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Fisk, Dr. Eugene Lyman.................00000ee eee 31 Apr. 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson. ................200eeeeeee 32 Jan. 
G 
Gordon; Carolyn. ireas earne a aaa 63 Feb. 
Gray, Alison aenar ad aaa anaE 49 Jan., 46 Mar., 69 Apr. 
Gregg, Albert Sidney.....................-. 64 Feb., 70 Mar. 
Guest, Edgar A............... 5 Jan., 5 Feb., 21 Apr., 23 May 
H 
Hannah, Frederick A...............00 00 cece eee eee 58 Mar. 
Harding, Allan..... .44 Jan., 19 Feb., 34 Mar., 38 Apr., 42 May 
Harrington, John Walker..................-. 60 Jan., 65 Feb. 
Holwell, Joseph J 3:00:56 6.558005 258 wie ais aS nunana iai 218 Mar. 
House, James Arthur. ... 1.2.0.0... 0000 cece eee eee 202 Feb. 
Houser, Everett Ao... Ao Eana ea bos Sinai Ea E 74 May 
J 
Jones, Eugene... .......... 00s cece ee ee ee eee 20 May, 30 June 


Kelland, Clarence Budington.53 Jan., 59 Feb., 62 Mar., 63 Apr. 


Woelby,; Fred Gis: os occas ANANS 34 Apr., 60 June 
Kilbourne, Fannie...........23 Jan., 9 Feb., 43 Mar., 21 June 
Mattes; Motris Lees. 3c) ss asians arcs ose ae alee 52 June 
emer, evelyn Gulia aAa nan Aea 58 Jan. 
Minin, Harry Anable. .. 22.0. c0si seas enas kee Dia 72 June 


Bawtock, ‘Adele Force : is: 20nd gis won noun praa 41 Feb. 


Landwehr A: Fe 05 atesistapcaiosdince aeseing hee cok 16 Mar. 
Lee, Alice Louise... 1.0.0.0... 0... 2c cece eee eens 29 Jan., 52 Apr. 
Lippincott, Harold E...............0.00.000020 eee 29 May 
Long, E. Waldo................ ii deb Ral Reva NEE 41 Apr. 
Longstreth, T. Morris.....................0000eeees 30 Feb. 
Lyle; Bugene (Ps Jines score sccss-ev- acess os, Se in sa erase ne 56 June 
M 

Mackenzie, Stuart. ........0.000cceveveecees 38 Jan., 26 Mar. 
May, Earl Chapin............... a ccc cece eee aA 62 June 
Moore Ie POr Tn ssh tt ssss Ge uae a e a 56 Apr. 
Mullett, Mary B...... 2.0.0... 000 ccc ccc eee eee ees 


34 Jan., 34 Feb., 19 Mar., 19 Apr., 19 May, 34 June 


Mc 


MacLean, Owen.................... 37 Jan., 37 Feb., 19 June 
McCaw, Malcolm... ..........00 000 cece eee eens 54 May 
McCullough, James H...................00-022-0005 16 Jan. 
McGee, Leonardi onae oe E Eea cc eee eens 28 Mar. 
McGovern, Arthur A.......... 0.0... c eee cee eee nno 33 Feb. 
Melntyre;- O20 533 6d aes ssa tester cond boo es 50 Jan., 29 June 
McKee, Thomas Heron................0000ee eee eee 50 Apr. 


Parmenter, Christine Whiting 


Patterson, Doris Gow.................0-- RE ene 
Peyton, Mary Wetzell................0000000. 0. : 
Phillips, H. TL... ............ 15 Jan., 14 Mar., 58 i ay 
R 3 
Rice; Grantland s raaa ENa RA ELR 41 May $ 
Richter, Conrad. .......... KEEK 55 Mar., 28 Apr. 
Ritchey, Porter Elizabeth 234 Apr. 
S 
Saunders, John Monk................0 00 cee eee eeee 46 Apr. 
Saunders? W. Oils) cae anedier rE a es 49 Feb. 
Sawhill) MYTA sa ieiti e i re ce pT ED 505 8 Jan. 
Sexton;: SUE aler kasaa a iaaa 59 Jan., 74 June 
Shaw, Pery viniog ce cde rna EATA REA Ra UN a 31 May 
Shelton; Barker. z: orroess ion ecru neid aaeain 31 Mar. 
Simmons, Rush D..............-..0000200 62 May, 43 June 
Smiley, Tom F....... SR RAT Slee Sr agetthes Blast fecens amass 70 Apr. 
Smith; Faith Blen arnan r ern aa eas 49 June 
Stewart; Harry A Jana o heor aE E a A a EERS 
46 Jan., 14 Feb., 38 Mar., 66 Apr., 64 May, 16 June 
Sumner, Keene. ......... 00nn 26 Jan., 52 Mar., 32 Apr. 
Swetling, JOs soas en eia AE a tated AINED EEA 38 May 
T 
Thurston, Mabel Nelson..............:20e2eeeeeeeee 73 May 
Tredway;. P Qarasa a etee cae eb toes ON EES 75 June 
Tuomy, Emma. oo .20 pen ha secs ee eens cece ne ee 72 Apr. 
Turnbull, Agnes Sligh............. 5.2 e cece eee eee 9 Mar. 
V 
Vauclain, Samuel M................0 00000 Lette ees 87 Apr. 
WwW 
Waring, Herbert. .....cisocesrsssisedocienee 57 May, 65 June 
Wetherbee, Wilson J.. 0.2.0.0... 0000 c cece 60 Mar. 
Whiffen: Johini27.025 cease 3d Ssaciets aden samde eet 76 June 
White, Nelia Gardner................2000 000 e secu 67 May 
White; Norman E...; .....: 2.6050 c.eescste ened ees cees 60 Apr. 
Wilson; Thane’ a:otictcs eas e aAA caustics ae eit 46 June 
Wisehart, M: K................5005- 41 Mar., 9 Apr., 24 May 
Wright, Harold Bell.............. 0050s e eee e eens 13 June 
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The Amazing Cot .. . 
Henry Ford’s 


F him Mamas (omplexion Geam 


‘In the sick room Hinds 
Cream gives grateful 
comfort tothe patient, 
also keeps Nurse’s 
hands soft, 


jo ~à 


e | : 
Ó Er 
4 D 
In Southern tte. 


winter resorts 

Hinds Cream is depended 
upon by tourists to keep the 
complexion attractive, 


A perfect base 

for face powder. Apply a 
little cream. When nearly 
dry dust on the powder, 


Now Jor his Jace! 


OLD winds injure a delicate, tender complexion, 

and so does the sudden change from indoors to 
frosty air. Roughness and chapping usually follow 
any prolonged exposure unless the skin is protected 
with a softening and healing emollient like HINDS 
Honey and Almond CREAM. 


Chapped checks Many who love the bracing, cold 


knees an 


mangrklesauickly weather have found that by apply- 


aebered wit 


“spy Hinds Cream. jng Hinds Cream to any sore, irri- 
tated surfaces, or to parts of the 
body that have been chafed or 
compressed by warm clothing, 
they can make themselves com- 
fortable at once. 


You can use this cream freely at any 
time, on the face, neck, arms and hands, 
with absolute assurance of deriving grati- 
fying results. It is economical and agree- 
able. The treatment is simple. 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder, surpas- 
sing in quality and refinement; dis- 
tinctive in fragrance and effect. 
White, flesh, pink, brunette. Boxes 
60c., 15c. Samples 2c. 


All dealers sell Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream, 50c, $1.00. We will. 
maila sample for 2c, trial bottle, 6c,” 
traveler size, 10c. Try-out Box of 
5 samples, assorted, 10c. Booklet Free. 


For FEP skin troubles Hinds Write A. S. HINDS CO. 


Cream soothes and comforts, Di- $ 
lute the cream one-half withwater. Dept. 43, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Pe 


Copyright 1923 


A. S. Hinds Co. 


After shaving use 
HindsCream to 
soothe and relieve 
irritationfrom 
close shave orsoap. 
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10,000 People a Week 
Ask Henry Ford for Gifts ° 


“One woman wanted $4 to pay her grocery bill; one man requested $3,000,000 to 
buy a silver mine—A school-teacher begged Ford to lend her $1,000, 
invest it until it had earned $100,000, pay himself back from the 
earnings and send her the balance—The sums asked 
for by mail in one year total $400,000,000 


By Edgar A. Guest 


VERY day fifteen hundred per- 
sons decide that the way out of 
their troubles is to write a letter 
to Henry Ford. Ten thousand 
persons a week, living in every 

part of the United States and in almost 
every part of the known world, each invest 
a two-cent postage stamp and the time to 
is an account of their difficulties, in the 

ope that Mr. Ford will come to their 
rescue. 

If Henry Ford were to devote his entire 
day to reading the “begging letters” in his 
morning mail, evening would find him still 
hopelessly swamped. If he were to under- 
take to answer only the ones marked “‘Per- 
sonal,” and sent to him under a special 
delivery stamp, he would be immeasurably 
behind his task before the close of a week. 
At the end of a month he would be so far 
behind it would take him years to catch up. 

Mcreover, if Mr. Ford were to respond 
to this deluge of desires, and give what 
each morning’s mail asks him to give, he 
would be bankrupt in two years! Every 
dollar to his name, every brick in his plants, 
would have passed out of his possession! 

he woman in the little Kansas town 
may think it strange that she received in 
reply to her beautifully written letter to 
Mr. Ford merely a courteous acknowl- 
edgement signed by a secretary, express- 
ing regret that the automobile manufac- 
turer could not comply with her request. 
It was a simple matter to her to write that 
letter. It probably did not take more 
than fifteen minutes of her time. She 
knows that her object in writing to Mr. 
Ford was a worthy one. She feels certain 
that if the charity in which she is so in- 
terested had been brought to his attention 
he would have come to its relief. 

What she does not know is that hundreds 
of other men and women, moved by the 
same kind of purpose, at the very same 
hour, were writing the selfsame sort of 
appeal to him. She may have fancied the 
morning mail bein Prouet in to Mr. 
Ford at his breakfast table, a servant 
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assing the letters to him on a silver tray. 
at’s the way it is done in moving pic- 
tures and in the spoken drama. 

In reality, Mr. Ford’s mail is delivered 
by a truck, and it takes a strong young 
man to handle the sacks! It requires one 
staff of keen-eyed young people merely to 
sort the mail, another staff to open it and 
read it and catalogue it; older and wiser 
persons then digest its contents, and de- 
termine what is to be done with it; and 
finally Secretary Liebold receives those 
matters which must be brought to Mr. 
Ford’s attention. 


EN thousand letters a week, exclusive 

of the thousands of letters which are 
sent to the Ford Motor Company. Over 
half a million letters a year! This amaz- 
ing figure represents the number of persons 
throughout the world who look upon 
Henry Ford as a possible benefactor to 
relieve them from their cares. 

In a glance at Mr. Ford’s morning mail, 
picking up a neatly written page here and 
a lead-pencil scrawl there, you would find 
the frail, shaky letters of old age; the firm 
black handwriting of the society woman, 
who could accomplish the building of a 
needed orphanage so much more quickly 
if the manufacturer were to help; the 
epistle of a timid wife, at last bravely 
revealing her domestic difficulties to a 
stranger, but a rich stranger—and hun- 
dreds of other varied requests. 

To run through only one day’s mail 
would lead the cynic to believe that this 
world is peopled by leaners. 

The charity seekers are not all on the 
street corners of the world. They live in 
high and low places everywhere. They 
will not seek alas publicly, but they are 
not above begging in confidence, when 
their friends and neighbors may. never 
know. They think there is a chance that 
Mr. Ford may do for them what they 
ought to do for themselves; and the 
write the letter, in the hope that their 
particular burden may touch his heart 


and thus find the way to his seemingly 
unlimited purse. 

So much has been said about the im- 
mense income and the enormous wealth 
of Mr. Ford that I wondered how much 
money it would require to grant all the 
appeals which are made to him during 
the year. The exact sum has not been 
tabulated recently, but it has been esti- 
mated at between $3 50,000,000 and $400,- 
000,000 a year, and if he once started to. 
grant these requests their sum total 
would increase at an alarming rate. 

The little lady in the Middle-West 
town, who was surprised that she did 
not receive the five hundred dollars her 
church needed so badly, will no doubt be 
just as surprised to learn that to give 
the paltry five hundred dollars to every 
worthy church which asks for it, and to 
every noble cause which needs it, would 
very shorty bankrupt Mr. Ford. 

e fact which may not generally be 
known is that no fortune, however large, 
is great enough to stand up under the re- 
quests which daily come to it. Henry Ford, 
with all of his money, could not do it. 

Moreover, if he were to give away 
four hundred million dollars this year, he 
would be asked for double that amount 
next year. To follow the practice of 
universal giving would result in self- 
destruction. Each favor granted would 
breed demands for two favors elsewhere. 
What you have done for one, another will 
consider his right to ask. 

Mr. Ford respects the confidence of his 
correspondents. Because they have writ- 
ten to him, he knows that they have a 
kindly feeling for him. He understands 
perfectly the burdens and trials most of 
us have to bear, for he has been through 
the mill himself. Mrs. Ford and he had 
their struggles in the old days; but I 
fancy neither he nor Mrs. Ford ever wrote - 
a letter to a stranger asking him for 
money with which to pay the grocer. It 
probably never occurred to them to look 

or the easy way out of their difficulties. 
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The Ford mail would furnish specula- 
tive matter enough to keep the ae aa 
gists of the count Banik engaged. 
wish I were one. I should like to tee 
by what mental processes certain letter- 
writers arrived at the conclusion that Mr. 
Ford might possibly grant their requests. 

For example, just what fit of despera- 
tion prompts the married woman to 
decide that the way to relieve her husband 
from the debt she has incurred is to ask 
Mr. Ford to pay it? Yet hundreds of 
married women have made this very re- 
quest. 

It is easy enough to understand the 
hope of the*struggling little church, that 
perhaps Henry Ford, recognizing the 
good it is doing in the community, 
will come forward with 
the one thousand five 
hundred dollars to pay the 
mortgage just falling due; 
but who can explain the 
reasoning of the youn 
man who asked Mr. For 
to send him money enough 
so that he might go 
through college without 
having to work? 


THE job of reading the 
Ford mail is no easy 
one. Mr. Ford insists that 
each letter shall receive 
careful attention. He is 
particular that nothing 
important shall be over- 
looked. The letter must be 
answered intelligently, and 
to do that the secretary 
must ‘first know what it is 
all about. This leads him 
through mazes of strange 
sentences and labyrinths 
of family histories. A 
letter of twenty pages is 
not uncommon. 

Some of the appeals are 
intensely human docu- 
ments, relating the trials 
and tribulations of the 
struggle against want and 
debt; a father’s death and 
the battle of the eldest 
daughter to keep the fam- 
ily together; a son in jail; 
a widow defrauded of her 
estate by an unscrupulous 
lawyer. The whole gamut 
of human life, with its de- 
pressions and its villainy, 
its sorrows and its disap- 
pointments, is daily sound- 
ed, in the hope that Mr. Ford will listen 
to it and fly to the rescue. 

I had a glimpse at the mail myself. The 
first letter I picked up made me wish that 
I might send the lonely little woman in 
Texas the money to pay her boy’s police 
court fine. The next was an even more 
` pitiful appeal—but the more I read, the 
more I realized the hopelessness of it all. 

The way out for these people is not by 
one man. No single individual could cope 
with such a mountain of distress. If he 
were to attempt it he would fall, and be 
buried beneath it. 

Still, it is not all gloom. The secretaries 
in charge of this mail told me that some 
of the letters are cheery, and that others 
contain such strange appeals that you find 
yourself fascinated by the mental leger- 


ago. 
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demain that was responsible for them. 

A woman wrote to Henry Ford, relating 
her family history, and explaining that 
she has been brought up strictly. Debt 
was a detestable burden to her father and 
her mother and also to herself. She was 
proud, she said, and proud of her pride. 

p to this very minute she had always 
pai her bills promptly. Now, hard times 

ad come. A moment of extravagance, 
followed by a touch of misfortune in the 
form of adoctor’s bill, hadlplaced her in an 
embarrassing position. She owed her gro- 
cer the sum of four dollars. Would Mr. 


Ford realize the delicacy of her position 
and send her the four dollars, which he 
would never miss? 

Certainly four dollars out of so many 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 

Henry Ford was born in Dearborn, Michigan, sixty years 
He was forty years old at the time he organized the 
automobile manufacturing company which he has since 
controlled. To-day he employs 75,000 persons, and is one 
of the richest and most widely discussed men in the world 


millions as he is re 
not much to ask. ut Prpa this, you 
psychologists: A proud young woman, 
too proud to borrow from her friends and 
neighbors, but not too proud to beg from 
a total stranger! 

Here is another curious letter. 


orted to possess is 


It cast 


-a new light for me on what some people 


think a rich man ought to do. It may 
possibly be the very thing they themselves 
think they would do if they were wealthy. 
A woman produced this idea and penned 
the letter to Mr. Ford. 


GHE began by describing her struggle to 
acquire a nest egg large enough to in- 
sure her declining years from want and 
dependence upon others. She was a coun- 
try school-teacher and her pay was small. 


She had made two or three investments 
of small sums with the hope that vets 
would produce the fortune she so 
eagerly to obtain. They had failed. Nene 
she had thought of a sure and certain 


way. 

Would Mr. Ford lend her one thousand 
dollars, and then would Mr. Ford invest 
it for her in some sure business. With 
his knowledge of the financial and com- 
mercial condition of the country, this 
would be so easy for him to do. Would 
he watch this little friendly investment 
and allow it to increase to $100,000, and 
then send her a check for that amount, 
less his original one thousand dollars and 
the interest thereon? 

That idea, no doubt, seemed neither im- 
practical nor absurd to its 
author. From her view- 
-point it was almost noth- 
ing to ask. Mr. Ford 
could make her rich at no 
expense to himself, if he 
only would. Of course you 
Sil onde as I did, why 
she asked merely for the 
one-thousand-dollar loan. 
Why not ask Mr. Ford to 
lend her ten thousand dol- 
lars and send her the check 
for a million dollars in- 
stead? By that sort of plan 
she had everything to gain 
and, if her reckoning was 
correct, Mr. Ford had 
nothing to lose. 

One of the letters which 
came in not long ago, also 
from a woman, was found 
to have an enclosure of two 
one-cent stamps. The let- 
terstated that thesestamps 
were to pay for a Ford 
car. The writer explained 
that she had been told by 
a friend, in whom she had 
confidence, that Mr. Ford 
was in the habit of sending 
cars to all who wrote him 
a personal note and en- 
closed return postage! 


HE commonest of all 

the requests sent to 
him is this plea for a free 
Ford car. There is scarce- 
ly a struggling church or 
a charit able organization 
in the small communities 
of the world that hasn’t 
at some time or other 
entertained the idea that 
Mr. Ford could do an untold amount of 
good merely by donating a car to its 
workers. Requests for cars pile up daily. 

If he were to establish the car donation 
practice, Mr. Ford weuld soon find his 
plant devoted entirely to the job of turn- 
ing out these gifts—and months behind 
the demand. 

The woman who asked Mr. Ford for 
four dollars to pay her grocer “had her 
match in a man out West. He was just 
as sure that Mr. Ford could grant his 
simple request and never miss the money. 

But he was no piker when it came to 
begging. All he wanted was a paltry 
three million dollars! With that, he 
explained, he could soon put himselfon Easy 
Street. He knew of a certain silver mine, 
which he wanted to buy and operate. It 
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was a good silver mine and would surely 
make money if it were operated by the 
right man. He was the right man! If Mr. 
Ford would send him the three millions 
he’d get the silver mine and go to work at 
once. 

Just why a man who had received a gift 
of three million dollars should put it all 
into a silver mine, he didn’t say and 
probably didn’t know. My own opinion 
is that if somebody gave me three million 
dollars, I’d settle down and let those who 
really needed the money operate the silver 
mines. 

Of course most of Mr. Ford’s mail 
comes from persons residing in the 
United States and Canada; but every day 
the great wide world is represented. By a 
curious circumstance, as yet unexplained, 
India is the only country from which Mr. 
Ford has not received a begging letter. 


Mon EY to pay their passage to America 
is the chief cry of the foreigners. They 
- want to come to the land of freedom and 
opportunity—if Mr. Ford will finance the 
trip! The largest number of passage- 
seekers at present are in Germany; but 
Austria, France, and Russia have their 
full quota. Italy has a host of Ford 
admirers who would come post-haste to 
him, if he would provide the ticket. 
China and Japan send a few letters, 
these for the most part being from young 
ple desiring to be educated. The 
Dricntal countries are not so prolific of 
letter-writers as are the others. 
People look on Henry Ford as a glori- 


fied Santa Claus, and with the coming of 
the holidays his mail increases and the 
pa for help become even more pitiful. 

idowed mothers want money to insure 
their children a happy Christmas. Young 
women want to buy fur coats for their 
aged mothers. Young men would like to 
lift the mortgage on their parents’ home- 
stead as a Christmas gift. Crutches for 
cripples are requested. 

t is almost impossible to catalogue or 
recall the strange things asked and ex- 
pected of one man. One must bear in 
mind always that the writer seems to 
think he or she is the only person to ask 
Mr. Ford for help. With that idea the 
little that is asked seems, oh, so easy! Each 


of these hundreds of thousands is sure he 
would do what is requested if he himself 
had the money. He knows hundreds of 
worthy cases to which he would bring 
joy and relief from want, if he had but 
one tenth of Mr. Ford’s income. 

What he doesn’t know is that no man 
living will ever be rich enough to do all 
the charity of the world. He cannot see 
the morning mail come in with its burden 
of woe and misery, nor can he visualize 
the great multitude of people who want 
another to do for them what most of 
them ought to be doing for themselves. 
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youth to climb. One boy begged for 
one hundred and eighty-five dollars to 
buy a saxophone. It was his only want 
—but he did want to be “as good as 
the Brown Brothers”! Readers of his 
mail sigh in despair. They know too well 
the hopelessness of it all. 


O THESE letters ever 
Ford? ... No. If he rea 


et to Mr. 
that mail 


he could do nothing else from morning 
until night; and even then he could not 
complete the task. Merely to sign checks 
for all the money he is asked to give would 


(Above) Sorters at work on Mr. Ford's per- 
sonal mail. Each day fifteen hundred let- 
ters are sent to him from all over the world, 
and every one of these letters is read and 
answered—but not by Mr. Ford. If he 
devoted all his time to reading them, he 
would be utterly unable to keep up with 
them. After his personal mail is classified, 
a small army of assistants goes over 
the letters carefully, and answers them. 
(To the left) A truckload of letters for 
Mr. Ford, most of them being requests 
for money, automobiles, and other gifts 


Help me to get an education! is the 
young letter-writer’s call. ... Send me 
abroad to study art!... Make of me a 
pianist, or a vocalist, or a doctor!... I 
want to go to college, but I have no 
money. Furnish me with the means and 
some day I will repay you. ... Look over 
my picture, and my verses, and my songs, 
and my inventions. Am I not talented? 
Will you not use a little of your means to 
give me a start?... My friends tell me I 
am destined to be a great violinist. I 
need money to go to Europe to study.... 
Send me the price of a piano, that I ma 
practice and give my talent to the world. 

There is no ladder of ambition which 
Mr. Ford is not asked to help an eager 


be an utter impossibility, even if his for- 
tune would stand the drain. If you have 
ever written to Mr. Ford and asked him 
for something which was denied, do not 
think of him as uncharitable. Do not 
think of him as even having the decision 
of the matter. He hasn’t been given the 
remotest idea of it. Simple as your re- 

uest was, it was one straw in a haystack. 

he thing you asked was no doubt denied 
to several hundreds of others the same 
day, by a secretary who knows the use- 
lessness of it all. The cost of merely 
replying to these appeals would in itself 
be a large contribution to charity. 

Before his personal mail became so 
enormously heavy Mr. Ford did see some 
of the letters asking for help, and often he 
granted the requests. But the number of 
requests is beyond all bounds now; so he 
never sees any of them. 

In an article of this length it is impos- 
sible to sound the depths of this conglom- 
erate mass of mail. (Continued on page 84) 


Jimmy Steps on the 
Scales of Justice 


The story of a great wrong 
By Myra Sawhill 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


ITH a muttered maledic- 

tion, Warden McElvaine 

crossed his office in the 

penitentiary, rang a bell, 

and ceed up a sheaf of 
papers from his desk. 

‘Bring 1027 here at once,” he said to 
the officer who responded. 

The officer returned in a few minutes 
with a gray-clad prisoner of the “trusty” 
class, a man who had then served more 
than twenty years of his life sentence. 
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Frail of body, with a mop of white hair, 
and mild and quiet eyes that showed a 
vague wonder at his presence there, the 
prisoner gave an impression of far greater 
age than his fifty-odd years. 

With a nod McElvaine dismissed the 
officer, and stood looking at the man for 
whom he had sent. 

“Some mighty good news for you, 
Clayton,” the warden said finally. 

Di .. . guess... you're mistaken, sir. 
There couldn’t be.” 


McElvaine laid a kindly hand on Clay- 
ton’s shoulder. “Jt is good news, how- 
ever,” he insisted. “‘Here, sit down.” He 
quickly placed a chair as he noticed the 
gray pallor creepingover the prisoner’s face. 

“Clayton,” the warden continued with 
forced quiet, “a man named Murphy died 
recently in a prison in Georgia. Before 
he went he confessed that he had killed 
old Joe Tyler, told the details, all about 
it; and his confession has since been ampl 
confirmed by other evidence. It’s al 
here,” McElvaine flicked the papers in 
his hand. “Murphy exonerated you en- 
tirely. He and another man, long since 
dead, worked off an old grudge against 
Tyler that night twenty-two years ago. 
Luck was all in their favor, Murshy ad- 
mitted that. The curious combination of 
circumstances that connected you, the 
innocent discoverer of it, with the crime 
was wholly unforeseen by them, 
but none the less welcome for 
that—it insured their safety as 
nothing else could have done. 
Your case has passed the Board 


of Pardons, a mere technicality, and you 


will be freed shortly. The State has no 


» more right or desire to hold you than it 


p? 


has to hold me 


A FEW days more, and John Clayton, 
dazed and shaken by the unexpected- 
ness of his reprieve, found himself outside 
the great wall with its guarded turrets that 
had been his prison house at first—later 
a bulwark between him and a world for | 
which it had unfitted him. Its grim gray | 
stones offered him security no longer; he | 
must go on into this strange world out- | 
side, and find his way as best he could. | 
Gusts of wind were carrying flurries of | 
whirling snowflakes through the streets | 
when Clayton reached the city that had 
been home to him so many years before. 
In his pocket he carried a roll of bills the 
big-hearted warden had given him for a 
“starter,” as he said. Also, after paying | 
his train fare, he still had five of the ten | 
dollars habitually given by the State to 
discharged prisoners whose homes are more | 
than fifty miles from the penitentiary. | 
These were the whole of his resources; | 
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and beyond a desire to see the old places 
he had known, the house where Taney 
and he had been so happy and the ma- 
chine shop he had owned, he had no 
plans. 

He crossed the tracks and turned u 
the street on which the shop had stood, 
the machine shop he had bought with 
such high hopes many years before. With 
his education as a mechanical engineer, 
and the natural inventive bias of his mind, 
he had worked out there the ideas that 
came to him so constantly in those days. 
He was succeeding then, he admitted, 
with a thrill of pride in that far-away 
person. He would have risen high—in 
time! 

Following his conviction, the business 
had gone to pieces and eventually Janey, 
his wife, had sold 
the place, then bur- 
dened by debt, for 
little or nothing. He 
couldn’t remember 
the name of the man 
who had bought it. 

He stopped at the 
intersection of two 
streets. This was 
where the shop had 
stood; but it was 
gone! Clayton 
stared at the great 
factory building 
that occupied its 
site as well as much 
adjoining space. 
Somehow, it had 
not occurred to him 
that the shop might 
not be there! 

Through dimmed 
eyes he read the 
name on the build- 
ing: 


J. C. Birtwell and 
Sons, Inc. 


“Birtwell!”? That 
was the name of 
the man who had 
bought his place! 
He remembered 
now. And this was 
what the shop had 
grown into, his 
shop! For a lon 
time Clayton stoo 
there, unmindful of 
the bitter wind. He 
turned at last and 
walked away. 


OME blocks 

farther on he 
found the house of 
which Janey and he 
had been so proud, 
forlorn and dingy now, and shrouded with 
the melancholy dignity peculiar to neg- 
lected houses that have once been happy 
homes. The graceful portico drooped 
sadly, and from a window a printed sign 
proclaimed, “Rooms to Let.” 

The neighborhood was still one of well- 
kept houses, Clayton noticed; only the 
house that had been his had drifted to- 
ward decay. : 

“Rooms to Let.” As the full import of 
that sign reached his mind, an impulse 
that was not to be denied came to Clay- 


ton. He must have some place to stay— 
why not here? To enter hac front door, 
to spend the rest of his days in one of the 
rooms that had been home to him! 

He found it curiously easy to carry out 
that rather overwhelming idea; it was 
scarcely more than five minutes before he 
was in possession of a room on the second 
floor, the nursery it had been in the old 
days. There was the door, clumsily con- 
cealed now, that had opened into Janey’s 
room. There in the corner had stood 
Baby Ruth’s little white bed. 


JANEY had gallantly tried to make her 
way alone after they had shut him up; 
but before long the struggle had proved 
too much for her frail strength. After 


her mother’s death, little Ruth, their only 


child, had been placed in a home for 
friendless children, from which, a few 
years later, she had disappeared. 

Long ago, Clayton had solaced his soul 
with the thought that Ruth was no longer 
living. What else was there to think, ex- 
cept that she had been sucked down into 
the lower reaches of life in a great city? 
And that he could not face; long ke 
had learned that madness lay that way. 
But here in this room that had been hers, 
Ruth seemed suddenly to come back to 
life, and deliberately he let the thought 


“But of course, Jimmy,” 
said Jane, “‘you’ll go and 
get him, won't you?” 


of her flood his mind—it made the world 
seem so much less empty. 

The next day brought Clayton sharply 
back to present problems; he must find 
employment without delay. His old pro- 
fession, mechanical engineering, was all 
but impossible now. uch of his techni- 
cal knowledge had been forgotten, and 
what remained he knew was out of date. 
No, there could be no thought of working 
back into the profession. As for other 
lines of work, endless years of routine 
labor in the mat factory of the prison 
had dulled a fine mind and unfitted it for 
much that would once have come easily 
enough to Clayton. 

Even in the ranks of the unskilled, seri- 
ous limitations confronted him. He was 
old, far older than his actual years, and 
not as strong as he 
had been; his heart 
did sudden and dis- 
concerting things. 

But he studied 
the “Help Wanted” 
column of the morn- 
ing paper, and 
finally obtained the 
agency of a “unique 
screw driver, only 
one of its kind in the 
world and certain to 
sell on sight.” 

Hopefully Clay- 
ton started out to 
canvass a section of 
the city in which the 
screw driver was 
still a novelty. But 
after ten days, with 
a total sale of only 
seven tools, John 
Clayton gave it up. 

Again he studied 
the newspapers and 
applied for positions 
—jobs, rather—with 
hordes of other 
; men. And always it 
< was one of these 
others who got the 
work. Clayton’s ex- 
perience with cocoa 
mats might have 
stood him in good 
stead had he been 
able to mention 
some factory, other 
than the prison, as 
the place where he 
had worked. He 
had tried frankness 
once, and the fore- 
man of the mill had 
given a snort of in- 
credulity. 

“Yeah, I know. 
The prisons are full 
of the best citizens 
of the country! All of ’em misjudged 
angels! Yeah, 1 know—sure I know— 
heard it before!” 


RELUCTANTLY Clayton acknowl- 
edged to himself that he must try to 
find people he had known in the past who 
might be willing to help him in his search 
for work. Even this presented difficulties. 
The older generation of influential men he 
had known had in large measure passed 
away, as had a number of his own best 
friends, as well. There were several men 
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His voice faltered, and Jane, her hand laid encour- 


agingly over his, turned beseeching eyes toward 


the formidable group of men about the table 


to whom he might have turned, but a deep 
reluctan@e to reveal the broken man he 
now was to these old friends had re- 
strained him. But he must do it, his 
money wouldn’t last much longer. 

There was Charley Emmett, a coming 
man in the banking world of twenty 

ears ago. They had played together as 

oys; Charley would be able to help. 

Eventually Clayton was facing, across 
a wide expanse of mahogany desk, an 
iron-gray man, iron gray oF hair and eyes 
and face and clothing, the president of the 
First National Bank. 

After a moment’s concentration Em- 
mett succeeded in recalling John Clayton, 
something of his history, and regretted 
that there was nothing in the way of a 

osition in the bank available just then. 
_ If there was anything he could do at any 

time. ... 

Len Chandler, in the accounting de- 

artment of a large store, and submerged 
by the necessities of a still-dependent 
family, was anxious, but unable to do 
anything for Clayton. Fenton, another 
possible source of assistance, had left 


town years before; no one now knew any- 
thing about him. 

There remained only Clinton Bagley, 
an attorney, and a very promising one 
in the old days. But Bagley, Clayton 
found, was in poor health and had gone 
abroad to a famous watering-place. 

“Mr. Bagley might, of course, be back 
any time; he is rather—well, unexpected; 
but so far as I know he intends to be 
anag six months or more,” Clayton was 
told. 


LAYTON had almost reached the end 

of his resources. “Almost,” for therewas 
still one possibility that had stayed with 
him from that first day when he had 
stopped before the huge building that had 
swallowed up his little shop, and read, 
“J. C. Birtwell and Sons,” above the 
entrance. From that time on he had 
dreamed of working in that wonderful 
place. A curious difħdence had restrained 
him until now, a feeling that such happi- 
ness was not for him. 

Surely, Birtwell could find a place 
for him in that great plant! Birtwell 


would remember him; his name, that is, 
for they had never met. 

With a new lightness of step and a long- 
unfelt lift in his spirits Clayton entered 
the Birtwell plant. An entrancing place 
it was to him, like martial music to an 
old war-horse, or a well-filled theatre to a 
worn-out actor. John Clayton was a 
young man again as he stepped through 
the doorway. 

“Like to see Mr. Birtwell,” he remarked 
confidently to the first person he met. 

The man addressed looked Clayton 
over. “Out of the city,” he replied with 
cryptic impatience. _Birtwell was not 
more than a hundred feet away behind a 
glass partition, but the subterfuge saved 
time and trouble. 

The old fellow was not to be put off so 
easily, though. He would like to see 
someone in authority, then, he said, and 
presently found himself before the man- 
ager, a busy man, who cut short Clayton’s 
attempted explanation with a curt, “Un- 
derstand radio?” 

John Clayton gulped. “No,” he had to 
confess. 
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“Afraid there’s nothing, then,” said 
the manager. “We're extending the radio 


department—nothing else. Hunting. for 
money these days, not labor. Now, if you 
had a bunch of cash,” this with an air of 
facetiousness that nevertheless suggested 
the truth beneath the ill-timed jest, “I'll 
not say we’d turn you down.” 

John Clayton went out of that magic 
atmosphere a tired old man, whose brief 
throw-back to youth and its self-confi- 
dence had altogether vanished. 

Again he took up his former round, and 
day after day trudged wearily home, fear 
dragging like an anchor at his heart. His 
little stock of money was almost gone. 

With the habit of aloofness fixed by 
long years of imprisonment Clayton 
was still as friendless, as utterly alone, as 
when he left the penitentiary weeks be- 
fore. After a few tentative efforts to wel- 
come him among them, the other inhabi- 
tants of the old house decided that he 
was “queer,” and paid no more attention 
to him. 

All, that is, but Jimmy Belden. Around 
the hustling offices of the ‘‘Morning 


Telegraph” where 
Belden worked as 
a reporter, he was 
known to every- 
one, from the mil- 
lionaire politician 
who owned the 
paper to the new- 
est office boy, 
simply as “Jim- 
my.” It was a 
term of admira- 
tion and respect, 
for, in the ample 
slang of the place, 
Jimmy’ could al- 
ways deliver the 
bacon, he was al- 
ways there with 
the goods. If an 
article needed 
to be jazzed up, 
Jimmy did the 
jazzing. If some 
snappy fillers 
were desired, 
Jimmy produced 
them as fast as his 
fingers could hit 
the keys of his old 
typewriter. He 
could put laughs 
and chuckles into 
commonplace 
things; he could 
put tears and sobs 
into them, too. 
With the un- 
quenchable 
friendliness of 
the born reporter 
Jimmy always 
spoke to the soli- 
tary old man he 
sometimes en- 
countered in the 
dim halls of the 
old house where 
he, Jimmy, had 
once lived from 
necessity, and 
now lived from 
force of habit. 
He often stopped 
and talked a min- 
ute or two; and once onthe street, when 
he had overtaken the older man, he had 
slowed his own vigorous pace and walked 
on home with him. 

“Queer old coot,” voted Jimmy. “Nice, 
too. Bet there’s some story locked up in 
him, all right.” 

The old man was economizing sternly 
on his food, these days, and a morning 
came when his legs refused to bear his 
weight, crumpled under him when he 
tried to stand, and his head spun about 
like a top. The room was cold, and Clay- 
ton crept back to bed and stayed there. 
He wasn’t lonely or unhappy, for Janey 
and Ruth were both there with him. 


r WAS very late that night when Jim- 
my Belden let himself quietly into the 
silent old house and walked softly up the 
stairs and along the corridor toward his 
own room. He paused a moment as he 
reached John Clayton’s door. Someone 
was singing in there; now someone had 
interrupted, and was talking. Odd—the 
old boy never had company—and it was 
well after midnight! The room was dark, 
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too, no light showed beneath the door. 
Something queer about that! 

Trained newspaper man that he was, 
some supersense kept Jimmy halted be- 
fore that door. On went the voice; not 
two voices, Jimmy realized as he listened, 
but just one alternately talking and sing- 
ing. He knocked, but got no response. 
The door, he found, was not locked; he 
opened it and went in. 

Moonlight was streaming through the 
windows, and by its radiance Taas 
could see the old man thrashing about on 
the bed, now singing a soft little lullaby, 
now babbling incoherently to a child or 
a woman he had loved. 

Jimmy Belden took off his top coat and 
spread it over the bed. Then he went to 
his own room, brought back a scuttle of 
coal, and built a rousing fire in the old 
nursery grate. 

“Needs food more than anything else, 
very likely,” mused Jimmy, and set out to 
test the resources of Mrs. Griggs’s pantry. 

All that night Jimmy played the good 
Samaritan, and at last the old man quieted 
down and fell asleep. He was still slee 
ing when Jimmy reluctantly left him in the 
morning, after Mrs. Griggs, the landlady, 
had promised to “keep an eye on him.” 

That night when Fanny? came home 
Clayton was sitting before the fire, much 
revived, and deeply grateful for jens 
kindness. As they sat and talked to- 
gether, Jimmy patiently sought an open- 
ing in the older man’s armor of reticence. 
It was not easily found; but eventually 
the whole tragic story came out. 

Jimmy was ee immensely moved. 
Had there ever been a more ironic situa- 
tion? And the pity of it, the pity of it! 
Jimmy controlled his indignation with 
difficulty, and set about persuading the 
old man to accept a loan, “Just until 
something turns up.” Clayton, obdurate 
at first, finally agreed to accept five dol- 
lars—named the amount himself—and 
Jimmy let it go at that. He would see 
that the old fellow lacked nothing. 


BAck in his own room Jimmy paced the 
floor, profoundly stirred. Then, since 
he was first of all a newspaper man and 
thought best with his pencil, he sat down, 
took out a notebook, and went to work. 

As has been intimated, pomy could 
write. The golden gift of eloquence was 
his, couched in newspaper parlance, not 
highly polished nor fashioned with care- 
ful craftsmanship, but a thing of rugged, 
compelling power. And Jimmy, pausing 
at intervals to blow his nose vehemently, 
flung out on paper John Clayton’s tragic 
history. Not one compelling incident was 
lost, nor the pathos of one pitiful detail. 
It was all there, written out in Jimmy’s 
trenchant words—a great human story. 

That is what Wilson Carey, the city 
editor, thought as he read the copy that 
Jimmy turned in the next day. 

“Its a damnable thing, 1 tell you!” 
Jimmy stormed to Carey. “Think of it— 
think of it! The State blunders, gets the 
wrong man and shuts him up in prison 
for half a lifetime. Ruins his business, 
makes paupers of his family; then, when 
the truth comes to light, casually throws 
him out into the world without the slight- 
est attempt to make up for all it has taken 
from him!” 

“Its some indictment,” Carey ad- 
mitted. He looked (Continued on page 86) 


A Sculptor Who 
Rode to Fame 
On Horseback 


The story of Gutzon Borglum, who is 
turning Stone Mountain, Georgia, 
into the “eighth wonder 


of the world” 


By James C. Derieux 


N THE late summer of 1915 three à 


automobiles sped out from Atlanta, 
Georgia, and after a run of eighteen 
miles stopped at the foot of Stone 
Mountain, a huge mass of bare 
granite that rears suddenly out of a plain 
to a height of fourteen hundred feet. It was 
a beautiful day of crystal clear sunshine. 

One man and a dozen or more women 
alighted from the cars, and turned to 
look at the face of the giant rock. The 
women, talking eagerly, began to tell 
the man what they had in mind—but he 
did not hear them! 

They pointed to the sheer rock wall, 
explaining to him about a memorial 
tablet they wanted carved in it. But still 
the man did not hear! 


Utterly oblivious to everything else, 4 


he gazed spellbound at that colossal mass 
of granite. Never before had he seen a 
mountain like this! 

its kind in the world. 
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“A tablet on that rock,” he said after 
a time, speaking as much to himself as 
to them, “would look like a postage stamp 
on the side of a house. No—a tablet won’t 
do! It must be something grander than 
that.” 

The man was Gutzon Borglum, world- 
famous sculptor, and the women were 
members of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. They wanted a memorial 
to the South’s Lost Cause cut in Stone 
Mountain, and had sent for Mr. Borglum 
to come down from his home near Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, to consult with them. 

The morning wore on; time came for 
the party to return to Atlanta, where a 
luncheon had been arranged in honor 
of the distinguished artist. 

“But I want to stay here!” Mr. Bor- 
glum said. “I haven’t half finished look- 
ing at that mountain; and if you want 


It is the largest of me to make any suggestions you must 


give me more time. Isn’t there a house 


Mr. Borglum, world-famous artist, was born in Idaho, in 
1867, and grew up among pioneering people in the West. 
The picture in the oval, taken at his home in Connecticut, 
shows him with his children, Lincoln and Mary Alice. 
(Top) Central group in the Stone Mountain memorial, with 
General R. E. Lee and other Confederate leaders in full relief 


near here where I can stay a few days?” 

There was a house and, fortunately, it 
was the home of Mr. Samuel Venable, 
whose family owns the mountain. Ar- 
rangements were made for the sculptor 
to remain, and for the greater part of 
three days he studied the huge rock, 
watched the play of light upon it, saw it 
emerge from darkness at the break of 
day, and disappear into the gathering 
gloom of the evening. 

As he studied it, he turned over in his 
mind the history of the Confederacy; 
and there came to him a vision of thou- 
sands of soldiers marching across the face 
of the great rock; men on horseback and 
afoot, gigantic men, symbolizing the long, 
hard fight the South had made, and the 
bitter struggle it went through during 
the days of its Gethsemane, following 
the collapse of all its hopes. 

On a piece of paper Mr. Borglum 
sketched the vision; and from that day 
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to this, the fundamental idea 
of the memorial has not been 
changed, The artist saw what 
could be done, and what ought to 
be done; saw it clearly, as all in- 
spired men see. 

Then he set about doing it. He 
has made more than two hundred 
addresses throughout the South, 
explaining what he had in mind. 
And the people of the South, 
always devoted to their heroes, 
imbibed some of his enthusiasm 
for the project, which is the most 
extensive sculptural undertaking 
in the history of the world. 


"THE gigantic figures are now 
being cut into the stone face of 
the mountain; and Mr. Borglum, 
with a passion that has not cooled 
with the passing of eight years, 
is devoting most of his time to 
transforming the vast piece of 
rock into a memorial that will 
tell its story for a million years, 
and then fora million more. 


Stone Mountain is a granite monolith, 
seven miles in circumference at its base. 
The northward face slopes from the top 
to a point where this slope changes ab- 
ruptly to a sheer 700-foot precipice, pre- 
senting a surface of rock, uncracked and 
perfect, 5,000 feet wide. 

The stupendous monument is possible, 
first, because nature, in a whimsical 
mood, erected a mountain out of solid 
stone; second, because a sculptor, in 
reverent mood, saw a chance to immortal- 
ize a great struggle; and, third, because 
the people of the South have an abiding 
love for the men who fought so gallantly, 
and who lost, in the heroic war of the 60’s. 

Mr. Venable has deeded the face of 
the rock to the Stone Mountain Monu- 
mental Association; Southern states are 
appropriating money through their legis- 
latures, and Southern ore through 
the Daughters of the Con 
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(Above) A view of Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta, 
Georgia, showing the 
outlines of four horse- 
men in the central group 
of the Confederate Me- 
morial. These horsemen 
are the height of a six- 
teen-story building. A 
specially made magic 
lantern throws images of 
the figures on the moun- 
tain at night, and paint- 
ers, suspended from the 
top of the rock, trace 
six-inch outlines of the 
men and horses. The 
painted lines are guides 
to the drillers, who are 
let down each day. When 
completed, there will be 
2,000 figures in the mon- 
ument. The photogra- 
pher who took this pic- 
ture was a mile away 
(Left) Drillers at work on 
the face of the moun- 
tain. These men are 
digging out the form 
of General Lee’s hat 


raising more money by popular subscrip- 
tion, to carry through the most imposing 
plan of its kind ever evolved. 

In this memorial the figure of General 
Robert E. Lee, and other figures in a 
central group of half a dozen or more 
leaders of the Lost Cause, will be as- high 
as a sixteen-story building! Streaming 
across the face of the mountain will be 
hundreds, even thousands, of unnamed 
soldiers—cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
—all bearing silent witness to the heroism 
that is innate in mankind. For this will 
be a monument to Man, and not only 
to the Confederacy—to his ‚courage, his 
creative genius, his appreciation of noble 


deeds, 

reat Sphinx of Egypt could be 
hidden behind General Lee’s head! The 
largest pyramid in Egypt, if placed at 
the base of the mountain, would fall a 


—feet in diameter! 
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horse! A horse’s head, in this central 

group, will measure fifty feet from ears to 

nostrils, and the nostrils will be seven 

Twenty-two gallons 

-of paint were used in tracing six-inch- 
wide outlines of only two horsemen. The 
figures that are carved in full relief will 
stand out twenty-five feet from the face 
of the mountain. 

a , At one time,” said Mr. Borglum, “I 
thought of making my horses only fifty 
feet high; but when we projected a 
fifty-foot horse on the side of that big 
rock, he looked like a goat!” 

Under the marching figures, at the 
base of the mountain, Mr. Borglum will 


— dig an enormous room into the granite. 


“It will have columns in the entryway, 

—commemorating each of the Confederate 
-States, and there will be vaults within 

<for the storing of Confederate records. 

—.This room, a memorial to the women of 
the Confederacy, will be used for vari- 
ous kinds of patriotic gatherings. 


UTZON BORGLUM, the genius 
whose name will be forever linked 
with this “eighth wonder of the world,” 
is probably better fitted to undertake 
such a feat than any other man. Reared 
in the West, in the old frontier days, he 
ot a view of the vastness of life. He 
as studied, as few men have, the his- 
tory of his country; and he has a deep 
reverence for the great men and the 
great epics in American history. To 
think of him is to call four words to 
mind: Individual, sincere, reverent, dra- 
matic. It is hard to say which of 
these words describes him best, for he is 
a composite of all four. Rodin, most 
amous of the modern sculptors, de- 
cribed Mr. Borglum as the greatest 
id foi in America. 

hen he was a youth he knew General 
Frémont, the Western pioneer, and Mrs. 
Frémont, wife of the general. “That 
doy,” said Mrs. Frémont one day, point- 
ing to Gutzon, “will surely ride to fame 


ederacy, are -hundred feet short of reaching Lee’s yon horseback!” 
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And he has; for in his pictures and his 
sculpture you find hundreds of horses. 
He has always loved them, from the day 
he bought an Indian pony for two dollars 
and seventy-five cents out in Nebraska. 
But he has always loved people too, from 
the days when he saw sturdy men and 
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afraid of them, for the pale-face hadn’t 
entirely subdued the wild red men of the 
plains in those days. Sometimes we would 
scurry to the attic and hide when we saw 
them approaching; at other times they 
would come upon us unawares, and stare 
curiously through the cabin windows, 


women moving on westward to claim Vsending shivers up and down our backs. 


that rich territory for civilization and 
America. He is a man who would be 
rich, no matter what his financial rating, 
for he always sees the wonder of life, 
the beauty and the drama of it. 

Born on the shores of Bear Lake, 
Idaho, fifty-six years ago, he grew up 
in a time and amid surroundings that 
brought out all his sense of drama, all 
his independence 
and courage. In- 
dians still roamed 
the plains and hid in 
the mountains,when 

Nhe was a boy. Idaho 

“was then a terri- 
ory, embracing the 

“area of several later 
states, and yet in 
its enormous con- 
fines there were only 
‘about twelve thou- 
‘sand white people. 
Bear Lake is among 

“the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a beautiful 
spot where nature, 
with reckless aban- 
don, has heaped 
high great piles of 
earth and stone, 
studded them with 
trees, and where in 
winter great strips 
of white down the 
sides of the moun- 
tains reveal the 
snow valleys. 

There was no city 
or town then on 
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‘the lake; just a 
Xsmall army post. 
Mr. Borglum’s 


father, a doctor, was 

born in Denmark, and so was his mother. 
Gutzon was the first of nine children. 
His name is Danish for “good son.” 


[EAVING the wilds of Idaho, the family 

moved, when Gutzon was a boy, to 
Nebraska City, a small town. hen 
Doctor Borglum went to St. Louis for 
a post-graduate course in surgery, and 
on his return took his family to Fremont, 
Nebraska. 

“Fremont,” Mr. Borglum told me, 
“was then a frontier town of perhaps a 
thousand people, all of them sturdy 
pioneers. My father’s practice took him 
great distances into the plains, and I 

often rode with him as he visited his 
patients. 


the martyred President. 


“JFREMONT made an indelible impres- 
sion upon me. It was there that I first 
got a glimpse of life, its meaning, its 
suffering, its strength. Everything about 
me was vast and free and full of the 
spirit of independence. The men I knew 
were strong. Life was full of action, and 
I was eager to ride out into the midstream 


This wonderful figure of Lincoln, in Newark, New Jersey, is one of Mr. 
Borglum’s greatest pieces of work. To a perfect physical likeness in 
_bronze, he added something of the noble simplicity and friendliness of 
True to his subject, the sculptor has made 
Lincoln, as this picture shows, accessible to any who care to come to him 


“T loved my parents devotedly, yet 
something inside of me made me run 
away several times. Once, before I was 
ten years old, I ran off and stayed for 
three days with a settler near town; and 
on another occasion I ran away and re- 
mained for six months, working on 
farms. It wasn’t that I was unhappy at 
home; I’ve often tried to analyze the 
motives that made me run away, but 
never have found a real answer. I guess 
it was just life surging up in me, the 
desire to get into the great drama all 
about me, and to play a part of my own. 

“I remember, too, the little one-ring 
circus that came to town each year. 
That was a great occasion for all of us!” 

Doctor Borglum’s 
next move was to 
Omaha,. and Gut- 
zon was sent to 
St. Mary’s, a boys’ 
school near Topeka, 
Kansas. He re- 
mained there for 
two years, drawing 
more than he stud- 
ied, and winning 
such favor with his 
instructors that 
they had him make 
pictures and statues 
of the saints, and 
of popes, to be used 
in the chapel. 

“They had me do 
too much of that!” 
he said. “I got tired 
of it and ran away 
from school, pee 
ing to my people. 
On the way I bouche 
the first real paints 
I ever owned. In 
Omaha I attended 
the public schools, 
but went on draw- 
ing in my books and 
etching on my slates. 
I never had received 
any instruction in 
the technique of art, 


of it. I carry in my mind to-day a pic- /except from an occasional itinerant teacher 
ture of Fremont as it was when I was a /who was no good.” 


boy.” 

While living in Fremont, Gutzon got 
into no end of trouble with his teachers 
because he was forever drawing pictures 
of horses, Indians, and other men in 
his books, and etching them in his 
slates. 

“T had my heroes,” he said, “and they 


Awere a strange lot: Savonarola, the me- 


dieval evangelist; Wild Bill, the Indian 
fighter; Socrates, the philosopher; and 
Sitting Bull, the fierce Indian chief. I 
had a pony and used to ride him all 
about the place, letting my imagination 
run riot. Í gloried in imaginary fights, 
migrations, hunting, and all sorts of ad- 


“Caravans of people, moving westward, y venture. 


assed through Fremont, driving oxen, 
orses, and mules. I loved to look at 
these hardy folk, pushing on to new ad- 
ventures. Many of them became sick, 
and died in Fremont; others died along 
the trails; some were killed by Indians; 
and many were caught in blizzards and 
perished of cold. 

“Indians used to come to town to sell 
meat and to exchange their baskets and 
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“My father and mother were highly 
educated, and on winter nights, as we 
sat around the fire in our cabin, they 
read to us and talked to us. Life was 
simple, almost crude, but at the family 
fireside we drank in the classics. Father 
especially loved Plato and Socrates; and 
Mother would read poetry to us, and 
tell us stories of famous men. She saw 
I was to an artist, so she got books 


pottery for trinkets. We children were yabout art and read them to me. 


(CALIFORNIA was fairly well settled 
by that time, and the fame of its 
climate was spreading. So Doctor Bor- 
glum, with age creeping on him, decided 
to move to Los Angeles, and there spend 
his remaining years. 

“The colors in the hills, the water, the 
vividness of sunrises and sunsets had 
always inspired me,” said Mr. Borglum, 
“and when we got to Los Angeles I gave 
myself over to painting. ost of my 
pictures were of horses, Indians, and 
frontier life. Some of them were sold 
locally, and in that way I earned enough 
money to go to San Francisco, where 
for the first time I entered an art school. 
I remained there two years, meeting with 
fair success. Then, after going back to 
Los Angeles for a year, I decided to come 
East. 

“I had just money enough to get me 
as far as Omaha; but I took along my 
entire collection of paintings and bronzes 
and sold them to a private collector in 
that city. He gave me two thousand 
dollars for the lot.” 

With that (Continued on page 66) 


My Adventures 
As a Bold, Bad Budgeteer 


Walking the floor with a sick baby is nothing compared with sitting up with an 
_ailing budget—Many a night I’ve worked until past any honest man’s bed- 
time, trying to decide whether a cigar belonged under “Fruits and 
Vegetables” or “Heat and Light” or “Social Advancement” 


BUDGET is the shortest distance 
between two dollars. No 
home is complete without one. 
That is to say, one budg- 
et... and two dollars. 

In these days practically every home 
has a budget, has had a budget, or is 
about to have a budget. Budgets are a 
national custom in the Land of the Free 
(Spender) and the Home of the Brave 
(Bill Collector). 

Giving till it hurts 
became a national 
pastime during the 
period of the late 
war. Saving till it 
hurts is but a nat- 
ural aftermath. As 
everybody knows, a 
dollar not only will 
not go as far as it 
used to, it will not 
go at all unless the 
owner is a keen 
judge of distance. 
Also, direction. 


HE dollar is 
worth only about 
half what it was 
some years ago. In 
other words, a man 
must save twice as 
much as he used to 
in order to have as 
much as he used to 
save. There are still 
people whosay, “Oh, 
_ We just pay as wego!” 
But the truth of the 
matter is that the 
pay-as-you-go pol- 
icy pays only when 
you don’t go much. 
If the average 
head of a family would be out of the 
retrenchments by Christmas, he would 
do well to try the budget system in some 
form or another. I know. I have been a 
budgeteer. But there are certain draw- 
backs. A budget, speaking from my own 
experience, is a great thing if you do 
weaken. Occasionally. And probably 
every budgeteer does. 

There is such a thing as being penny- 
wise and budget-foolish. Thrift is great 
stuff and highly desirable, if you ask me, 
but there is no sense in making the Great 
American Home a cashier’s cage, Ma and 
Pa a couple of cash registers, and the 
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Wife’s birthday 

First instalment income tax (first painful drop in finances) 
Wife’s sister’s birthday 

Aunt’s birthday (tough month for savings) 

Second instalment income tax 

Cousin’s birthday (cousins whose birthdays come in same month with income tax 


By H. I. Phillips 


kiddies little adding machines. “Home, 
Solvent Home” may be a wise motto, but 
it sometimes tends to oust the “Home, 
Sweet Home” motto from its peg over 
the fireplace. 

“Keep the home sires earning!’’ has 
been the motto in my family for years. 
And Mrs. Phillips, some time back, added 
the words “and banking.” We have had 
budgets. We have one now—after a fashion. 


Chart of My Course on the High Seas of Family Finance 
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KEY TO CHART 


instalment have to accept minor remembrance) 
Summer vacation expenditures (real big hole in year’s savings) 
Third instalment income tax, sister’s birthday, and first attack of hay fever with 
consequent doctor’s bills (I hate September) 
Winter coal bill 
Last instalment income tax 
Christmas (sudden, abrupt, and ghastly drop of assets to cyclone cellar) 


The truth of the matter is, however, 
that in’ my case whatever financial 
success I have had has been due to a 
partnership system, with the wife as the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the minister 
of finance, and the secretary of the 
treasury. Mrs. Phillips handles the 
money. 

I can hear cries of “The poor fish!” from 
thousands of male readers at this con- 
fession. Such an admission, I am fully 
aware, is generally accepted as qualifying 
a man for full membership in the Ancient 
Order of Saps. Nevertheless; I am for it. 
After once starting a system like this, 


naturally a man has to be for it! Still, I 
admit it has worked out splendidly. A 
pest many husbands would be better off 

nancially if they adopted the slogan, 
“Let Georgette do it!” in matters of 
home finance. 

Of course this idea works best in cases 
where the wife is by temperament and 
training a good business woman. In my 
case, Mrs. Phillips is a better business 
woman than I am. 
And she doesn’t have 
to be so very good, 
at that, to eam this 
distinction. I am as 
poor a business man 
as you will find in 
seventeen counties. 
Most newspaper 
men are. 


HERE are three 
classes of married 

couples: those who 
could have had mon- 
ey, those who had it, 
and those who still 
have it. And not all 
the good people are 
in the last class by 
any means. Saving 
can be overdone. 
There is no excess of 
joy in a home that is 
runonastrictly busi- 
ness basis. Which is 
why nomanever pro- 
poses toa girl, with 
this fervent plea: 

“I love you, Do- 
ralinda. he mo- 
ment I first looked 
into your eyes I 
knew you were the 
one girl in all the 
world to help me keep expenses down. 
Fly with me, dear heart, and we will 
spend our lives adding and subtracting 
happily ever after!” 

And why the girl never responds: 

“Yes, Gerald, Í will be yours. I always 
have craved a big, strong, thrifty man 
like you to make weekly deposits for. We 
will go through life as two financiers with 
but a single budget!” 

It just isn’t done. Man cannot live b 
budget alone. There are times when bot 
husband and wife must cry out, ‘Oh, 
bother the budget! Let’s go down to the 
Ritz and have (Continued on page 62) 
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What a Youngster Learned From 
His Grandfather’s Newspaper 


“I used to read the obituaries,” says Herschel Jones, prominent Minneapolis pub- 
lisher, “and they taught me the value of patience, and of credit based 
on character and integrity—It was on these corner 
stones that I built my plans for the future” 


By James H. McCullough 


HEN Herschel 

one of the smal s of 

datenon, in New York 

tate, it was a village so 

tiny that it was hard to 

tell where the town stopped and the 

country began. The Jones family de- 

pended for a living upon a farm of twenty- 
six acres and a little store. 

Even as a boy, Herschel had a hunger 
for knowledge. But in the Jones home 
there were only nine books; and the 
neighbors were no better off for 
reading matter. His grand- 
father, however, subscribed for 
a New York newspaper, and the 
boy read every issue; in fact, he 
read almost every word in every 
issue. 

“One feature of the news that 
interested me intensely,” he said 
to me not long ago, “was the 
obituaries! You smile at that. 
But I learned some very im- 
portant lessons from those brief 
sketches. I noticed, for example, 
that in some men’s careers there 
were long periods of time when 
they held the same position. They 
seemed to be standing still. And 
yet, in the end, these very men 
often reached a high place. 

“I saw, too, that most men did 
not begin to make money until 
after they were forty. So I 
decided not to worry about 
making money until I was past 
that age. In the meantime I 
would be preparing, filling my 
head with things I would need 
to know when the time came. 

“That was the first lesson I learned 
from the obituaries; they taught me to 
have patience. 

“Then there was another thing I no- 
ticed: Credit, based on character and 
integrity, appeates to be immensely im- 

ortant in the careers of these men. 

ad seen, in a book, Benjamin Franklin’s 
precept, ‘Pay as you go.’ But that precept 
didn’t seem to me to fit in with the facts 
in the obituary notices. I thought a 

reat deal about the matter, and finally 
decided upon a precept of my own. 

“ ‘Never pay as you go—but pay!’ 

“Years afterward, when I had moved 
to Minneapolis, I put that theory to a 
practical test. At that time my work as 
a reporter on the ‘Journal’ brought me 
into contact with bankers and other 
commercial men; and I decided that the 
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ones was 


time had come to establish my own 
credit. So one day I went to see a 
banker with whom I was acquainted. 


“TP LIKE to borrow fifty dollars for 
thirty days,’ I said to him; and I said 
it with fear and trembling, for I wasn’t 
at all sure whether he would lend me the 
money or not. I was almost as surprised 
as I was pleased, when he said: 

“Why, certainly! We’ll be glad to 
lend you fifty dollars.’ 


How Much Salary a Young 


Man Ought to Get 


EN Herschel Jones was twenty-two 
years old, he was hired as a reporter 
for the Minneapolis “Journal,” which paper, 
by the way, he now. owns. His salary was 
fifteen dollars a week. 

“But,” says Mr. Jones, “I did not then, 
and I do not now, consider salary of much 
importance to a young man. All that he 
ought to have—and I mean this literally— 
is enough tohouse and feed himcomfortably. 
If he has more it is likely to turn his atten- 
tion away from the question which is most 
important to him while he is young, that 
is: Does the job he holds lead in the right 
direction?” 


“That was the first of a series of bor- 
rowings which continued over a period of 
years, for no other purpose than to es- 
tablish my credit! I never used these 
borrowed sums. When the notes came 
due I paid them off with the very same 
money that had been loaned to me. Grad- 
ually I increased the amounts I asked for, 
finally getting as much as two thousand 
dollars at one time. 

“I didn’t want the money; but I did 
want the credit! I wanted the people to 
understand that when Jones borrowed, 
he would pay! 

“The test of my theory came when I 
decided to start publishing a commercial 
paper of my own. To put such a paper 
on a paying basis, I needed fifteen thou- 
sand dollars—and five thousand dollars 
was all I had. I went to the cashier of a 


bank where I was well known through 
my frequent borrowings, and explained 
the project to him. 

““T think we can let you have ten 
thousand,’ he said; ‘but come in and 
tell the directors what you’ve just told 
me. We are to have a meeting in a few 
minutes.’ 

“I did so; and the directors, several 
of whom were known to me, began dis- 
cussing the loan. When it came the vice 
president’s time to speak he said: 

“Tm in favor of letting Mr. 
Jones have the money. If he 
doesn’t pay, charge it to me!’ 

“Then came the president’s 
turn. 

“I also am in favor of letting 
Mr. Jones have the money,’ he 
said. ‘I don’t know him very 
well personally, but I have no- 
ticed that for a good many years 
he has been a borrower from 
this bank and he has always 
paid,’ f 

“For fifteen years or more I 
had been following my plan, 
hoping that some man of conse- 
quence would notice my record 
and, at the critical moment for 
me, would say just what these 
officials did say. 

“My paper was launched; and 
by the time it was on a paying 
basis, I had spent either sixty- 
eight dollars more, or sixty- 
eight less than the fifteen thou- 
sand I had figured would be 
needed. I can’t recall which it 
was.” : 

Fifty years have passed since 
Herschel Jones depended upon his grand- 
father’s newspaper to supply him with the 
knowledge he was so eager to acquire, and 
in those fifty years he has made himself 
one of the leading newspaper publishers of 
America. He now owns the Minneapolis 
“Journal,” the paper he formerly worked 
for; and he is one of the few newspaper 
proprietors who are actively their own 
editors. 

I think that I have never met any man 
who exemplifies more clearly the fact 
that the individual who decides what he 
wants in life, who is patient and unswerv- 
ing, and who develops the abilities he has, 
can get what he wants, if it is a right 
thing and in accord with his capacity. 
Jones decided as a boy what he wanted 
to make of himself, what he needed to 
do in order to (Continued on page 74) 
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Herschel V. Jones 


WHEN he was ten years old Herschel V. Jones, now 
owner of the Minneapolis “Journal,” began what was 
to be his life work. It was a small beginning, for his 
first “newspaper” had a circulation of less than a 
dozen, and it was “printed” with a lead pencil! When 
he became eighteen he bought his home town news- 
paper, the Jefferson, New York, “Courier,” operated 


it a few years, then went West. Finding a job on th 
paper he now owns, he became internationally know: 
through his estimates of the wheat crops. Each yea 
he traveled over the entire wheat area, and base 
his forecasts on his personal observations. Mr. Jones 
who is sixty-two years old, bought the “Journal” in 1908 
and since then has been both its publisher and editor 
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Hoover Art Studios, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond 


MILLIONS of people all over the world know Mrs. 
Bond as the composer of “The Perfect Day,” “I Love 
You Truly,” “Do You Remember?” “His Lullaby,” 
“My Son,” and scores of other songs. After the death 
of her husband, nearly thirty years ago, she had a bitter 
struggle with poverty, renting out rooms in her home, 
painting china, writing songs and giving concerts, in her 
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Finally, her 


efforts to support herself and her son. 
music began to win recognition, and with the assistance 
of her son she formed a publication house through which 
she issues her own compositions. Mrs. Bond was born 
in Janesville, Wisconsin, sixty-one years ago, and al- 
most from her infancy she showed a decided talent for 
music. She lives in Chicago, and in California. 


Carrie J seobe Pond Has Written 
Her Life Into Her Songs 


The most famous of these, “When You Come to the End of a Perfect Day,” has 
been sung, literally, around the world—Five million copies of it have 
been sold—But back of this extraordinary achievement were 
years of struggle with poverty and sickness and sorrow 


N AN upper room of the Glenwood 

Mission Inn, at Riverside, California, 

a woman paused as she was dressing 

for dinner, to watch from her win- 

_ dow the fading of day into night. 

Since early morning, as the guest of 

friends, she had been shown one lovely 

scene after another. The hours had been 

filled with delight. And now, as she 

watched the night coming on, she said, 

with a sigh of pure happiness: 

F = Ir has truly been a perfect 
ay!” 

Acting on a sudden impulse, 
she an to write; and, in 
the intervals of dressing, hurry- 
ing from dresser to table and 
back again, she set down two 
stanzas. 

Later, when she and her 
friends were dining in the patio 
of the hotel. under the starlit 
sky, she read the verses to 
them—then tucked the slip 
of paper away and promptly 
forgot about it. 


UT the words remained in 

her subconscious memory; 
and months afterward, on 
another starlit night, they came 
again to the surface of her 
mind. With other friends she 
was driving across the Mojave 
Desert, after another won- 
derful day, when she suddenl 
began to sing softly the words 
she had written that evening 
in Riverside. The melody 
seemed to come spontaneously, 
without thought or effort. 

“You’ve composed a new 
song, haven’t you?” her friends 
asked her. 

Surprised at the realization, 
she answered, ‘‘Why—I guess I have!” 

She certainly had. When she had per- 
fected the melody, that song, “A Perfect 
Day,” was published; and the woman who 
was its author and composer, Mrs. Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, found to her amazement 
that she had written the most popular 
of all modern songs. 

Many fanciful stories have been told 
about how it came to be written; but the 
above is the true story. Every night the 
orchestra of the Mission Inn plays “A 
Perfect Day,” in the very setting where 
Mrs. Bond read aloud the stanzas less 
than an hour after she had put them on 


paper. 


By Neil M. Clark 


But great songs do not spring out of 
empty lives. To appreciate, at its full 
value, the healing happiness of a perfect 
day one must have known sorrow and 
hardships, discouragements and _loneli- 
ness. Carrie Jacobs-Bond has known all 
of these. 

Meeting her for the first time the other 
day, in the music-room of her home high 
qn a hill overlooking Hollywood, I found 


The Song That Has Sold Five 


Million Copies 


A PERFECT DAY 


EN youcometo the end of a perfect day, 
thought, 
While the chimes ring out with a carol gay 
For the joy that the day has brought, 
Do you think what the end of a perfect day 
Can mean to a tired heart, 
When the sun goes down with a flaming ray, 
And the dear friends have to part? 


_ And you sit alone with your 


Well, this is the end of a perfect day, 
Near the end of a journey, too; 

But it leaves a thought that is big and strong, 
With a wish that is kind and true. 

For mem’ry has painted this perfect day 
With colors that never fade, 

And we find, at the end of a perfect day, 
The soul of a friend we’ve made. 


COPYRIGHT BY CARRIE JACOBS-BONO 


her one of the most extraordinary persons, 
man or woman, I have ever known. 

She has a genius for writing songs that 
touch the heart. “Just a-Wearyin’ For 
You,” “I Love You Truly”—these, and 
many others of her songs, are familiar to 
hundreds of thousands; but almost the 
whole world knows “A Perfect Day.” 

Many songs sell phenomenally for a 
few months. But the sales of “A Perfect 
Day” have continued steadily, year in 
and year out, ever since it was published, 
fourteen years ago. More than ee mil- 
lion copies have been sold! And that is 
only a part of its distribution, for Mrs. 
Bond draws royalties from twenty-nine 


mechanical music concerns, including the 
manufacturers of phonograph records and 
player rolls. 

The song, indeed, has passed into the 
language, and created a phrase used in 
daily speech. It has inspired cartoons 
without number. It has been translated 
into more languages than any other song. 
It has been heard and played and sung 
and whistled everywhere. 

a recent trip abroad, Mrs. 
Bond heard it in restaurants 
and hotels in London, Paris, 
and Rome; she heard gamins 
whistling it in the streets of 
Constantinople; soldiers passed 
her hotel at night in pen 
singing it; and in Egypt she 
attended a native wedding 
where, as she went down-stairs 
from the room of the women, a 
hundred men, who could not 
even speak her language, were 
whistling the tune of “A Per- 
fect Day,” in her honor. 


HO is the woman that 
wrote this and other 
world-known songs? Was it 
pure chance that enabled her 
to stir the hearts of millions? 
Was the miracle of “A Perfect 
Day” wholly a miracle? 
he story of Mrs. Bond’s 
life is the best answer to these 
uestions. She is much more 
than a composer. For a ma- 
jority of her songs she has 
written the words, as well as 
the music, and has painted the 
cover designs. She has pub- 
lished separately several fete 
volumes of verse, a much larger 
volume being ready now. She 
was probably the first woman 
composer to be her own publisher and, fur- 
thermore, it was by playing and singin 
her songs that she created the original 
demand for them. 

She was an invalid when circumstances 
came that forced her to make her own 
way in the world. But she had a will 
that would not be defeated. Time after 
time she seemed to be utterly conquered, 
beaten by life. But she did not know it— 
would not have it so—and it turned out 
that it was not so. 

ne talent for music developed very 
early. 

“When I was no more than four,” 
she said, “I often slipped away to the 
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“My little paradise,” is the way Mrs. Bond describes her home, ‘‘Nestorest,’’ at 
Grossmont, San Diego, California. The house, as the picture above shows, is set 
on a promontory, and on a clear day commands a view across valleys and plains 
to mountains one hundred and sixty miles away. This is her favorite retreat 
for rest and study. Mrs. Bond has another home at Hollywood, California 


piano in the front 
room of our house, a 
few miles from 
Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, where I was 
born. 

“I used to pick 
out tunes I had 
heard; and what I 
couldn’t remember, 
I improvised. When 
I was nine I could 

lay Liszt’s ‘Second 
Rasoir by ear 
correctly enough for 
it to be recogniz- 
able. Until then I 
had taken no lessons 
and could not read a 
note. But if I heard 
a piece once, I knew 
it by heart. Later, 
I had a teàcher for 
several years. 

“My first mar- 
riage, when I was eighteen, interrupted 
my study. But, at twenty-five, I married 
Dr. Frank Lewis.Bond, who took a deep 
and sympathetic’ interest in my music. 
Under the stimulus of his encouragement 
and enthusiasm, I wrote the words and 
music of some of the little songs that were 
continually running through my mind. 

“I took a few of the best to a Chicago 
publisher, who looked them over, and 
said, ‘No!’ 

“ ‘But, he added, ‘we want some 
children’s songs. Could you do some- 
thing of that sort?’ 

“I could—and did. By noon the next 
day I had composed the words and music 
for a little song which I called ‘Is My Dolly 
Dead?’ The publisher accepted it. And 
within five days it was being sung by 
Teresa Vaughn, in the comic opera called 
‘1492 This was in 1892 or 1893, in 
Chicago. 


THE song was successful and had a 
certain vogue; but I didn’t follow it 
up. I had my husband and my boy, and 
they filled my life. Then—Doctor Bond 
was killed in an accident. Most of his 
capital had been invested in a mining 
company, and almost at the same time 


(Above) The Rose Porch in Mrs. 
Bond’s Hollywood home,known 
as ‘‘The end of the road.” The 
vine that encircles this porch 
climbs toaheightof threestories 
(Right) An open-air fireplace, 
with a flagstone, flower-lined 
walk leading to it, is one of 
the features of Mrs. Bond’s 
garden at Hollywood 


as-his death the company was 
declared bankrupt. 

“But that was not all. In 
the district where my husband 
practiced there had been a 
great deal of sickness. Times 
had been hard, too; and for 
four years he had fought the 
battles of his patients without 

utting a cent of charges on his 
ooks. 

“So, at an age when most 
women are beginning to settle 
down complacently, I was 
thrown on the world, an invalid, 
with an eight-year-old son to 
care for, and with only three 
thousand dollars as my whole 
capital. That lasted, all told, 
maybe a couple of years. Then 
we were absolutely on our own. 


“T know now, after what I went 
through in the next seven or eight years, 
that adversity is the school in which 
one learns courage, the crucible in which 
we are proved worthy. Adversity is not 
an affliction—it is an opportunity for us 
to see what we are really made of. Life 
is tasteless—like food without the season- 
ing—until experience flavors it. 


‘NMA USIC and painting were my only re- 
sources. I was no business woman, 
and had never been trained to handle 
money and affairs. In fact, I remember my 
grandfather’s remark that no woman in 
his family should go out and earn her 
living. Soit was all new and strange tome. 
“My first year in Chicago I made both 
ends meet by taking a large old house on 
Harrison Street, furnishing it from things 
from my own home and renting rooms to 
students. I presume it is from this that 
the rumor came that I kept a boarding- 
house back in the old days. As a matter of 
fact, Iwas not much of a success as a rent- 
er of rooms, and I am 
afraid we should have 
starved to death if I 
had taken boarders! 
“ Fortunately for me, 
I had a clever knack at 
sewing, which stood me 
in good stead many 
a time during those 
years. My mother used 
to say to me, when I 
asked for a new dress: 
“Certainly you may 
have one, if you will 
make it yourself!’ 
“So, from the time I 
was fourteen years old, 
I had planned and made 
my own things. And 
now, in this crisis, I 
exchanged my ability 
to sew for some public- 
ity for my songs: I 
(Continued on page 92) 


The Autobiography of a 


Bashful Man 


I finally came to a point where I had to lick my shyness and awkwardness, 
or be licked by them—I chose the former, and I won 


Y WIFE and my partner are his presence, though I know now that he hours without a word. How they ever in- 
responsible for this story. If would have been only too glad to have us. duced him to attend I do not know, but 
any man finds it helpful, his We thought him guk and fearsome, when, ke looked as though the agony would 


thanks are due to them. If, in truth, he was 
in some respects, it seems the affection he lacked the power to evoke. 


almost too intimate, my 
defense is that they would 
have it so. 

“T can think of five men 
right off the bat whose 
bashfulness costs them a lot 
of ‘money every year,” my 
partner said. “Your story 
would be good medicine for 
them.” 

“There must be thou- 
sands,” said my wife. 

They may be right. They 
often are! At any rate, I 
will set down my story from 
its far-off beginning. 

In a little green cemetery 
on the outskirts of an Iowa 
town stands a stone marked 
“Josiah Furness, 1815- 
1894.” The stone is visible 
evidence that my father’s 
father passed on long ago} 
but my whole life has been 
a struggle with his spirit. 

It is an awe-inspiring ex- 
perience, this business of 
taking yourself apart and 
deciding what characteris- 
tics came to you from this 
. ancestor, what ones from 
that, what your environ- 
ment has contributed, and 
how much or how little you 
have built into the structure 
of your character on your 
own account. 

Tt was not until I had 
opened myself up, letting 
the light into every corner, 
that I discovered the little 
p led figure of my grand- 
at urness, and realized 


that I was destined to have 
him as a silent partner all 
my days. He was one of 
those sturdy, silent men who 
made the United States. 
The con able security of 
New England was intoler- 
able to him. So he forced a 
way mto the new Western 
country, cleared his own 


pa x land, married the 
daughter of another pioneer, 
and ide penile in 
one e independence. 
Was strong and brave. 


But he was 


Five Practices Through Which I 
Got Over Being Bashful 


ý HESE,” says the author of this article, ‘are the 
five points in my creed: 

“í. I have made it a rule always to know 
something about the other man’s business before I 
meet him. . . . I learn in advance all I can about his 
situation and his interests. I find out, as far as possible, 
why he is making money, and why he is not making 
more money. Often I get someone who has his con- 
fidence to bring us together. Then I gossip with him 
about the things that are uppermost in his mind. 
More money is one of those things; and usually, as the 
conversation gets to that point, he begins to see for 
himself how our goods fit into his situation. With a 
little deft guidance on my part, he proceeds to sell 
himself. 

“2. I have forced myself to be a fair speaker. ... 
In my resolve to cultivate this gift I made use of every 
occasion. l attended meetings in obscure corners of 
the city and, pushing my way up to the platform, made 
speeches. Sometimes the crowd jeered. But no one 
knew me; I didn’t care. I spoke in church meetings and 


stood on soap boxes in political campaigns. Desperate 
expedients, but they achieved their purpose 


‘é 


3. I have cultivated all the social habits. I play 
nothing well—but I play everything. My golf score 
stands steady at about 100; I seldom win at tennis; I 
have never bowled above 155; I know no fancy swim- 
ming strokes; and I ride in a fashion painful to me and to 
the horse. But I join in with whatever the crowd wants 
to do. 

“4. Gradually I have come to reverence men more 
than I ever did, but I no longer fear any of them. . . . 
The millionaire and the pauper have equal spans of life 
and must return at last to the dust from which they 
came. For any one of us to waste an hour or a single 
minute in being afraid of another is treason to our com- 
mon humanity. 

“s. Finally, and most important, I have come to 
have conviction of the importance of my work. This is 
the great banisher of bashfulness. I am not merely 
a salesman urging grocers to put a certain line of goods 
on their shelves. I am a feeder of the human race. 
Without me and the other millions who are engaged in 
raising and marketing food, humanity could not go on. 
This 1s a magnificent calling. Every useful calling is 
magnificent.” 


ashful, and yearning for end him. 
The little town in which he lived was 


never tired of discussing 
him and my grandmother. 
How in the world had he 
persuaded so happy and 
fun-loving a little woman to 
link her fortunes to his? 

We never knew. She 
went everywhere and en- 
joyed everybody, whereas 
he had no social contact 
with the world. Yet in the 
privacy of their own lives 
they seemed to have a per- 
fect understanding which 
made them indispensable to 
each other. 

My father inherited her 
eyes and hair, her quick 
responsive smile, and her 
love of friends. With a little 
more education he might 
have gone far in the world, 
but he stopped school at 
eighteen, married young,and 
raised six children on the 
wages of a country carpen- 
ter. 

Two pictures of him stand 
out very vividly in my 
memory. I see him astride 
the ridgepole of a house, his 
big voice booming out its 
friendly greeting to all 
passers-by. And I see him 
again in church, his knotted, 
sunburned hands gripping 
the collection plate, his 
Sunday shoes emitting a 
sanctified squeak with every 
step. There was always a 
scar on those hands, a 
scratch from a nail or a 
black and blue spot, but 
they were spotlessly clean. 
Good, honest hands that 
were never closed against an 
appeal for help; good, hon- 
est heart that never knew a 
doubt. 

Why couldn’t I accept 
life easily and naturally, as 
he did? Why was it that my 
grandfather's sensitiveness 
should skip a generation 
only to break out with re- 
doubled intensity? 

No one can answer. All 


In his youth he had fought a bear and I know is that even the simplest experi- 


inordinately sensitive as well; and he killed it with no other weapon than a ences of my childhood and youth were 
never fought a real fight against his sen- hunting knife; but any stranger driving freighted with misery. When I was six 
up to the house could send him streaking years old, a children’s party was given by 
_ Lean remember how we children’ stood for the farthest wood lot. Once, at a Mrs. Slater, who owned the big house 
m awe of him. We never dared speak in church supper, I saw him sit for three on the hill. The (Continued on page 102) 


sitiveness and conquered it. 
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Of course I refused him coldly. I was perfectly able to get partners enough without any assistance from Madge Edwards 


»., ments and worries, 


Will Stays Out Nights 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


IS strange how, whoever you are, 
you think other people don’t amount 
to much. When I was twelve and 
still liked to play prisoners’ base and 
run-sheep-run, I thought the only 

people in the world who were really peo- 

le (except Father and Mother and 
Kathie, of course) were the bunch I 
played with. ; 

Pd see the high-school crowd walking 
along, and they looked no more amiporrane 
to me than if they, had been delivery 
wagons or hydrants or something. They 
eked natural, like part of the scenery, 
but I can’t say I ever thought they were 
exactly anybody at all. Mi 

It wasn’t till I was in the high-school 
crowd myself, walking along in couples 
too, that I began to realize that the chil- 
dren that played run-sheep-run all over 
the front yards on our street were just a 
bunch of kids that you couldn’t tell one 


from another, no more like people than so | 


many puppies. And they didn’t have any 
more sense. 


when a couple of little girls who were play- 
ing tag chased out, and actually dodged 
around us for all the world as if we'd been 
a tree! 

But of all people on earth who looked 
like nothing at all to.me, married people 
used to be the most so. They’d come to 
the Dancing Club parties in the K. C. Hall, 
and help make a crowd, which you need 
for a party, but that was all. Of course 
I was always glad to have a married man 
ask me to dance, because the more men 
who ask you to dance the better, be they 
what they may. But they certainly never 
seemed like regular people to me. y 

As for young married couples having 
anything exciting or thrilling or worrying 
in théir lives! fa have laughed at the 
idea. Married life seemed safe and placid 
and dull beyond belief. 


All of which goes to show how young. 


and ignorant I was. In the year Will an 
I have been married I-have come to see 


all life differently: ` Especially about mar-. 


ried life being placid and dull. 
Single girls may think they have excite- 
ies, but they “‘ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet.” Worry—why, in all the years 
hefore I was married put together, I never 
worried as much as f ve worried the last 
three months, about Will -staying out 


E tragic part of it was that I, myself, 


was really responsible for his getting’ 


started. He never went anywhere without 
me- for months after we were married. 
Most of the other young married fellows 
belong to some lodge, but Will said noth- 
ing doing for him, he’d rather stick around 
home with me. This used to make me feel 
rather proud and superior, naturally. I 
was over at Dulcie’s one afternoon when 
Roger told her he was going to a special 


Why, Will was walking home 
from high school with me one afternoon: 
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lodge meeting that night. Dulcie’d been 
cleaning house all day. 

“Oh, I think it’s mean for you to go off 
again and leave me alone, after I’ve been 
working all day,” she said. , 

“I’ve been working all day, too,” Roger 
said plaintively. ‘Sticking in a bank from 
eight-thirty to five-thirty isn’t just fun, 
you know.” š 

“H’mm. You’d think it was if you’d 
ever tried cleaning-house,” said Dulcie. 

I saved the day by inviting Dulcie to go 
to the movies with Will and me, and 
naturally F felt pretty pleased to have Will 


showing so plainly that. he was crazier 
about me than Dulcie’s husband was 
about her. -` 


"THEN Dulcie organized the Lodge 
Night Club. 

There were seven members and it met 
Monday: nights when their husbands went 
to lodge. Sometimes they all went to the 
movies together or met around at each 
others’ houses and played cards.» Their 
husbands called for them after lodgé and 
they had grand refreshments. They were 
always talking about it, and I began to 
wish I could join. They were crazy to 
have me because it would make just two 


` tables for bridge. So when Will said he’d 


been asked to join the lodge but wasn’t 
ing to do it, i told him how much good 
T rho ht it did a man to belong to a lodge. 
Will admitted it might not be a bad thing 
in a way. 
“ But it would leave you all alone Mon- 
day nights,” he said. oe 
“Oh, that would be all right,” I said 
unselfishly. “I can find something to do 
with the other girls, or something.” 
“Well,” said Will, “but I’m afraid 
you’d get lonesome—” 
“Oh, don’t worry about me,” I urged 
bravely. “Pll make the best of it some 
way. I'd really love to have you join the 


‘lodge, Will; PI gi along all right. i ee 


“We-l-l,” said Will, “if you're sure—” 

And right there was something that, if 
I had only realized it, was a warning. This 
was Will’s tone. It was eager. In spite of 
alt he had said about not caring anything 
about joining, in spite of the fact that it 
meant leaving me one night out of every 
single week, Will wanted to join that 
lodge. He liked the idea of getting off 
once a week with a bunch of just men. 

This came to me afterward, when I had 
begun to worry. But then I was think- 


ing I’d call up Dulcie in the morning and - 
tell 


her the Lodge Night Club could meet 
here next time. It seemed so grown up 
and married to be in a club where all the 
other women’s husbands were going to 
lodge, too. 

And in the excitement I never thought 
once of the seriousness of ‘what I was 
doing to Will. I didn’t realize that in urg- 
ing hin to join that lodge I was doing 
the same thing as forcing his first drink 


on a man with a weakness for liquor. 
I really couldn’t very well have known 
it then, as a matter of fact, for at that 
time I knew nothing of Will’s Tendency. 
His mother told me of this tendency of 
his when it was too late. Will had come 
by it naturally; his father had had it be- 
fore him, and Will’s had begun to cro 
out when he was in college. Still, with 
a great deal of tact on my part, this in- 
clination of Will’s might have been kept 
under control for years and years, maybe 
forever. That is what simply wrung my 
heart when I first began to see the serious- 
ness of what I had done. To think that 
my hand had given him the first push! 
This tendency, which had been inside 
Will like a tumorous growth for years and 
years, growing, growing, growing, was a 
tendency for getting on committees. I 
was so ignorant that at the beginning, 
when Will came home from the second 
lodge meeting and -told_me he’d been put 
on the New Building Committee, I was 
actually pleased. Will himself was simply 


‘delighted. I could tell because he was ter- 


ribly matter of fact. about it. That’s Will. 
The more flattered he is, the harder he 
tries not to show it. ee 
“Of course,” he admitted, “I’m the 
only young fellow on the committee. But 
they just picked me on account- of my be- 
ing in Sal Dad. They think it’s good to 
have a fellow in the real-estate business.” 
I happened to mention this to- Mother 
Horton, and she made that funny noise 
with her. tongue and a, tooth and said, 
“Will’s his father right over again. Can’t 
be in a lodge ten days before he is put on a 


‘committee.” 


“Yes,” I said proudly. “None of the 
other Lodge Night Club's husbands are on 
a committee. ; SE 

“That’s how it goes,” said Mother 
Horton, with a queer look. “Some chil- 
dren can sleep with a sister who has the 


„measles and never catch them, and others 


can’t walk past a house and look at.the 

quarantine card without breaking out'in 

rash the next morning. Some men aren’t 

susceptible to committees and it doesn’t 

make any difference how often -they’re 

exposed. But Will is just like his father. - 
If there’s only one committee in the whole 

lodge, he’ll catch it.” . 


THAT first regular committee of Will’s 
was supposed to meet only once in two 
weeks; even that was bad enough, but 
they were always ringing in extra meetings 
on him, and on an evening when we’d 
lanned to do something else, or when I’d 
Peen in the house all day working, and 
felt that Will had been off to the office all 
day, and had had fun enough without go- 
ing out to a committee meeting at- night. 
ut if the lodge committee meetings 
ever seemed a little annoying to me it 
was just because I didn’t know what real 
trouble was. I didn’t find out that till the 
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Boost Montrose Club be- 
gan its Hospital Drive. 
All the young business 
and professional fellows 
in town belong to the 
Boost Montrose Club, 
but they aren’t very ac- - 
tive init. Itisrun by the 
older business men, and 
especially by Father Hor- 
ton, who is the president. 
Of course Will had al- 
ways gone to the monthly 
meeting, but that was all 
it had ever amounted to. 
The Drive was to get 
enough contributions so 
that the new hospital, the 
only bigoneinthecounty, 
would be built in Mont- 
rose instead of Verblen. 
Will had nothing to do 
with the Drive at first. 
The older men in the 
Boost Montrose Club 
were running it, with 
Will’s father at the head. 
“Oh, he would be at 
the head,” Mother Hor- 
ton sighed to me. ‘You 
never catch that man be- 
ing passenger, he’s always 
Se to be the engineer. 
e’s given his office for 
headquarters for the 
Drive, of course. His of- 
fice has been headquar- 
ters for everything in this 
town, from the Band’s 
Annual Minstrel Show to 
the Better Milk for Bet- 
ter Babies’ Club.” 


AND then, when the 
Drive had been on 
only two days, Father 
Horton caught an awful 
cold and it went into lar- 
yngitis and then tonsilli- 
tis. Owing to tonsillitis, 
he had to stay in bed, and 
owing to laryngitis he 
couldn’t talk much. It 
was a terrible combina- 
tion fora man like Father 
Horton with a Drive on. 
It never occurred to me 
that this had anything 
to do with me, though, not till the night 
of the first Dancing Club party. 

“You go on to the dance with Dulcie 
and Roger,” Will said at supper. “I’ve 
got to go back to the office Pr half an 
hour or so to see some of Dad’s commit- 
tee. I'll be there just as quick as I can.” 

“All right,” I said amiably. 

I felt so pleased to come sweeping into 
the K. C. Hall. Here I was, six months 
younger than Madge and a whole year 
younger than Corinne, and yet I was one 
of the young married crowd. I realized 
how cheap it must make my old bunch 
feel, so I put myself out to be specially 
kind to them, going out of my way to 
speak to each one, letting them see that 
just because my life was different now 

didn’t look down on my old friends. I 
thought I would ask Will to dance once 
with each of them, too. It would flatter 
them. 

But I had, as the saying goes, reckoned 
without my host. For Will didn’t come. 
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I felt Will’s chair being pushed back beside me, and Will 


I didn’t really expect him for the first 
dance, but when the third began and still 
he hadn’t got there I began to be worried. 
During the fourth I called up the office. 
Yes, he was still there but he’d get over 
in just a few minutes. A few minutes! It 
was quarter of eleven when he finally got 
there. Naturally, I was furious. There, 
after I had planned to spread a little sun- 
shine among the single girls with Will, if 
I didn’t see Madge aiee Dan Lawson, 
who had brought her, and ask him to 
dance with me. Of course I refused him 
coldly. I was perfectly able to get part- 
ners enough without any assistance from 
Madge Edwards. But what a position for 
a young matron to be placed in! 

When Will at last got there I was so 
mad at him I couldn’t trust myself to 
speak. He began right off telling me, as 
though it explained everything, that the 
Drive Committee had voted to put him 
on it regularly in his father’s place. He 
explained how of course it was just be- 


cause their office was the headquarters 
and everything—that offhand way he al- 
ways does when he’s pleased and flattered. 
But I didn’t fall for it this time. 

“How often does this Drive committee 
meet?” I asked coldly. 

“Oh, just once a week,” said Will. 
“Wednesday nights.” 

“You go to lodge Monday night and 
to the lodge committee meeting every 
other Friday already,” I reminded him. 

“It’s just for a month, you know,” Will 
reminded me, “‘that the Dave lasts.” 


WELL I supposed I could stand it 
twice a week for just a month. Twice 
a week! How downright idiotic such 
optimism was! Twice a week! The very 
first week he was out three nights. To 
the lodge, to a committee meeting, and one 
night over to old Mr. Burriss’s, just to 
“talk about the Drive.” I tried to be good- 
natured at first. I went to the movies 
one night with Dulcie and Roger; I went 
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stood up. For a panicky moment I tried to clutch him back 


over to Mother’s another night; and one 
night I stayed home and read. 

“Irs a darn shame,” Will said. “But 
don’t stick around home alone. Go on, 
go somewhere yourself every night.” 

That was fine to say, but where was 
there to go every night? Places, I: mean, 
where I wanted to go without Will. 
Howard Merton’s wife would call up and 
say: 

“‘Can’t you and Will come over and 
play bridge a while to-night?” 

‘And Frank Kirksby would say: 

“Get old Vilhelm, Dot, Sat let’s go 
over to the Verblen game and paint the 
town purple afterward.” 

It was always “you and Will.” 

The second week it was four nights. 
The Drive committee had two extra 
meetings. 

“They’re not regular meetings, you 
know,” Will explained, as though that 
made it all right. “Thursday we’re going 
out to talk to some of the farmers.” 


“Thursday night too!” I gasped. 

“Well,” said Will uneasily, “it’s like 
this: If the Verblen people get hold of the 
farmers first and talk them into wanting 
the hospital there— It isn’t a regular com- 
mittee meeting, you know.” 

“Well, good heavens, doesn’t an ir- 
regular meeting leave me all alone at 
home just the same?” 


AS THE Drive went on I got to know 
just how a drunkard’s wife feels. Will 
would have that queer, guilty look when 
he’d come in to supperand Fd know what 
it meant—he was going out again that 
night. It was like drinking, in another 
way, too. Each day that passed it got a 
stronger hold on him. A committee meet- 
ing, instead of satisfying him a little, only 
left him with a more determined appetite 
for more. He’d try to explain and excuse 
himself, telling me how necessary it was 
for him to go—always terribly necessary, 
businesslike-sounding reasons. 
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But I wasn’t fooled! 
All the time, no matter 
what he was saying, as 
plain as a light shining 
through a pane of glass, 
was the expression on his 
face, giving him away. 
He could dress it up in 
all the businesslike rea- 
sons he liked, but he 
wanted to go to all those 
committee meetings. He 
had a taste for commit- 
tees. 

Our young bunch, 
who had nothing to do 
with the Drive, began 
teasing me about Will 
being out so much. 
They'd say, “I'll bet 
she’s a blonde,” or call 
me “the merry widow,” 
and ask me if I was get- 
ting my alimony regu- 
loch š 
AS EIA when I’d be 

alone at home, I’d sit 

and think how it used 
to be before Will took 
to committees. How he 
used to wipe the supper 
dishes for me and then 
we'd put a new record 
on the machine and 
practice the tango glide, 
or play a game of rum- 
my, or hed read out 
loud while I embroidered 
on a guest towel. Pd 
think of these times till 
Pd get so blue and un- 
happy I couldn’t keep 
my mind on reading or 
anything else. Then Will 
would come home from 
the committee meeting 
or from driving out to 
talk to some farmer and 
all he’d want to talk 
about was the Drive. 

Pd pretend to listen, 

but Pd really hear 

scarcely a word he’d say. 

Pd sit there, an inter- 
-+ ested smile on my face, 

and my heart just sick 

inside me. e had 

been married just a 
year, and yet—wasn’t Will losing inter- 
est in me already? l 

I read an article in a’woman’s magazine 
about how a neglected wife should try to 
make herself and her home so attractive 
that her husband wouldn’t want to go out 
nights, all the meet-him-with-a-smile-and- 
flower-in-your-hair stuff, but it didn’t 
help me any. That writer didn’t know 
anything about men with a taste for com- 
mittees. I could have dressed up like 
Irene Castle and had Harry Lauder in 
person to entertain Will, and he’d have 
said he was sorry but he’d got to see a 
fellow out beyond Verblen. 


(THE one thing that helped me bear up 
at all was the fact that on the twenty- 
eighth the Drive would end. The thir- 
tieth was our first wedding anniversary. 

“PIL tell you what, Doll,” Will said, 
on one of the very rare occasions when he 
wasn’t thinking more about the hospital 
than he was about (Continued on page 04) 
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He Gave Up a Good Law Practice 


To Become a Stenographer 


By this unusual expedient Marcus L. Bell broke into the legal department of a 
great railroad; he is now vice president and general counsel of the road, 
which is the top rung in the ladder he set out to climb 


FEW months ago I was in one of 
the offices of the Rock Island 
Railway, in Chicago, when a 
group of men came in from 
the adjoining room. As they 
stood there, discussing something among 
themselves, the man Í had been talking 
with said to me: “ ou see that bi 
chap, over at the right? that’s Mark Bell, 
vice president and general counsel 
of the company. I'll tell you a 
good story about him: 

“When he was a boy, living 
down in Arkansas, he saw an ad- 
vertisement stating that a cer- 
tain official of the Rock Island 
road, here in Chicago, wanted a 
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“Yes, at the little town of Pine Bluff,” 
said Mr. Bell. “I'll tell you anything 
you. want to know; but I'll warn you 
that there’s nothing interesting in my 
career.” 

Well, I’m going to tell here the story of 
that career; ane I will let my readers 
decide for themselves whether there is 
“nothing interesting” to be’ found in it. 


Cut Out the Long Words and 


the Fat Phrases 


course in three years, receiving his aca- 
demic degree when he was only eighteen. 
From that time, he supported himself. 

However, that is of no great impor- 
tance. Thousands of boys, even young- 
er than he was, earn their own way. 
But comparatively few of them know clear- 
ly what way they intend to follow! Young 

ell did. He had made up his mind to be a 
lawyer; and every step he took dur- 
ing the next five years was straight 
along the line of his purpose. 

He hadn’t money to go to law 
school, so he went to work. First, 
he taught mathematics in a boys’ 
school at Searcy, Arkansas, and 
later in the Pine Bluff high school. 


But at the same time he studied 
shorthand by himself and began 
to read law, borrowing the books 
from local lawyers who had known 
Colonel Bell and were interested 
in his son. 

As soon asthe young man had 
become sufficiently expert in short- 
hand, he got a position as clerk 
and stenographer in a local cotton- 
oil mill, working in the office by 
day and studying his law books at 
night. Then he was court report- 
er for a year—still reading law 


INE out of ten men and women 

havetowrite business letters some- 
times. Mr. Bell, who is the chief lawyer 
for a great railroad, says that such let- 
ters should not, as a rule, be more than 
half a page long. He almost never 
goes beyond that limit. - 


secretary. Bell wired the official 
that he was coming to take the 
position. When he arrived a 
day or two later the official hap- 

ened to be out of the office. 
Bell calmly announced that he 
was the new secretary, asked 
where his desk was, and sat down 
there. When the official came in, 
Bell told him he had come for 
the job and was ready to go to 
work. He got the job. And ten 
years later he was a director of 
the road. Can you beat that?” 


“You can say a lot in half a page, 
if you cut out the long words and the 
fat phrases,” he declares. 

The trouble with most of us is that 


words come easier than ideas. Know 


“No,” I said; “but it sounds 
too good to be true.” 


[r TURNED out I was right. The 
story was too good to be true, 
as I discovered when I repeated it 
to Mr. Bell himself a few weeks 
later at his office in New York. 
But he told me what really did 
happen. And this story, the true 
one, is far more interesting to 
me than the fake one was. 
“Whoever told you that yarn,” laughed 
Bell, “got two of his facts right. I did 
live in Arkansas when I was a boy; and 
I did come to the Rock Island road as 
a result of reading an advertisement. 
But that’s about as far as the truth goes.” 
“Then tell me the straight of it,” I 
said. “And,” I added, “don’t confine 
` yourself to that incident. I know a few 
things about you. I know that you were 
made general attorney for the Rock Island 
when you were only thirty years old; and 
that you became general counsel when 
you were only thirty-seven. But if I 
didn’t know this, I should think it was 
another case! of ‘too good to be true.’ 
I wish you would start at the beginning 
and tell me how it all came about. Were 
you born in Arkansas?” 


ww 


what you want tosay. Stick tothe point. 
Use few words and short ones. 
beat around the bush. These are pret- 
ty good rules to follow if you want to 
write an ideal business letter. 
ever, that kind of letter is certain to 
be read through to the end. 


Forty-three years ago, Marcus L. 
Bell was born in Arkansas, where his 
father, an ex-Confederate officer, was 
practicing law. Colonel Bell died in 
1893, when his son was only thirteen 
ears old. He had been one of the best 

nown lawyers in the state; but a profes- 
sional man in a small Arkansas town made 
comparatively little money in those days. 
Moreover, Colonel Bell was generous 
with the money he did make, as many 
a young man whom he helped to get a 
start could testify. The result was that 
his family was left in straitened circum- 
stances at his death. 

When young Mark was fifteen, he 
entered the state university, having bor- 
rowed the money necessary to pay his 
expenses. He completed the four years’ 


Don’t 


More- 


at night—until, in 1902, he was 
admitted to the bar, and opened an 
office in Pine Bluff. 


ROM the start, {his prospects 
were pood. His father had made 
a host of friends who were glad to 
ive “Colonel Bell’s boy” a chance. 
usiness came to him in the first 
place simply because he was the son 
of his father. He handled it well, 
and that brought him more busi- 
ness. He {had every reason to believe 
that he would become one of the leading 
lawyers of the state. But that prospect'did 
not satisfy him! as it was, it wasn’t 
good enough. He wanted a broader field, 
a higher ladder. So in 1903 he went to 
Chicago and spent the summer studyin 
at the University of Chicago Law School. 
However, his chief purpose in going was 
not to study law, but to study Chicago! 
He wanted to look that city over and to 
decide whether it was the field for him. 
Having made up his mind that it was, 
he went back to Pine Bluff and resumed 
his practice. But, as he intended to live 
in Chicago, he subscribed to a Chicago 
daily paper, the “Tribune,” so that he 
could keep track of affairs in his future 
home. 
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April 15, 1904, he read an advertisement 
in the “Tribune,” stating that a stenog- 
rapher was wanted in the law department 
of a corporation. It did not name the 
corporation and was signed simply “B. 
N. 303,” a “blind” advertisement to be 
answered in care of the “Tribune.” 

It was about nineteen years after this 
“ad” appeared that I repeated to Mr. Bell 
the story which, as I had expected, was 
too good to be true. When he reached 
this point, in the story that was true, he 
rang for his secretary. 

“May I see the file 
of the correspondence 
with Mr. Beman in 
regard to my application 
for a position!” he said. 

It was laid on his desk 
and I was permitted 
to go through it. 
wish every young man 
could study it. i wish 
every employer could 
see it. For that matter, 
no one could read it 
without finding a mental 
and moral tonic in it. 


S FOR what it reveals 

about Mr. Bell him- 
self, the story told in 
these letters and tele- 
grams gives all the ex- 
-planation that is’ needed 
to account for his achieve- 
ments. If those letters 
and telegrams were to be 
reproduced here, without 
the addition of another 
word, you would need 
nothing more. They 
give a wonderful picture 
of the man himself. 

The first letter was 
dated April 15, 1904, the 
very day he read the 
“‘Tribune’’ advertise- 
ment. The letter, which 
was typewritten, was less 
than a page in length, 
yet it contained every 
essential fact in regard 
to his age, experience, 
references, and purposes. 
He said that he was 
willing to come on trial. 

The next morning, he saw the advertise- 
ment again in the “Tribune” and im- 
mediately sent this telegram: 

B. N. 303, TriBune BuirLDING, CHICAGO 

If position unfilled I want it. See my 
letter yesterday. M. L. Bell. 

Remember that this was nineteen years 
ago; that young Bell had been a poor boy, 
not brought up, so to speak, on telegrams; 
that he lived in a little Southern town, 
where people didn’t rush to the telegraph 
office except in great emergencies. Yet 
he somehow knew two important things: 
the value of time and the necessity of 
getting the attention of the man he wanted 
to reach. 

A week went by without any response. 
Then came a letter signed by T. R. 
Beman, who was at that time chief clerk 
in the Law Department of the Rock 
Island Railway at Chicago. In its way, 
it was as good a letter as young Bell’s had 
been: direct and brief, but asking shrewd 
and pointed questions. The very day it was 


start. 


received Bell sent his answer. Init he said: 


I answered your advertisement because I 
desire to get into a large law office and am 
willing to start at the bottom. I want the 
benefit of the larger experience and a chance 
for promotion. I am making a success of my 
practice here; but the opportunities for general 
practice in this locality are very limited. As 
for the chance of an opening in your office, I 
don’t mind taking the risk of being kept in one 
place for several years. 


He then answered some questions 


Mr. Bell is one of the people who seem to get off in life with a running 


He entered college when he was only fifteen, was graduated at 
eighteen, and, starting at the bottom, became Vice President and General 
Counsel of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway—the highest legal 
Position in the corporation—when he was only thirty-seven. He was born in 
1880 in Pine Bluff, Arkansas; went to the publicschools and to the state uni- 
versity; supported himself by teaching and in other ways while he studied 
law; then got a position with the Rock Island road. The story of his dogged 
persistence in going after this job is told in the accompanying article 


about his typewriting ability, and added: 

I can come to Chicago, to talk this over with 
you, at any time you suggest; and two or three 
days’ notice would be enough for me to arrange 
to come permanently. I should not care to 
come for less than $100 per month, and am 
perfectly confident I can be worth that to you. 

You must admit that here was a young 
man who had quickness, decisiveness, 
clearness, and confidence. He knew what 
he wanted. He believed in himself, be- 
lieved to the point of being willing to start 
at the bottom. And he had persistence! 
The day after he had sent the above 
letter he dispatched this telegram: 

Please give me trial. Can report Chicago 
Monday. Wire answer. 

I can imagine Mr. Beman reading that 
telegram and telling himself that this 
young Pine Bluff lawyer certainly had 
“something on the ball,” something that 
would make any young man valuable to 
any employer. At any rate, Beman sent 
a telegram to Bell, that same day, saying 


that he would arrange for a meeting 
between them during that week. 

Bell’s wire to Beman had been sent at 
eleven-thirty-three in the morning. He 
received Beman’s reply in the afternoon. 
And before night he had posted a brief 
letter, quoting the two telegrams, and 
saying that he would come to Chicago at 
any time. 

ut at that point silence descended on 
the Chicago office. Two weeks passed 
without a word from Beman. In the 
meantime, Bell had been 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
on business, and had met 
an old friend, who asked 
himif he knew Mr. Peirce, 
the local representative 
of the Rock Island road. 
Bell said he never had 
met Peirce. 

“Well,” said his friend, 
“he asked me about you 
this morning. Why don’t 
you drop inand see him?” 


O BELL “dropped in” 

to see Mr. Peirce, had 
a pleasant call, and took 
his leave. He did not 
know that Peirce had 
been asked by T. R. 
Beman to find out all he 
could about a certain 
Marcus L. Bell, of Pine 
Bluff. He did not know 
that Robert Mather, then 
gencral counsel for the 

ock Island—the high- 
est office in the law de- 
partment of that road— 
was looking for a private 
secretary. Bell did not 
know that he had so im- 
pressed Mr. Beman that 
he, a youngster whom no 
one in the Chicago office 
had ever seen, who had 
been recommended to 
them only by his own 
correspondence, was be- 
ing considered for that 
position. He did not 
know that on May 4th 
Beman sent Mather the 
following memorandum: 


I enclose correspondence with Bell, of Pine 
Bluff, which speaks for itself. He answered an 
adv. which I inserted for a man for this office. 
I wired Mr. Peirce about him. Mr. Peirce saw 
him and speaks highly of his personal appear- 
ance and address. I shall wire Bell to be in 
Little Rock on the 6th and you can arrange to 
see him for yourself. : 


Bell did see Mr. Mather in Little Rock; 
also, Mr. Jackson, then general solicitor 
of the road. After Mr. Jackson left Little 
Rock, Mather arranged that Bell was 
to have a place in the Chicago office of 
the law department at one hundred 
dollars a month. Bell was to await in- 
structions about coming. 

He waited a week. Then, on May 
13th, he wired Mr. Beman at Chicago, 
asking if it could be arranged for him to 
start in on the twentieth. Beman replied 
that Mather had not returned to Chicago 
and that Jackson knew nothing about 
the arrangement. Bell wrote, explaining 
the matter, and (Continued on page rro) 
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Mrs. Tilson, visibly impressed, held out her hand with a glance which she intended 
to be arch. “Your room is ready for you,” she told him in fluttering italics 
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Through the Trap Door of 
Opportunity 


The story of a gentleman of leisure 


By Alice Louise Lee 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GERALD LEAKE 


ASHINGTON BURR 

HAYNES was prominently 

. among those present in his 

brother Tom’s household 

when the furnace began to 

function in November. His sole duty was 

its care. But at the end of two weeks, witha 

well-manicured hand pressed against the 

small of his back, he passed up this care as 

being too taxing to a disordered liver. In 

May, when the grass was starting up ro- 

bustly on the handkerchief-sized lawn, he 

had -relinquished the handle of the lawn 

mower. His heart beat irregularly in May. 

In September, with hedge pruning in 
sight, his lungs seemed affected. ` ` 

rs. Tom, with a fortitude born of long 

experience, endured the May and Sep- 

tember lapses in silence, but the day of his 

divorce from the-coal shovel she remarked, 
“Something is going to be done.” 

Six words, uttered quietly, Mrs. Tom 
not being a chatty woman. Speech was 
the only form of work not utterly abhor- 
rent to Washington, with the single excep- 
tion of working his six brothers for a living. 
He had been the petted seventh son and a 
weakling in childhood. 
rst of Mrs. Tom’s “doings” was 
to insist on his passing through that much 
advertised institution where medical ex- 
perts, in turn, sit in microscopically on 


each organ. The result of this examination ` 


filled its victim with consternation. “The 
most perfect specimen of a forty-five-year- 
old,” so ran the depressing verdict, “that 
has ever passed through our hands. Good 
for twenty years more of active work.” — 
“Active work!” Apprehensive shivers 
attacked Washington’s perfect spine. 
Mrs.:Tom. paid the bill, and at once 
ised ghe curtain on the second act. ` 
She ‘said nothing. to the brothers, who 
had logg ceased all attempts to provide an 
entraitce into their own businesses for the 
youngest-—who always provided an imme- 
diate exit for himself. ‘Silently she jour- 
neyed from the suburbs of Brooklyn to 
Manhattas, armed with Washington’s 
ham photograph. On her return 
she ihe astonishing statement that 


Ta 


she had placed him in a position for which 


his igure and manners fitted him glove- 
fashion; that, on the following Tuesday, 
he was to don the gorgeous uniform of a 
sidewalk man in front of the great store of 
Sickle Brothers and open limousine doors 
for the lady customers. 

The last act in her drama was staged at 
the breakfast table the following morning. 
Washington Burr came down late, with an 
air of bearing up nobly under the indignity 
put on him the previous evening, and sus- 
tained by the reflection that his powers of 


evasion had, so far, always proved equal 
to any task allotted him. 


“T have rented the north room,” 


said 


Mrs. Haynes clearly, between: fruit and . 


oatmeal, “for ten dollars a week. The 
roomer takes possession on Monday.” 
For an instant no one spoke. The head 
of the house, so-called, silently absorbed 
oatmeal. The children stared, open- 
mouthed, at their mothér. Washington 
gasped, swallowed coffee, swallowed fear, 
and kept on swallowing. l 


“That’s Uncle Washington’s room,” - 


finally piped up the youngest child. 

- “It’s the room your uncle has occupied 
for two years, yes. But now he'll live 
near the store where he is going to work.” 

- “That sidewalk business is—is absurd,” 
stammered the outraged Washington 
Burr. “It’s not to be considered.” 

Mrs. Tom’s reply was to arise and lay 
two Manhattan papers beside his plate. 
“You can visit the furnished rooms ad- 


-vertised to-day and prepare to move on 


Monday,” she said quietly. 

Five minutes later the brothers were 
left alone, Washingtoni removing a fine 
dew from his high forehead with his nap- 
kin. “A uniform,” he began thickly. “Are 
you going to stand by and see me—” 

“Won't see you!” Tom mumbled. 
“ Never pass that store. Off my route.” 

Washington, anguished by man’s in- 
-humanity to man, raised his voice, ‘‘It’s 
not possible for me to stand all day in the 
wind and rain, with my weak lungs—” 
He stopped abruptly, with a gasp. 


M prepared for flight. “Those lungs 
A of yours have exploded,” he ‘said 
bruskly. “‘Work’s your long suit here- 
after.’ Then he weakened, partially. 
Washington Burr was a likable man. The 
brothers whom he was not visiting at the 
time had a sneaking fondness for him. 
Tom’s fondness had outlasted a two-years 
visit. 
Leaning across the table he. made 
a hasty pass. “Here, Wash, is a.trifle to 
grease the skids to your new job!” And 
was gone, taking hope with him. -_ . 
- Washington discreetly concealed the 
two tens and a five in an inner pocket. 
But even this gift could not obliterate the 
ignominy of “Wash” and “job.” He 
dimbed the stairs-up to the north room, 
his no longer. Rented for ten per week! 
Mechanically he opened the news- 
papers, from which his sister-in-law had 
thoughtfully removed all reading matter 
save the pages given over to the adver- 
tisements of F urnished Rooms to Let.” 
He looked down the columns blankly. He 
had never had occasion to go room hunt- 


ing, all of his brothers being possessed of 
good homes, closed to him now on ac- 
count of that cursed bill of geod health. 
: ‘Ten per week,” he mourned, survey- 
ing the cheerful room. He scribbled the 
amount on the margin of a paper. There 
were four other rooms on that floor. 
phoueheuly, at the point of his pencil, 
he evicted the children, one by one, from 
their beds, and finally turned Tom-and his 
efficient wife out while he multiplied. 
When he footed up the total monthly in- 
come from five rooms, he stared ‘at the 
result in amazement. If only he owned— 
fuinished— PE. ES oh eas 

Ensued an hour of intensive thought. ~ 


Two hours later he left the house, 
groomed and brushed and polished. 
Fortunately for him, his merchant broth- 
ers dealt in articles which adorn the 
outer surface of man and, being secretly 
proud of their youngest brother's appear- 
ance, enabled him to look as though he 
had stepped out of a front-page advertise-. 
ment of men’s furnishings. oe 
rs. Tom, at the window, noticed that 


- he was stepping high and twirling his cane 


every second step. Her eyes followed him 
with an admiration heightened by the fact 
that he was leaving on Monday. And 
yet she sighed. The house already began 
to feel strangely empty without his cheer- 
fully pompous presence. She recognized 
much good material gone to waste in her 
lazy, good-natured brother-in-law. 

ate that evening he returned, still 
stepping high, albeit on a blistered heel. 


He greeted Mr. and Mrs. Tom without 


rancor, announcing that he had rented a 
room-and would depart with his baggage 
on Monday. In response toa miulatude 
of inquiries he made guarded replies; yes, 
a igh rooming-house near Gramercy 
Park. Mrs. Tilson, his landlady, was a 
widow. No, no family, except—here his 
tone took on a causti¢ edge—a maiden 
sister, a school-teacher of a prying, curious: 
nature and crude manners, very unlike 
Mrs. Tilson, who was of an open, sweet 
nature. No, he was not hungry. The la- 
dies had been on the point of sitting down 
to dinner when he called, and after the 
room business had been transacted Mrs. 
Tilson had asked him to partake with 
them and meet “‘Sister.”’ He had enjoyed 
the dinner. His emphasis on the last word 
would seem to exclude Sister from his 
sense of enjoyment. He then gave Mrs. 
Tilson’s address and telephone number 
and retired to the north room to soak his 
blistered feet and pack his possessions. 
It was noon on Monday, when, fault- 
lessly groomed and twirling his walking 
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stick every second step, he approached 
Mrs. Tilson’s lodging-house. He observed 
with satisfaction the neat homes which 
lined the street, observed regally through 
a pair of enormous shell-rimmed eye- 
glasses with a gold bridge riding conspicu- 
ously across the tops, while a broad black 
ribbon cut a wide swath down over his 
cheek and chest. 


AS HE reached the bottom of the steps 
leading to the entrance, Mrs. Tilson 
herself opened the door and stood framed in 
a doorway too high for perfect symmetry 
in the framing, but none too broad. Years 
ago Mrs. Tilson, without realizing the 
fact, had been graduated from the slim 
class. 

“Isn’t this a perfectly glorious morning?” 
she called brightly. 

Washington instantly arose to the occa- 
sion. “I have but this moment made the 
discovery that it is!” he replied mean- 
ingly, his hand seeking his hat in an ap- 
propriate salute. 

his unexpected greeting agitated Mrs. 
Tilson pleasantly. Never tite had the 
possessor of such magnificent manners 
paid her a week’s rent in advance. The 
other lodgers were mere Persons. The 
man saluting her was a Personage, and 
his salute a social rite. 

Mrs. Tilson, visibly im- 
pressed, held out her hand 
with a glance which she in- 
tended to be arch, “ Your 
room is ready for you,” 
she told him in flutterin 
italics; “but, as I tol 
Sister this morning, it is 
not suited to you.... Pm 
sorry there is not a large 
front room vacant.” 

Washington bowed 
gallantly over her hand. 
“While I should naturally 
prefer more space, a small 
room, under your super- 
vision, is preferable to a 
large one elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Tilson hastily ad- 
justed her hat at a more 
girlish angle and pulled 
her hair further over her 
ears. As she thus in- 
stinctively preened her- 
self, her speech fell mu- 
sically on the ears of her 

aying guest: “Mr. 

aynes, my sister tells 
me that my biscuits were 
total failures that night 
you ate with us. I’ve 
stirred up-some for lunch 
to-day that I do hope 
will be better. If you 
care to risk your health 
again—” 

Washington Burr was 
willing, even anxious, to 
take the gastronomic 
risks involved. He 
climbed three long flights 
of stairs blithely and, in 
the only chair his back 
hall bedroom afforded, oc- 
cupied himself with rows 
of figures, all of which 
began with and were 
based on seven, the rent 
per week of the poorest 
room in the house, which 
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was the heatless one in which he was 
shivering. Occasionally he sighed wearily, 
not having yet fully recovered from his 
Saturday’s exertions to find, not a suitable 
room, but a suitable and wooable land- 
lady possessed of a profitable number 
of rented rooms. His quest had been 
singularly successful. There seemed to be 
but one fly in his ointment, and that was 
the much quoted sister, with her nosey 
tendency to pry into the matter of his 
non-existent occupation. 

At one, he descended with outer pom- 
posity but inner gratitude to hot biscuit, 
Southern style, to a warm, handsomely 
furnished living-room and a gate-leg table 
daintily spread. He found no flaw in the 
setting, unless the discrepancy between 
his hostess’s apparent age and her manner 
could be called a flaw, and Washington, 
soothed by warmth, good food, and the 
excellent prospects vouched for by her 
visible trust and liking, was not disposed 
to find flaws, especially since Sister ate 
her luncheon in the obscurity of Harlem, 
where she taught. 


RS. TILSON had been born a Free- 
hold of Kentucky. At twenty, and 
eighty-five pounds, she had fascinated 
the males of Louisville with delicate eye- 


work and italicized baby talk. At forty, 
and a forty-five waist, she was still laps- 
ing into infantile language italicized. She 
was also still broadcasting glances, with- 
out realizing that years and experience 
had transmuted archness into mother- 
liness, and coyness into kindness. How- 
ever, it still required no great effort to 
look at her, and less effort to talk to her, 
so attentively did she listen to Washing- 
ton’s discourse concerning the prosperous 
business of each member of the aynes 
family, save only the member present at 
the gate-leg table. This from one to two. 

From two till three intimacy grew 
apace, while Mrs. Tilson indulged in an 
italicized autobiography, ending in widow- 
hood and a long house-lease near Gram- 
ercy Park. Here she had been suddenly 
hurled into the business world of fourteen 
Ente rooms, with only Sister to uphold 

er. 

“But,” said Washington involuntarily, 
“it must be a very good business to Re 
hurled into!” 

She did not deny the charge. “But me 
and business!” she e “Tm not 
fitted for business responsibilities. Sister 
has the only practical head in our family. 
I’m obliged to lean hard on Sister.” She 
paused and sighed. ‘“‘Why—lI even have 


Miss Freehold entered the room projectile fashion, her practical head 
struck, in succession, the disordered table, the clock, and her sister. 
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to add on my fingers.” She surveyed those 

lump adding machines mournfully. “And 
Patten forget to give out the towels and 
collect the rent.” N 

Washington’shand abstractedly brushed 
his left breast pocket. She had not for- 
gotten to collect his in advance. “It’s my 
settled conviction’—his old-fashioned 
pronouncement was a trifle husky—‘‘that 
a woman’s work in life is to be—er—the 
sunshine of the home; while man’s is at the 
business helm.” 

A canary burst into song in the bow 
window. Aalesk Maltese cat sat beneath 
the cage regarding the singer out of gray- 
green slits of eyes uncomfortably like 
Sister’s. The clock struck three. Mrs. Til- 
son picked up the cat and pressed a ripe 
ae against the green eyes. She looked 
at her guest a trifle wistfully. Despite 
her avoirdupois, it was evident she was 
but a clinging vine, and Washington 
squared his shoulders, oak-like. 


“RUT where theres no man at the 
helm—” she murmured, and then 
hastily changed into lighter vein, transfer- 
ring her remarks to the cat. “ Putsy knows 
how difficult it is for her momma to be 
businesslike, don’t her?” 
“Her” responded with loud purrings, 


and, her eyes being released by the re- 
moval of her mistress’s cheek, she favored 
the guest with a fixed stare so like Sister’s 
that he shuddered. He seemed fated to 
be overshadowed by the efficient female 
of the species. But, even as he had been 
forced to flee from one, it was possible, 
under contemplated circumstances, to 
force another to flee from him. 

“T am so dependent on Sister,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Tilson. “You see, she is used 
to combat in teaching, and combat is abso- 
lutely necessary at times in dealing with 
lodgers. But I loathe it, don’t me, Putsy 
dear?” She ended in a disloyal murmur, 
“It makes one so hard—even grim.” 

Washington coughed sympathetically 
behind his hand. It would be his glad task 
to demonstrate that business ability to 
run a rooming-house does not necessarily 
include hardness and grimness. Already 
he saw himself sitting at the receipt of cus- 
tom, gathering in the room rents in ad- 


` vance and dealing out justness with a firm 


but kind hand, while Sister sought a fur- 
nished room in Harlem. 

“T dream nights,” continued Mrs. Til- 
son wistfully, ‘‘of a cozy little apartment, 
—a home rather than a place of Pa 

Washington cleared his throat hastily 
for action. Far be it from him to encour- 


slightly in advance of her body. . . . Her greenish glance 
Then it encountered the magnificent Washington Burr 


age such an idea. He spoke largely of the 
secure feeling engendered by bani able 
to stand, as it were, with feet set firmly on 
solid financial foundation. A rambling dis- 
course, but calculated to banish ideas of a 
small apartment with no rooms to rent. 


‘THE clear chimes of the clock striking 
four did not arouse the two at the gate- 
leg table, but the faint sound of a latch-key 
did. Mrs. Tilson gave the guilty start of a 
child caught with its hand in the cookie 
jar. “I had no idea that it was so late,” 
she said, rising hurriedly. “It’s Sister.” 

Washington also arose, but not hur- 
riedly, to meet the relative of the hostess 
who had forgotten time and place because 
of his presence. He saw now that the rea- 
son he had never before achieved pro- 
nounced social success was because his 
associates were friends of his brothers, and 
understood his status in the Haynes house- 
holds. His chest swelled with a feeling of 
having come into his own. 

Miss Freehold entered the room pro- 
jectile fashion, her practical head slightly 
in advance of her body. She was older 
than Mrs. Tilson, taller and more slender, 
but possessing none of those vinelike 
qualities so attractive to the guest. Her 

reenish glance struck, in succession, the 
Mastered table, the clock, and her sis- 
ter. Then it encountered the magnificent 


. Washington Burr. 


“How d’ye do?” she asked, without the 
least apparent desire to know. Then, with 
another glance at the clock, she added 


_with unpleasant abruptness, “I see, Mr. 


Haynes, that you are one of those rare 
men who do not allow their business to 
drive them from morning till night.” 

Washington gave a slight gulp, like one 
struck unexpectedly in the pit. of the 
stomach, but he did ie lose his self-pos- 
session. ‘‘Remember, Miss Freehold,” 
blandly, “that I have but one life to live; 
therefore, why live it in a hurry?” 

“Some of us have to, or else stop liv- 
ing!” she retorted shortly.» She went into 
the room adjoining and shut the door with 
more than a suggestion of force, where- 
upon Washington Burr took his departure. 

His Jandlady followed him into the hall. 

Her brown eyes, raised beseechingly to 
his, were unaffectedly moist. She laid an 
appealing hand on his arm as she whis- 
pered, “‘ Please overlook Sister’s rudeness. 
She is so necessary to me that I want my 
my friends to like her.” 
For once Washington forgot to pose. 
In sincere sympathy, he covered the hand 
on his arm, murmuring, “I shall do my 
best, for your sake.” 

“Thank you,” she returned gratefully, 
adding, in a burst of confidence, ‘‘Some- 
times—there’s certain of the gentlemen in 
the house that she has treated—this way, 
and they have left in consequence.” 

“Dear lady,” he said reassuringly, “I 
shall not be driven away.” 


IS assurance, however, faded as he 

climbed the stairs. . . .“‘ Certain of the 
gentlemen...” These rooms were full of 
men more or less unattached. There must 
be others as impecunious as he who had 
looked possessively on the comeliness of 
the widow and the profits of fourteen 
rented rooms. Sister’s attitude began to 
present itself to him not only as an offen- 
sive but a defensive measure. Was it 
possible that his (Continued on page 112) 


You Own the Most Neglected 
Piece of Real Estate In 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is one of the most 
popular and distinguished clergymen of America, 


both as a preacher and a writer. 


of Immortality.” 
Buffalo, New 
addition to his preaching, 


HE place whereon thou stand- 
est is holy ground.” .. . “The 
place whereon thou standest”?— 
that is the most neglected real 
estate in the world. We look 
for happiness, good fortune, and peace, 
everywhere on earth—except in the place 
where we happen to be. 
“If only ft were somewhere else... . 
That is the refrain we continually hear. 
Men in business, lying down on the 
positions which they have, dream of suc- 
cess, if only they were in another line. 
Husbands and wives, making a miserable 
failure of their homes, are sure they would 
be happy if only they had married differ- 
ently. Ministers, falling flat in the 
churches which they serve, are con- 
vinced that in other pulpits they would 
shine like stars. And many a man, mak- 
ing a mess of his life in Oshkosh, is cer- 
tain that he would cut a great figure in 


the world if only he could live in New 
York. 


> 


His publishers 
have sold nearly one million copies of his books, 
among them ‘‘The Meaning of Prayer,” “The 
Manhood of the Master,” and ‘‘The Assurance 
Doctor Fosdick was born in 
York, forty-five years ago. 
he is a professor 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


The 


We are forever trying to 
change our positions, when 
what most of us need is to 
change ourselves, so that we 
can make something worth 
while out of the positions 
we are in. Multitudes of folk 
need, above all else, to see 
that not some other place, 
but the place whereon they 
stand, is holy ground. 

If we could put New Year’s 
Day into a pulpit, such would 
be his sermon. For New 
Year’s Day is a great preach- 
er, and his simple, searching, 
elemental message is this: 

“Time is passing! If you 
are going to live at all, you 
would better live now; the 
situation which confronts 
you, in your business, your 
family, your character, is 
evidently the one with which 
life intends that, just now, 

ou should deal. You would 

etter fall to and make some- 
thing worthy out of that; and, 
to this end, call in your wan- 
dering eyes from a thousand 
other possible situations to 
see the wealth that lies in 


of our greatest universities 
tells me that all his life he 
has been accustomed to hear 
college cheering. He has heard the expect- 
ant cheers with which the men whip up the 
team’s spirit for a game, the clamorous 
cheers with which they lift the team to 
a touchdown, the stubborn cheers when 
loyalty is made all the stronger by de- 


feat, the thrilling uproar that celebrates“ 


a victory. 

But he tells me that he never heard 
such cheering, before or since, as that 
which greeted a crippled boy on com- 
mencement day, carried across the plat- 
form in the arms of a football player to 
receive his degree with honor. 

Four years earlier the boy had entered 
college, and in his first class had answered 
“Present”? when his name was called. 

“Stand up,” said the professor. 

“I should like to, sir,” came the 
answer; “but I have not been able to do 
that since I was four years old.” 

Put yourself in that boy’s place. How 
easy to surrender to such a problem, to 
pity yourself, to dream of what you 


this neglected real estate 
beneath your feet.” 
In An executive officer in one 


World 


A New Year’s Sermon 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


would do in another situation, but can- 
not do in the situation which you have! 


Instead, that boy so carried himself that 


thousands of college men cheered for 
him as they never had cheered for a 
football victory—because he made holy 
ground out of the place where he was. 

Every twelve months we go about 
saluting our friends with “Happy New 
Year.” But there is no such thing 
as a happy New Year for anybody 
save as he has this insight to perceive 
value and sacredness in the place where 
he stands. 

Four things, more than any others, 
keep us from this kind of insight that 
makes life worth while. 


E HAVE a bad habit of thought by 

-Y which we absorb ourselves in a 
remembered past and an expected future 
—and lose the enjoyment and enrich- 
ment of the present. How many people 
have hardly any life at all, except recollec- 
tions of what used to be and anticipations 
of what yet may come! They have lost 
their present tense. 

Everybody is tempted to lose it. Older 
folk lose their present tense by living 
more and more in memory. It is no longer 
early morning in their lives, no longer 
high noon. The sun is slowly sinking in 
the west; and, as on summer afternoons 
the long black shadows fall upon the 
grass, each tree and bush that at the 
sun’s zenith caused no shade now casting 
a dark spot upon the sward, so their 
lives fill up with evening shadows. They 
do not love their present. More and 
more they live in memory. 


Youth hopes and manhood strives, but age 
remembers. i 


Of course this is neither undesirable 
nor avoidable. Thank God for our 
memory that flows down through the 
center of our lives like the Mississippi 
through the middle of the continent, 
gathering from every side the tributaries 
of our recollection until it flows with 
broadened, deepened stream out toward 
the sea! 

Yet we recall gratefully those lives 
which went on into advanced years and 
kept hearing, not simply about times 
past, but about time present. “The 
place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” ate 

Such a life had John Wesley, thrilling 
a great audience when he was “exceedingly 
old and infirm,” by quoting from Anac- 
reon, “Tis time to live, if I grow old.” 
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Such a life was Gladstone’s: ‘The 
best and happiest period of my life dates 
from my sixtieth birthday. . . . Had I 
died at three-score years and ten, fully 
half of my life work would have remained 
undone.” 

Such a life had Tennyson, ` writing 
“Crossing the Bar” at eighty. 

Blessed is that life which even in old 
age is not all recollection! ý 

Most people, however, lose their pres- 
ent tense not by living in memi but by 
being absorbed in expectation. They are 
always about to do something which 
will make life worth while; but mean- 
time they miss the values of the present 
hour. They are forever preparing to live 
—but never getting to it. 

What queer people we are! When 
we were little chil- 
dren we lived in hope - 
of the day we could 
get to school. At 
last, getting there 
and not loving it 
any too well, we be- 
gan living in expec- 
tation of going to 
college, where at 
least we should ex- 
perience new free- 
dom in a new en- 
vironment. Then, 
reaching college, we 
began looking for- 
ward to the day 
when we could leave 
it and in the larger 
world build our busi- 
ness and our homes. 

And now, out in 
the world, what are 
we doing? We are 
living in memories 
of the times we 
once hoped to grow 
out of and in antici- 
pations of the fu- 
tures we still desire 
to grow into. Mem- 
ories and hopes— 
how our lives are 
absorbed by these! 

Meanwhile, the one thing we do pos- 
sess, the ground of the present whereon 
we stand, goes neglected, its latent 
values unrealized and its possible joys 
unpossessed. Cultivate the present hour. 
Make it render up all the good latent 
in it. Do not postpone enjoyment of 
yor family and delight in your friends. 

not wait for a new position in 
business; make good in the one you 
have. Do not let preparation for living 
crowd out living itself. 


WE MISS this insight, that makes 
life worth while, not only through 
losing our present tense but through 
self-pity. That is one of the most ruinous 
yet common habits of thought in which 
men indulge. 

Much of the time we feel dreadfully 
sorry for ourselves. Indeed, it will be 
strange if many people, reading. this 
message, have not already been saying: 
“My life, holy ground! If he only knew 
the circumstances which I face this New 
Year’s, he would not talk like that!” 

Handicapped, bereaved, sick, poor, and 
wronged—how many people feel it im- 
possible to see anything sacred, or even 
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promising, about the place whereon they 
stand. 

Yet no human being ever did anything 
notable, who could not have spent his 
time pitying himself, if he had been that 
kind of man. Most of the holy lands yet 
achieved in human life have been bounded 
on the north by difficulty, on the south 
by trouble, on the east by adversity, and 
on the west by hardship. - 

Nothing more clearly distinguishes 
men from one another than the way they 
deal with their troubles. Out of them, 
some people build a hell. They begin 
life happily enough, but they make of 
life the impossible demand that disap- 
pointment and trouble shall not fall upon 
them. Then trouble inevitably begins to 
fall, and each disappointment that comes 


A Sunday-morning scene in front of the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, where Doctor Fosdick preaches. So eager are people 
to hear him that they come early and wait in line, as this picture shows, 
for the doors to open. Every Sunday the large auditorium is packed 
to capacity, scores of men and women standing throughout the service 


leaves them cooped up more narrowly be- 
tween cynicism on the one side and re- 
bellion on the other. 

At last, when they have lived long 
enough, when friends have died and the 
problem of health has become troublesome, 
when they have been lied about and shut 
out from_many of their hearts’ desires, 
they have accumulated material enough 
to build a hell. And then they say that 
Life put them there. The fact is, they 
built that hell and moved in, themselves. 

There are plenty of other people who 
go through trouble just as serious, but 
never land in such perdition. They are 
like General William Booth, of the Sal- 
vation Army, who, an old man, after a 
long, hard life of struggle, antagonism, 
and abuse, at last faced blindness. It fell 
to the lot of his son Bramwell to tell his 
father that he never would see again. 
The old general listened quietly, and after 
a moment of silence said, “Bramwell, I 
have done what I could for God and for 
the people with my eyes. Now I-shall do 
what I can for God and for the people 
without my eyes.” 

The difference between two men, one 
of whom makes his trouble into a prison 


and the other of whom makes his trouble 
into an opportunity, is caused by a differ- 
ence, not ın the trouble, but in the soul. 

Reading Longfellow’s translation of 
Dante, one thinks that he must greatly 
have enjoyed writing it, he did it so well. 
But how little we know what goes on 
under the surface of other people’s lives! 
The truth is that, one day, Mrs. Long- 
fellow, having just cut off the children’s 
curls, lit a match to melt the sealing wax 
to seal the packets in which she was going 
to keep them—and the flame caught her 
dress! Mr. Longfellow burned himself 
badly trying to put out the fire, but it 
did no good. he struggle was soon 
over. Then, after her burial, he turned 
to translating Dante into English verse, 
because he had to have something to 
occupy his mind. 

Most of the 
worth-while achieve- 
ments of mankind 
have been wrought 
by folk who might 
excusably have 
spent their time 
pitying themselves. 

e read Francis 
Parkman’s histories, 
and forget the wire 
screen that used to 
cover. his: manu- 
script, along which 
—almost sightless as 
he was—he ran his 
pencil that he might 
write legibly. 

We read Gold- 
smith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield” and for- 
get that he sold it 
for little, to keep 
himself from being 
dispossessed for non- 
payment of rent. 

e rejoice in 
Charles Lamb’s gay- 
ety—he said once 
that he hoped his 
last breath might be 
drawn through a 
pipe and exhaled in 
a pun. But we forget his stammering 
speech, his poverty, the insanity that 
haunted his family, the killing of his 
mother by her own daughter in a fit of 
madness, and the long years of patient 
fidelity to the care of this afflicted sis- 
ter, whom he loved. 

, At a distance the achievements of 
worth-while men seem to have come so 
easily. But could we only get close 
enough to see all the details, we should 
find the marks of many a scar—signs of 
the-struggle which went into the winning 
of their victory. : 

Perhaps you, at New Year’s time, are 
in a hard place. Most of us get there 
sooner or later. The question is whether 
you have insight, grace, nerve, patience, 
and faith enough to make holy ground 
out of that-place whereon you stand. 


ONE of the surest ways in which to 
miss all sense of value and sacred- 
ness in the present is to develop a spirit 
of cynicism about people. 

any folk who read this New Year’s 
message are not swamping their minds 
with memories and hopes, nor yet pity- 
ing themselves (Continued on page 123) 


Joe Cook Does More Stunts 
< Than Anyone Else on the Stage 


But this is the result of almost 30 years of constant practice— 
According to his creed, we must love our work so much that 
we begrudge the time we have to be away from it 


By Mary B. Mullett 


s RACK!!!” ... The men in front 
of the fire station laughed sym- 
pathetically. Across the street, 
a half-grown boy, with two 

- Indian clubs in each hand, stood 
looking down at the fragments scattered 
on the pavement at his feet. 

Only a moment before he had been 
juggling five clubs in the 
air. Every day, out in the 
open street, he practiced 
this stunt. And almost 


can keep an audience laughing for ten 
minutes straight. 

f fourteen-year-old Joe Cook had only 
known it, he did own a gold mine. He car- 
ried it around with him. In that mine 
there were nuggets of talent, to be sure. 
But the chief treasures it contained were 
three inexhaustible veins: they were persist- 


he went off the stage, the manager said 
to him, “Cut it out, Joe! You can’t do 
that stunt. Nobody can.” 

“But I can do it!” said Cook. 

“Well, don’t try it again here. I’m 
paying you to perform, not to do your 
practicing during the show.” 

So he didn’t try it again that week. 
But the next week, in an- 
other theatre, he boldly told 
the audience that he would 
juggle five Indian clubs— 


every day, the performance 
was cut short by that omi- 
nous “Crack!” For the 
Indian clubs used by jug- 
glers are hollow ones which 
break easily. As the boy 
turned away, one of the 
firemen called to him: 
“Hey, kid! How many 
. broken ones does that 
make?” 
The boy looked up and 
grinned: ‘ Thirty-nine!” 
“How much do they 
cost?” 
“Two dollars apiece.” 
“Gosh! You must own a 
gold mine.” 


“Wish I did!” 


HAT fourteen-year-old 

boy wasJoe Cook, famous 
to-day as “the one-man 
vaudeville.” He is thirty- 
three years old, and a per- 
fect marvel. He can do 
more things than any other 
person on the stage. And 
he does them well, too. 

He can juggle anything, 
from little rubber balls to 
cannon balls. Plates, 
hoops, hats, handkerchiefs, 
tables, lighted matches— 


it’s allthe same to Joe Cook. He can keep 


Try This for Your Eyes 


Phage COOK says he never has seen a juggler 
who had to wear glasses. He himself has re- 
markable eyesight, and this is the way he accounts 
for it: 

“In my work,” he says, “I have to be con- 
stantly changing the focus of my eyes; adjusting it 
to different distances and different directions. In 
juggling several balls, for instance, I look up, down, 
to right, and to left; so quickly, of course, that 
even I am hardly conscious of moving my eyes. 
But I do move them. I am always practicing; 
and this exercises the muscles of the eye. I be- 
lieve this keeps them strong, active, and, you 
might say, young.” 

Oculists will tell you that this is true. Exercise 
your eyes by looking around you, at objects that 
are at various distances and in different directions. 
If your regular job is at close work, stop once in 
a while and look at things farther off. Practice 
changing the focus of your eyes. Get several 
small balls and try to juggle them. It will help 
to keep your eyes young. 


ence, personality, and a passion for his work. 


interesting. 


and he did! Having set out 
to do that stunt, or any 
other, he would have prac- 


` ticed forty years, if neces- 


sary. 
“The hardest thing I ever 
tried to learn,” he told me, 
“was to walk on a rolling 
pe down a flight of stairs. 
could perambulate around 
on one, and go up and down 
an incline; bie the stairs 
pretty nearly finished me. 
“When I first tried it, I 
had half a dozen fellows 
stand ready to catch me. 
But they never hada chance. 
As the ball rolled from the 
top step to the next one, I 
shot off it as if a train had 
hit me. After a while I got 
the hang of it and did it on 
the stage. But one after- 
noon, at a matinée, I had a 
pretty bad fall; and after 
the show my partner said 
to me, ‘Joe, that’s too dan- 
gerous. Don’t do it any 
It isn’t worth the 
risk.’ 


“T knew he was right. It 
wasn’t as if that were my 
only stunt. I could do a 
lot of other things just as 
But if I had quit then, right 


them going through the air, from hand to 
hand, like a flight of strangely assorted 
birds. 

He is an expert trapeze performer. He 
is equally at home on the slack wire or 
the tight wire. He can do any dance 
step ever invented. He can sing, and 
he can play every musical instrument in 
the band. He can paint a picture and 
he can model a head in clay, and do it 
while you watch him! Moreover, on the 
stage he is simply a bubbling spring of 
spontaneous humor. Without knowing 
in advance what he is going to say, he 


ms 


Take that stunt with the five Indian 
clubs, for instance. He is the only person 
who can juggle that many clubs, at least 
in public. But he practiced four solid 
years before he mastered it. 

During that time he broke more than 
one hundred clubs—at two dollars apiece. 
Finally, he felt so sure of himself that he 
tried to do it as part of his act in the 
theatre—and failed! Over and over again 
he tried. At first the audience thought 
he was fooling them. But he wasn’t! He 
had to give it up. 

That was on a Monday night. When 


after having failed, it would have been an 
admission of defeat. So at the evenin, 
performance I did the act again—and di 
it perfectly. Then I quit. I have never 
done it since. I do a burlesque of it, 
which is far more successful than the real 
thing, and isn’t dangerous.” 


OE COOK’S story is an extraordinary 
one: His father, Joseph Lopez, was 
an artist, and also something of an actor. 
He came to this country from Spain and 
married an American girl from Pierceton, 
Indiana. When (Continued on page 130) 
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e Cook 


WHEN he was a small boy, back in 
Evansville, Indiana, Joe Cook began 
to practice stunts. He is thirty-three 
years old now and is still practicing. 
From one end of the country to the 
other, he is known as “the one-man 
vaudeville.” He juggles anything, 
from matches to tables; walks a tight 
wire or a slack one; can sing, dance, 
or play any sical instrument; and 
his monologues are as clever and amus- 
ing as anything you ever heard on 
the stage. Not content with these 
achievements, he blossomed out as an 
actor in Earl Carroll’s “Vanities of 
1923.” At the left he is shown walk- 
ing a rolling globe; at the right, he is 
having afternoon tea while perched 
on a pole held by his assistant. 


Photo by Phelps Studio, New Haven, Conn. 


Alfred C. Gilbert 


GILBERT has been a magician, a maker of magicians’ 
equipment, an athlete, a doctor, and now is one of the 
greatest toy manufacturers in the world. His first 
serious struggle was to develop a frail body into a strong 
one. This he did so well that before he was grown he 
had won distinction as a wrestler. Later, he broke the 
world’s. record for pole-vaulting. Born in Salem, Ore- 
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gon, forty years ago, he attended Pacific University, 
and then entered Yale, where he won the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. Instead of practicing, however, 
he turned his attention to mechanics, and this led to 
his invention of a popular mechanical toy that has 
become the backbone of his big business. His factory 
and his home are at New Haven, Connecticut. 


Do What You Like—But Do It 
Better Than the Other Fellow! 


By following this advice, given to him by his father, Alfred C. Gilbert developed 
from a weakling into a world’s champion athlete, and then built up the 
largest toy-manufacturing business in the United States 


N THE fall of 1912 a young man 
named A. C. Gilbert got on a train 
bound from New York to New 
Haven, Connecticut. He was dis- 
couraged and depressed. What had 

seemed, a few months before, a very 
promising venture had failed. 

Gilbert had invented a set of magical 
tricks for boys, and at first his sales had 
been encouraging. Then they dropped 
off. Dealers had bought from him be- 
cause he himself was a magician, and 
could show how the tricks 
were done. But other sales- 
men could not demonstrate 
in this fashion, so the orders’ 
stopped coming. The out- 
look was pretty dark, for 
this business was all Gil- 
bert had. 

But Gilbert was not the 

of man who wilts at 
the first cold breath of dis- 
couragement. As the train 
rumbled on his mind began 
to busy itself anew. Te 
did not try to furbish up his 
old idea and underpin it for 
a doubtful success. Instead, 
he. began to seek the new, 
winning idea, and almost at 
once he found it, right under 
his eS. 

UI was wishing,” he told 
me, “that I could devise a 
toy which would interest a 
boy and which anybody 
could demonstrate oon 
special training. ile 
was thinking about it we 
p under an overhead 
signal stand of structural 
iron. I suppose I had seen 
hundreds OP ridges and 
i before, but I never ; 
had given them a thought. 
Now, however, sight of the 
signal stand struck a spark in my mind. 

“Why not make a structural toy?” I 
said to myself. 

When Gilbert reached home that night, 
he began, with his wife’s help, to cut his 
toy out of cardboard. Working with 
scissors and glue pot on the dining-room 
table, they spent several weeks develop- 
ing the idea. With his pasteboard models, 
shaped like the familiar girders of the sky- 
scraper or steel bridge, Gilbert found he 
could build all sorts of things, from draw- 
bridges to tractors. With a sample set 
made of iron he started out to see what he 
could do with it. 


finally he decided to take no chances. 
was delivered to him he tied its feet together and 
slung it over his shoulder and started to walk 
back, carrying it. 

“Unfortunately, in a rough place he stumbled 
and fell, and in the tumble the donkey got a 
broken leg. Pat got up and wiped his streaming 
brow ruefully. 

“«:Begorra” he said, ‘if Pd only ridden you, 
we'd both been better off! 

“In my business,” laughed Gilbert, “I am the 
jockey; I ride my job instead of letting it ride 
me; and we're both better off because I do.” 


By Owen MacLean 


The first trip proved that he had struck 
it at last. The idea was an instantaneous 
success, and that toy to-day is the biggest 
selling single toy in the world, outside of 
dolls. His first sets were built, painted, 
and packed by himself in a shed on the 
outskirts of New Haven. Now his prod- 
ucts are made in a factory covering 
many acres and employing nearly a thou- 
sand people. Although he is only thirty- 
nine years old, he has become the head 
of the largest toy business in the world. 


© Which is the Jockey— 
You or Your Job? 


“F LIKE to think I’m not like the Irishman 
and the donkey,” says Mr. Gilbert. 


Irishman, you know, was sent by his boss to 
another farm to bring over a valuable donkev. 
His boss impressed him with the value of the 
beast, and told him to take the greatest care of it 
during the trip. All the way over Pat worried 
about getting that donkey safely home; and 


Gilbert’s factory is unique in one re- 
spect—all the machinery used in it is 
designed and built by him right under 
his own roof. A laboratory, fitted up as 
a complete machine shop, is next to his 
office. Here all the new ideas that come 
to the young manufacturer are worked 
out iia tested. Then the drawings are 
passed out to the big machine shop in the 
main factory building, where the machines 
are built. He showed me one ingenious 
machine, designed in the little room back 
of his office, which takes a piece of brass 
and performs twenty-nine separate oper- 
ations on it without human supervision. 


“This 


When it 


Gilbert has built up one of the most 
efficient manufacturing and selling or- 
ganizations in the United States, and 
while doing this he has found time to 
write a dozen or more books on scientific 
subjects for juvenile readers. If you ever 
went to New Haven to see Gilbert, you 
would find him in his office on the ground 
floor of his big brick factory building. He 
is voung, energetic, enthusiastic, buoyant. 
“This is a pretty good old world,” is the 
air he carries around with him; and that 

air pervades his factory and 

his offices. 

His office is an informal 
place. On the floors are 
fur rugs. On the walls are 
college pictures and a case 
holding dozens of medals. 
Those medals carry a story 
in themselves, for Gilbert is 
a world’s champion athlete. 
In 1908, at Stockholm, 
Sweden, he won the pole 
vault for the United States 
at the Olympic Games. He 
was the winner of at least 

_ one important wrestling 
championship, and in many 
events of less importance. 

And yet, as a child, Gilbert 

was so frail that his father 

and mother feared he would 
never grow up. 

When he was about ten 
years old, his parents 
moved from Salem, Oregon, 
where Gilbert was born, to 
Moscow, Idaho. At Mos- 
cow his father had. a large 
barn, and in the hope of 
strengthening the boy he 
cleared everything out of 
this building and turned it 
over to Gilbert and his 
brother for a gymnasium. 
Although money was a 

scarce commodity in that family, he gave 
the boys what he could for apparatus. 
What they could not afford to buy, they 
made. 

He let the boys do whatever they 
pleased—provided they fulfilled three ob- 
ligations: Whatever they started must 
be jinished; whatever they did must be 
well done; and they must keep their word. 

The boys fitted up the barn with par- 
allel bars, trapeze, and flying rings of 
home construction. They cut a hole in 
the floor of the loft, let a pole down to 
the lower floor, and organized a fire de- 
partment. Gilbert (Continued on page 116) 
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How the Movie News Man Gets 
Pictures of World Events 


As the editor of a great news reel, “Jack” Cohen sends his photographers all 
over the world to get motion pictures of dramatic happenings—“The 
subjects audiences like best,” says Cohen, “are soldiers, 

battleships, airplanes, and babies!” 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


E ALL love thrills. Yet 

there is one man who, for 

the past eight years, has 

provided us with a con- 

stant succession of thrills, 
and I much doubt if you have so much 
as heard of him. 

Some of his friends call him “Jack” 
Cohen, although his first name happens 
to be Emanuel. He is perhaps the most 
remarkable edi- 
tor in the world. 
The greatest 
newspapers 
reach, at most, 
a few hundred 
thousand sub- 
scribers each. 
Cohen serves 
millions of peo- 
ple. In an ordi- 
nary paper you 
read about an 
event. Cohen 
shows you the 
event actually 
taking place. 

In short, he is 
the editor of 
“Pathé News.” 
He sends the 
photographers 
on his staff to 
the ends of the 
earth to get the 
pictures we see 
every week in 
the “news reel” 
at the movies. 

He often 
spends thou- 
sands of dollars 
to get a film 
which will run 
only a few min- 
utes. When he 
has to cover a big news event, he lays 
out his campaign as if he were a general 
preparing for a decisive battle. 

There are four news reels in the feld: 
Pathé, International, Fox, and Kino- 
gram. Among the editors of these news 
reels, Cohen has seen the longest service. 
He has been in the game practically ever 
since the first news reel was started in 
this country, twelve years ago. He has 
had complete charge of Pathé News for 
eight years. 

He has more than a score of daring 
and skillful photographers on his reg- 
ular staff. Four or five of them are in 
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New York, the rest in Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and other cities. 
He also has staff men in Europe. And he 
has “correspondents” all over this coun- 
try—all over the world, for that matter 
—camera men, always on the alert to get 
motion pictures of any interesting thing 
that happens in their section. 


The photographers on his regular staff 


have the most exciting job [ know any- 


For eight years, “Jack” Cohen, who is only a little past thirty now, has been 
editor of Pathé News. As everyone knows, this is not a newspaper but one of the 


motion-picture records of interesting events all over the world. 
daily in hundreds of “movie” theatres. Cohen has a staff of twenty-five full-time 
photographers, seventy-five part-time, and fifteen hundred “correspondent” 
photographers, covering every country under the sun. The thumb tacks on 
the globe in the picture above mark the places he was watching at the time the 
photograph was made; places where something exciting was likely to happen, 
and where he must be ready to send a camera man at a 


thing about. They must be ready to go 
anywhere, at any time. And they must 
get what they go after, no matter at 
what risk to themselves. 


UT back of their work is this quiet 

young man—Cohen is only a little 
past thirty—who tells them what to do 
and, in many cases, makes the doing 
possible. 

He ‘has a genius for having his men at 
the right spot at the right time. He 
lays his plans shrewdly and boldly. And 
when the pictures have been taken, he is 
a veritable speed king in getting them 


before the eyes of his great public. 

Just as a sample of the way he works, 
let me tell you how he handled one im- 
portant event. Two years ago, on 
Armistice Day, there was a very solemn 
ceremony at Arlington, across the river 
from Washington, D. C.; the burial of 
\merica’s Unknown Soldier. 

Instead of treating this great cere- 
mony as a mere bit Of news, of which a 
few shots would 
be shown in the 
regular reel, 
Cohen deter- 
mined to get a 
complete picto- 
rial story of the 
whole thing. In 
advance, he wrote 
out a sort of 
scenario that 
covered all the 
phases of the 
event. 

Seven of his 
best photogra- 
phers and a 
number of assist- 
ants were or- 
dered to be in 
Washington the 
day before the 
ceremony. He 
himself made 
several advance 
trips to the Cap- 
ital to confer 
with government 
officials, to go 
over the route of 
the funeral pro- 
cession, to select 
the best points 
for his photog- 
raphers, and to 
obtain permits 
and passes for the men he was sending. 

But his task would not be finished when 
the pictures had been taken. He had to 
get them to the laboratory in Jersey City 
—across the river from New York— 
where they would be developed and prints 
would be made to be sent out to the 
theatres. So he ordered two airplanes 
from New York to be at Bolling Field in 
Washington the morning of Armistice 
Day, ready to hop off the moment he 
wanted them. 

Three days before the ceremony he 
went to Washington to check up on all 
his arrangements. Then came a final 


It is shown 


moment's notice 
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conference with his seven photographers. 
Two hours were spent giving them minute 
instructions, each man writing down ex- 
actly what he was to do. 

The funeral procession started from 
the Capitol in Washington and marched 
to Arlington, where the ceremony of 
burial was to take place. Dense crowds 
lined the route, and an immense throng 
had assembled at the Arlington cemetery. 

Cohen sent three of his men to Arling- 
ton. The others he stationed along the 
line of march. When their pictures had 
been made they rushed them to a pre- 
arranged point, where Cohen was wait- 
ing in a motor car. They then hurried to 
Arlington, while Cohen’s car raced off 
to Bolling Field. He gave the bag con- 
taining the films to the pilot of the waiting 
airplane, which started at once for Jersey 


City. 
S° FAR everything had gone smoothly, 


thanks to his careful planning. But now 
he struck a snag: Realizing that the 
crowds would delay him in getting the later 
films from Arlington to Bolling Field— 
a distance of several miles—he had hunted 
up a fairly good landing place near the 
cemetery. The second pilot was to take 
his plane to this field, where the later 
pictures could be rushed to him within a 
few minutes after the ceremony was over. 

But when Cohen reached Bolling 
Field with the first batch of films, both 
planes were still there. And the second 
pilot announced that the officials wouldn’t 
let him go over to Arlington, fearing he 
would be so near the amphitheatre that 
he would disturb the speakers and the 
audience. 

Cohen immediately hunted up the 
officer in charge, got his consent, and 
came running back. 

“T’ve fixed it!” he said. “But hop off 
as quick as you can—before they change 
their minds. I’ve promised that you 
won't make noise enough to disturb a 
fly. Shut off your engine when you get 
near the field. And don’t start warming 


Above) C. T. Pritchard, a 
Pathé News photographer, 
disguised as a cowboy to get 
pictures of the Dempsey- 
Gibbons fight at Shelby, 
Montana. Promoters of big 
prize fights sell the motion- 
picture rights to one con- 
cern; but the others manage 
to get pictures. Pritchard 
concealed his camera 
under his flannel shirt 


Left) To photograph an im- 
portant event at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, Leslie Wyand, 
of the Pathé staff, was sus- 
pended from a tower of the 
great church. From this 
precarious position, he ob- 
tained striking pictures 
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The scene in Madison Square, New 
York, when the Twenty-seventh 
Division marched up Fifth Avenue 
after the war wasover. The parade 
started at ten in the morning. At two 
in the afternoon, hours before the 
troops had finished their march, mo- 
tion pictures of the parade were be- 
ing shown in thirty New Yorktheatres 


it up until after you hear the bugle blow 
‘taps’ at the grave. We'll get down to 
you as quick as we can.” 


(THE moment the ceremony at Arling- 
ton was over there was wild confusion 
—just as Cohen had anticipated. Some 
of his camera men had been perched 
on the roof of the amphitheatre. They 
tossed their cans of films to their assist- 
ants below; and these men, as well as the 
other photographers, forced their way 
through the mass of people, to a waiting 
auto and flung the films into the machine, 
which dashed off before the tide of home- 
ward traffic had a chance to get in motion. 
At the foot of the hill the car bumped 
madly across a field, the films were flun 

into the airplane, and instantly it was off. 

Hurrying back to his hotel, Cohen 
called New York by ’phone and asked if 
the first plane had reached Jersey City. 
He was told that it had landed, but at 
some distance from the laboratory. Why? 
Because a football game was taking 
place on the field he had engaged as a 
landing place! 

“Well,” he shot back over the ’phone, 
“clear that field before the second plane 
comes! Bribe the teams—call out the 
fire department—buy the field if you have 
to—but see that the plane lands on it!” 

That evening the first films of the great 
ceremony at Washington were shown to 
audiences in Jersey City, New York, and 
Brooklyn—only a few hours after the 
event had taken place. Prints were 
shipped by airplane that night to Chicago. 
From there, some were sent by fast train 
to Rocky Falls, Wyoming, and thence by 
airplane to San Francisco. The cost of 
getting that one picture was four thou- 
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sand dollars in money. Of what it cost 
in thought, energy, and resourcefulness, 
I have tried to give you some conception. 
And this story is only one of hundreds 
that could be told. 


ALITTLE more than a year ago, you 
probably saw motion pictures of the 
city of Smyrna in flames, with the Greek 
refugees crowding the water front, trapped 
between two perils. This wasn’t an event 
which people knew about in advance. 
The Turks did not notify the world that 
Smyrna was to be set on fire. How then 
did a camera man happen to be on the 
spot! 

Well, we all knew that Turkey and 
Greece were at war, but we didn’t pay 
much attention to it. Cohen, too, knew 
about the war. He makes it his business 
to know what the whole world is up to. 
And as he thought over this particular 
nest of trouble, he had a hunch that 
something exciting was going to break 
loose there before long. 

One of his European staff, a Frenchman 
named Ercole, was at Vienna. Cohen 
cabled him to go at once to Constan- 
tinople. Ercole left the next day. Here 
are some of the cablegrams Cohen sent 
him later: 

Follow Turkish Nationalist army advance. 
... Watch Greek advance Smyrna... . Turk 
strong advance developing in Smyrna region. 
Cover Greek retreat. 


And, finally, when the trouble he had 
anticipated did break loose: 


Rush pictures Smyrna fire. 


You see! It wasn’t chance, or luck, 
that a man was there to get those pic- 
tures. Sitting in a New York office, 
six thousand miles away, the news editor 
sensed the approach of a tragedy; and 
he had his man there when the tragedy 
actually occurred. 

As for Ercole himself, the Turks would 
not let him enter the city; so he got an 
airplane, flew over Soyga, and made 
pictures from the air. Then, in spite of 
all obstacles, he managed to get aboard 
an Allied warship in the harbor, and with 
a long-distance lens made photographs 
of the terrible scenes on the water front. 

Meanwhile, Cohen cabled Ercole to 
rush his pictures to Paris. The latter, 
worn out by the experiences he had gone 
through, took his precious films by a 
special boat to the nearest European 
port, thence by airplane to Paris. 

There, the local staff worked like bea- 
vers to get the films ready to be sent on 
the “Aquitania?” to New York, but 
missed it by three hours. Did they wait 
for the next boat? They did not. They 
hired an airplane, chased out to sea, 
overtook the “Aquitania,” and dropped 
the package of films on her deck. They 
had written on the package what was to 
be done with it. 

Then they cabled Cohen. And as the 
“Aquitania” neared New York another 
airplane went out to meet her, received 
the package of films, and delivered it to 
the laboratory. These pictures of the 
Smyrna tragedy were the first ones to 
arrive in this country. 

When President Harding was inaugu- 
rated, the pictures were shown in New 
York theatres six hours after he took 
the oath of office at the Capitol in 
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Washington, Al Richard, who is Cohen’s 
first assıstant, fought his way through the 
crowd of one hundred thousand persons, 
jumped into a taxi that was waiting for 
him, and drove to the aviation feld, 
where he delivered the films to the mail 
plane just as it was ready to start. 

At the time of the great parade of the 
Twenty-seventh Division of the American 
Expeditionary Force in New York, people 
in the motion-picture theatres were 
watching scenes of the first part of the 
procession while the parade was still 
going on! 

Along the route of the parade, five or 
six expert camera men were covering it 
for the Pathé people. Each of them had 
an assistant with an automobile, in 
waiting. As fast as the pictures were 
taken they were rushed to the laboratory, 
developed, and screened. That is, they 
were shown on the screen in the pro- 
jecting-room, so that the editor could see 
what they were, could have them cut if 
necessary, and could have the titles put 
on. That done, they were sent by mes- 
sengers in motor cars to the theatres. 
The parade started at ten A. M., and at 
two P. M. the pictures were being shown 
in thirty New York theatres. 


WHEN the Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
took place in Jersey City, the reg- 
ular news reels found themselves out 
in the cold. As is the custom in such 
cases, the picture rights were to be sold 
to one concern; and no other cameras 
would be allowed inside the great amphi- 
theatre. 

The very day the location of the arena 
was decided on and the contract signed, 
Cohen went there to look over the ground. 
He found that one factory building stood 
so close to the spot that, with long- 
distance lenses, his men could get perfectly 
good pictures of the ring. No other 
building was near enough. He imme- 
diately hunted up the owner and ob- 
tained: permission to use this factory the 
day of the fight. 

Fearing that there might be trouble if 
the fight management saw that pictures 
were being taken, even from outside of 
the arena, he had the water tank on the 
factory roof drained, the day before the 
fight, and a hole bored in the side. A 
photographer, in this tank, could point 
his camera through the hole. Cohen also 
had a scaffolding built inside of a skylight 
on the roof, which gave him another 
concealed point of vantage. 

Late that day, he received a tip that 
the fight management knew of his plans 
and -would prevent him from entering 
the building the following day. So, that 
evening, he took eight photographers 
and six detectives, went to the factory, 
and they all spent the night there. In 
the morning, however, about fifteen 
policemen broke into the building, with- 
out having any search warrant, swarmed 
up the stairs and appeared on the roof, 
where Cohen and his men were assembled. 

The officers told Cohen that he could 
take his choice: Get out, or be thrown 
out! He told them he had a perfect 
right to be there, as the owner of the 
factory had given him permission. They 
replied that he could go into court later 
and prove all that, if he wanted to; but 
meanwhile he had to get out! 


Pretty soon the first squad of police- 
men was reinforced by fifteen or twenty 
more, and Cohen and his men were 
outnumbered hopelessly. Anyway, it is 
a serious matter to resist an officer, even 
though you are in the right. So when 
the policemen took Cohen and his photog- 
raphers and detectives by the shoulders 
and propelled them down-stairs, they went 
without resistance. 

But when they reached the street, 
Cohen said to the officers: “Well, you 
have put us out. That’s settled. But 
I'd like to see the fight anyway. You'd 
like to see it, too. I haven’t any camera. 
You can see that for yourselves. Why 
don’t you go back to the roof, where we 
can watch the fun, and let me go with 

ou?” 
“All right!” they said. “That’s a good 
idea.” 

Cohen and some of the policemen 
climbed to the roof again and lined up 
along the edge, where they had a wonder- 
ful view of the arena. The fight had not 
yet begun, but it was a thrilling scene, 
so exciting, in fact, that the officers— 
just as Cohen had expected—became 
absorbed in it and did not miss him when 
he slipped away. 

He stole quietly down to a room on the 
top floor, ehee he had concealed one of 
his men in a packing case! The windows 
of this room were on a level with the top 
row of seats in the arena. Cohen quickly 
got his man out of hiding and they went 
to the window—only to find that their 
view was cut off by the men in that top 
row of seats. 

But a seventeen-inch lens has a very 
long angle. The men who shut off the 
view were only a few feet from the 
window. Cohen spoke to them in a low 
tone—for the policemen were on the 
roof directly overhead—and asked two of 
them to sit a little farther apart. He 
held out two five-dollar bills, one for 
each man. The bills were accepted with 
alacrity and the men shoved over, leaving 
a space of eight or ten inches between 
them. Not much of an opening, but it 
was enough. And the pictures made 
through that gap were shown that very 
night in scores of theatres. 


OHEN says that one of the .most 
nerve-racking experiences he has had 
was when he tried to cover the arrival of 
the British airship, R-34, after its trans- 
atlantic voyage from Ireland. 

The huge “blimp”? was scheduled to 
reach the Mineola field, Long Island, on 
Friday, July 4, 1919. Cohen, of course, 
had his men there, waiting to film the 
scene. But wireless messages from the 
airship, then some distance off the coast, 
reported that it was encountering strong 
head winds and probably would not arrive 
until Saturday. 

At eleven o'clock Saturday night, word 
was received that the R-34 was running 
short of fuel and would have to land at 
the nearest field, which was at Chatham, 
on Cape Cod. Immediately Cohen got 
his Boston camera man on the long- 
distance ‘phone and ordered him to 
Chatham. Then one of the Mineola 
men was bundled into a motor car and 
driven furiously through the darkness to 
New York, where he barely caught the 
midnight train (Continued on page Iro) 
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One and all, they were, 
for the moment, little 
boys again. Memories 
long dormant were 
flooding back 


The Old-Timers Pay Their Debt 


A story 


By Christine Whiting Parmenter : 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT W. 


OTHER MARTIN stood at 
her window and smiled as she 
looked across the campus to 

the steps of the big assembly 

hall. ‘Through i its wide doors 
passed groups of men whose, voices rang 
out in jovial greetings. It was a reunion of 
the class of’93—herown boys, they seemed, 

who had come under her wing as freshmen. 

They were little boys then; too young, 
she thought, to be sent away from home; 
but they had found a mother in the matron 
at Daab Hall. 

It seemed incredible that so many years 
had passed since she saw them graduate, 
no longer the homesick laddies she had 
mothered, but fine, big, strapping fellows, 
ready for college—and for life. Some of 
them had forgotten her, perhaps; but 
there were very few who ever passed 
through Holden without coming to see 
her. Ther would not forget her to-day. 
Mother Martin smoothed the folds of her 


best black silk, and turned, as the door 
opened without the courtesy of a knock. 
Could it be— No, it was only the new 
matron, her successor. Miss Gibbs fairly 
bristled with efficiency. 

“Shall you be here this morning, Mrs. 
Martin?” she asked crisply. 

“Yes; some of—” 

She was about to explain that some of 

“the boys” would be dropping in; but 
Miss Gibbs interrupted hurriedly, “Will 
you look out for Brigham? He promised 
to clean up that fudge immediately after 
class. If he doesn’t come, I shall report 
him. He’s the most careless— Well, of 
course you can’t take any stock in their 
promises, but—” 

“ Harry’s a good boy,” broke in Mother 
Martin. Two bright red spots burned on 
her wrinkled cheeks. “He’s never been 
taught to be careful, having so many 
servants in his home to pick up after him.” 

“Well, he’ll learn to be careful here,” 
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snapped Miss Gibbs. ‘‘You tell him he’ll 
be expelled if he doesn’t mind. Now I 
must run along. You won’t forget?” 

“Im not apt to forget,” said Mother 
Martin. 

The door closed, and she sank down 
wearily, oppressed by a sense of things 
gone wrong. For more than a quarter of a 
century this had been her home. Now she 
must leave it. The old president, who had 
understood, was dead; and the new one 
was so terribly eficient—like Miss Gibbs. 
They didn’t know that homesick little 
boys needed mothering. They didn’t un- 
derstand that one must love a boy if one 
is to reach his heart. There was Harry 
Brigham, who had spilt the fudge and 
walked init. He came from a home where 
love was absent. He was a little hard for 
a boy, a little boastful, perhaps; but he 
had good qualities. When Mother Martin 
was sick he had spent his allowance for a 
plant, a wonderful climbing rose in a gilt 
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basket! He was generous, and could be 
made a man of; but if one did not trust 
him— 


OTHER MARTIN looked with dim 

eyes across the campus. She loved 
its maples towering against the sky. Some 
of them she had watched grow from sap- 
lings into big, sheltering trees. She loved 
the ivy-covered buildings. She had rejoiced 
as heartily as any boy in the wonderful 
new gymnasium. his was home—the 
only home she had known since that 
black week when she had buried her own 
two boys and was left alone. There had 
followed terrible days for the lonely little 
widow; and then the old president, who 
understood, had brought her here. 

And she had never beer lonely since— 
she had not had time! There were so 
many boys who needed her. How could 
she leave them? She was an old woman, 

et inwardly she felt as young as ever. 

t would be terrible to go away, even with 

the generous pension they had given her. 

slamming 

door, and, ‘‘Harry!” 

called Mother Mar- 
tin. 

“Yes’m?” 

A boy appeared, 
his hair tumbled, 
eyes shining. 

“Those old re- 
union guys are 
going to play the 
seniors! It'll be 
bully fun. I—” 

“Have you 
cleaned up that 
fudge?” asked 
Mother Martin. 

His face clouded, 
rebelliously. 

“There’s not 
time. I wouldnt 
miss that game for 
anything.” 

“But Miss Gibbs 
said—” 

“Oh, her!” His 
voice was bitter, 
not like a little 
boy’s. Then his 
eyes brightened. 
“PIL tell Carrie. 
She'll do it for 
fifty cents.” 

“And get into 
trouble when Miss 
Gibbs finds out?” 

“Shell never 
know.” 

“But that would 
be deceiving her, 
my boy.” 

“Who cares? She 
—she’s an old pill! 
You know it, 
Mother Martin.” 

Yes, she knew it; 
but she managed to 
say sternly, “You 
mustn’t speak that 
way about the ma- 
tron. How soon’s 
the game?” 

“In twenty min- 
utes. I gotter go. 
) at 

“You promised, 
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didn’t you? 
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Under her serene gaze the boy flushed. 

“Yep—but—” 

“A gentleman keeps his word, Harry; 
but of course you must see that game.” 
She was pinning up the skirt of her best 
black silk. “Skip up, sonny. I’ll help, and 
we'll be through in no time.” 


FIFTEEN minutes later, back in herown 
domain, Mother Martin hastily un- 
pinned her skirt and pushed a tell-tale 
scrubbing cloth behind a drapery, just as 
Miss Gibbs came in. She felt as guilty 
as any criminal as the matron said, “ Did 
Brigham come?” 

“Yes. He’s at the game now; but he 
cleaned the rug.” 

“Well, I am surprised! But I dare say 
it’s not half done. If I find— Oh! 
there’s the telephone!” 

Mother Martin drew a breath of relief 
and, stepping out onto the porch, watched 
the men nad boys hurrying toward the ball 
field. In the distance she could not see 
their faces, but when one of them waved a 
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greeting to her she responded joyously. 

“Thats Milton Treavor,” she mused 
thoughtfully, as he disappeared around a 
corner of the gym. “I know him by the 
limp. The doctor said he’d outgrow it, 
but he never did. Poor little lad! I re- 
member how it discouraged him; but he 
wouldn’t give in to it! There was good 
stuff in Milton. And now he’s president 
ot a railroad! Dear me! It seems like 
yesterday... .” 

For a time she was lost in dreams, while 
from the distance was wafted the sound 
of voices, cheers, laughter, familiar sounds 
to one who lives in a boys’ school. They 
were a part of life itself to Mother Martin. 
She waved to a senior who passed on a 
bicycle, bound for the ball field. She 
watched two freshmen hurrying across 
the campus in the same direction. A big 
boy paused at the gate to greet her. ‘‘Go- 
ing to the game?” he questioned. “Oh, 
come on, Mother Martin! Be a sport!” 

She chuckled as he continued on his way. 
That was Lester Grant. His father was 


She smiled, a smile that seemed to the man more pitiful than tears. ‘It’s only the tragedy of old 
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one of her boys, too. Good boys, both of 
them. They’d never given her any trou- 
ble, though they were ringleaders in every 
shindig that occurred, especially Lester 
the elder. Let’s see—what year was it 
that he graduated? Oh yes, of course! 
It was the year that Skinny Edridge filled 
all the ink wells with coffee on April Fool’s 
Day. Skinny was Lester’s room-mate, and 
a team they were! The class of ’93—that 
was it—Leonard’s class. 

Leonard Van Ander! Mother Martin 
closed her eyes a moment, the better to 
visualize the past. She saw him clearly: 
the dark-eyed, black-haired, handsome 
little boy. Quick to anger, was Leonard, 
but quick, also, to forgive. Hot-headed, 
impulsive, generous to a fault, and so 
sensitive that an unjust reproof cut him 
to the heart. . . 


WILD cheer arose from the ball field, 
but Mother Martin heard it only 
subconsciously. She had slipped back 
more than twenty years. The campus was 
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no longer sunny, but wet and rain-washed. 
The big maple by the house of the old 
president was no longer big—not big 
enough to hide the slim young figure that 
skulked behind it as Mother Martin 
raised her umbrella and started home. 
At the gate she paused when a flash of 
lightning brightened the whole scene. 
The thunder drowned her involuntary 
cry, a cry not at fear of the storm, but 
fear of what she read in the passionate 
young face that the lightning had re- 
vealed. 

Well, that was over! She opened her 
eyes again and breathed deeply of the soft 
air. “Als well that ends well,” she 


-thought happily; and Leonard Van Ander 


had just received the appointment of pro- 
fessor of history at Holden. Only yester- 
day she had listened proudly to the words 
of the new president. He was glad, he 
said, to introduce to the students ‘‘one 
who had lived as he hoped they all would 
live—a Holden man himself, whose record 
held nothing to regret—the sort of man 


an 


a 


age, sonny. It comes to most of us. I suppose I’ve outgrown my . . . usefulness” 
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that should be typical of Holden and its 
fine traditions: Professor Leonard Van 
Ander of the class of ’93.” 

Mother Martin had thrilled at the 
words! During the applause that followed 
she had rapped the floor so vigorously 
with her ombrela that Miss Gibbs had 
turned to throw her a reproving glance. 
But Mother Martin did not see it. She 
was leaning forward tensely, the offending 
umbrella already quiet, listening to the 
few modest words that fell from the lips 
of the new professor—her boy! 

Mother Martin slowly turned and went 
back to her own room. It had been built 
for a reception-room, and stood at the 
right of the front door. Years before she 
had taken it for hers, in order more easily 
to keep track of the boys who came and 
went. Her door was rarely closed. Her 
work basket stood beside her chair, 
ever ready for the fastening of a sud- 
denly loose button, or a torn shirt. It 
was a room fragrant with memories 
for many an important man to-day. 

Its owner stooped to remove the evi- 
dence of a scrubbing cloth largely 
smeared with chocolate, and started 
nervously at a step. Then, “Oh, 

. Leonard, it’s only you!” 

The new professor laughed; yet his 
eyes were troubled. 


“Wut you been up to, Mother 
Martin? You act like a boy 
caught stealing jam.” Then he saw 
the cloth, and grinned. ‘Been doing 
somebody’s dirty work again?” 

She put a silencing finger on her 
lips. “No; I only helped. thay had 
promised; but that game came up, and 
it wasn’t human nature for a boy to 
do housecleaning just then.” 

“I see,” said Professor Van Ander. 

He walked to the window uneasily; 
then turned.’ 

“Mother Martin—I’ve just heard.” 

“Heard what, sonny?” 

“That you’re leaving us. The 

lace won’t be the same without you. 
o—do you want to go?” 

She sank down into her big chair, 
and he saw her lips tremble. 

“Want to?” was all she said. 

“Then why—” 

She smiled, a smile that seemed to 
the man more pitiful than tears. “It’s 
only the tragedy of old age, sonny. 
It comes to most of us. oappi 
I’ve outgrown my ... usefulness.” 

“Bosh!” 

The professor tramped angrily 
across the room. His face was grim. 
It reminded Mother Martin of that 
rain-swept night so long ago... in 
this very room. . . . What a struggle 
she had had! And now—But Van 
Ander stopped before her. 

“TIl dó something about it, Mother 
Martin.” -> 

“No! No!” She sprang up, her 
hand upon his arm. “You mustn’t, 
Leonard. You’re new here. The presi- 
dent would resent your interference; 
the trustees would think you a senti- 
mentalist. They may be right. I 
guess. I’m not very—efficient.” 

“Efficient!” 

Again ‘that. scowl, reminding her 
so forcibly of the boy. Then his face 
softened. “Now don’t you worry. 
Perhaps—” (Continued on page 139) 


The Most Famous Living Captain 
Tells About His Life at Sea 


Arthur H. Rostron, now in command of the great ocean liner, the “Mauretania,” 
was captain of the ship that rescued the 700 survivors of the “Titanic” — 
He tells here of his experiences, from the time he shipped as 
a prentice boy when he was seventeen years old 


EFORE me stretched a long cor- 
ridor, probably five hundred feet 
from end to end. It was lined, 
walls and ceiling, with polished 
mahogany, in which the electric 

lights were repeated in silken, shining 
reflections. 

Except for my companion ‘and myself 
the corridor was quite deserted At the 
end, we turned and came to an open door. 
In the room beyond a gray-haired man 
sat in a big easy chair, reading a book. 
As he rose to greet us, I saw 
that he was tall, slender, as 
straight as the proverbial ar- 
row, and that his smile was one 
of contagious kindliness and 
humor. 

A moment later, however, I 
forgot all this, for I found my- 
self looking into a quite extra- 
ordinary pair of eyes. They 
were so vivid a blue that the 
color fairly scintillated, .and 
the pupils were contracted 
almost to mere dark points. 

Only a very few times in my 
life have I seen people who had 
eyes like these, with that extra- 
ordinary blaze of blue, and 
giving such a sense of their 

ower to pierce any obscurity. 
in every case these persons 
have been men who follow the 
sea. I do not recall a single 
exception, certainly this man 
is not one; for he is, I suppose, 
the most famous sea captain in 
the world to-day. 

If your memory is fickle, you 
may not at first recognize his 
name: Captain Arthur H. Ros- 
tron. But there were many 
days, back in 1912, when that 
name was in every newspaper, 
and when you read it with 
eager interest. This began on 
the fifteenth of April, the day 
after the “ Titanic’ went down 
in mid-ocean; when one thou- 
sand two hundred lives were 
lost; and when another ship, 
the “Carpathia,” summoned by a wireless 
appeal for help, raced to the scene and 
rescued over seven hundred survivors, 
who were drifting around in small boats. 
Rostron was the “Carpathia’s” captain. 

But that isn’t his only claim to our 
interest. In the course of promotion he 
became captain of the “Mauretania,” 
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By Allan Harding 


the great ocean liner which, as the fastest 
passenger ship then afloat, earned its title 
of “the greyhound of the sea.” That long 
corridor down which I walked was on the 
“Mauretania.” And I admit that I felt 


a tingle of excitement over the prospect 
of meeting the man who commands her; 
for there is a glamour about the sea and 
about the men who follow it. 

The ship had docked the previous 
morning, after a voyage of six days, five 
of which had been foggy. 


That meant 


The Cunard steamship ‘‘Mauretania’’ on which Captain Ros- 
tron broke all previous speed records for transatlantic voyages 


that the captain had spent most of his 
time on the bridge, continuously alert and 
watchful. Yet he showed no sign of 
fatigue. At fifty-four, except for his gray 
hair, he might easily pass for forty-four. 

“When and w here, and why did you go 
to sea?” l asked, after we had settled 
ourselves comfortably. 


“Three questions at once!” he said, 
smiling. “And the answers to them would 
cover more than ten years of my life. 
For, to take the last question first, Reece 
to sea because that tad been my desire 
ee es from the time I was five years 
old. 

“Perhaps it was ‘in the blood, ” I said. 

“ No; that’s the curious part of it. None 
of my relatives had anything to dowith the 
sea. So far as I know, none of my ancestors 
ever went to sea. l, myself, did not 
live anywhere near the sea. I 
am English, you know, born 
and brought up at Bolton, in 
Lancashire. 

“I can’t remember havin 
had any experience that would 
account for it; but I do re- 
member that when I was only 
five years old I had made up 
my mind that when I grew up 
I would spend my life at sea. 
Although my father decidedly 
disapproved of the idea, he 
didn’t try to cure me of it. He 
thought time would do that. 
So he sent me to school, and I 
very willingly kept on going. 
I never wavered in my plans 
for the future; but I wanted 
an education first. 

“When I was fourteen, my 
father discovered that a num- 
ber of boys from the school I 
was then attending had gone 
into the navy or the merchant 
marine. He discovered, also, 
that I was planning the same 
career. So he sent me for one 
year to another school, hoping 
that a different environment 
would give me different ideas. 
“But it didn’t work!” 
laughed Captain Rostron. 
“My desire for the sea was 
fixed and unalterable. 

“l knew of a private school 
for naval cadets, the Conway 
school, where the boys lived 
and studied on an old frigate, 
anchored in the Mersey. Dur 
ing that year, when I was between fourteen 
and fifteen, I sent for the prospectus of this 
school; and when I went home on vaca- 
tion I took pains to have my father see 
me absorbed in perusing this prospectus. 
Of course—just as I had intended—he 
asked what I was reading, and 1 handed 
the pamphlet to him. 


a 
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“The next day, we talked it over, 
with the result that I attended the 


Conway school for two years. Then, 
when I was seventeen, I went to sea at 
last: a prentice 


boy on a full-rigged ship 
called ‘Cedric the Saon” That answers 


your three questions.” 

“Were you as happy at sea as you had 
expected?” I asked. 

“Happy from the day we left Liverpool 
until the day we landed there again!” 
“The voyage 


was the quick response. 
lasted eleven months al- 
together. Outward 
bound, we were five and 
one-half months going 
from Liverpool to Frisco 
by way of Cape Horn. 
During three months we 
saw land only once—and 
then just for a moment. 

“For weeks, through a 
constant succession of 
storms, we worked 
our way along. I have 
sailed on every ocean, 
and the two places where 
one encounters the worst 
weather are the North 
Atlantic in winter, and 
off Cape Horn in almost 
any season.” 

“Yes,” I said; “an 
old sailor once told me 
about the passage around 
the Cape; and he used an 
expression lve always 
remembered. He said 
that the ship buried it- 
self ‘in the bitter green 
water. ” 

Captain Rostron 
nodded his head. 


“rMHAT’S it,” he said. 
“It comes aboard in 

a huge mass. You hold 
your breath and cling to 
anything you can get 
hold of until it passes, 
leaving you drenched 
and gasping. For three 
months I hadn't a dry 
stitch on me, except 
when I turned in for a 
bit of sleep. We cadets, 
who had shipped as 

rentice boys, had been 

Ettel out in great shape 
by our families. We had 
a generous supply of 
clothing; and as for food 
our ‘grub chests’ were 
even larger than our 
good-sized clothes chests. 

“During those weeks of storm we 
strung lines in the passageway; and when 
we came down, drenched to the skin, 
we would hang our dripping clothes 
on these lines. Inside of a few days 
everything we had was hanging in the 
passage. 

_ “The only dry things I possessed were 
my pajamas. They weren’t washed for 
weeks. Nothing was! But that didn’t 
matter, for I never could stay in my bunk 
more than an hour before | had to turn 
out again. 

“Then I would go along the line in the 
passageway, to find which of my clothes 
were the least wet. Not those that were 
dry, but those that were the least wet. 


Captain Arthur H. Rostron. 


greatest ocean 


I would wring them out, put them on, 
and go on deck. I might as well have 
saved myself the trouble of wringing them 
out, for in a short time I was dripping 
wet again. 

“As for food, my own supply had been 
exhausted by this time, and Fot little to 
eat, because most of a meal was washed 
away while it was being brought to us 
from the cook’s galley. 

“And we didn’t send back for more,” 
added the captain, with a laugh, “ because 


liners afloat, the ‘‘Mauretania.”’ 


we knew there wouldn’t be any more.” 

“That was your first experience of life 
at sea?” I asked. 

“Yess 

“And you liked it?” ` 

“I loved it!” he declared. “1 never had 
been so happy in my life.” 

“Were you ever seasick?” 

“Never for a moment. I took to it 
as easily as if it were my natural element. 
It was a hard life,” he went on. “We 
were not coddled. In fact, we received 
pretty rough treatment sometimes. But I 
knew it was part of the game and I was 
perfectly willing to stand up to it. The 
code of life at sea can be expressed in two 
words: discipline and duty. 1 was ready 


Thirty-seven years at sea, ever since he 
was seventeen years old, have brought Arthur H. Rostron from a 
prentice boy’s berth on a sailing ship to the command of one of the 
He was born in 
Lancashire, England, and determined, when he was only five years old, 
that he was going to follow the sea. 
sunk, he was captain of the ‘‘Carpathia.”’ 
race to the scene of the disaster, where his ship, the first one to arrive, 
rescued the 700 survivors of the tragedy in which 1,200 lives were lost 


In 1912, when the ‘‘Titanic’’ was 
He tells here the story of his 


to accept this code and all it involved. 
“Fighting was one of the ‘duties’ that 
fell to my lot,” he said, with a twinkle 
in his eye. “Not on that first voyage, 
but after I had become second mate 
and, later, first mate.’ 
“The mate of a sailing vessel is the 


*man who sees that orders are carried 


out. And many’s the time, when one 
of the sailors was in ‘an ugly temper, 
I’ve had to fight him with my bare fists 
to make him do his work properly. 

“Tve fought men on 
the deck and I’ve fought 
them aloft, up on the 
yards. And that’s a 
ticklish place for a fight, 
with a ahs pitching and 
tossing, and the danger 
of falling perhaps fifty 
feet to the deck or into 
the sea.” 

‘‘Couldn’t you get 
obedience in any other 
way!” 

“Not under the con- 
ditions at that time. I 
was not the master of 
the vessel. I had to 
follow the methods of 
the man who was the 
master. This was more 
than thirty years ago, 
when the ways of enforc- 
ing discipline were often 
brutal. As the mate, I 
had to use the methods 
that prevailed on board 
the vessel.” 


“QUT you were very 

young. How could 
you be a match for the 
men you fought.” 

“Partly because I had 
to be!” laughed Captain 
Rostron. a REA at 
your elbow, is a powerful 
strengthener of your arm. 
I must fight.. Therefore 
I did. And I must not 
let myself be licked. So 
I never was. 

“Thad learned to fight 
when l was a boy at 
school; especially during 
the two years at the 
Conway. That was the 
way we settled most of 
our differences. I re- 
member a fight with one 
boy that lasted two 
weeks. Whenever we had 
a little spare time, we 
would go off tosome 
secluded corner and resume active hostil- 
ities. After two weeks of these repeated 
battles, neither of us was defeated and 
neither had changed his opinion. So we 
shook hands and agreed to disagree.” 

“In your fights aboard ship,” I said, 
“did anyone ever try to use any weapon 
except his fists?” 

“No, but I’ve had men threaten to 
kill me. That was during a voyage when 
we had a drunken skipper. Thag got 
pretty bad, and it was up to me, as first 
mate, to restore discipline. It had to be 
done with an iron hand; and some of the 
rebels in the crew declared they would 
‘get me’ before the voyage was over. I car- 
ried a revolver in (Continued on page 142) 


His Mother Helped Him 
Run Away From Home— 


And now Hugh Lincoln Cooper is one of the greatest 
hydraulic engineers in the world 


By Harry A. Stewart 


T WAS three o'clock of a May 
morning, forty years ago, in the 
little village of Rushford, Minne- 
sota. The last lamp had been put 
out hours before. The star-lit sum- 
mer night was still. The only sounds 
were the breeze rustling in the leaves 
and the mellow, far-away whistle of a 
train. 
As if the enginewhistle had been a signal, 
a window was softly pushed up in the lower 
floor of one of the houses 
and a woman looked 
cautiously around the 
dim yard. Then an 
eighteen - year - old boy 
thrust one leg over the 
sill, With their heads 
close together, the wom- 
an and the boy listened 
carefully. A faint snore 
came from one of the 
bedrooms in the house. 
The boy balanced him- 
self on the window sill 
and put his arm around 
the woman. 
“Good-by, Mother,” 
he whispered. 
“Good-by, Son,” she 
answered. “Now, re- 
member your promise!” 
“I won’t forget,” he 
assured her, and dropped 
softly to the ground. 
Turning around, he took 
from her hands a cheap 
papier-mâché suit case; 
then he walked carefully 
to the road and struck 
out for the railroad sta- 
tion. The woman listened 
until his footsteps died 
away—and silently low- 
ered the window. 


HAT was the way 

Hugh L. Cooper's 
mother helped him run 
away from home to be- 
come an engineer. 

The little local high 
school had closed its term 
a few days before, and young Cooper had 
received his precious diploma. His father 
was superintendent of the town’s flour 
mill, and now that the boy’s schooling 
was finished he wanted him to follow in his 
footsteps, and learn to be a milkwright. 
Hugh couldn’t see things that way. He 


wanted to be an engineer; he had always 


wanted to be one. From the time when 
he was first able to toddle, he loved to 
build things, particularly things in water. 
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Repeatedly he was spanked for coming 
home soa ing wet after the construction 
of a mud dam, or a raft; but these 


spankings did not keep him from a repe- 
tition of the offense. 

When he was sixteen years old he had 
gone to work for a farmer during the 
summer vacation. Money Creek flowed 
through the farm, and his employer 
decided to build a bridge across it. He 
was getting ready to go to town and offer 


Hugh L. Cooper, of New York (at left), who designed and built the 
only dam ever constructed across the Mississippi River between the 
head of navigation and its mouth. He also designed the government 
power plant at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, the largest hydraulic plant 
now under construction in the world. The hydro-electric plant 
in the Horseshoe Rapids of Niagara Falls was built by him after 


many engineers had condemned the project as impossible. 

Cooper was born fifty-eight years ago at Rushford, Minnesota. 

was a high-school graduate. The.two other men in the picture are 
ex-Governors Clarke, of Iowa, and Dunne, of Illinois 


the job to the local bridge contractor 
when young Cooper stopped him. 

“Mr. Coon,” he said, “I can build that 
bridge and saye you money. Let me do 
it! i 
The farmer looked at him doubtfully. 

“Well, Hugh,? he said at last, “you 
might figure on it.” 

Cooper had a cheap set of drawing 
instruments bought for use in his geom- 
etry lessons. Spreading them out under 


the lamp, he drew the plans for his bridge 
on a sheet of brown paper, and estimated 
the cost. His boss looked the figures 
over, agreed to let him tackle the job, 
and the timbers were ordered. At last, 
one moonlight night, the big wooden 
beams lay in the yard. 

“When I looked at them,” Cooper told 
me, “it didn’t seem possible that they 
could be so big.. A bridge on paper, and 
the actual material out of ‘ahah it is con- 
structed are two different - 
things, you know. And 
objects always look big- 
ger in the dark. 

“But I kept my feelings 
to myself, and started 
shaping up the timbers 
and boring the bolt holes. 
The rock abutments I 
built myself. At last all 
the parts of the bridge 
were ready. Nothing re- 
mained but to erect it. 

Then I got a shock. 
I realized, all of a 
sudden, that my knowl- 
edge of bridge building 
was confined to obser- 
vations of the country 
bridges. I could ap- 
proximate how big a 
timber ought to be to 
bear the strain it had to 
carry; but I didn’t know 
how to assemble and 
hold the various mem- 
bers in place until they 
were fastened. The 
bridge men in town 
were saying freely that 
I would never be able 
to get my bridge up. 


“AT that time my em- 
ployer’s father-in- 
law was visiting him. He 
was an old-time bridge 
builder. I suppose he 
saw how perplexed I 
was, for he called me 
over in the yard one 
evening after supper. 

“Hugh,” he asked, ‘do you know how 
to get that bridge up?” 

“No, I said, frankly, ‘I don’t. 
stuck.’ 

“I thought so,’ he answered quietly. 
‘Well, I’m going to help you out and re- 
hearse you in every move you have to 
make. Then, when you get the idea 
firmly fixed in your mind, you go ahead 
and put the bridge together. I'll be 
sitting on the bank watching you, but I 
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(Right) One of the largest blasts ever exploded in the 
United States. [Compare its size with the two-story ice- 
house near by. This charge of dynamite was fired during 
preliminary work on the McCall Ferry Dam across 
the Susquehanna River, at Holtwood, 


won't say anything unless I see that you’re 
going to make a mistake.’ 

“He sat and watched me raise the 
timbers and bolt them together. During 
the whole time he never opened his 
mouth. When the last bolt was in I got 
up on top of a big load of hay we had 
ready to test the bridge with. Clucking 
to the horses, I drove the load across the 
new bridge. It never sagged the fraction 
of an inch. I was the happiest boy you 
ever saw!” 


NCIDENTALLY, that little forty-foot 
bridge is still in use, after forty-two 
ears of uninterrupted service. Before 
ke built it, Cooper wanted to be an 
engineer; after it was finished he was 
determined that nothing but death could 
keep him from being one. 
Fortunately for him, his 
mother understood him bet- 
ter than his father did. She 
realized that the boy’s whole 
heart was in his career, and 
that no amount of coer- 
cion could keep him from 
oing the way that nature 
Rad fitted him to go. So, 
when his father remained 
obdurate in his intention of 
makingamillwright of Hugh, 
his mother cut the Gordian 
knot of thesituation by hold- 
ing up the window on that 
May night and sending him 
on his chosen way with her 
blessing. 

In those days Cooper 
was a slender lad of medium 
height. He wasn’t much of 
a talker. He preferred to 
listen. And he had an enor- 
mous capacity for study. 

To-day he is no longer 
slender. His shoulders are 
broad and thick, and he 
has the arched, powerful 
chest and wide muscular 


River. 


Pennsylvania 


hands that come from intimate personal 
acquaintance with the pick and shovel, 
which are the foundation tools of the 
engineer. His hair is gray now, for he is 
fifty-eight years old; but his eyes have the 
quick, cordial twinkle and his skin has the 
ruddy freshness of twenty years younger. 

When he left home he went to St. Paul, 
and thento Minneapolis. From the city 
directory he learned the names of the 
engineering firms, and he plodded patient- 
ly from one to the other, looking for a 
job. His high-school diploma was his only 
recommendation, and this didn’t carry 
much weight. 

“That doesn’t amount to anything,” 
they told him, tossing it back to him. 

Then his money ran out. But he heard 
of a job in a stable at Eau Claire, Wis- 


Ice attacking the cofferdam at Keokuk, 
where Cooper harnessed the mighty Mississippi 


Iowa, 


This floating avalanche put the dam to a 
terrific test; but Cooper had built it strong enough 
_ «o meet just such an emergency. No damage was done 
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(Left) To provide water power for a South American 
plant, Cooper captured a river far up in the mountains, 
and caged it in this pipe. 
miles from its source to a precipice, where it is shot 
twelve hundred feet vertically down to the 


The water-is carried six 


turbines 


consin. A music house there sold pianos 
and organs to the farmers. The company 
had about forty horses, and the instru- 
ments were hauled from door to door 
by the salesmen. Cooper was given the 
job of taking care of these horses at a 
salary of fifteen dollars a month, and 
board in the kitchen. He had borrowed 
fifty dollars from a friend when he ran 
away, and half of what he received each 
pay day was sent to his friend until the 
loan was paid off. Nights, in his room 
over the stable, he plugged away at his 
engineering textbooks. He wrote many 
letters, among them one to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, asking 
for work in the engineering department. 
Days, he pitched hay and curried the horses. 

This went on for seven weeks; then 
one day his boss learned 
that he had grown up in a 
section where many Nor- 
wegians had settled, and 
that he could speak their 
language. 


“ T BELIEVE I'll make a 

salesman out of you,” he 
told Cooper: So he brought 
him into the store and 
turned him over tothe little 
old maid who gave the 
salesmen their ‘‘music les- 
sons.” From her he learned’ 
to play three chords. 
Played slowly, they were a 
funeral march. By chang- 
ing the time, he produced 
dance music. Thus edu- 
cated, and equipped with 
three organs, he was sent 
out to a Norwegian settle- 
ment. 

“Don’t come back until 
they’re sold,” his boss said. 
The following day Cooper 
was back. He had sold the 


organe, 
e kept on at this job, 


(Right) Workmen building a timber crib in the Horse- 
shoe Rapids of Niagara Falls. The water is thirty feet 
deep and speeds along at twenty-two miles an hour. A 
unique feature of this plant is the discharge tunnel, 
under the face of the falls. It is built in sections, which 
break off automatigally as the falls move up-stream 


and within a short time he had sold thirty- 
seven organs and three pianos. His boss 
was enthusiastic. 

“Nature intended you to be a sales- 
man,” he said to Cooper. “You’re going 
to bea wonder.” 

Cooper shook his head. He had just re- 
ceived a letter from the C. M. and St. 
P.. Railway. He could have a job, it said, 
as an apprentice engineer, at thirty-five 
dollars a month. He showed it to his boss. 

“That’s nothing,” the dealer in organs 


Construction work on the power house of the Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 
on the Tennessee River. While Cooper was serving as a colonel of engineers in the A. E. F. 
he was ordered home to begin the construction of this project, which, wien completed, 
will produce 600,000 horsepower. The cone-shaped concrete column in the ¥oreground 
stands under the turbine to catch the water as it comes from the machine, and breaks 
up the swirl so that it will flow away rapidly. The entire construction is of monolithic 
‘crete, and many of the wooden forms with which it is molded are visible in the pic-" 
The diminutive forms of the workmen show the enormous proportions of the dam 
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said. “PI give you two hundred a month, 
and a bonus!” And he stepped back, 
beaming. This happened nearly forty 
years ago, when two hundred dollars a 
month was a princely salary. 

“No,” Cooper replied briefly; “I’m 
going to be an engineer.” And he packed 
up and left. 

He was assigned to assist the railroad’s 
resident engineer on a railroad bridge build- 
ing job at Chippewa Falls, Minnesota. 

“Of course my new boss knew I 


ve 
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(Left) A flood threatening the cofferdam at Keokuk. 
Acting on a hunch, Cooper ordered ten thousand 
sand bags prepared. That night a strong down- 
river wind sent the waves lapping over the top of 
the dam, imperiling the whole work. 
bags rescued the dam from destruction. Cooper's 
hunch saved a million dollars and months of time 


The sand 


was green,” Cooper said, “but I don’t 
think he ever knew how green I really 
was. I had never seen a blue-print before. 
There were hundreds of them in the 
office, every one packed full of meaning, 
and I made up my mind that before long 
they would hold no secrets from me.” 

e found a new set of textbooks in the 
office, and at night, with these to help 
him, he studied the blue-prints. As the 
days went by he began to understand 
them. At the end of two months he 
knew every detail connected with 
the bridge. Then his first big op- 
portunity came, and found him 
ready for it. 

The contractor who was put- 
ting up the job failed. In such an 
emergency it was the duty of the 
resident engineer to take over the 
job and finish it. But the resident 
engineer wasn’t there. His health 
was not good, and he had gone 
off for a time. The head office at 
Milwaukee wired young Cooper, as 
assistant resident engineer, to take 
over the bridge and complete it. 

Now his hours of poring over 
the blue-prints bore their fruit. 
He might not know much about 
engineering in general, but he knew 
all about that particular bridge. He 
hnished the work in a way that 
earned him unstinted praise from 
headquarters, and he was put on 
another job. 


S YOU follow the career of 
Hugh L. Cooper you are im- 
pressed with the fact that, no 
matter what his hopes and aspi- 
rations for the future might be, 
he learned first the job in hand. 
Sixty nights of intense study of 
the theory of bridge building in 
textbooks would not have enabled 
him to complete that railroad 
bridge. But sixty nights’ study 
of the bridge itself made him 
master of that particular task. 
When he was telling me about 
it, he remarked that luck had 
given (Continued on page 106) 
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Queer Things That 
Hotel Guests Leave—and Take 


Some folks, when they go away from home, apparently forget to carry with 
them their customary manners and morals—Others seem to leave their wits 
behind them—The housekeeper of the largest hotel in the world 
tells of the strange things she has known people to do 


F YOU could spend an afternoon, as 

I did to-day, with the housekeeper 

of the hargest house in the world, 

you would hear surprising stories 

about some of the thousands of 
people who sleep there at night and who 
sit or walk in its vast corridors at all 
hours. 

The house is the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in New York City, with twenty-two 
hundred rooms; the largest building of 
its kind to be found anywhere. 
Like every big hotel, it fairly 
' swarms with employees, regi- 
` ments of them. And amon 
their “commanding officers 
are the two women with whom 
I talked for a long time to-day. 

You might a guest at 
the hotel a hundred times, and 
not see either of these women. 
But if, while you are in your 
room, you should do anything 
at all unusual, you can be 

retty sure that they would 

now about it. 

The two women are Miss 
Rowe, the housekeeper, and 
Mrs. Callan, the head floor 
clerk. If they kept a record 
of all the queer things people 
do in hotels, it would fill a 
book. And what a revelation 
of human nature that book 
would be! Some of it would 
make us laugh; and some of it 
would almost make us cry. 

Apparently there are people 
who leave their manners and 
even their morals at home 
when they travel. Others seem 
to forget to take their wits 
with them. But there are 
some whose good breeding is 
so much a part of them that 
even the maid who ‘does” 
their rooms gives a sigh of 
regret when she finds they have gone. 

All hotel guests take their departure 
sooner or later. The amazing thing is 
that they take so much more than just 
their departure! Some of the stories I 
heard to-day made me wonder why hotel 
proprietors don’t nail down or chain fast 
every removable object in their rooms, 

The subject came up when Miss Rowe 
showed me some interesting figures about 
housekeeping the biggest house in the 
world. We had left her office to take a 
look at the linen room; a place fully as 
large as a banquet hall, and filled with 
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rows and rows of shelves piled with sheets, 
pillow cases, bedspreads, blankets, towels, 
curtains, and other necessary supplies. 
When I asked her how much linen is 
used in the hotel every day, Miss Rowe 
led the way back to her office and handed 
me a typewritten statement. From it I 
learned that the guests use a daily aver- 
age of 6,000 sheets, 6,000 pillow cases, 
1,500 bedspreads, 8,000 face towels, 5,000 
bath towels, and 5,000 lavatory towels. 


If You Think Your Hotel Bills 


Are High—Read This! 


EN are especially careless about hotel fur- 
“They lay 
lighted cigars, or cigarettes, on any piece that 
happens to be handy, and bum deep scars into 
the wood. They made so many holes in our vel- 
vet table covers that I begged to be supplied with 
less expensive ones. Sometimes, after a party 
of men has spent an evening in a room, we find 
twenty or thirty black holes in the carpet. 


niture,” says Miss Rowe. 


members of the party have simply dropped their 


lighted cigarette stubs on the floor, not even 
taking the trouble to put them out. 
their feet on the tables or chairs or clean white 
bedspreads, which get so soiled with shoe polish 
and mud that they have to be sent to the cleaners. 
“Women are not so destructive, but they 
sometimes actually tear up the sheets; and 
women, as well as men, often use the face towels 
to polish their shoes. One man slashed up a 
blanket to make himself a pneumonia jacket! We 
found the remains of the blanket, showing the 
exact shape of the jacket where he had cut it 
out!... All this adds to the expenses of running 
a hotel.” 


“Eighteen thousand towels a day!” I 
exclaimed, doing a rapid mental calcu- 
lation. “That’s what you use. How 
many do you lose?” 

“About 2,000 face towels and about 
300 bath towels a month,” was the reply. 

“In round numbers, almost 30,000 a 
year!” I exclaimed. 

Then I took a pencil and figured. It 
was getting too complicated for mental 
arithmetic. 

“At the rate of 18,000 a day,” I an- 
nounced, “you use a total of 6,570,000 
towels a year. That makes me feel better. 


They park 


But, even so, there must be a good many 
dishonest people to get away with 30,000 
towels, they take anything else?” 

“Anything else!” echoed Miss Rowe. 
“They take everything, except the actual 
furniture! They take sheets and pillow 
cases. I have known them to take even 
a pillow itself. They take the blankets. 
Sometimes they remove the blanket, then 
make up the nicely, hoping that the 
theft won’t be discovered. 

“But people needn’t imag- 
ine that their dishonesty will 
not be known to us. Every 
room is inspected after it is 
vacated. ven though the 
bed appears to be just as 
the maid has left it, we ex- 
amine it to fnd out whether 
it is all right. If the blanket 
is missing, we know it; and we 
know what has become of it! 

“Our blankets have the ho- 
tel crest woven into them at 
the top and bottom. I have 
known people to cut off these 
strips containing the crest, 
leave them neatly folded across 
the bed, and take the rest of 
the blanket. Sometimes they 
leave the bedclothes in a tum- 
bled mass; the maid, going in 
to do the room, sorts out the 
heap of bed linen—and finds 
the spread missing!” 

“I suppose women are the 
chief sinners,” I said. “Men 
wouldn’t think of stuffing their 
suit cases with purloined bed- 


ing. 

“Oh, wouldn’t they!” ex- 
claimed Miss Rowe. “I assure 
you that there are just as 
many men as women among 
these—shall we call them klep- 
tomaniacs? In fact, the men 
leave the women far behind 
when it comes to the variety of objects 
they carry off. 

“I have known men to cut the wires 
and remove the electric side lights from 
the walls, or to take the desk lights—silk 
shades and all. [have known them to take 
the rug from the floor in front of the 
dresser, the draperies from the windows, 
even the framed pictures from the walls! 

“Some people clean out a writing desk 
of everything it contains: paper, envelopes, 

enholders, extra pens, telegraph blanks, 
aundry lists, blotters—even the inkbortle 
itself! They take (Continued on page 135 
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What My Dog Has Taught Me 


In the eight years that he was my constant comrade, I learned 
from him greater lessons in loyalty, courage, kindness, and — 
faith in others than any I have learned from 
my contact with human beings 


By O. O. McIntyre 


Brothers and sisters, I bid you beware 
Of giving your hearts to a dog to tear! 


O WROTE Kipling in an excellent 
elegiac. I happen to be a dog lover 
who does not believe in that warn- 
ing. Eight of the happiest years 
of my life were spent in the almost 

constant companionship of 
a devoted dog. 

When hewas taken from 
me, cruelly but with merci- 
ful swiftness, it was a ter- 
rific heart-wrench. Fortwo 
days I grieved inconsol- 
ably. For weeks I walked 
the streets at night, trying 
to get hold of myself. 

Yet now, when Time 
has dulled the pain, I can 
truthfully say that the 
joy and understanding my 
dog brought into my life 
more than compensated 
for the sorrow of his pass- 
ing. For my dog taught 
me many things as endur- 
ing as the ages. Outside of 
the Divine relationship 
and the human, I know of 
no influence so ennobling 
as our relationship with 
a dog. 

My dog’s name was 
jaor He was a Boston 

ulldog, weighing twenty- 
four pounds, with a blazed 
muzzle, white collar, and 
feet tipped with white. 
His coat was the glossy 
brown of an autumn leaf. 
He had a lovable lop ear 
that perked with quizzical 
abandon. He was full of 
joyous life and never out- 
grew his prankishness. 

I picked him up in a Fifth Avenue dog 
shop.im much the same manner that one ~ 
buys a trinket. I thought he was ‘‘cute- 
looking.” He was then four weeks old and 
trotted sideways with mock seriousness. 
I took him home in my overcoat pocket. 

From that day on, for eight years, he 
played a big part in my life. He came to 
understand me better than most of my 
human associates did. He knew his time 
for play and my time for work. 

For six years he never varied five 
minutes, at the stroke of five o’clock in 
the evening, in coming to me with his 
rubber ball in his mouth, squatting at 
my feet, tail wagging, and whining softly. 
That was his hour for a romp. 


paper man. 
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One of my great faults had always been 
a lack of punctuality. I was distress- 
ingly derelict in keeping appointments, 
and this had strained many of my friend- 
ships—but I was always on the dot to 
keep the romping appointment with Junior! 
One day I got to thinking about this, and 
the result was that I became a reformed 


This is Junior, the Boston bulldog that for eight years was the 
companion of O. O. McIntyre, widely known New York news- 


Not long ago Junior was killed by an automobile, 
and his master, looking back over the things he had learned 
from his dog, was inspired to write the accompanying article 


character, when it came to punctuality. 
Surely I should show humans as much 
consideration as I showed my dog. 


URING the war I taught Junior a 

rather simple trick that always 
elicited wonder. He would sit in a chair 
and I would break off bits of bread, which 
I handed to him. I would say, “This is 
from King Albert!’ He would gulp it 
down. “This is from President Wil- 
son!’ And so I would go on, perhaps 
naming those who were watching him at 
the time. He would gulp down every 
morsel. But when I said in exactly the 
same tone, “This is from the Kaiser!” he 
would turn his head away and refuse to 


eat it. The explanation was that I had 
taught him to interpret the word “Kaiser” 
as having the same meaning as “Don’t.” 

There was a German waiter at my hotel 
who, having heard of this trick, resented 
it very much. And one day, as I was 
going out of the hotel, Junior being quite 
a bit ahead of me, this waiter kicked at 
him. I rushed up with 
vigorous remonstrance. To 
my surprise Junior growled 
his disapproval of me! He 
could not bear enmity. He 
loved every man, woman, 
and child. 

The waiter offered an 
abject apology and be- 
came one of the dog’s best 
friends. He even wrote 
me a letter of sympathy 
when Junior passed on. 

Forseveral years, Junior 
and his mistress and I used 
to walk around the gravel 
path of the Central Park 
Reservoir in New York at 
dusk, after his romp. At 
such times I would permit 
him to frolic and roll in 
the grass, unleashed and 
unmuzzled. He loved to 
scamper after birds and 
pigeons, but would come 
back when I called him. 

One evening, however, 
he disappeared in a clump 
of bushes and refused to 
come out at my calls and 
whistles. I followed him, 
and found him squatting 
beside a stray dog that had 
been injured by a passing 
automobile. We called the 
Bide-a-Wee home, and the 
hurt creature was removed 
to it, where he recovered. 
Later he was given a good home. 

As we continued our walk that evening 
Junior soon forgot the incident, but as 
for me I had some moments of serious 
introspection. How often, I asked my- 
self, had Z stopped along the roadside to 
comfort the stricken and forlorn? 

We did not continue the walk home just 
then. Instead, we left the perfumed 
purlieus of Millionaires’ Row, wandered 
over to the squalid section of New York’s 
East Side, and mounted the rickety stairs 
of a crowded tenement. There we sat at 
the bedside of an old cobbler who had 
lived in our neighborhood, but who had 
been stricken with a fatal illness.. We 
paid his small rent, had some food sent to 
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him, and were occasional visitors until the 
end. 

I can honestly say that the visit we 
made that night helped me to find a new 
meaning in existence. It is true that it 
came from a twinge of conscience at a 
rather selfish life, and was inspired by a 
dog. But I rejoice, just the same. I do 
not do so much of that sort of thing as 
I should, but the credit for what little I 
have done is due to Junior. 


WVE one exception, this dog of mine 
had perfect manners: no matter who 
came to our door, he would rush at them 
and bark. It was the only thing for 
which he was ever given a whipping or a 
scolding. Yet he would not quit it. 
There was much annoyance about this, 
for some strangers were badly frightened. 


The truth is that it was Junior’s way of 


expressing his pleasure, his happy greeting 
and welcome. He refused, no matter 
what the odds, to curb his enthusiasm 
over the prospect of making a new friend. 
And no one ever left him without being 
his friend. 

He was a remarkably healthy dor He 
had none of the sicknesses of puppyhood— 
distemper and the like. I believe this 
was due to our care of him. He was fed 
twice a day, at noon and at midnight. 
We always kept him just a little bit 
hungry. Most of his food consisted of 
Prepared puppy biscuits, with now and 
then a variation of chopped vegetables. 
Potatoes and sweets were denied him. He 
was exercised regularly and often. 

His only illness displayed the heroic 
coutage that characterized him until his 
death. One evening his mistress and I 
came home after the theatre, and when 
we opened the door we missed his wel- 
coming rush and bark. 

We found him lying on the floor of the 
bathroom in a pool of blood. When I 
bent over him there was a feeble thump 
of his tail, as much as to say, “Don’t 
worry!” His eyes were glazing and I 
knew he was in a desperate state. We 
worked over him several hours, and finally, 
in a wobbly manner, he stood up, walked 
unsteadily to the bedroom and picked up 


his play ball, as if to say, “See, I’m all 
nghe In a half-hour he had another 
hemorrhage. With uncanny instinct, he 


rushed into the tile bathroom, so as not to 


At eleven o’clock 
each morning and at 
five each afternoon, 
Junior reminded his 
master that it was 
time for a rough- 
and-tumble frolic. 
A rubber ball or a 
towel was all the 
playground equip- 
ment they needed. 
Only once during 
Junior's life did he 
decline to romp, and 
that was one after- 
noon when his mas- 
ter was plunged in 
grief. These pictures 
were taken on the 
roof of the Ritz-Carl- 
ton, New York, where 
Mr. McIntyre lives 
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injure the carpet! Fortunately, he recov- 
ered quickly from this attack, and in two 
days seemed as well as ever. 


OGS are unerring in reflecting the 

characters of their master and mis- 
tress. To Junior I represented the play 
spirit—the romp and flapdoodle. He was 
somewhat of a roughneck in his relations 
with me. But with his mistress he was 
always gentle and careful. 

One of the important lessons Junior 
taught me was to have more faith in my 
fellow beings. I had for years knocked 
about as a newspaper reporter and had 
acquired that veneer of cynicism that is 
typical of the craft. I had a rather 
“smart-alecky” attitude of ‘having to be 
shown.” 

Now, I am the average human being— 
as likely to err as the rest. But I found 
that with Junior, because of his implicit 
faith in me, I never attempted trickery! 
I could not bear to abuse that rare confi- 
dence. And this set me to thinking that 
if we humans displayed the same faith in 
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our fellows we would be less likely to have 
that confidence abused. 

-It was along about this time that a 
rather important matter came up in my 
business life. I had a decided distrust of 
a certain man who was associated with me 
in this deal. So I determined to adopt 
Junior's attitude of implicit faith. I car- 
ried out the determination and, although 
I have heard many stories of that man’s 
unfair dealings with others, he played 
absolutely square with me in every way. 

Here is one incident which I hesitate 
to tell. More than likely it was the merest 
coincidence—but it is set down here just 
as it happened: Junior accompanied me 
one summer to my little home town in 
Missouri, and together we went one after- 
noon to the cemetery to visit the grave of 
my mother. 

It had been a number of years since I 
had been there, and the place had become 
so strange to me that I wandered around 
for a half-hour or so in an effort to find the 
Finally I gave it up as hopeless. 


grave. 

Looking around for Junior, I saw him 
lying down about one hundred yards 
away. He didn’t seem inclined to come 


to me, so I went to him. And I found 
that he was resting at the side of my 
mother’s grave! 

I told this to a Frenchman one day in 
Paris after the war. 

“My friend,” he said, “that is not un- 
usual. When my boy went to war, a 
neighbor’s son—who was also leaving for 
the front—left his dog with us, as his 

arents were moving to another village. 
My son was killed, was buried hastily near 
Ypres. The dog did not know him except 
as a passing neighbor. After the war was 
ended, I went to Ypres to look for my 
son’s grave, and the dog went with me. 
I searched for a long time—in vain. Mean- 
while the dog had disappeared. When I 
found him again, he was standing beside 
the cross that marked my son’s grave.” 


UNIOR was quite a traveler for a dog. 
He enjoyed traveling in the baggage 
car, for he always made friends with mail 
eee and baggage men. He loved new 
cquaintances. Returning one time from 

Ca ifornia, he happened to fall in with a 
Sante Fé baggage man with whom, on 
another occasion, he had made a trip from 
Chicago to Kansas Continued on page 146) 


“It’s good-by for always, Larry,” she said 
faintly. This time it was she who turned away 


“You said you loved me. Tell me, how could you 
do such a thing—and love me at the same time?” 


Hearts and Fists 


The story of a come-back 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 
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The Story So Far 


ARRY BOND finds out that the business left him by his father is in bad shape through 
his own neglect and inefficiency. His lawyer advises a plan by which settlement can be 
made with creditors and leave seventy-five thousand dollars for Larry. “They expect a loss,” 
he says. “Let’s fool em!” retorts Larry. The lawyer calls him a “spriggins,” a ninny, and 


is dismissed. Larry 


starting. 


takes a humorous view of the situation; but something within him is 
He liquidates the business, settles all debts, and has eleven thousand dollars over 


—hardly a year’s allowance as he has been living. 
He is in love with Alexa Newton, and is aroused by her question, “ Why don’t you stay here 


and make me marry you?” 


He is further touched by t 


e wise old bookkeeper, Tacitus Hopper, 


who knows the lumber and mill business, and who tells him that he has a lot of his father in 
him and has more to start with than his father had. So they form a partnership. With his 
tiny new sign “Hopper and Bond, Lumbermen”’ he goes to see Alexa, and there encounters 
his rival, Ford Tolley, of the big Pulp Company. It is clear the fight is on between them— 


both in love and business. 


` Larry bursts into energy; saws and peddles stove wood, shocking his old aristocratic friends. 
He buys an abandoned mill for five thousand dollars, just as Tolley and the Pulp Company 


were about to 
timber which 
shape. 
his troubles 


opper contracted for. 


Larry goes to the bank and is surprised to get the money on a sixty-day note. 


ick it up. It will take all the rest of his capital to get the section of standing 
They need ten thousand dollars to put the mill in 


Then 


gin. The machinery ordered for the mill is delayed through the efforts of the 


Pulp Company. Ford Tolley informs Larry that he guaranteed the note at the bank, and 


that it would not be renewed. 
humorous about the situation. 


Each setback makes Larry more determined, and more 
Even the last straw doesn’t break his spirit; when Alexa tells 


him that her uncle forbids him the house, Larry simply assures her that he will go on loving 


her—and playing the game. 


LEXA NEWTON’S uncle was a 
man of substance in the com- 
munity. Frequently he was 
chairman of committees! Less 

ifted individuals sought his 
advice in hours of uncertainty, for his 
stability and common sense were matters 
of local pride. So, too, was his nearness. 

When money was needed for a worthy 
object Luther Newton always made the 
begging speech, and, as Will Beasley once 

in a public manner, “Luther kin beg 
fer money so.eloquent as almost to talk 
himself into givin’ some.” 

He was guardian of his niece’s person 
and property, which added to his stature, 
for Alexa’s person was extremely desir- 
able, and her property was considered to 
be a respectable fortune for that day 
and locality. He conserved her fortune 
meticulously, arid spent an equally lavish 
eare upon the conservation of her soul, for 
he was a man who regarded religion as a 
necessary business asset. 

He was a craftsman in motives, and 
skilled in manufacturing virtuous neces- 
sities. It is to be noted that righteousness 
usually lay on the side which showed a 
profit to himself—and at the moment he 
was occupied in the pursuit of a notable 
money-making. For once, Luther’s greed 
for gain had betrayed him into an enter- 

rise which, if the whole truth were 
known, had involved not only his own 


prosperity but the trust which he held 


. 


for his niece. In short, he was under the 


necessity of making quickly a large sum 
of money, or, failing that, of confronting 
the embarrassing fact of being known as 
a defaulter. 

His one remaining valuable asset was a 
town of timber up the valley, a thing not 
readily convertible into cash. He had 
held this twenty-three thousand acres of 
spruce and beech and birch and maple for 
a dozen years, and had seen it increase 
mightily in value—but there was no one 
to whom it could be sold except to the 
Pulp Company, of which Ford Tolley was 
general manager. Therefore Luther New- 
ton sought favor in Tolley’s eyes—a situa- 
tion working markedly to the disadvan- 
tage of Larry Bond. 

Tentative overtures of sale had met 
with discouragement, but when Luther 
took notice of Tolley’s sentimental interest 
in his niece Alexa he took heart and 
tried again. This time he was not rebuffed 
so coldly. 


ON THE afternoon when Larry, aboard 
a huge truck, was bumping across the 
mountain to retrieve his machinery from 
the freight house at the junction, Tolle 
and Newton met in the bank and ad- 
journed to the committee-room for a con- 
ference. Tolley commenced the talk. 

“ Newton,” he said, “you want to sell 


that timber—and you want to sell it 
badly.” 


“Not badly ... not badly. I’ve held it 
a sufħcient length of time, and I’m ready 
to take a reasonable profit.” 

“You’ve got to sell,” Tolley countered. 
“Tve been looking you up... . Why? 
Well, that’s my little secret. Knowledge 
and suspicion combined, you might say. 
I knew that you could be of real service to 
me, and I suspected that there were cer- 


` tain—er—facts that would make me sure 


of counting on your coöperation. So I 
ran them to earth. I’m referring to that 
Boston deal of yours, Newton. I know 
exactly where and how you stand. Your 
annual accounting to the probate court 
will be due shortly—and you can’t ac- 
count.” 

Newton opened his mouth and closed 
it again, without result. The back of his 
neck suffered as if a cold draft blew upon 
it, and his throat constricted. 

“Nonsense! . . . Nonsense!” he man- 
aged to ejaculate. 

“I know,” said Tolley. “In a matter 
of this sort I never guess. I make it my 
business to know. You have used and lost 
the greater part of your own money, and 
something like ninety thousand dollars of 
Alexa’s. Shall I go into the particulars?” 

“No. ...No.... You’re mistaken! I 
can show you—” 

“You can show me nothing,” Tolley 
cut him short. “You have to sell—and 
there’s nobody to sell to but me. With 
this as a starting place, let’s talk.” 

“Irs good amber ite a good piece.” 

“No complaint about the timber. But 
we don’t need it for years to come. We 
can wait—or we can buy it now. It rests 
with me. The company will follow my 
advice, not only as to buying but as to the 
... you will buy? You'll con- 
sider it?” 

“After you and I have reached an 
understanding.” ‘Tolley ‘smiled grimly. 
“You Lao rather figure you’ve been 
stealing ninety thousand dollars from me. 
eee: aly. Because I intend to marry 

our niece. Now, if I buy to help you, 
am, prospectively, helping myself. Of 
course it is a contingency—but a contin- 
gency in which your help will be valuable.” 

“My help!” , 

Yours. Of course you cannot com- 
mand the girl to marry me. That isn’t 
being done any more.” 2 

“My niece is very dear to me, and her 
future is my first duty.” 

“Which 1s why you—er—borrowed her 
fortune.” 

Newton continued as if he had not been 
interrupted: ‘‘Her happiness and well- 
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being are always in my mind. I hope to 
live to see her married to a worthy man. 
And you, Mr. Tolley, appeal to me as be- 
ing eminently fitted to be Alexa’s hus- 
band.” 

“Thanks, I’m sure.” 
ironically. 

“Indeed, as a matter of fact, I have 
been active in your interest. There is a 
young man whose attentions have wor- 
ried me, a young man of no character and 
prospects. Young Bond is the man. I’ve 
spoken to Alexa about it.” 

“Oh!—and what did Alexa say?” 

“She puzzled me. She made no reply 
whatever. I expressed myself forcibly, 
and gave orders he was never to be re- 
ceived at the house again.” 

“Um. I saw her talking to him at the 
post office to-day.” 

“TIl put a stop to it. She’s not of age. 
She’s under my control.” + 

“Well and good. Bond is, as I see it, 
the main obstacle in my way. With him 
eliminated—” 

“You may depend upon me,” 
Newton. 

“Im depending upon myself—to an 
extent. But women are not always to be 
depended upon. I’m making it my busi- 
ness to break him. I can do that; but I 
question if that is enough. It might arouse 
her sympathy and, with her fortune, she 
has no need to worry about money... . 
Do you follow? I would be out of my 
head to help you put back her money you 
have used, only to see Larry Bond come 
into possession of it as her husband.” 

“She sha’n’t marry him. I'll see to it. 
I'll order—” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. If she 
takes it into her head to marry Bond, 
she’ll marry him. . . . I’m trying to drive 
him out of town. That will help; but to 
make the matter certain I want a thing 
to happen which will destroy any desire 
on her part to be his wife.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Tolley, with a 
saturnine twist of his lips, “that it is your 
duty as her guardian to show Alexa this 
young man as he really is. You’ve got 
to show her facts.” 

“What facts? Much as I dislike Bond, 
I can find nothing in his record aside from 
his bankruptcy and the causes which led 
up to it. He’s a waster. But that isn’t 
enough to set a woman against him.” 

“We know he must have done some- 
thing which would make him repulsive to 
Alexa. Such a man must have been guilty 
of something or other:” 

“Why ... I suppose so.” 

“Then,” said Tolley, “your duty is to 
unearth the facts, or, if there aren’t any 
to unearth—to provide them.” 

“Provide them?” 

“Exactly. We know what he might do. 
Well, let’s see to it he does it. It ought not 
to be difficult.” 


Tolley smiled 


said 


EWTON was peering into Tolley’s 

eyes. What he saw there would have 
turned away a man less needful of money, 
or a man more thoughtful of the happi- 
ness of a woman. What he saw promised 
little happiness for any woman who 
became Tolley’s possession—or for any 
human creature who passed under his 
hand. It was stark, cold, calculating 
cruelty that Newton saw.... But he did 
not hesitate. 
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“Can it be done?” he asked. 

“You and I can manage it.” 

“And if we do—” 

“The day Bond is eliminated, the Pulp 
Company will buy your timber. . . . But 
there’s a little matter there to settle be- 
tween us.” 

“What matter?” 

“The price.” 

“T’ve been offering it at fifteen dollars 
an acre. Three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, in round numbers.” 

Tolley bent closer and his voice fell to 
a whisper. 

“The price,” he said, 
hundred thousand.” 

. “Four hundred thousand!” 

“No less.” 

“But—I— What’s the idea?” 


“will be four 


“The idea,” said Volley, “is that the 
extra fifty thousand is my commission for 
handling the deal. Fair enough? |I 
recommend the purchase to my company. 
It will go through without trouble... . 
And Alexa and | ought to start of with 
more than her ninety thousand dollars as 
a nest egg.” 

“But isn’t it a 
prosecuted for it?” 

“We could, but we won't. Anyhow, 
Newton, there is my proposition. Take it 
or leave it. Your help with Bond, and my 
commission. Talk up. I’ve no time to 
waste haggling.” 

Newton made no pretense of hesitation. 
“Its only doing my duty by Alexa,” he 
said. “That young man would ruin her 
life.” 

“Right,” said Tolley. “Just a mo- 
ment.” He stepped into the banking- 
room and returned with a large red filing 
envelope, which he opened on the table. 
The envelope contained a number of 
promissory notes, together with the col- 
lateral attached. These he thumbed over 
until he came to the paper he was seeking. 
It was Hopper and Bond’s sixty-day note 
for ten thousand dollars—the note which 
provided cash to pay in full for their tim- 
ber lands. 

“Here we are,” he said, “just endorse 
this—right here.” 

Newton read the note and stared at 
Tolley. “Endorse Bond’s note! Are you 
crazy? Why should I endorse his note?” 


risk? Couldn’t we be 


“Because I tell you to,” said Tolley 
sharply. “I know what I’m doing.” 

Newton obeyed, and set down his name 
on the back of the note. “There,” said 
Tolley, “I figure that will about wind up 
Bond’s ball of knitting. This will fall due 
in sixty days. He won't be able to pay. 
We will protest, and call on the endorser 
for payment. Understand?” 

“I don’t understand in the least.” 

“Why, you will be surprised and 
grieved. So will Bond be. You never 
heard of the note. Your signature is a 
forgery, of course. . . . Will Alexa marry 


a man who has forged her uncle’s name? 
I doubt it very much; but if there’s the 
least danger of it we can carry the thing 
through to a finish and put Bond where 
he'll look out through the bars.’ 


Newton sat back in his chair, frightened 
again. “No,” he said weakly. “It’s dan- 


gerous. [—” 
“Irs done,” said Tolley. 


CHANGE was taking place in Larry 
Bond of which he was too occupied to 
take cognizance; the change was from gay 
to grim. Flashes of his old debonair boy- 
ishness lighted him up now and then, but 
for the most part he was silent, preoccu- 
pied, filled with the sort of determination 
which never knows when the end has 
come. Fach succeeding day informed him 
how difficult was the task he had set for 
himself, how almost impossible it was for 
him to pull through the enterprise upon 
which he had entered. Yet, the more 
impossible it seemed, the more deter- 
mined he was to accomplish it. 
“As we stand to-day,” he said to his 
discouraged partner, “we have the mill 
about ready to start work; we have enough 
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crew to manage; we have standing timber 
—but!” 

“Hain’t nothin’ in view exceptin’ that 
but!” said Hopper. “What’s our pay roll?” 

“Counting the logging end, about eight 
hundred dollars a month.” 

“And how much cash we got?” 

“Two thousand one hundred dollars 
and seventy-six cents.” 

‘Pay roll for two months, and not much 
left over. How we goin’ to do business?” 

“That,” said Larry, with a touch of his 
old humor, “‘is a secret. It’s impossible to 
keep a secret, so we’re bound to find out. 
If we start to-morrow, how much stock 
can we turn out in the next five weeks?” 

“Countin’ everythin—we ought to 
manufacture along about eighteen-twenty 
thousand. But we got to sell it, and we 


got to git our money back after that.” 
“Thats you,” said Larry; “you're 

promoted to sales manager.” 
“‘Huh—can’t commence shipments for 


a couple of weeks. After that itll be 
thutty days before we git back a cent. 
That note’ll fall due, and how’ll we man- 


age? Larry boy, I’m a heap anxiouser’n 


you be to see this here thing go, but I don’t 
calc’late it kin be done. Right this 
identical minute we’re busted wide open 
down the middle.” 

“We're not!” Larry’s eyes were almost 
black as he spoke, and his lips seemed 
thin and straight. “Weve borrowed 
every cent we can get. We can’t buy 
on credit—and anyhow I wouldn’t do 
it without knowing how I was going to 
pay.... But we're, going on. You get 
the logs here. Pll make this mill buzz 
—and between times we'll dig up some 
scheme to pull us through.” 

Tacitus Hopper peered at his young 


partner and sighed. He was thinking that 
if Larry had devoted a tenth of. the 
thought and determination and labor to 
the mill he inherited from his father, there 
would never have been occasion for the 
travail in which they found themselves. 
But he did not say so. Tace Hopper, even 
in discouragement, did not belong to the 
great association of “I Told You So.” 

“Wa-al,” he said,“ they hain’t nothin’ 
to do but stick to it till the sheriff raps on 
the door.” 


O THEY stuck to it. The mill com- 
\7 menced to run; but not with the en- 
thusiasm they hoped of it. Shafts had to 
be realigned; hot boxes developed. It 
seemed to Larry that the whistle was 
blowing fora shut-down to make repairs 


Somebody, Larry was 
convinced, was an able 
assistant to bad luck. 
Working in the mill 
was somebody whose 
interest it was to see 
that the mill did not run 


every fifteen minutes—which is expensive. 
Nor could all the need for repairs be 
quite natural. Somebody, Larry was con- 
vinced, was an able assistant to bad luck. 
Working in the mill was somebody whose 
interest it was to see that the mill did not 
run. It was at this juncture that a gen- 
tleman named Richards arrived in town. 

Mr. Richards called at the mill. “I’m 
in the business of manufacturing a certain 
fine grade of paneling,” he said without 
introduction. “I use red birch. Have you 
any for sale—in the log?” 

“We have,” said Larry promptly, for it 
was no moment to let an opportunity pass. 
All the red birch he had was standing in 
the woods, but he had it, and it could be 
turned into logs. “But we’re not selling 
logs. Have hard work to get in a supply 
for the mill.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Richards, “I could 
offer inducements.” 

“Mention them,” said Larry. 
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“I will buy anything up to half a mil- 
lion feet, in the log. Cash on delivery at 
the railroad—and I'll go as high as sixty 
dollars a thousand for the grade I want. 
Pll keep my inspector here to check off 
log by log, for, as I say, it is only a certain 
quality we can use.” 

“Don’t care to buy it standing?” 

éé No.” 

“Want it delivered at the railroad? Our 
responsibility stops there?” 

“Exactly. And I want it in a hurry. 
Thirty days. I’ve got to have it then, and 
thirty days’ll have to go in the contract.” 

“You mean you'll decline to accept 
after thirty days?” 

“Yes, that is just what I mean. | I used 
to know your father—and he always kept 
his word. I shall expect you to keep yours. 
In fact, because of cer- 
tain business conditions, 
I shall insist on it.” 


ARRY whistled 
through his teeth 
and stared at the ceil- 
ing. Here was his 
chance, and he could 
not let it slip; but how 
could he manage to 
accomplish the thing? 
“We'll give you two 
hundred thousand feet 
of it,” he said in a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Guarantee de- 
livery in thirty days. 
Sixty dollars a thousand. 
Fetch in your contract.” 
This meant the need 
for men and for teams. 
It meant special and 
difficult logging, for trees must be se- 
lected here and there. And where were 
the men to come from? He was short- 
handed now. Not a man could be spared. 
But twelve thousand dollars—that would 
take care of the note and leave a balance 
of a couple of thousand. If, in the mean- 
time, the mill became efficient, the market 
absorbed the product, and customers paid 
their invoices, Hopper and Bond might 
reach the safe shore... . It meant more 
teams and teamsters for the five-mile 
haul from the cuttings to: the railroad. 
To haul two hundred thousand feet of 
timber would mean something like a hun- 
dred trips for horses and sleds. He fig- 
ured he could log for close to ten dollars 
a thousand.... 

“Tf you want those logs in thirty days,” 
he said, “have that contract here in an 
hour. Pll have to go to work.” 

“That,” said Mr. Richards, “sounds 
like talk.” 


HARDLY had Mr. Richards left the 
little office when the telephone rang. 
Larry’s heart sang when he recognized 
Alexa’s voice. 

“Oh, Larry,” she said, “I must see you 
at once.” 

“Any time, anywhere,” he said gayly. 

“You can’t come here—and I can’t go 
there. Walk up the street and PIl meet 
you as you come... . Right away l”. 

She hung up the receiver, and Larry sat 
back amazed. Alexa Newton asking him 
to meet her on the street! It was unlike 
her, unthinkable of her. To cause her to 
do such a thing there must have been a 
happening far out of the ordinary. He 
hurried out. (Continued on page 148) 
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Six Simple Rules 
For Long Life 


“If a man of good constitution reaches the age of 20in sound health, he has no 
excuse, barring accidents, for not living to be 80,” says a physician 
who has examined thousands of men for the purpose of 


helping them to live longer and more efficiently 


An interview with Dr. George L. Meylan 


Professor of Physical Education and Medical Director of Columbia University 


Reported by Warren Chandler 


NE summer, seventeen years 
ago, my boys and I were swim- 
ming in the lake at my summer 
camp in Maine, when Hezekiah 
Lombard came along in his row- 

boat. Hezekiah was eighty-nine 
yearsold. ‘“‘Comealongand havea 
swim,” linvitedtheold gentleman. 

“Don’t keer if I do,” replied 
Hezekiah. 

He pulled his boat up to the 
shore, stripped, and walked out 
on the springboard. But he did 
not dive. 

“Jest thought I’d teeter a bit,” 
he explained as he went back to 
the shore and waded in from the 
rocks. Hezekiah swam around 
for a quarter of an hour or so 
and then he dressed and went 
back to his boat. 

Nine years ago I dropped in to 
see Hezekiah one morning about 
eleven o’clock. For the first time 
in the ninety-seven years of his 
life the old man was not up and 
about. I asked him if he was sick. 

“No,” he said, “jest kind of 
lazy.” 

I examined him, and found that 
circulation had ceased in his ex- 
tremities. He suffered no pain, 
however. Hezekiah himself was 
not aware that he was not func- 
tioning normally in every way. 
That afternoon he died. His 
machinery had run down. 

Hezekiah Lombard worked all 
his life. As a young 
man he was sometimes 
in the lumber forests, 
sometimes on the lum- 
ber tows going down to 
Portland — which was 
very hard work—and 
sometimes on the farm. 
As he began to get old- 
er he dropped off the 
harder kinds of work, 
and by the time he was seventy he was not 
doing much except farming. At ninety 
he id a little hoeing in the garden, 
chopped some firewood occasionally, and 
picked up chips for the fre. At ninety- 
five his duties were limited to picking up 


years. 
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Doctor Meylan is a Harvard graduate. 
University and his medical degree from New York University. During the 
war, at the request of the Government of France, he organized a physical 
recreation program for its army, teaching classes of officers at the front. 
For this work he was decorated by the French Republic. He has been Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at Columbia University for more than twenty 
For five years he was lecturer at the Harvard Summer School, and for 
seven years Medical Director of the Boston Y.M.C. A. With one possible 
Doctor Meylan has examined more men with a view of 
building them up and extending their lives than any other physician 


a little kindling and watching the fire 
from a comfortable seat. During his last 


winter he merely watched the fire. 
During all his life, he told me, he drank, 
smoked, and ate in moderation. And he 


never worried about anything whatsoever. 

He was a perfect example of what a 
man can do to lengthen his days by 
properly proportioning his activities, food, 
recreation, and rest. Hezekiah had never 
made a study of longevity. But he could 


His maste.’s degree is from Columbia 


not more accurately have “tapered off” 
his work as his years increased if he had 
been under the constant direction of an 
expert. At nearly thirty years beyond the 
biblical limit, he ran down like an old 
clock, and stopped. He had never 
had an aghe or a pain in his life. 

I have examined thousands of 
men with the one object in view 
of enabling them to live longer. 
I never yet have encountered a 
man whose habits of living were 
so perfect that he could not im- 
prove them, and thus add years 
to his term of existence. 

Not all men, of course, can 
expect to reach such an advanced 
age as Hezekiah Lombard. He 
was born with a good constitu- 
tion. Every child 1s born with a 
certain amount of health and 
strength. One baby is healthy, 
another is weakly. The word 
“constitution” is a sort of current 
summing up of the health factors 
with which a child is endowed by 
his ancestors. 

You have no control over the 
number of health factors given 
you at birth. You can keep 
what you have, however; and by 
care you can add to them. Or, on 
the other hand, you can throw 
them away by injudicious living. 

The first twenty years of a 
man’s life have a tremendous 
bearing on the length of it; for 
during that time habits of living 
and exercise are formed, 
and it is hard to change 
them after majority. 
Luckily for most of us, 
children naturally have 


good habits. It is as 
natural for them to 


romp, run, and play 
games asitis to breathe. 
They do not, as a rule, 
over-eat, except sweets. 
And they sleep deeply and restfully. 

It is between the ages of twenty and 
forty—after the individual has come into 
full control of himself, as it were—that he 
determines, to a large extent, the length 
of his life. If he reaches twenty with 
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sound health, it is chiefly up to him 
whether he lives to be eighty, or whether 
he shuffles off at sixty or earlier. 

The rules to be followed are simplicity 
itself; the difficulty lies in following them 
without exception. To be wholly effective 
they must become habits. 


Eat enough—but not too much; 
Play enough—but not too much; 
Sleep enough; 

Work as hard as you please; 

Don’t work when you should be sleeping, 
pla ing, or eating; 

n't worry. 

And remember that you are your 
own referee. Don’t try to kid yourself. 
You can’t get away with it. 

When a business man 
who had suffered a severe 
breakdown came to me to 
be built up again, I told 
him that he must follow the 
rules and live a balanced life. 

“But, Doctor,” he said, 
“I have lived a well-bal- 
anced life for years. That 
isn’t the reason for my 
breakdown.” ; 

“What do you think was 
the reason for it?” I asked. 

“Overwork,” he said. 

“Tell me just how you 
spent your time,” I said: 

“I went to the office at 
nine o'clock,” he answered, 
“and I quit at five. Took 
regular exercise every day, 
and I was in bed every night 
by a little after eleven. I 
was careful not to overeat, 
and I used tobacco in mod- 
eration.” 


“PD HAT is about what I 

would prescribe 
you,” I told him. “Lets 
have the details. How did ` 
you go to the office?” 

“I rode in my car.” 

“Work all morning?” 

“Yes, from nine till twelve 
I was busy with my mail 
and office conferences.” 

“What time did you go to 
lunch?” 

“Between twelve-thirty 
and one o'clock.” 

“Alone?” f 

“No. I usually had some- 
one with me. I handled 
some of my biggest deals at lunch.” 

“What did you do in the afternoon?” 

“Well, from two till five I was either in 
my office, or the offices of some of the 
other executives of my company. At 
five o’clock sharp the car came for me, 
and I left the office.” 

“Go home?” 

“No; I went to the club and had a couple 
of brisk games of handball before I went 
home.” 

I happened to know, through other men 
in the club, that this chap played hand- 
ball as if his life depended on it. He 
wrangled over disputed points. If he was 
not quite up to his usual form he fumed 
about it. 

After the game of handball, he told me, 
he took a shower, dressed, and went to 
dinner. 

“Ever talk business at dinner?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “small talk doesn’t 


interest me much; and as I know many 
of the men socially that I do business 
with we manage to get together, and I’ve 
done many a vood day’s work at the 
dinner table.” 

Even when he went to bed he did not 
allow sleep to interfere with his affairs. 
On a stand by his bed were a pad and 
pencil; and often during the night, he 
said, he woke up with an idea, turned on 
the light, and developed it before he went 
back to sleep. 

This man thought he lived a very well- 
balanced life. But it was perfectly clear 
to me that he had been moderate in every 
respect but one. He was a glutton for 


The Time You Should Begin 


To “Slow Down” 


“T AM often asked,” says. Doctor Meylan, “how 
a man, who has exercised and played games 
regularly all his life, should know when to cut down 
the amount of his exercise, and how. As one man 
asked—should he exchange tennis for golf when he 
reached fifty. By no means. Any man can con- 
tinue to play his favorite game all his life, if he is 
reasonable about it. 
“The first thing to cut down on is speed. Sud- 
denly putting the body into violent motion from a 
state of comparative rest is attended with a cor- 
responding demand upon the heart. Middle-aged 
hearts do not stand up well under sudden strains. 


They can pull the load, all right; but, like an old 
horse, they have to be warmed up first. So the 
elderly handball or tennis player should first cut 
down on the speed of his game. Don’t try to get 
the hard shots on the other side of the court; let 
them go. It would be wise, too, for middle-aged _ 
people to play only doubles, and leave the singles 


to the young folks. 
“The forty-five-year-old should not run after 
trains or street cars. If he absolutely must hurry, 
he should start at a walk, increasing his pace until 
he is trotting, and then—but only if the necessity . 
is real and great—he can break into a rùn for a 
short distance. This course will ‘warm him up’ 
gradually and give his organs a chance to prepate ` 
for the unusual strain on them.” 


business. By his own account he ate 
business, drank it, and slept it. When he 
played a game he made a business of that, 
too; his jaded mind, instead of finding 
relief, was concentrated even more fiercely 
than before. No wonder his nerves gave 
way at last. 

Food and sleep, to be fully beneficial, 
must be had without interruption. Exer- 
cise will fail in its purpose if it is done 
perfunctorily, or if the player takes it so 
seriously that it is really business and not 
play. The man who romps awkwardly 
through a game, laughing and whooping 
like a small boy, derives far more benefit 
from his play than does the man who con- 
centrates on it in an effort to make. him- 
self a champion. 

The man with the strongest constitu- 
tion, other things being equal, will live 
longest. But the delicate man, if he will 
watch his step at all times, may live 
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to a very advanced age. When Edward 
Everett Hale was twenty years old he was 
examined by physicians and found to be 
in very bad shape. They did not think he 
would live to be thirty. 

He found, by careful experiment, that 
he could work four hours a day. The rest 
of the time was devoted to resting, care- 
fully considered food, and exercise and 
sleep. Under a handicap that would have 
sent most men out of the world at an early 
age he lived to be eighty-six years old, and 
did an enormous amount of work. 

Your thin, weakly chap learns even in 
childhood that he must be careful of 
himself. From sad experience he knows 
that he cannot attempt to 
compete with his stronger 
poue on equal terms. 

e knows that if he eats 
certain things which do not 
agree with him, or if he 
doesn’t sleep enough, or if 
he permits the regularity 
of his habits to be inter- 
fered with, unpleasant con- 
sequences will follow. 

he big fellow,onthe other 
hand, has hardly known an 
ache or a pain all his life. 
He can, ashe says proudly, 
eat tacks and digest them. 
He tries to outwalk, out- 
run, outlift, and outlast 
everyone else, because he is 
proud of his strength and 
likes to exhibit it. 


HESE two men take cold 
under the same circum- 
stances and to the same 
degree. What is the result? 
he big fellow sniffs and 
says it doesn’t amount to 
anything. He pooh-poohs 
_his wife when she wants to 
l do something for him. A 
few lurking pneumonia 
germs find lodgment in the 
inflamed membranes in his 
throat and begin to spread. 
Within a few days he has a 
. temperature of 103 or 104 
(which neither he nor any- 
one else knows, because he 
won’t have a clinical ther- 
mometer near him), and he 
goes to the office just the 
same, saying that he isn’t 
going to let a little thing like 
a cold knock him out. Within twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours the poison floods 
his overworked heart—and it is curtains 
and flowers for him. 

As for the little fellow, when he gets the 
cold he promptly goes to bed, gives him- 
self over to treatment, and within two or 
three days he is out and around as usual. 

And then people will say that it “seems 
like big men are more susceptible to 
pneumonia than little ones.” As a matter 
of fact, in a case like this, the strong, 
healthy man virtually commits suicide. 

This does not mean that you should 
always be thinking about your health. 
That is the most dangerous kind of worry. 
You should find what you can do and 
what you can’t; what food agrees with you 
and what doesn’t. Having once intel- 
ligently laid out your course of living, 
stick to it, and don’t keep fussing about 
your health. (Continued on page 126) 
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His First Stock in Trade Was an Old Pants Button! 


NE morning while he was dress- 

ing, Harold W. Cochran, of 

Clarion, Pennsylvania, who 

was then a very small boy, 

broke a button off of his trou- 

sers. He picked the button up, put it in 

his mouth to be sure that he would not 
lose it, and went on with his dressing. 

But before he was ready for breakfast 

he made a discovery—he could whistle 

through that button! Immediately it 

ceased to be something for his mother to 

sew on his clothes, and became an object 
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that he could “swap” for something that 
appealed to him more than a whistle did. 

After breakfast he traded the button 
to one of his playmates for some soap 
coupons, and then he traded the coupons 
for a knife, but he wasn’t satished, so he 
exchanged the knife for a cheap watch, 
which wasn’t a bad thing to be bringing 
home, when what he started out with 
was a pants button! 

That incident was the beginning of his 
career as a salesman. To-day at the age 
of thirty-five, he is a retail grocer in 
Clarion, a town of less than three thou- 
sand people; but he is such a remarkable 
salesman that, even though his business 
is confined to one small community, his 
reputation is national. Last summer he 
went to St. Paul, to Chicago, to Cleveland, 
and to St. Louis to deliver addresses 
before gatherings of business men, and 
almost every week some publication asks 
him to tell its readers what he has done 
and how he did it. 

A few years ago Mr. Cochran’s corner 

rocery was small, and so was his capital. 
But his love for business was as keen as 
it was that day when he started out with 
a loose button and came back with a 
watch. The National Association of 
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Retail Grocers hadn’t heard of him then, 
and neither had any of the other organi- 
zations that have recently advertised 
him as one of the speakers at their national 
gatherings. But all of that was before 
he developed his plan of writing a weekly 
letter to each of his customers. 

This advertising system, which has 
built up his business in Clarion and his 
reputation in America, came about 
almost by accident. One day his store 


received, unexpectedly, ten crates of very 
ripe strawberries. He knew they wouldn’t 


Harold W. Cochran, of 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, and 
his six children. From left 
to right the young folks are: 
Sam, Betty, Marie, An- 
nabelle, Harold, and Philip. 
Mr. Cochran is perhaps the 
best known small-town 
grocer in the country. 
Starting in business with a 
reputation that was scarcely 
as extensive as the limits of 
his town, he has become a 
national figure among retail 
grocers. His business and 
his reputation were built 
up by the personal letters 
he writes to his customers 


keep until morning, so he called up his 
customers and took telephone orders 
until all the berries were disposed of. 
Then he had an idea. “If this plan 
works so well,” he said, “why not tell my 
customers of the things I want to sell, 
as well as of the things that must be sold?” 
Telephoning each day to all the people 
who traded with him would take too 
much of his time, he concluded; he must 
think of some other way to reach them. 
A weekly letter, he finally decided, 
would get the results he wanted, and 


immediately he ordered equipment for 
turning out hundreds of letters in a short 
time. Those letters have made him 
famous. 

“I visualize my customer,” he ex- 
plained, “and cent sit down to my type- 
writer and talk to that customer just as 
if we were discussing things over the 
counter.” 

Mr. Cochran always put something in 
the first sentence to catch the attention 
of his patrons. For example: 


When your great-grandmother told your 
great-grandfather, as he saddled his horse to 
go to the market sixty miles away, that she 
needed coffee, what did he bring home? A 
pound of ground coffee in a fancy can? No, he 
did not! . . . He brought home green coffee, and 
your great-grandmother carefully roasted it in 
the oven and ground it cach morning. 

Then followed his coffee advertisement, 
which was the subject of that week’s 
letter. He usually confines his letters to 
one line of goods. 

Here is another example of his adver- 
tising: 

Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 

To get her small boy some bread. 

But when she got there, to her despair, 

She found not a sign of a spread! 

Following this was an appetizing list 
of preserves and marmalades, and some 
statements about the butter and bread 
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HAROLD WAGNER, 
he had for sale, to go with the “‘spreads.”’ 
People like his letters because they are 
interesting and are helpful to the shopper. 
One woman, who was out of town when 
the mailing list was made up, came into 
his store upon her return and asked to 
have her name put on it. Mrs. Cochran, 
who happened to be present when this re- 
quest was made, said laughingly that she 
was glad there was one woman her husband 
hadn’t been writing to! “He writes to six 
hundred women every week!” she added. 
These weekly letters, always addressed 


to the housewives, but suggesting things 
that will appeal to the husbands and 
children, are mailed so that they will be 
delivered on the postman’s first round of 
the morning. he housewife is then 
presumably through with her breakfast 
dishes, and is wondering what she will 
have for the other two meals of the day. 

Mr. Cochran is constantly alert to get 
good ideas for his letters. One day a 
woman asked to open an account, ex- 
plaining that she had to send her children 
for the groceries and that they were too 
small to be trusted with money. That 
gave him a subject for the week’s letter, 
which ran as follows: 

You can send the children.. It is safe. 

When it is little children we are serving, 
little folks who cannot judge for themselves, 
we select the best, no matter whether it is 
meat or fruit or groceries, because when you 
send the children to our store you are placing 
faith in us, and you may be sure we won't 
abuse the trust. 


Interesting People 


And then he wrote about the milk he 
had for sale, how pure it was, and ad- 
vertised other things that children would 
like or need. 

Once in a while his letters are too 
good. For instance, one day he had 
seventy-five hams, and wrote of them 
so enthusiastically that by ten o’clock 
next morning they were all sold, and he 
was embarrassed by having to tell later 
customers that he had none left. 

When through carelessness or oversight 
a customer neglects to pay a monthly 
bill, Mr. Cochran sends a “follow-up 
letter.” “I make it as tactful and cour- 
teous as I can,” he said. “I just talk 
with that customer as if we were face to 
face. These follow-up letters, by the 
way, must be pretty good, for nineteen 
a ianh several chambers of com- 
merce, and business clubs have asked me 
for copies!” 

A recent follow-up letter ran like this: 
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Sending out statements—writing my good 
friends for money—is one thing I don’t like to 
do. I like to see you come to the store, and 
I like to give you service, but I don’t like the 
collection end of the business. ...The only 
reason you are getting this letter is because 
you have overlooked your account. ...Won’t 
you please pardon the letter, and see that 
there is no occasion for any more in the 
future? 

It was through traveling salesmen who 
came to his store that Mr. Cochran’s 
reputation spread. They began to read 
his letters, send them to their advertising 
managers, and tell other retailers about 
them. So it was first by word of mouth 
that the story of his method was passed 
along. 

To-day fruit growers in California, 
furniture manufacturers in Maine, retail 
grocers from nearly everywhere, and men 
in various other lines of business, write 
to him asking for information. 

EVELYN GILL KLAR 


The Most Popular Invalid in New York 


OR four 
long years 


Nellie 


was a room in Saint 
Vincent’s Hospital, 
in New York. There 
she received the 
friends who flocked 
to see her. Help- 
less, but always 
smiling, she lay on 
her back—a very 
much damaged back 
—with a plaster-of- 
Paris jacket as the 
most important 
item of her cos- 


tume. 

A thousand and 
one nights and 
days! And much 


of that time her 
“mattress” was of 
hard cement, with 
a single groove to 
hold in place her 
fractured spine. 
Physicians and 
specialists told her 
she might never 
walk again. Yet she 
never lost courage 
and she never lost 
faith in a recovery. 

Then, finally,came the time when her 
courage and faith had their reward.. She 
was able, first, to sit up for short periods. 
Later, she began to walk a little. Then 
she was allowed to leave the hospital and 
to continue her fight for recovery in a 
hotel room, overlooking Times Square, 
the heart of the New York theatre 
district. That was almost her native 
element; for before her illness she had 
been one of the best-known theatrical 
agents in the country. 

In that occupation, making friends 
was one of the most important factors 
of her success. She traveled hundreds 
of miles on the vaudeville circuits, or in 
advance of theatrical productions. Her 
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Nellie Revell, one of the best known theatrical press agents in the country, 


has spent four happy years in a hospital bed. 
made her an invalid, but nothing could make her gloomy. Her doctors 
ordered her not to laugh, and she obeyed them—for a day! Despite the fact 
that she was said to be helpless for life, she was able to move recently toa 
hotel in the theatre district of New York. All the time she was in the hos- 
pital, Miss Revell contributed regularly to newspapers, and her book, “Right 
off the Chest,” was written while she was flat on her back. The picture above 
shows W. E. Hill, of the New York “Tribune,” making a sketch of Miss Revell 


pen assisted ambitious girls to exchange 
the spangles of the front row of the 
chorus for the arc lights of Broadway 
favorites. She helped to make Oppor- 
tunity for obscure dancers and unknown 


agree 

“hen came the injury which seemed to 
put an end to everything. She says she 
has had so many operations on her spine 
that a diagram of her back would look 
like an itinerary for a Cook’s tour. 
Among the physicians who have been 
interested in her case was Doctor Lorenz, 
the famous surgeon from Vienna. He saw 
Miss Revell in the hospital in 1921, 
and told her that if she persisted in 
laughing she might work irreparable 


An injury to her spine 


harm to that al- 
ready badly dam- 
aged spine of hers. 
She took his advice 
—for one day! But 
after twenty-four 
hours of gloom she 
decided that she 
would rather die 
than stop laughing. 
As things have 
turned out, she be- 
lieves now that 
optimism and 
friendship are the 
most valuable reme- 
dies on earth. 

Certainly she has 
had a wonderful ex- 
perience with both. 
It is a lonely day for 
Nellie Revell when 
she has fewer than 
a score of callers. To 
the hospital while 
she was there, came 
dozens of famous 
men and women, all 
bound for her room; 
among them were 
David Belasco, 
Florenz Ziegfeld, 

George Cohan, Mor- 
ris Gest, John Cort, 
Irvin S. Cobb, E. 
ž F. Albee, Norma 
Talmadge, Mary Nash, Fred Stone, Ma- 
-rilyn Miller, Al Jolson, and Frank Tinney. 
hey came to share her optimism—she 
had so much more of it than the average 
human being possesses. Even in mid- 
winter her room was a conservatory in 
which flowers were kept constantly bloom- 
ing by actors, actresses, managers, editors, 
novelists, bill posters, and newspaper 
writers. 

Since the first days of her illness Miss 
Revell has never given up her profession. 
Every week she contributes a column 
called “Bedside Chats? to a weekly 
paper. She writes frequently for the 
“Evening Mail” in New York. When 
well enough, she writes sitting in an 
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easy chair propped up with pillows. If 
this is not possible she lies in bed and 
scribbles her “copy” on a pad of paper 
placed on her chest. 

Not long ago Miss Revell published 
her first book, a résumé of hospital 
experiences. The humorously appropriate 
title is “Right off the Chest.” It has 
an introduction by Irvin S. Cobb, and is 
illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
and other well-known artists. 

“Until this illness came,” she says, 
“I never had a chance to get better 
acquainted with my friends. There is 
no opportunity to sit and visit in the rush 
and bustle of the newspaper and theatrical 
world. Friendship deserves and requires 
ripening and cultivating. But during 
my years in the hospital, I had more 
time than anything else; and my friends 
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took time out of their crowded days to 
come to see me.” 

Nearly every week while she was in 
the hospital Miss Revell was serenaded 
by some musical organization. Motion- 
picture producers sent their best photo- 
plays to the hospital to be run through 
the motion-picture machine which was 
the gift of some of her many friends. 

Hundreds of letters and -telegrams 
reach her each week. She tries to answer 
every one ‘herself. Some of her corre- 
spondents, and many of her daily visitors, 
are strangers who have heard about her 
optimism, and are so interested that 
they write or call. 

Twenty-five years ago Miss Revell 
explored the Yukon with a party which in- 
cluded Rex Beach. They had a club which 
they called the “‘Survivals of the Fittest.” 


Now Mr. Beach refers to Miss Revell as 
“the fittest of the survivals.” Irvin S. 
Cobb calls her “the gamest guy I know.” 

On the last Christmas belor Sarah 

Bernhardt died, the great French actress 
cabled, “You have the true pe s 
France. Vive Madame Revell? 
Peggy O’Neil sent the message, “I aoe 
just lit a candle for you in Westminster.” 
Fannie Hurst wrote, “Nellie’s pen is her 
pulpit, from which she preaches faith, 
love, and friendship.” William S. Hart, 
the famous movie star, sent her this bit 
of advice: “Don’t let them make you 
bite the dust, pardner.” 

Nellie Revell never really needed that 
advice. The doctors feared that her 
spinal injury was incurable; but the only 
incurable thing about her is her optimism. 

SUSIE SEXTON 


“Green Line’ Johnston Got in Under the Ground Floor! 


OWLAND JOHNSTON had 
heard that money was to be 
made on Wall Street, if you got 
in on the ground floor. He 
went that idea one better and 

started his career in a Wall Street 
basement. 

Whetting up an army knife— 
the kind that the ten-cent stores 
now sell—he bought a ham, two 
loaves of bread, a pound of but- 
ter, and set out to give the Wall 
Street bulls, bears, and lambs 
what he was sure they wanted 
—an honest-to-goodness sand- 
wich. 

When Johnston got his:educa- E 
tion in chemistry” from the ps 
University of Pennsylvania, he 
expected to be a twirler of test 
tubes all his: life. Then came 
the World War, during which he 
worked at a testing station in 
a powder mill. After the Armis- 
tice there was such’a slump in 
industrial chemistry “that.-.a 
chemical education: was a drug 
on the market., Munition plants 
closed down; and ` many ~ other 
industries began. to curtail in a ; 
hurry. So Johnston, i in common 
with many others, found himself 
out of a job. But not for long! 
Since he couldn’t fnd a job, he 
made one. 

He decided that everybody 
needed, and would buy, good 
fresh food. He knew that 
there were invisible sub- 
stances called vitamines in 
certain foods, and that they 
give strength and good di- 
gestion to mankind, and his 
idea was to give people 
vitamines without telling 
them anything about it. Here was a 
chance for him to make another kind of 
use of his education in chemistry. Then 
there arose the problem of location, and 
Johnston decided to try out his idea in 
the busiest section he could think of. 
That’s how he came to be where he is. 

There was a dark basement at Number 
1, Wall Street. People had tried to run 
various enterprises there, but had given 
it up. . Johnston got a long lease on the 


original 


place, put his knife, his bread, his ham, 
and a coffee pot on a narrow counter, and 
then put up his sign. 

A few minutes later a broker, coming 
out of the subway, hurried into the base- 
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Rowland Johnston is a chemist by profession; but after the 
war he was out of a job, so he turned from laboratory tests to 
the making of sandwiches. His first restaurant soon became 
popular and he was forced to open another place, because his 
stand could not care for all the customers who came 


ment; he had a grouch | rates over from the 
night before. 

“PII havea sandwich, young man,” he 
said; and Johnston started to make one. 
“What!” exclaimed: the broker, “You 
haven’t any? ‘Do-you expect me to stand 
around and see you make one?” 

“That’s the idea,” came back the smil- 


‘ing Johnston: “Every sandwich fresh; and ’ 


made in the presence of the customer.” 
Then he spread some of the best 


creamery butter on two slices of rye bread, 
and worked it out swiftly to every edge. 
It wasn’t just a dab of butter, either, but 
was a generous portion. On this he laid 
a section of home-cooked ham. Just for 
luck, and for the sake of the 
vitamine content, he patted a 
crisp leaf of lettuce on top of the 
meat. Next, he asked the cus- 
tomer to choose whether he 
would have French or English 
mustard, or mayonnaise or be 
sian dressing—all of which were 
on display in dainty white jars. 

“It makes a man hungry to 
look at you do that,” commented 
the broker. 

Then he ate the sandwich, 
his grouch disappeared, and ever 
since that day he has been com- 
ing in person to get Jonnan 
sandwiches or sending his office 
boy for them. The only custo- 
mers Johnston had at first were 

“casuals” who dropped in by 
chance, or because they were 
curious to know what sort of 
service this new restaurant was 
giving. It wasn’t long, however, 
before he had scores of regular 
patrons. Each one told others 
of the “hand-made” sandwiches, 
and so the fame of the “Green 
Line Restaurant” spread. 

About the time that Johnston 
gained a firm foothold, new sub- 
way lines opened. There was 
so much confusion in the big 

stations that green stripes 
were painted on the ceil- 
ings to guide passengers. 
Everywhere appeared the 
slogan, “Follow the Green 
Line.” 

Johnston, seeing a chance 
to capitalize a phrase then on every tongue, 
painted a green strip leading into his sub- - 
terranean restaurant, hence, the title, 
“The Green Line Restaurant.” The busi- 
ness has expanded so much that an over- 
flow establishment was recently opened: ! 
in Pearl Street. 

Johnston the chemist is convinced that 
he has made an accurate analysis of what 
people like to eat. r 

JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 
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7 Mlle NEVER BE WITHOUT SOUP IN YOUR PANTRY Y ee 


| A whole meal in one soup! 


MENU 


Dinner 


Luncheon Suppe" 


{Vegetable Soup 


Campbell's 


contains 


V Jegetab getables 


y LIMAS 
iY PEAS 


Soup for health— 
every day! 


Fresh Herbs 


A waiter skilled am I— 

My duty to supply 
With food that’s real 
At every mea 

On Campbell's I rely! 


When we say that Campbell's Vegetable 

Soup is a meal in itself we mean more than 

that it is hearty food. We mean also that 

it has the variety of foods so desirable for a 

i healthful and appetizing meal. The iron of 
i the green vegetables, the valuable mineral 
salts, the invigoration of beef, the solid 
i, nourishment of cereals, the tastiness of fresh 
i herbs and delicate seasoning. Your appetite 
is delightfully satisfied-and you have eaten 
exactly the kind of meal that is splendid 
for your health. Enjoy it today! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


LODI FORSI RADAN 
-Dor EER TE 


- g m 
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My Adventures as a Bold, Bad Budgeteer 


broiled lobsters and then go to a show!” 

Money never again will have quite the 
same thrill for me that it had when I saved 
my first one hundred dollars in the bank. 
I immediately transferred it to a checking 
account, and as I walked out with a 
green-bound check book, I was the bank’s 

roudest depositor. I remember that I 

rrowed two dollars from a friend that 
very hour, for the sensation of paying 
him back by check a few hours later. The 
$100 was soon very low. 

It took several years for me to acquire 

rfect control of a checking account, but 

finally did so and managed to save some- 
thing out of my weekly salary—if you 
could call it that. 

But it was good money in those days, 
and I had the time of my life. I was 
single, independent, and “some pumpkins” 
in the home town. Il poked’ with sel- 
fish misgivings upon matrimony. I felt 
certain that, once bound in wedlock, 
there would be an end to most of the 
luxuries and all of the savings. 

“No matrimony for me,” I thought. 
“I will go through life a bachelor—love- 
less, but financially strong.” 

Then came Kewpidd, knowing nothing 
of budgets or check books, and winged 
me for a phalanx of highly-flavored love 
lozenges. Neither the future Mrs. Phil- 
lips nor I was too sentimental to look life 
right in the tortoise-shells and get an 
answer. We talked it over frankly. 

“I am no millionaire or son of a 
millionaire,” I said. ‘There is no money 
in the family. I know that the old saying, 
‘Two can live as cheaply as one’, is the 
bunk. My future is very uncertain, 
but Pll do everything possible to provide 
a good home and make you happy. Of 
course it will call for some economy.” 

My future bride replied—in part: 
“This is not so sudden. i have expected 
it for months. I realize quite well that I 
shall not step into a life of assured ease 
and luxury. In fact, knowing you as I 
do, I think I’m very foolish to consideriyou. 
However, you are young and ambitious, 
and I am willing to take a chance. Be- 
tween the three of us (Love, You, and Me) 
we might make something out of you! 
With regard to economy, it will 
required largely on your part.” 


ANP so it came to pass. The first year 
was the hardest. Looking back, I now 
appreciate that 1 was close second in 
generosity to the man who offered to give 
a check for ten thousand dollars to the 
widow of the Unknown Soldier. Ladies’ 
hats, cloaks, and suits were far more 
costly than I had anticipated. The 
expenses of Home, Sweet Home staggered 
me. > 

Financially we were skidding badly. 
All the time I had kept my business 
affairs to myself, my wife having only a 
vague idea of what I earned or what I 
did with it. Finally, Mrs. Phillips sug- 
gested the budget idea. But it didn’t 
work any too well. Mrs. Phillips and I 
would start a budget the first of every 
month, and give it up as a bad job around 
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the end of it. The great trouble with our 
budget system was in the department 
listed “‘Incidentals and Sundries.” 

When we first came to New York, two- 
room apartments were commanding from 
one hundred dollars a month up, eggs 
were being marketed through Tiffany, 
and it was necessary to establish relations 
with a loan association in order to 
negotiate for the ownership of two pounds 
of beef. My weekly salary was of such a 
size that it came under the head of a 
personal insult. If ever a couple needed 
a budget system we did. I remember 
reading a proposed questionnaire ‘for 
prospective husbands at about that time, 
and recall that I suggested these two 
questions to head the list: 


1. Who originated the saying, “Two can 
live as cheaply as one”? 
2. Name five other famous liars. 


Circumstances were such as to make it 
compulsory for us to heed the saying that 
to them dhat hash shall be given. The 
corned beef had to play a week’s stand 
and the roast beef serve a third, fourth, 
and fifth tenure of office, with the usual 
votes of confidence. It is wonderful how 
far one can make a can of soup go 
when one has to. Or when two have to. 
During this period, Mrs. Phillips and I 
thought the two greatest benefactors of 
humanity were the man who built the 
city water-supply system and the one 
that invented canned soup. 


S° WE mapped out a budget, allowing 
certain amounts a week for food, 
clothing, rent, household expenses, amuse- 
ments, contributions, etc. Then, as is the 
custom, we allowed a definite sum for 
“incidentals and sundries.” I proved a 
bear when it came to expenditures under 
this head. 

“What? You really mean to say that 
you’re down to $2.45?” Mrs. Phillips 
would exclaim. “What did you do with 
the other $7.55?” 

“Incidentals and sundries,” I would 
reply, concealing a twenty-cent cigar. 

And so it went. I was one of the 
heaviest investors in incidentals and 
sundries in the country for a man of my 
limited salary. Naturally, we didn’t get 
to any point where we threatened the 
financial position of J. P. Morgan. 

When the Sunday accounting would 
show that the budget and the total 
expenditures were absolute strangers, I 
would insist that the wife was buying too 
much butter, that she made a mistake 
buying eggs, or that she had “been 
shopping again.” She, in turn, would 
insist that I had been smoking too many 
expensive cigars or playing poker with the 
boys at the office. 

One word would lead to five or six 
others, with the result that home was 
neither sweet nor solvent. 

Then, a week or two later, we would 
start another budget. Never will I 
forget the feeling of awe that swept over 
me as I looked at a book called ‘*Dinkel- 
spiel’s Ideal Family Budget,” or some- 


thing like that. It had been recommended 
to Mrs. Phillips by a neighbor who had, 
in the short space of four years, placed 
her husband on such a firm financial 
foundation that he had been able to buy 
a flivver and have two new gold fillings.. 


THE Ideal Family Budget book, with 
its many tables and columns and 
subdivided ones, almost frightened me 
out of all idea of attempting to save any 
money. There was a fish, meat, and ice 
column, a fruit and vegetable column, a 
heat, light, and water column, a telephone 
and laundry column, a car-fare column, a 
charity and church column, a book and 
music column, a vacation and recreation 
column, a medical and dental column, a 
gift column, a loan column, and a dozen 
or more other columns, including, of 
course, the incidental or sundries column. 

It looked as if my life and that of 
my wife would become one devastating 
struggle to record our expenditures in 
the nght column, and still have an occa- 
sional hour or two for the pursuit of 
other endeavors. I felt that we were to 
be crushed inevitably between columns. 

I remember once throwing a nickel to 
an organ grinder’s monkey, and feeling a 
flush of guilt an hour or two later when 
the terrible truth flashed over me that I 
had failed to rush to the Ideal Family 
Budget and enter the item under the 
head of charity. I have wasted half the 
night trying to reason out to my own 
satisfaction whether a cigar should come 
under the heading “Fruits and Vege- 
tables,” “Heat and Light,” or “Social 
Advancement.” It was a frightful strain 
on the conscience. 

Mrs. Phillips also found it too much of 
an ordeal. She was continually entering 
her fish expenditures in the telephone and 
laundry column, and putting her butter 
and egg investments in the vacation and 
recreation column. This led to numerous 
arguments over our account with our 
butter and egg dealer. We used to call 
him the Butter and Yegg Man. 

Time and again I have made heroic 
efforts to cut down my cigar “overhead” 
by substituting the more plebeian pipe. 
But it generally takes years for a man to 
find a style of pipe that becomes him. 
I have a face that is peculiarly hard to 
adjust to prevailing pipe modes. I have 
to have a pipe without too much over- 
hang or too deep a draft.. It must not 
have too abrupt a pitch and, on the other 
hand, it must not be too straight and stiff. 
Consequently, selecting a satisfactory 
pipe is for me a matter requiring much 
time, labor, and thought. I generally 
require a half-dozen sittings. 


O RESOLUTIONS made or steps 
taken by me in the interest of suc- 
cessful budgeteering seemed to get any- 
where. I was what might be known as 
Thrift Weak. Every Saturday night, in 
common with married men the world 
over, I would ask myself, “Did I save 
anything this week?” And I would get a 
negative answer. 


—but give a brand that is known! 


The standardized Robt Burns 

is a cigar that every smoker 
knows, and respects, for 
its uniform high quality. 


A Genrak Cjan Co Jalional (hand 


(et! urna Cigar 


The filler of every Robt Burns is full Havana 


The PANATELA The EN VINCIBER The PERFECTO 
at 10° straight. i pax T at 2 for 25°. 
at 15° straight. 

Box of 50 at $4.75 Box of 35 at S350 Box of 25 at $3.00 
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“How to save money though married” 
has been one of the major problems of all 
time. To reach Easy Street without too 
many detours is the ambition of nearly 
every tourist through this vale of tears 
and proftteers. 

You can take the average man’s mind 
off any given subject by intimating to 
him that you have a bright idea for 
producing chronic swelling of his bank 
account Firemen rushing up ladders to 
the aid of panic-stricken people have been 
known to slow up at the drop of a nail 
on the sidewalk below, it sounded so much 
like a half-dollar! 

When the newly married couple start 
housekeeping, their immediate worry is 
“Where do we go from here?” Whether 
they'll go any place in particular depends 
upon just two things: 

1. The husband 

2. The wife 

All husbands are divided into six 
classes. I can point out samples of each 
class right in my own neighborhood. They 
are: 


1. Fog Throwers 4. Holdouts 
2. Dime Tossers 5. Fifty-fifties 
3. Short Divisioners 6. Goldfish 


The Fog Throwers are the husbands 
who never-let-their-wives-in-on-a-thing. 
They make it a point never to let them 
know a single fact about their finances. 
They take their wives “to have, to hold, 
and to baffle.” Sometimes they make fine 
husbands, giving their wives every luxury 
and putting away for the future. Some- 
times they do not. But in any case, they 
keep their wives in utter ignorance of all 
money matters. 

The Dime Tosser is a type of Fog 
Thrower. I was one myself for a number 
of years. He is a husband who not only 
conceals all his financial affairs from his 
wife but represents to her that he makes 
barely enough to live on. He gives her a 
dollar on Monday with the air of a philan- 
thropist, and asks her on Friday where 
and how she squandered it. 

The Short Divisioner is the husband 
who professes to let the wife in on money 
matters and to split with her as a partner, 
but who always juggles the figures and 
does his dividing so that she gets the 
minimum cut. He is as fair as a bucket 


shop. 

The Holdout is the husband who pro- 
fesses to let the wife handle the family 
funds, but who always holds out a sub- 
stantial part of it through various mis- 
representations. 

he Fifty-fifty husband takes his wife 
into his confidence as a real partner and 
plays fair with her in every detail, never 
short-changing her. (What, never? Well, 
hardly ever.) 

The Goldfish is in a class by himself. 
He is the husband of a moneyed wife. He 
doesn’t care what he does with their 
money if he gets it. 


IVES are divided into the same 
number of classes: 
1. The Take All 4. The Gullible Gertie 
2. The Put All 5. The Yes-Yesser 
3. The Total Blank 6. he Associate Di- 
rector 
The Take All wife is the Deep Digger 
type. She indulges in every luxury, 
without considering whether she can 
afford it or not, and with no thought of 


the future. She very often is married to 
the Fog Thrower. They make a wonderful 
match from the standpoint of bankruptcy 
referees. 

The Put All wife is the other extreme. 
She is Mrs. Miser. She wants to put 
everything in the bank, at the sacrifice of 
the ordinary comforts of life. All she 
thinks of is the rainy day. The laugh is 
on this type of wife when she finds herself 
tied up to a Holdout or a Short Divisioner. 

The Total Blank is a wife of the 
“beautiful but dumb” school. Money 
matters roll off her intellect. She doesn't 
know what her husband makes or how he 
makes it and she doesn’t care, as long as 
she gets enough to dress well and have 
plenty of life’s pleasures. She believes in 
living from day to day, and she does it. 

The Gullible Gertie is the wife who 
thinks a woman should know all about 
her husband’s money and have a voice in 
its disposition. But who accepts what- 
ever he tells her, without question and 
without appraisal. An ideal partner for 
the Holdour. 

The Yes-Yesser is the wife whose hus- 
band lets her in on his money affairs, but 
who acquiesces in all his decisions without 
doing any real thinking on the subject 
herself. She is a dummy director. 

The Associate Director is the wife who 
is capable of being in every sense a full 
pares of her husband, who has a 

usiness bent of her own, and who can 
be of valuable assistance to her husband. 
Such a wife, if her husband is on the level 
with his facts and figures, is a great help- 
mate. Toa husband who is a Holdout, a 
Fog Thrower, a Short Divisioner, or a 
Dime Tosser, she is a pest- She is an 
ideal mate for the Fifty-fifty type of 
husband, and if a woman’s help can make 
him financially independent, she'll turn 


the trick. 


Y WIFE is an Associate Director. 
After a hard struggle. And I ama 
Fifty-hfty—also after a hard struggle. 

When our domestic ship was very 
nearly on the rocks, I held a long debate 
with myself one night and resolved to take 
my wife into a limited partnership. It 
was my idea to take her in as a silent 
partner, but it required only a few weeks 
to make me realize my mistake. Mrs. Phil- 
lips refused to be a “dummy” director. 

“Things can’t be any worse,” I rea- 
soned. ‘Let’s see what she can do.” 

“Bank it first!’ was her financial 
slogan from the start. The plan she 
adopted was to take the weekly pay, 
deduct a sum for herself and household 
expenses, give me a sum for my own 
expenses, and bank the rest. It was no 
tightwad program. If either of us really 
needed more we'd go to the bank and get 
it, but it is a fact that the policy resulted 
in very uniform saving. 

As increases in salary and income came, 
we continued the system, increasing the 
allowances to ourselves somewhat, nat- 
urally, but we still follow the original 
system, and it is working Very satisfac- 
torily. I now pay very little attention 
to the finances. Mrs. Phillips does the 
banking, runs the house, passes on our 
investments, and is in every sense a 
general manager. What’s more, I like 
the idea. 

To refrain from stock market specula- 


tions was one of the first planks in our 
financial program. I had taken a number 
of fliers in the market, on tips from friends 
of mine who knew an apartment house 
janitor whose sister had a dog she got 
from a plumber who knew a man in 
Morgan’s ofhce—and I had lost. 

Monthly, we have “a directors’ meet- 
ing,” and she reads “the treasurer’s 
report.” It is curious how much more she 
is doing with the family exchequer than 
I ever did with it. And it’s a load off my 
mind. Iam no whiz as a business man. 
Handling money annoys me, except that 
I like to feel I'm getting my share of it 
each week. 


THERE are few places I like less to visit 
than a bank. Banks depress me. They 
get colder and colder the more white 
marble and brass fixtures that are put 
into them. The only personality I like 
in a bank is the doorman. He always 
seems afraid I'll leave something behind 
when l go out. The other officials are 
afraid I won't! 

On the other hand, Mrs. Phillips does 
like banks. She would spend her week- 
ends in them if it were allowed. She is 
very fond of safety deposit vaults, too. 
I would rather visit mausoleums. 

Of course, now and then, when we have 
little domestic tilts, I realize that Mrs. 
Phillips, instead of “going home to 
Mother,” as so many wives do, could 
rifle our deposit box and go to Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, leaving me a little note 
saying the hrm had dissolved and 
“Wishing me a Merry Xmas and a keener 
head for business.” 

Thousands of husbands will say it 
would serve me right. But I’m not 
worrying. I know Mrs. Phillips wouldn’t 
go off that way. It would take her too 
long to look up new banks and feel at 
home in them. 

If I ever run for President I shall 
denounce in all my campaign speeches 
the allegation that man is a creature 
endowed with super-business sense, and 
that woman is just an inferior dodo to be 
referred to sweetly but patronizingly as 
“the little woman.” When I hear a man 
refer to his wife as “the little woman,” I 
think what he really means is “the little 
dumb-bell.” 

The slightest idea that their wives might 
be their equal or superior in matters of 
finance gives most men a temperature. 
And, as a general thing,- wives probably 
arenot. But there are exceptions. And, as 
a general thing, two heads are better than 
one-—if you're sure they're both heads. 

As a result of my adventures in budg- 
eteering I have acquired a few chunks of 
wisdom which I can recommend to my 
fellow-strugglers. I have boiled them 
down to the following “Pithy Proverbs 
for Poor Providers”: 


Man cannot live by budget alone. 


Give me Liberty bonds, or give me 
death! 


Be it ever so insolvent, there’s 


place like home. 


no 


Money is a good servant—but the serv- 
ant problem is getting worse and worse. 


Money is a hard master—but you can 


overlook a lot in that kind of a hard- 
boiled boss. 
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Crosep CAR COMFORT 


Equipped with a heater of exceptional 
capacity, and with doors and windows snugly 
weather-stripped, the Business Sedan is invit- 
ingly warm on the coldest days. 


You discover, too, that the seat-backs are 
perfectly tilted for maximum ease; that the 
seats themselves are generously deep and 
upholstered in blue Spanish leather of the 
finest quality. j 


These impressions of interior comfort are fur- 
ther emphasized when the car gets under way, 
and you experience the admirable balance and 
buoyancy of the new spring suspension. 


The price of the Business Sedan is $1250 f.o. b. Detroit 


Donse BROTHERS 
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made and cased in t 


Ban Gold Filke Gomes Celebrated. Jas: Boss: Gold Filled 


Jas 


O grounds for an argument. 

Pop “has the goods on 
them?’ There are times when the 
Keystone Standard is provokingly 
accurate. 


But generally its accuracy is 
considered one of its chief assets. 
The Keystone Standard is a fine, 
man’s watch, a thin, beautifully 
designed time piece, cased in the 


and green Price Siy 


Case in white, green, or yellow. 


Never before has it been possible to buy a 
fine Standard watch of this character at such 
an extremely moderate price. 


Made and guaranteed by the Keystone Watch Case Com- 
pany, sold by jewelers everywhere. If your jeweler does 
not have it, write us direct and give us his name. Other 


styles and sizes at correspondingly moderate prices. 


THE KEYSTONE 
New York 


WATCH CASE 
Chicago 


Established 1853 
San Francisco 


COMPANY, 
Cincinnati 


KEYSTONE 


Standard 
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A Sculptor 
Who Rode to Fame 
| on Horseback 


(Continued from page 14) 


| money Mr. Borglum went to Paris and 
+ studied for two years. He was then in 
4 his twenties. A third year he spent in 
Y Holland and Belgium. While in Paris he 
sent to an art exhibit a painting of a 
mare protecting a colt, and a bronze of 
a horse standing over a dead Indian. 
These pieces attracted so much attention 
that the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts 
elected him a member. He was beginning 
his ride to fame on horseback! 

“When I received the letter telling me 
of my election,” he said, “I was amazed. 
I couldn’t believe it! And I didn’t dare 
acknowledge the notice for fear they 
would tell me it was all a mistake.” 


| ETURNING to America Mr. Bor- 

glum worked for a short time in 
California and in Philadelphia, then went 
back to Europe. For the next six years 
he lived in London, with the exception 
of an interval in Spain, 

Soon after arriving in London he did 
a characteristic thing—staked his all on 
one move. He had no money; but he got 
enough credit to hire a hall and fix it up 


[for a one-man exhibition of art. That 
exhibition became famous. His paintings 
and bronzes of Western life, horses, 


Indians, and pioneers gripped the imagi- 
nation of the visitors. Queen Victoria 
fsent for him; the Duchess of York, now 
+Queen of England, bought one of his 
| pictures; and the present Queen of Nor- 
way bought another. 

“Here’s an interesting thing about my 
experience in Europe,” he said to me: 
“Tve lived there, all told, for nine years; 
| and yet I’ve never been to either of the 
| two great historic centers of art—Italy 
4and Athens. I stayed away from them 
| intentionally. I knew a dozen artists 

who beat it off to Italy—and came back 
-with their courage all gone. So I decided 
| that it was a bad thing for a young man 
Lto associate too intimately with the 
ereat masters, until he was sure of his 
own individuality. He’s likely to imitate 
if he sees them, and to lose faith in his 
| own creations. I’m going to Europe again 
| soon; and this time PII go to Italy, for I 

know now that I can be myself, no matter 
| hat influences are brought to bear upon 
me. 


N 1901, when he was thirty-four years 
old, Mr. Borglum returned to America 
| and took up his residence in New York. 
For a time, in order to make a living, he 
Lhad to design keystones for buildings, 
A and do other work that doesn’t bear his 


name. But meanwhile he was fashioning 
some of his great bits of sculpture, for 
by now he had abandoned painting and 


was devoting himself entirely to working 
| in marble and bronze and stone. 
|- It was not until 1905, despite all his 
4fame abroad, that he won fame at home. 
a Then it was his “Mares of Diomedes” 
that brought it to him. This piece of 
work was bought by the Metropolitan 


10 Shaves 


FREE 


See Coupon 
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Gentlemen—A Shaving Cream 


Which does five things men wanted 


I present you a Shaving Cream, 
based on 60 years of soap study. Be- 
fore we made it, we ceria: 1,000 
men as to what they most desired. 
And we made up and tested 130 
formulas before we met their require- 
ments. 

You wanted abundant lather. We 

ave you a cream which multiplies 
itself in lather 250 times. 

You wanted quick action. We gave 
you a cream which softens the beard 
in one minute. ` 

You wanted lasting lather. We 
gave you a lather which maintains its 
creamy fullness for ten minutes on the 
face. 

You wanted fine after-effects. We 
gave you palm and olive oils. We 
gave you a shaving cream which is a 
cosmetic—a soap and a lotion com- 


bined. 


But we gave you more. We gave 
you something no man ever asked, 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


© P. Co. 1924 


Follow with Palmolive After Shaving Talc. 
An invisible way to that well-groomed look. 


By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


because no man knew the require- 
ments. 

We gave you a cream with strong 
bubbles. They support the hairs for 
cutting. The lighter creams let hairs 
fall down, so you need to shave over 
and over. —— 

Consider the result. We came to 
men who were using other shaving 
creams. Some were wedded to them. 
And we won them away—millions of 
them—to this new-type Shaving 
Cream. In the past few years Palm- 
olive has become a leading Shaving 


Cream of the world. 


Not by claims, not by boasts, but 
simply by doing for you men what no 
one else had done. 


Now we ask a ten-shave test, in 
our mutual interest. Learn what we 
have done to delight you. Tell us 
whether we have failed or succeeded, 
according to your ideas. 


2220 


10 SHAVES FREE 


NEW 
ATTAINMENTS 


1 It multiplies itself in lather 
250 times. 


It softens the beard in one 
minute. 


It maintains its creamy full- 
ness for ten minutes on the 
face. 


4 Strong bubbles hold the 


hairs erect for cutting. 


5 The palm and olive oil 
blend brings fine after- 
effects. 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-575 Chicago, U. S. A. 
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chor Chains 


or Tire Chains 
It’s All in“Knowing How” 


For years the makers of McKay Tire Chains 
have built anchor chains for Government Light 
Ships. For 40 years they have made chains 
that have been used for every industrial purpose 
—chains for power and chains for safety. 


Today this experience is being applied to the 
making of tire chains—McKay Tire Chains— 
whose quality demands the same kind of skill. 
McKay Tire Chains are hardened and toughened 
to withstand the bumping, pounding and grind- 

` A \ ing under the wheels of your car. 


It’s all in “knowing how’’—knowing how to 
securely weld, knowing how to harden, toughen 
and eliminate brittleness, knowing how to pro- 
duce a chain to meet the motorist’s needs. 


McKay Tire Chains cost no more at the start 
—they cost less in the end—due to their lasting 
quality. The Better Black Chains in the Red 
Band Bag are the best tire chains money can buy. 


McKay Shurout Chains—a real motoring necessity 
— get you out of the mud — meet all emergencies. 


McKay Ready Repair Links for the instant repair 
of broken cross chains without tools. 

UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 
Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Complete Lines of Chains for All 
Commercial and Industrial Purposes 


Plants at York and McKee’s Rocks, Pa.; Columbus 
and Marietta, Ohio; Huntington, W. Va. 


ES 
= M&KAY TIRE CHAINS 
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+ 


=| 
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Museum of Art. It really is a Western 
scene, representing a group of panic- 
stricken horses stampeded b a horse 
,thief, the rider of the leading horse 
being naked, Mr. Borglum explained, 
ysimply to delocalize him and show the 
yplay of muscles. The mythological name 
| was given it by some critic, not by Mr. 
| Borglum. 
| The enormous bust of Lincoln in the 
| Capitol, at Washington, the wonderful 
statue of Lincoln, in Newark, New Jersey, 
| the Twelve Apostles, in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York, the 
| marble figures, “Conception” and “Won- 
derment of Motherhood,” “The Wooing 
of the Centaurs,” the figure of General 
Sheridan on horseback, the seated figure 
of Ruskin, “The Pursued” (two mounted 
| Indians), and numerous other figures 
have won world-wide fame. 


[; WAS because of the distinction he 
had won as a sculptor of the dramatic 
and heroic that he was given the commis- 
| sion to carve Stone Mountain. But 
getting the commission was not all he had 
to do to carry out his vision. It remained 
for him to make other people see the 
| grandeur of the undertaking. Fortunately, 
he is a splendid public speaker; and 
| in his more than two hundred addresses 
on Stone Mountain he has convinced his 
| hearers that the project is possible. 
Once he was invited to address a meet- 
ing in a city near Atlanta. A number of 
| prominent men were to gather in the 
town hall and discuss the local tax situa- 
tion, and Mr. Borglum was given a few 
minutes to tell of his plans for the great 
memorial. He took an inconspicuous 
seat in the audience; and before the 
meeting started he overheard a man, 
sitting near him, say to his companion: 
| “Who is this outside fellow that’s going 
| to speak to-night?” 

“Oh, he’s some fool artist,” replied the 
other. “Thinks he can carve Stone 
| Mountain. -It’s just like an artist to get 
| a crazy notion in his head. I wonder if 

he’s ever seen the blamed mountain? 

| have! And, believe me, it can’t be 

carved!’ 
_ Mr. Borglum was annoyed by their lack 
>of respect for artists, and when it came 
_ his time to speak he determined to elimi- 
| nate the word “fool,” from any description 
of himself at least. When he had finished 
his talk, the man who had spoken of -him 
as a “fool” artist arose. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I came 
here without a speck of interest in Stone 
Mountain. I was interested in taxes! But 
Mr. Borglum has ‘sold’ me his idea. I’m 
for it, and PII work as hard as any man 
| to give him the support he needs.” 

That man to-day is one of the officers 
of the Stone Mountain Monumental 
Association. z 

This experience was not unique. For 
several vears Mr. Borglum bore all the 
expense of his preliminary work for the 
memorial while he went about telling 
people what he wanted to do. The idea 
was all right, they said, except that it 
wouldn’t work. “The mountain can’t be 
carved,” was the general opinion. But 
he convinced them that it can be done, 
and he is doing it right before their eyes. 

Almost impossible preliminary diff- 
culties had to be solved before the 
cutting of the stone could begin. A 
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Cleverest 5-Seater—Baked Enamel Finish 


ERE it is! The really comfort- 
able, moderate priced 5-pas- 
senger Brougham—the New Jewett! 
Experienced motorists everywhere 
approve its clever seating arrange- 
ment; and they prefer the combination 
of stout wood frame body with sepa- 
rately baked enameled steel panels. 
The lasting lustre finish of this New 
Jewett Brougham will always look 
well. Each steel body panel is dipped 
in finest black enamel, and baked 
three times, with a rub between each 
coat,then fastened to the extra-strong 
wood frame — wood, because wood 
absorbs vibration, reduces noise to nil. 
There is the rich black gloss ALL 
OVER THE CAR that you sometimes 
see on the fenders of other cars. And 
it needs no attention but washing. 
Both front seats fold forward. Easy 


entrance and ‘exit; ample leg room. 
Rear seat 46% inches wide — room 
for three big people, in comfort. 
You'll agree that this is the cleverest 
5-seater among all closed cars. 

The New Brougham is a Jewett 
through and through—a strong, rug- 
ged car, not a flimsy light six. It has 
the same amazing performance that 
astounds old-time motorists. Its full 
50 h. p. Paige-built motor gives the 
most spirited performance you ever 
saw in any car. Passes most any car 
on any hill. Goes from 2 to 60 miles 
an hour in high; accelerates from 5 
to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds in 
high. (Try that with any other car!) 

Drive this New Jewett Brougham. 
Never has $1325, factory, bought so 
much car. Just telephone the near-by 


Jewett dealer for a demonstration. 
3 [602-C] 
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See This New Jewett Brougham, $1325 


Special Roadster $1195 
Special Touring $1220 
Special Sedan $1695 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 


Touring $1065 
Brougham $1325 
Sedan $1495 


TT SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 
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Teeth You Admire in Women 


Clean and pearly—free from dingy film 
All men should have them, too 


A vast change has come in late years in 
respect to pretty teeth. Now you see whiter 
teeth everywhere, and everyone admires 
them. 

A new method of teeth cleaning has come 
into vogue, and millions now employ it. 
It combats the film—the cause of dingy 
teeth. If you don’t know it, the test we 
offer will prove a revelation. 


That cloud is film 


You can feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth and stays. Unless 
removed, it becomes discolored. Then it 
forms dingy coats. It particularly dis- 
colors teeth of men who smoke. 

That film is the teeth’s great enemy. 
It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and in- 
ternal. So teeth which show a film-coat 
are unsafe. 


A solution found 


Dental science has found two ways to 
solve this great film problem. One way 
is to disintegrate the film at all stages of 
formation. The other is to remove it with- 
out harmful scouring. 


Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates “the film, then removes 


it with an agent far ter than enamel. Never 
use a film combatant which contains harsh grit. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 572, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


eee e eee eee rere rere Peer rrr Tiree 


Only one tube toa family. 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply--these: film* combat- 
ants. The namie is Pepsodent.. The use has 
now spread the world over. Careful people 
of some 50 nations employ it, largely by 
dental advice. a 

ere 


Also fruit effects 


Research also proved that certain peo- 
ples who eat much fruit are more immune 
to tooth troubles. Many of them are 
famous for beautiful teeth. 

The reasons are now known. Fruit 
acidity multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. And those are the’ agents 
on which Nature depends to combat acid 
and starch deposits. 

So Pepsodent is made to produce twice 
daily these essential effects obtained from 
fruit. It multiplies these tooth protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


Let it convince you 


Pepsodent will quickly convince you. 
Once you see and feel its good effects, 
you will never go without them. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Look at your teeth in ten days, and you 


will know why millions now use Pepsodent. 
Cut out coupon now. 


Pepsadént 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific tooth paste based on modern 


research, now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


power house had to be built on top of 
the mountain and protected against 
lightning, which strikes again and again 
at the great rock. A stairway had to be 
built down the slope to the brink of the 
precipice, and devices had to be made 
for suspending workmen over the cliff. 

It was necessary to make a projection 
lantern that would throw an image nine 
hundred feet, and to correct the image, 
to take care of angles in the mountain. 
All this has been done, and dozens of 
men, by night and by day, are cutting the 
huge figures. Mr. Borglum makes the 
models in clay. These are photographed, 
and the pictures transferred to slides. 
At night the slides are placed in the lan- 
tern, and the images thrown on the side 
of the mountain. Each slide throws a 
picture an acre in extent. 

Painters, strapped in leather rigs with 
seats in them, are let down from the 
working platform; they trace with white 
pains the outlines of the pictures thrown 

y the lantern. 

During the day, drillers are let down in 
these rigs, and they put their pneumatic 
drills to work cutting holes in the stone. 
No explosives can be used. Twenty 
thousand holes, four inches apart, were 
needed to fashion General Lee’s head and 
hat! Stone-cutting instruments are used 
to dig out the rock between the drill holes. 

One night Mr. J. G. Tucker, superin- 
tendent of the work, was missing for 
several minutes; and Mr. Borglum, be- 
coming uneasy, used a megaphone to call 
him. “Flash your pocket light,” he 
shouted; and away up on the side of the 
rock a tiny point of light was seen. Mr. 
Tucker had merely disappeared into a 
shadow that marked the nostril of a horse! 

“You'd have a hard time of it,” an 
onlooker said to Mr. Borglum one day, 
“if a driller should break off a horse’s 
leg. How would you repair a break of 
that kind”, 

“A driller would have a hard time,” 
the sculptor replied,” in breaking a horse’s 
leg. The shin of a horse in those figures 
is the size of a big barrel. How do you 
think a man could break one of them by 
letting his hand slip?” 


HE man to whom the world is in- 

debted for this great feat of creative 
and executive art 1s apparently just an 
ordinary man—friendly, frank, and full 
of energy. You would never pick him out 
of a crowd for an artist, if you think of 
artists as queer-looking folks. 

Art, his home, politics, and fishing are 
the things he loves! His four-hundred- 
acre estate in Connecticut, which he calls 
“Borgland,” consists of a roomy old 
farmhouse, some rocky fields, a beautiful 
stream, some woodland, and two great 
stone studios. In addition to the Con- 
federate Memorial, he is now making a 
heroic group for Newark, New Jersey. 
The four great wars of America—the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the War of 
Secession, and the World War—are com- 
memorated in this group. There are, per- 
haps, forty men and women in this 
memorial, which will be the largest work 
of bronze in America. And, of course, 
there are horses in it! 

An artist, Mr. Borglum says, ought to 
be interested in everything, and he lives 
up to his precept. He has a large file of 
letters exchanged with Presidents of the 
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bosen the silken cords o 


SALMAGUNDI 


The metal box is alluring—the name piques 
one’s curiosity—the silken cord is enticing—and 
the chocolates! The chocolates were made, not 
to be described, but to be tasted. 

Suffice it to say the assortment is unique and 
the quality is Whitman’s. 

Asa gift, SALMAGUNDI is more than mere 
candy. It is a loving thought in lovely form. 

SALMAGUNDI is a worthy mate to THE 
SAMPLER, PLEASURE ISLAND, A FUSSY 
PACKAGE, NUTS CHOCOLATE COVERED 
and all the Quality Group that have made the 


name and fame of 
Write for a copy 

of this new booklet, 

with illustrations in 

color showing can- ° 
dies of many kinds. 


Sold at all those se- 


lected stores that act as Chocolates 


agents for Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
-~ NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“I hear about long mileage 
—why don’t I get it?” 


“I do not skid my tires by applying the 
brakes too suddenly. 

“I drive slowly over ruts and rough roads. 

“I do not scrape the side walls of my tires 
against the curb. 

“I have cuts promptly repaired. 

“My wheels are in alignment. 

“My tires fit their rims. 

“I do not understand why I cannot get 
maximum mileage out of my tires. 

- “L wonder if incorrect inflation can be the 
reason why my tires wear out too soon.” 

That's just the reason. His tires are seldom 
correctly inflated. That is why they wear out 
long before their time. Some day this man will 
awake to the importance of correct tire infla- 
tion evenly maintained. And he will attend 
to the job himself. He will own and use a 
Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge. 

This device will tell him at a glance the ex- 
act air pressure in his tires at any time. He 
will find his favorite make of tire yielding 
more mileage. The Schrader Gauge is accurate 
and will last for years. 


Buy your gauge today. On sale at motor acces- 
sory shops, garages, and hardware stores. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Chicago Toronto London 


Schrad 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Valves - Tire Gauges 


Tire 


= 3/2 8/16 — 2914/22 - 4/10/23 


TIRE - PRESSURE ~— GAUGE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN U.S.PAT. OF FICE ==@ 
PAT D. 7/6/09 


Special type for wire 
and disc wheels, and 
wheels with thick 


spokes or large brake 
drums. 


Cr 


United States and with other public men 
on issues of importance. He is a great 
student of domestic and of international 
affairs. 

With his wife and two children Mr. 
Borglum revels in the peace and charm of 
“Borgland.” In his home—the most hos- 
pitable home I’ve visited in a long time 
—he has four books that are of unusual 
interest: “Animals of Borgland,” “Birds 
of Borgland,” “Plants of Borgland,” and 
“Fishes of’ Borgland.” In these he and 
his wife have made drawings of all the 
wild life on the place. 


‘Į LOVE the dramatic,” he told me re- 

cently, “and there is drama every- 
where. All you’ve got to do is to look 
around you and enjoy yourself. You 
don’t really have to have any wealth— 
except a sense of the dramatic and a 
lively interest in what has happened and 
what is happening. 

“The things I do best are those that 
have drama in them. I love great strength, 
great tenderness, a great calm, or a great 
storm. But I hate great brutality! Ha 
is an interesting d: I have learned 
about human Bae Did ou ever stop 
to think that people love what they have 
lost more than what they have gained? 
That’s what impresses me about the 
South—its love for the Lost Cause. It 
1 goes on about its business in keeping with 
the times, but it doesn’t crowd out of 
memory the things of the past. 

“Some people have asked me how I 
reconcile my devotion to Lincoln with 
the work I’m now doing at Stone Moun- 
tain. There’s no conflict at all: the fact 
that I love Lincoln—my eldest child is 
named for him—does not mean that I 
cannot have the deepest respect for the 
great men on the other side.” 

“How long,” I asked, “will it take to 
complete the Stone Mountain monu- 
ment?” 

“They say about five years,” Mr. Bor- 
4 glum answered; “but ten would be nearer 

right. A few years, though, don’t matter 
in a case like this. Here is a piece of 
one’ that will outlive the Republic, out- 
) live present-day civilization; that will 
be standing there a million years from 
} now, telling people its story—if there are 
» any people then! Pd rather do that 
4 pa of work than be President of the 
4 United States for the rest of my life.” 

A million years! If there are people 
then, and if they take that memorial 
literally and think we were actually as 
large as those figures, they will probably 
look at one another, shake their heads, 
Land say: “There were giants in the earth 
bin those days!” More than that, they 
will conclude that for some reason the 
pope of our day rode to fame on horse- 

ack. And they will be right about one 
man, at least. 


“WHAT My Neighbors Mean to Me’’” 
is told next month by Edgar A. Guest 
in an article that comes straight from 
the heart. ‘‘There is a sense of secu- 
| rity, he says, ‘‘in having people all 
| around me who care what happens 
to me, and who, when sorrow comes, 
make my grief their own, and so help 
me to bear it.” This piece will reveal to 
you the true worth of your neighbors. 
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‘The Good 


SEDAN 


Could there be finer cars 
for the wife, the daughter, 
the family—for the man 
and wife everywhere who 
have long promised them- 
selves a car of their own— 


than one of these beautiful 
good Maxwells? 


Cars which brought to 


XWELL 


3 


COUPE 


America a new interpreta- 


tion of European beauty. 


Obviously superior —not 
only in performance and 
reliability and economy, but 
presenting an ease and com- 
fort far above the usual in 
their class. 


Features of Coupe and Sedan 
Seating arrangements very ample, with cushions and back rests positioned for greatest 
comfort. Unusually long springs impart superior riding qualities. 
Ease of driving emphasized by soft clutch and brake action; almost effortless steering. 
Upholstery in granite weave. -Woodwork in walnut. Hardware in satin finish, 


with pleasing and unobtrusive design. 


Yale lever locks; Yale key locks on doors. 


Sturdy construction eliminates the rumble often so noticeable in closed cars. 


Standard equipment includes disc wheels and non-skid cord tires front and rear, 
cowl ventilator, heater, windshield visor and wiper, rear view mirror, parking lights 


_ and dome lights. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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| Four out of Five = 


are marked 


Be the one who outwits Pyorrhea 


—use Forhan’s twice daily 


Study the crowd as it hurries to and fro. Four 
out of five over forty years of age, and thousands 
younger, will pay Pyorrhea’s dreaded toll. 


Don’t wait for bleeding gums—Nature's warning. 
Check Pyorrhea before it begins. Go to your den- 
tist regularly for tooth and gum inspection. And 
brush your teeth at least twice daily with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


This healing, refreshing dentifrice, if used in time 
and used consistently, will help to prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will keep your 
mouth clean and healthy, preserve your teeth, 
safeguard your health. Used and recommended 
by foremost dentists everywhere. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60¢ in tubes 


orhatys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


‘ JN Ny \ 


Formula of 
R:J-Forhan DDS 
Forhan Company 
CoN ew York. xD 
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What a Youngster 
Learned From His 
Grandfather’s 
- Newspaper 
(Concluded from page 16) 


accomplish his aim, and he held persist- 
ently and patiently to his purpose. 

e day, when he was still a small boy 
in the village of Jefferson, he went on an 
errand to a neighbor who lived five miles 
away. There he saw a book very different 
from any he had seen up to that time. It 
was entitled “The Life of Cyrus the 
Great,” and was written by a man named 
Abbott. 

“What’s this?” he asked. 

“That’s a library book.” 

“What is a library book?” 

“By paying five dollars a year,” the 
farmer explained, “I am entitled to 
borrow a book from the library in town. 
I can keep it for two weeks, and then 
renew it for two weeks more if I want to. 
You could join the library, too.” 

Herschel said he thought he would 
like to do so. And seeing that he was 
really interested the farmer let him take 
“The Life of Cyrus the Great” to read. 
The boy was fascinated. The book 
opened up before him the prospect of a 
new world. It took him a whole year, 
working at such odd jobs as a twelve- 
year-old boy could find, to scrape together 
the five dollars he needed to join the 
library. This done, he read an entire 
series of the lives of great men, all written 
by the same author, Jacob Abbott. 

Even before this, he had begun what 
was to be his life work. 


“WHEN I was ten years old,” he 
told me, “I started my first news- 
paper, printing it with a lead pencil. I 
made six or eight copies and distributed 
them to my friends. Each issue contained 
an instalment of a continued story and 
some other things, all of which I wrote 
myself. s 

“At twelve I was haunting the printing 
shop which was next to my school. 
During recess, I would go in and set a 
little type from an old type case which 
they let me use. 

“At fifteen, I got a job in that same 
shop at three dollars a week; and when I 
was eighteen I bought the paper. 

“The price was seven hundred dollars. 
Of course I had nothing like that much 
money; but my grandfather gave me two 
hundred and fifty dollars, which I paid 
in cash, giving my notes for the balance. 
In due pied paid these notes out of 
earnings; and when I sold the paper 
a few years later I had about seven 
R G dollars clear, including the money 
my grandfather had given me. 

“There have been really only two 
serious objects in life for me: One was to 
own a newspaper in a large city; the 
other was to build up a library. I have 
accomplished both these objects. 

“When I was a young man, Horace 
Greeley, the great editor, had made 
famous his advice: ‘Go West, young 
man, and grow up with the country! 
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noe beyond any previous high 
mark, the new Hupmobile ex- 
tends and amplifies those superiori- 
ties of performance which seem to 
belong peculiarly to Hupmobile. 


More than ever, now, you delight 
in its fast get-away, its quick pick- 
up, its smooth, purring steadiness— 
and its great comfort for both the 
driver and the passengers. 


Power is increased: maximum 
power development is sustained 
Over a greater range; vibration is 
brought down to the vanishing point. 


Never have we built a Car so near - 
perfection in performance: never 

before, one that has had such a 
universally enthusiastic welcome. 
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St. Louis Memorial Plaza to be 
built from Bond Issue funds. 


St. Louis 


is putting 
Dollars Into Civic Vision 


ORE than $450,000,000 will be spent in St. Louis by 
private enterprises as a result of the city’s expenditure 
of $87,372,500 for public improvements from bond issue 

funds. This typifies the spirit of St. Louis in which the people 
are working together for the community’s advancement. 


The railroads have begun an expansion program of 
$100,000,000 for new terminal facilities. 

A new $15,000,000 electric power plant is in progress. 

A $2,500,000 telephone development is under way. 

Industrial extensions of $35,000,000 have been planned. 

The reconstruction of buildings along widened streets 
and new plazas will total $300,000,000. 


This goal was not reached by sitting down and talking it 
over. The spirit of aggressiveness which is pushing St. Louis 
forward inspired the people to get to work with collective sin- 
cerity. They went to the polls and rolled up an overwhelming 
majority for bonds to start building a greater St. Louis. 


It was this same aggressive spirit which recently brought 
about the purchase and equipment of a $200,000 permanent flying 
field and financing the world’s greatest air meet in St. Louis. 


If your industrial plant were located in St. Louis you would 
share in this program of progress and energetic development of 
the Mid-West metropolis. St. Louis manufacturers ship from 
the center—not the rim. 


St. Louis is a good city to live in, work in and play in. 
Send for one or both of our illus- 


trated booklets, “Industrial St. Louis” 
or “St. Louis—The Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 


That seemed to me to be a logical thing 
for a young man to do. 

“So, at the age of twenty-two, I visited 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, 
Bismarck in North Dakota, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis. After studying these cities 
and their newspapers, I decided that I 
wanted to live in Minneapolis, and that 
the paper I wanted to own, ultimately, 
was the Minneapolis ‘Journal,’ then a 
very small publication. I went back to 
E erson, sold my own little paper, and 

eaded for the city of my choice. ` 

“When I arrived in Minneapolis, I 
went immediately to the managing editor 
of the ‘Journal’ and asked him for a job. 

“He hired me at the salary of fifteen 
dollars a week. But I did not then, and 
do not now, consider salary of much im- 
portance to a young man. 

“Apropos of that, I am reminded of an 
experience I had a few years ago. 
was sitting alone at a table in a restau- 
rant. Behind me, at another table, were 
two young men, whose conversation I 
could not avoid hearing. 

“Where are you working now?’ one of 
them asked. 

“‘Oh, I’ve made a change,’ was the 
reply. ‘I was at Smith’s, you know’ 
(naming a hardware dealer), ‘was there 
for a couple of years. But the old man 
wouldn’t pay me more than sixty-five 
dollars a month. Brown, (naming a dry- 
ates merchant) ‘offered me seventy, and 
’m there now.’ 

“They talked a while in this strain, 
and finally I turned around and chipped 
in. 
“Look here, sir,’ I said; ‘doesn’t it 
strike you as a mighty foolish thing to 
change jobs this way at your age for a 
mere five dollars a month? Maybe, a 
few months from now, a grocer or some- 
body else will come along and offer you 
five dollars more than Brown pays you. 
You'll take it; and you'll keep on changing 
for five-dollar raises until you’re an old 
man. And where will you be? Nowhere! 
What really matters for you is to gain 
experience that will enable you to do 
something big and worth while in a line 
that you know from A to Z? 

“He said that he hadn’t thought of it 
in that way. 


“IN THE late eighties I began special 
work on a market service for the 
‘Journal,’ which led to some interesting 
results. 

“At that time, the only comprehensive 
crop estimates were those issued by the 
Government. Wheat is a speculative 
commodity in the grain markets, and the 
price in any year depends largely on the 
quantity produced. Naturally, it is very 
important for farmers and traders . to 
know as early as possible what the crop 
prospects are; but it was common knowl- 
edge that the Government’s estimates at 
that time were often erroneous. 

“According to the system the Govern- 
ment used, there were three agents in 
each county. That struck me as a bad 
plan. I figured that, taking the average 
of the wheat-growing areas, one of the 
three agents would be dishonest. He 
would have reasons of his own, perhaps, 
for wanting the estimates to be too low or 
too high. In his county this dishonest 
agent might estimate the crop at, say, 
eight bushels per acre. 3 


F H Markey 


Parkersburg West Virginia 
November 2, 1923. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


Several months ago we purchased from 


mplete system you a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine. In con- 
The co ed free nection with the purchase, you agreed to install 
was install a new Simplified Accounting Plan. 
We want to thank you for the attention 
installed and time you gave us in installing this system 
and jt was and compliment you on the thoroughness of the 
ght! installation. 
n s Machine The machine itself, is all that could 
purroush tes be asked for—simple to operate, absolutely accu- 
The ed to be accua rate, and dependable. It has performed perfectly 
prov ple and since first connected. 
dep le to operate It is remarkable how easily such a 
simp complete knowledge of one’s business may be kept. 
Thirty minutes to an hour and a half daily is all 
ake his that is necessary. You then have before you each 
fgures m day the exact standing of your business; the amount 
These roduce of sales to date, amount owed you by customers, 
pusiness P what you owe, the amount of your purchases to date, 
more profit how much you are spending in advertising, etc. 


Taking it all in all, we think ita 
wonderful machine and a wonderful system. 


Yours truly, 
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| This home recently completed at a total cost of $9,690; 
| 


owner has been offered $15 


000; built from 


National plans and specificalions 


How to Beat the High Cost 


of Building 


There never was any better time to build a home! Get started right; and your new house 
can be built just as you want it, for exactly what you plan to pay, and according to to- 


day’s standards in modern construction. 
organization; read the unusual offer which is made you here: 


to Build a Home 


a home of geur own. The National Homebuilders Society wi 
and profitable for you to build—now. The size and scope of this 
experiment unnecessary—failure impossible. From selection 
of the lot to the completed house—including every item of 
scientifically tested equipment; plumbing, heating, lighting, 
pat haloes 4 and even landscape gardening; everything is cov- 
ered; nothing is overlooked. You can have your home—build 
it now—have it on time—keep the cost within the estimate— 
N and have every little detail of convenience, comfort, and at- 
tractiveness exactly as intended. Tost local contractor can handle the job—your 
local, dealers. supply the material. ~ They will welcome the standard service of this 
organization, because it makes the work twice as easy for all concerned. 


192 Page Book Explains All 


Our new book—The Homebuilder—is a mine of information for homebuilders; 
makes plain every point of selecting, financing, and building any kind of home 
you desire. Ready now! 

Don’t postpone building; don’t compromise on a ‘ready-made’ or ‘knock-down’ 
house; a real isti i 
standard construction from foundation to roof is now easy to acquire—-and without 


fully, W. S. B., Ohi 


se the free services of a nation-wide building 


Good News for All Who Wish 


lf you have hesitated to tackle the building problem single-handed, here is your 
chance to secure expert advice and practical aid in every step of planning and erecting 
P make it pleasurable 

organization makes 


‘My home completed; 
the society's material 
lists saved me time, 
wory and money. H. 


home of artistic conception, proven practicability of arrangement, S- W 


the waste that always occurs when untested specifications are used. Every National 


no ‘extras!’ The big new book shows plans of overa hundred 
photographs of the actual houses as they stand completed. 


Get this wonderful book of facts about homebuilding, and the 
society aids you. 
no dues to pay. 


You do not send a cent to get the book. 


*We would never have 
had our new home if 
your book and services 


Joining forces with us saves you time, worry, 


house has been built and finished, and labor and material checked to the dollar. There can be 


of these homes and 


SEND NO MONEY 


All We Want Now Is Your NAME 


countless ways this 
money. There are 


Profusely illustrated — 192 pages —plans — pictures — diagrams — every detail of 
design, construction, decoration of modern homes suited to any pocketbook. NOT a 


se 


hed not made tt Ai ae catalog, but a building guide Yours to examine without obligation; only $3 if you 
most twice what it cost decide to keep it permanently. Plans, specifications at cost at any future time. 
us. E. McK. L., Mass.’ coupon: 
i — oe cee oe eee eee 
ee a 


The San 
Homebu 


zak 


or send $3 in full 
further obligation of any kind. 


2s 
i 


| Name 


NATIONAL HOMEBUILDERS SOCIETY 
(A corporation not for profit) 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me PREPAID The Homebuilder—your 
| new 192 page illustrated building 
and actual photographs of modern 
ly describing their construction and equipment. I 
will either return the book after‘a week’s examination 
ayment of everything, with no 
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“T figured that another one of the 


| three agents, on the hcg, F would be 


is estimate 
might be nine 


honest but incompetent. 


in that same county 


| bushels to the acre. 


“I figured that the third agent for this 
county would in all probability be both 


| honest and competent; and his estimate, 


fully justified, might be sixteen bushels 
to the acre. 

“Now, I was certain that when the 
figures reached headquarters, and one 
report showed sixteen bushels against 
two showing eight and nine respectively, 
the officials wouldn’t be likely to give 
the sixteen-bushel man much credence, 
even though he was right. 


= HY can’t we put out our own 
estimates on wheat?’ I said to 
the editor of our paper. 

“It was my idea that if one man, who 
was both honest and competent, would 
study the whole wheat-growing area, he 
would make a much better estimate than 
dozens of men of all degrees of honesty 
and ability. The editor gave me per- 
mission to try my idea. Kad: although 
I knew aheclusely nothing about how 
to estimate crops, I started out to see 
elevator men in the wheat area. ` 

“‘How’s wheat?’ I asked the first one 
I encountered. 

“*Pretty fair this year,’ he told me. 
‘It looks like about fifteen bushels an 
acre.’ 

“I looked at some of the fields which 
he thought would yield fifteen bushels to 
the acre, and I examined the wheat to see 
how high and how thick it was. Then I 
rode on to the next town, where I went 
through the same proceeding. In that 
way I covered the whole wheat belt, 
keeping a record of all the figures I got 
from the elevator men. I averaged them 
as well as I could. And, when I had 
everything: ready, I worked up my esti- 
mate and gave it out. 

“That was in 1890—and I was pretty 
far wrong! The next year I repeated 
my effort, all the time studying and trying 
to learn. Again my estimate was wrong, 
but not so far wrong as before. 

“Then I said to myself: ‘Either I can 
judge wheat by myself, or I can’t. From 
now on, I am going to take my own 
judgment, and stand or fall by it.’ 

“After that I asked the elevator men 
for their opinions, the same as before, 
but I didn’t base my-judgment on what 
they told me. I studied the wheat, and 
reached my own conclusions independ- 
ently. 

“In the year 1900 there was a great 
drought, and early in July the wheat feids 
looked badly burned up. By that time, 
the government agents had all their figures 
in. Mine, too, were complete. 

“But then it began to rain, and it 
rained fora week! I knew that this might 
change everything. While that rain 
lasted I sat around with my suit case 
packed, waiting for it to stop. And the 
minute it did stop, I caught the first 
train out of town. I made my whole 
trip, more than ten thousand miles, a 
second time. Again I studied the condi- 
tion of the wheat. And now, instead of 
being spindling and thin, it was in fine 
shape. 

“The Government’s estimate came out, 
with a prediction of eighty-five million 
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‘The man who was thru 


HIS HAPPENED in 

Chicago; but the place is 
unimportant. It might have 
happened anywhere; as a matter 
of fact, it 7s happening every- 
where; in your office and in the 
office across the street. 

A young man entered the em- 
ploy of a Chicago manufacturer, 
and moved along rapidly until 
he was office manager. 

The President of the company 
liked him. More than once he 
said to his friends: 

“I intend to make that young 
man General Manager some day. 
I should like to train him to be 
my successor.” 

But the young man never did 
become General Manager; his 
career is one of those countless 
tragedies of business. The Presi- 
dent, who wanted to promote 
him, found that he could not 
promote him. 

He knew enough to manage 
an office, but for larger responsi- 
bilities he lacked knowledge and 
self-confidence and decision. He 
has never grown beyond an office 
managership. 

He was thru at thirty. 


But the other man 
kept on growing 


Contrast that man with an- 
other of the same age—a man 
who worked as a salesman for a 
Hartford company, and in course 
of time became Sales Manager. 
The office of Secretary became 
vacant, and the company looked 
around for a man. 

Sales experience was a requi- 
site; but the right man had to 
have more. He had to know 
something of factory organi- 
zation and control; of costs and 
accounting; of office manage- 


ment; of advertising and mer-. 


chandising and corporation 
finance. 
To their surprise they found 


at thirty 


There is one all-important question for every 
man under forty: “Where am I going to be 
in business ten years from now?" 


that the young sales manager 
knew all these things. His prac- 
tical experience had given him 
sales training; the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute had given him 
a grasp of the fundamentals which 
are found in every business. 

A few days after his election to 
the Board of Directors of his Com- 
pany he wrote: 

“The day when I enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
Modern Business Course marked 
the turning point in my career.” 


200,000 men are going ahead 


In all the business world there 
are just two types of men. There 
is the man who goes only as far as 
experience in one department of 
business can carry him and settles 
down in a departmental position 
for life. 

The other man takes a new hold 
upon himself in his, twenties or 
thirties or earlier forties; he adds 
training to experience, and travels 
far. 

For years the Alexander Hamil- 


- ton Institute has been engaged in 


the splendid task of helping men 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Building, Toronto 


Australian Address. 


, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


i aed 


Copyright, Alerander Hamilton Institute 


to find themselves. Its training 
means larger vision; more rapid 
progress; increased earning 
power. And the proof is this— 
more than 200,000 men have 
tested this training in their own 


_ experience; and today, after four- 


teen years of testing, the rate of 
enrolment is more rapid than in 
any preceding year. 


Only you can decide 
where you will stop 


Every man in business is pay- 
ing for this Course whether he 
benefits by it or not. The Chi- 
cago man paid, and at a tragic 
price. He might have moved 
on up to large success—but he 
stopped at thirty. 

Only you can decide where you 
will stop. A training which has 
done so much for 200,000 other 
men is open to you also. It is 
worth your investigation at least; 
make the investigation now. 

t 


Send for “Forging Ahead 


in Business” 


For men who are asking them- 
selves, ““Where will I be in busi- 
ness ten years from now?” the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
publishes a 118-page book. It 
contains a full explanation of 
what the Modern Business 
Course and Service is and does; 
it contains letters from men 
whose business situation was pre- 
cisely like yours. It will richly 
repay a careful reading, and it is 
sent without cost or obligation. 
This coupon will bring it. Send 
for your copy today. 
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the arts and sciences. But in the offices of great 
and successful executives, the Royal Type- 
writer acts as an organization nerve-center, 
transmuting the quick spark of business in- 
spiration into positive actions and completed 
transactions. 


Clean-cut quality is the very essence of the 
Royal Typewriter—in its structure, its ap- 
pearance, and its work. The Royal stands four- 
square in its character before the business world 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
364-366 Broadway New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 
Trade 


TYPEWRITERS 
“Compare the Work” 


Mark 


bushels. In my report, a little later, I 
redicted one hundred and forty million 
Pushels! More than half again’ as much 
as the Government counted on. 

“I was laughed at. People told me I 
couldn’t be right. But I was not laughed 
at the following May! For the final fig- 
ures then showed that even my estimate 
had been seven million bushels too low. 
The Government's estimate had missed 
by sixty-two million bushels! 

“That gave me a national reputation. 
And in 1904, the reputation became 
international. That was the year of the 
black rust. The wheat was tall and thick. 
It looked fine. It headed out wonderfully. 
But I discovered there wasn’t anything 
in the heads! 

“Everybody that year talked about the 
bumper wheat crop. Man after man told 
me there would be at least twenty-five 
bushels to the acre. I knew there wouldn’t 
be eight! 

“When I made my prediction that 
year, people hooted at me. But very 
soon the facts began to come in: And 
they were so startling that every railroad 
president in Minneapolis, L think, went 
out on his line to verify them. A few 
days later one of these men stopped me 
on the street. 

DF yD he said, ‘a week ago I told 
my banker you were a fool. To-day I 
said J was a fool. You're right. The 
wheat crop is a failure!’ 


“ATOW for the point: I am not telling 
these things to puff up myself. I am 
doing it because I have learned what is 
involved in becoming an expert in any 
one line. It means that you have got to 
stand by what you deduce the facts to 
be, no matter how many good men tell you 
that you can’t be right! 
“While I was judging wheat, I never 
speculated. I knew that if I bought or 


| sold against a possible rise or fall in the 


market price, that in itself would be 
enough to impair my judgment. I knew 
I would be inclined to think there was 
more wheat, or less, in the fields, if, 
because of my speculating, I wanted more, 


or less, wheat to be there! 


“In 1901, I started the commercial 
paper of which I have already told you. 
In doing so, however, I did not discon- 
tinue my connection with the ‘Journal; 
and, by 1908, I felt that the time had 
come when I could try to buy the ‘Journal’ 
itself, and so realize my second ambition. 

“I knew that I had enough experience, 
and that in other ways the time was ripe. 
But I also knew that the owner of the 
‘Journal’ was keen. Naturally, if he was 
aware that I wanted the paper, the price 
of it would be high. One day my telephone 
rang. It was Vanders himself, the owner 
of the ‘Journal,’ asking me to come to his 
office. Of course I went. 

“Tones,” he said, ‘I want to sell the 
“Journal.” And I want you to buy it. 
You know more about the paper than 
anybody else.’ à 

‘“‘Is that all you want of me? I asked. 

"*Yes;’ 

“I put on my hat and walked out! It 
took nerve, but it was the most eloquent 
way I could think of for conveying to him 


| the idea of how futile it was, apparently, 
| for me to think of paying him the million 


and a half dollars he was then asking for 
the paper. 


THIS HAPPENED TO MR. A. G.S. 
—and then HE gol a Philco. 
What experiences—embarrassing or dangerous 
—have you had with just ordinary batteries? 


“—and then I got my Philco!” 


A Genuine 
Full-Powered 
Guaranteed 


PHILCO BATTERY: 


With the famous Diamond-Grid 

Plates, Quarter-Sawed Hardwood 

Separators and other exclusive 
Philco advantages 


$17.85 


war tax paid 


$17.85 is the exchange price east 
of the Mississippi River for Ford, 
Chevrolet, Overland, Star and other 
light cars. Genuine Philco Diamond- 
Grid Batteries for all other cars pro- 
portionately low priced. 

Beware of under-size, under-pow- 
ered batteries. Sooner or later they 
will get you into embarrassing, 


humiliating or positively dangerous 
situations. 


Veteran car owners—now “battery wise” like Mr. 
A. G. S—will no longer take chances on ordinary batteries. 
They’ re buying full-size, full-powered, guaranteed Philco 
Diamond-Grid Batteries for assured comfort and safety. 


They know that with a touch of the starter their motors 
whirl. No hand-cranking ordeals. No dangerous or 
humiliating experiences. No turning off lights for power 
to start their motors. 


Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries are built for long, 
vigorous and dependable service. With Philco Retainers, 


. they are guaranteed for TWO YEARS—but long outlast 


even this extraordinary guarantee. 


Don't wait for battery failure to show you the absolute 
need for a rugged, long-life, power-packed Philco. Install 
a Philco now. 


Over 5,500 Philco Stations all over the U. S. and Canada. 
There is one near you. Look in your phone book for 
“Philco Battery Sales and Service.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
Farm Lighting Industrial Tractors Auxiliary Power 
PHILCO Fete ne estecon ent Bec: BA TT ERIES 


| a) a DIAMOND GRID 
LSO BATTERIES 


ato us oar orr 


For Radio Owners—A storage battery charger so safe you The Philco Charger enables you to use smaller, lighter, and 

can use it in the living room ai recharge while you sleep—so lower-priced batteries. For instance, a genuine Philco 2-4 volt 

simple a child can operate it—so economical it costs only a few battery for WD 11 and 12, and UV-199 tubes, costs you only 
$6.95. See your radio dealer or write us. 


cents per battery for recharging. The new Philco Charger 
comes complete for $6.25. 
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| Frank Falk on the | 
Price of: Dentifrices | 


When you As more than 25c. 
for a detttifriee, your. neei Parpi 
does the spendipg instead of your 
commosr ESCHER r 


Ask susak bt: ‘yous set for 4 
what you pay. Ra that price: "|: 
Perhaps & fane oe, ma nadie; useless ||: 
drugs; a“‘cure-al’ theery;or pos- - 

sibly plain grit. 


When you pay 25c fora large tube 
of-Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
you have ee a dentifrice that 


Pam ey cl 


A safe dentifrice. ein ne no more 
than clean teeth. 


Colgate’s is free from grit and 
_harmful drugs. It ‘‘washes’’ 
“teeth and does not scratch or 

scour their precious enamel. 

It is the safe, common sense 

dentifrice. A large tube, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Washes ana Polishes 


If your wisdom teeth Doesn't Scratc 


~ z ae 


could talk, they'd or Scour 


say “Use e Colgate s 


“The matter rested there for.several. 
weeks. But meanwhile I went out and: 
began to get the money together. I had; 
eight hunde ed thousand dollars romised_ 
me from various sources, and had twenty? 
five. thousand dollars of my own in t Š 
:bank. Then Vanders again sent for me, 

‘““T really meant what I said, Jones, 
he told me. ‘I still want you to buy the 

“Journal.” I’m giving So-and-so a 
Ab: ae to go into effect August 31st? 

itl: want you to take it before that: 
timex. 

‘fris useless to talk about that,’ I 
said. “Where could I get the price you’ré 
askingò$, Even if it were only a million 
dollars—which is about what the papej 
is worthe=w vhere would I get that much?; 

“YSur-could get it,’ he assured met ` 
‘Go arid see some of your friends.’ 

“Meantime, I was writing in my check 
-book. -He did not know what I was 
‘Writing. But it was a check made out to 
Him efor ‘rwety-five thousand dollars. 
The, while wejcontinued talking, I wrote 


e| Outta brief mengerandum of sale, at a 
É price of öne ee 


ay ell} sI > sai ally, ‘if you really 
want to. sell, “and nt me to buy, sign 
there! 

“When he had ure ered from his sur- 
prise, he did Sigg. < Lmanaged to get the 
other two hundred¢housand I needed, 
and thus,the :thirig-lhad set out to do, 
twenty-three years before, was done. 


HEN lf sf came to Minneapolis as 

Va. repousek complimentary tickets 
to entertainments used to come in to the 
office, and were distributed around. The 
others: always took tickets to theatres 
and shows—but I took the lecture tickets! 

“One speaker I heard was Joseph Cook, 
of Boston, who gave five lectures on 
philoso = puis subjects. After one of the 
series | summoned my nerve and went 
to his hotel room. 

“Mr. Cook,’ I said, ‘I want you to 
write down a list of books for me, in the 
order in which you would read them 
yourself. I want.to know what the great 
philosophers have said; I want their ideas 
about why we are on this earth, and what 
we ought to do while here.’ 

“You see, for years I had watched the 
wheat spring out of the ground from a 
tiny seed, put forth leaves and finally a 
head, in which was concealed the world’s 
finest food for human beings. I thought 
that was a marvelous thing. It seemed 
to me there must be some divine and far- 
seeing purpose behind it. 

“Mr Cook made out a long list of books 
for me, and for fifteen years I studied the 
books he named. Then one day I realized 
that all I had learned from them could 
be found in one book, the ‘Bible! The 
greatest lesson I found there, the para- 
mount lesson, is faith. What a man desires 
and deserves to have, that, according to 
his ability and his faith, he can have.” 


“WHY I Quit Hiring Brilliant Mem”? 
is a startling confession from a busi- 
ness executive. “I am an ordina 
man,” he says, ‘‘and I want just ordi- 
nary men around me.” Next month 
he relates his experiences with brit- 
liant men, and tells-why he is ‘*og¥ 
them for life.” 
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AVictoria—a Brougham—and two Sedans 
by Jordan 


VERYBODY now knows of the 
tendency of experienced owners to 

step up from the class of ordinary cars 
to the proud possession of a good look- 
ing, economical, balanced, lightweight, 
distinctive car of the highest resale value. 


. Everybody now knows of the tendency 
of owners of old-fashioned bulky cars 
of rapid depreciation to favor a com- 
pact car, easy to turn, easy to handle, 
easy to place at the curb. 


No one today questions the superiority 
of the Jordan standard chassis. 


Now it is only a question of choosing 
the body style you prefer. 


If you want a personal car which ac- 
commodates four passengers if desired 
—get the Jordan Victoria. 


If yov’ d rather have a four-door car of 
compact comfort and fine quality—get 
the Jordan Four Door Brougham. 


Of course if you want the extra roomi- 
ness, comfort and quality of the Jordan 
Sedan, you may have it—with either 
five or seven passenger capacity. 


Step into any Jordan salesroom and 
select the body type best adapted toyour 
needs. You know that you will find 
dominating style. 
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THE ~N 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Men who know shoes 
and can afford to pay al- 
most any price, still prefer 
Hanovers and buy them 
year after year. They 
have discovered that 
Hanover Shoes never vary 
in their high standards of 
quality, workmanship, 
style and comfort. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 
This is possible because we are the 
only shoemakers in America who sell 
exclusively through our own stores, 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Get your boy a pair 
Boys’ Brown Army Grain 
Blucher Storm Boot, 19” 
top, bellows tongue, price 
$3.50. Little Men’s 8” top, 
price $3. 


10,000 People a Week Ask Henry Ford 
| for Gifts 


(Continued from page 7) 


For instance, I wonder who it is, when 
a family is in desperate need, that turns 
first to Mr. Ford as a possible benefactor. 
I asked Secretary Liebold this question: 
Who writes for help first, the father or 
the mother? 

“Usually it is the mother,” he replied. 
“She has the time for thought, and. she 
conceives the idea. Things are going 
badly. The father is out of work, or is 
ill, or has been imprisoned, and the 
children are in want. She has tried 
everything within her power to keep the 
family together and the roof over their 
heads. Then she reads, possibly, some- 
thing concerning Mr. Ford. And she tells 
herself that if he knew he might help her. 
So she pours out her story to the minutest 
details; smuggles that letter out of the 
house and mails it. She has given up her 
pride for her children, and the pity of it 
is that she is not alone in her misery. Hers 
is but one of dozens of similar letters 
which come every day to this desk. The 
majority of the letters are sent from small 
towns and rural districts, and the larger 
part of them are written by middle-aged 
or old folks. 


PEOPLE write us that they need 
surgical attention and haven’t the 
money to pay for it. They want wheel 
chairs, and artificial limbs, and trips out 
West to arrest the progress of tubercu- 
losis. Boys often ask for radio sets or 
motorcycles. There is nothing you can 
think of that Mr. Ford is not requested 
to provide. Many of these appeals are 
genuine—and many of them are not. 
think that a great many persons write to 
Mr. Ford for money just as a pure gamble. 
They think there is a chance that he will 
see their letter and grant what they ask. 
If he does, they are that much better off. 
If not, they have lost nothing. It would 
be so much easier to get the money from 
Mr. Ford than to earn it. 

“This is the sordid side. You grow 
tired by and by of people who want you 
to do for them what they ought to do for 
themselves. The leaner wants to be 
carried. ; 

“Even certain organizations are leaners. 


They have assumed a debt: fifty or one’ 


hundred or two hundred people have 
pledged themselves to pay a certain sum 
óf money. They assumed that obligation 
readily enough and for a good purpose, 
no doubt. But to pay it means sacrifice 
and hard work and a little struggle. If 
Mr. Ford, for the good of humanity, 
would pay that debt, how easy it would 
be!... Why should he? It is their obli- 
gation, and they ought to meet it. 

“A woman wrote to Mr. Ford asking 
him to adopt her eighteen-year-old 
daughter, that she might grow up in ease 


and luxury and enjoy the best things in 
life, which the mother was unable to 
provide. ‘I will gladly sacrifice my 


mother love for my daughter’s sake,’ she 
added. 

Can you imagine that? Think of the 
countless number of brilliant, sturdy, 
clever young women who are at work m 
this country to-day, earning their living 
and contributing their efforts and energy 
to the service of the world, maintaining 
their self-respect and their pride in their 
employment, and asking nothing for 
themselves which they cannot provide for 
themselves. 

I have had many a talk with Mr. Ford, 
and [ think I know a little of his 
philosophy. I remember once he said 
to me: 

“The cure of poverty, Eddie, is not 
charity. Nothing that you give a man 
will do him much good. You may relieve 
for the moment his temporary care, but 
he will drift back again. What is best for 
the man who needs help is to give him 
the chance to help himself. If you can 
make him self-supporting, you will also 
make him self-respecting. A chance to 
work his way is much better for him 
than a chance to shirk his way. 

“So I am building new factories with 
my money, that I may give more men 
employment. - I do not want this money 
for myself. It is all going back into 
industry; back into pay rolls where men 
can earn it by their labor. It will help 
them to educate their children, send them 
to college if they wish, buy them pianos, 
give them a happy home—and do all 
these things for deneska? 


(THERE may be those who disagree with 
him. I know there are those who think 
Mr. Ford should give to this charity or 
that one—but they have not seen his 
morning mail! They have not the least 
idea that all the leaners of the world 
attempt to reach his purse. They do not 
know how many people are anxious. and - 
eager to be helped; how many people 
would shirk their responsibilities and 
escape an obligation by the path of beg- 
gary; how many there are who—slyly 
and in confidence—would like to get from 
a rich man what they themselves ought 
to earn. They do not know how many 
mortgages there are to be lifted; how 
many young men and women there are 
who think a college education more 
important than their duty to their par- 
ents; how much misery and suffering and 
genuine heartache there is in the world, 
and how impossible it is for one man to 
cope with it. 

ut Mr. Ford knows. He has his 
mountain of mail every morning as wit- 
ness to these facts. 


‘WAIT, Son! Just you wait!” is the wise advice a mother gave to her sons 


| and because of her faith in him he kept on working with all his might, 


even when fortune didn’t favor him. Finally, his chance came, and to-day 
William T. Grant has a chain of stores that reaches from Maine to Texas. 
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A Queer Human Kink 


HAT strange bundles of contradictions 
we all are! We tell each other earnestly 
that health is one of the most precious things 
in life—and yet what do we do to keep it, to 
protect it? It’s a queer kink in human nature, 
isn’t it, to think one way and act just the opposite! 


The Harm of Self-Diagnosis 


You know how idle people love to talk over 
symptoms and recklessly recommend all sorts 
of cure-all remedies. Have you ever been dragged 
into a “piazza clinic’? “Aunt Mary will tell 
Cousin Jane: “I think I have the same kind of 
trouble that Caroline has, I wish you would 
get me the prescription Dr. Banks gave her.” 


What a tremendous amount of harm is done 
by these attempts at self-diagnosis! Here is an 
example: A prominent man made up his mind 
that he was eating too much meat and heroi- 
cally put himself on a strict diet. Sometime 
later, he was taken ill. His doctor astonished 
him by saying that while most men of his age 
would have benefited by doing what he had 
done, his case was an exception and that lack 
.of meat caused the trouble. 


How Long Do You Want To 
Live? 

Just so long as you are well and happy? Good! 
—-but suppose you keep right 
on living long after you have 
ceased to be well! Take 
‘your own family—some rela- 
tive who has been a semi- 
invalid for years. The poor 
soul needs all the sympathy 
and love that you can give. 


Look ahead. You may be exactly like -that— 
a burden to yourself and to others. 


Stop right here and think about it... 


You would not treat your car as you-treat your- 
self. You constantly test the steering gear and 
the brake bands. You make sure. that bolts are 
tight. You listen to the motor for the faintest 
“knock”. You are careful about the fuel mix- 
ture—it must not be too rich.nor too lean or 
the engine will not pull properly. 


But do you know whether the food—the “fuel 
mixture”—that you give your own body is too 
tich or too lean? You can replace parts of 
your car that are damaged or worn-out—but 
you can’t replace a worn-out heart, an’ abused 
stomach, an over-worked liver or frayed nerves. 


Years Alone Do Not Age Us 


The physical changes ascribed to age may be 


‘due to poison, infection, wrong food or emo- 


tional strain, principally worry. And these 
things are in large degree under our own control. 


Go to your wisest adviser, your own good 
friend, your Doctor, within the next few days, 
and have a thorough examination. gO 
If you are well, you will be glad U .. 
to have hisO.K. And if he finds Fag 
some slight defect, . 
be thankful that it , 
can be corrected 
in time—before it 
becomes serious. 


Begin the New 
Year right! 


METROPOLITAN 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany believes thoroughly in the value 
of the annual physical examination. 
All of the 8,000 employees ofthe Home 
Office are carefully examined each 
year; also its field force of nearly 
20,000 employees. These examin- 
ations are carefully followed up and 
those employees who show impair- 
ments receive particular attention. 
The result of such intensive care is 
very gratifying. 

During the past ten years, the Com- 
pany has arranged for the examination 
of various classes of its policyholders 


and is extending this privilege every 
year. 


In the first 6,000 policyholders ex- 
amined, a remarkable lowering of mor- 
tality occurred. Instead of 303 deaths 
in the five and one-half years subse- 
quent to the examination, only 217 
occurred—a saving of 28 per cent. in 
the expected mortality. 


It is not difficult to understand why 
this should happen. Many of the 
policyholders who had been examined 
did not know that they were impaired. 
They took the advice of the physicians 
seriously; they followed instructions 


Published by 


LIFE INSURANCE 


and thereby averted serious trouble. 


The great waste of life that still prevails 
can be prevented. If people will make 
an annual inventory of their physical 
condition and will follow the advice of 
trained physicians and live hygieni- 
cally, they will add whole years to 
their working lives. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will be glad to niail you, without 
charge, a booklet entitled, “An Ounce 
of Prevention”. It ‘will help you in | 
guarding that most precious possession | 
—your health. | 
HALEY FISKE, President. | 


COMPANY ~NEW 


YO 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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asy to Play 
Easy to Pay 


Donald Clark, Soloist with the 
famous 


Paul Whiteman’s 


Orchestra 

Victor Records by Paul 

Whiteman and His Or- 

chestra are all played , 


Buescher Instru- 


ments, 


with 


Sax Invented, 
Buescher 
Perfected 

the Saxophone 


True-Tone 


‘Saxophone 


The Buescher Saxophone is so perfected and simpli- 
fied that it is the easiest of all musical instruments 
to learn. It is the one instrument that everyone can 
play ~and it wholly satisfies that craving everybody 
as to personally produce music. 
With the aid of the first three lessons. which are 
sent free (upon request) with each new Saxophone, 
the scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few weeks 
you can be playing popular music. Practice is a 
pleasure because you learn so quickly. You can take 
your place in a band within 90 days, if you so desire. 
For Bands and Orchestras, for church, lodge and school 
* musical affairs, for social and home entertainment, the 
Saxophone is the most popular instrument and one of the 
most beautiful. A food Saxophone player is always popu- 
lar socially and enjoys many opportunties to earn money. 
Saxophone players are always in demand for dance orches- 
sage Every town should have a Saxophone quartette or 
ore. j. 


Try It in Your Own Home 
You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trum- 
pet, Trombone or other Band or Orchestral Instrument 
and try it six days in your own home, without obligation. 
časy terms of payment may be arranged if preferred. 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete 
catalog will be mailed free. 


Buescher-Grand Trumpet 


Especially easy to blow, with 


an improved bore and new 
roportions. With the mute go 
, it blows so softly and 4 
sweetly that practice never 
annoys. A splendid home in- 


strument. 


Free Saxophone Book 


We have prepared a very interesting book on the history 
and development of the Saxophone. 1t tells which saxo- 
phone takes violin, cello and bass rts and many other 
things you wouid like to know. Also illustrates first les- 
son. Every music lover should have a copy. It issent 
free on request. Just send your name for a copy. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1116 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 

Pet eeceee see eee See eee Se nann eee 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
ry 1116 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

1 am interested in the instrument checked below: 
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at Jimmy thoughtfully, then looked at the 
clock. “Put that into an editorial! And 
we'll run the story too, on the first page, 
signed. It’s good stuff. Ought to stir 
things up.” 
ilson Carey was not mistaken. John 
Clayton’s story, and the white-hot edi- 
torial labeled, “An Indictment,” were 
the talk of the town next day. 
McCandless, who had bought the “Tele- 
graph” several years before as a weapon 
in his fight for political power in the state, 
steamed into Carey’s ofice in high excite- 
ment. : 
“Best thing I ever read in the old 
sheet!” he exclaimed, with a wave of the 
paper he carried open at the editorial 
page. “‘An Indictment!’ I should say 


it was! The thing’s a crime, nothing 
short of it.” 


With a warm sense of satisfaction, 
Jimmy Belden stuffed a morning pa- 
per into his coat pocket that night and 
went home to show it to Clayton. 

But Clayton’s room was empty, with 
that peculiar sense of abandonment a 
room takes on when its occupant has left 
it permanently. Jimmy scarcely needed 
the corroborative evidence offered by the 
absence of the few things that had be- 
longed to John Clayton. The old man 
was gone; and he didn’t intend to come 
back! 

Jimmy was greatly perturbed. And as 
many other men have done when in need 
of consolation, he promptly betook him- 
self to the one woman who always seemed 
to understand. 

All the understanding that existed be- 
tween Jane Ogden and Jimmy Belden 
seemed vested in Jane, as Jimmy rue- 
fully conceded. Certainly he didn’t un- 
derstand her. Long ago she had admitted 
that she cared about him; but beyond 
that, all she would say was that she would 
never marry him, would never marry 
anyone! Never! That was what was in- 
comprehensible to Jimmy, for without 
doubt Jane really meant it! 

Slightly built, with delicate beauty and 
an unmistakable air of fragility, a hard 
day in the office would leave Jane wan 
and spent, and it was then that Jimmy’s 
protective soul waxed wrathful at the soft 
obstinacy that steadfastly refused to let 
him take the burden of life from her 
shoulders. Still, it was indubitable that 
if Jimmy didn’t understand Jane, Jane 
understood Jimmy. And so it was to the 
tiny flat she shared with a widowed friend 
that Jimmy went the night Clayton dis- 
appeared. 

e found Jane curiously agitated. Ad- 
mirably poised, proudly self-sufficient lit- 
tle Jane! She had been crying, too, 
though she wouldn’t admit it; wouldn’t 
talk about anything but Jimmy’s story 
in the “Morning Telegraph.” She wanted 
to hear all the details over again, and 
listened with deep attention to all Jimmy 
could tell her of Clayton’s strange life. 


“But of course, Jimmy,” said Jane, 
“you'll go and get him, won’t you?” 
““Get him? echoed the bewildered 


Jimmy. “Where?” 


Jimmy Steps on the Scales of Justice 


| ` (Continued from page 11) 


“Why, back at the prison—that’s 
where he’s gone.” Jane seemed incredu- 
lous that he should doubt so simple a 
thing. 

Jimmy recalled suddenly the five-dollar 
bill that Clayton had accepted from 
him the night before, almost the exact 
amount of the train fare back to the peni- 
tentiary. 

“Perhaps you're right,” he granted. 
“Irs worth trying, anyhow.” 

Accordingly, next morning Belden 
started for the grim old prison. In the 
unemotional light of day his errand 
seemed somewhat ridiculous; he could 
scarcely bring himself to tell Warden 
McElvaine what had brought him there. 

“But Clayton did come back here!” 
The warden broke into Jimmy’s embar- 
rassed explanation. “Yesterday after- 
noon. Wanted to come back here to yah 
thought he had a right to, so they told 
me. He’s more than half right about it, 
too! Of course he couldn’t be taken back 
here; but the State certainly owes him 
something for the years it has taken from 
him! Unfortunately, I was away when 
he came and the deputy warden rather 
bungled the situation, let Clayton go 
away without finding where he was goin 
or what his resources were.” me 

“Have you any idea where he may have 
gone?” asked Jimmy. ; 

“Well,” said the warden, “there are 
several roads a man in his situation might 
take; one of them you can guess easily 
enough. If Clayton took that one, he is 
past help now. Or he may have decided 
that the world owes him a living, and 

one about getting it in any way he could. 

hat’s a crooked bit of thinking many 
desperate men adopt, and in Clayton’s 
case there would be a measure of justifi- 
cation for it. Or he may deliberately do 
something unlawful for the sake of get- 
ting back here. Men do that, too. It’s 
not an easy thing to figure out.” 

It was not; but Jimmy had at his 
command the numberless resources of the 
competent newspaper man. He searched 
the hospitals, the police courts, the 
morgue, and the hideous ramified struc- 
ture of the city’s underworld;: searched 
minutely and with the aid of men who 
“knew the ropes.” But nowhere could 
he find the slightest trace of Clayton. 


LESS determined man would have 

given up the search, but Jimmy 
stayed by his guns, and one night he had 
his reward. It was very late, and he and 
a newspaper friend were scouring the 
region back of the prison, down along 
the river, where they had searched many 
times before; and there suddenly they. 
came upon John Clayton wandering, 
dazed, through an alleyway. Apparently 
the old man did not recognize Jimmy; 
but he went with him docilely enough, 
back to the city and to the old house that 
was the only home he knew. . 

“He couldn’t give any coherent story 
of where he had been; I don’t think he 
ring panay told Jane the next eve- 
ning. “He’s terribly broken, didn’t know 
me for a good while.” > 


The American’ Magazine ; 


TERN had a'spectacular record as a salesman. 
They, used to.call him “Crash-’em-down”’ Jep- 
‘son. And the bigger they were, the harder they fell. 

Lately, though, Jepson felt himself slipping. He 
couldn’t seem to land the big orders; and he was 
too proud to go after the little ones. He was dis- 
couraged and mystified. Finally, one evening, 
he got the real truth from his little boy. You 
can always depend on a child to be outspoken 
on subjects that older people avoid. 


* * * 


That’s the‘insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You, yourself, rarely know when you have 


it. And even your closest friends won’t tell you. 
Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some 
deep-seated organic disorder that requires professional 


a If you Sarit the truth, go to a child 


advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 


` only a local condition that yields to the regular use of 


Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an inter- 
esting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses 
these unusual properties as a breath deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting 
some other odor but by really removing the old one. 
The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So the 
systematic use of Listerine puts you on the safe and 
polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He 
sells lots of it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe 
antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a half a 
century. Read the interesting little booklet that comes 
with every bottle. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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Mennen's Costs Nothing 
if You don't say 
its the Best 


I want to do business with you on just 
one basis: a frank and enthusiastic 
admission that you have found Mennen’s 
to be the most wonderful beard 
softener and skin conditioner you 
have ever tried. 

After testing Mennen’s for a week, 
if there is any doubt in your mind, I 
want you to send tube to me and accept 
a refund. 

I'll be still more specific. 

Squeeze onto the brush less Cream 
than you ever attempted to shave with 
and add gradually plenty of water 
—hot or cold, hard or soft—and 
if you don’t build up the creamiest, 
firmest, most non-drying lather that 
ever concealed your face, take back 
your money. 

If the razoring isn’t a revelation 
of comfortable, speedy and unbelievably 
easy beard removal, so advise me and 
I'll pay the price of a tube for the 
information. 

At the end of the week, if your skin 
isn’t smoother, firmer and healthier 
than it has been since you started to 
shave, call me and I'll make good. 

Pretty strong claims, you say. But I 
know what I am talking about. I have 
been making that offer to every man 
in the United States for over a year, 
have added a million new customers 
on the strength of it and up to date, three 
men have asked for their money. 

Two of them have since written that 
subsequent trials have fully convinced 
them as to Mennen’s superiority. 

Take your choice of two sizes: the big 
50 cent tube for home use or the 
convenient 35 cent size for traveling. 


° 
tate Henig 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. MJ. U.S.A 


“Jimmy,” cried Jane suddenly, “I want 
to see him! I must—at once! 

“But, Jane, it’s late, ahd the old man’s 
worn out! PI take you over in a day or 
two,” Jimmy tried to tell her; but Jane 


| had vanished. 


She was back in a moment, a soft felt 
hat pulled down over her eyes and strug- 
gling into a big coat. 

“Come on,” she commanded, opening 
the door into the hall. “Come on!” 

Jimmy went, too astonished to protest 
further. 

“Oh, pror sobbed Jane as they 
hurried through the dimly lighted streets, 
“I—I thought | would see him before I 
told you, see what he was like; but it 
doesn’t matter now. I don’t care, l don’t 
care! Jimmy, he’s—he’s my father!” 

For perhaps the first time in history 

words completely failed Jimmy Belden. 
He simply paced 4 Jane. 
“NZOU see, Jimmy, | ran away from the 
institution where they put me after 
my mother died, that terrible ‘Home for 
the Friendless’,” Jane went on more calm- 
ly. “The people in charge were kind, I 
suppose, but the children all shunned me. 
They were afraid of me, I think, because 
my father was a murderer! Well, one 
day some visitors went through the place, 
they often did, and a kind old man gave 
me five dollars! I was twelve, and Pd 
never had any money; | thought it was a 
fortune! 1 didn’t tell anyone, and at sup- 
per time that evening | got my chance and 
slipped out of the house. 

“What would have become of me if 
Miss Randall hadn’t found me, late that 
night, I don’t know. She was a city mis- 
sionary and the most understanding per- 
son I ever knew. She even understood 
how I felt about the ‘Home,’ how I hated 
it! I didn’t tell her about my father; I 
told her I had no relatives and that my 
name was Jane Ogden. That was Moth- 
er’s name; mine was Ruth Clayton. Oh, 
it’s a long story, Jimmy; but that blessed 
woman found a real home for me, and I 
had my chance. You see, I never doubted 
my father’s guilt! That was ground into 
me back there in the ‘Home,’ and that’s— 
that’s—why—” 

“That’s why you wouldn’t marry me,” 
said Jimmy, a great light breaking over 
the vexed question. 

ane nodded. 

They were going up the steps of the old 
house by that time and Jimmy contented 
himself with saying, “We’ll take that u 
later. You won’t get out of it this time!” 

There was no reply to Jimmy’s knock, 
but Jimmy opened the door of John Clay- 
ton’s room without further ceremony. 
The old man, sunk in apathy in his chair 
before the fire, did not seem to notice. 
He looked up, though, and half rose from 
his chair, as Jane crossed the room toward 
him. “Janey,” he faltered feebly,“ Janey P’ 

“No, Father, no; it’s Ruth!” cried the 
girl. 

Jimmy closed the door softly, and 
paced up and down the dingy hall out- 
side. 

Jimmy himself did not realize, until he 
got back to the offices of the “Morning 
Telegraph,” how widespread was the pub- 
lic’s interest in John Clayton. Publicity 
had been part of Jimmy’s policy in his 
search for Clayton; but he was not pre- 
pared for the flood of letters, telegrams, 


and even checks that was swamping the 
office of the paper. Jimmy’s eyes glowed 
approval of the messages, but he frowned 
at the checks. 

“That’s not the way to recompense 
John Clayton—make him an object of 
charity!” objected Jimmy. 

“Its adding insult to injury,” agreed 
Wilson Carey; “but what else can 
done?” 

“Nothing, I suppose,” granted Jimmy 
reluctantly. “But the State ought to 
come across, somehow! It’s an outrage!” 

“You're right enough about that, 
young man,” said McCandless, who came 
in just then. Pity the State can’t be 
sued for damages!’ 

“Tt is!’ agreed Jimmy passionately, 
and went about his work distinctly out of 
sympathy with government in general. 

Some hours later McCandless sent for 
Jimmy Belden. 

“I want you to tell Mr. Bagley, here, 
all you know about the Clayton case,” 
instructed McCandless, indicating with a 
wave of his hand a man of distinguished 
appearance seated near his desk. “Just 
got back from Europe, and came here to 
get the straight of the story.” 

Bagley! hy, this must be Clinton 
Bagley, thought Jimmy, regarding with a 
glow of admiration this man whose legal 
acumen had made him a national figure, 
a person to be reckoned with in anything 
he undertook. In deference to this qual- 
ity he was popularly known as “The Un- 
defeated.” 

“Used to know Clayton, years ago, 
helped him with some of his patents,” 
explained Bagley. “Mighty clever fel- 
low, a genius really. He’d have gone far 
if it hadn’t been for that conviction.” 

With a thrill of unformulated ho; 
Jimmy plunged into Clayton’s story. He 
told it all and he told it well. : 


“GEE here, Bagley,” demanded Mc- 
Candless when Jimmy’s recital of 
Clayton’s wrongs was ended, “can’t some- 
thing be done about a thing like this— 
couldn’t some action be taken by the State 
to recompense Clayton to some extent?” 

“On snap judgment, I should say it was 
practically impossible,” replied Bagley 
after a moment’s thought. ‘‘Precedent 1s 
a mighty word in law, and so far as I know 
no Government on earth has ever recom- 
pensed a man for an unjust imprisonment. 
Actually, there is no machinery for ac- 
complishing such a thing. I don’t need 
to remind you that special legislation is 
unconstitutional. Still, there may be a 
loophole not apparent at first glance.” 

“The case has caught the popular im- 
agination,” urged McCandless, the poli- 
tician, shrewdly. “As a nation we like 
fair play, and any move that would coun- 
terbalance, as far as that can be done, the 

ross injustice Clayton has suffered would 
b tremendously popular. If you can 
find some way that’s legally sound we’ll 
do our best to help you!” 

Jimmy watched the two men. Clinton 
Bagley with his amazing prestige as a 
legal wizard, and McCandless, rich, a po- 
litical power in the state, and reinforced 
by his ownership of a great newspaper! 
It was a telling combination; but with all 
their power could these two men turn 
such a trick as this, set aside all precedent, 
and make a proud State acknowledge a 
great wrong and right it? 
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J Htnwize your present 
and your future 


ERE is a picture of the "bread 
and butter’’ side of life—a 


“W scene typical of a thousand com- 


` munities. 


In the foreground a new build- 
ing is pushing skyward. On the 
streets is seen the customary traffic 
confusion of a bustling business 
district. In the background are 
the homes, schools, theatres and 
clubs where you and your friends 
live and enjoy the comforts that 
the market place makes possible. 

One tick of the watch, and 
this picture is entirely recast! One 
turn of Fortune’s wheel, and 
Fate may loose any one of four 
score disasters that will sweep 
away life, health, earning power, 
savings or property—rob you, or 
any person, of both present and 
future. 

BUT—imminent as are these 
menaces, there is a never-failing 
offset continuously available to 


Ætna protection includes 


“ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. 


a 


every person. That is the pro- 
tection afforded by the Etna 
Life Insurance Company and 
affiliated companies, the strongest 
multiple-line insurance organiza- 
tion in the world. 


To be AEtna-ized is to know 
absolutely that disaster has no 
power to permanently cripple 
your plans. It is to guarantee 
the continued security of family, 
home, contracts, property and 
business interests— come what 
may. 

To Atna-ize is to get immedi- 
ate and continuing protection in 
the full amount your interests re- 
quire. It is to know definitely, 
beforehand, the indemnity you 
will receive should disaster strike. 

Etna representatives every- 
where are proud to be known 
as /Etna-izers. There is an 
7Etna-izer in your community. 
He is a man worth knowing. 


A2tna-ize according to your needs— 
as you prosper and as your obligations increase 


Life Group Disability Burglary Marine 
Accident Automobile late Glass Transportation 
Health Compensation Water Damage Fidelity Bonds 
Group Life Liability Fire Surety Bonds 
These, and numerous related forms of AEtma-izing, provide full protection 
for all your insurance needs—safeguard life, property and business 


42TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO, 


: of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Your boy is your 
greatest interest 


When you first got him, that son of 
yours was the most wonderful thing in 
the world.” You told yourself that al- 
ways he and you would be pals. 


Now, suddenly emerging from your 
own affairs, you are faced with the 
réalization that he is growing up, that 
he and you are “out of touch.” Your 
boy, again, is your greatest interest. 


The years between ten and twenty 
mark the turning of the tide in a boy’s 
life. Then, boys often think parents 
unreasonable, harsh, unsympathetic. 
Parents often think boys secretive, un- 
responsive, callous. Left to chance, a 
boy in his “teens” may become any- 
thing. A mistake may be fatal. 


THE 


bad . Brightest, Best Magazine 
The Biggs Boye is All the World® 


is engaged in the greatest business in 
the world, the making of men. Its 
editors, lovers of boys, students of 
boys, believers in boys, are dedicated 
to the work of helping boys under- 
stand themselves, and the world they 
must grapple. Through suggestions 
furnished by them, the greatest story 
writers of the day are inspired to con- 
ceive absorbing tales of actual life, 
in which the forces tl at move the uni- 
verse are pictured in all their realism. 


No boy can read these stories with- 
out gaining an appreciation of clean 
living and clean thinking. No boy can 
live with the flesh and blood people 
of these tales without understanding 
the difficulties that mock at effort, and 
without learning life is service to 
others and subduing of self. 


Give your boy and that other boy 
you are interested in a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN Boy. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 615 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THe 


AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


Name...... 


Weeks passed; weeks in which Jane, 
as she still wanted to be called, had 
taken the vacant front room in the old 
house—her mother’s room it had been— 
opened the long-closed door into the 
nursery, and made both rooms comfort- 
able and homelike. In spite of Jimmy’s 
vehement protests, she still refused to 
marry him, gallantly determined that her 
father should not be a burden on any but 
her own willing shoulders. To Jimmy, 
familiar with Jane’s powers of resistance, 
his own future looked gloomy indeed. 

Then one evening Clinton Bagley 
found his way to Clayton’s rooms, chatted 
for a few minutes about old times, then 
turned briskly to the errand that was 
clearly his chief concern. 

“I want you both to take a trip with 
me to-morrow;” he looked from Clayton 
to Jane. ‘Ought to start early. Could 
you be ready by nine? I'll stop in the car 
for you.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t go, Mr. Bagley; 
I’m sorry,” exclaimed the girl. “You see, 
I’m secretary for Mr. Bryden of the Ter- 
minal Trust.” 

“You must go!” returned the lawyer. 
“Play hooky!” This with a gleam of fun 
in his keen eyes. Then, “Don’t worry, 
I'll fix it up with Bryden. Know him 
very well. Pll be over at nine.” With 
that, Bagley, who always made it a point 
to attend to the important matter of the 
last word, took his departure. 


JT WAS all very curious, Clayton thought 

in some bewilderment as he followed his 
daughter into Clinton Bagley’s limousine 
the next morning. Janey, as he still called 
her—she seemed so like her mother 
—was puzzled too, he could see that. 
Bagley, never much of a talker, offered no 
explanation whatever, and in silence, ex- 
cept for the rich purr of its engine, the car 
rolled on. A few blocks farther along it 
paused a moment, and Jimmy Belden, 
who had evidently been awaiting its ar- 
rival, got in. 

As the morning passed and the big car 
traveled with noiseless ease through scat- 
tered outskirts of the city and far into the 
country beyond, a tense expectancy took 
possession of everyone—except Bagley, 
who seemed as imperturbable as ever. 
There was a brief stop for luncheon, then 
early in the afternoon they drove into a 
city of moderate size and stopped before 
a building of gleaming granite. 

“The State Capitol!’ exclaimed Clay- 
ton. “Why are we here?” 

No one answered him, no one said any- 
thing at all; and trembling with vague 
uneasiness, a sense of some impending 
disaster that he could not have named, 
Clayton got out of the car and followed 
the others into the majestic building. 

On they went through lofty corridors, 
all except Jimmy Belden—who had quietly 
disappeared—until they reached a spa- 
cious room where a small group of men 
sat about an immense mahogany table. 

A film came over Clayton’s eyes, and 
he clutched Jane’s hand, as Bagley’s 
voice, coming from some incredible dis- 
tance, spoke these equally incredible 
words: 

“Gentlemen of the Board of Pardons, 
this is John Clayton—whom I had your 
permission to bring before you to-day— 
and his daughter.” Turning to Clayton, 
Bagley continued, “Clayton, Lieutenant 


Governor Maxton and the other members 
of the Board want to hear your story. 
Take your time and tell them all there is 
to tell.” 

The shock of Bagley’s strange demand 
served to clear Clayton’s bewildered 
mind; but he was trembling uncontrolla- 
bly as he took the chair placed for him. 
He had no idea why he was asked to tell 
these men the story of his life but, hesi- 
tatingly at first, and then with more as- 
surance, he went over the old, familiar 
ground. He told them about his inven- 
tions, ‘and about his family before the 
catastrophe had swept all before it. He 
told them something of his years in prison, 
and tried to tell them of Janey’s brief 
struggle for existence. His voice faltered 
there, and Jane, her hand laid encourag- 
ingly over his, turned beseeching eyes 
toward the formidable group of men 
about the table Marshaling his self- 
control, that quiet acceptance of things as 
they are in which he had long drilled him- 
self, Clayton again took up the thread of 
his story. 


(THERE was silence, the silence of deeply 
stirred emetion, in the big, stately room 
when he had finished. At a nod from the 
lieutenant governor, Bagley led Clayton 
and his daughter out of the big room and 
along the corridor to a small one, where 
Jimmy Belden was pacing restlessly 
up and down. There Bagley left them. 
No one of the three ever knew how long 
they waited in that little room; but Bag- 
ley finally reappeared and piloted them, 
Jimmy included this time, to another 
stately room, where a white-haired man 
rose from his desk and came forward to 
greet them. i 
“This is John Clayton?’ asked the 
white-haired man as he took Clayton’s 
hand in a cordial grasp. . 
“Yes, Governor,” Cina Bagley re- 
plied. “And the daughter he lost many 
years ago.” Then, indicating Jimmy, 
“Belden is the man whose talented pen 
put Clayton’s story before the people.’ 
“You have been a gravely wronged 
man, Clayton,” said the governor. “It 
is not in our power wholly to right that 
wrong; but we can offer a small measure 
of compensation. The legislature of this 
state recently placed at the disposal of 
the Board of Pardons a contingent fund 
to be used at its discretion—subject mere- 
ly to the governor’s approval—in meeting 
the exigencies of any case brought before 
it. In view of the great loss you have sus- 
tained as a result of your unjust convic- 
tion, the Board has to-day unanimously 
voted you the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, an action which it has been 
my privilege to sanction officially.” 
The governor went on speaking, kindly 
sympathetic words that John Clayton 
scarcely heard. The pent-up bitterness of 
years was melting from his mind. The 
State that had falsely accused and un- 
justly convicted him, taken from him the 
best years of his life, was now trying to 
compensate him for its error, to put him 
on his feet again. It had, of course, re- 
leased its hold upon him as soon as its 
error was discovered; but it had not hesi- 
tated to cast him out with the stigma of 
disgrace still resting heavily upon him. 
This new move would reinstate him in the 
world of men, make him a respected citi- 
zen again. 
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What goal have YOU set for yourself 
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in 1924? 


Are you any nearer the goal set for yourself 
a year ago? 


Are you on the road to reach that goal? Or, are 
you like a race horse, full of spirit and enthusi- 
asm, but only running round and round your 
half-mile track of effort, and getting nowhere? 


Are you in a rut, working at something that does not 
promise you the success you know should be yours? 


To rear your children; to educate them and further 
their development towards better things; to provide all 
the comforts of a home for your family to live in; to give 
them all the worth-while pleasures of life, is nothing else 
than the prime duty of every man. 


And think of the hours of joy that will be yours in hav- 
ing accomplished all this for those you love. Think of the 
enthusiasm you will feel coursing through you, as ‘you 
rise each morning to go out as your own boss; to work 
with all the vim and ambition that’s in you; to realize 
that that day is your own, and all you can make is yours! 


Why not get out of the rut you’re in? Take advantage 
of the opportunity which The Fuller Brush Company 
now offers you, just as it has offered the hundreds of men 
who are now among the world’s best salesmen—making 
more money than they ever thought they were capable of 
earning, and enjoying happier work and happier lives in 
every way. Most of these men had absolutely no selling 
experience. But when Fuller offered to train them to 
become salesmen they realized that here was 


a chance to learn and earn 


at the same time 


Five years ago there were only 300 Fuller Men. To-day 
there are 5,037. In a few years the full quota of 10,000 
Fuller Men will be reached. It takes the ablest men to 
guide and direct to success the activities of this army of 
salesmen, and all of these leaders have worked their way 
up from the ranks and become leaders solely through their 
own ability. It is entirely up to each Fuller Man to forge 
ahead just as fast as he can. And Fuller places no limit 

‘on how much a Fuller Man earns. 


The Opportunities for a man joining Fuller were 
never better than RIGHT NOW! 


Every Fuller Man is virtually his own master. The work takes 
him into the outdoors, where health awaits him. As one Fuller 
Man writes:—‘I am convinced that the possibilities for future 
growth and development with The Fuller Brush Company are 
better than with any other company in the United States.” 
Another says:—‘‘When I began selling Fuller Brushes I found 
something vastly different than I had ever dreamed before. My 
superiors were men of the heart type. They wanted me to enjoy 


my work. They boosted me, and were glad when success came ' 


my way. It seemed they were anxious for me to make more 
money, instead of holding me down to just enough money to 
live on and ‘get by’.” 

It makes no difference what work you are now in, the chances 
are that you have in you greater possibilities, providing the 
“opportunity” comes to you, and you then act. 


Here, then, IS your “Opportunity” 


Write for the booklet “Out of the Rut,” telling how hundreds 
of men in futureless jobs, earning just enough to exist on (some 
of them actually broke), and with.no hope of any advancement 
in either position or earnings, are now counted among the best 
organization of salesmen in the entire world to-day. One of 
these, C. C. Bradbury, was a laundry wagon driver when he 
joined Fulles. To-day, after being-a Fuller Man for only 5 years, 
he is a District Sales Manager, with yearly commissions running 
around $10,000. Another, Rex S. Reese, straight from the farm. 
and with no idea of the business world, is now a District Manager, 
earning over $10,000 a year. And there’s B. E. Bloom, on the 
Pacific coast; he has been with Fuller but three years, and last 
year his commissions were 11 times as much as he could earn 
after nine years traveling for a shoe house. Also A. E. Teetsel, 
who graduated from the job as usher in a Pittsburgh theater at 


$12.00 a week, and is now in the coveted position of Sales Manager 
in New York City. And so we might go on and enumerate 
hundreds of the Fuller Men who left jobs where they had no 
chance to make good. They had the will for better things, but 
they all lacked opportunity. Fuller gave them just this 
opportunity, taught them salesmanship free, and sent them out 
equipped to succeed. 

The greatest force in the world to-day is the man who says 
“I can do it,” and then gets a move on, and keeps going. 

The man who thinks he “has no chance” is deliberately stuffing 
his ears with cotton, and thus giving opportunity’s knock no 
chance of being heard. 

There is a land of better to-morrows, but only for the man 
who acts. The only way to succeed is to START! The |.” 
man who dares, always does. To-morrow is never a =” 
day of achievement; the world makes way for the , won 

man who ACTS TO-DAY! ees 

So, send for this Booklet,“Out of the Rut,” n 
and learn how to make your dreams and " _o'. 
ambitions for 1924 come true! Or eet. ae 
in touch at once with any one of 
the 230 Fuller Branch Offices „.” pi 
(for address of nearest...” . 
one, look in vid ages we aca 3% 
book). Evening , ES. 
appointments e 
made, if de- 
sired. 
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Why try -. 


ose er s-% 


a new cigarette? 


If you are wholly and perfectly satisfied 
with the cigarette that you are now smok- 
ing, and the container provided for it, wë 
wouldn’t want to assume the responsibility 
of inducing you to change. - . 

But, on the other hand, if you feel that 
your present brand falls short in one way 
or another; or if you are annoyed by a 
crude and clumsy package, we venture to 
suggest that the Reedsdale Cigarette, in 
its new and improved container, may come 
a little nearer to your ideals, 

og re. ; 

The pleasure one might get in smoking 
cigarettes is halved by a misfit brand; or, 
to put it another way, the satisfaction that 
one gets from smoking a not-quite-right- 
for-me brand may be doubled by changing 
to a brand that comes closer to one’s per- 
sonal taste. a i 

So the reasons for trying a new cigarette, 
in the case of Reedsdale, at least, are: the 
possibility of finding a cigarette that will 
give you a greater pleasure from cigarette 
smoking; and the probability that the new 
Reedsdale package will be a convenience 
to you, as a cigarette smoker, that will 
further add to your satisfaction. 

og 

Reedsdale Cigarettes are made of fine 
tobaccos, blended with expertness; and 
the Reedsdale blend, as it stands, was 
found to suit, better than any other, a 
decided majority of the large number of 
cigarette smokers comprising our trial jury. 

The new Reedsdale package is an im- 
proved container that is unquestionably 
an advance in pocket containers, from the 
standpoint of convenience and of keeping 
the cigarettes in prime condition—fresh, 
full-flavored, uncrushed and unbroken. 


Popularly priced 

Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a 
package of twenty. They are now sold by 
many tobacco dealers and their distribu- 
tion is being rapidly extended. ; 

If you have any difficulty in finding 
them we will send you a carton of 5 pack- 
ages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 ciga- 
rettes) postpaid for a dollar. Smoke one 
package at our risk. If you don’t like them, 
return the four remaining packages and 
we will refund your dollar. Address Reed 
Tobacco Co., 302 South 21st St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Reedsdale Cigarettes, Reed 
Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va., will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a carton containing one 
hundred or two hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes fo 
the same price you would pay the jobber. . 


Clayton was not too broken, or too 
badly vanquished, to see life opening 
up once more. The jesting words of the 
manager of the Birtwell plant, needlessly 
eruel as they had~seemed” at -the:¿time, 
čame back ‘to him with vivid meaning. 


him ‘there: he would’ be an‘ integral part 
of the prosperous business he himself had 
| started: | After all, he was-hot so very old! 


| And he -could ‘buy back hë old houses 
FRANK O!MAELEY, the famous, 
volunteer fire-department of “hiş 
me driver for life,” he says, 


engine had to be pulled with a» 
motor engine, and my job’s the 


make it smile as a happy home again. 

Jane had slipped her hand into her 
father’s in the first stress of the governor’s 
words. Now she held out the other to 
Jimmy Belden; it did not requife any 


ir i \ veal great amount of penetration to read the 
With money to invest they would Welcome - 


joyous surrender in her face. 

With a smile the governor turned to 
Bagley. ‘Congratulations are in order,” 
he said. “You are still, 1 am glad to say, 
‘The Undefeated.’” 

F 


é 


humorist, is a member of the 

‘home town. ‘‘They elected 
“ig the days when our fire 
pe. But now we have a 
best in town!” Next month, 


in an article that is full of furi, he relates the ‘‘inside politics 
and outside experiences’’ of the Brielle, New Jersey, fire crew. 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond Has Written Her Life 
Into Her Songs 


(Continued from page 20) 


went to the editor of a music magazine, a 
little woman who could not handle a 
needle, and made dresses for her to pay 
for the advertising of my songs. I sup- 
ose this explains the story of my havin 
heck a dressmaker. A- great many od 
and mistaken stories are continually com- 
ing ;to my ears concerning my career. Asa 
matter of fact, I should have been grate- 
ful to have made my living in any honest 
way; but from the first my heart was set 
on following the road to the song-maker’s 
house, and the by-paths were bread-and- 
butter trails. pe 


“T HAVE. always been glad that my re- 


is to believe that there are - 


ligidp. 
almost, aš many roads to heaven as there 
are people to travel, them. When one’s 


by-paths turn into the dreamed-of high- ` 


way, one is indeed happy! 

“I found my chief consolation in those 
dreary days in the lives of people even 
worse off than we were. My son and I 
moved into a little apartment of five 
rooms, taking the furniture we had used 
in the rooming-house, and storing the 
extra things in the basement. When 
winter came, the wind from Lake Michi- 
gan blew its icy blast into the house, and 
for warmth I closed off the biggest front 
rooms, and kept a tiny fire—all we could 
afford—burning in the one room which 
served us as both living-room and studio. 

“Į painted china; but that’s a precarious 
way of making a living, and had it not 
been for my brave little son’s assistance— 
he was delivering envelopes for a firm, and 
later became special delivery boy for the 
Chicago post ofice—I would have fared 
worse. 

“As it was, I would paint china until 
my trembling hands became too cold; 
then I would stop, and in my ‘spare time’ 
work at the copying of my music manu- 
scripts. 

“One day a knock brought me to the 
door, and I found a man who asked to be 
allowed to sweep the snow from the porch 
and steps—that last resort of the work- 
seeker! I told him that I had no money 
to pay him, but that he might come in and 
get warm. He hovered over my little 


- music.’ 


fire, while I went on copying manuscripts. 
Finally he said: 

““Madam, I could copy that for you. 
Yes,’ he continued, for he saw my in- 
voluntary astonishment, ‘I used to sing 
in the glee club at college. I can cop 
And, taking it from my hand, 
he set to work. 

-. “The poor derelict remained with us, 
and we took some of the stored furniture 
and fixed a place for him in the base- 
ment. . There, he stayed, trying to help 
me with the music, and listening raptly to 
the strains from the piano, my husband’s 
gift to me, remembering heaven knows 
what hours from his past! 

~, “One evening he came to me in genuine 
distress. A poor family had been dis- 
possessed—turned out into the snow. 

“Mrs. Bond,’ he said, ‘they’re worse 
off than I am, because there’s a woman, 
and children, too. So, if you will let me, 
I'll give them my place.’ 

“Poor wreck that he was, he found it in 
his heart to help them; and with my per- 
mission he brought them to occupy the 

lace where he had found a little ti ven: 

t was just’a day or so after that I had an 
attack of rheumatism which confined me 
to my bed for three months, and the 
woman nursed me faithfully during those 
weary days. 


“IJE WAS my hope and my dream which 
made me different from the other 
unfortunate people whom I met daily, 
having the same struggle with circum- 
stances that I was having. I was always 
expecting something to turn up—and 
invariably it did. f: is that faith that 
keeps one buoyant and happy. 

“I recall one occasion when there came 
an appeal for five dollars, and I answered 
it—for it was urgent—with the last five 
dollars I had. Even my usually hopeful 
little son looked thoughtful, for it did not 
appear that we could earn the next five 
dollars in time. But my faith was un- 
shaken; and in the very next mail came a 
letter which, when opened, allowed a five- 
dollar bill to flutter down! 

“Tt was from a church for whose enter- 
tainment I had sung some weeks previ- 
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 GUM-DIPPED 


CORDS 


Another Firestone Development in Motoring Progress, Bringing to 
Motorists Unusual Comfort, Safety and Car Conservation 


Greater riding comfort, safety and car protection with- 
out sacrificing mileage or increasing fuel consumption is Firestone’ s 
latest contribution to motoring progress by the introduction of 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords. 

The special Firestone gum-dipping process—by which each cord 
is impregnated and insulated thoroughly with rubber, adding great 
strength and flexibility to the carcass—made it possible to carry out 
the new principle in tire design and construction so successfully. 
Soft and pliable, yet sturdy and tough, these new Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Cords smooth out the bumps and ruts of the road. 


Greater safety and control is obtained and skidding is virtually 
eliminated—for even on <‘slippery-wet’’ streets these tires cling 
tenaciously to the pavement, due to the increased flexibility of 
the tread and the large traction contact. In mud or sand, these 


large, powerful tires prevent the car from sinking and hold it to 
a sure, straight course without slip or slide. : 

The huge air chambers, with greatly lowered air pressure, ab- 
sorb all road irregularities, preventing jars and jolts from reaching 
the chassis. They relieve the car of much of its vibration and pre- 
serve it from the shocks that cause squeaks and rattles, which are 
especially annoying in closed cars that have been in service for 
some time. 

If you want a new sensation in motoring, a superlative degree 
of riding comfort, together with greater security and a longer life 
for your car, equip with these new Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords. 

See the nearest Firestone Dealer for complete information regard- 
ing the advantages, the special construction and the details in con- 
nection with the application of Firestone Balloon Cords to your car. 


AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN RUBBER- Entina 
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Reduce power 
bills, practically 
prevent shut- 
downs due to 
bearing trouble, 
cut production 
costs. Operate 
equally well at 
any angle on floor, 
wall or ceiling 
without change 
or adjustment 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


CHICAGO- Pioneer Manufacturers 


ball 
earin 
motors 


ously, with the understanding that we 
should share in the proceeds. They had 
paid me; but a later accounting had con- 
vinced them that I had not received my 
full share, and this was the extra five 
dollars to pay for it. Do you wonder that 
I was full of hope? 

“Soon after that, we moved again—not 
to a better place, but to one where the 
rent was even less, the house smaller and 
colder. My comfort was my little son, 
manfully assuming his part of the burden 
against my protest. He had graduated 
from grammar school with first honors, 
and announced his determination to go to 
work. 

“‘My boy, you are going to get your 
education, I told him; ‘Pll manage 
somehow.’ 

“But he replied: ‘If my mother can 
work to earn her living, so can I!’ 

“And he promptly found a place where 
he could earn twenty-five dollars a month. 
It was long, hard, hours for a little fellow, 
but he stuck to it courageously, looking 
forward to the day each month when he 
could tiptoe mysteriously into my room; 
and later I would find under my pillow a 
little box of candy—my favorite gumdrops 
purchased with a dime of the precious 
money; and under these, wrapped care- 
fully, the remaining twenty-four dollars 
and ninety cents! - 

“Ambitious as he was, he studied 
nights, and eventually finished a course in 
civil engineering, later securing a place 
with the Burlington Railroad. 


“ALL this time, as I worked over my 

china painting, I dreamed of the songs 
I wanted to write. Tunes and words ran 
constantly through my head. I man- 
aged to find the time to write and sell a 
few more little songs, ten or eleven in all, 


to the publishes who had taken the first 


one. But the royalty checks he sent me 
were very small—twenty-five or thirty 
dollars. thought there was a lack of 


earnest effort on his part to do all he 
could for me, and I at length determined 
that I would become my own publisher. 

“I found that if I published only one 
song at a time, to sell at twenty or thirty 
cents a copy, I should have to keep books 
with figures in all sorts of fractions; and 
I dreaded that worse than almost any- 
thing I could think of, for I never did 
have a head for mathematics. So I de- 
cided to wait until I had enough money 
to publish seven little songs under one 
cover, and sell them for an even dollar. 
But the savings grew slowly, slowly. I 
realized I must advertise. 

“One day I went to see Jessie Bartlett 
Davis, then famous as a contralto, and 
told her about my songs. 

“Sing them to me!’ she commanded. 

“T did so. When I had finished, she 
told me it was useless to wait any longer, 
and that I must go ahead at once and pub- 
lish them. 

“*But that will take five hundred 
dollars!’ I said. ‘I’ve only three hundred.’ 

“Without a word she crossed to her 
desk and wrote me a check for two hun- 
dred dollars! I was so nonplused that I 
was out of her apartment and part way 
down-stairs when remembered that I had 
forgotten to give her a receipt for the 
money. I went back. 

“Good heavens, woman!’ she said. 
‘You know you’ve got the money, and / 


know you've got it, so what else matters!’ 

“But I made her take a formal receipt. 

“T went ahead then and published the 
seven songs. For a place to sell them, I 
made a shop out of a small corner room in 
our home. That was the first Bond Shop. 

“The business was ridiculously small— 
sometimes it amounted to only six or 
eight dollars a month! But by diligent 
efforts we began to make it grow, although 
it was a nightmare of work. Besides 
serving in the shop all day, I had the 
accounts to attend to—which for me were 
an almost hopeless problem—and also the 
duties of the household. I wrote the 
words and music of my songs, painted the 
cover designs, and for lack of a more 
orthodox means. of advertising them—I 
couldn’t spend any money on advertising !— 
I used to secure engagements wherever 
I could to sing my own songs. 

“It was one evening when I was singing 
at the Art Institute, of Chicago, after the 
program, that a lovely auburn-haired lady 
with the kindest eyes I ever saw came up 
to me. I was now receiving ten dollars 
a concert, which I felt to be a princely fee, 
and she said: 

“““Mrs. Bond, we should love to have 
you come to Marshalltown to sing for our 
club.’ 

““Marshalltown!’ I replied, ‘I have 
some distant cousins there. Do you by 
any chance know the Abbotts?’ 

‘They live across the road from me,’ 
she replied. 

“So I went to dear Mrs. Howe for man 
weeks, and after my concert in Marshall. 
town she arranged a series of recitals 
throughout the state of Iowa, thus mak- 
ing it possible for me to help myself. 
That is the only real help anyone can give 
an earnest worker. 

“This was the beginning of my big 
advertising. So well known were my 
songs becoming that the business in- 
creased rapidly. When at last there was 
too much for one person to do, I asked my 
son to give up his position with the rail- 
road and come to my help. 


“FRHINGS went ahead, but we had to 
employ many devices. There was the 
time of my first big concert engagement, 
for instance. It was to be given at old 
Steinway Hall, in Chicago. For days 
before the event I was planning and con- 
triving how I should be gowned for such 
an occasion. I had a trunk full of 
remnants of former days, and I had been 
well schooled in making over, contriving, 
and the like. I designed my gown from a 
handsome piece of lace which had been a 
curtain; and I worked for hours, embroid- 
ering bits of satin to appliqué on the lace, 
so as to remove all hint of its former use- 
fulness. 
“I must have been quite successful, too, 


for in the columns of some of Chicago’s _ 


leading papers on the following day, my 
gown was commented on, and spoken of 
as a beautiful Parisian creation! 

“Tt was following this concert that my 
friend Elbert Hubbard became interested 
in my songs and asked me to come to 
East Aurora to sing them. This was really 
my first paid engagement. Mr. Hubbard 
paid me twenty-five dollars and my trav- 
eling expenses. 

“A short time after the East Aurora 
concert, the demand for my songs began 
to be felt widely, and it wasn’t long before 
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First Came Home-Study Training 
—then the $6,000 salary 


HEN Harry J. Davis, of Buffalo, 
New York, was plugging away at a 


routine office job he had one thought 
—‘‘How can I use my spare time to get me 
into something that will pay me real money, 
hold out to me a larger future?’ 

He found the answer to that question— 
as thousands and thousands of other men 
have found it—in home-study training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

While other men in the big general offices 
were wasting their evenings, so far as busi- 
ness advancement was concemed, Davis 
was working out problem 
after problem thathe knew 
he must face in the bigger 

ition. He was study- 
ing the principles which 
govern the solution of 
such problems. He was 
learning how successful 
business institutions work 
them out in actual prac- 
tice. He was making him- 
self master of an extreme- 
ly valuable fund of prac- 
tical experience. 

While Davis was fre- 
paring for the position he 
secretly had in mind, the 
way seemed dark, beset 
with obstacles. It took 
will power to keep to the 
task. But ahead he sawthe 
realization of his dreams. 

One day his friends were 
surprised to see Davis’ 
picture in the paper and 
underneath, the following 
bit of news: 


“Although the government is offering $6,000 a 
year to auditors, Harry J. Davis is the only one of 40 
candidates to get a passing mark in a civil service 
examination for the position of traveling auditor in 
the income tax unit of the internal revenue depart- 
ment. Mr. Davis goes to Washington for three 
months’ training in the government school of ac- 
countancy. Then he will be sent out to examine 
corporations’ income tax returns.” 


The day had come, and it had found Mr. 
Davis ready. In competition with five 
graduates of other accountancy schools and 
public accountants with six or seven years’ 
practical experience, Davis—a young man 
only twenty-eight—had proved the worth 
of what he had learned, had added one 
more piece of evidence in support of the 
truth that no investment on earth pays such 
dividends as home-study training. 

Reporting the news to the institution that 
had made his appointment possible, he 
wrote, “I am prompted by a spirit of grati- 
tude to LaSalle to let you know that my 
Golden Opportunity has come.” 


How You Can Profit 
By the Experience of Others 


The paths to advancement are many 
and various, but every one of them—if the 
advancement be real and permanent — 
follows the route of practical experience. 


For some that route is rough and tortuous. 
They must acquire all their ‘‘experience’’ 
thru their own struggles and mistakes. 

For others that route is clear and straight 

ahead —as witnessed by the following 
letters from LaSalle-trained men: 


“Before I took up with you the study of ‘Modern 
Salesmanship’ I was satisfied to sell just enough 
to get me a fair salary each month, but after your 
first talk I began to think how foolish I had been, 
and I went to work with a goal in view. Since the 
first of the month—and this is only the fifteenth— 
I have sold as many cars as I had previously sold 
in the entire month before, and I intend to make 
this the record-month since I started to sell cars 
three years ago. I firmly believe that when I finish 
the course as you outline it in your talks I will be 
up with the ‘topnotchers’ in the automobile busi- 
ness. The commissions I have made this month, 
due to your salesmanship talks, have paid for my 
course.” FRANK STANLEY, Missouri. 


“Since forming your acquaintance—as an en- 
rolled member for home-study training in law— 
through your efficient instruction and my diligent 
work, I have moved from the workshop at one end 
of the strect to the court house at the other end, 
as judge of one of our most important courts— 
from 42c an hour to $4,000 a year.” 

H. O. GOSSETT, Texas. 


“Nineteen months ago I was a stenographer 
with a stenographer’s salary and a vague idea that 
I wanted to know more about my work. Today I 
have a department of my own in which I handle 
the work I used to take in dictation, with a 75 per 


cent increase in salaye The whole field of busi- 
o 


ness has been opene! me, and my aims have 
gone higher and higher. Recently I have had an 
offer from the sales manager to represent the com- 
pany on the road. It’s the biggest thing that has 
come my way, and it’s the result of LaSalle train- 
ing. L. A. M. LEWIS, Ohio. 
“Seven years ago, when I started your Business 
Management course, I was earning less than $1,000 a 
yor For the past three years I have earned from 
,000 to $8,000 a year, and I am sincere when I say 
that I believe my present earning capacity is due 
almost entirely to the education I received from 
your Business Management course.” 
C. R. HEANEY, Iowa. 
“In 1918, while employed in the Car Service De- 
partment of the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis, 
I enrolled for your course in 
Traffic Management. Within 
three months I was able to mep 
into a better position, at a: 
increase, a position I could not 
possibly have held without the 
training I had received. By 
working during some of my 
spare time I very easily com- 
leted the course; and as to its 
nefits I will briefly say that 
my present salary is 900 per 
cent greater than when I en- 
rolled, and that I can credit 
LaSalle with most of this. I 
could not possibly have secured 
or held my present position 
without the training I received 
from the course.” 


S. G. RITCHIE, Missouri. 


If It’s Training You 
Need—GET IT! 


One of the great delu- 
sions that beset the human 
race is the ‘‘hunch’’ that 
somehow, some way, a 
fellow can lift himself by 
his bootstraps. 

Let the OTHER fellow 
think such things, if he likes. His problem 
is his own; he may not yet be ready to 
awaken the sleeping giant within him. 

But if YOU have a buming ambition to 
get ahead—make up your mind right now 
that you’re not going to stalk up and down 
the world looking for a soft snap. : 

If it’s training you lack, then it’s 
training you’re going to ‘GET! And 
know, please, that to this end LaSalle- will 
gladly help you—to the full limit of its 
ability. 

Below this text there’s a coupon. ‘It has 
meant a great deal to thousands and thou- 
sands of men. 

But do not sign it, do not put it in the 
mail, unless you have made up your mind 
to say good-bye to those things that are 
inefficient, those ways that are shiftless, 
and to become in the business world — by 
all the measures of success—the man you 
have it in yourself to BE. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 133-R 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. - 
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Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales 
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oO Traffic Management — Foreign and 
Domestic:Training for i 
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BAKELITE 


For a comfortable 
winter-time smoke 


When the mercury is hover- 
ing close to zero you will 
find itmakes quite a differ- 
ence whether the mouth- 
piece of pipe or holder is 
made of genuine Bakelite or 
of a chill-absorbing, brittle 
substance. > 


This unique material is un- 
affected by cold, and is com- 
fortable. between the teeth 
on even the froštiest day. 
It is tough,- serviceable, and 
in its golden shades, has all 
the beauty of purest amber. 
Itis: tasteless and non-ab- 
. sorbent. 

Thé most: widely known 
makes of pipes and’ holders 
are obtainable with mouth- 
pieces.of Bakelite in amber 
and other colors. Stop in 
the nearest smoke shop and 
see them. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
‘247 Park Avenue 


New York 


BAKELITE 
REDMANOL 


by 
BAKELITE CORPORATION 


A 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES | 


we were forced to move into a larger apart- 
ment, on the south side of Chicago, where 
we deyoted the dining-room to shop pur- 
poses. ; 

“One day I sat down with a pencil and 
paper and tried to figure out how I stood. 
fo my horror I discovered that in spite of 
the apparent growth of the business I was 
fifteen hundred dollars in debt. It almost 
crushed me. 

“I had a dear friend, to whose place I 
sometimes fled for a rest. Now I went to 
see her again. But I said: 

‘I haven’t come this time to get 
rested. I’ve come to die!’ 

“I felt that I was nearly at the end of 
my rope. For myself, I was ready then 
to admit that I was conquered. But after 
a night’s rest I began to think of my son, 
of his future; and I determined for his 
sake to make a last effort. 


* AMONG the friends of the former days, 
whom I had not seen for a long time, 
was a business man named Walter Gale, 
who owned a chain of drug stores. Since 
I was going deeper and deeper into debt, 
I was certain something must be wrong 
with my management. But I could not 
uess what it was. So I wrote to Walter 
Jale as a last chance, asking him to advise 
me. Like a good friend, he came at once, 
and I broke the news to him that I was 
fifteen hundred dollars in debt. 

“*Fifteen hundred dollars!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘But, Carrie, how can you be in 
debt for that much?’ 

“*T don’t know how,’ I said. ‘But it’s 
on account of the printers’ bills, and the 
lithographers’ bills, and all the other 
things that seem to count up so quickly.’ 

“He asked me a lot of questions about 
turn-over, sâles, and expenses, and made 
notes of my answers. When he was 
through quizzing; he said: -_ 

“‘ You seem to have done-a good deal 
better than you, know. Any growing 
business must have capital, and if it 
hasn’t got it to start with it must ‘borrow. 


You had nothing to start with, and you’ve ` 


borrowed nothing. Yet, if what you’ve 
told me is correct, your business now is 
worth about nine thousand dollars. PIH 
be glad to lend you the money you need.’ 

“I hated debt. Borrowing so much 
money seemed almost: wicked, so I said, 
‘I don’t like to borrow. But if you think 


my business is as good as you say, will | 


you buy a tenth interest in it for fifteen 
hundred dollars?’ 

“He said he would be glad to; and he 
wrote out his check then and there. As an 
investment, I think he probably con- 
sidered the money as good as gone forever. 
But the very first year he made a sub- 
stantial profit. And -the second year it 
returned him ninety-five per cent! 

“That loan made tt possible to start the 
Bond Shop in the dining-room of our 
apartment. In a_little while the shop 
owned the apartment. Then- it was 
moved to a little back room down-town 
and, later, as its prosperity grew, to the 
corner of Michigan Avene and Logan 
Square. Seventeen employees were car- 
ried on its pay roll. 

“The man who had trusted me for 
most of the fifteen hundred dollars was a 
great big Swede printer almost as poor as 
I was. Before I got the money from Mr. 
Gale, when I took a new song into the print 
shop I used to say: 


“Oh, I have a new song, and it’s going 
to be successful!’ 

“And the printer would’ reply: 

“<I hope so.’ ; 

“After I got the money I said to him: 

““Now, don’t. you tell me any more 
that you “hope” my songs will be popular. 
When I say, “I have a new song and it’s 
going to succeed,” you answer, “Surel”? 
After that, when I brought in a new song, 
he would boom out in his hearty bass: 

“SURET 

“And the songs were successful. 

“Then came ‘A Perfect Day.’ Shortly 
after it was published, and we Toana was 
going to be a great popular success, Walter 

ale came to see me again. 

“ ‘Well, Carrie,’ he said jokingly, ‘would 
you like to sell another tenth interest in 
your business?’ 

“How much is it worth?” 

“He named the figure. 

“<‘Right!’ I said; ‘I'll sell you another 
tenth share for eighty-five hundred dollars.” 

“He asked me what I would do with 
the money. va 

“I'll buy a house and take a trip 
around the world!’ 

“He roared with laughter at the prompt- 
ness of my answer. But he bought the 
extra tenth share gladly—and I did what 
I said I would! That was a part of my 
habit; I was always wanting certain thin 
being ready for them in casé they did 
come, and recognizing them as soon as 
they came. It was belief in a happy out- 
come that finally transformed the little 
hall-bedroom shop into a beautiful store 
on Michigan Avenue. . 


[Ts my idea that God hasn’t done much 
without purpose. He has given every- 
body something. That something a person 
can use; and to the degree that he does use 
it he can succeed. Perhaps he won’t get 
just the thing he wants, but he will get 
near enough to it for it to be a satisfac- 
tion to him. But he must use his gift 
to-the utmost. ; 

- “It must be a conscious effort, also, to 
keep out of our lives what is evil, or less 
than our best. I think my songs are suc- 
cessful because they are simple heart 
songs. I don’t allow anything suggestive 
of evil to creep into them. And I try to 
keep all such things out of my-own life. 
At the entrance to my home is this motto: 

“< Bring here no tattle in, nor take none 
out—so may the Love of God dwell in this 
house.” h 

“What matters most to me in life is that 
I have been able to do a service—that 
my songs have sung themselves into the 
hearts of everyday people around the 
world—have cheered hem hearened 
them—brought beauty closer to them. 
know they have done that much, for I get 
thousands of letters telling me so. 

“As I have grown older, and have seen 
some people rise and others fall, and 
have learned why they did what they 
did, I have seen how perfectly the law 
of compensation works out. The reward 
equals the effort. The deed by itself is 
not all, but it must be measured by the 
reason and purpose behind it. It doesnot 
matter what people think your reasons are, 
but what in your secret heart you know 
them to be: and that is something which 
only God and you can know. That is what 
you are paid for, and you are paid in full 
measure, according to your true deserts.?” 
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Billex 
Cushion Bumper 
14% more protection- 


A year ago many thought that improving Biflex would 
be like painting the lily. Engineering science, they 
said, had reached its limits in bumper designing. 


Biflex had the great up-and-down bumping surface, 
afforded by the double bars. The full looped ends 
provided maximum flexibility and enabled Biflex to 
discount shocks from the side as well as from the front 
—a continuous rebounding spring of finest virgin steel. 


But finally Biflex engineers found that they could im- 
prove Biflex. They added to its width. They enlarged 
the curve of the looped ends. Changes which increased 
the shock resisting powers of Biflex 14%. They also re- 
designed the rear bumper to come closer to the fenders. 
Thus, Biflex, becomes even more invaluable to the mo- 
torist—the supreme achievement in bumper protection 
with distinction. There is a Biflex Bumper for every 
car made. Priced from $18 to $28. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guaran- 
teed. They are protected by U. S. Patents. 


The Biflex Corporation, Waukegan, III. 


Export Department: 130 West 42nd St. 
New York 


MARK 


“Protection with Distinction” 
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Thackeray 
liked his pipe 
and said so 


—a great physical aid 


in conversation 


William Makepeace Thackeray must 
have felt more than friendly towards 
smoking, for he wrate: 

“Honest men, with pipes or cigars in their 
mouths, have great physical advantages in 
conversation. . . . The pipe draws wisdom 
from the lips of the philosopher and shuts 
up the mouths of the foolish.” 

Often you see two men sitting comfort- 
ably smoking their pipes in silence. They 
have no need for talk. The quiet puffing 
at their pipes is sufficient bond between 
them. Or you will see other men sit for 
hours in friendly discussion with pipes 
going all the time. Here the pipe seems 
to draw them out. 


And yet, for all its sociability, the pipe 
is a great solace to the man who finds 
himself all alone. As a real companion you 
have to travel far and wide to find anything 
to beat the pipe. 


You have any number of brands to 
choose from. No matter how hard you are 
to please, you can surely find. the tobacco 
that suits your smoking temperament. 


If you haven’t tried Edgeworth, there is 

a fairly good chance 

that it is the tobacco 

à you have always been 
hoping to find. 


Edgeworth has made 
thousands of friends in 
all parts of the country, 
and each year it makes 
more and more new 
friends. 


iH GRADE 
VPUDOA 


If you will send 
your name and 
address Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany will be glad 
to send you free 
samples both of 
Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


A few pipefuls should suggest to you 
whether or not you care to go further 
along the Edgeworth trail. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
name and address of your regular tobacco 
dealer, your courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 

“ice you would pay the jobber. 


Will Stays Out Nights . 


(Continued from page 25) 


me, “we'll catch the midnight train 
the twenty-eighth and go to Chicago. 
How about it? Stay three or four days 
and celebrate our anniversary in style.’ 

“Stay in a hotel?” I asked. 

“Surest thing you know. Go to a show 
every night. Have one large time.” 

ell, that prospect was the one thing 

that stood between me and suicide the 
last week of the Drive. Will was out till 
midnight and after, every single night. 
Pd see Roger and Dulcie starting out 
together on one side, and Jervie and Irma 
spooning in the living-room on the other 
side, and Id feel so lonesome and neg- 
lected I’d want to die. But I’d pull my- 
self together, and forget my troubles by 
getting our clothes all ready to go to 
Chicago. 

All the morning of the twenty-eighth 
I spent packing our bags, stopping just 
long enough to get dinner, and Will came 
home as usual at twelve-fifteen. I hap- 
pened to be looking out the window and 
saw him turn the corner of Front Street. 
He was so far off I couldn’t see his face, 
so it must have been just a premonition, 
or else the way he was walking. The in- 
stant I saw Will I knew there was some- 
thing wrong. When I saw his face, I 
knew. And yet I could hardly believe it 
when he told me: The Drive had been 
extended two more days. 

“And we can’t go to Chicago to-night?” 
I asked, almost dazed by the terrible 
thought. i 

“I don’t see how we can, Dot,” Will 
said, with a hangdog look. ‘ T’ve—I’ve— 
As a matter of fact, I’ve turned in our 
tickets.” 7 

“Oh, Will!” I just wailed it. “You 
mean we won’t be in Chicago for our an- 
niversary?” 

“Just can’t make it, hon. I’m just as 
sorry as you are, honest. But the Drive 
is going to last till six that night. I—” 


HERE it was. Will might talk all he 
liked about how sorry he was. There 

it was. It was our wedding anniversary, 
our first. And Will was more interested in 
the Boost Montrose Club Drive than he 
was in keeping our anniversary with me. 
Well, I didn’t say much. There was 
nothing much I could say. On one side 
was me and our wedding anniversary; on 
the other, the Boost Montrose Club. . . . 
Will had chosen the Boost Montrose Club. 

Never, as long as I live, shall I forget 
our anniversary. Will was away all day, 
of course. He had been out till one o’clock 
the night before, and got up so late that 
he dashed off without even kissing me 
good-by in the morning, the first time he 
had ever forgotten. 

Dully, I went about the morning house- 
work. Our traveling bags stood on the 
cedar chest like open mouths laughing at 
me. It began to snow a little, as it had 
the day we were married, a short year ago. 
As you keep biting on a sore tooth, I went 
over and over that day a year ago. The 
yellow lights shining on the snow as we 
went into the minister’s, the husky, solemn 
note in Will’s voice, “For richer, for 
poorer, for better for worse .. . and for- 


saking all others . . . forsaking all others 
... forsaking all others” —just a year ago! 

Will telephoned that he wouldn’t be 
home for dinner, he’d just eat an apple 
right in the office, he’d got to see a man. 
I said dully, “All right,” feeling as I did 
that one last blow couldn’t hurt much. 

About four, Will telephoned again. 

“Weve got the hospital!” he said. His 
voice was triumphant, excited, exultant. 
He had forgotten my disappointment, our 
anniversary, everything about me. 

“And listen,” he went on eagerly, “get 
my tux ready, will you, studs and every- 
thing? I’ll have just time to dash home 
and climb into it. The Verblen committee 
is giving a banquet for us to-night. A 
congratulation banquet, you know, got up 
on the spur of the moment, to show they’re 
good losers. Mr. Burriss is going to take 
us over in the car.” 

“Us? Am I supposed to go?” 

“Bet your life! They’re asking the 
wives. Be sure to have everything ready, 
won’t you? I’ll have to rush like mad.” 

For a moment I thought I’d coldly re- 
fuse to go. It seemed the dignified thing 
to do after I’d been cast aside as nothing. 
But even when your heart is broken, a 
dinner that you don’t have to cook your- 
self is something. Besides, there was my 
flame-colored party dress. I decided to 
go, like heroines who dance and laugh on 
when their hearts are dead within them. 


I WAS very gay with old Mr. and Mis, 
Burriss all the way over to Verblen. 
They wouldn’t have dreamed how unut- 
terably miserable I was inside. The ban- 
quet was in the Masonic Temple and they 
had certainly done wonders for a short- 
notice affair. There were flowers all along 
the long table and candles and place cards 
and everything. Everybody was there— 
the mayors of all three towns, the count 
officials, the head of the state health board, 
the congressman from our district, and 
loads of the most important people from 
Verblen and Montrose and Dawson. Will 
and I were the only real young people 
there. 

I saw Miss Lessing taking notes for the 
Montrose paper, and in spite of my misery 
I was rather glad I had come. I had had 
no idea it was to be such an impressive 
affair. ` I sat down at the long table be- 
tween Will and Mr. Burriss, feeling very 
insignificant and little, the way I used to 
when Kathie would take me to visit 
school before I’d started myself. 

Everybody was talking about the hos- 

ital and about what a fine thing it was. 
t seemed that it is quite important for a 
town to get the one real hospital in the 
county. ji ate one course after another, 
feeling littler and littler all the time, and 
thinking that Will and I had been awfully 
cheeky to come to this big, important 
affair. 

When the speeches began I felt a little 
more comfortable, because the speakers 
kept mentioning Father Horton’s name 
all the time in with the rest of the com- 
mittee, and I felt that, as his son and 
daughter-in-law, Will and I weren’t quite 
so out of place at the banquet. 
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At Last—Quality and Six Cylinders 
Enter the Very Low Price Field 


This new Oldsmobile Sedan is creating a real 
sensation. Its handsome Fisher-built body pro- 
vides all the practical comforts of a fine closed 
car—beautiful velure upholstery; wide, restful, 
deeply cushioned seats; heater; dome light and 
numerous other niceties. 


Mechanically, too, the new Oldsmobile Six is a 
revelation of smooth, flexible and reliable per- 
formance. Into its splendid chassis have gone 
the cumulative experience of Oldsmobile’s 
26 years of fine car building and the results 
of General Motors’ limitless research facilities. 


The six-cylinder engine is of the high efficienc 


underslung. Rear axle is latest design with 
type, operating smoothly and quietly at all 


single piece housing; oil and dust tight and 


oe 


PRICES 


Touring - $750 Cab -$ 955 
Roadster - 750 Coupe 1035 
Sport Touring 885 Sedan- 1095 


The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan 
makes buying easy. Prices f.o. b. Lansing. 
Tax and spare tire additional. 


Shae Pressure lubrication to all bearings. 
velops over 42h. p. A gallon of gasoline will 
give from 20 to 25 miles, and a gallon of oil 800 
to 1000 miles. Delco electrical equipment, 
light grey-iron pistons, honed cylinder walls, 
Zenith carburetor are other engine features. 
Harrison cellular radiator assures perfect cool- 
ing. Springs are long, flexible, semi-elliptic, 


very accessible. Braking system is unusually 
efficient—service brakes contract around 
large drums on rear wheels; emergency brake 
is at the rear of the transmission. Other 
high grade features are body by Fisher, 
Borg and Beck dry disc clutch, A. C. spark 
plugs, Hyatt and New Departure bearings. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


OLDSMOBILE SIX 


WINS BY COMPARISON. $ 
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! Stefco saves 
'half the cost of 
brick or concrete 


The wise éxecutive today realizes that archi- 
tecture won’t earn dividends. He-knows that 
5,000 or 50,000 square feet of space means 
just that—other things being equal—and he 
wants that space for the smallest possible 
investment. Srerco is his answer. 


$20,000 Worth of Factory for only $8,500 
Think whee it means to build at these 
figures—to have that extra 
for working capital! Little wonder 
the demand for Srerco Factory 
Buildings is increasing with leaps and 
bounds when they offer such a saving 
in fireproof, permanent, solid steel 
construction. } sá 

Thousands in Use—Keeping 

Plant Investment Down 

For seyen years the STEFCO idea has 
proved its worth—and every year has 
seen It grow more popular—and now 
STEFCO Ready Built Steel Factory 
Buildings are being used in every in- 
dustry, for warehouses, foundries, 
machine shops and factories of all 

nds. 

No Matter What Business You 
Are in O Buildings 
Are Designed to Suit 

Your Needs 


overhead loads such as trolley dis- 
tributing systems, line shafting, etc. 
We know of no industrial need that 
is not met by STEFCO standard ready- 
to-ship units. And STEFCO Buildings 
are not seasonal—they may be erected 
any time of the year. À 


Free Building Bulletin 
Now is the time to bulld for the 


grea! 

seen in a decade—and now is the time 
to, build wisely—to get more facilities 
per dollar. Our service bureau is 
anxious to make suggestions without any obligat‘on on 
your part. Fill out the coupon today—or give it to your 
secretary—now! Get the facts—act! Remember—''If you 
need more space STEFCO is your answer.” Do it today. 


STEEL FABRICATING CORPORATION 
General Office and Works 
MICHIGAN CITY INDIANA 


District Offices 


805 Mayo Building, Tulsa, Okla. 
1550 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 
1270 Broadway, New York Cit 
707 Union Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
2153 Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


STEFCO 


Maoltiple-Span 


Ripe te p Log STren Fy 


Ready B uilt — Steel 
FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Valuable Building Information FREE 


Service Bureau, Steel Fabricating Corporation (25) 
H Gentlemen: Michigan City, Indiana 


| Tam interested in a... 


long by.. high to eaves with 


I 

l 

| 
type of building | 
tia doors and............ windows. Please send information | 
l with the understanding that it obligates me in no way. | 
Also send free copy of the 1924 Stefco Building Bulletin. i 

| 
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Suddenly there was a little impressive 
pause and the congressman was intro- 
duced.- I had never seen a real, national 
congressman before. He was a big, digni- 
fied man with a deep, thrilling voice. He 
made a wonderful speech. It seemed al- 
most as important as being in Washington 
to havea Waihineeon congressman speak- 
ing at the banquet. I leaned forward, not 
to miss a word. 

“ Montrose,” he was saying, “may well 
be proud of her loyal sons. They have 
won in a battle which was fought not.with 
bullets or words, but with dollars, every 
dollar freely, proudly given to the service 
of humanity. Private ambitions were for- 
gotten, private interests pooled in the 

reat common interest of ghe community. 
it was a clean fight, honestly, unselfishly 
fought and won. In behalf of the citizens 
of Dawson and Verblen I congratulate 
Montrose. And Montrose, mher hour of 
victory, may well be proud.-of her generous 
citizens and friends, and grateful in’ par- 
ticular to the five men whose loyal, Untir- 
ing service has been so justly rewarded. 
It-is on the work of such men ‘as these, 
ladies and gentlemen, that rests the worth 
of our towns and cities, the future of our 
great United States. Will the membérs of 
the Hospital Drive Committee of the 
Boost Montrose Club kindly rise that our 
cheers may thank them as they deserve? 

“Will you kindly stand, Mr. Burriss, 
Mr. Scoggins, Doctor Wellburn, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Van Sant?” 

There was a scraping of chairs; it was 
exciting and solemn. I was sorry Father 
Horton wasn’t there to stand. And then— 
and if the ceiling had come crashing down 
upon me it could not have stopped my 
heart from beating any more than this did 
—I felt Will’s chair being pushed back 
beside me, and Will stood up. For a 

anicky moment I tried to clutch him 
back orgetting that it was he, not Father 
Horton, who was on the Boost Montrose 
Committee. 


(THEN the cheers broke loose, women 
clapped, men shouted. My arms turned 
t gooseflesh. I felt cold in the very pit 
of my stomach. Mayors, state officials, 
bankers, a congressman, cheering, shout- 
ing, “Mr. Burriss, Mr. Scoggins, Doctor 
Wellburn, Mr.Van Sant, Mr. Horton!”— 
Will was Mr. Horton. 

A candle on the table flamed just in 
front of me, the shouts and cheers roared 
in my ears. It was like the moment when 
you go mad at a football game, but more 
so. For this wasn’t just a high-school or 
a college affair; this wasn’t a bunch of 
kids shouting for some other boys—‘ the 
worth of our towns and cities—the future 
of our great United States’’—sitting 
there, the flame in my eyes, the roar of 
cheering in my ears, a sudden, startling, 
solemn truth came to. me for the first 
time: I wasn’t just married to the boy 
next door any more. My husband was a 
Man. 

Civic pride, coöperation, citizenship, 
all.the high-sounding things the congress- 
man had talked about weren’t distant, 


grown-up things I had always thought a 
million miles out of our class. My own 
husband was a part of them. “Civic 
pride. why, that was Will feeling it would 

e a terrible thing if Verblen should et 
the hospital; “ coöperation,” that was Will 
going back to the office after supper to 
talk to Mr. Burriss; “the farmer contribu- 
tions that had swung the issue,” that was 
Will riding out “to see a fellow over be- 
yond Verblen!”’ 

What could Will have said to the fellow 
beyond Verblen to make him willing for 
Montrose to have the hospital? ow 
much had Mr. Burriss given? I might 
have known all about these things. Will 
had been so eager to tell me, to talk about 
the Drive; he had wanted to take me 
right into grown-up affairs, the town in- 
terests, with him. And I hadn’t even lis- 
tened! I had sat, trying to think up ways 
to coax Will into staying home from a 
committee meeting.’ But, thank heaven, 
I hadn’t been able to do it! All that had 
hurt me in the last few weeks came back 
now and made me proud instead. 


All the way on the long cold ride home 
I was trying to think how I could make 
it up to Will. I could tell him I under- 
stood, but I’d have to wait till there was 
another Drive or something before.I could 
show him what a real wife I could be. 

The car stopped at our house and we 
ran down the snowy walk and into our own 
warm hall. Will shucked himself out of his 
overcoat, held his hands a moment over 
the radiator. Then he turned to me. He 
didn’t speak of the banquet, he didn’t 

ive me a chance to tell him how proud 
was. Instead, he was pulling a package 
out of his pocket and handing it to me. 

l took the white box, puzzled. Inside 
was a silver mesh bag. 

“For me?” I asked, more puzzled than - 
ever. 

Will grinned, that dear, funny, kiddish 
grin I’ve known ever since he used to grin 
across the primer class at me. 

“A year ago to-night,” he said. “Re- 
member?” 

A moment more of bewilderment, then 
I gasped in recognition and amazement. I 
had actually forgotten that it was our 
anniversary! And Will had remembered. 
In spite of all this work and worry and 
excitement he had never really forgotten 
me at all. And in his first breathing space 
he had found time to show me so. 

“Like it, Dollygirl?” he asked, pulling 
off my hat and rubbing his rough cheek 
against mine. “Like it?” As if my anni- 
versary present were the most important 
thing in the world to him. 

“Oh, Will, sweetheart,” I said. Then 
my voice broke and I couldn’t go on. 
Anyone who has ever feared her hus- 
band’s love was cooling knows the heaven- 
ly sweet relief that was in Will’s tight 
clasp. And besides the sweetness, I was 
strangely thrilled and flattered. And well 
I mig tbe! It isn’t every married woman 
who can draw her husband’s arms tighter 
about her and know that she is being 
hugged by an important man. 


LEE DE FOREST, “The Man Who Made Radio Broadcasting Possible,” 
knew nothing but failure, poverty, and disappointment for years; yet he 
never lost faith in his idea or in himself. His own story, and that of the 
wonderful ‘‘audion’”’ vacuum tube which he invented, is told next month. 
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The Atwater Kent Model 10 Receiving Set 


Once the dial positions have been noted on this set a desired broadcasting 
station can be tuned in at will. It gives unusual selectivity and volume. 


fo KENT Receiving Sets are a 
truly remarkable achievement, embrac- 
ing many new developments in radio recep- 
tion. Their wide range of operation; the 
volume and clearness of tones obtained from 
distant points, together with the ease with 
which desired broadcasting stations can be 
tuned in are the high points of performance. 


The infinite care observed in every detail of 
the design and manufacture of ATWATER 
KENT Radio instruments assures uninterrupted 
satisfaction over a long period. 


; ; : Atwater K 
ATWATER KENT Radio, Equipment includes Loud. Spehar 


The Arwarer Kent Loud 


complete sets and every instrument necessary Speaker will. give you a new 


conception of clear reproduction 


for the assembling of complete sets from apd onal fidelity. Te is the result 


of painstaking research—of many 
models and almost endless tests 


tuning unit to loud speaker. and experiments. 


Literature describing the entire line of Atwater 
Kent Radio Sets and Parts sent on request 


Model 9 Receiving Set Model 5 Receiving Set 
This is an easily operated, highly efficient This set gives sufficient volume for 
receiving set which gives excellent loud loud speaker operation on both 
speaker performance on distant broadcast. local and distant broadcasts. 


Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Company, Purtapepuia, Pa. 
4970 STENTON AVENUE 
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They shivered 
for six years! 


--Airid made 
them warm 


PENNSYLVANIAN read an Airid 
advertisement last year. He tried 
one, and this is what he writes: 


“When I saw how it worked, I equipped 
all the radiators in my home with Airids. 
Prior to the past winter, for six years, I 
put up with cold radiators. This past 
winter was the most comfortable one in 
our home and we give all the credit to 
the ‘Airid’.” 

Airid Air Valves are guaranteed to let 
the cold air out and to close automatically 
when the radiator is full of steam. They 
cannot leak, sputter or hiss and require no 
adjustment. 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator 


Just try one Airid Air Valve in your 
coldest room. It is on sale at $1.60 in the 
stores of Heating Contractors and Plumb- 
ers everywhere. 


Made and guaranteed by 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Inzat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave., Dept. S 102, Buffalo, N.Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept.S 102, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo,N.Y. 


This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an Airid 


t 
H ing 
{ Air Valve. e are willing to let Airid stand or fall 
į by what it will do for the coldest radiator in your 
| coldest room. 
| Name 
i 
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The Autobiography of a Bashful Man 


(Continued from page 21) 


neighborhood thrilled with preparations. 
My sister was to have a new dress. There 
would be ice cream and cake; we were to 
play all sorts of games, and would stay up 
until nine o’clock. 

But while the other youngsters were on 
tiptoe with excitement, I was filled with 
dread. I did not want to go to the party. 
I hid in the woodshed; and when my 
father, laughing at my fears, dragged me 
out and bundled me into my Sunday 
clothes and out the door, I went like a boy 
on his way to the dentist. The party was 
a nightmare to me. 

Each succeeding invitation brought a 
repetition of the same experience. Some- 
times I persuaded my mother to get me 
excused; once or twice I started for the 
party but turned back on the way and, 
slipping in through our back door, man- 
aged to get into my own room and to 
bed undetected. 

When all such cowardly stratagems 
failed and I was forced to attend, every 
detail of the evening was an agony. 
blushed at the front door and stumbled 
as I entered the parlor. I had a horrible 
feeling that all eyes were focused on me 
and hae there must be something askew 
in my costume. I went painfully through 
the routine of games and dances, and was 
miserable until the moment came to go 
home. 

Gradually, of course, the news spread 
that “Joe hates parties,” and invitations 
came much less frequently. But with the 
strange perversity of human nature, I felt 
aggrieved at being passed by. I hated 
parties—yet I hated not to be invited to 
parties! Lan tortured when I went, and 
tortured when I wasn’t asked to go. I felt 
that people were talking about me, that 
they regarded me as queer. So I passed 
through what should be the most care-free 
years of life a sensitive, introspective, un- 
happy little boy. 

How well I remember the day my 
mother asked me to conduct our weekly 
accumulation of soiled clothes through the 
streets on my little wagon.- A barefooted 
little boy, pulling a big bundle tied in a 
sheet—there was nothing in that to make 
any passer-by look twice. Yet Lady 
Godiva on her celebrated ride could not 
have been more embarrassed. 


Ce were always a terror to me. 
They were forever gathering in groups 
and snickering over secret jokes. You were 
sure they were talking about you. 

For six months after I should have been 
shaving, I fought with myself for courage 
to ask my father for a razor. I used his 
surreptitiously, dulling his blade and 
seriously threatening his good nature. 
When he finally discovered my secret he 
exclaimed: 

“Why didn’t you ask for a razor if 
you wanted one? There’s nothing to be 
ashamed of in shaving.” 

Nothing indeed! Other boys passed 
through this initiation into manhood with 
no tribulations; for me the passage was a 
six-months embarrassment. So was my 
transition into long pants. I had been 
away that summer and, on our return to 


town, I put on my first long trousers and 
started—through the alley—for school. I 
died at every step! The boys would be 
waiting to guy me; the girls would giggle 
and point. As a matter of fact, not one 
single word was said by anybody. 

he one redeeming feature of my school 
experience was football. I was not big 
for my years, but I had the firm, close-knit 
muscles of my grandfather, and something 
of his contempt for physical danger. 

The joy of those warm autumn after- 
noons! Even now, the first touch of frost 
in the air brings it back again every year. 
I dreaded each game, shivering at the 
ordeal of going out to face the gaze of 
hundreds of eyes. But once on the field 
everything was different. With the first 
string of signals, the first thump of body 
against body I forgot everything but the 
thrill of breaking through. 

Years later I learned that the secret of 
success in football is the secret of success 
in life. When one is in a game so stirring 
that he can forget himself, self-confidence 
comes and self-consciousness vanishes. 

At college I went on with football, 
getting into enough major games to win 
the coveted letter. It was General Grant, 
I think, who proceeded on the principle 
that the enemy was undoubtedly just as 
scared as he was. Without my realizing 
it, football developed the germs of that 
philosophy in me. Teams which looked 
overwhelming when they trotted onto the 
field dinclved into eleven ordinary human 
beings like ourselves, when we lowered our 
heads and dived into them. Most of the 
“new” formations and tricks with which 
they were expected to overwhelm us 
proved to be merely variations of the old 
stuff, 

This knowledge, as I say, entered into 
my subconscious being; and, when the 
time came that I faced the devil of bash- 
fulness fairly, and had a knock-down and 
drag-out battle with him, the old football 
philosophy stood me in good stead. 


Wil the help of a loan from our 
one rich relative, I managed to pull 
through college; but the struggle involved 
waiting on table for my board and wearing 
clothes that were obviously cheap and old. 
Neither of these facts was calculated to 
add to my comfort in society. I continued 
to avoid the girls, made few friends, was 
graduated in debt, with no training for 
which the business world was willing to 
pay more than ten dollars a week, and no 
faith in my capacity to make myself worth 
even that. 

Sometimes when I see a well-groomed, 
self-possessed executive handling his 
organization with the sure touch of an 
artist, I wonder whether he ever had to 
go through any of the birth and growing 
pains I suffered when I first went into 

usiness. Was there ever a time when the 
ring of his telephone gave him a thrill of 
terror, when he blushed and stammered, 
and hung up the receiver with the knowl- 
edge that he had made a fool of himself. 

How well I remember my first attempt 
to dictate a letter to a stenographer! I 
halted. I blushed. I searched feverishly 
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Why, Without Realizing It, You May Need 


for Economical Transportation 


There are three main groups of prospective buyers of 
Chevrolet automobiles and commercial cars. 


First, are all who know from comparisons or through the 
experiences of friends that Chevrolet provides the 
utmost dollar value in modern, economical transpor- 
tation of people or merchandise. This group constitutes 
our spontaneous market; its members walk right into 
our dealers’ places of business and buy Chevrolets. 


Second, the large group of people with modest incomes 
who have the false impression that so good a car as 
Chevrolet is beyond their means. 


They do not realize that due to engineering excellence 
and full modern equipment, Chevrolet operating and 
maintenance costs average so low that during the life of 
the car, it delivers modern, comfortable, fast transpor- 
tation at the lowest cost per mile, including the purchase 
price. 


The tremendous growth of our business during the last 
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two years has been due to the shifting of thousands 
from this group to the first group. 


Third, the smaller but very important group of people of 
ample means, able to buy the highest priced cars, only a 
small percentage of whom as yet realize that Chevrolet 
combines quality features of much higher priced cars 
with such operating economy that as an extra car it 
virtually costs them nothing, due to the reduction in 
their transportation expenses effected by it. 


Every 2- or 3-car private garage in the country should 
have at least one Chevrolet for daily use going to and 
from work or for milady’s shopping, neighborhood calls, 
taking the children to school, etc. 


v v v 
This message, then, is addressed to all in the second and 
third groups. We respectfully suggest consideration, 


investigation and comparison of Chevrolet with any other 
car at any price, The result will be to our mutual benefit. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufac- 
turing plants, seven assembly 
plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest pro- 
duction capacity in the world 
for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for ter- 
ritory not adequately covered. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


oe le Superior Roadster - - - $490 
Superior Touring . - - 495 
Superior Utility Coupe - - 640 
Superior Sedan - - - - 795 


Commercial Cars 
i Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
4 | $ 3 Superior Light Delivery - 495 
ae o Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
irl 
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Chosen Out of 
40 Candidates 


At28 Earns $6,000 a Year 


Does the right kind of training COUNT? 
Read this item from the Buffalo Evening 
News—then Mr. Davis’ comment: 


* Although the government is offering $6,000 a year 
to auditors, Harry J. Davis is the only one of 40 candi- 
dates to gct a passing mark in a civil service exami- 
nation for the position of traveling auditor in the 
income tax unit of the internal revenue department.” 


Relening to his sg rae in a letter 
to LaSalle Extension University, Mr. Davis 
writes as follows: 


‘There were five graduates from other accounting 
schools, and also public accountants with six to 
seven years’ practical experience, who failed to pass 
this severe examination. . . . The only one who 
did pass it was a ‘LaSalle-trained man.’ I am 
prompted _by a spirit of gratitude to let you know 
that my Golden Opportunity has come.” 


Many Report High Salaries 
Thru Home-Study Training 


Mr. Davis is not alone in his success. Many 
many thousands have found profitable positions an 
attractive futures thru the study of Higher Account- 
ancy under the LaSalle Problem Method. Salaries 
from $3,000 to $10,000 and even better are frequently 
reported by LaSalle-trained accountants. 

The demand for skilled accountants— men who 
really know their business—is unceasing. Big 
corporations need their services. Let them prove 
their qualifications—and LaSalle training gives 
them the necessary experience and confidence to do 
so—and they are rapidly promoted to important 
executive positions. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment—if you recognize the opportunities that lie 
ahead of you thru home-study training—you will do 
well to send at once for full particulars. The coupon 
will bring you an inspiring story —" Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One’’—of how one man, thru study at 
home, cleared the path to success; also the true 
facts about present-day opportunities in Accounting, 
all without obligation. Our convenient-payment 
plan places these opportunities within the reach of 
everyone, 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find the 
coupon just below this text his most profitable aid 
to progress. It takes but a moment to fill it out and 
sign and mail it—and the time to START toward 
greater things is NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 133-HR hicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
ic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need. 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 


OBusiness Management OModern Business Corre- 


OSalesmanship spondence and Practice 
DTrafficManagement 2G Sroquetion Methods 
ORailway Station Man- [Personnel and Employ» 
agement ment Management 
OLaw, Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
OIndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 
Efficiency OEffective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 
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Present Position ..... 


through the empty rooms of my mind, 
from which all words seemed suddenly to 
have disappeared—and, all the time, the 
very self-possessed young woman sat fix- 
ing her hair and regarding me with a look 
half way between pity and contempt. 

For weeks I used to get down to the 
office an hour early, open my mail, write 
out the answers to my letters in long-hand 
and commit them to memory, until finally 
I could face that young woman without 
trembling. 

My situation at the end of three years 
was this: I was receiving a salary of 
twenty-five dollars a week. I was living 
on the top floor of a second-rate lodging- 
house, and wearing shoddy clothes which 
were always in need of pressing. I was 
eating in cheap restaurants and occupying 
a fifty-cent seat on Saturday nights in the 
balcony of a vaudeville theatre. I still 
owed something on my college indebted- 
ness, but my relative was an indulgent 
creditor; and I had two hundred and fifty 
dollars in the savings bank. I was 
definitely ticketed in the minds of my 
business superiors as an “inside man,” a 
useful cog which would never require 
anything more than occasional greasing 
with a slight raise. 

Yet it was at this time, when I seemed 
headed for a permanent rut in the road 
to failure, that the big change came. Two 
motives combined to give më a prodigious 
jolt—conflicting motives, as so often 
happens in this topsy-turvy world. One 
of them sublime; the other despicable, but 
far more common than we like to admit. 


I MET a girl and fell in love with her. 
This was sublime. I met a classmate 
and conceived a violent jealousy because of 
his success and assurance as contrasted 
with my sorry lot. This was despicable, 
but powerfully effective. 

I met the girl in the little restaurant 
where I was in the habit of getting dinner. 
She was a college graduate, the duuehter 
of a small-town banker, and had come 
down to the city to work as a stenographer 
in order to prove to her family that she 
could take care of herself. 

All this I learned later. But that 
evening I knew only that she was the 
loveliest thing I had ever seen, that she 
happened to pass through the door of the 
restaurant and out into the street just as 
I did, and that she dropped her handker- 
chief. For once in my life—thanks to 
what kindly fortune I know not—I was 
too engrossed to be embarrassed. 

“I beg pardon,” I said easily; “you 
dropped something.” 

It was all very proper; the courteous 
remark of a young man to a young lady he 
had never met. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” she answered. 

At that point old Grandfather Furness 
asserted himself. I blushed, but the street, 
mercifully, was ill lighted. I cleared my 
throat for the words which would not 
come. I wanted to turn and fly; yet some 
instinct stronger and truer than reason 
told me that I must stand by, that this 
was the great, critical moment of my life. 
Wordless, but desperately in earnest, I fell 
into step with her and we continued to 
the corner—where catching a glimpse of 
my face in the light of the street lamp, 
she laughed the most delightfully musical 
laugh in the world. 

So we began to begin. 


The classmate I met at a reunion dinner 
about four weeks later. I was there in a 
rented dinner coat; he was there in eve- 
ning clothes of faultless cut. I had walked; 
he came in a taxi. I sat neglected at the 
end of a table; he was the center of all 
conversation, for he had recently been 
promoted to a job paying five thousand 
dollars a year; he had married, and he 
had bought a house in the suburbs. At 
twenty-five he had everything which, in 
my wildest dreams, I had ever hoped to 
have at forty. And I—who had just met 
the one greatest Reason in the world for 
wanting to get ahead sat and measured 
myself against him hopelessly. 

That week I drew out the entire 
amount I had in the savings bank and 
spent it for new clothes. I had a suit and 
a dinner jacket made by one of the best 
tailors in town; I bought new shirts, new 
shoes, silk neckties, silk socks, and a 
new hat. It all sounds wildly extravagant 
—and it was. That was the value of it. 
For the first time in my life I made a 
conscious, costly investment in self- 
confidence. For the first time I believed 
enough to bet my whole savings on myself. 


TECHNICALLY, such an incident vio- 
lates all the canons of reason. No 
young man—technically speaking—is jus- 
tified in blowing in the entire savings of 
three years on a new wardrobe. But there 
come critical periods in every man’s life 
when he must look prosperous in order to 
feel prosperous; when he must advertise his 
faith in himself, in order to get anyone else 
to have faith in him. I have never re- 
gretted that two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
splurge. It marked the first step up. 

The succeeding steps came naturally as 
a result of my evenings with Her. One 
night, apropos of nothing, she popped 
this at me: 

“What have you been doing with your 
evenings?” 

The question startled me. What had 
I been doing with my evenings? Looking 
back I couldn’t see that I had been doing 
anything with them. A little novel 
reading; an occasional visit to a theatre; 
useless conversation with the other folks 
in the boarding-house, none of whom knew 
any more than I did. 

“Big men like to talk with men who 
know things and can talk interestingly,” 
she said. ... She was eighteen months my 
junior; where had she learned such wis- 
dom? By some instinct that is beyond the 
grasp of men, they know—these women. 
They have not mothered us for all these 
thousands of years without learning much 
wisdom about us. 

Another night she dropped this rock 
into the still waters of our contentment: 

“Are you ever going to go into business 
for yourself?” 

I had never thought of a business of my 
own. My most audacious hopes had 
hardly risen beyond a doubled salary on 
which we two might manage to squeeze 
along. 

“I was talking with Father last Sun- 
day,” she went on. “All sorts of business 
men come to his bank for loans and advice. 
He says that most of them are weak on 
one side or the other: either they have 
been salesmen, or they have been office 
men, but very few have been both. He 
says that a man ought to have expe- 
rience outside as well as in the office.” 


The Autobiography of a Bashful Man 


I said nothing, and after a little she 
remarked quite casually, “Maybe you’ve 
been an inside man long enough.” 

I made some commonplace reply, but 
inwardly I was filled with confusion. 
knew that I had been an “inside man” 
long enough; but the thought of going out 
to sell, meeting merchants who thought 
they didn’t want our goods, forcing them 
to listen, persuading them that they did 
man the goods—how could I ever |do 
that 


I LEFT her early that night and walked 
a long time alone. She had put the prob- 
lem straight up tome. I Ban the cross- 
roads, facing two paths. The easy one 
meant slow, steady increases, a sure berth 
at the end—comfortable, uninteresting 
mediocrity. The other path was jagged 
and rough. It rose steeply and dipped 
into valleys where it disappeared from 
sight for a while. But the end of it was 
in the hills. 

I thought of old Josiah Furness. He 
must have stood at the cross-roads once, 
must have faced the alternative of sub- 
mitting to his bashfulness or of making a 
supreme effort to conquer it. He took the 
easier road, turned his back on the battle 
and left it for his children to fight. How 
about my children? Suppose / should 
some day have a bo 

A few days kæri amazed the general 
manager of our company by asking to be 
transferred to the sales force. His face 
said frankly what he was too courteous to 
utter with his lips. “We must have sized 
you up wrong,” his face said. “We didn’t 
think you had that much grit.” 

My first five days as a salesman were 
a complete failure. I made the average 
number of calls—but what calls they were! 
I let myself be side-tracked by stenogra- 
phers; I waited interminably in outer 
offices; I presented my samples in a blun- 
dering, nervous fashion which invited, and 
usually brought, a curt dismissal. 

Saturday morning came. It was an 
axiom with experienced salesmen that 
“you can’t do any business Saturday 
morning.” I had let the good days of the 
first week slip through my fingers; and 
here I was, in a strange town, in a dismal 
hotel, with nothing but a useless half day 
left. When I had written my name on the 
hotel register the clerk tossed me out a 
letter. e was in Her handwriting. I 
read it before breakfast, at breakfast, and 
after breakfast. 

Then I went out into the street, entered 
a store where our goods had never been on 
sale, and found the proprietor almost 
alone. He gave me an order for a small 
bill of goods. I had broken the ice. I had 
made a sale! 

There was plenty of time to read on the 
trains, in the next few months; plenty of 
time in the evenings to walk out beyond 
the limits of the little towns and think; 
plenty of time, when the trip was over, to 
talk and to plan with Her. And gradually, 
I evolved my little system of philosophy— 
the five simple practices which I gave 
you earlier ın this article. They have 

een a constant help to me, they form my 
creed. 

No man has a right to let bashfulness 
interfere with his mission in life. It isn’t 
only a privilege to live, and be happy— 
it's a duty. And you can’t be happy 
unless you have faith in yourself. 
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Man Has Lived Less Than 4 Seconds 


Take a single hour on the clock. Let it represent 
the whole of time since the beginning of the world. 


How long—on the scale of that hour—has the 
human race lived? 


Less than four seconds ! 


Counting even our spsiicat apeman ancestors— 
less than four seconds 

The pyramids were bell about a fifth of a second 
ago. Christ was born a tenth of a second ago. 
The American Revolution was fought a hundred 
and thirtieth of a second ago. 


You see what a tiny fragment of time the ordinary 
history covers. What happened in the great eons 
before? What happened in the “hot youth of the 
world'’? Is it all unknown—is everything hidden 
in mystery as it was a few years ago? No. The 
Romance of History—the great thrilling life of 
the world—is revealed in the pages of H.G., Wells’ 
Outline of History. 


W ILLUSTRATED EDITION—FOUR VOLUMES 


H. G. WELLS 
Outline of History 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man’s rude beginnings 
500,000 years ago—that follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, the Athens of Pericles, the Egypt of Cleopatra, 
the Asia of Genghis Khan, the France of Napoleon, the England of Gladstone, 
the America of today, through the Great War and on into the future United 


States of the World—that gives ALL 


history as one story—that is Wells’. 


The interesting thing about Wells’ “Outline of 
History” is that it gives you such a wonderful 
background for your daily news. It is one con- 
tinuous story with the men of the Stone Age, the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, the Legions of Caesar and 
Napoleon’s Grenadiers. 

Wells unifies the past. More—he reveals that 
thread of human progress which has forever bound 
man to man the world over and from one age 
to another. 


ER 

‘DARWIN on BRYAN ? 

Was man created—or did he work his way up- 
ward through long and painful struggle, from primi- 
tive apeman ancestors? 

Churches are being rocked and shaken by this 
question. States have passed laws on one side— 
associations have passed resolutions on the other, 

In the midst of all the clamor, what do the foot- 
prints made in the mud thousands of centuries ago 
say? What is the answer of the giant rocks—the 
towering mountains—the Mississippi Delta? You 
will find the evidence in Wells’ Outline of History. 


FREE 


The Folder of 1200 
Vital Questions 
Answered by 
Wells’ History. 
A Complete 
Historical 
Education 


Review of Reviews Corp., 30 Irving Place, New York 7 


President Hopkins of Dartmouth voiced the common 
opinion among educators when he said—“If you can read 
but one book during the year, that book should be Wells’ 
‘Outline of History’.” 


And the Review of Reviews 


What the Outline is to past history, the Review of 
Reviews is to current events. It interprets men and 
movements in terms that every alert American can under- 
stand and profit by. It gives you the boiled-down sap of 
world events, equips you with a background of facts 
against which to read your daily news. 


WHILE THIS ONE EDITION LASTS 


The low price we are offering on this great History 
is possible only because we contracted for 100,000 
sets at once. Perhaps you think that leaves plenty 
of time for you to get your copy. 

With any ordinary book that would be so, but not 
with Wells. We sold 90,000 copies of his one-volume 
edition in a little over three months, and already 
more than half our 100,000 are gone. The remainder 
won’t last long. 

Will you look over this set now—while you Z 
can get the four volumes, revised and beauti- / 
fully illustrated, at a fourth less than the 


original two-volume set would cost you a 
E Am r. 
even now in the bookstores—while you Z. 1-24 
can have them sent to you postpaid, WA R 
without expense, for a week’s FREE Pony ted 
examina tion, to be returned | 
“collect” if you so decide, os 30 ing PI Place, 
be paid for only 25c a week 
if you wish to keep them? RN Es may send me on 
Å aeproval, charges paid 
This coupon below of He A outline 
sto! n the con- 
is your answer. N venient 4-volume illustrat- 
Jse it! © ed, library-size edition af the 


P special reduced price. Also enter 


my subscription to the Review 


of Reviews for one full year at 
its regular price. 
I will either send you $1 in 5 days 
g and $1 a month for rr months, or I will 


510 v (© return the Wells’ history within a week, 
viu. 9 send you 25c for the first copy of the mag- 
aS azine delivered, and cancel this order. 


Name... 
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7 
Address 


J Occupation. 


For full cash with order, send only $10.50 
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| later, it had been changed and 


From 


| him the chance to show what he could 


do with that bridge. 

“Do you really think luck has much 
to do with life?” I asked. He thought 
that over. 1 could see that he was 
mentally reviewing his own long and 
varied career. “No,” he said, at last; “I 
believe I'll have to take that back. Many 
opportunities come to every man—but 
they don’t hang around waiting for him. 
He must be prepared to grasp them.” 

He fixed his eyes on me steadily, and 
added, with great earnestness: 

“And don’t vou get the idea that ‘Pull’ 


Has anything to do with achievement. 
n 


fluence may get a man a little job; but 
when a big task is to be performed the 
men behind it don’t want to ‘believe’ or 
‘hope’ that you have the ability to do it; 
they want to ‘know!’ 

“When I went to school back in Min- 
nesota, the teacher had a Latin motto 
on the wall which read, ‘4d astra per 
aspera. (To the stars through difficul- 
ties.) When I returned, many years 

heoueht 
It reads now, ‘Success is 
roof; but the elevator isn’t run- 
take the stairs.” 


WHE N Cooper had been in the employ 
of the C. M. and St. P. Railway for 
about a year he decided that he wanted 
to specialize on building bridges. He 
went to Rochester, Minnesota, and inter- 
viewed Horace E. Horton, who then 
lived in Rochester and was doing an 
extensive highway bridge business. Once 
more he lugged out the high-school 
diploma and spread it open. 

Horton pushed it back to him. “I 
don’t care anything about that,” he said; 
“but I'll give you a job.” 

Cooper was delighted. 

“You go down to Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin,” said Horton. “And you can go 
to work in the ‘bull gang’ with a pick and 
shovel.” 

From assistant resident engineer of a 
railroad in complete charge of a bridge- 
building operation down to a common 
laborer was a breath-taking jolt, but 
Cooper took the offer. 

He swung a pick for two months before 
he got his frst promotion. In his spare 
time he continued to study. His room- 
mate was the assistant foreman of his 
gang. This man taught him a lot about 
engineering that you don’t find in the 
textbooks. From him Cooper learned 
what kind of earth sticks to a shovel and 
slows the laborer down, and why a drill 
has to be turned around in the hole each 
time it is struck. 

“That was one of the best parts of my 
education,” he says. “It taught me, as 
nothing else could, the dignity of labor. 
Now, when I tell a man to do something, 
he knows by my manner that I am speak- 
ing from experience.” 

Cooper remained in the employ of 
the bridge concern for eight years. 
\t the end of that time, after having 


down to date. 
on the 
ning: 


| occupied successively every position in 
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the organization from common laborer up, 
he found himself assistant chief engineer 
and superintendent at a substantial sal- 
ary—and in a blind alley. 

“There was too kne A competition in 
the bridge business,” he remarked. “Fif- 
teen or twenty companies waged a fierce 
struggle for what business there was, 
and costs were cut until there was no 
money in it for anyone. I thought the 
situation out, and decided it was up to 
me to make a move. 


"AS THAT time, over thirty years ago, 
hydro-electric power was in its in- 
fancy. Y he stores of ‘white coal,’ as water- 
pea was called, had hardly been tapped. 

t it looked to me as though there was 
a great future in ie 

“There was only one concern of any 
consequence baline h draulic power 
machinery in Apena hyd office was in 
Dayton, Ohio. I resigned my position 
with the bridge building company and 
went out to Dayton. I had about five 
thousand dollars I had saved while work- 
ing for the bridge company. 

“I have always believed that it was 
best to do business with the man at the 
top, so I secured an interview with the 

resident of the company. I went into 
his office and told him | hanes a job 
with his concern. 

“We have nothing for you, he told 
me. ‘We don’t need you, and don’t want 
you, and he turned back to some papers 
on his desk. 

“ ‘Look here,’ I retorted, ‘I didn’t come 
two thousand miles to hear anything like 
that. It isn’t a question of pay with me. 
I want to learn the business. Pll work 
for you for nothing.’ 

hat aroused his interest. He looked 
up at me and, in a changed tone, he said: 

“You'll work for nothing, will you? 
That’s different. Report to the super- 
intendent, and tell him I said to put you 
to work.’ ” 

Cooper continued to hold down his job 
at a salary of nothing per month for 
some time. It is probable that the pres- 
ident wanted to see whether Cooper was 
bluffing or not. But after several months 
he was put on the pay roll at one hun- 
dred dollars a month, a very meager salary 
for an engineer of his experience. 

Then the company secured the contract 
for the erection of a small hydro-electric 
plant in Jamaica, West Indies. The 
president sent for Cooper. 

“Tm going to put you in charge of this 
job,” he said. “Your salary will be six 
thousand dollars a year. Is that satis- 
factory?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Cooper; 
will make it retroactive.” 

Later he was raised to ten thousand, 
and when his concern was selected to 
advise about an important power plant 
in South America Cooper was appointed, 
at a salary of twenty-five thousand dol. 
lars a year, to design and build the 
plant. He was there three years; then, 
when the plant was finished and running 


“f you 
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perfectly, he returned to the United States. 

Up to this time his career had demon- 
strated, with the exactness of a math- 
ematical problem, that a young man 
who knows what he wants, who is willing 
to work and to learn, can reach his goal. 
Most men would have been satisfied to 
continue as the highly paid employed 
engineer. But not Cooper! Already k had 
outgrown his environment, and was eager 
to strike out for himself. 

For years the water-power possibilities 
of the Horseshoe Rapids above Niagara 
Falls had interested men with capital. 
Here was an enormous quantity of power 
going to waste daily. But hydro-electric 
engineers, some of the best known in the 
country, had declared that it was im- 

ssible to build a plant in the rapids. 

he water was too deep and swift, they 
said, to permit the erection of a cofferdam. 

The men who had supplied the capital 
for the South American plant were per- 
fectly familiar with the Horseshoe Rapids. 
They knew that if a plant could be con- 
structed there, a large quantity of cheap 
power would be available. But it was a 

retty big “if.” In case an attempt to 
Build such a plant failed, the chances 
were that many laborers would lose their 
lives, and that the beauty of the rapids 
would be marred by débris. Horseshoe 
Rapids is Canadian water, and under the 
supervision of the Queen Victoria Park 
Commission. It is part of the great inter- 
national park of Niagara Falls. Hitherto, 
this commission had refused to sanction 
any plans for utilizing the pee 

But Cooper was not bound by prec- 
edent. He was not inclined to let an 
opportunity go by because it could not 
be solved from the textbooks. 

When he severed his connection with 
the South American company he was 
asked to study the Horseshoe Rapids and 
submit a plan for the-eonstruction of a 
power plant. 

Now it happened that one of Cooper’s 
ambitions was to build a power plant in 
this very spot. In going and coming 
about the country on different jobs, he 
had looked it over several times; and 
he already had an idea of how he would 
build such a plant if he ever got the 
chance. A careful survey of the rapids 
confirmed his decision. 


H's plans were submitted to the Queen 
Victoria Park Commission, and sev- 
eral of the leading hydro-electric engineers 
both in Canada and the United States 
were asked to comment on them. Eleven 
of the best known promptly said it 
couldn’t be done. The others were non- 
committal. 

But .Cooper’s exposition of his idea 
was so convincing that the park commis- 
sion passed the question up to the Cabinet 
of the Province of Ontario for a final 
answer. Cooper went before that body 
and again explained in detail just what 
he proposed to do, and how he intended 
to do it. After the meeting was over, 
Premier Ross said to him: 

“We believe you can build this plant. 
But you are a very young engineer, and 
we can’t ahead on your unsupported 
say-so. If you can bring some older, 
more prominent, engineer here to back 
up your statements, we will give you 
our consent to go ahead.” 


per came back to New York and | 
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California 


Tene 3 


Be with usin the Golden State, next New Year’s 


A HOST of new families are enjoying this New 
Year's in the Golden State! Many thousands 
more than last year. A year ago, many of them 
battled storms and blizzards. 

This winter, they celebrate in rose-clad little 


homes, or verdure-bounded mansions. Last 
year, their kiddies stayed indoors. This year, 
they romp in thick, green grass and breathe clean 
air from sea or mountains. 


Californians cAre Prosperous 


However, Californians do not live on climate. 
But climate makes myriad opportunities from 
which livings are made. Climate here means 
tip-top spirits, better health, and maximum 
production. Climate has brought population, 
and population multiplies opportunities. Cali- 
fornia nurtures success, just as it nurtures vege- 
tation. 

Californians will start the New Year with at 
least 75 per cent more per capita bank deposits 
than other people. They'll start the New Year 
with per capita savings double the average of the 
Nation's per capita. There is on the average an 
automobile to every family in California, even 
to every farm. 

California fruit trees produce over twice the 
average of other fruit trees in dollars and cents. 
California acreage produces in crop value, from 
100 per cent to 200 per cent more than other 
acreage. Californians have money! They have 
5000 miles of wondrous highways, 20,000,000 
acres of primitive forests, great mountains, allur- 
ing valleys, beauteous parks, glistening beaches, 
sparkling bays, year-round fruit and flowers. 
Nearly everything to make life pleasanter and 
more worth while! 


Schools Are Unexcelled 


Youthful California shares honors of leader- 
ship in school efficiency with age-old Massa- 
chusetts. Here children have unexcelled educa- 
tional advantages. California takes her rural 
children to modern schools in great motor buses. 
California cities keep educational facilities 
ahead of population. Typically—San Francisco 
recently voted a $12,000,000 bond issue, this 
sum to be spent on elemen- 
tary, ia high, and high ! 
schools. l 

There are seventeen } 
junior colleges in the state, ! 
where the first two years of ! 
college work may be taken. ! 
These are all state schools. ! 

| 
i 
i 
i 
' 
‘ 


California’s universities 
attract students from all 
over the world. Next to 
the largest of ALL univer- 
sities is California's own. 
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California's people are healthy. Her children 
“are strong. Federal statistics show that Cali- 
fornia babies weigh more and are taller than 
babies of the same age elsewhere. Of twelve 
cities in the United States with lowest infant 
mortality rates six are in California. Children 
have greater chance of living to maturity in the 
Golden State. 

You'll avoid extremes of climate in California. 
For instance, in San Francisco the summer 
average temperature is 59 degrees, the winter 
average 51 degrees, and the annual average 
55 degrees—never enervating humidity. 

Like millions of us, you too can be happier in 
California! 

Make your own investigation. You CAN 
succeed in California if you can succeed else- 
where. Work now for your California future. 
This time next year, be on a glass-like California 
highway, breathing fragrant air, seeing inspiring 
scenery of a legion kinds. 


Come to San Francisco 


California will welcome tens of thousands of 
new citizens in 1924. Ambitious people they 
will be, intent on better futures than they face 
elsewhere. Be among them! Succeed with 
them! When New Year's comes again, be estab- 
lished in the great new Empire by the Western 
Sea. Your future cast with ours. This year, 
prepare a reasonable stake to see you started, 
and settle down forever in the Golden State. 

Come to San Francisco, the headquarters of 
Californians Inc., a non-profit organization of 
citizens and institutions interested in sound 
development of the state. Some of the most 
beautiful suburban districts in California adjoin 
this great port, the metropolis and trading center 
of the Great Valley and of the many garden 
valleys of the Coast Range. 

Californians Inc. will give you every possible 
assistance when you arrive, and aid you in plan- 
ning your trips or aging | your home. Mail 
the coupon today for the illustrated, free book- 
let, “California, Where Life Is Better.” Every 
statement in it is authoritative, and it tellsa com- 
prehensive, interesting story you should know. 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 573 
Please send me “California, Where Life is Better” 
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habit of keeping pace 

with income and tend- 
ing to exceed it. To overcome 
thistendency and save consist- 
ently is as much a problem to 
the $25,000 a year man as to 
those of modest income. 
Manyare findingit a practical 
solution to include a payment 
onbondsamongtheirmonthly 
obligations. It has the effect of 
limitingthe amount of money 
available for spending. 


Bee expenses have a 


Men with large salaries—men 
on small salaries—men who 
work for so much a day— 
women who earn—even busi- 
ness concerns— are included 
among the several thousand 
customers who are using the 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. System- 


atic Investment plan. 
Send for Booklet and “Plan Sheet” 


The details of this plan and what you can 
accomplish with it are told in our booklet, 
“ A SureRoad to FinancialIndependence.’ 
It shows charts for the accumulation of 
$25,000 to $200,000 over periods of 15 to 40 
ears. It contains a Plan Sheet with forms 
Jor budgeting annual incomes of from $2500 
to $50,000, to provide for systematic invest- 
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went to the late J. J. R. Croes, then 


Civil Engineers. Mr. Croes was an old 
man, seventy-three years of age. After 
hearing what Cooper had to say, he agreed 
to go to Ottawa and tell the Canadian 
Cabinet that he thought Cooper was 
right. 

When they reached Canada, however, 
a curious complication arose. It was in 
the winter, and the exposure, in connec- 
tion with his advanced age, brought on 
an attack of asthma which almost de- 
prived Mr. Croes of his voice. Cooper 
suggested that he should speak before 
the Cabinet, and that if Mr. Croes ap- 
proved of what he said he should rise 

and nod his head. Mr. Croes agreed. 
| So Cooper again urged the practicability 
of his plan with all the power he was 
capable of. At the end of his effort he 
turned to Mr. Croes, and asked: 

“Do you agree with what I have just 
said?” 

The old man put his hands on the arms 
of his chair and tremblingly rose to his 
feet. In a hoarse, barely audible whisper, 
he said: 

“i do!” 

That settled it. 
| under way at once. 

The engineer in charge of any piece 
of construction is invariably known 
| to all his subordinates as the “old man,” 
without any regard to his age. Cooper 
had been che “old man” to his men for 
a long time, although he was younger in 
years than most of them. In engineering, 
| asin the army, the leader must say “Come 
on,” and not “Go there,” if he expects to 
be obeyed loyally. 

Some of the timber cribs which sup- 

rted the Horseshoe cofferdam had to 

e constructed in a torrent of water 
thirty feet deep and rushing along at 
| more than twenty miles an hour. Seen 
| from the comparatively frail structure of 
squared timbers the rapids inspired fear 
in the workmen. As long as the “old 
man” was out on the ch with them, 
they were all right; but as soon as he got 
| out of sight they began to think the 
_ cribs would be swept away; and they quit. 

After he got the work well started 
Cooper was called to Mexico to figure 
on another project. There he received 
a telegram from his superintendent at the 
Niagara project saying that the men re- 
fused to go out on the cribs, and that the 
work was entirely suspended. Cooper 
came North as rapidly as steam would 
take him. 


EFORE he talked to the men he de- 

cided to go out on the cribs and in- 
spect them. He had been told that they 
were trembling sq that a man could hardly 
stand on them, and that they were likely 
to go down any minute. When he left 
his hotel room he-took a glass tumbler 
| with him. On the crib he reached down 
| and dipped the glass full from the torrent 
and set it on one of the timbers. 

“A glass of water is the most sensitive 
thing I know of to show whether or not 
a structure is shaking,” Cooper said. “I 
set the glass down and looked at it. 
Close below me the green water thundered 
against the timbering. When I looked at 
the river I had the distinct impression 
that the crib was swaying. ut the 
| surface of the water in the glass did not 


Construction got 


president of the American Society of 


show a tremor. The crib was as solid as 
a rock. 

“T called the foremen out, and, without 
saying anything, showed them the glass 
of water. That was not the time to rub 
it in. They took one look, and in turn 
called out the assistant foremen. Al- 
though it was nearly noon, within a few 
minutes all the men were out on the cribs. 
Some of them tried the water test and 
some of them balanced pennies on the 
timber edges. Fear vanished, and the 
work went on with redoubled speed.” 

The “plant that couldn’t be built” was 
completed in record time, and from that 
day to this has never known a minute’s 
interruption of service. 

Cooper has specialized in “impossible,” 
water-power projects. His success with 
the Horseshoe Rapids plant brought his 
next great opportunity, and again he 
selected a site that most of the leading 
engineers had turned down as unfeasible. 

“he men behind the Horseshoe Rapids 
project said that they had ten million 
dollars to spend on any site he would 
select. He traveled about the country 
for several months before he was able to 
find what he considered a suitable loca- 
tion for a big plant. At this time the 
citizens of Keokuk, Iowa, and of Hamil- 
ton, Illinois, across the river, had secured 
a franchise for the erection of a power 
dam across the Mississippi River. This 
franchise had been hawked about for 


some time unsuccessfully. 


“IDM the Mississippi?” said the en- 
gineers to whom ıt was submitted. 
“Pooh, pooh! It can’t be done!” 

Cooper looked it over, and wired his 
backers that he had found the place and 
was ready to go ahead. This time no one 
asked for anything more convincing than 
his bare word. To-day the great Keokuk 
dam is part of hygro-electric history. 

This remarkable piece of engineering is 
two and one-half miles from end to end, 
all of monolithic concrete. The thirty 
turbines generate more than 300,000 
electrical horsepower, which is distrib- 
uted over all the adjoining sections of 
Iowa and Illinois. The coal, formerly 
used to supply power to this area, and 
now availa Te for localities where there 
is no water power, amounts to more than 
a million tons annually. 


Cooper told me of an incident in - 


connection with the building of this dam, 
to illustrate a curious sixth sense that 
the engineer acquires from long expe- 
rience. In order to build a permanent 
structure, a cofferdam of a temporary 
character must be put up to keep the 
water out of the place where the per- 
manent work is being done. 

At Keokuk the cofferdam was of timber 
and earth. When it was completed, and 
while work on the main dam was going 
on, the river began to rise and the water 
crept up the walls of the earthen dam 
until it was within six inches of the top. 
If it overflowed, the earth structure would 
melt away as if it had been made of sugar. 

But when the water reached within six 
inches of the top it stopped rising, and 
began to recede. By noon three days 
later it was three feet below the top. 
Apparently, the dam was safe. 

“T had a curious hunch,” said Cooper, 
“and I had learned never to disregard 
these hunches. So I called my superintend- 
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ent of construction over to me and said: 

““T want you to have ten thousand bags 
of sand filled and loaded on the construc- 
tion trains before night. l want these 
trains coupled to engines with steam up, 
and the engineers in their cabs ready at 
such and such places.’ 

“That evening I was playing pool with 

some friends when my _ superintendent 
burst into the room. : 

“<A strong down-river wind has sprung 
up!’ he said, ‘and the waves are at the 
top of the cofferdam!’ 

“<All right,’ I answered. ‘That is 
what the sand bags are for. Pile them 
on the dam.’ 

“That night the sand bags kept the 
water from the top of the dam, and saved 
a million dollars. 

“How did I know? I can’t tell you. 
An engineer’s worst battles are fought 
with the powers of nature, and from long 
experience he develops the ability to tell 
in advance what is going to happen, with- 
out being able to trace the steps of reason- 
ing that form his conclusions. © Such 
things have happened to me many times, 
and to other engineers, of my acquaint- 
ance. 


THEN the United States entered the 
World War, Cooper was commis- 
sioned a major in the engineer corps. He 
was later promoted to be a colonel, and 
given command of twenty thousand en- 
gineering troops in France. While he 
was with the A. E. F., the U. S. Gov- 
ernment acquired the power site at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, and Cooper was ordered 
home to build the plant. Although he 
has been out of the army for five years, he 
is still m charge of that construction, 
which is going steadily forward. When 
completed it will be the largest water- 
power in the United States. It is de- 
signed to produce 600,000 horsepower. 
About five years ago Cooper was asked 
to figure on a power proposition on the 
St. Lawrence River. After he had looked 
it over he refused. 

“I came to the conclusion,” he told 
me, “that the time had come when we 
should cease ‘patching’ the St. Lawrence 
River with small power plants, and 
utilize the river as a whole. It was time 
for the natural river to give way to a 
man-made one that would be more con- 
venient for navigation, and at the same 
time make use of the enormous power 
possibilities.” 

It was Cooper who drafted the first 
plan for the great St. Lawrence River 
power project, and it is the dream of his 
heart to be allowed to build it. There is, 
at the time this is written, a total of 
more than six million hydro-electric horse- 
power developed in the United States. 
According to his plan the St. Lawrence 
River alone would develop 5,440,000 
horsepower. 

With my hand on the door, I turned 
back for one more question: ‘Colonel 
Cooper,” I asked, “what was the promise 
you made your mother that night you 
ran away?” 

“To go to church every Sunday,” he 
replied; “and I have kept my word. 
Even in South America, I used to go and 
listen to the service in a language f could 
not understand. 

“I believe a man ought to keep his 
word. Don’t you?” he added, simply. 
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Shown Thousands How to Get 
Larger Profits with Absolute Safety 


OR 39 years this Guide has stood between 

thousands of investors and loss—assuring them 

a good profit and the absolute safety of their 
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How to GET AHEAD 
through successful 7% Investments 


As many other thousands are doing, 
ou too can build a comfortable fortune 
by investing a small amount each 
month, receiving 7% interest while 
you save. 


Begin with as little as ten dollars 
(or any multiple thereof) followed by 
nine equal payments of like amount. 
In nine short months you will own out- 
right an Adair Protected Bond bearing 
7% interest—payable semi-annually. 
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| get a job in some other department. 


He Gave Up a Good Law Practice to 


Become a Stenographer 
(Continued from page 27) 


saying that he had everything in shape to 
leave at once. 

That letter was dated May 15th, and 
Mr. Beman replied on the seventeenth, 
saying that he was enclosing a pass from 
Memphis to Chicago, as Bell had written 
that he had his own transportation from 
Pine Bluff to Memphis. But Beman also 
wrote: 


Please do not come until Mr. Mather has 
returned and you have been advised when to 
report. He is due here the latter part of this 
week; possibly in time for you to report here 
on Monday, if that is his plan. 


Evidently, Mr. Beman forgot to en- 
close the pass from Memphis, for the next 
item in the file was this telegram from 
Bell, sent two days later: 


Transportation not received. Please advise 
if I may come Monday. 


This brought a wire from Beman: 


Pass is on the way. Do not come until 


further advised. 


This was sent May 19th, scarcely more 
than a month after the young man had 
read the advertisement in the “Tribune.” 
Just consider for a moment what he 
had done in that short space of time. 
He had written four letters, sent four 
telegrams, and had three personal inter- 
views with officials of the road. A com- 
plete stranger, hundreds of miles away, 
without anyone’s influence or backing, 
he had hammered at the door of oppor- 
tunity until those inside that door had 
agreed to open it. 

This was the state of affairs on May 
19th. Two days later, he received this 
letter from Mr. Beman: 


Mr. Mather arrived yesterday, but leaves 
at noon to-day and will not return for a week. 
In the meantime, he is unable to state when 
your services will be needed, if at all, as in his 
absence I procured a clerk for the position, the 
advertisement for which you answered. Ad- 
ditional help may be needed a little later; but 
it is not certain. You may expect to hear 
further in the course of a week or ten days. 


"THE young man Waited. One week— 
ten days—two weeks! Then he got on 
the train and went to Chicago. He found 
that Mr. Mather had gone to Europe for 
two months and that Mr. Beman was outof 
town. He was told that he probably j 

ut 
he was not to be side-tracked. His field 
was the law; and he wasn’t going to get 
over the fence into another field. 

.Before night he had got a position as 
stenographer with a law firm, on the 
understanding that he might want to 
giveitupat any time. When Mr. Beman 
returned, Bell again wrote to him. The 
file then shows the letters and telegrams 
that passed between various officials of 
the road, all relating to the case of this 
young man from Arkansas! Half a 
dozen important men writing and wiring 
about an applicant for a minor clerk- 
ship! He certainly had succeeded in 
getting attention. 

And he got the job, too. Of course 


he got it! He had shown the qualities 
which made it a foregone conclusion that 
he would get it. 

As I said before, the story of how he got 
that job explains everything in his later 
career. He began in the Chicago office 
in June. When Mr. Mather came back 
in August, he took Bell to New York as 
private secretary. In December, Mather 
said to him: 

“You haven’t a big future here with 
me and I’m not going to do you the in- 
justice of keeping you tied to this work. 
Pi arrange for you to have a place as a 
clerk in the law department in Chicago. 
You will have to begin at the bottom— 
but the rest will be up to you.” 

Bell went back to Chicago and started, 
as Mr. Mather had said, at the bottom, 
in the office of Mr. Jackson, the general 
solicitor for the road. Less than five 
years later, in August, 1909, he was made 
assistant general attorney. In April, 
1910, he became general attorney. In 
April, 1914, he was made general solicitor, 
in charge of all the company’s litigation. 
And on June 28th, 1917, he reached the 
highest legal position in the law depart- 
ment, becoming general counsel, and also 
a vice president of the road. 


HE WAS only thirty-seven years old. 
He had climbed from the bottom of 
the ladder to the top in exactly thirteen 
years and one day. It was an achieve- 
ment which seemed to me too good to be 
true—until I had studied that file of old 
letters and telegrams. Then it seemed 
not only true, but inevitable. A man 
who went after a thing the way he went 
after that first job was bound to step fast 
when he got started. 

“How did you manage to forge ahead 
so rapidly?” Task d. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Mr. Jack- 
son gave the young men under him plenty 
of chances. If'they took them, and made 
good, he pushed them ahead. That’s the 
way he did with me.” 

He thought for a moment, then said 
impulsively, “One thing that helped me 
was the fact that I had read Elbert 
Hubbard’s ‘A Message to Garcia; and 
when I was given an order, I never asked 
how, or where, or why, or when. I did it 
the best I could—and kept my mouth shut. 

“When Mr. Jackson told me to do a 
thing, I didn’t ask him to tell me how I was 
to do it. That was up to me. He never 
commented on this, but I know that it 
made a hit with him. It makes a hit with 
any employer. 

“Here’s one thing Pd like to ask you,” 
I said. 

“Go as far as you like,” laughed Bell. 

“All right,” I said. “Looking back on 
my own experience, l realize that there 
have been a few persons who have in- 
fluenced me more, and taught me more, 
than all the others put together. I think 
that is true of everybody. Who were 
these few persons in your case? And 
what did you learn from them?” 

Almost without a moment’s hesita- 
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tion, Bell said: “The men who have 
been the most important factors in my 
case are naturally the officers of the com- 
pany for whom l have worked. Two 
of them have recently been mentioned 
in THe AMERICAN MaGaziINE—I mean 
Mr. Hayden, chairman of the board, and 
_Mr. Gorman, our president. l could 
tell you a lot of splendid things about 
these men. Of course, it is a privilege 
to be associated with men of their charac- 
ter. In past years, the men who were 
most helpful to me were R. A. Jackson, 
in whose office I went to work nineteen 
years ago, and Jacob M. Dickinson, who 
was receiver for the Rock Island for sev- 
eral years. ; 

“I learned a great deal from Mr. 
Jackson; but perhaps the most important 
thing I learned was to take a licking with 
a smile, and to come back for another 
one if necessary. 

“In those days there was a great deal 
of antagonism toward the railroads on 
the part of the public. If an individual 
sued a railroad for damages, the jury, 
being itself composed of individuals, had 
an instinctive enmity toward all cor- 
porations, and it was hard for us to get a 
favorable verdict, even when we were 
entirely in the right. So, as the lawyer 
for the road, I had to take some lickings 
that were undeserved. I learned from 
Mr. Jackson to take them with a smile. 
I also learned something else in the Rock 
lsland law office about trying lawsuits. 
My immediate superior was Ben Cable, 
son of R. R. Cable, for many years presi- 
dent of the railway. Ben Cable’s gospel 
in trying a lawsuit was first to get all the 
facts. A thorough preparation on the 
facts is half the victory. 


< HEN Mr. Dickinson became receiv- 

er for the road, I learned other things 
that have helped me. The first thing he 
did was to have an outside expert make a 
complete report covering every depart- 
ment of the road, with recommendations 
as to what should be done. Here is a 
copy of that report,” said Bell, taking 
from his shelves a volume almost as large 
as an unabridged dictionary. 

“Next, Mr. Dickinson appointed a 
committee composed of men from the 
staff of the railroad itself. I was on that 
committee. It met in my office every 
night for about six months, and from 
eight o’clock until eleven we worked over 
that report. We took up every state- 
ment and every recommendation, calling 
into counsel the chief men from the va- 
rious departments. 

“The result, for the railroad, was a 
thorough knowledge by the staff of its 
problems and necessities, which led to 
the most economical and efficient reor- 
ganization ever made in a case of that 
kind. And the result for me personally 
was that I learned more in those six 
months about the practical operation of a 
railroad than I could have learned in any 
other way. 

“When the Government took over the 
roads during the war, all the chief of- 
ficials except myself became Federal 
representatives, acting under the Govern- 
ment. I remained as an official of the 
road itself, to act for it in our dealings 
with the Federal management. I was 


able to do this because of the practical | 
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Broad Views— 
for the careful investor 


HE far-sighted investor keeps the advantage of 
municipal bonds in view. They do not yield the 
highest rates of interest but their exemption from 
the Federal Income Tax is an important consideration. 
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side temperature at all times. 
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operating knowledge I had gained under 
Mr. Dickinson. : 
“I learned another important thing from 
him. Or, at least, he confirmed and 
strengthened a belief I already had. I ap- 
ply it in my legal work. But it ought to be 
applied by everyone in every connection. 
“I can explain by telling a story he once 
told me about himself. When he was a 
young man, he was reading law while act- 
ing as clerk in a law office in a Southern 
city. One day his employer told him to 
draw up a certain document. He did so, 
using all the customary elaborate legal 
phrases. With secret pride he submitted 
the paper to his employer. The lawyer 
read it, called young Dickinson to him, 


and said: ‘What does this document 
mean?” 

“Dickinson told him. 

“Well, said the lawyer, ‘there are 
only two men in the world who know what 
it means. You understand it because 
you wrote it. I understand it because 
you’ve told me. But nobody else will 
understand it. My boy, the way to 
write a legal paper is to make it so clear 
that not even a damned fool can misunder- 
stand it!’ 

“That,” laughed Bell, “is a pretty 
good rule to follow in writing anything, 
or, for that matter, in saying anything. 
Make it so plain and so clear that nobody 
can mistake its meaning.” 


Through the Trap Door of Opportunity 


(Continued from page 31) 


pliant landlady was so far under the influ- 
ence of the other that he would be unable 
to pry her loose in the time at his com- 
mand—time represented by sixteen dollars 
and forty-seven cents, the residue of his 
original twenty-five. This appalling pos- 
sibility brought him to a standstill on the 
first landing. 

Suddenly he became aware of a mur- 
mur of voices in the room he had just 
left, one soft and pliant, the other the 
tones of one accustomed to combat. Pres- 
ently the latter became audible in one 
sentence. 

“But,” it was saying sarcastically, 
“did he tell you what his business is and 
how much he is worth?” , 

Washington Burr gasped in dismay at 
such uncanny insight. : ; 

The following morning he remained in 
bed until his watch assured him that the 
uncanny one had departed. Then he arose, 
groomed himself faultlessly, and sought 
a moist lunch counter near Fourteenth 
Street. Here, over toast and coffee, he 
mapped his course for the immediate fu- 
ture, a simple and effective course: Where 
Sister was, there he would not be. This 
plan would remove him from her search- 
light questions. See 

Having passed the morning in the 
warmth of a nearby public library, at 
twelve o’clock, with renewed confidence in 
himself as the master of his own fate and 
Mrs. Tilson’s, he mounted the steps of the 
house. He had his latchkey in his hand 
when, on second thought, he slipped it 
back into his pocket and rang the bell. 
This seemed a better way of making his 
presence known. ~ 

The landlady herself opened the door, 
and registered unmistakable joy when she 
saw who stood before her. 

Washington raised his hat royally and 
stepped inside. “What do you do, Mrs. 
Tilson,” he asked lightly, ‘‘when a lodger 
forgets his key?” : i 

“Let him in,” she returned with Barkis- 
like willingness; “and ask him to eat 
lunch with me.” 


HUS Washington’s was made the prim- 
rose path to success with Sister absent. 
Mindful of her return, he arose from the 
bountifully ladened table at three-thirty 
sharp, and was taking a lingering depar- 
ture when Mrs. Tilson reluctantly touched 


on the subject of his thoughts. She, it ap- 
peared, had roundly scolded Sister for her 
rudeness the previous afternoon, and the 
latter had so far repented of her conduct 
as to suggest that Mr. Haynes be asked 
to dinner with them that night at seven 
o'clock. 

Although Washington had determined 
to forego a closer talk with Sister for the 

resent, there was nothing for him to do 

ut to accept her invitation. He heartily 
distrusted her motives, however, and 
when he descended at seven he found his 
distrust fully justified. 


(THE living-room was as Edenlike out- 
wardly as it had been with Sister in 
Harlem. The gate-leg table was as inviting, 
Putsy purred as loudly, the bird hopped 
about as briskly in its swinging cage, Mrs. 
Tilson appeared as attractively vinelike 
as ever. But, to the guest, the place took 
on a bleak aspect, for the Serpent, clad 
in a neat one-piece dress, had entered 
Eden. She greeted him cordially, it is 
true; but with lips only. In her gray-green 
eyes there was a you-can’t-escape-me-now 
expression which caused apprehension to 
lodge beneath the white gardenia which - 
extravagantly decorated his left lapel. 

Her dishonorable intentions unfolded 
with her napkin. “Is it true, Mr. Haynes,” 
she began, with a deference that did not 
deceive him, “that business is looking up ?” 

He imbibed hot soup slowly, fighting 
for time. ‘‘Why—er—yes, it’s looking up 
—in some quarters.” 

She proceeded casually, as one who 
seeks general information: “ But don’t you 
find, in your own business, for instance, 
that money is uncomfortably tight?” 

He did find just that condition—always 
had. A little soup conveniently coursed 
down the wrong channel. And as he 
choked and Mrs. Tilson fluttered anxious- 
ly about him, he groped wildly but fruit- 
lessly for ideas. He knew that a lie would 
eventually find him out. Furthermore, 
he was still clothed spiritually with shreds 
and patches of honor. 

The instant the wandering soup was 
again headed toward its rightful destina- 
tion, Sister’s voice inexorably took up its 
theme: “I don’t seem to recall,” she 
went on smoothly, “that you mentioned 
the nature of your business.” 

“I—er—” the unhappy guest began. 
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“Perhaps not. My brothers, now—” 

He caught the grim expression which 
swept over her face and paused, touching 
a damp forehead with his napkin. 

T THIS opportune moment the tele- 

phone bell rang. This instrument was 

situated in the hall not a dozen feet from 
the gate-leg table. The call proved to be 
for him. “An act of Providence,” he told 
himself in a burst of gratitude as he placed 
the receiver at his ear. A moment later 
he had reason to know that he had mis- 
named Providence, for it was Tom’s voice 
which greeted him and, as additional 
sounds testified, Tom’s wife stood at her 
husband’s elbow. 

“Well, Wash, how’s everything go- 
ing?” asked Tom. 

“All right,” replied Wash coldfy, an- 
ticipatory shivers attacking his spine. 

“Say now,” Tom hesitated, was 
prompted at his elbow, and continued, te 
“Seems you didn’t show up at the Sickle ig 
Brothers yesterday.” ; 

“No, I didn’t,” Washington made out 
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“BELL SYSTEM” 


Simultaneously over the wire came two 
exclamations: “The devil!” from Tom. 
“The widow!” from Mrs. Tom. 

Washington Burr slammed the receiver 
on its hook and paced regally into the liv- 
ing-room. His entrance partook of the 
nature of Czsar’s return to Rome after 
the conquest of all Gaul. Mrs. Tilson 
beamed with open happiness at him and 
covert triumph at Sister. The latter be- 
came affable to the point of effusiveness. 
Yet, strange to say, as the victorious guest | 
climbed to his room his predominant | 
thought was not of the profits of the four- | 
teen rooms almost within his grasp, but of | 
his trickery in the face of the widow’s 
trustful liking. As he shivered between 
cold sheets he welded together the shreds | Aa fortie pricas yon Gat the efficiency. gf seta | 
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and all directed toward Better Service 


cos' three | | 

and patches of his spiritual garment with A Eeeiauaraaraceaacs’ I| TOGAN BUILDINGS 

the firm determination to love and cherish throughout. Order direct or send for bulletin. E we want hye men tor dealeri.. “Splendid. | 
: Two tube outfit | errs pear Es 

so tenderly— Here sleep overtook him. Four tube outfit | territories open. Small capital. Good | 

On the morning of the second day REAM HS S— write for proposition quickly—it's a | profits. — Write for details. | 


after this epoch-making evening, Wash- THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY | TOGAN-STILES | 
ington entered Tom’s haberdashery shop ain Street, Cincinnati, Olio Grand Rapids, Mich. 
on upper Broadway, and made slow _Bangalows, Sammer Cottages, Garages and other types of buildings. J 
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progress toward the private office. 
each clerk he spoke a word of SER 
kind but patronizing. When at last he 
appeared batoro his brother the patron- 
age still lingered, until dispelled by Tom’s 
crude greeting of,‘ Well, Wash, what about 
that mysterious door of opportunit 

Ensued explanations which sent Wash- 
ington out in front to select a dozen of the 
best ties in the shop, and sent Tom in glee- 
ful excitement to the telephone. He called 
up Amos Haynes first: 

“Hello, Ame, what d’ye think we’ve got 
to stake Wash to now? Outfit for Sickle 
Brothers? Not on your tintype. A wed- 
ding ring and a marriage fee. A widow 
where he has a room. . . . Yes, runs a high- 
class lodging-house. T hey’ re going to be 
married at noon to-day. It’s sudden, be- 
cause he says he is desirous of removing 
her from the influence of an officious old- 
maid school-teacher. Ha-ha!... Yes, you 
bet the real reason lies in his pocketbook— 
exactly six dollars and eighty-five cents 
left. Of course we’ve got to chip in. But 
it’s for the last time, so let’s come across 
handsomely.” 

Quick telephoning and general relief on 
the part of the brothers resulted in Wash- 
ington Burr’s leaving the shop with six 
hundred dollars in cash, accompanied by 
the hearty congratulations of the donors. 
It was exactly eleven when with swelling 
chest and flatad billbook, he signaled a 
taxi in front of Tom’s establishment to 
carry him—home. At twelve, from the 
steps of this same home, he signaled 
another, while beside him stood Mrs. Til- 
son, flushed and anxious as to what Sister 
would say. Three quarters of an hour 
later, he impressively. signaled a third cab 
from the pavoge a in front of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Browning’s. Beside him stood 
Mrs. Washington Burr Haynes, tearful, 
happy, but with Sister still on her con- 
science. A few moments later, he entered 
the rooming-house and quietly but firmly, 
as became a man of affairs, laid hold of the 

manager’s helm. 

“TEAVE Sister to me, my dear,” he said 
gently, advancing to the telephone. 
“It occurs to me that it will be less of a 
shock to her and will more easily pave the 
way to—er—certain necessary conversa- 
tions if I announce our marriage over the 
*phone.” 
oe he took down the receiver and called 
up Sister’s school, his bride whispered 
agitatedly, “There! I forgot to give clean 
sheets and pillow cases to the maid!” 
Her footsteps died in the hall above 
efore Miss Freehold’s crisp voice at the 
other end of the wire asked what was 
wanted. 
“Mr. Haynes speaking, Miss Freehold,” 
said W ashington Burr in his most impres- 
sive manner. ‘‘I wish to inform you that 
your sister and I were united in marriage 


at noon to-day.” 

A dry voice fairly crackled over the 
wire, “Not unexpected! Congratulations.” 
Then abruptly came the surprising ques- 
tion, “Where are you going to live?” 
Washington’s voice was firm: “While 
we have not yet discussed that question, 
I may say positively that I shall not think 
of uprooting her from her own place here.” 
“Her place?” in sharp accents. ‘‘It’s 
lace, but mine!” 

oor seemed to sink away from 
His knees clung to- 


not her 
The 
Washington’s feet. 
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Through the Trap Door of Opportunity, by ALICE Lovuisr LEE 
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gether for mutual support. “Yours?” He 
articulated with difhculty, “Yours?” 

“Hasn’t she told you she is dependent 
on me?” demanded Mis Freehold. ‘‘She 
told me she had.” 

Washington gasped. He stared at the 
gate-leg table. It receded to a vast dis- 
tance. Yes, the late Mrs. Tilson had said 
that very thing more than once, but he 
had not taken it to mean— 

Miss Freehold mistook a stranglin 
sound for an assent, and hurried on: “ 
had to take the house a year ago, to save 
the business. She has no head for busi- 
ness. I left everything in her name be- 
cause the lodgers are used to her and like 
her. But now that she’s so well provided 
for—” another sound of strangulation 
Sister took as a second assent—‘‘I shall 
give up teaching immediately and run 
that house as it should be run. She wants 
a two-room-and-bath apartment—” 

“Two rooms, bath, and kitchenette,” 
amended Washington mechanically. 

“Well,” Sister ended the conversation 
abruptly, “it won’t do for me to stand 
here talking all day. I must get busy.” 

Washington Burr turned dizzily from 
the telephone. ‘‘Get busy.” The words 
sounded in his ears like the knell of fate. 
“Get busy.” 

From the floor above came the happy 
voice of his wife addressing Putsy, a vine- 
like voice. . . . Feebly, yet er eit 
ie squared his shoulders oak- 
ike. À 


A TEW days later, patrons of Sickle 
Brothers noted with admiration a new 
sidewalk man, whose noble proportions 
showed to advantage the gorgeous uni- 
form of blue with red trimmings and gold 
braid. All day long he opened car doors 
with an air which conferred distinction on 
the occupants, or called cabs with gestures 
truly magnificent. On this, the lowest 
rung in the business ladder, he was sus- 
tained by the reflection that beyond Sec- 
ond Avenue, in a cheerful two-room, bath, 
and kitchenette apartment— furnished by 
his brothers’ wedding gift—a radiantly 
happy bride was preparing to welcome 
him with hot biscuits, Southern style. 
She might lack a business head, but she 
possessed a warm heart, so completely 
centered in Washington Burr that all his 
latent manhood arose to do battle in her 
behalf. Never before had any human be- 
ing depended on him, and the sensation 
was unexpectedly pleasant and stimulat- 
ing. With her faith back of him, he was 
confident in a new-born belief that he 
could eventually climb to the rung occu- 


| pied by his brothers. 


A taxi driver drew up at the curb. 
“Hi, there, Wash!” he called. 

The resplendent sidewalk man regarded 
the speaker and his ignoble use of ‘‘ Wash” 
with a toleration born of the fact that his 
bride’s pet name for him, unrebuked, was 


““Washie.” 


«JAMES LACEY at 75 is Working 
Harder Than Ever,” and is having 
more fun than he had at the age of 
30. He travels from 40,000 to 50,- 
000 miles a year, and is swinging big 
deals all the time. In an interview 
next month he relates his experiences, 
and tells of the thrill that comes from 
mastering a tough job. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


built an engine that would squirt real 
water. On a signal that there was a fire 
(previously built in the alley by a member 
of the department), the crew slid down the 
aie manned the apparatus, and gallant- 
rauma out the blaze. 

hen he was eleven years old, two 
things happened that were to have 
great influence on his life: In the spring, 
as a premium for a magazine subscription, 
he got a set of magician’s tricks; and in the 
fall, Hermann, the great magician, gave a 
show in town. Gilbert went to see the 
show, of course, and when Hermann 
-asked for a boy volunteer assistant from 
the audience, Gilbert went up on the stage. 
Finishing his tricks, the professor turned 
around to the little boy, and said: 

“My boy, do you think you could do 
anything like that?” 

nstead of making the usual embarrassed 
acknowledgment that it was beyond him, 
Gilbert, to the professor’s great astonish- 
ment, was able to repeat one of the 
tricks with considerable skill. The audi- 
ence, proud of the local boy, applauded 
uproariously, and Hermann asked Gilbert 
to come in and see him after the show. 

“That was one of the big moments of 
my life,” says Gilbert. “I thought Her- 
mann was the greatest man that ever 
lived. When he asked me if I would 
like to be a magician, and I admitted that 
it was my secret dream, he filled my cup 
of pride to overflowing by showin 
how to do some of his own tricks. Then 
he gave me a piece of advice I never have 
forgotten. 

“ ‘It takes patience to make a magician,’ 
he said. ‘You must never be satisfied 
with less than perfection if you want to 
achieve anything worth while.’ 

“Encouraged by his interest I practiced 
steadily, and within a couple of years I 
could give a very creditable performance. 
Whati learned then not only afforded me 
a means of getting through college but 
also was directly responsible for my going 
into the toy business.” 


No long after Hermann’s visit, Gilbert 
gave the first evidence of his ability to 
lead others. By this time he had become 
quite an athlete. With his brother and 
other boys he boxed, wrestled, vaulted, 
and ran. 

Finally, he decided it was time for 
Moscow to have a field day. First, he 
organized his track events among the boys 
—putting the shot, pole-vaulting, jump- 
ing, running, and wrestling. He entered 
himself as a competitor in every event. 

Then he went around to the different 
business men of the town and persuaded 
them to close their stores while the meet 
was on. He also induced them to furnish 
five medals as prizes. 

The meet was run off amid great in- 
terest. After it was over, and while the 
enthusiasm was still bubbling, someone of 
an observing turn of mind made a star- 
tling discovery: Young Gilbert had won 
all the medals himself! 

Gilbert knows a lot about boys. He 


ee ee ees 


has to, because his business depends upon 
the good will of boys; but he thinks he 
learned most of his practical boy psy- 
chology from his father. 

“ No matter what we wanted to do,” he 
said, “as long as it was not something 
wrong, Father always said ‘Go to it.’ He, 
like most fathers, had well-defined ideas 
about his sons’ careers. He wanted me 
to be a doctor. But he never tried to 
force our inclination in anything. 

“Tt looked for a while as if I might be 
a professional wrestler. I was fond of the 
sport, and had enough success to justify 
a professional career. Such a thing would, 
I believe, literally have broken Father's 
heart. But he said not one word against it. 

“On the contrary, when I was fifteen 
years old, I managed to be matched 
against Edgar Frank, who held the one- 
hundred-and-twenty-five-pound cham- 
pionship of the Pacific coast. I lost the 
decision, and went home much depressed. 
Father asked me about the match, but 
made no comment when I told him I had 
been licked and how bad I felt about it. 

“The following spring he called me 
into his office at the bone one day. 

“ ‘Son, he said, ‘do you want to make 
another try with Frank?’ 

“Td like to,’ I answered; ‘but what’s 
the use?” 

“Father handed me a ticket to Buffalo 
and a letter of introduction to a trainer 
there. ‘You trot along and learn enough 
to beat Frank,’ he told me. 

“I did. And that year I threw Frank 
and won the championship. That was 
Father’s philosophy. His boys could 
carry any hobby just as far as they liked. 
But they had to come out on top. 


CPR gets an average of twenty- 
five hundred letters a day from boys 
in various parts of the country. Most of 
them can be answered by form letters, but 
every unusual or striking letter is answered 
by him personally. In this way he writes 
to more than a thousand boys every 
year. From these letters, and from his 
own experience, he derives his philosophy 
for boys. 

“Don’t ‘educate’ them!” he says ear- 


nestly. “You can take the joy out of 
anything a boy e by telling him he is 
being ‘educated.’ has no great 
interest in the Kitare, "He lives in the 


present. So, when you want him to do 
something now, the benefit of which he 
will not experience until some future 
time, it doesn’t interest him. 

“But it is not hard to arrange some- 
thing for him to play with that will teach 
him something, and possibly direct him 
into a useful career. Play, if it does noth- 
irg else, will make the boy healthy and 
instill in him the qualities of leadership. 
Games give him the desire to excel, which 
can be translated into his work later on. 
The salesman who wants to sell a bill of 
goods because it is an achievement is a 
better man and a better salesman than 
the one who is thinking only about the 
profit. 


J s~- a s 
John Davey’s organization, The Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Inc., has a limited number of open- 
ings for ambitious young men between 20 and 
30 years of age, single men preferred. The 
opportunity is unusual, offering good pay at the 
start, permanent employment in the Davey 
organization and thorough scientific training in 
the profession of Tree Surgery. Advancement 
rapid, according to merit. The work is fasci- 
nating, offers chance to travel extensively, and 
association with fine fellows. Only clean, red- 
blooded young Americans, lovers of the outdoors, need 


apply. Write, giving full information to The Davey 
Tree Expert Co., 54 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 
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“When I was a boy at home,. under 
Father’s encouragement I wanted to- be 
the best athlete in the neighborhood. 
When I went to school my field widened; 
I wanted then to be the best in the 
state.” 

When Gilbert went to Pacific Univer- 
sity, there were only one hundred and 
twenty-five students all told; but that was 
enough for him. He promptly organized 
a track team, elected himself captain, 
built a playing field and raised the 
money to build a grand-stand. Then he 
won most of the prizes. 

In 1905, when Gilbert wanted to enter 
Yale, his father’s business was still in 
bad shape. He could spare a little money 
for his son’s education, but not enough 
to put him through college. Gilbert had 
worked the summer before as a flagman on 
the Northern Pacific and he’d saved one 
hundred and five dollars. With this he 
entered the university. 

During the first few months he paid his 
expenses by waiting on the table and tak- 
ing care of furnaces. Then his reputa- 
tion as an entertainer in magic began to 
bring him engagements. 

“The first money I made that way,” he 
said, “was five dollars that I got for enter- 
taining at a children’s party.” 

Later, when he became better known 
and more in demand, his prices went up, 
until he was getting as much as a hundred 
dollars for an entire evening’s show, and 
twenty-five dollars for an A EA 

Two years after he entered Yale, he 
rented a little shed near New Haven and, 
with one assistant, used his spare time to 
manufacture tricks for professional ma- 
gicians. Some of the tricks he invented at 
that time are still standard on the vaude- 
ville stage. But, like some other business 
ventures, this one went ahead so fast that 
whatever profits it made were swallowed 
up, and Gilbert had to keep on giving 
shows to make his living. 


ĄBOUT this time a man proposed to him 
that they put on a real show and 
clean up some money. He was a convinc- 
ing talker, and Gilbert agreed. They en- 

aged a theatre in New Haven, and Gil- 
hen sank most of his ready cash in a 
magnificent red plush curtain. When 
they were through buying properties Gil- 
bert had no money left with which to 
hire an assistant. One of his college mates 
readily agreed to undertake the rôle. In 
fact, he was so enthusiastic about his 
début on the stage that he not only told 
everybody in the school about it, which 
was good advertising for the show, but he 
celebrated the event in advance, with 
unexpected results. 

“In the hurry: of getting ready,” said 
Gilbert, “I didn’t notice that this chap 
was all ‘lit up,’ and I entrusted several 
important matters to him.” 

The show was an uproarious success— 
but not in the way Gilbert had planned it. 
With the best will in the world, the volun- 
teer assistant exposed trick after trick 
to the delighted audience. The venture 
netted a total of twenty-five dollars, and 
this was immediately claimed by an irate 
bird fancier, who had been persuaded to 
lend the performers a beautiful fan-tailed 
pigeon, which was to be produced myste- 
riously out of an egg. The tail wouldn’t 
go into the big candy egg, so the assistant 
cut the tail, thereby damaging the bird, 
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Aren't VOU 
Among the 
1O% 


Income tax returns disclose the interest- 
ing fact that only about 10% earn. more 
than $5,000.00 a year. the remaining 
90%, the majority earn less than $2,000 
yearly—a bare living! 


Why is it that only 10% are able to en- 
joy the luxuries of life? Why is it that 
YOU, for example, aren’t making a reall 

comfortable income? Analyze Joeli 
and you will find that lack of training is 
all that stands between you and success. 


Walton Training 
Puts Men There 


For many years the Walton School has 
been training ambitious men for positions 
of responsibility and rich reward. If you 
have natural ability and the will to suc- 
ceed, Walton training will fit you to take 
your place among the 10% who are enjoy- 
ing real incomes. Everywhere well-paid 
positions are seeking men who have been 
thoroughly trained in— 


Constructive Accounting 
Cost Accounting 
Advanced Accounting 
Income Tax 
Business Law 


The Walton Record 


The remarkable success of Walton graduates 
is proof positive of the school’s high standards. 
Not only are they to be found in highly-paid 
Positions, but Walton men have for many years 
won high honors in American Institute and 
C. P. A. examinations. 


Send for this 
FREE BOOK 


Read how Walton trained men have hecome 
auditors, comptrollers and executives in large 
mercantile and manufacturing concerns, as well 
as members of peominent accounting firms. 
Then remember that Walton training will help 
you realize YOUR ambitions, just as it helped 
them realize theirs. Make the start today— 
send for this 128-page free book NOW! 
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Old theory about “born salesman” ex- 
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today for free book, “MODERN SALES- 
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Are you undecided about your future? 
Are you groping blindly wondering 
what you ought to do? Would you 
like to know for just what kind of 
work you are best fitted? Would you like to 


Earn MORE MONEY Immediately? 

Wecan help you decide. We can show you 

how to get ahead quickly—how you can z 

make most of your abilities and how you can be a big 
money maker. You will be under no obligation if you 
will drop a line for full information, 


DIRECTOR PERSONAL ANALYSIS 
Dept. PA11, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
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The best Hair Clipper made 

Strong and light, Clips fast; stays 
sharp. The American Gentleman is the 
best hair clipper after our 34 years of 
making good hair clippers. Blades of 
finest cutlery steel, Smart, easy spring 
action. At your hardware or cutlery 


store or send $2.50 for one in peat box. 
Satisfaction or money back. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5690 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
34 Years Making Quality Hair Clippers 


so the dealer said, to the extent of the 
total profits of the show. 

In 1909 Gilbert graduated from Yale 
with his degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and simultaneously got married. He then 
devoted his full time to the manufacturing 
business in the shed on the outskirts of 
New Haven. 

Those were years of hard work and not 
much to show for it. Gilbert designed 
his tricks, built them, packed them, and 
then went out and sold them. In 1911 
his books showed a total business done of 
$37,372, with a net profit of $360! About 
a dollar a day for his time—and he was 
working from twelve to sixteen hours a 
day! His wife kept the books in the inter- 
vals of housekeeping. 

The following year he did a little better, 
and had the distinction of being the largest 
manufacturer of exclusively professional 
stage-magic accessories in the world— 
rather an empty title, since it brought in 
so little cash. That year he began to 
manufacture small sets of tricks for ama- 
teur magicians. He still makes the trick 
sets, but they are only a side issue to his 
toy business. 


T WAS in the fall of 1912, as we have 
seen, that he invented the toy which has 
made his fortune. After he came back 
from his preliminary sales campaign of 
the new device he realized that he needed 
money to finance the thin propery. So 
he went into a bank in New Haven and 
asked to see the president. To this man, 
whom he never had met before, he showed 
his toy and explained what he was trying 
to do. The bank president pushed the 
toy about the desk with a dubious finger. 
“Have you any security?” he asked. 

(13 No.” 

“Come on,” said the banker; “let’s go 
out to your place and see what you’ve 

ot.” 
: Gilbert showed him the little plant. 

“Ever save any money?” asked the 
banker abruptly. 

“Why, yes,” replied Gilbert; “I saved 
seventeen hundred dollars while I was in 
college.” 

“Then you know the value of a dollar,” 
retorted the banker. ‘“‘I’ll lend you the 
money!” 

Gilbert’s first loan, on no other 
security than his own name, was for 
$12,000. He is now a director in that 
bank; and when he is called upon to pass 
on a loan to some young, enthusiastic 
chap who thinks he has a money-making 
idea, he always asks him, “Got anything 
saved up?” If he has, Gilbert is willing 
to give him a chance. If not—no. 

asked Gilbert who hired his salesmen. 
He said he did. 

“How do you know whether to take a 
man on, or to turn him down?” | asked. 

He laughed. “Well,” he said, “PI 
admit that I can’t tell how far a frog can 
jump until I see him do a little jumping. 

picked one man to be my sales manager 
on his appearance, his personality, and his 
past performance in other fields, and he 
was a complete failure. I hired another 


man because he worried me to death, hired 
him because | thought I’d give him rope 
enough to hang himself with, and he’s one 
of the best men I have. 

“He drifted into my office one day and 
asked for a job. He wasn’t actually 
shabby, but somehow he gave that impres- 
sion. 

“ ‘Ever do any selling?’ I asked him. 

“*Well—no. Not to say real selling.’ 

““*What makes you think you could 
sell my goods?” 

“He didn’t know. ... Just thought 
he could. 

“*Well,” I said, ‘l haven’t anything 
right now; but if you will leave your name 
I'll let you know if anything turns up.’ 

“It was my intention, of course, not to 
let anything turn up. 

“He said, ‘All right,’ and slouched out 
of the office. 

“T thought that was the last of him. 
But in a couple of days he called me up. 
Had anything turned up yet? l said 
‘No, and forgot him again. 

“In a week he was back. Said he 
would like to try an experimental trip, 
just to see what he could do. I turned 
that down too, and he left again. Ten 
days later his name was brought in and 
I told the girl I couldn’t see him. She 
went out with the message and came back 
looking embarrassed. 

“ “What is it?’ I asked. 

“<Mr. Gilbert,’ she said, ‘won’t you 

lease see that man? He'll feel awfully 
Bad if you don’t!’ 

“He came in, and I turned him down 
again. He kept that up for three weeks 
more; and finally, in desperation, 1 told 
him he could make a trip over the worst 
piece of territory I knew of, and he 
would either have to sink or swim on the 
result of that trip. He said, without any 
enthusiasm, that he would do his best, 
packed up his samples, and left. 

“Within a few days orders began to 
come in. Streak of luck, I thought. 
But the orders kept on coming. I got 
suspicious; thought there must be some- 
thing wrong. So I took a trip over the 
territory behind him and saw some of the 
dealers. Everything was all right. 

“At present, that man is the manager of 
the best territory we have.” 


({ BERT is the kind that never stops 
growing, never stops reachingout. ‘* I 
have the biggest toy business in 
world,” he says. 
something else.” 

“Ts it a secret?” I asked. 

“No. I will tell you something that 
will surprise you. In point of quantity, I 
am now the largest manufacturer of uni- 
versal motors in the United States. “That 
will give you a hint.... But I’m not 
going out of the toy business,” he added. 
“l get too much personal gratification 
out of the contact it gives me with boys 
and girls. f 

“To many men, business is a burden; 
something to be taken solemnly and 
groaned over. Not to me! lam having 
the time of my life!” 


) ] the 
“Now I’m going after 


es 


H. G. WELLS has foreseen and foretold many of the mechanical won- 
ders of recent years, and in ą stimulating article next month he tells 
what he thinks will be the greatest discovery and development of the 
future. ‘‘The Gifts of the New Sciences” is the title of the article. 


How the Movie News Man Gets Pictures of World Events, by STUART MACKENZIE 


How the Movie News 
Man Gets Pictures 
of World Events 


(Continued from page 40) 


for Boston. From there he was to get to 
Chatham the best way he could. 

At 3 A. M. word came from the airship 
that it would not land at Chatham, but 
would try to reach Mineola. An hour 
later, another message arrived saying 
that the ship would land at Montauk 
Point, the eastern end of Long Island, 
sixty miles from Mineola. Thereupon 
another camera man was bundled into 
another motor car and sent flying to 
Montauk. 

At 6 a. M. word came that the ship 
would land at Mineola after all! Cohen 
had a man there when the blimp came 
into sight at 9 A. M., and you probably 
saw the pictures he made. But you did 
not know what had been involved in 
getting those pictures. 


DURING the night of July 30th, 1916, 
many persons living within a radius 
of fifty miles from peor City were 
roused from their slumbers by the sounds 
of terrific explosions. Cohen was not one 
of them, but he was soon awakened :by 
the telephone close to his bed, and was 
informed that “hell had broken loose 
over in Jersey.” 

Perhaps you remember the Black Tom 
disaster, when millions of dollars’ worth 
of munitions were destroyed at Jersey 
City, where they were awaiting shipment 
to the Allied armies in France. hole 
trainloads of explosives blew up. The 
explosions continued for hours, spreading 
fire and destruction for miles around. 

To this scene of terror and death, six 
photographers were dispatched by tele- 
phone orders; and at 3 A. M. they were 
on their way. Two were sent to the land 
side of the devastated area; two covered 
the shore, one at each end of the fire 
which was raging; and two approached 
the scene from the water, using a small 
rowboat. 

These two, Fasold and Donahue, were 
obliged to paddle the boat as best they 
could while lying flat; for at each fresh 
explosion the air was full of flying missiles 
—shot and shell, as well as fragments of 
wrecked cars and buildings. For an hour 
they worked their way along, until they 
finally reached a point where they could 
get ashore. Crouching behind the stump 
of a tree, they took their turn at “‘shoot- 
ing” the scene. They lingered long 
enough to make several hundred feet of 
film, then they fled to their boat and 
paddled away as fast as they could. 

Meanwhile, the four other men were 
working in other dangerous places. And 
at one o'clock that afternoon theatre 
audiences were seeing, on the screen, the 
results of all this daring, while copies 
of the films were speeding to all parts of 
the country. hen you saw them, you 
were thrilled by the terror and majesty of 
the explosions, which spouted flames 
hundreds of feet high. But you would 
have had an even greater thrill if you 
had known that six men had gone almost 
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Keep the tartar germ off your teeth. You can, when 
you use a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush right, and 
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teeth clean easily. Tartar is formed after germs 
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YORRHOCIDE 


POWDER 


heeps the gums healthy 


A warring. that pyorrhea 
may attack the root sockets 


Vor teeth may be white and 
free from decay, but you will 
lose them if pyorrhea—starting un- 
der the gum line where you can- 
not see it—spreads to the root 
sockets. When your root sockets 
are affected, the entire support of 
the teeth is weakened. The teeth 
usually become loose and fall out, 
or must be pulled. 

Dental clinics since 1908 have 
proved the effectiveness of Pyorrho- 
cide Powder as an aid in correcting, 
as well as in preventing, pyorrhea. 
It is medicated with Dentinol, a 
gum-tissue healing agent used by the 
dental profession in the treatment 
of pyorrhea at the dentist’s chair. 

Pyorrhocide Powder keeps the 
teeth white and clean. It hasa tonic 
and healing effect upon the gums. 
It aidsin repairing receding, bleed- 
ing or tender gums. It helps healthy 
gums to keep healthy. 


Use this dentifrice 
daily—see your den- 
tist regularly — and 
you can avoid pyor- 
rhea. The economical 
dollar package con- 
tains six months’ 
supply. At all drug- 
gists. 

FREE SAMPLE 


Write for free sample 
and booklet on 
causes, effects and 
prevention of pyor- 
thea. 


The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co., 
Inc. 


Sole Distributors 
1472 Broadway 
New York City 
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into the jaws of hell to make those 


pictures. ' 
Two years ago, at the time of the 
frightful famine in Russia, Cohen 


spent seven months negotiating with the 
Soviet government for permission to send 
a photographer to Samara, the heart of 
the famine district. It was finally ob- 
tained, and he cabled Ercole to go at 
once to Russia. 

Ercole traveled thirty-three hundred 
miles through the famine region. Night 
and day he kept on the move, with almost 
no sleep, often without food, and sur- 
rounded everywhere by pestilence and 
death. He himself was stricken with 
fever. But he kept going, making the 
pictures which were to tell us the story 
of that tragedy. 

When he had got what he went after, 
he hurried to Moscow and on to Riga, 
where he shipped the films to Paris. 
Then—but not until then—he gave up 
and went to a hospital where, for a time, 
he lay at the point of death. 


“IN SOME ways,” Cohen said to me, 
“editing a news reel is like editing a 
newspaper; but in other ways it is entirely 
diferent. A man chooses the paper he 
wants to read. If he doesn’t like one 
paper’s politics, he doesn’t have to read 
it. He can buy one that he does like. 
If he begins an article and it doesn’t 
lease him, he doesn’t have to finish it. 
He can turn to the next page and read 
something else. 

“But when the news reel is put on in a 
theatre, the people in the audience have 
to look at it, or else shut their eyes and 
miss some of the entertainment they have 
paid for. So I don’t think we have the 
right to make our pictures partisan, in 
any sense. All we have any right to 
present is news. But we must show the 
news whether we happen to like it or not. 

“Then, there is another difference. 
The editor of a paper can get his material 
by telephone, telegraph, abie or wireless. 
But my material is pictures. And the 
only way I can get it myself, or can get 
it to subscribers, is to transport it physi- 
cally. That is the hardest part of my 
job. At the time of the Wall Street 
explosion, I had a photographer there 
eleven minutes after the explosion occurred. 
But he couldn’t telephone the pictures to 
me! He had to bring them by hand. 
Then, when the prints were made, they 
had to be distributed all over the country. 
I used special messengers, motor cars, 
trains, and airplanes. 

“Last summer, when the Dempsey- 
Gibbons fight was scheduled to take 
place at Shelby, Montana, I worked for 
weeks over the details of our plans. 
After the experience of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight, by the way, a small 
camera was developed which can be 
carried under a man’s coat. It doesn’t 
need a tripod. It doesn’t have to be 
turned by hand. The operator presses a 
button and it works by a spring. 

“I had five camera men in the arena 
at Shelby; widely separated, so that, at 
the very least, one or two of them would 
be pretty certain to get pictures. I had 
five airplanes. The moment the fight 
was over, one plane was to start straight 
for New York, flying all night. But 
night flying is dangerous. So I had 
another plane fly to a point on the rail- 


road where it would connect with a train, 
The train would carry the films during the 
night, and in the morning they were to 
be picked up by airplane again. Another 
plane was to take films to San Francisco, 
and soon. Every detail had to be fore- 
seen and arranged for.” 
= HO has been the most popular 
erson ever shown on the screen?” 
I akd. i 

“Roosevelt, by all odds,’ was the 
quick reply. “Wilson was always greeted 
with applause when he was President. 
Then there was a reaction; but now he is 
coming back. And the third person 
who caught the public fancy to an 
enormous extent was the Prince of Wales. 
During his visit to this country, he 
received an ovation whenever his picture 
was shown; and he is always applauded 
even now.” 

“Who, in public life, has been hardest 
to get? I mean, most unwilling to be 
photographed.” 

“President Wilson never liked it,” 
said Cohen; “but I think Mrs. Wilson 
was the most unwilling person I know of. 
We never once made a picture of her 
with her consent. lf she saw a photog- 
rapher, she immediately asked a Secret 
Service agent to send the camera man 
ame : 

“What kinds of pictures are most 
popular with audiences?” 

‘Soldiers, airplanes, battleships—and 
babies! A picture of a laughing baby, or 
of a crying one, stirs a ripple of amuse- 
ment. And a picture of a white baby 
and a colored one together gets a big 
laugh. 

“T have a staff of 25 photographers 
whose whole time is devoted to the work. 
I have 75 other men whom I use most, 
but not all, of the time. I have 1,500 
‘correspondents’ covering all parts of 
this country and most foreign countries. 
And there are probably more than 1,000 
amateurs who own motion-picture cam- 
eras and who send films to us on the 
chance of their being accepted. About 
35,000 feet of film come into my office 
every week, from my own men and others. 
We use only about 2,000 feet of all this 
material. 

“I receive hundreds of letters from 
people who want us to make pictures of 
something which they think is wonderfully 
interesting. A woman writes about her 
daughter, who graduated with a prize 
from the local high school. She is sure 
the world would be thrilled by a picture 
of her daughter. Somebody has an 
ice-cream festival on the lawn and wants 
it shown in the news reel. One of the 
queerest requests came from a man who 
said he could do a remarkable thing: 
he could swallow his tongue. And he 
wanted us to make a motion picture of 
him performing this feat and display it 
on the screen. I don’t know how he 
thought we could make the picture; and 
I don’t know who would want to see it, 
even if we could get it. I think it would 
be far from pleasant. And that is one 
point on which all people feel alike: they 
don’t want to see anything revolting. 
Danger? Yes.... Disaster? Yes.... They 
love the thrill of excitement. But a 
thing that is unpleasant, or disgusting, 
would make them want to walk out of 
the theatre.” 
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The Best Cure I’ve 
Found for the Blues 


FIRST PRIZE 
I Haven’t Time for Them 


URELY, I know what the blues are. 

I pride myself I could have them 

just as well as the next person—if 
I had time. Blues are classed as luxu- 
ries with me; and I have had to taboo 
most luxuries. 

The nicest kind of blues I know is 
self-pity, and I’m always planning to in- 
dulge in it. But, as sure as I begin, some- 
thing bobs up to interfere. For instance, 
there was that rainy spell some time 
back, just the day for a nice spell of the 
blues, especially when one is rheumatic, 
or has a leaking roof; then, at the crucial 
moment, in came Sonny with a hurt foot. 
Of course I had to help him get well in 
time to win the big game. 

“Oh, well,” I said to myself, “wait till 
to-morrow; then I’ll pity myself.” 

Early the next morning I was called 
over to my neighbor’s sick baby. No, it 
didn’t die; hut it took all our skill to pre- 
vent its death. It was several days be- 
fore I was in the mood to pity myself 
again. 

Then, one afternoon, I became dead 
tired of housework—prosaic, ceaseless 
grind. The world outside was scarlet and 
gold, and—right here Husband ’phoned 
for me to go with him to the woods. How 
could I pity anyone who had been spared 
for a treat like that? 

When I got home, I found Cook gone 
and supper not ready. I went to the 
kitchen. “Now,” self-pity clamored, “is 
my chance. Nurse me a while.” 

“Yes,” I murmured, “I will. Onl 
first I must feed my cross, hungry family.” 

I made biscuits, gravy, and pie. And 
—well, my family is a satisfaction when 
it’s fed. They laughed and sang till I 
forgot the promise I’d made to myself, 
and went to bed and to sleep. The next 
day I had difficulty recalling why Pd 
meant to pity myself. It was like a week- 
old cut, healed over and painless. 

“Never mind,” I said, “next time I 
won’t be so busy.” 

But it is always the same. Days, 
weeks, and years go by, with the blues 
waiting just within calling distance, but, 
up to date, I have been too busy to call 
them. c. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 
I Turn to the Stars 


AM the unfortunate progeny of a 

“blue” ancestry. My grandmother was 
an exasperatingly consistent “Calamity 
Jane,” and the American Society of Se- 
lected Undertakers missed a wonderful 
bet when my father decided on a kit of 
plumbers’ tools to keep the wolf off the 
front porch. 

As far back as I can remember, I have 
been subject to fits of depression; fits 
that, over prolonged periods, stained 
my cosmic outlook with the deepest 
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PAINS AND TENDERNESS 


UNDER eee fa: 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail the coupon below 
with your foot measurements 


PAINS IN THE 
ANKLE, CALF 
AND KNEE 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 


SPREADING HERE 
PG CAUSES BUNION 


PAINFUL CALLOUSES 


ON 


Foot and 


BALL OF FOOT 


Leg Pains 


Stopped In 10 Minutes 


This New Way—Guaranteed, Study the chart. 


or pains in any of the points indicated, 


We've made a study of foot and leg pains. 
What we say to you, we’ve worked over 5 
years gaining the right to say. Now we offer 
relief in 10 minutes from the tortures of 
fallen arches, foot and leg troubles. 

If our method fails, it will cost you noth- 
ing. So if walking or standing is painful, 
your feet tired and aching, this offers you a 
test it is folly not to make. 


New Principles 


Here is a simple elastic band that works 
wonders on your feet. A scientific method 
so simple as to be almost incredible. 

You slip it off and on as easily as a garter. 
10 minutes after you put it on your foot, that 
pain in your arch, your instep, the back of 
your leg, your heel or your ankle is gone! 

Hundreds of thousands of people will tell 
you it is so. Your doctor, too, will tell you. 


Not a Miracle—Just Scientific Correctness 


No metal plates. No rigid arch props. No 
ungainly pads. Made of special Superlastic 
—light and porous. Cool and comfortable. 

The secret is in the tension and stretch 
of the band, its contour and design. That is 
where five years’ experimenting went. 

It acts naturally—just a little outside help 
to aid nature. You note results instantly. 


If you have tired and aching feet 
make this test without risk. or obligation 


Eventually you will be able to discard our 
brace entirely. 


Try Them Without Risk 


Go today to any shoe dealer, chiropodist 
or druggist. Be fitted with a pair of Jung 
Arch Braces. Wear them. If they do not 
relizve you, return them and your money 
will be gladly refunded—hence no risk. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, then 


Send Coupon 


Measure around the smallest part of your 
instep with a strip of paper 14 inch wide. 
Measure smallest part of the foot, just back 
of the joints of te large and small toes, 
where forward end of brace is shown in the 
illustration above. 

Mail measurement with coupon properly 
filled out, and we will mail you a pair of 
Jung’s Arch Braces (“Wonder” style). You 
pay the postman $1 and postage. If not sat- 
isfied, your money back in full. If you prefer 
to send money with order, postage will be 
prepaid. 

(Miracle style) extra wide for long or 
heavy feet and severe cases, $1.50 per pair. 


Write for FREE Book 


Write for free book on the cause and relief 
of foot troubles, or ask your dealer for a copy. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 111 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


If you lice in Canada, address 
Canadian Office—(Kirkham €&9 Roberts, Mgrs.) 
rrr Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Price, $1.25 


iJ The “Original” 


ARCH BRACES 


UNGS 


phoe o e ee ee eee eee eee eee ey 
1 THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO. 1 
' 111 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio ' 
l Please serid me a pair of Jung Arch Braces (““Wonder” style). ! 
lI enclose foot measurements. On receipt of package, I will 1 
l pay the postman $1 and postage, my money to be refunded if 1 
"not satisfied. State if you want $1.50 Miracle Style. | 
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Symbolize 
Character’s 
Noblest 
Traits 


in 
Memorials 


HE smooth, fine grain and rich 
gray color of Rock of Ages 
granite lends distinctiveness to memo- 
rials fashioned from it. Rock of 
Ages is famous for its lustrous 
polish. It is equally attractive in 
hammered finish. 

Choose now your family memorial, 
and specify Rock of Ages. 


Our Certificate of Perfection is 
your guarantee of quality. Re- 
quest it when placing order with 
your local memorial merchant. 


America’s Choicest Monument Material 
Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
Quarries at Barre 


Nation-wide demand for men and 
women—Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Res- 
taurants. Past ex] unnecessary, 


fx 
uick 
by 
ty.” 
SCHOOLS 
Washington, D. ©. 
No. 42— 
Standard of the Gold and 
world’s writers for ceed 
or smoot 
more than half a smooth 


century and made 
so well that they 
outwear two ordi- 
nary pens. Here’s 
smoothness of ac- 
tion and an age of 
service than none 
but this finely 
worked, hand-fin- 
ished pen can pro- 
{ vide. And there’s 
one of the many 
Spencerian styles to 
fit your hand- 
writing. 
SPENCERIAN 
PEN CO. 
349 Broadway 
New York 


A dozen sample 
pens for a dime 


No. I— 
College, 


and our hand- 
writing booklet, ate 
ability, free. elastic. 


Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


shade of ultramarine. I always expected 
the worst to happen. 

Give me a lead, and I was off like a 
race horse. If a brother or sister had an 
attack of tonsillitis, the entire family, in- 
cluding myself, I imagined, would soon 
have silver tubes pushed down our respec- 
tive windpipes. The funeral was over— 
music, flowers, and everything. The card 
on the house said “Diphtheria,” and 
nobody was allowed to look at us but the 
gentleman in the black Prince Albert who 
manipulated the screw driver. 

In spite of repeated and fatal attacks 
of imaginary cholera, spinal meningitis, 
smallpox, black plague, and leprosy, I 
grew to manhood, and in due time 
married. The responsibility of providing 
food and shelter for a wife and three 
children veered my pathological phobias 
to other fertile fields. Now I began to 
worry about going to the county poor 
house. Even though our kids are re- 
puted to be the best dressed in the 
neighborhood, I make it a point to culti- 
vate the good will of the superintendent 
of the orphans’ home. 

Some trivial disappointment, some 
slight digression from my ordinarily well- 
ordered plans, and I am promptly pre- 
cipitated into the midst of a fulminating 
attack of the blues. I think in sentences 
that begin with “I”? and end with “Me.” 

However, the cure is simple. When 
the responsibility of managing the uni- 
verse becomes too much for me, I go for 
a walk—alone—at night. With my face 
turned toward the stars, I walk and look. 
Before I have gone far I experience a 
shrinking sensation; and when I have 
reached the point where I realize that 
what I think or say or do is about as in- 
consequential as the political opinion 
of an embryo cheese-mite, I am cured. 

H. W. L. 


THIRD PRIZE 


I Just Get Busy and Do Some- 
thing for Someone 


WONDER if the “blues” and being 

lonely are the same? I am a widow, 
and, as my children have homes of their 
own, I live alone. Some days I have a 
longing for the old days with my husband 
and children. That is the beginning of 
the blues. 

At once I get busy and do something 
for someone, the first that comes into 
my mind. Sometimes I bake a cake for 
a busy mother, the very best I can make; 
or I send a can of fruit to a friend. 

A few days ago I gave a hat to a little 
girl who has no father—the letter I re- 
ceived from her made me sing for days; 
another time it was a few dollars to a 
mother with six little children and no 
helpmate. I have just sent a sweater to 
a little boy, and the kiss he gave me is 
warm in my heart yet; a book and box 
of candy to a dear old lady make me 
happy. And, say, I never really have 
the “blues.” 

A dollar will go the farthest if spent for 
a good book, which you can pass along so 
many times. As soon as I feel like crying, 
I get my purse and go shopping for some- 
one I love, and on the way I get happy. 

Just try it, friends! M. E. B. 


Makes the 
Deaf Hear 


Hereis good news for the Deaf 
or people who are hard of hear» 
ing. Science has at last triumphed 
ae over deafness. Unless your Audi- 
R tory Nerve is entirely destroyed, 
the Acousticon will enable you to 
hear as perfectly as anyone whose 
hearing is normal. Thousands who 
have been Deaf for years report 
most gratifying results—many say 
they can hear the slightest wh 
and that their natural heari: 
been greatly improved. We have 
testimonials from Governors 
Bankers, Ministers, Lawyers and 
thousands of others. So great is 
our confidence that we invite every sufferer to 


Try It 10 Days FREE 


You are not asked to purchase this remarkable invention 
until you have tried it 10 days FREE, until you have 
proved to your entire satisfaction that it is what you 
need and want—until you are absolutely certain that it 
will enable you to hear all sounds clearly. Then, if you 


wish, you keep and pay for it, it 
and there be no charge. 

We ask for nodeposit. We do not shipC. O. D. y 
send you this latest scientific invention entirely at our 
own risk and expense for 10 days FREE TRIAL. We 
don’t ask you to pay first and then refund your moi if 
you are not satisfied. We send you the Acousticon with- 


out cost or obli; 
fox entire satisfaction, Unless you are amazed and 

ighted with it, qe are not asked to purchase. When we 
say FREE TRI L, we mean FREE TRIAL, sosend name 
and address at once for d ive timon- 


literature, tes 
ials and FREE TRIAL request 


Dictograph Products Caqrporation 
1333 Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


‘a Become a Nurse 


Prepare our home-study 
method i beginning and 
pactio nurses, mothers, re- 

gious and welfare workers. 
Doubl. your earnings—graduates 
earn $30 to $35 a week. 

Twenty-three years under con- 

tinuous management. 12,500 
graduates. Two months’ trial; 

a. tuition refunded if dissatisfied. FREE 

awards of uniform and equipment. Write today for 

catalog and FREE lesson on ‘‘Massage of the Face.” 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
375 N. Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Let Thornton Fisher '*,'e 


A Fascinating Profession, For the past twelve 
ears THORNTON FISHER has become intimately 
nown 


G 
d 
'asoinating newspaper business. Pays $75 to. z 
$200 weekly. 6e for interesting booklet. rah 


Thornton Fisher School, Box 102. Times Bldg., N. Y. ii 


50 DEAD RATS 
IN ONE NIGHT 


Frank Smidt of Hurd, N. D., writes: 
“The Rat-Nip received. Killed 50 rats 


in one night.” 


ANI AIP 


comes in clean, collapsible, 


A 


metal tubes. Easy to use 
and it always gets results. 
Remarkably effective for 
mice, gophers and other 
pests. 


Price 35c a tube at drug. hard- 
ware, grocery, general stores or 
sent direct by express prepaid 
50c. Can not be sent by mail. 


Send for free booklet 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


412 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The largest selling 


quality pencil 
in the world 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 


To insure utmost satisfaction, 


efficiency and economy, always 
use S PENCILS. 

Plain Ends, per doz. . . . . $1.00 
Rubber »perdoz. .. . $1.20 
At Stationers, Druggists and Stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Send Samples checked below—and a VENUS ERASER 


For bold, heavy lines . . . . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing and sketching. .  2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines . . . 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines . . . . 7H-8H-9H 


Name. 


INGEE ROSES 


on their own 
as the best for 73 years. 
our “New Guide to Rose 
for 1924—it’s free. It isn’t 


500 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to grow them. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 125, West Grove, Pa. 


F 

Catalog 
now ready 

Get this carefully planned and 


practical aid to garden growing. 
Every flower and vegetable seed 
that you might want for your 
garden is listed. Hardy perennials 
and ornamental shrubs for founda- 
tion planting or other decorative 


Catalog is purpose, and fruit and shade trees, 
compete are shown in unusual abundance. 
interesting, Our 1200 acres have supplied pro- 
free. A post fessional gardeners, orchardists and 
card will nurserymen the country over for 
bring it. 0 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 years 
Box 425 Painesville, Ohio 


Pants Always Pressed 


STAYPREST TROUSER PRESSER 
uts a real master-tailor crease in pants. 
‘akes the bag out of knees and removes 

wrinkles. Easy to use—takes only a few 
seconds. Always a like-new press without 
delay or trouble. A real convenience. Saves 
many dollars in pressing bills, and trousers 
always look like just from the tailor. Makes 
them last longer. Saves nap of cloth which 
ironing ruins. Every man should have at 
least one or two. 


——= Say Prest 


ri 
g erswellpressed. $ 


jd through dealers, agents or, di- 
rect by mail. ailed postpaid on 
FOUR PATENTS receipt of $2.50. C.O.D if desired. 


Satisfaction or money back. Order today. Book free. 
The Getgey-Jung Company 
321 G. & J. Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


You Own the Most 
Neglected Piece of 
Real Estate in 
the World 
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because of personal handicaps. But they 
are despising the people with whom they 
are associated. 

ns ly life, holy!’ one can hear them 
say. “If you only knew some of the folks 
I have to live and work with, their 
crotchetiness and incompetence, you 
would not suggest that. 

Says the physician, “If you only knew 
some of my patients!” Says the lawyer, 
“If you only knew some of my clients!” 
Says the minister, “If you only knew 
some of my parishioners!” And most of 
us, sooner or later, say, “If you only knew 
some of my relatives!” 

Now it is not to be denied that one 
runs across plenty of bores, cranks, and 
fools; that some folks, even, are properly 
contemptible; and that what the Psalm- 
ist said in his haste—that all men are 
liars—we sometimes are tempted to say 
with deliberation. Nevertheless, even 
when dealing with people who awaken 
our dislike and disapproval, experience 
indicates that if we had more insight we 
would find more holy ground. 

Some years ago a drunken man rolled 
off the font seat of a cab in Seventh 
Avenue, New York, and lay a huddled 
heap in the gutter. Not very promising 
material! But the next day he was in 
my study, terribly penitent. We fought 
the fight out together for long months; 
and because he had some of the best ele- 
mental stuff of manhood in him that I 
ever have dealt with, he won his victory, 
and has maintained it for years. 

Read again Longfellow’s poem, “The 
Village Blacksmith.” Watch the black- 
smith go up to church on Sunday and 
listen to his daughter singing in the 
village choir. From your experience 
listening to young girl soloists in village 
choirs, what do you think her singing 
really sounded like? As we sit there in 
imagination, however, half scornful of 
the performance, we may well try to put 
ourselves in the blacksmith’s place. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise! 


After all, nobody is really commonplace. 
Commonplaceness is only our way of look- 
ing at them. 


ANY a family needs to learn this 
lesson. There are homes where all 
the elements are present which, rightly 
appreciated and finely used, would make 
of the household a heaven on earth. The 
members of the family really care deeply 
for each other; but they let small fric- 
tions rasp their nerves and careless un- 
kindnesses mar their friendship. When a 
mistake is made, the -blunderer blusters 
it through, braves it out, makes up every 
thinkable argument in self-excuse—any 
thing rather than surrender stubbornness 
and admit the fault. 
The family’s great chance is treated 


“Mary, | i we It 
All to You” 


R WILLIAMS called me into his office 
to-day and told me he was going to 
raise my salary $50 a month. 

“Iam glad to give you this opportu- 
nity,’ he said, ‘for the best reason in the 
world. You deserve it. 

“You may not know it, but I've been 
watching your work ever since the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools wrote 
me that you had enrolled for a course of 
home study. Keep it up, young man, and 
you'll go far. I wish we had more men 
like you.’ 

“And to think, Mary, I owe it all to 
you! I might still be drudging along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
if you hadn’t urged me to send in that 
I. C. S. coupon!” 


small salary? 
all your life? Or are you goi to get ahead 
way 

More than 180,000 men are getting ready for promo- 
tion right now in the I. C. S. way. Let us tell you what 
we are doing for them and what we can do for you. 


Mail the Coupon To-day 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS _ 
Box 7490-C, Scranton, Penna, 
Without cost or obligation on my t, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why” 


and tell me I can qualify for the position or in 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) () Civil Service 


Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Illustrating r 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Li Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder k 
Railroad Positions : Structural Engineer 


Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work R 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy O Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering O Badio Mathematics 


Persons residing in Oa 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Montreal, Canada 


S BECOME AN EXPERT 


Limited, 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


A profession that offers men and women rich rewards, fascinating 

work, big . and opens the way for promotion to high executive 

tions paying $50 to $100 a week and up. Many of America's big- 
gest business men and women got their start because they master 

ph y. Demand for expert stenographers and typists always 

e supply at salaries of from to $50 a week. The Tulloss 

ay mak. 


Y. „You can 


in at home during your 
will become a far more e 


typewriting, for no matter how good you are in » you can 
never expect the high salaried position until you get speed, real speed 
sd on a type T. Quickly aquired in ten easy lessons, 
ill send you free our ing Be a Big Man’s ht 
Hand.” ft tells how business men choose their private secretaries, 
how they advance them to executive positions. or letter 
and indicate whether are interested in the complete stenography 
course or simply typewriting. No obliga! e 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL. 130 Colleae Hill. Sprinofield. Ohia. 
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betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious 


At a distance she had appeared un- 
usually neat, immaculate. But upon 
their first face-to-face meeting he discovered 
that her teeth were not clean. And he soon 
lost interest. 

So many people overlook this one matter 
of fastidiousness. And do so in spite of the 
fact that in conversation the teeth are the 
one most noticeable thing about you. 

Notice today how you, yourself, watch 
another person’s teeth when he or she is 
talking. If the teeth are not well kept they 
at once become a liability. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently 
used—will protect you against such criti- 
cism. Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
a new way. The first tube you buy will 
prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even in 
the first few days. And, moreover, just as 
Listerine is the safe antiseptic, so Listerine 
Tooth Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans 
yet it cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about you 
today? LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


It’s Easy to Build Things 


—when your ripping, mitering, 

grooving, etc., are done on & 
Boice Junior Bench Saw 
‘op 10 in, x 13in. Saws 1}<-In. stock 
in. x in. Machine buil 


t 


abl be 
Benet Sete lather Geil,” olaters, 
W. & J. Boice 


Dept. 301 Toledo, Ohio 


| High School 


i Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. ‘his simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 
professions. 


in 
Ot Ko matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can’t 
hope to succeed without spe- 
urses cialized training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 
need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin. 
American School 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. H-11, Chicago ‘© AS 1923 


merican School Breset'ave. 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 


you will help me win success. 
...... Architect -Lawyer 
-Building Contractor -Machine Shop Practice 
Automobile Engineer Photoplay Writer 
-Automobile Repairman ..Mechanical Engineer 


Shop Superintendent 
Employment Manager 
... Steam Engineer 
...Foremanship 
Sanitary Engineer 
.Surveyor (and Mapping) 
Telephone Engineer 
....Telegraph Engineer 
High School Graduate 
ire Insurance Expert 
Wireless Radio 
Undecided 


..Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
.Business Manager 
..Cert. Public Accountant 
....... Accountant and Auditor 

..... Book keeper 

..Draftsman and Designer -- 
ctrical Engineer 


R ctric Light and Power 

General Education 
Vocational Guidanec 
usiness Law 
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flippantly, mishandled carelessly, until, 
when it is too late, when they have made 
a wreck of it or death has broken the 
circle, they wake up! Then, if you are 
in their confidence, you may have some 
pretty tragic hours listening to their prot- 
estations about what they would do if 
only they could get their old chance back 
again. 

Nothing more surely spoils the value 
of any place whereon we stand than 
wrong relationships with people. If, as 
New Year’s time comes round, we are 
aware of faithlessness to anyone, of 
cherished grudges, or rankling resent- 
ments, of wrongs done and never made 
right, of unexpressed good will toward 
those for whom we really care, we would 
better tend to the matter. Most of us 
have in our families and friends enough 
latent happiness to make a paradise on 
earth—if we only made the most of it. 

Certainly, there is no such thing as 
making contempt for people harmonious 
with real Christianity. The Master’s 
specialty was folk in whom nobody else 
could see much good. Simon Peter was 
commonplace until Jesus saw him; but 
he has not seemed so since. The woman at 
the well and prodigals in far countries 
were dreadfully commonplace; but since 
the Master dealt with them they have 
become historic characters. The woman 
taken in adultery and blind Bartimæus, 
begging by the roadside, were worse than 
commonplace until Jesus met them; but 
they have been quite unforgetable ever 
since. 

As one walks with the Master through 
the pages of the gospels, one sees that 
He was dealing always with common- 
place folk of the sort we are dealing with 
every day. Only, by His insight, His 
appreciation, His patience, His undis- 
courageable faith in human possibilities, 
He was transforming them. His supremely 
was the spirit that made holy ground of 
any place whereon He stood. 


THis suggests the fourth reason for 
lives negligent of present values: the 
lack of a vital religious faith. 

Edward Rowland Sill, the poet, one of 
Yale’s famous men, was deeply religious 
in his early days, and even thought of 
entering the ministry. Then, for a time 
at least, he lost his faith. 

“People think,” he wrote to one of his 
classmates, “that a thinking man’s specu- 
lations about religion interfere with his 
daily life very little—but how certain 
conclusions do take the shine out of one’s 
existence!” 

At the very least, irreligion does that 
—it takes the shine out of existence. 

When a man really cares about ideals 
of personal character that are costing 
him sacrifice, and then tells himself that 
perhaps all ideals are only “the per- 
mutations and combinations of physical 
atoms,” that, like steam from a boiling 
kettle, they are due to “physical pertur- 
bations” and will perish when the boiling 
stops—how that does take the shine out 
of existence! 

When a man is making a brave fight 
for a good cause and-is hard put to it to 
succeed, and then accepts the theory that 
in a mechanical universe, where brute 
forces are the ultimate arbiters of all de- 
cisions, his good cause probably was 
never meant to win and never will win 
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ONT BURN COAL 


New Fuel 
3 Times 
Heat of Coal }:; 


A marvelous new, ceap tuel gives 
3 times the heat of coal in any fur- 
nace, heating stove or range—with 
nosmoke, no ashes, no odor, nosoot, 
no fires to build or nurse. Installed fia 
in a few minutes without changes 
to your furnace or stove. It keeps 
the house warm in the coldest win- 
ter weather and cooks and bakes 
quickly and perfectly; givesasteady 
even heat. Over 150,000 in use. 


Amazing New Invention 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner makes 
its own gas from kerosene (coal oil), 
the cheapest fuel there is. Turns 
any stove or furnace into a simple, 
clean and efficient oil 
burner that turns on 
and off with a little 
valve—sold at a price any family can afford. 
Will last a lifetime. 


It is absolutely safe. 


Low Introductory Price 


The Oliver Burner is guaranteed, absolutely 


Send 
“New 


to give perfect heating satisfaction. 
letter or post card for free book, 
* Kind of Heat,” and 
Special Low Price In- 
troductory Offer now ’ 
being made. It means AGENTS! 
no more dirt, smoke } Oliver agents make 
or ashes. No more | big money — $500,00 
high prices or chilly aod more a month— 
rooms. State whether mew Reena Rew oc 
Write now for exclu- 
sive territory and 


you are interested in 
Burner for a Heater, 
Range or Furnace. tee Sample Case 


or furnace 
OLIVER as BURNER 
OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. A-2 Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure. It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B.N. Bogue, 

7361 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 


16 Models 


fit any 
atove,range 


where you can keep them safe and 
enjoy them always. 


Engel 


5 s 
Styles | Æ rt Corners | Colors 


are on sale at Photo Supply and 
Album counters everywhere. They |; 
are the only Quick, y, Artistic, 
¢ Be Paste, No Fold way’ to moun 
LO Kodak Prints. A dime brings 100 
Buys. and samples to try. rite 


ENGEL MFG. Co. 
ZOO Depi. 9N, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


On Tip-Toes 6 Years 


Photos and father’s letter show 
what McLain Sanitarium did for 
11-year-old Wanda Pawlak: 


Infantile Paralysis caused our 
daughter, Wanda, to walk on 
her toes. McLain Sanitarium 
corrected her deformity. She 
now walks with heels and 
bottom of feet on the 
floor. We are more than 
pleased with the result of 
her treatment and cheerfully 
recommend McLain’s to 
cripples. 


STANLEY PAWLAK, 
R. 7, Box 39, Cadiz, Ohio. 
Write to Mr. Pawlak, 
= or direct to McLain Sanitarium. 


` For Crippled Children 


Parents of crippled children should 
know about McLain Sanitarium, 
a thoroughly equipped private in- 
stitution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
es of the Joints, Wry Neck, ete., 
especially in children and young adults. 
Write for these FREE books: “Deformities 
and Paralysis” and “Book of References.” 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
835 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Posed by Miss 
Ann Forrest, 


Murray, the 
Vander bilts’ in- 
structor 


eS 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


(OUSANDS of men and women are compelled 
to pass up many a good evening's fun just because 
they don’t know how to dance. Yet there is no 
need for anyone to be a_ wallflower. Arthur 

Murray, America’s foremost authority on social dancing. 
has perfected a method by which you can learn the steps 
of any of the latest dances in a few minutes. You don’t 
need to go to a dancing class—you don’t need to e 
private lessons—you don't need to bore your friends by 
getting them to teach you. Through Arthur Murray's 
method of easily understood diagrams and simplified in- 
structions you can quickly learn to me a perfect 
dancer right in the privacy of your own room without 
either music or partner. And just as quickly as you have 
mastered the steps you can dance perfectly on any floor 
to any kind of music and keep step or follow correctly 
with the best dancer in your set. 


Five Dancing Lessons Free 
Even if you don’t know one step from another, send for these five 
lessons and let them prove that you can learn to dance at home 
in one evening th ur Murray’s new methods. More than 
90,000 persons have learned this way and there is no reason why you 
should not do as well. 


The free How To Gain Confidence, The Secret of 
headin A faseon in Fox Trot, icing tion, 
How S Foilo A These lesecas are sent free. but to pay for meting 

enclo: cen vate—surprise yo 
bodes Tor th LESSONS. S 


friends—write the . 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 950, 290 Broadway, New York City 


WANTED— Railway Postal Clerk- 


Franklin Institute, 
A MONTH / Dept. E308, Rochester, N. Y. 3 
/ Bir: Send me, without charge, (1 
= ee X specimen Railway Postal Clerk Exam- 
ay ©" ination questions; (2) list of U. 8. Gov- 
SX ernment jobs now obtainable; (3) send 
o free illustrated book of Government posi- 
tions. 


“Oe 


Physical Education 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Spring term 
Feb. 5th. Two year Normal Course and 
B. P. E. Course. Dormitory for women. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dept. A, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


mt MARK ora GOOD MOWER nny a 


a 
l 


The new Staytite Handles 
identify all Pennsylvania Quality 
Lawn Mowers. 

The mower that will render longest 


life of satisfactory service, is one with 
the Staytite Handle. At Hardware and 


Seed Stores. 
Send for folder—‘The Care of Your Lawn” 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, Inc. 


1633 N.23rd St. Philadelphia 


IYAN 


QUALITY — Zz 
RS 


—that does take the shine out of exist- 
ence! : 
Chesterton used to say that the great 
realities of life were those which men 
could swear by; and with characteristic 
whimsicality he added that the trouble 
with moral culture minus God is that 
the only oath which it can swear by is 
“Oh, my goodness!” That’s a weak oath. 
To go out to face what we must face in 
this world with nothing more upon our 
lips than that, “Oh, my goodness!” is 
an uninspiring prospect. It is very differ- 
ent from going out into life with the 
words of a psalmist on one’s lips: “O 
God, thou art my God!”” The more a man 
cares about the struggle for goodness, 
the more does a Godless philosophy take 
the shine out of existence. And when a 
man comes to die, or to watch another 
die when he wishes that he were dying 
in his stead, and when he tries to think 
that we are only physical creatures, the 
spawn of mindless, soulless forces that 
never purposed us and never cared, and 
that the thoughtless world is tossing us 
nonchalantly back into oblivion and noth- 
ingness again—that does take the shine 
out of existence. 

Many folk seem to suppose that a 
vital religious experience is reserved for 
a spécial class of people—the saints. 
But who are the saints? Was Samuel 
F. B. Morse a saint? He invented the 
telegraph; he was a business man and a 
hard fighter for the things he believed 
in; he was a great practical servant of 
the race. On the evening of March 3d, 
1843, Morse sat in the Senate gallery at 
Washington. He had made a long fight 
for the bill that was to give him his 
opportunity to experiment with the long- 
distance telegraph. He had less than one 
dollar in his pocket. He had come to the 
end of his rope. The hands of the clock 
swung slowly up toward midnight, when 
the Senate would adjourn—and still his 
bill had not passed! Two senators told 
him that in the remaining minutes it 
could not pass. 

He went to his hotel, and this is what 
he subsequently wrote in a letter to a 
friend: 


Painful as was the prospect of renewed dis- 
appointment, you, my dear sir, will under- 
stand me when I say that, knowing from 
experience whence my help must come in any 
difficulty, I soon disposed of my cares, and 
slept as quietly as a child. 


That is vital religion on its inner side. 
A business man, fighting a practical 
battle for a good cause, knowing from 
experience from whom in any difficulty 
his help must come—that is a kind of 
saint the world sorely needs. 


(THE sermon is over, and we have not 
even told the story from which the 
text came. Read it for yourselves. You 
will find it in the Bible, the third chapter 
of Exodus. It is a story about a man who 
lived in affluence and ease as a son to 
Pharaoh’s daughter; who, in a fit of in- 
dignation, slew an Egyptian taskmaster 
beating a Hebrew slave; who fled the 
country, and in the wilderness of Midian 
found refuge, married, and became a 
shepherd. 

Surely, this man might easily have done 
all the four things of which we have been 
speaking. He might have lived in mem- 
ories of his past, pitied himself, despised 


Cook is leaving, 

Mother’s grieving, 
Everybody’s sore. 
TosssomeSteero in the stew 
And hear’em call for more! 


For a tempting flavor 
in warmed-over dishes, 
in gravy, hash, stew, or 
soup—add a STEERO 
bouillon cube. After a 
tiring afternoon, there’s 
nothing more refreshing 
than hot STEERO 
bouillon. Just drop a 
STEERO bouillon cube 
into a cup and add boil- 
ing water. 


Send ro cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty- four-page cook book 


Schieffelin & Cos 281r William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co, New York 


STEERO 


Reg US Pat Olis 


BOUILLON 
CUBES 


Patented. Oct, 31,191¥ 


Make $200 a month 
with this incubator 
in your spare time 


Millions and millions of 
baby chicks are sold 
y 


yearly by chick hatch- 
eriesallover the country 
— thousands doubtless 
sold rightin your neigh- 
borhood. Whydon'tyou 
t into the hatchery 
Businessforyourselfand 
get these profits? We 
start you with complete 
information on chick 
hatchery operation, 
management, howtosell, 
ete. TBe2 GLO Enp BiS 
eye Mammoth Incuba- 
tor is the machine that has started 1600 successful 
hatcheriesin the most profitable business in the world. 
Let us tell you how to start small and grow big with 
asmallinvestment. Write to 
Springfield, 0. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. Dept. 751 
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Eight thousand miles 
saved on every trip 


To lighten human 
labor, shorten dis- 
tance,and savemoney 
—these are the ser- 
vices of electricity. 
General Electric 
Company makesmuch 
of the apparatus by 
which electricity 
works, and stamps it 
with the monogram 
shown above. 


It used to be 13,307 miles from 
New York to San Francisco 
by sea; it is now only 5,262. 


The Panama Canal, which 
seemed such a heavy expense 
when it was built, is an im- 
mense national economy. 


A greater economy because 
of the 1,500 General Electric 
motors which do its work— 
pulling the ships through, 
pumping water, opening and 
closing the locks—all at such 
a little cost. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


attractive, desirable homes. No 


pictures and 


BUILD THAT HOME 


No better time to build—no better way than this! Jdel 
house designs; tested, built-from plans. 
struction,striking features, thosa ges art touches that make 

intments, no 
specifications! 


Modern co 


costly ‘‘extras” with Keith’s Dogi an 
336 byrd Send $4.50 for De Luxe Plan Books with 


KEH CORPORATION, 17 N. 7th St., ‘Minnospoils 


Now 
for the first 
time—a scientific 
method in child | 
tri ining based on con 

», shows you in your 
how tc 


orrect cau 


Free Bost 


iing,” € iew 
v. Parents Association, 
Dopt. ‘ah, ETA Hin, ‘0 


the folk he had to live among. He might 
even have lost his faith in God But in- 
stead, there, amid the sheep, the sage- 
brush, and the sand, he found the greatest 
opportunity of his life, and became one 
of the impressive characters of history. 
He found holy ground in a very unlikely 
place. Mrs. Browning was thinking of 
that scene when she wrote: 


Earth’s crammed with Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God ; 
And only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


The Best Advice 
I Ever Receitved—and 
How It Affected 
My Life 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OCTOR FOSDICRK’S article, 
which you have just finished 
reading, contains a wealth of com- 

mon-sense wisdom. Perhaps you have 
decided already that you will put much 
of it to everyday use during the year that 
lies ahead. In this connection you will 
find it interesting to look back over your 
life, and see what definite piece of advice, 
communicated by a fellow human being, 
has affected it most up to this time. 
Perhaps this advice was given by a parent, 
a faithful school-teacher, a companion, a 
chance acquaintance—or it may have 
come from the printed page of some wise 
old philospher like Ben Franklin. What- 
ever it was, give us the benefit of the 
lesson you learned, and tell us just what it 
Zid for you. 

For the best letter of not more than 
four hundred words, we offer these prizes: 
$20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
pe Competition closes January 20th. 

inning letters will appear in the April 
issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacazineE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Contributions to this contest and any 
enclosure cannot be returned; so you must 
make a copy of your contest letter, and 
of any enclosures, if you want to preserve 
them. Manuscripts and inquiries not con- 
nected with the contest must be sent 
under separate cover to the Editor of 
THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Six Simple Rules for 
Long Life 


(Continued from page 57) 


The first thing to be done.by a man of 
any age who: wants to live as long as 
possible is to have himself examined by 
experts to ascertain his actual physical 
condition. Such an examination will dis- 
close many little unsuspected drains on 
the vitality. Teeth, tonsils, and eyes are 
the most common offenders. 

One student came in for examination 
the other day whom I had gone over two 
years ago. I noted from his card that at 
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the time of the original examination he 
had a very bad pair of tonsils, and that I 
advised him to have them out. He had 
not done so. His whole physique showed 
slight but unmistakable signs of deteriora- 
tion during the two years. I asked him 
why he had not followed my advice, and 
he answered that, as his tonsils had not 
hurt or troubled him in any way, he 
hadn’t thought it worth while to undergo 
the operation. 

That, unfortunately, is the attitude of 
most men. ` So long as a tooth does not 
actually ache, they won’t go near the 
dentist, even though the color of the teeth 
and the condition of the gums indicate a 
bad septic condition slowly draining poi- 
son into the whole system. 

A minor defect in vision does not appear 
to justify the expense of a visit to an 
oculist, and the cost of a pair of glasses. 
A man does not realize that nervous strain 
due to a defect in vision is a tax on his 
vitality. Such a man is worn out by the 
middle of the afternoon, not by his work 
but by trying to see. 

All such minor derangements should be 
corrected as fully as possible. If you have 
nothing else the matter with you, and if 
the heart, lungs, and digestive system are 
sound, then you should pick out some 
agreeable form of exercise, preferably a 
game that will give you a minimum of an 
hour’s daily work for all the muscles, and 
go to it. But if there is any serious 
functional disorder, you should consult a 
physician as to diet, and the kind of 
exercise it will be safe for you to take. 


HE heart is the muscle most affected 

by exercise; and, like any other, it 
responds to use by growing bigger and 
stronger. Young men would do well to 
consider this. A heart over-developed 
by too strenuous exercise is likely to 
become a nuisance; not because it is 
weakened, for it isn’t; but because the 
exercise to which the heart becomes 
accustomed must be kept up. 

Men in college who row on the crew, 
play football, and run races—passing from 
one strenuous exercise to another as the 
seasons change—are likely to have a 
considerable enlargement of the heart. 
After they leave school it is impossible to 
keep up all these sports, or any of them, 
and at the same time attend to necessary 
business. Under these circumstances the 
heart tends to deteriorate rapidly. It is 
better to exercise moderately while in 
school, and to keep it up after leaving 
school. 

At least an hour a day should be 
devoted to exercise. This can best be 
taken by playing some game where the 
competitive element will engage the 
attention and relieve the exercise of 
monotony. And right here I want to say 
that games should be learned young. 

A man forty-two years old who came 
to me for examination will furnish a good 
illustration of what I mean. He had a 
fine, big body and a wonderful constitu- 
tion. He was a little over weight, but not 
much. Until he was forty he had been 
very busy making a fortune. After it was 
made he began to think about keeping 
himself in good condition, so that he might 
live long and enjoy it. 

I went over him carefully, and told him 
that he was all right. All he needed was a 
little more exercise. 
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America demands more paint and varnish 


than there are hands to apply it 


runs into tens of thousands of men. The greatly increased 


T= shortage ofskilled artisans of the paint brush and air brush 


demand for paint and varnish shows that the public wants to 
be rid of deterioration and the dirt, disease, ugliness and depression 
that go with it. America is learning that economical maintenance, 
cleanliness, health, beauty, cheer — the stuff of which prosperity is 
made—are impossible without paint and varnish. 
Notwithstanding, property of all kinds suffers—public property, 
private property, your property. 
On the average, the standing property in the United States with 
an estimated valuation of close to ninety billion dollars, is getting 


YOUNG MAN! 
Decide on a Profitable 
Career 


Good money — indoor 
work in the winter 
time — outdoor work in 
the spring, summer and 
fall—highly profitable 
work, with a future as 
big as the man and a 
good chance to start in 
business for yourself. 
For full details on how 
to learn the trade of 
Painting and Decorat- 
ing, write to Promotion 
Manager, Educational 
Bureau of Paint & Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ 
Association, 509 The 
Bourse, Philadelphia. 


side work. 


$1,000 x 
PRIZE CONTEST through the co-operative edu- 
—for young detectives 
of neglected surfaces e Save the 
403 cash prizes for bo: save 
and pon under 16. For you 


details of contest go to 
your local painter or 
paint dealer and ask 
for a 1924 Save the 
Surface Calendar. You 
will find the contest on 
the back. 


1. Do allinterior painting 
now —in winter months, in- 
stead of waiting till the spring 
rush when there won’t be 
enough men for necessary out- 


2. Give us men to learn the 
painting trade — tens of thou- 
sands of them. The public, 


surface and 
all oe Grind ¢Vermish, 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse, Philadelphia 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
500 Copyright by Save the Surface Campaign, 1924 


less than one-fourth of the paint and varnish protection it 
needs. Only one house in four—only one automobile — only 
one chair in four—is well kept up by paint or varnish. 

The paint and varnish industry will not be doing its full part in 
American life until all property is being wisely maintained. 


The public can help in two ways 


cational effort of the Paint and 
Varnish Industry, has awakened 
so fully to its need for surface 
protection that there is today a 
big shortage of trained men to 
apply paint and varnish. Let 
youradvice to the young man be 
“Learn the painting trade and 
becomea skilled artisanina pro- 
gressive, essential industry.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


S'DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Rebuilt GUARANTEED 
STANDARD NO.IO 
SELF STARTER MODEL 


REMINGTON 


New low prices. A remark- 


able bargain. Looks and writes 

like new. Full 84 character keyboard, standard size type, 
back spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, other late im- 
provements. Order TODAY or write for circular. Many 
other standard makes. Shipments from nearest of our 28 
stores. Time payments if desired. Resident salesmen 
wanted. 

American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 

Factory, 450-R Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Slobe<“Wernicke 


is holding this new book for you! 
KF eng SEND FOR IT è orn 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 4 


Please send me, without charge, your book —“Unusual 
Decorative Effects for Bookcases” —which is illustrated 
throughout with new ideas in home decoration—FREE. 


Name 
Address 
Town or City Scare. 
B22- 
ae sore tteres y 
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PERFECTION 


OIL HEATER 


To the sick 


fort. It is economical too. 


Your choice of several colors. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


7126 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


At Home—in Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
any successful cartoonists of today 
e ng from to $200 and more 
_aweek. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c In 
stamps for full information and chart 
totest yourability. Also stale age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland,O. 


AMERICAN [\ STATIONERY 
E A 


The leading household note paper 
—used in better homes everywhere. 
Made from National Bank Bond— 
asuperior paper. Name and address 
neatly printed on 200 sheets and 100 
envelopes in rich, dark blue ink. 
Size of sheet is 6 x 7; envelopes to 
match. American Stationery is sold 
only by mail from Peru, Indiana. 


To handle our enormous volume of business 
with dispatch the U. S. Government has estab- 
lished a branch Post Office in our plant. We 
serve one million customers. Remit with order 
—or, if inconvenient at the moment, we will 
ship C. O. D. West of Denver and outside of 
U. S. add-10%. Money refunded if you are 
not wholly satisfied. 


The American Stationery Co. 
124 Park Avenue, eru, Indiana 


OUR “REGULAR” PACKAGE 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


room, or any room—the 
instant, glowing, dependable warmth of a 
Perfection Oil Heater brings untold com- 
One gallon of 
kerosene furnishes ten hours’ clean heat. 


“Play a little more golf, or tennis,” I 
said to him. 

“But I don’t play golf or tennis,” he 
objected. 

“Well,” I said, “do you like handball? 
That’s a good game to keep you fit.” 

“Doctor,” he said, “I never played a 
game in my life”? 

It was astounding; but it was true. 

I put him in a class in calisthenics, and 
prescribed an hour’s regular exercise for 
him every day. By the end of the year 
the improvement in his appearance was 
little short of marvelous. He had the 
muscular equipment of a forty-two-year- 
old athlete—but he had no use for it. He 
couldn’t learn to play any game well 
enough to give him satisfaction. I could 
build up his forty-two-year-old muscles, 


| but I couldn’t teach them new tricks. 


| ONE of the principal rules, as I said 


Rug-protecting floor-tray—exclusive 
with Perfection—snaps on—carries 
with heater. Furnished on blue and 
white 


enameled models—optional 
with others. 


Course in 2 Years 


Be a lawyer. Law trained men 
earn big money and occupy top 
Dositions in usiness 
and public life. 


$5,000 to $10,000 

a year is what you can earn, 

Our improved system guides you 

step by step until you have passed 

the bar examination in any state, Low cost, easiest 

terms, We furnish everything including complete 
Law Library. Send for free catalog. 

MERICAN SCHOOL 


A 
Dept. L-11 Drexel Ave. and 58th Chicago 


Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists 
earn big money. $25 to $100 a week and | 
more. Learn at home in spare time under | 
personal direction of one of America’s most 
famous newspaper, magazine, advertising 
artists of 35 years’ successful experience. 


BE AN ARTIST 


Delightful, fascinating profession. Wonderful 
new home-study method makes drawing easy! 
Send postal or letter today for special offer, 
telling of complete Artist's Outfit FREE to new students. 
Write for illustrated book,""New Easy Way to Become an 
Artist.” Don't delay—write at once. Address 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 


Room 351, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


before, is—don’t worry! By that, I 
mean don’t take your business home with 
you at night. n’t spend time that 
should be occupied with eating, sleeping, 
or recreation in mulling over ways and 
means. Forget it! 

Two professors of mathematics were 
working side by side in the same univer- 
sity. They were approximately the same 
age. As nearly as possible, conditions 
were equal for them. One of them taught 
his subject, gave his class the marks they 
deserved, and if any of them failed to pass 
it was their fault. 

The other one thought he was more 
conscientious. He worried if one of his 
students fell behind. He thought it must 
in some way be his fault, and he lay 
awake nights trying to find a way to bring 
the student up to the standard. 

Both of these professors were healthy 
men. The one who did his best for his 
students in the classroom, and let it go 
when he got outside, is alive, well, and 
happy to-day. The other one died at 
fifty-five. Worry killed him. 

Usually a man is forty years old, or even 
more, before he begins to think about how 
long he is going to live. Before forty most 
men are busy and unselfconscious. After 
forty a man slacks down a little, and 
begins to think of the future. 

A normal man should increase in 
strength and efficiency until he is forty, 
which may be considered the peak of the 
efficiency curve. It depends upon the indi- 
vidual at what slope the curve descends. - 

In the case of men like Doctor Eliot, 
of Harvard, who is eighty-nine, or 
Chauncey Depew, who also is eighty-nine, 
the downward gradient after fifty has been 
so gradual as to be almost imperceptible. 
Doctor Eliot, at fifty, showed little differ- 
ence between that age and forty; his 
appearance at sixty showed little differ- 
ence between that age and fifty; and at 
seventy he had scarcely changed from 
what he was at sixty. 

Each individual has two ages: his 
age in years and his physical age. The 
latter is determined by the condition of 
his bodily functions. A man might be 
only thirty years old, reckoned by the 
date of his bik: but if his arteries are 
fifty, that is his real age. 

When a:man reaches middle life, he 
loses elasticity and recuperative power, 
and must be correspondingly careful not 
to over-exercise. 

Nature is indulgent to youth. One of 
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our runners, nineteen years old, entered 
an important race with no training. Ten 
ards from the finish line he dropped. 

e was unconscious twenty minutes, and 
for a short time his fate was in doubt. 
Then he began to recover. During the 
following year, under training, he won 
every race he entered. Ten years later 
his heart was as sound as a dollar. 

But when a man reaches forty, nature 
has no such kindness for him. If a middle- 
aged man exhausted himself physically 
to the same extent as the boy Fa of, 
he would either die on the spot or, if he 
came out of the ordeal with his life, his 
heart would be very seriously and per- 
manently impaired. 

Nature warns everyone of approaching 
exhaustion by unmistakable signs. Pant- 
ing breath; hammering, plunging heart; 
flagging and uncertain muscles; all these 
signs indicate that the danger point is 
reached. To the middle-aged man this 
warning is imperative and backed with 
the threat of death or invalidism. 

As time goes on, he must consult more 
and more the warning given him by his 
breathing and muscles, and stop when 
they ask him to. His endurance has begun 
to fail; and, as recuperation is slow, he 
must gradually lessen the demands on it. 

The age in years is not always an 
infallible guide. The surest indications of 
“physiological middle age,” which is the 
real thing, are stiffening of the joints, loss 
of muscular quickness and elasticity, and 
slowness to recover from strain. 

Sleep must be full, restful, and regular. 
If you sleep best in the open air, by all 
means have a sleeping porch, or some 
substitute for it. If, on the contrary, your 
sleep is light and troubled out of doors, 
arrange your bedroom for sufficient venti- 
lation, and sleep in the house. 


BY THIS time you will know what you 
ought to eat and what to leave alone. 
If coffee keeps you awake, or if tea over- 
excites your nerves, cut them out. Be 
careful not to eat too much. i 

Whether you like them or not, if they 
do not disagree with you, see that your 
diet contains a plentiful proportion of 
bulky green foods such as spinach, lettuce, 
and the like. Decrease the proportion of 
meat in your ration, and eat more vege- 
tables. Go easy on the wheat bread, and 
treat yourself to bran muffins and corn 
bread. By doing so you will not only add 
to your days, but you will help to keep 
your waist line down where it belongs. 

Be careful about sudden or severe drains 
on your strength. Don’t go into weight- 
lifting contests. And if you go in bathing, 
content yourself with a short swim in the 
shallows, and take the rest of your bath on 
the beach. Unless a man swims with great 
regularity and considerable skill, it is one 

of the most exhausting of sports. 
` Work as hard as you want to in work- 
ing hours. Work never hurt anybody. It 
is too little play, too much food, and not 
enough sleep that does the damage. 

I have purposely refrained from laying 
down detailed regimens, because each 
individual must work that out for himself, 
either alone or with the aid of his physi- 
cian. I know from my experience and 
observation that the observance of the 
right habits of living will add anywhere 
from ten to twenty-five years to the life 
of the individual. 
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Joe Cook Does More 
Stunts Than Anyone 
Else on the Stage 


(Continued from page 34) 


they met they were acting in the same 
company. But they soon left the stage 
and went to Chicago, where Lopez fol- 
lowed his real profession as an artist. 

It was in Chicago that Joe Cook, or, 
rather, Joe Lopez, Junior, was born. 
little later the family moved to Evans- 
ville, Indiana; then to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, where Joe’s father opened an 
art store and taught classes in drawing 
and painting. But when little Joe was 
three years old his father was drowned. 
A few months later, his mother also died. 

The two children, Joe and an elder 
brother, were adopted by a Mr. and Mrs. 
Cook, of Evansville, Indiana, who had 
known the Lopez family when it lived in 
that town. The Cooks had a comfortable 
house, a roomy barn, and a huge back 
yard. The barn and the yard are impor- 
tant items in this story. 


“ust as far back as I can remember,” 
Cook said to me, “I wanted to go 
on the stage. Not as an actor, but as a 

erformer of all kinds of stunts. Little 
> little, our back yard became an open- 
air gymnasium. My mother—I always 
call her that, for she was the only mother 
I can remember—was wonderful to us 
boys. She let me put up all kinds of home- 
made apparatus in the yard and the barn; 
and although the place was always over- 
run with kids, she never protested. 

“T practiced almost every minute that 
I wasn’t in school, or in bed asleep. And 
it was those years of practice that enable 
me to do the variety of things I can do 
to-day. I don’t believe that anybody can 
master any kind of work, if he doesn’t 
love it enough to begrudge the time he 
has to be away from it. 

“After my foster-father died we moved 
to New York. We weren’t rich in those 
days, but my mother had enough for us to 
live on. I was fourteen years old then. 
At first, we lived in an apartment in 
Thirty-sixth Street; and a city apart- 
ment, let me tell you, is mo place for a boy 
to practice the stunt I was trying to mas- 
ter then—juggling five Indian clubs. 

“I used to try doing it over my bed. 
But the clubs would hit the ceiling, or 
else drop on the floor with a crash; so 
I went around to Thirty-seventh Street, 
opposite the fire station, and practiced 
there. Later, 1 found a gymnasium, 
where 1 could stand on a mat. That 
saved breaking so many clubs. But in 
the four years I worked to accomplish 
that stunt l broke over a hundred. 

“But I never lost interest. l used to 
hate to go to bed at night, because I 
wanted to keep on practicing. 1 would 
wake up at five in the morning and wait 
impatiently for daylight, so that I could 
begin again. Later, when we moved 
near another gymnasium, I practiced there 
from eight o’clock in the morning until 
noon. After fifteen minutes for a hasty 
lunch in a café, I practiced until time for 
dinner. And I went back in the evening 
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and kept it up until bedtime. I did all 
kinds of things: juggling things, trapeze 
performances, wire walking, rolling-globe 
walking—everything! 

“I began doing the rolling-globe stunt 
when I was a kid back in Evansville. 
There was a summer park near town; and 
one season the chief attraction was a man 
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who walked a globe up and down the 
incline of a spiral tower. These globes— 
the ones used by professionals—are ex- 
pensive. 1 couldn’t afford to buy one, 
so I went to a sawmill in Evansville and 
got them to make me one. 

“It was some trick to walk that ball!” 
laughed Cook. “The real globes are 
hollow and perfectly round. Mine was 
solid, and almost egg-shaped! But I 
learned to walk on it, anyway. Then, of 
course, I wanted to emulate the man with 
the spiral tower. So one morning at 
daybreak 1 got some of the other kids to 
help me carry my big wooden egg out to 


the park, where no one was stirring at 
that hour. I tried to work it up the tower; 
but, owing to its peculiar egg-shape, it 
kept striking against the sides. 

“This racket woke up the professional 
performer, who was sleeping in a tent 
close by, and he suddenly appeared on the 
scene. Instead of seeing how funny it 
was for a kid to be out there before sun- 
up, trying to climb that tower on a wooden 
egg that reeled drunkenly, he flew into a 
rage and drove us off the place. 


TE an interest in his sports, and 
help him get the most benefit from 
them. If he is getting to the point where 
he is beginning to want a gun of his own, 
don’t put him off. There is a time in 
every boy’s life when nothing else will do 
but a gun of his own. Start him off with 
a harmless one—a Daisy Air Rifle. 

Just as “business-like” and handsome as a 
real hunting rifle, but safe, because it uses 


Win Your Boy’s 


Confidence 


compressed air instead of powder. Show 
him how to use it and encourage him to 
become a real “sharpshooter.” Millions 
of American men got their first training 
in marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
Different Daisy Models range in 
price from $1.00 to $5.00, in size 
to suit the younger. as well as 
the older boys. Ask any hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer. 


“However, 1 got my mother to let me 
build a tower of my own in the back yard. 
One day, when I was practicing there, 
the chief of police came by. I had put 
the tower close to the fence, which was of 
boards with sharp points on top. If I 
had fallen, 1 would have landed on these 

ints; but l felt so sure of myself that 
Mhean even thought of this. 

“ But the chief of police did! He yelled 
to me to ‘come down off of there.’ Then 
he called my mother out and told her 
l was likely to kill myself. 

“*Yes,’ she said, ‘I know heis. If you 
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warmth on winter’s coldest days! 

Pure, close-knit wool on the outside, to 
shut out the cold. Soft, fleecy cotton on the 
inside, to keep your feet in luxurious com- 
fort. It’s a medium-weight sock with all 
the style, beauty and durability for which 
Iron Clad Hosiery is famous. 

Ask your dealer for Iron Clad Sock No. 334 
Oxford Gray, or No. 335 Black. In either 
color it is only 60c a pair East of the 
Rockies. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us your remittance direct, stating size 
(944 to 12) and color desired. We’ll pay 


the postage. 
Cooper, Wells & Co. 
204 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich, 


“ , cribes 1 
laughed Cook. “I guess shed found I Hot Sol and Sil Warning hal Cua E 


Eggs fortian hi. Sı 
could take „care of myself peg well. J. W. MILLER COs Box 48, Rockford, Il. 
Even as a kid I never really hurt myself. 


“BY THE time I was twelve years old 
I was a good trapeze performer, 
could walk either tight or slack wire—I 
strung them between the peach trees in 
the yard—could juggle almost anything, 
walk on that old wooden egg, and do a 
lot of other stunts. Of course our yaid 
and barn were always full of kids. So I 
decided we'd give public performances. 

“My mother certainly was a good sport. 
The things she let me do to that place 
would have sent most mothers into fits. 
We boys built an arch over the gate, 
painted Pleasure Park on it in big 
letters, and strung red, white, and blue 
electric lights over it. We hung Japanese 
lanterns in the trees and turned the hay 
loft of the barn into a theatre. 

“But the only way of reaching the hay 
loft was by climbing ladders; and we knew 
the women and girls would balk at that. 
So I went to the sawmill and bongi two 
side pieces for a flight of stairs. Then we 
cut a doorway in the barn on a level with 
the loft, and built outside stairs up to 
this door. 

“We charged a nickel admission. The 
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usual fee for kid shows was ten pins, or 
a hatful of rags—and if you came without 
the rags they’d let you in anyway. But 
we used to have an audience of forty or 
fifty, all paid admissions, no free list. 

“There was one funny thing about our 
schemes,” laughed Cook; “a young fel- 
low that worked in a store down-town got 
interested in what we were doing and 
offered to help us. He gave us a lot of 
red, white, and blue stuff to trim the 
barn, cleats for fastening the electric 
wires, and other things. He always said, 
‘Oh, this is just old stuff that’s been lying 
around the store for ages! Nobody wants 
it.’ 

“T was only twelve years old, and of 
course I believed him. I supposed i 
was just useless old stuff. But it seems 
that after we moved away from Evans- 
ville there was quite a scandal. People 
said we boys had stolen those things. 


“VV HEN I was thirteen years old, my 
foster-father died, and that year 
my mother sent me to a preparatory 
schocl at Dayton, Ohio. TIl never forget 
my first two days at that ‘prep’ school! 
You never saw a more homesick boy. But 
the third day things began to happen. 
That afternoon there was to be a baseball 
game between the team from one of the 
upper classes and the ‘Minnows,’ which 
was the team of younger boys like me. 
Well, back in Evansville, baseball had 
been my middle name! I had perfect 
control of my muscles, thanks to my years 
of practice in using them. 

“Two of the boys had been told to take 
me in charge and see that | wasn’t lone- 
some; but they were having an up-hill 

ob of it until we went to the ball game. 
ie seems that something had happened 
to the pitcher for the ‘Minnows,’ and they 
were skirmishing around for a substitute. 
1 was a newcomer, so they asked me if I 
could pitch. I said I could, and as they 
had no one else they decided to take a 
chance on me. After I had struck out 
pretty nearly every member of the other 
team, and we had won the game hands 
down, the ‘Minnows’ elected me as regu- 
lar pitcher then and there. 

“That evening I was the center of 
interest again when | got out the balls I 
used in juggling and began to practice 
over my bed in the dormitory. You see, 
I just loved doing it. I’d rather have 
gone without eating than have given u 
practicing stunts. The boys thought i 
was wonderful—I was good, for a kid— 
and when they found l could do other 
things I pretty nearly owned the place. 
Inside of a week, we had wires strung be- 
tween the trees in the big yard, and the 
air was full of boys trying to walk them. 

“The next year my mother and | 
moved to New York, where I went 
on practicing harder than ever. Finally, 
when I was sixteen, I believed 1 was 
good enough to appear in a real theatre. 
So when I saw an advertisement, signed 
by Jack Levy, for ‘Anything that has a 
dollar in it,’ 1 went to see him. 

“I did something you will think wasn’t 

uite honest; but I want to explain about it. 
By that time 1 could juggle eight balls at 
a time. Later, I could keep nine going 
in practice, but I wasn’t sure enough of 
myself to do it before an audience. 

“If Pd take five or six balls—without 
letting you know how many I had—and 
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Earn While Learning 
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write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and 
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MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
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refresh and clear the throat and stop the 
annoying tickle. Made of pure cane sugar, 
menthol and horehound. The menthol 
heals—the horehound soothes. 
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should keep them going constantly and 
rapidly, you couldn’t tell kow many balls 
I had. 1 knew this, for l’d often tried it 
on my friends. With eight balls, there’s 
just a steady stream of them. 

“Well, I was sure I could make good, 
if I could only get a chance, so this is what 
l did: I hung seventeen balls in the air, 
suspending them by threads in the po- 
sitions they would be in if I were juggling 
them. Then I had a photograph made 
of me and the seventeen balls. Ìt looked 
as if I really were keeping them all going. 
The threads didn’t show, except in a few 

laces, and I carefully painted these out. 
hen I went to see Levy, | showed him 
this photograph. He counted the balls. 

y an you really juggle seventeen 
balls? he asked, very much impressed. 

“You can see for yourself,’ I said, 
pointing to the picture. 

“Tt was a trick, of course. But I knew 
very well that my eight balls would 
look like seventeen—or seventy, for that 
matter. And I guess they did, for Levy 
engaged me for a special performance and 
seemed satisfied with my act. A little 
later I was engaged for a week at a 
regular theatre, and I’ve been on the stage 
ever since. 

“At first I did only juggling, the rolling- 
globe act, and stunts like that. But grad- 
ually I worked in other things. For 
instance, I would model a head in clay 
and paint a picture. I couldn’t make a 
copy of this cup here, simple as it is. 
Yet I used to model a head of Lincoln, 
doing it in a few minutes on the stage. 

“But that was the only thing I did 
model! And I could do it because 
learned it, inch by inch, just as you would 
learn anything else. I practiced it dozens 
and scores of times, until I could almost 
have made it with my eyes shut. It was 
the same way with the pictures. I did 
two: an Irishman’s head, and a landscape 
which I did upside down and then turned 
over when it was finished.” 


s IS THAT true of everything you do?” I 
asked. “Isit alla question of practice?” 
“Not entirely,” said Cook. “I can do 
any dance step I ever saw. I don’t mean 
classical dancing but regular stage danc- 
ing. I guess my ‘years of practicing acro- 
batic stunts has something to do with 
that, too, for they gave me perfect mus- 
cular control.” 

“How many musical instruments do 
you play?” 

“All of them—but none of them well!” 
laughed Cook. “Oh, I do play the violin 
pretty well.” 

“How about singing?” 

“Well, I do that too; and I’ve never 
seen anybody get up and leave the theatre, 
so I guess it might be worse. You see, the 
difference between me: and other per- 
formers is in my ability to do so many 
things. 

“For instance, in juggling, there’s only 
one thing I do that is unique—the stunt 
with five Indian clubs. I’m not the 

reatest ball juggler in the world. My 
imit, for public performances, is eight 
balls; and there is one man who can handle 
eleven. But he can’t do the Indian club 
stunt, nor any one of the dozen other 
things that I can do. There are better 
trapeze performers than I am; better con- 
tortionists, singers, players, artists, clay 
modelers, and soon. But while they can 


Are You the Boss 


-or Are You Riley$ 


HE BOSS gives the orders—Riley 

takes them and does what he is told. 

Both started the same, had equal 
ability to begin with: Riley works harder 
than the BOSS and gets less money. 
What is the answer? 

Training did it. Your brain is an en- 
gine that needs fuel. Study and train- 
ing supply the fuel that makes it go. 
And when you mix brains with your 
work you SIMPLY CANNOT HELP 
BUT GET AHEAD. 


Be a Contractor or Builder 


Fit yourself for a big job in the Contract- 
ing or Building business. Train for it right 
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pe but thorough, is taught by experts who 
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Regulation, Use of Steel Square, Water Sup- 
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The cost is low, terms easy, results quick 
and sure. Our money-back guarantee insures 
satisfaction. Thousands are earning BIG 
MONEY in this business today. Get ready 
to get yours. Fill out the coupon now. Check 
the Course you are interested in. It costs you 
nothing but a 2c stamp for full information. 
It will mean much for your future. 
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FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
Room 317, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists aro well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send à copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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SOFT FOODS 


cause tender 


tender gums bring 
trouble to teeth 


OUGH, COARSE FOOD once 
gave to the gums a healthy 
stimulation, but modern food, soft 
and creamy, gives little or no exer- 
cise, and gums today are growing 
soft and flabby. 


They are unable to cushion and nourish 
the teeth correctly, and in consequence, teeth 
today are less healthy — more subject to 
decay, to pyorrhea and to other infections. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Ask any dentist. He will tell you how tooth 
troubles due to soft gumsareon theincrease. 
Probably he will also tell you that Ipana is 
the great enemy of the “pink toothbrush” 
and how he prescribes its use to keep the 
gums healthy and firm. 


In stubborn cases of soft and spongy 
gums, he may also advise a gum massage 
with Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. For Ipana Tooth Paste, 
because of the presence of ziratol, has a de- 
cided tendency to strengthen soft gums and 
to keep them firm and healthy. 


Send for a Trial Tube 


Ipana not only takes care of your gums, but 
cleans the teeth perfectly. And its taste, as 
you will find if you send for a trial tube, is 
unforgetably good. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 


Bristol- oN at ali drug and 
Myers N lepartment 
Co. S D 

45 Rector St. 

New York, 

N.Y. 


stores—50c 
Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without S 
charge or obligation on Ai 
my part. ` 
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do one thing better than I can they aren’t 
able to do as many things. 

“But you’re never so good that you 
can’t be better!” said Cook emphatically. 
“T realized that; so I tried to improve 

y ‘line’ by adding something entirely 
different. There’s one thing folks never 
tire of—ideas with a good laugh in them! 
So I began trimming up my stunts, so to 
speak, with funny details. I kept up a 
running talk while I was going on with 
my act. And gradually this became more 
and more important, until the funny de- 
tails and the talk were the main thing.” 


VERYONE who has seen Joe Cook’s 
act in recent years knows that this is 
true. One of the funniest things in the 
theatre is his explanation, to the audience, 
of why he won't imitate four Hawaiians. 
I ought to say ‘his explanations’; for he 
is always thinking up new ones. 

By the way, he puts the quality of his 
humor toa severe test. He does not make 
up for the stage. He does not wear eccen- 
tric costumes, or depend on anything of 
that sort to get a laugh. He doesn’t 
even look like an actor when he appears 
on the stage. He might be simply a well- 
dressed young business man. 

A good many comedians hire somebody 
else to think up their jokes for them. 
Then they learn this string of jokes— 
“patter” as it is called—by heart, and 
reel it off to the letter. Joe Cook’s 
method is different. 

“In the vaudeville theatres, outside of 
the cities,” he told me, “the afternoon audi- 
ences are usually rather small. If I can 
puta thing over successfully with such an 
audience I’m pretty sure it must be good. 
So that’s where I try my new stuff. 

“Well, when I go out to try a story for 
the first ‘time, I haven’t any more notion 
than you have what it is going to be— 
except that I have one central idea. 

“You see, I figure that when | start a 
new story, out there in front of an aud- 
ience, I put myself in a hole—and no- 
body can get me out except myself. But 
I’ve got to get out! And what you’ve 
got to do, you can do. If I should sit 
down at home and try to think up a 
funny yarn about a fly, I’d know I might 
take all day to it; and if I didn’t succeed 
nobody would be the wiser. There’s no 
kick in that! But, gee! if I started a 
story in front of an audience and I didn’t 
come through, everybody there would 
know Id flopped. There’ s plenty of kick 
in that thought, believe me. And most 
of us need some kind of a kick to make us 
do all we are capable of doing. 

“TIl bet that works everywhere. Lots 
of people, when they find themselves in a 
situation where they’ve got to make good, 
or else be thrown down, surprise them- 
selves and everybody else by the way they 
meet it. I believe in deliberately putting 
yourself in a hcle!”’ 

In the course of our talk 1 asked Cook 
what are the hardest stunts he does. 
Some of the things he told me were 
rather surprising. For example, he said 
that it is very much harder to juggle an 
uneven number of balls than an even 
number. This is because the man doing 
the trick has two hands; and if he has the 
same number of balls for each hand there 
is a regular rhythm. This rhythm is 
broken if he uses an uneven number. 
After Cook had learned to handle six 
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balls it took him eight months of constant 
practice to add one more ball, making 
the number seven. But he increased 
this to eight without much difficulty, be- 
cause that was an even number. 

In juggling, say, eight balls instead of 
six, the stunt is not accomplished by 
throwing them higher but by keeping them 
moving faster. It is a question of speed, 
not distance. One reason he cannot in- 
crease his five Indian clubs to six is that 
they take up so much room as they go 
through the air. Another reason is that 
they must come back to his hand at the 
a angle to be caught by the stem. 

alls, hoops, and plates do not have to be 
caught at one point. Therefore they are 
less difficult to juggle and can be handled 
with more speed. 

It is about ten times as hard to walk a 
slack wire as'a tight wire. The very first 
time that Joe Cook, as a boy, stepped onto 
the tight wire he had strung between the 
back-yard peach trees, he walked across 
it without any trouble whatever. But he 
had a long struggle to learn to balance 
himself on a sagging and swaying slack 
wire. The whole secret of his astonish- 
ing physical achievements is found in 
the patience and persistence with which 
he worked. 


Queer Things 
That Hotel Guests 
Leave — and Take 


(Continued from page 49) 


all the soap from the bathroom. Some- 
times they take the glass tumblers. 

“Of course, in the case of soap and sta- 
tionery, they probably think they have a 
right to take it. But they certainly 
have no excuse for taking the permanent 
fixtures, or the linen, or the blankets.” 

“No,” I said; “it seems incredible. But 
are you able to balance this loss? There 
must be leavers as well as takers. Some 
guests go off with your property; but 
others forget some of their belongings. 
Doesn’t that even things up?” 

“No,” said Miss Rowe; “because we 
make every effort to return these articles 
to their proper owners. Practically 
all things of any value are claimed by 
the people who left them. If an article isn’t 
claimed, it is given to the employee who 
found it. Mrs. Callan, who is our head 
floor-clerk, and has charge of our Lost 
and Found Department, can tell you all 
about it.” 

Picking up her telephone, Miss Rowe 
asked Mrs. Callan to join us; and in 
a few moments I was listening to a 
second surprising chapter of this inside 
story of hotel life. lf we call the first 
chapter “Takings,” this one should be 
entitled “Leavings.” 

“Do many people forget some of their 
belongings when they leave the hotel?” 
I asked. 

“On an average, almost two hundred 
and fifty a day,” said Mrs. Callan. 

“What do they leave behind?” 

“Everything—from a toothbrush to a 
fur coat! A woman went off not long 
ago and left in her room a beautiful fur 
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Oak Floors 


throughout 


for permanence, character, charm 


The new finishes will express ‘your individual 
taste, conforming to the color scheme adopted for 
each room, and enhancing the beauty of the natura] 
grain and figure that characterize oak, 

If your home has old-fashioned softwood floors, it 
can be modernized by a special thickness of oak 
flooring called 34 inch, laid over the present floors, 
one room at a time, if desirable. 

Oak floors improve in mellowness and charm with 
the years, and are always modern, 


wrap worth about five thousand dollars. 
I had happened to see, in one of the shops, 
the silk with which the wrap was lined; 
so I know what it cost—forty-eight 
dollars a yard! 

“When anything is left in a room 
I have it wrapped and labeled with the 
name and address of the person who 
had registered for that room. Ordinary 
articles are kept in the Lostt and Found 
Department. Valuables, such as jewelry 
and money, are deposited in the safe. 
Then I write to the address of the person, 
saying that we have such and such an 
article, and asking for instructions as to 
forwarding it. We hold the articles for 
sixty days; or even longer, if they are 
valuable. 

“Toothbrushes lead in the list of 
articles left in rooms; probably because 
the guest waits for a brush to dry before 

acking it, and then forgets it. If the 
ruth as a special handle, silver, for 
instance, it is sure to be claimed, no 
matter how worn and dilapidated it is.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Rowe, “we have 
forwarded ancient brushes and half- 
empty tubes of tooth paste that were not 
worth the postage it took to send them. 
However, as the owners frequently let us 
pay the postage, that item doesn’t bother 
them.’ 


Oak floors are laid 
throughout ‘The 
Perfect House,” 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., 
now being featured 
in motion picture 
houses under the 
title “The Great 
Idea.” 


Wouldn't you like 
to know more 
about the advant- 
ages of oak floors? 
Our new booklet, 
“The Story of Oak 
Floors” is full of 
interesting infor- 
mation, with col- 
ored plates of the 
new modern fin- 
ishes, 
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Ke HAT was the most extraordina 
thing ever left by a guest?” I asked. 
“Well,” laughed Mrs. Callan, “I think 
the prize ought to be given to the man 
who went off and left his glass eye on the 
bureau. The maid who discovered it 
received quite a shock when she saw it 


lying on the tray.” ie eet 
“Did the gentleman claim his missing 
orb?” I asked. 


“Indeed he did! By telegraph. That 
case is unique in my experience. But a 
good many people have left their false 
teeth, which is almost as strange a lapse 
of memory. Both men ad women 
depart, minus an upper or lower set, 
even minus both! As for false hair, we’ve 
had enough of it left to make a mattress.” 

“And are these aids to nature claimed 
by their owners?” 

“Oh, yes—but without admitting owner- 
ship! he person who occupied the 
room writes Br the missing article; but 
almost invariably he, or she, says that 
the teeth or hair belonged to a relative 
or a friend. 

“There are times,” Mrs. Callan said 
thoughtfully, “when I can’t help thinking 
that these leavers, as you call them, are 
not so forgetful as they seem to be. 
Can you imagine ahy woman, for in- 
stance, going off and leaving a great 
big picture hat in her room? Forgetting 
it, I mean.” 

“But why would she leave it? I 
demanded. ‘‘Unless, of course, it was 
old and worthless.” 

“Oh no, I’m talking about perfectly 
good hats,” said Mrs. Callan. “‘Good— 
but large!” she added with emphasis. 
| “Hats that had probably been crowded 
out of their owners’ trunks; or had just 
been purchased here in New York. The 
| owners were saved the trouble of carrying 
| a huge hatbox, or of having their enor- 
mous headgear crated and shipped, by 
leaving the job to us.” 

“They do leave some things intention- 
ally,” said Miss Rowe. “Cotton um- 


brellas, for instance, which they probably 
rented or bought when they were caught 
in a storm. Then the weather clears up, 
and they don’t want to be bothered to 
carry a cheap, clumsy umbrella. Some- 
times they leave their rubbers. But if 
these are in good condition, they usually 
have us send them on by parcel post. 

“There’s one thing in this connection 
that I want to emphasize; and that is the 
temptation which these careless people 
put in the way of employees. lt is a 
pretty severe test of a girl’s honesty, 
especially if she is poor, to find a nice fat 
pocketbook under a ‘pillow when she goes 
to a room to make up the bed. 

“One of our maids found a pocketbook 
containing $4,091 under a guest’s pillow. 
lt probably was more money than she 
had ever seen at one time in her whole 
life. But she turned it in as quickly as 
she possibly could. 

“Another guest sent a suit of clothes 
to the valet department to be cleaned 
and pressed. It is part of the routine 
in that department to search carefully 
all clothing sent to it. This suit was 
turned over to one of the valets and, 
in going through the pockets, he found 
a roll of money. Six $1,000 bills and 
enough more to make $6,540 altogether! 
It would have been a small fortune to 
him; but he turned it in immediately. 
And the guest hadn’t even missed the 
money before it was given back to him. 

“Think of that! fe hadn’t missed six 
thousand dollars! Really, people are 
amazing. Sometimes it seems as if, when 
they leave their rooms, they must be 
walking in their sleep. For instance, if 
you were addicted to the saxophone, do 
yos think you could go off, leaving that 

ig brass thing behind? 

“People leave their saxophones, and 
their violins, and their cornets, and their 
ukuleles—almost every sort of musical 
instrument except a bass drum and the 
kind of a horn that looks like a brass boa 
constrictor. You know, the kind that 
goes around a fat German bandman two 
or three times and ends in a wide mouth 
that you could drop a baby into. 


“QIPEAKING of clothes, of course 

hundreds of nightgowns and pajamas 
are left in the rooms. We had a funny 
experience with a man who went off 
and left a shirt in the bureau drawer. We 
sent him a letter, telling him that the 
article had been found and asking him 
if we should forward it to him. 

“In typewriting this communication, 
the letter ‘h’ was blurred and looked 
like 'k? In a few days we received a 
reply, in which the man protested, with 
a great show of indignation, that he didn’t 
know what we meant. 

““My behavior at your hotel,” he 
wrote, ‘was above reproach. I beg to 
inform you that I am a respectable 
married man. I am not interested in 
any lady, except my wife. I don’t know 
what you mean by asking if I want my 
skirt. But if you'll please send me my 
shirt, I shall be very much obliged .” 

“That reminds me,” said Mrs. Callan 
“of the man who found himself beref 
of his trousers. It was one of those quee; 
mix-ups that seem impossible, but tha 
do actually occur sometimes. 

“A man checked out of a certain room 
and the baggage was taken down. Tate, 
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when the maid went into the room she 
found a pair of trousers hanging in the 
closet; so she reported this, and the 
trousers were sent to the Lost and Found 
Department. 

“After a while, the office received an 
S O S call from the supposedly vacant 
room; something about trousers. They 
couldn’t make anything out of it, so some- 
one was sent up to investigate, and en- 
countered a distracted gentleman, arrayed 
only in his underwear. It took some 
time to clear up the mystery; but this 
was the situation: The room had been 
occupied by two men. One checked out; 
the other intended to leave later. But 
as the first man hadn’t explained this at 
the desk all the baggage was taken down. 

“The second man returned to the room, 
took off his trousers, and sent them to the 
valet department to be pressed. Then 
he went to the closet where he had 
left another pair; but, to his surprise and 
dismay, it was empty. In his trouserless 
state, he couldn’t leave the room, so he 
wildly telephoned to the office. The 
missing garment was traced to the Lost 
and Found Department; and, after a 
brief period of retirement, the gentleman 
emerged, clothed and, more or less, in 
his right mind again.” 


“TNO YOU remember the affair of the 

dress coat?” said Miss Rowe to 
Mrs. Callan. “That was so funny,” she 
explained to me, “that even the chief 
sufferer had to laugh. He was a guest 
in the hotel; and although the affair was 
ar his fault I certainly did feel sorry for 

im. 

“This was what happened: Calling 
the maid, he showed her his dress coat 
and asked her to do something to it; she 
didn’t know what, for she was a foreigner 
and understood very little English. 
However, she did know that it was not 
her business to do anything to the clothing 
of the guests. So she shook her head, 
and told him to send for a valet. 

“But the man wouldn’t take no for an 
answer. He insisted, and laid the coat 
out on the bed, and made motions, ex- 
plaining what he wanted done, and was 
so persistent that the girl finally tried 
to understand him. He folded the tails 
up on the rest of the coat, and drew his 
hand across the place where the waist 
line came, and talked and talked, until 
finally the girl thought she did understand. 

“Cut? she said, with her foreign 
accent. ‘You want me to cut there? 

“Yes! he said. ‘That’s it!’ 

“Well, he went down-stairs; and the 
girl got some scissors and did cut! She 
took the tails off, sewed up the edges of 
what was left of the coat, and laid it 
neatly on the bed. Some time later the 
man appeared at the floor-clerk’s desk 
in the corridor, holding up his ruined 
coat in one hand and the amputated 
tails in the other. The man admitted 
that he was to blame. 

“That was sensible in him; but it was 
a pity he hadn’t shown as much sense in 
the beginning. All he wanted the girl 
to do was to fold his coat and pin the tails 
upon the back. He could have done it 
himself in less time than he spent trying 
to get her to do it for him. 

ff wish I had kept a record of all the 
queer things people do. One of the 
rules of the hotel is that animals or birds 


Washing cleans only 


the skin 


PRTRUENT bathing keeps the 
skin clean and fresh. But far 
more important to your health 
and happiness is internal cleanli- 
ness. For on this depend a strong 
body and a clear mind. 


Youcannotbehealthy ifyoudon’t 
keep clean internally. A clogged 
intestinal system is a disease- 
breeder. Here start such ailments 
as bilious attacks, sleeplessness 
and other minor ailments arising 
from clogged intestines—each of 
which takes toll of your health 
and vitality. Poisons flood your 
system and your power of resist- 
ance is lowered. Health, even 
life itself, is threatened. In this 
clogging, say intestinal special- 
ists, lies the primary cause of 
more than three quarters of all 
illness, including the gravest dis- 
eases of life. 


How To Overcome Faulty 
Elimination 
Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come faulty elimination, says a noted 
authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition and 
often lead to permanent injury. 
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For Internal Cleanliness 


Medical science through knowledge of 
the intestinal tract gained by X-ray ob- 
servation and exhaustive tests has found 
in lubrication a means of overcoming 
faulty elimination. The gentle lubricant, 
Nujol, penetrates and softens the hard 
food waste. Thus it enables nature to 
secure regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol is not a medicine and cannot cause 
distress. Nujol hastens the rate of flow 
of the intestinal stream, preventing in- 
testinal sluggishness. 


Nujol is used in leading hospi and 
is prescribed by physicians throughout 


the world for the relief of faulty elimi- - 


nation in people of all ages. 


Don't give disease a start. Take Nujol 
as regularly as you brush your teeth or 
wash your face. Nujol establishes the 
habit of internal cleanliness—the healthi- 
est habit in the world. 


If you would maintain health and youth- 
ful energy adopt this habit of internal 
cleanliness. Nujol will make every day 
brighter and your enjoyment of life more 
keen. Keep a bottle of Nujol in the 
bathroom cabinet as a daily reminder. 
For sale at all druggists. 


Guaranteed Standard 
by Nujol Oil Co, 
Laboratories (New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 829-C, 7 Hanover Sq., New York. 

For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to cover 

packing and postage, please send me a trial bottle ot 
ujol and 16-page Booklet, “Faulty Elimination," (For 
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Crowds fill the air with 
germs. The city’s dust by 
srritating the throat, causes 
them to develop. This is 
the beginning of most in- 
fections. 


During 
Epidemics 
—safeguard the throat 


When epidemics are raging, or when 
colds and sore throats are going the 
rounds, do you take steps to protect 
yourself against infection? 

At these times your bodily resist- 
ances, which ordinarily protect you 
against disease, are likely to break 
down. They should then have help 
to enable them to throw off the mil- 
lions of germs that you draw into your 
mouth and throat with every breath 
you take. 


The soft, warm membranes of the 
throat form an ideal culture-bed for 
germs. Formamint tablets kill germs 
right here—at the port of entry. When 
dissolved slowly in the mouth they liber- 
ate a powerful yet harmless germicide, 
which, combining with the mouth 
fluids, penetrates to every fold and 
crevice in which germs can lodge and 
destroys them at the start. 

Unlike any other form of throat 
prophylaxis, Formamint protects you 
at the very moment when infection is 
most likely to occur. Whenever your 
bodily resistances are low, in crowds, 
or when you must come into close con- 
tact with people with colds or sore 
throats—you can carry Formamint 
with you. You will enjoy its refreshing 
taste. Get a bottle today. All drug- 
gists have it. 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


To avoid in- 

fection, when 

tired or run 

y= down or when 

< the throat is 

raw, dissolve a Formaraint tablet in 
the mouth every one or two hours. 


On receipt of four cents for postage, 
we will send you a pocket-case contain- 
ing five Formamint Tablets. Address 
Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. A3, 113 
West 18th St., New York City. 
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shall not be kept in the guests’ rooms, 
but must be taken to the baggage-room 
down-stairs. One man smuggled a young 
lion into his room, and was quite in- 
dignant when we insisted on transferring 
it to the basement. We have a regular 
menagerie down there most of the time. 
A man from Peru had a monkey, two 
wild pigs, a rat that was half rabbit, and 
an anteater in our zoo not long ago. 

“One woman had a cage of parrakeets 
down there once. She used to call me 
on the telephone every day and give 
orders as to their diet. They had to be 
fed on certain things. We bought this 
food and paid for it out of our own 
pockets. And when she went away she 
not only did not reimburse us for the 
money we had spent but she didn’t even 
thank us. 

“People differ amazingly, when it 
comes to gratitude. When we write to 
them telling them that a maid, for in- 
stance, has turned in some article of 
value which they have left behind, 
wouldn’t you think they would feel some 
obligation to the girl? But perhaps 
they don’t send her even a cent. I have 
known people to give a quarter to a 
maid who had turned in very expensive 
jewelry, or furs worth several hundred 
dollars. 

“On the other hand, many people are 
generous and kindly. They realize that 
the girl could, just as well as not, have 
kept the article she found; and they 
show their appreciation in a way that 
warms our hearts and makes us tempo- 
rarily forget our disappointment in the 
people who are selfish as well as careless. 


“d NN THE whole, most folks are not self- 
ish or careless. Some of them are 
charming. I want to show you a letter 
written t one of our guests. She lived in 
the hotel quite a long time; and, as she 
was a resident and not a transient, the rule 
about animal pets was suspended in her 
case, and she was allowed to keep her 
cat in her room. But the cat clawed the 
upholstery on one of the chairs; and, as 
the rule in such cases is that the guest 
shall pay for any damage, a bill for 
repairing the chair was sent to the 
woman. Here is her reply.” 
Miss Rowe handed me a letter which 
read as follows: 


It is awful for a kitty, 

In a great big lonely City, 

Where fine velvet covers all the easy chairs. 

As for persons— 

Some they kick it— 

Others spill odd things and nick it, 

So all “Penn” fittings must be given care. 

I’m quite willing, Mr. Crimmons, to repair 
your chair and trimmin’s, : 

Providin’ you won’t throw me in despair, 

By checking out my kitty— 

Without a bit of pity, 

Cause this is very harsh and hardly fair. 

My cat is quite a wonder. 

I admit, she made a blunder 

When she scratched the pretty cover on your 
chair. 

I explained the circumstances. 

She just gave me purring glances, : 

And covered my best dress with soft gray hair. 

But I assure you, Mr. Crimmons, 

Your velvet and your trimmin’s l 

Will receive the best attention and repair. 


“That’s the sort of thing,” said Miss 


‘fell off the chair. 


Rowe, when I had read the above letter, 
“that makes us smile and forget our 
troubles. 1 keep that copy in my files 
all the time, so that I can read it occasion- 
ally and feel cheered up. 


“MANY people seem to have absolutely 
no regard for hotel property. But 
when it comes to the smallest thing be- 
longing to them, it is a very different 
matter. An old toothbrush, a torn pair 
of pajamas, an old razor strop—why they 
write about these things as if they were 
worth a hundred dollars. 

“Speaking of razor strops,” Miss Rowe 
went on, in a softened tone, “I will tell 
you one incident that touched me very 
deeply. An old gentleman hurried into 
the hotel one day and told the clerk that 
he had left his razor strop in the room he 
had given up a little while before. The 
clerk notified me and I told him | hadn’t 
heard of its being found, but would see 
about it. 

“We went to the room and hunted in 
all the likely places, but didn’t discover 
the missing article. So I had the old 
gentleman sent up and he helped us to 
make another search. He seemed so 
unhappy and so determined to find his 
razor strop that l thought it must be 
something very remarkable—mounted in 
gold and set with precious stones. 

“Well, we hunted and we hunted. We 
opened all the drawers, looked under the 
furniture, and took the bed to pieces. 
Finally I climbed on a chair and examined 
the shelves in the closet. And there, 
away back in a dim corner, under the 
paper on the shelf, 1 found the lost razor 
strop. 

“When I got a good look at it, I almost 
It was the oldest and 
most dilapidated thing I ever saw! I 
felt a little disgusted with him for making 
such a fuss over an apparently worthless 
thing like that; and so held it out to him 
without saying a word. 

“Then I almost fell off the chair again, 
for his face was really transfigured as he 
clutched his precious strop, and there 
were real tears in his eyes when he tried 
to thank me. He said he was sorry to 
have put us to so much trouble, and that 
we must think him very foolish; but 
that the razor strop was the first present 
his wife had given him, years before, 
when they were first married. He told 
how happy they had been, until she 
died. e had gone on using the razor 
strop, making of it a sort of daily cere- 
mony which seemed to keep her near to 
him. 

“Perhaps it was a queer thing to be 
sentimental over—only an old razor strop! 
But it was the sentiment that counted; 
not the commonplace object that helped 
to keep it alive. We, who work in hotels, 
see so much of the seamy side of human 
nature that we are always delighted to 
come across people who are honest and 
courteous and warm-hearted. You don’t 
know how pleased we are at any touch 
of romance, any evidence of real feeling. 
So I think I was almost as happy as the 
old gentleman himself was, when I saw 
him fold his precious old razor strop, 
tuck it into his coat pocket and give it 
an affectionate little pat, as if he thought 
it knew it had been lost and was glad to 
be found again.” 
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The Old-Timers Pay 
Their Debt 


(Continued from page 43) 


They were interrupted by shouts from 
without. The whole school, it seemed, was 
thronging from the ball field. Mother 
Martin, as excited as any boy, hurried 
out to the porch, and as she was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of youngsters Pro- 
fessor Van Ander slipped away. 


“But you see, Van Ander, we must con- 

sider the good of the school.” It was 

the new president who spoke. ‘“She’s an 
old woman. She has no discipline—” 

Van Ander raised his head. “If by 


discipline, you mean harshness, tale-bear- 


ing, reporting a boy for some thoughtless 
Caelen I grant you're right; but ask 
anyone, from the freshmen of to-day to 
the men in that class of ’93, who were her 
first boys, if one of them ever told a lie to 


Mother Martin. There is something bet- 


ter, more character-building, than dis- 
cipline, Doctor McCallum.” 

There came a silence; then the president 
said, a bit uncomfortably, “We are giving 
her a generous pension.” 

Van Ander shrugged, and a gleam of an- 
ger shot through the president’s gray eyes. 

“As it happens, Van Ander,” he ex- 
plained, “her room is needed. The fresh- 
men have no suitable assembly hall. 
Elaborate plans are made to include that 
room in a new wing, which will give the 
younger boys a place to get together. This 
will be built as soon as we can finance it, 
and no other part of the building can 
be added to so advantageously. If Mrs. 
Martin has implied that we are harsh—” 

The president stopped suddenly, be- 
cause his new professor seemed not to be 
listening. He fad walked to the window 
and was examining a crack in the left- 
hand corner of the glass. When he faced 
about his eyes were alight and eager. He 
glanced at his watch. 

“Tt is almost lunch time,” he said 
thoughtfully. ‘Doctor McCallum, if I 
agree to raise funds for an addition, a 
larger, better one than you have planned, 
Opening out of Mrs. Martin’s room but 
not disturbing it, will you consider leaving 
the old lady where she is?” 

The president looked his surprise. 
“Where could you raise anything?” he 
temporized. “The alumni have already 
been bled for the new gymnasium.” 

Van Ander’s handsome lips curved in a 
smile. “There is one thing,” he answered, 
“that never bleeds quite dry, and that’s 
love for one’s mother; and PII wager, 
Doctor McCallum, that to many a Holden 
graduate Mother Martin has filled that 
place. All I ask is your promise that if I 
raise the money for that wing, she shall 
not be disturbed.” 

“Well,” hesitated the president, “‘if the 
trustees agree.” 


T WAS as the luncheon of the class of 
93 was drawing to a close that Professor 
an Ander arose from his seat at the 
faculty table. As he did so, an instant 
hush fell on the big room, for the profes- 
sor $ reputation as an after-dinner speaker 
was an enviable thing. 
“Ihave been asked,” he began, “to say 
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I Will Give You a Chance 
To Earn $200 a Week 


Ricar now, today, I offer you 
an opportunity to be your own 
boss—to work just as many hours a 
day as you please—to start when 
you want to and quit when you 
want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too 
good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell 
you about R. A. Pren- 
tiss, of Massachusetts, 
who was making only 
$3 a day. He accepted 
my offer. I gave him 
the same chance I am 
offering you. Now he 
makes as high as $700 a 
month and works only above five 
hours a day. 


You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then 
let me tell you about E. A. Sweet, 
of Michigan. He was an electrical 
engineer and didn’t know any- 
thing about selling. In his first 
month’s spare time he earned $243. 
Inside of six months he was making 
between $600 and $1,200 a month. 


J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in a 
small town of 631 population. He 
was sick, broke, out of a job. He 
accepted my offer. At this new work 
he has made as high as $69.50 in one 
day. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His regu- 
lar job paid him $2 a day, but this 
wonderful new work has enabled 
him to make $9,000 a year. 


Yes, and right this very minute you 
are being offered the same proposi- 
tion that has made these men so 
successful. Do you want it? Do you 
want to earn $40 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All- 
Weather Coats? They are advertised in 
all the leading magazines. A good-look- 
ing, stylish coat that’s good for summer 
or winter—that keeps out wind, rain or 
snow, a coat that everybody should have, 
made of fine materials for men, women 
and children, and sells for less than the 
price of an ordinary coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sdld in stores. 
All our orders come through our own 


t 


R. A. PRENTISS 


representatives. Within the next few 
months we will pay representatives more 
than three hundred thousand dollars for 
sending us orders, 


And now I’m offering you the chance to 
become our representative in your terri- 
tory and get your share of that three 
hundred thousand dollars. 
All you do is to take orders. 
We do the rest. We deliver, 
We collect and you get your 
money the same day you 
take the order. 


You can see how simple it is. 
We furnish you with a com- 
plete outfit and tell you how 
to get the business in your 
territory. We help you to 
get started. If you only 
send us six average orders a 
day, which you can easily get, 
you will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, for 
this is the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear profit of $40 
in his first day’s work—the same proposi- 
tion that gave R. W. Krieger $20 net 
profit in a half hour. It is the same 
opportunity that gave A. B. Spencer 
$625 cash for one month’s spare time. 


If you mail the coupon at the bottom 
of this ad I will show you the easiest, 

uickest, simplest plan for making money 
that you ever heard of. If you are in- 
terested in a chance to earn $200 a week 
and can devote all your time or only an 
hour or so a day to my proposition, write 
your name down below, cut out the cou- 
pon and mail it to me at once. You take 
no risk, and this may be the one out- 
standing opportunity of your life to earn 
more money than you ever thought pos- 


sible. 
Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. 
You don’t agree to anything and you 
will have a chance to go right out and 
make big money. Do it. Don’t wait, 
Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. COMER 


Tue Comer Mre. Co. 
Derr. J-521 Dayton, OnH10 


Just Mail This Now! 


THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. J-521, Dayton, Ohio 
Please tell me how I can make $200 a week 
as your representative. Send me complete 


details of your offer without any obligation to 
me whatsoever. 
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GREIST [amps 


Stand 


Hang 
Clamp 


Anywhere, Any Angle 


Handiest little lamp you ever 
owned. Ingenious clamp and 
adjustments suggest hundreds 
of uses no other lamp can fill. 
Fine for dresser, chair back, 
bed, piano and shaving. 


In rose decorated ivory, as shown, 
$5.50; in brushed brass, $4.50. 


Largest of the family. Stands 
on the table, upright or at any 
angle. Also hangs by a hook 
over chair back or head of bed 
or by an eyelet from the wall. 
In brushed brass, as shown, $5.00. 


The 

Lam 
The original Wallace, 
known for years for its 
wonderful compactness 
and general utility. The 
smallest of the group. Has 
clamp in base; also hangs 
on the wall. Ing 


brushed brass, as 
shown, $2.50. 


For All The Family 


Formother forsewing, forfather 
for shaving, for sister’s own 
room, for the maid in the pantry 
and son in the garage—every 
one in your family has a very 
personal use for Greist Lamps. 


All three lamps made in brushed brass, 
decorated and plain ivory and many 
other tasteful finishes. If not at your 
dealer’s, we will ship at once on receipt 
of price. 

DEALERS— Write for our selling plan. 

Messrs. Menzies & Co., Ltd., 
439 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 


The Greist Mfg. Co., Dept. A, New Haven, Conn. 


| GREIST Products | 


a few words on the future of Holden; but 
I have decided to speak about the past. I 
am going to tell you a story.” 

Van Ander paused a moment—then he 
squared his shoulders and went on: 

“Some of you were here yesterday, and 
heard the words with which Doctor Mc- 
Callum introduced me to the students. 
For the benefit of those who were absent, 
I must say (if you are to understand the 
incentive of this story) that he referred 
most kindly to my record as a student at 
Holden. ‘This was correct. There was 
nothing in that record of which I am 
ashamed; yet as I arose to speak and looked 
down into the audience, I saw only one 
face, a face lined, now, and old, and I 
knew that it was to Mother Martin I owed 
that record.” 

There was a stir of applause, which sub- 
sided as Van Ander went on. 

“Tt was in my sophomore year. Per- 
haps some of you remember me as a hot- 
headed youngster. I had a temper which, 
until I came to Holden, no one had taught 
me to control. I resented going to board- 
ing-school because I knew, with the un- 
canny instincts of a child, that my father, 
who was an invalid, was sending me away 
in order to get rid of me. I had no mother. 

“I was abnormally sensitive. A fancied 
slight would hurt for weeks. An un- 
merited reproof was not forgotten; and on 
this special day I had been reproved 
severely—held up to ridicule, indeed, for 
something I had not done. 

“I must say, in defense of our old presi- 
dent, that it was, I think, his first mistake 
of the sort, and I know it to be his last. 
But to me it was—tragedy! I burned to 
‘get even,’ to do something that would 
hurt him. Boy-like I lived through im- 
aginary scenes in which I was the victor; 
but, boy-like to the end, I resorted to quite 
primitive methods of revenge.” 

Van Ander smiled, and a ripple of mer- 
riment swept his audience as they too re- 
membered old experiences. 


“I WAS at this time,” he continued, 
“that plate-glass windows were con- 
sidered the last touch in elegance. In the 
president’s house the old front windows 
had been removed, and were replaced by 
large sheets of clear plate glass. When the 
job was finished it was discovered that one 


| of the windows in the president’s tady 


had been damaged, and that a crac 
marred the left-hand corner of the glass. 
It is still there! I saw it only this morning. 
The president was much disturbed about 
it. I heard him say so, which gave me the 
idea for my revenge. If he cared so much 
about that crack, what would he do if 
every shining pane were smashed!” 

Van Ander paused for a sip of water, 
and someone called impatiently, “Go on, 
Van. We didn’t know you had it in you!” 

The professor smiled as he continued: 
“Everything favored my plans. It was an 
easy matter to collect the suitable am- 


| munition and leave it in a convenient 


spot. My idea was to wait till lights were 
out, descend via the trellis that adjoined 
my window, do my deadly work,and escape 
before anyone could get down-stairs. To 
aid me, a thunderstorm was brewing, and 
my room-mate had been called home. In 
my eagerness to begin, however, I arrived 
too soon; and as I reached the big maple 
the door of the president’s house opened, 
and out came—Mother Martin! 


“She came,” continued Van Ander, 
‘simultaneously with the loudest crack 
of thunder I have ever heard. It would 
have been an ideal time for smashing 
windows! As it was, the lightning bright- 
ened the whole campus, and she saw me. 
I was furiously angry; but you remember 
how it was with Mother Martin. If Pd 
run she’d have followed; and there was 
no use lying. There was nothing to do but 
surrender, which I did, very ungracefully, 
I fear. 

“She took me to her room, that same 
room where I saw her putting iodine on a 
boy’s bruised knee last evening. She 
closed the door and lowered the shades 
before she turned on a light. She wasn’t 
going to give me away, anyhow. I can 
see her now, as she said quietly, ‘Suppose 
you tell me about it, sonny.’ 

“And I didn’t answer. I wasn’t, even 
then, angry with Mother Martin, but 
angry at the fate that had frustrated my 
plans. So I refused to speak. I must have 
looked more like a thunder cloud than did 
those that were rumbling overhead! I sat 
in her big chair, a prisoner, my lips closed 
tight; and at last she went to her cup- 
board and got the cookie jar (you all re- 
member it!), set it conveniently within 
my reach, and sat down to read.” 

Van Ander smiled in reminiscence. 
“She read,” he continued, “or pretended 
to, for eighteen minutes. I watched the 
clock. By that time the cookies had done 
their salutary work. But it took her an 
hour to get the story out of me, and 
another to show me that revenge is not 
so sweet as it is painted. It was, I think, 
the turning point in my life. She gave me 
the finest sermon on character that was 
ever preached. She showed me what the 
letting-go of one’s temper may lead to; 
and that reproof, if unmerited, is no shame 
to him who receives it. She made me 
promise to fe to the president in the 
morning and tell him everything; and 
then, though it was past midnight, she 
went out into the storm again and waited 
at the foot of the trellis till I had safely 
climbed back to my room. She was a sport 
to the last minute, as she always was!” 

There came a murmur, a smothered 
cheer from the listening men; but Van 
Ander silenced them with an upraised 
hand. 

“You are wondering, perhaps, why I 
have told this story. If you will give me a 
moment more... .” 


N a few well-chosen words he told them 

of Mother Martin’simpending fate. Brief- 
ly he sketched the need of a new assembly 
hall, told of the promise the president had 
made him, and his own idea of having 
the new wing open into Mother Martin’s 
room, so that she might sit there and 
watch her boys. “And if there is one of 
you here,” he ended, “who has no tender 
memory of her, who is not, perhaps, a bet- 
ter man because of her, we shall not ask 
his help... . We shall not need it.” 

There followed a silence, so long that 
the president stirred uneasily. He did not 
know that the men before him were no 
longer lawyers, doctors, professors, min- 
isters, and business men. One and all, 
they were, for the moment, little boys 
again. Memories long dormant were flood- 
ing back. Then one of them, a fat man 
who had looked bored through the whole 
proceeding, sprang up, and emptying the, 
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contents of a silver cake basket upon the 
table, threw into it a roll of bills. 

“There goes friend wife’s anniversary 
present,” he grinned good-naturedly. 
“Come on, boys! Not while we live shall 
Mother Martin be turned out!” 

He was moving slowly down the room, 
cake basket in hand. There was an empty- 
ing of bill-folders, a scratching of fountain 

ens. 
‘ “There goes my new automobile!” 
laughed a Boston banker. f 

“Here! Take my trip to Bermuda with 
you,” said another. 

“I guess I can give up my new motor 
boat,” declared a third; while in a far cor- 
ner, lost to the world, a famous railroad 
president was remembering a gentle hand 
that had, on many a long-gone night, 
rubbed the pain from a leg that had never 
been quite right, rubbed till the tired eyes 
of a discouraged boy had closed in sleep. 

As the basket, bulging with bills, and 
checks, and I O U’s, was laid down be- 
fore Van Ander, the railroad president 
arose. Slowly, limping decidedly, because 
he was very tired, he moved forward and 
laid a check on the top of that overflowing 
pile. Van Ander, glancing down, started 
visibly at the figures that met his eyes. 
They meant, those figures, that Mother 
Martin would live out her days among the 
boys she loved. He started to speak, then 
stopped, for the railroad magnate had 
raised his voice. 

“I think,” he said, “that we owe a vote 
of thanks to Van Ander for giving us this 
opportunity to pay, ever so slightly, a 
debt that we all owe. And if I may make 
a suggestion, it would be that the new ad- 
dition be called ‘Mother Martin’s Wing.’ 
What name could be more appropriate, 
since it is a gift from the men who were 
welcomed beneath that wing as homesick 
little boys? Indeed, I doubt if we have 
ever left its shelter.” 

For a moment the room was very still, 
so still that the song of a bird drifted in 
through the open windows; and in that 
moment understanding came to the new 
president in a blinding flash. Van Ander 
was right. There was “‘something better, 
more character-building, than discipline.” 
These men had proved it.. He started to 
rise. He would tell them. ... 


BUT the president was never to make 
that speech. The rising tide of cheers 
could be suppressed no longer. It rose, 
and rose again, carrying across the campus 
to where a little old lady sat rocking 
gently on the porch of Durban Hall. She 
smiled at the sound and, as is the way of 
those who have lived for others, her own 
troubles were forgotten. 

“What a good time the boys are hav- 
ing!” she said happily. “I wonder who 
they’re cheering now.” 


“THE Right Way to Stand, Sit, Walk, 
and Breathe” isa health article, next 
month, that gives you much valuable 
information. Do you toe in or toe 
out? Do you sit slouched over? Do 
you breathe as you should? Many 
people acquire serious bodily defects 
from bad habits of posture when at 
work or at play, says the author, who 
is a famous physical instructor. His 
simple rules can be followed by every- 
one with good results. / 
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The Book That Has Shown 
Thousands the Way to 


Big Salary Increases/ 


Do you want to start right out making more money than 


you ever thought possible? Here is the book whic 


gave 


many their start. Read how it is now offered to you—FREE! 


AKE this situation. A man who had 
worked all his life in a routine job at low 
pay suddenly surprises his friends by 
moving into a better neighborhood, taking a 
big house, buying a car and blossoming out as 
a well-to-do and influential citizen in his new 
community. How did he do it? What is the 
secret that he used? Simple enough. He knew 
that the biggest money in business is in Selling, 
and though he felt that he couldn’t sell a thing, 
he suddenly learned the secrets that make 
Master Salesmen and then began to make big 
money. 
If only one man had found inspiration enough 
in this remarkable book to jump to a sudden 
brilliant success in the Selling field—into a job 


paying him many times his former salary sal 


—then you might call it luck. But a great 
number have done it. 

For example: Ellis Sumner Cook, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, left a $25 a week job 
and last year made $9,000! H. D. Miller, 
another Chicago boy, was making $100 a 
month as a stenographer in July, 1922. In 
September, 3 months later, he was making $100 
a week asa salesman. W. P. Clenny of Kansas 
City, Mo., stepped from a $150 a month clerk- 
ship into a selling job at $500 a month. He is 
making $850 a month now. M. V. Stephens of 
Albany, Ky., was making $25 a week. He took 
up this training and now makes five times that 
much. J. H. Cash of Atlanta, Ga., exchanged 
his $75 a month job for one which pays him 
$500 a month. O. H. Malfroot 
of Boston, Mass., stepped into a 
$10,000 position as a SALES 
MANAGER —+»0 thorough is this 
training. All these successes are 
due to this easy, fascinating and 
rapid way to master certain in- 
vincible secrets of selling. 

Your One Chance to Make 

Big Money 

Not one of these men had ever 
sold a thing before—not a dime’s worth. If 
you had told one of them that he could sell he 
would have laughed at you. Yet every one of 
these men through reading this book discov- 
ered the fallacy of this vicious old idea that 


SALESMANSHIP 
ZT RAINING 


eee e I 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S FRE) 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
ee re e 


Salesmen are “born.” They learned that Master 
Salesmen are made! And in this book they 
found an easy way to jump from low pay to 
substantial earnings. 


Simple as ABC 


Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is nothin 

remarkable about it. There are certain ways to approac 
different types of prospects to get their undivided at- 
tention — certain ways to stimulate keen interest — 
certain ways to overcome objections, batter down preju- 
dices, outwit competition and make the prospects act. 
_ If you will learn these principles there 1s waiting a bril- 
liant success and more money than you ever thought of 
earning. This book, “Modern Salesmanship,” tells ex- 
actly how the National Salesmen’s Training Association 
will make you a Master Salesman. 

As soon as your training is completed you are entitled 
to the service of the N. S. T. A. Employment Department. 
This department, in six months, received calls for 29,236 
esmen. 


Now Free To Every Man Who Will 
Act At Once 


We are not making any extravagant claims about what 
we will do for you. We don’t have to. The records 
of the truly remarkable successes for which we are 
responsible are so fine a testimonial of the fact that 
ay man of average intelligence can become a Master 
Salesman that we are milling to leave the decision entirely 
up to you. All of this proof and many important features 
about Salesmanship are contained in our new book, 
“Modern Salesmanship.” It is yours—FREE. Send the 
coupon for it today. It will show you how you can quickly 
become a Master Salesman—a big money maker. It 
will tell you about the National Salesmen’s Training 
Association system of Salesmanship training that has 
meant prosperity to so many men—about the National 
Demonstration method that gives you actual experience 
while studying—and all about the amazing opportunities 
that await you in the selling field. 

Failure to act may mean that you lose 
the one big chance of your life to leave for- 
ever behind you the low pay of a routine 
job. Mail this coupon now. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 23-A, Chicago, Illinois 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n 
Dept. 23-A, Chicago, Il 


simply want to see the facts. Send me 
your Book “Modern Salesmanship” 
and Proof that I can become a Master 
Salesman. 
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” Quick Easy Way 


to Become 


a MUSICIAN 


Learn music by playing actual selections — 
instead of tiresome exercises. When you’ve 
quickly mastered alesson you've thoroughly 
learned to play a new musical composition. 
Assimple as A,B,C. Asdelightful as a fasci- 
nating game, You'll astound yourself by 
zor rapid progress. You can surprise 
riends by performing in public before they 
even suspect that you’ve taken up music. 
You learn real notes too—no “numbers” or 
trick music. 
own home 


FREE BOOK ShowsHow 


You can become master of your favorite in- 
strument through the U. School hi 


You learn by mail-in your 


U. S. School of Music 
441 Brunswick Building, New York City 


SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell a unique line of advertising novelties on a liberal 
commission basis. Highest references required. 


STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 6 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Learn a Foreign Language 


by easy practical Hossfeld Method for French, Spanish 
Ttalian, German, Over a million sold. Free circulars on request. 


PETER REILLY CO., Cherry and 13th Sts., Philadelphia 


LARLL LEARN PIANO 


Hit. w Je | This Interesting Free Book 


ou can become a skilled 


shows how 


American 


Writers— 
Edgar Allan Poe (235) 


O. Henry (240) 
Walt Whitman (247) 


Three beautiful Mentors, 
on these famous Ameri- 
cans, by C. Alphonso 
Smith and Cleveland 
Rodgers. 

Each Mentor is beautifully 
illustrated with handsome 
halftones and full-page 
gravure plates. 


Price: 35c each 
Order by title and number 


Complete list free on request 


The Mentor Association 
Springfield, Ohio 


The Most Famous Living Captain Tells 


About His 


Life at Sea 


(Continued from page 45) 


my pocket, in case of serious trouble. 
But I never had occasion to use it; and 
when the voyage ended those very men 
came and shook hands with me before 
they went ashore. 

The greatest power, in handling men, is 
personality minus brute force. 

You must be capable of patience—but 
incapable of surrender. You must know 
what you expect of a man; and you must 
make him know that nothing less will 
be accepted. You must teach him that 
justice works two ways: from him to you, 
as well as from you to him. [Itis easier to 
knock a man down with your fists than it 
is to gain his willing service by the power 
of your personality. 1 believe in being 
able to knock him down. But I don’t 
believe in having to do it—or to have 
somebody do it for you. 

“Occasionally people have tried to tell 
me that I couldn’t control men by the 
methods I follow. ‘You'll be let down by 
somebody one of these days!’ they warned 
me. But I never have been let down. 
Orders are obeyed. They must be! I 
never allow any doubt on that point. 
But I don’t have to browbeat a man to 
make him understand this. Browbeating 
is a sort of moral fisticuffs. The man who 
has to resort either to the moral or the 
physical variety has missed the secret of 
real power to command.” 

“Have you ever been on a ship that 
was wrecked, or that suffered any disas- 
ter?” I asked. 

“No, never! I’ve been very lucky.” 

He smiled as he leaned forward and 
rapped on the wood of his desk. 

“Pve been in bad storms a-plenty. 
Down near New Zealand once, we had a 
‘southerly buster,’ as sailors call it: a 
sudden Patce blow that carried the sails 
away before we could help ourselves. 
The ship came around into the trough of 
the waves and heeled over with her decks 
awash. We had a cargo of coal aboard, 
and it shifted so that the vessel couldn’t 
right herself. I had to take men down 
into the hold and get the cargo trimmed 
again. A dirty job in more ways than 
one. But we came out all right. 


“ON THAT very first voyage, when we 
were off Cape Horn, we had one 
experience that looked serious for a while. 
The ship pooped. That is, a big wave of 
the bitter green water you spoke of broke 
over the poop and washed away the wheel. 
The steersman couldn’t control the vessel, 
which swung around broadside to the 
wind. 

“We had quite a job on our hands; and 
you can imagine something of the diff- 
culty and danger of doing it: the decks so 
steep and slippery one could not stand 
on them; the waves breaking over them 
constantly; the sails to be cut away from 
the masts, which hung far out over the 
water. But we came out all right,” he 
repeated. 

“Experiences like that are hard while 
they last, but they are good for men’s 
souls. Without struggle of some sort, 


people inevitably deteriorate. There is a 
moral and physical tonic in struggle. The 
man who never has to buck anything hard 
is to be pitied. There are other storms 
besides the storms at sea. They may be 
in a man’s own soul. He may lose his 
own ‘steering wheel’ for a time. And he 
must be his own captain and his own crew 
when it comes to cleaning up the mess 
and getting set on his course again. A 
hard job! But if he fights it out, it will 
make a better man of him.” 

“What was the most terrible experience 
you ever had?” I asked. 

At this question, a shadow passed over 
his face. He made no reply, but I knew 
what was in his mind. 

“The rescue of the ‘Titanic’s’ sur- 
vivors?” I prompted. 

“Yes...ofcourse,” he said, slowly. “ Not 
because of any hardship or danger to me; 
but because of the contact with a tragedy 
so terrible.” 


"THE story of that rescue, as Captain 
Rostron told it, is especially interesting 
as an example of efficiency and presence 
of mind in a great emergency. I have an 
enormous respect for any man who thor- 
oughly knows his job, aligns mind works 
more clearly and more swiftly under stress, 
and who acts instantly and with precision. 

You remember that the “Titanic” was 
making her first voyage and was in mid- 
Atlantic, bound for New York, when she 
struck an iceberg. The “Carpathia,” 
with Captain Rostron in command, was en 
route from New York to Liverpool. He 
had gone to bed about midnight on Sun- 
day, and was just dropping off to sleep 
when he was roused by heen someone 
enter the chart-room, which aivoined his 
cabin. 

To burst into the captain’s room 
without knocking was a grave breach of 
decorum; and Captain Rostron, for all his 
kindliness, is not the sort of man to permit 
undue familiarity. His first reaction was 
to wonder who was the “cheeky beggar’’ 
that was coming in without knocking. 
But when he looked up and saw two 
“cheeky beggars” —the first officer and the 
wireless operator—he knew that some- 
thing serious had occurred. 

He found out at once what it was. The 
operator had received a message from the 
“Titanic” saying that she kada struck an 
iceberg and needed immediate assistance. 
The captain was out of his bunk instantly. 
He put two or three rapid-fire questions, 
ordered the ship’s course changed, and 
directed that a message be sent to the 
“Titanic” saying that the “Carpathia” 
was coming to her aid. 

The “Titanic’s” operator had given 
that vessel’s position. Captain Rostron, 
going into the chart-room to work out 
the “Carpathia’s” position, saw the bos’ n’s 
mate pass the window, and knew that he 
and the men on watch were about to wash 
down the decks. He called him and told 
him to let that go and, instead, to get all 
the ship’s boats ready to be lowered. He 
explained that the “Carpathia” was hurry- 
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Thousands make mistakes in 
English and do not know it. 


Does your English help or hurt you? Are you 
handicapped in your speech and writing, or 
does your command of English enable you 
to make the most of every occasion and every 
situation? This simple five-minute test will 


tell you where you stand. 


N the panel are thirty examples of the most commonly inisspelled, 
mispronounced, and misused words, selected from business le 
and ordinary conversation. None is especiall 
just ordinary words, used hundreds upon hun 

Take a pencil, run through the list of examples, checking those 
think correct. Most men and women will make from 10 to 20 mistakes. 
ially good will make no more than 5 errors. See where YOU 

t the entire family join in this test. The correct answers 


Those es 
stand. 
appear in the lower panel on this page. 


What this test proves 


If you are not satisfied with your knowledge 
of English after this simple test, you will 
realize the tremendous aid which Sherwin 
Cody’s remarkable new invention can be in 
helping you achieve a more solid, more com- 
plete mastery of language. = 

Nobody wilfully makes mistakes in speaking 
or writing, for if persons know they are com- 
mitting errors, they correct themselves in- 
stantly. It is only because most of our faults 
in English are made unconsciously that we 
keep right on repeating them. It is simply 
because we have not acquired correct habits in 
speaking and writing that we continually 
use incorrect English, which handicaps us 
more than we realize. 


Sherwin Cody’s Amazing Invention 


That is exactly what Sherwin Cody saw as 
the average person’s greatest need—some 
method or device which would make correct 
English a habit so strong that it would be used 
instantly at all times, everywhere. 

From thousands of tests he found that the 
average person is only 61% efficient in vital 
points of English. In a five-minute conversa- 
tion, or in an average one-page letter, from 
five to fifty errors will appear. It is surprising 
how many experienced stenographers fail in 
spelling such common words as “business,” 
“abbreviate,” etc. It is astonishing how many 
business men confuse “who” with “whom” and 
mispronounce the simplest words. Few per- 
sons know whether to use one or two ‘c’s’ or 
“m’s” or “rs,” whether to spell words with 
“ie” or “‘ei,”” and when to use commas in order 
to make their meaning absolutely clear. 


The 100% Self-Correcting Device 


After years of research Sherwin Cody 
finally invented a wonderful method of English 
instruction which has been enthusiastically 
endorsed by the foremost educational experts. 
This great invention, called the 100% Self- 
Correcting Device, does away with the tire- 
some study of rules, the drudgery of wearying 
exercises. The work you do is cut to a mini- 
mum, Just a few marks with a pencil, or a 


1 


I have done it already 
Whom siani cam 
's just sai 
The eae has overflowed its banks 


I should like to go 

I lay down to rest 
Divide it among the three 
The wind blows cold 
You will find ay one 
Between you and me 


ANSWERS 


eveni 
hospitabl 
few words written, and you abd piae 
complete an entire exercise. mayoralty 
Your progress in acquiring amenable 
perfect English is amazingly acclimate 
rapid. piod 
This device not only monary 


simplifies the whole study R 


of English, not only makes 
Mr. Cody’s course a pleas- 
ant game, but it so firmly 
fixes correct English in your 
mind that you never forget 
it. No time 
is wasted on 
what you 


calendar or 
receive or 
repreive or 
donkeys or 
factories or 


Make This Test Now 


1. Would You Write—? 

I did it already or I have done it already 

Who shall I call? or Whom shall I call? 

It’s just as I said or It’s just like I said 

The river has over- or The river over 

flowed its banks its banks 
tters I would like to go or I should like to go 
trick They are I laid down to rest or I lay down to rest 
ae y Divide it among the three or Divide it between the three 

eds of times a day. The wind blows cold or The wind blows coldly 
ou You will find only one or You will only find one 


Between you and 


a a 


or Between you and me 


2. How do you say—? 


Ev-en-ing or eve-ning | 
as-cer-tain or as-cer-tain 
hos-pi-ta-ble or aad pit-abii 
o-men or ab-do-men 
may-or-al-ty or may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble or a-men-able 
ac-cli-mate or ac-cli-mate 
ro-found or ro-found 
n-e-fi-shee-ary or n-e-fish-ary 
cul-i-na-ry or cu-li-na-ry 
3. Do you spell it—? 
calender repetition or repitition 
recieve separate or seperate 
reprieve acomodate or accommodate 
donkies trafficing or trafficking 
factorys acsesible or accessible 


already know. 
You concen- 
trate on 
correcting 
your own 
mistakes, 
and your 
mistakes 
That is 
most 
wonderful 
thing about 
.Mr. Cody’s 
remarkable 
invention. By 
actual use, 
correct spell- 
ing, correct 
diction, correct pronunciation, and correct 
grammar soon become a fixed habit—as much 
a habit as talking itself. 


Stop Making Embarrassing Mistakes 


The chief blame for our imperfect knowledge 
of English must be laid on the old methods of 
teaching as practiced in our schools and 
colleges. In effect, this consisted in throwing 
a book of rules at you and saying, “Learn 
English!” 

It is exactly as though you were given a set of 
tools without lumber and told to build a house. 
Or as if you were given a needle without thread 
and told to sew a dress, It cannot be done. 
That is why the old method failed in so many 
cases to give even a fair command of language. 
That is why so many men and women are 
shockingly lacking in the knowledge of the 


Sherwin Cody 
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‘calendar 
receive 
reprieve 
donkeys 
factories 
repetition 
separate 
accommodate 
trafficking 
accessible 


eve-ning 
as-cer-tain 
hos-pi-ta-ble 
ab-do-men 
may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble 
ac-cli-mate 
ro-found 
n-e-fish-ary 
cu-li-na-ry 


most simple English. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 
TO LEARN ENGLISH BY RULES ALONE! 
If you adhere to this clumsy, cart-before-the- 
horse way, you will always be deficient in 
language power. If you burden yourself with 
a set of bewildering rules and regulations, you 
will always have to wonder whether you are 
right, and you will never be sure of yourself. 


Poor English a Handicap 


To achieve your ambitions it is essential that you 
use good English as instinctively as you tie your 
shoes. Business today demands men and women 
who can use correct, concise, forceful language. 
Polite society demands good education, good breed- 
ing, fine culture, demonstrated by the use of correct, 
interesting, and oonvinomg language. 

Your ability, your culture, your education are 
measured by your English. Nothing else reveals you 
more clearly. Few things can have so great an in- 
fluence on your career. If your language does not 
make others think the best of you at all times, then 
it must be improved so that they will be impressed. 


Interesting Book on English Sent Free 


A command of polished and effective English 
denotes education and culture. It wins friends and 
helps give you added advantages and better oppor- 
tunities. Spare-time study, 15 minutes a day, in 
your own home, soon gives you a power of language 
worth more than you can realize. Write for the free 
book, “How to Speak and Write Masterly English.” 
It describes Mr. Cody’s invention thoroughly and 
explains just what it will do for you. 

Aerely mail the coupon, a letter, or a postal card. 
Your greatest ibilities in business and social life 
will be reache only when you know and use cor- 
rect and effective English. Write today. is in- 
volves no obligation whatever on your part. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
91 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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H Sherwin Cody School of English, 
191 Searle Building, Rochester, New York. 


l Please send me your new Free Book, “How to 
H Speak and Write Masterly English.” 
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ing to the assistance of another vessel, and 
was in no danger herself. 

Then followed an example of what I 
mean by a man’s knowing his job. The 
chief engineer had been summoned by 
the captain at once. He was told to put 
on extra stokers and make all speed 
possible. Then the captain sent for the 
ship’s doctors: three of them—English, 
Italian, and Hungarian. To each he as- 
signed a post of duty. 

Next he summoned the purser and the 
chief steward. They were instructed to 
have their men at all the gangways to 
receive the survivors from the “Titanic.” 
They were to get the names as soon as they 
could, so that these could be reported by 
wireless, 

The entire crew of the “Carpathia” was 
to be called and coffee was to be served to 
them. Tea, coffee, and hot soup were to 
be prepared for the survivors who might 
be taken aboard. Blankets were to be 
ready at hand; some were to be supplied 
to the boats which were to go to the 
rescue. All public rooms on the ship, also 
the officers’ quarters—including the cap- 
tain’s cabin—were to be given up to the 
people from the “Titanic.” The ‘“Car- 
pathia’s” steerage passengers were to be 
put in one section of the third-class 
quarters, and the vacant bunks given to 
people from the “‘Titanic’s” steerage. 
Au this was to be done quietly, so as 

not to cause any excitement. 

The captain did not know then that the 
“Titanic” was sinking. But he did not wait 
to find out! That might have meant 
haste and confusion and inefficiency later. 
Whatever might develop, he prepared for 
the worst; quietly, systematically, without 
overlooking a single detail. Later, the 
operator picked up a message from the 
Titanic” to the “Olympic,” asking that 
ship to have all her boats ready to pick 
up survivors. But Captain Rostron had 
not waited for any such request. He had 
anticipated a possible need and had pre- 
pared for it. 

After giving his first orders, he went to 
the bridge and, from there, issued more 
detailed instructions: all pray doors to 
be opened; powerful lights to be placed 
at the gangways and hung over the sides; 
a chair to be slung at each gangway, as a 
help in getting the sick or injured on 
board; canvas ash bags to be provided, in 
which children could be drawn up over 
the ship’s side; pilot ladders and side 
ladders, blocks and lines of various kinds, 
to be placed where they would be a help 
to the small boats and the people in them; 
oil to be poured down the forward lava- 
tories to make the water alongside the 
ship as smooth as possible. Nothing was 
forgotten. And, at half-past two, an 
officer reported everything in readiness. 

An hour earlier, a message had been 
received saying that the “Titanic’s” 
engine-room was filling. That meant that 
the great ship was doomed. In the 
“Carpathia’s” furnace-room, the stokers 
were working with the strength and endur- 
ance of supermen. The ship was makin 
even better speed than the captain ha 
dared hope was possible; and, at a little 
past two-thirty, from his post on the 

ridge, he suddenly saw a green flare far 
ahead. In a few seconds it disappeared, 
but he knew he was approaching the scene 
of the disaster. 


The night was clear and fine; the sk 
thick with stars, and the air keenly cold, 
because of the icebergs, which were soon 
encountered. The ship’s course had to be 
changed several times to avoid the menace 
of these bergs. 

The “Carpathia” began sending up 
rockets as a sign that she was approach- 
ing. The doctor, the purser, and the chief 
steward reported to the captain that 
everything was in readiness, and at four 
o’clock he stopped the engines, for he was 
sure he was close to the “Titanic’s” 
position. 

He had seen the green light at intervals. 
At first he had food it was on the 
“Titanic” herself and that she was still 
afloat. But as they came nearer he saw 
it was so low down that it must be from a 
small boat. This proved to be the case, 
for they soon came alongside of a boat con- 
taining about twenty-five people, with one 
officer in charge. 

Captain Rostron had the officer brought 
up to the bridge—and learned from him 
that the “Titanic” had gone down about 
an hour before. 

Dawn was just beginning to break. 
And, as the light slowly grew stronger, 
the “Carpathia” was seen to be sur- 
rounded by scores of icebergs. Dozens 
of them were from fifty to two hundred 
and fifty feet high. And scattered amon 
these icebergs, for a distance of severa 
miles, were the ‘“Titanic’s” small boats, 
each with its load of human beings. By a 
little past eight o’clock, the occupants of 
all these boats had been transferred to the 
“Carpathia,” and Captain Rostron, in- 
stead of continuing his voyage to Liver- 
pool, returned to New York, that he 
might land the survivors at the port they 
wanted to reach. After getting away 
from the icebergs at the scene of the 
tragedy, he encountered another ice field, 
so dense that he could not go through it, 
and so enormous in extent that he skirted 
it for four hours, covering between fifty 
and sixty miles, before he could again 
resume his course. 


ASKED him about the behavior of the 

people he had rescued. Most of them, 
as everyone knows, were women and 
children. How did they meet sufferin 
and tragic loss? And his own passengers 
Their plans were disarranged; their com- 
fort was interfered with. Were they 
selfishly resentful? 

“The outstanding impression I have 
carried with me ever since,” he said, “was 
of the guzet which prevailed. There was 
no noise, no excitement, no confusion. 
The people we took aboard made no com- 
plaint and uttered no lamentations. As 
for my own passengers, they were ready 
and eager to make any sacrifice possible; 
they could not do enough to satisfy their 
generous impulses. 

“People sometimes show selfishness 
and irritation over minor discomforts or 
annbyances. But my experience is that 
when they come face to face with real 
trouble, they display qualities far finer 
than you dreamed they possessed. I 
have been in the transatlantic passenger 
service almost thirty years. I have car- 
ried thousands of people on my ships. 
And my verdict on fuman nature is this: 
If you scratch deep enough, you come 
to something good in every man or 
woman. 


“Of course I don’t see much of people 
on shore. Possibly,” he laughed, “they 
are not the same there. I think the sea 
brings out the best in them. They get 
away from the pettiness of ordinary life. 
There is a vastness and silence and 
solemnity about the sea which is bound to 
affect them.” 

“What was the greatest example of 
courage you ever saw?” | asked. 

“T don’t know how to answer that,” 
was the reply. “It isn’t easy to identify 
courage. A man performs an act which, 
to you, may seem very brave. But per- 
haps he had some tnpelling motive that 
was not courage. He may have been 
afraid of being despised if he flunked. He 
may have done it from vanity. Or he 
may have done it simply because it was 
part of his duty. 

“That’s how it is on shipboard. Men 
go into danger without question; not be- 
cause of special courage, but because of 
duty. A thing has to be done. Very 
well! They do it. You can’t ‘welsh’ on 
your duty, you know; can you? We 
talk about courage and loyalty and self- 
sacrifice and other virtues. But aren’t 


. they mey ennt aspects of one thing 


—duty? Most of the brave things I have 
seen men do, perhaps all of them, in fact, 
were done because of a sense of obligation 
to some standard of duty: either to their 
work, or to others, or perhaps to their own 
ideals of conduct.” 


BEFORE we separated I asked Cap- 
tain Rostron if he ever had seen a 
sea serpent. To my surprise, he did not 
laugh at the question. Quite seriously 
he said: 

“Tl tell you what I saw once. It was 
off the south coast of Ireland, when I was 
junior officer on the ‘Campania.’ 1 was 
on the bridge, when I saw at a little 
distance, off the port side of the vessel, a 
strange creature. I spoke to the man who 
was on the bridge with me and we both 
saw it clearly; for, although it was eve- 
ning, it was not yet dark. 

“I took out pencil and paper and made 
two drawings, one showing a side view, 
the other a front view, for the creature 
kept turning its head from side to side, 
so that we saw it in different aspects. It 
had a very long neck. About twelve feet 
of it showed above the water. This neck 
was from fifteen to eighteen inches in 
diameter. The head was not much larger 
and had ears, behind which were two 
protuberances which looked like horns. 


After a moment or two it sank below the 


surface. Then it came up again, swayed 
from side to side, went down as before, and 


did not reappear. 
“When 


told the captain about it, he 


laughed and wanted to know what Pd 


been having for dinner. 


But I told him 


that two of us had seen it and that 1 had 


made drawings of it. 


Later, I read in 


the paper that a man, who was out in a 


small 


oat in the Bristol Channel, had 


been attacked by a strange sea monster, 
and had lost his oars in beating it off, 
This had occurred the day after] saw the 


creature off the Irish coast. 


do not 


doubt that the one I saw was the one 


which attacked the boatman. Since 


had that experience I don’t laugh at tale: 


of sea serpents. The ocean has 


it: 


mysteries. No one knows that bette: 


than the men who follow the sea.”” 


NLY a blustery snowstorm 
when your dinner guests 
arrived. But now, with mid- 
night coming near, a_ hasty 
glance through the window re- 
veals a swirling blizzard outside, 
a street bare of traffic, a city 
snowed in. Not a taxi to be had. 
Nothing to do but stay the night. 
How fortunate it 1s that you 
have provided, in your limited 
space, for just such an emer- 
gency as this! True, you have 
no guest room. But here, in 
this soft-lighted, exquisitely ap- 
pointed living room is hidden 
a wonderfully comfortable bed. 
Your guests never dreamed, as 
they voiced their approval of 
your charming furnishings, that 
the Kroehler Davenport, which 
gave such a subtle air of distinc- 


KROEHLER 

“CHICAGO KEW) ORK. 

— STRATFORD 
tion to the room, served another 
purpose. They saw in it only a 
beautiful piece of living room 
furniture—lovely of line, sub- 
dued of coloring, richly uphol- 
stered. Its low, wide seat, its 
deep, soft euuhinns inviting to 
quiet ease. 

Yet, with a single, easy motion 
it opens, revealing a roomy, 
welcoming bed—deep-springed, 
thick-mattressed. Covers, hid- 
den all day beneath the daven- 
port seat, are all smoothly in 
place. 

Could you find a more graceful 


solution for the problem of living 
in limited quarters than the 
Kroehler Davenport Bed? Could 
you, in any other way, keep in- 
tact the beauty of your living 
room and obtain the convenience 
of an extra bedroom, without its 
cost and care? 

There are overstuffed and 
period designs, with matching 
armchairs; upholstered in satin 
damask, mohair or Baker’s cut 
pattern velours, in leather or in 
Chase Leatherwove. 

Prices meet any requirement. 
Leading furniture dealers every- 
where sell them for cash or on 
easy payments. Be sure the 
Kroehler name plate is on the 
back. Mail the coupon below 
for our booklet and the nearest 
dealer’s name. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Canadi 


RIS) fo T) Lets 


Davenport “Bed 


an Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


A KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest Krochler dealer. 


Name..........---- 
City bassos F 


Street...... 
State. 
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What My Dog Has Taught Me 


City. He recognized the man at once 
and barked his joyous greeting. At first, 
he had plenty of room in the car, but 
at Albuquerque, they took on two coffins, 
and Junior was forced to occupy a small 
space high upon a trunk. 

Before the coffins were put on that 
train, he had welcomed everyone to the 
baggage coach. But late that night, after 
we had passed Albuquerque, the Pullman 
conductor roused me and said that the 
dog was showing signs of viciousness. He 
would not let the baggagemen or other 
trainmen pass the grilled compartment 
where the baggage was kept. He even 
growled at me when I went to see what 
the trouble was. At the time, I didn’t 
even pretend to understand it, nor do I 
now. Possibly his uncomfortable posi- 
tion had irritated him beyond endurance, 
but an old engineer, who had strolled back 
to see about the delay in moving the bag- 
gage, said: . 

“He’s guardin’ them bodies. Dogs will 
do that!” 

This may have been a mere conjecture, 
but the cofins were removed in Kansas, 
and after that the dog was frisky as ever 
all the way to Chicago. 


DURING Junior’s puppy days I was 
living at a family hotel on Central 
Park West, New York Ci A jovial 
policeman, known as “Big John,” was the 
traffic guard at the Seventy-second Street 
entrance to Central Park. He and Junior 
became fast friends, and often, a ones 
solicitation, the dog would sit beside him 
as he guided the flow of traffic. 

After we moved to another part of the 
town there was a lapse of five years in 
which Junior did not see Big John. Then 
one night I happened to be calling on a 
friend on Riverside Drive, and upon leav- 
ing his place I had to walk several blocks 
to find a taxicab. As I was passing a 
corner, Junior began tugging at the leash 
and whining his pleasure over something. 
It was dark, and P thought perhaps he had 
scented a dog on the opposite side of the 
Drive. I pulled him along and scolded 
him, but he kept looking back and pulling 
at his leash. 

Finally I decided to find out what the 
matter was, so I permitted him to guide 
me. He went straight to the center of 
the street and began jumping up on a man 
who was standing there. It was his old 
friend Big John, the policeman. 

It was through Junior’s teaching that I 
make it a point to keep in touch with old 
and valued friends. În a big city like 
New York we are likely to lose track of 
them, even though it isn’t much trouble to 
give them a ring on the telephone now and 
then, or to drop them a line of greeting. 

I have said that Junior liked everyone., 
That is not strictly true. But in his 
many years of meeting hundreds of people 
there was only one exception. 

In the neighborhood of Grand Central 
Station I used to go to one of those rather 

audy shops filled with nuts, bonbons, 
right-jacketed books, magazines, and 
souvenirs. The proprietor was a Turk. 


(Continued from page 51) 


He wore a fez while on duty, and I never 
entered the store that the hair did not rise 
on Junior’s back. Several times the Turk 
would attempt to pat him, but Junior 
would utter a low, menacing growl. I 
assumed that it was because of the man’s 
foreign appearance or perhaps it was 
the red cap he wore. It finally caused me 
so much embarrassment that I stopped 
going to that store. 

This all happened several years ago. 
Then about chive months before gnor 
went where good dogs go, I picked up a 
New York newspaper. On an inside page 
was an article headed thus: 


S. P. C. A. Causes Arrest of Turk 
for Cruelty to Dogs 


The article went on to relate that the 
roprietor of this same souvenir shop that 

i had visited, and where Junior showed 
such displeasure, had been arrested at his 
home in Grand Street for whipping a dog 
a a whip that had a leaden slug as a 
up 

It is indeed a typical dog trait to sense 
the ignoble. They have an uncanny in- 
stinct about such things. 

There was a pretty little girl cousin of 
mine whom qunice loved with that un- 
swerving fidelity that was his. She helped 
to take care of him, and together they had 
many happy walks. She came to see him 
at a certain hour every day. And it mat- 
tered not who was in the house or what 
attraction was offered, when the time 
came for his little friend to arrive, Junior 
was at the front door, his head pillowed 
between his paws—watching and waiting. 


I KNOW it would be ridiculous to say 
that dogs know time, but I do know 
they sense it. I am a late sleeper. So 
was Junior, all his life. But at eleven 
o’clock each morning, he was up on my 
bed, gently licking my hand. I have 
been awakened by him scores of times, in 
this fashion—and almost invariably have 
found it to be just eleven o'clock. 

After he had awakened me, he would 
lie down at the foot of the bed, waiting 
for my slightest move, so that he could 
jump up and get his rubber ball—for 
Junior had a romp both morning and 
evening. 

I can recall only once that Junior did 
not insist upon his romp. It had been 
for me a particularly trying day. I had 
been notified of a money loss through my 
mistaken trust in a friend, and on top 
of that had come one of the most grievous 
disappointments I had ever suffered. 
There appeared to me to be no silver 
lining to the cloud. I groped about all 
day in a fog of mental miasma. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon I received a 
telephone call telling me of the death of 
a very dear friend. 

That was the final straw. I went into 
my bedroom, lay down on the bed, and 
wept. About half an hour later I went to 
my typewriter to do some work that had 
to be done. 

When it came five o’clock, the usual 
hour for Junior to rub his nose against my 


hand as the signal to romp, he remained 
quietly at my feet. Now and then, he 
looked up at me with a quizzical expres- 
sion, but he did not move from his place. 
Finally, feeling a bit guilty, I got his ball 
and started to toss it for him. Junior 
made a few half-hearted starts—then he 
came back and lay down at my feet. He 
knew I was in no mood for play. 

If that was not a supreme lesson in con- 
sideration for others I don’t know what is. 


I COME to the final chapter of Junior’s 
life with tears that are shed unashamed. 
As I have said, he was my constant com- 
panion for eight happy years. My longest 
absence from him was when I was in 
Europe, where the quarantine regulations 
are so strict that it is quite unfair and 
selfish to take a dog there. 

Junior, like all good dogs, was faithful 
to the end. He died obeying my com- 
mand—which made his loss all the more 
tragic to me. 

During the afternoon we had taken a 
walk in the bright sunshine that dappled 
Fifth Avenue. He was especially frisky 
and joyous. 

Had he known that such a cruel death 
awaited him I do not believe he would 
have been otherwise, for Junior, I’m sure, 
would never have shown fear—even of the 
King of Terrors. 

I left him after his'evening romp and 
was away until shortly after midnight. 
Upon my return his greeting was, it 
seemed to me, especially joyous. It was 
so eyes, in fact, that it indirectly led 
to his death. Shortly before I arrived, a 
servant had taken him out for a walk. 
But he was so glad to see me and he loved 
so to go out late at night without a muzzle 
or a leash on that 1 humored him, and 
we went out again, together. At that 
hour there was very little traffic on Fifth 
Avenue, and Junior ran far ahead of me. 
He had been trained to wait at curbings 
when unleashed, until he received the 
command “Go,” then he would race across 
the street like a flash. 

At the corner of Forty-fourth Street and 
Fifth Avenue I stepped to the curb, 
looked both ways for signs of traffic and, 
seeing none, shouted “Go!” 

Junior was off at a bound. At that 
instant, a party of reckless joy-riders in a 
heavy touring car swung madly around 
the comer, and both wheels on one side 
passed over his body. There was a jeer 
of derision as the car shot northward— 
the tail lights gleaming red in the night. 

Junior staggered to his feet, and as I 
lifted him in my arms he looked up with 
his soft pleading eyes, begging for the 
help I could not give. Haikng a taxicab, 
I hurried to my hotel, a few blocks away. 
But before I reached there, he had died — 
without even a whimper of pain. 

He lies buried today in the picturesque 
little dog cemetery on the sloping hills of 
Hartsdale, New York. 

Above him ‘are the green grass, the 
whispering trees,’and a little stone with 
this inscription: 

Junior— Faithful to the End! 
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Do you dream? Why not discover the reason? 


Science at last has found the real 
meaning of dreams. Experiments 
at Harvard and elsewhere prove 
that we dream only when we are 
partly awake. The deeper we sink 
into the quiet slumber that re- 
stores tired bodies, weary brains, 
tense nerves, the less we dream. 


Cold, heat,noise or discomfort may 
start us dreaming. The lumpy mat- 
tress or sagging spring that holds 
us back from sleep’s dreamless 
levels, may follow and haunt us. 


Don’t let yourself dream such 
dreams. Correct the cause. Take 
time to study the bedding you use 
tonight. Then go to your furniture 
dealer’s and compare it with the 
Simmons mattresses and springs he 
offers in a wide range of styles at 
prices as low as quality bedding can 
be built of safe, clean, new materials. 


Think what sound sleep means to 
you. Then decide whether energy 
and success are not worth the cost 
of Simmons fine sleep equipment. 


The serene beauty of a great French period is 
brought into harmony with modern standards 
of comfort in this dignified bedchamber. Warm 
French gray walls, verging on lavender, Cur- 
tains of soft green damask, patternéd in rose 
and blue. Bed covers of changeable taffeta, in 
lavender and blue. Carpet is Aubusson, as is 
also the tapestry seat and back of chair. Beds, 
dresser and table are units from a complete 
new suite of Simmons furniture, Louis XVI 
in design, finish reproducing three-tone walnut, 
For nine similar schemes of chamber decoration 
write forss Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons 
Company, 1347 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. In Canada, address Simmons Limited, 
400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


SIMMONS 


Beds- Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


LOOK FOR THE 


SIMMONS LABEL 
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Presently he saw Alexa descending the 
hill, and as she approached he saw an 
anxious face, big worried eyes looking at 
him strangely. 

“Oh, Larry, Larry!” she cried. “How 
could you do it?” 

“How could I do what?” he asked. Now 
that she was beside him he was astounded 
at the change that had come over her. She 
was trembling violently, and it was evi- 
dent that she had received some stagger- 
ing blow—a blow that had robbed her of 
her usual assurance and poise. He was 
about to comfort her, as he would have 
comforted a stricken child, but her next 
words brought him up short. 

“Oh, Larry, to think that anything in 
the world could have made you commit 
forgery—and for ery of the name of my 
uncle, of all peoplet f 


T° LARRY the information was stag- 
gering in more ways than one. It was 
bad enough to besuspected of such a crime, 
but it was overwhelming to think that 
Alexa—to whom he had bared his very 
heart and soul—could possibly believe he 
had committed it. From deep within him 
surged up a fierce pride, the pride of 
many independent generations of Bonds. 

“Tf she made herself believe that, she'll 
have to make herself unbelieve it,” he 
thought grimly. But, in the meantime, it 
was necessary to him to know more about 
this surprising development. 

“When did you hear that I had forged 
your uncle’s name,” he asked gently. 
“And who told you?” 

“Uncle told me this morning, after 
breakfast. He spoke of you, very disagree- 
ably, and when defen ed you he flew into 
a rage. I don’t think he intended telling 
me, but he was almost beside himself. He 
said you had forged his name as an en- 
dorsement on a note.” 

“Did he mention what note?” 

“At the bank. He said you borrowed 
ten thousand dollars by imitating his 
name. He said you went to the bank to 
borrow, and the cashier told you he could 
not let you have the money without 
security or an endorsement. You came 
back in half an hour with this note and 
his name. .. . I refused to believe it. Oh, 
Larry, it seems as if I had always known 
you—and—and as if you couldn't do such 
a thing.” 

“But you’re convinced I did?” 


“LJE TOOK me to the bank and showed 
me the note. He did not endorse 
it. Nobody could profit by the forgery 
but you. Oh, Larry, nobody but you could 
have written my uncle’s name there.” 

The thing was inexplicable to Larry, 
alarming, sinister. 

“You saw your uncle’s name on the 
back of my note?” 

“With my own eyes,” she said. “And, 
Larry, it almost broke my heart... . I 
know there was temptation. You needed 
money terribly, but—but how could you 
do it? How much better it would have 
been to fail—to let everything go, than 
to commit a crime. I couldn’t rest. I 


Hearts and Fists 


(Continued from page 55) 


couldn’t think until I saw you and asked 
you to give the money back. You will 
give it back, won’t you? Right now. I 
can’t bear to think of your having stolen 
money.” 

“T have used that ten thousand dol- 
lars,” he said quietly, “so it is impossible 
for me to give it back.” 

She bit her quivering lip. ‘Uncle seems 
to hate you so,” she said. ‘“‘He—he says 
he will press the charge against you and 
send you to prison.” 

“May I ask one question?” he said. 
“Did Ford Tolley have anything to do 
with discovering this forgery?” 

‘“‘I—I believe he did.” 

“So I fancied.” He spoke half to 
himself. “I wonder what ties your uncle 
and Ford Tolley in a nosegay. Somehow 
they don’t match up. It isn’t simply dis- 
like of me. No, ma’am, there’s money in 
it somewhere. Alexa, your uncle is your 
uncle, but I must say this: he does hanker 
after money.” 

“But,” said Alexa coldly, “he wouldn’t 
forge to get it.” 

“True. I was forgetting for the moment 
that I’m a criminal. ... Alexa, I’ve known 
you the same length of time you have 
known me, and equally well. If my uncle 
showed me a signature on your check and 
told me it was a forgery committed by 
you, I wouldn’t believe him. If I saw you 
write it, I still wouldn’t believe my eyes. 
... Not that I blame you. Ink is ink, and 
a note isa note. There’s no way of dodg- 
ing facts, is there? Not to most people.” 

““You’re not denying it, Larry?” 

“It wouldn’t benefit the mourners 
much if I did. How can I deny a fact? A 
fact is a fact. Of course, I’m peculiar 
about things. A fact wouldn’t bother me 
for a minute if, in my heart, I knew it 
couldn’t be true. . . . Like your forging a 
signature. Dd know.” 

“You seem to be accusing me of dis- 
loyalty, Larry. I am not disloyal. I was 
not JI defended you. I refused to be- 
ieve. 


“BUT you did believe in the end. 
That’s where you and I are different. 
I wouldn’t have believed in the end.” He 
lifted his shoulders. ‘‘But that’s that. 
The cold necessity of facing this situa- 
tion is now upon me... . I wonder 
when your uncle discovered this thing.” 

“He has known it for some time.” 

“And has not mentioned it to me! 
Known it for some time and taken no 
action. Now, I wonder why. What was he 
waiting for? . . . Do you know, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if Uncle spoke out of turn 
when he told you about it. Yes, sir! And 
he’d be a lot upset if he knew you had told 
me.... My guess is that Uncle and Tolley 
didn’t want me to know I was a forger, 
just yet.” He paused. ‘‘Alexa, in spite 
of this blot on my escutcheon, have you 
kept alive enough friendship for me to 
grant me a favor—a sort of dying re- 
quest?” 

“Tf I can, Larry.” 

“Then please don’t tell Uncle you have 
let the kitty out of the bag.” 


“I will do that, though I don’t under- 
stand why.” She looked up at him pite- 
ously. “Qh, isn’t there some way for you 
to pay this money back?” 

“I doubt very much if the bank would 
accept payment before maturity—on such 
a peculiar piece of paper. .. . I think it is 
best for you to go. You won’t want folks 
to remember that you were seen talking 
to me—when this comes out. Good-by, 
Alexa.” 


HE called to him as he turned: “You— 

you said you loved me. Tell me—tell 
me how you could do such a thing—and 
love me at the same time!” 

“Do you want me to deny it?” 

“Tf only you could!” 

“Tf I deny it will you believe me?” 

“Larry, I have seen the note.” 

He smiled grimly. “A little piece of 
paper with scratchings on it! But a fact. 

sn’t it a strange thing how much more 
powerful a once-seen piece of paper can be 
than a living human being you have 
known for years. You glance once at the 
paper, and believe it implicitly. You take 
its word ‘against a man whom you have 
known ever since you were a baby! Seems 
to me I’d rather be a paper than a 
man.” 

“Don’t sneer, Larry.” 

“Tm not sneering, Alexa, only marvel- 
ing. But I’ve no right to expect miracles, 
even of you. Good-by, and thank you. 
Thank you most of all for the thing that 
prompted you to see me to-day.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You saw me because, even in face of 
the fact, you hoped against hope that I 
would be able to prove my innocence. T 
wish I could, Alexa. Good-by.” 

“It’s good-by for always, Larry,” she 
said faintly. 

This time it was she who turned away, 
while he remained standing, peering after 
her until she passed out of sight up the 
hill. After a moment more he swun 
around and strode toward the mill an 
there, in his office, he sat down to con- 
sider. 

Luther Newton’s name was on the back 
of his note. That he could not doubt. 
Why it had been placed there was clear. 
The thing which was far from clear was 
what he could do about it. His first im- 
pulse was to seek out Ford Tolley and 
with his fists compel him to own the 
truth, but wiser thinking prevailed. His 
first task, he told himself, was to discover 
the relations between Tolley and Newton. 
In these, he felt sure, lay the solution of 
the problem and the key to his own salva- 
tion. ... 

In the midst of these thoughts Tacitus 
Hopper rushed into the room, disheveled, 
bleeding from the forehead, panting, and 
excited. 

“I drove lickety-larrup all the way 
from the camp,” he panted. “Somebody's 
fetched in licker. All hands is tanked, and 

one on strike. Last I seen they was fer 
burnin’ up the buildin’s and wipin’ the 
job off the map.” 
(To be continued) 
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cigarette satisfaction 


“The new size PALL MALLS — 20 for 30¢ 


~~ toy) 
Try them tonight 


Jor your Luxury Hour 


that easy chair hour 
when every man feels 


entitled to life’s best 


PALL MALL Specials 
New size-plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 
No change in size or price 
of PALL MALL Regulars 
[cork tip ] 


It is rare indeed that the best 
things in life can be purchased 
on a purely bulk value basis. 
Genuine quality is seldom to 
be gauged by the inch, the 
ounce, or by a strict price 
measure. Superiority usually 
comes in small packages. 


Yet here is the world’s finest 
cigarette, a blend of the rarest 
and richest Turkish tobaccos, 
now offered to you at a price 
that makes it a great quantity 
value as well as a quality de- 
light. 


The new size Pall Mall, in the 
special new package, twenty 
25é-inch cigarettes at 30c. 


If you have been denying 
yourself the treat of real 
Turkish tobacco because of 
the high cost, forget the old 
price barriers. They exist no 
longer! The new Pall Malls 
are economical! 


Try these new size Pall Malls 
tonight, after your evening 
coffee, and revel ina Luxury 
Hour. From that time on, 
Pall Mall will be your reg- 
ular cigarette. For Pall 
Malls—in the special new 
size—are now as easy to buy 
as they are to smoke. The 
new “Specials” come in plain 
ends only. 


20 for 30¢ 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 


For Men 
Who Mean 


to Succeed 


“If you would be wealthy”, 
said Benjamin Franklin, 
“think of saving as well as of 
getting.” 


True. Yet one step more is 
necessary. Invest what you 
save. No matter what your 
income may be you cannot 
build up a fortune unless you 
set your will to laying by 
and investing regularly a 
margin over what you spend. 


Straus Bonds furnish the 
ideal investment medi- 
um for fortune builders. 
They are safe, and they 
give you the best income 
return consistent with 
safety. 


Your money, safely invested 
in Straus Bonds, will be pro- 
tected by the unbroken re- 
cord of S. W. STRAUS & Co. 
—now 42 years without loss 
to any investor. It is our own 
resolution to preserve this 
record of safety unbroken. 
Let your resolution be to 
start the year 1924 with a 
definite campaign of fortune 
building. Others have done 
it, and you can do it too. 


Write today for our new 
1924 literature, which ex- 
plains why Straus Bonds are 
the best means for building 
a fortune for you. Ask for 


BOOKLET A-1421 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Est. 1832 Offices in 40 Cities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
s65 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St, 
CHICAGO 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


How We “Came Back” After Hard Luck 
Knocked Us Down 


E ARE not one of those fortunate 

couples who can look back on 

ten or fifteen years of married 
life and complacently remark, “We owe 
our freedom from financial worries to the 
fact that we have always operated our 
household on astrict business basis.” 

Until about five years ago, when our 
tenth wedding anniversary was a past 
event, we drifted along, spending our 
modest income with little or no thought 
of ways and means to make it go further. 

True, we made an occasional spasmodic 
effort to save, and once or twice man- 
aged to accumulate several hundred dol- 
lars, but when some dazzling scheme pre- 
sented itself, we plunged. 

I attribute our lack of judgment to 
the fact that neither my husband nor I 
ever received a particle of financial train- 
ing during childhood and early youth. 
We both came from unusually large fam- 
ilies, and in our homes life was a contin- 
uous struggle with poverty. In my own 
case, I can’t recall that I ever owned as 
much as five cents until I reached the 
age of fourteen, when 1 left school to go 
to work. Then, the larger part of my 
weekly pittance was turned over to my 
mother, and the remainder, amounting to 
about fifty cents, I was allowed to spend 
as I pleased. 1‘‘squandered” the entire 
amount every week for sweets. 

If only someone, in those early years, 
had taken the time and trouble to teach 
me that, by saving even a tiny portion 
of my small allowance, I would be form- 
ing a habit of inestimable value, I might 
have been spared years of worry and dis- 
couragement. But when I was married, 
at the age of twenty, I was about as well 
equipped to handle household finances 
as a child of six would be. 

My husband’s experience was almost 
identical. He left school at the age of 
fifteen and took the first job he could get, 
in order to assist his parents. At the time 
we were married he was a full-fledged 
journeyman printer, receiving a salary, 
which, if handled carefully, would have 
provided a comfortable living, with a 
generous margin for saving. 

We managed to set up housekeeping 
without getting into debt, and through 
the ten happy-go-lucky years that fol- 
lowed we always contrived to pay our 
bills as we went along. 


A LITTLE more than four years ago 
my husband’s health broke under the 
strain of eighteen years of close, confin- 
ing work. After six weeks of hospital 
treatment the doctors told him that 
he would never be able to take up his 
old work again. 

We had three small children to care 
for, hospital and doctors’ bills to pay, 
living expenses to meet, and absolutely 
nothing to fall back upon. 

As soon as he was able to be about 
again, my husband obtained a position 
as an outdoor salesman, with a small 
salary, plus commissions. On this salary, 


which was less than half our former in- 
come, we had to plan our future. 

The first thing we did was to look for 
a cheaper place to live. 

After considerable search we found a 
place in the country within walking dis- 
tance of the city car lines and near a good 
school. The house, with the exception 
of a furnace, had no conveniences what- 
ever. The rent, however, was only fif- 
teen Gbdllars a month, and we had half an 
acre of land for a garden plot. 

Then we proceeded to cut down other 
expenses to the barest necessities. My 
husband dropped his membership in two 
lodges, and I resigned from the social 
club to which I had | belonged for several 
years. We reduced our magazine and 
newspaper subscriptions from eight to the 
two we liked best, and eliminated all 
amusemerts from our program for the 
time being. Also, we dispensed with the 
telephone and the services of a laundress. 


"THE pruning process completed, we 

turned our attention to compiling 
a budget that would enable us to meet 
our fixed expenses with our income. 
After setting aside the amounts necessary 
for rent, insurance, car fare, and a small 
sum to be applied on debt, we had a ridic- 
ulously small amount left with which to 
meet living expenses and incidentals. To 
tell the truth, we had to exercise consider- 
able ingenuity in order to eat at all. If 
it hadn’t been for our garden, and the fact 
that we bought milk, butter, and eggs 
from the neighboring farmers at greatly 
reduced prices, we couldn’t have made the 
grade. But we did it, and at the end of 
the first six months added a weekly saving 
of fifty cents to our budget. 

At the beginning of the second year 
our income was increased, so that we 
were able to add an allowance for clothing, 
and increase the payments on our debt. 
By this time we were getting such good 
results from the garden that, by canning 
the surplus, table expenses were reduced 
the year round. 

The first of the third year found us 
with all debts paid and our income equal 
to that we had before my husband’s ill- 
ness. However, except that we added an 
allowance to our budget for magazines, 
charity, and some amusements, and in- 
creased our savings, we made no change 
in our way of living. ý 

It is now more than four years since we 
were forced to operate our finances or the 
budget system, and we have the following 
items to our credit: Six hundred in 
cash—with which we expect to make the 
first payment on a home of our own—and 
two hundred dollars in Liberty bonds. 
We have also bought and paid for a small 
car, which means increased earnings for 
my husband and more pleasure for all 
of us. 

Outdoor work has restored my hus- 
band to perfect health, and we have 
found happiness and contentment in our 
simple surroundings. MRS. E. N. E. 
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The Gulbransen is a Host in Itself 


It’s always time-to-go before you 
know it—when a Gulbransen Regis- 
tering Piano furnishes the music! 

Friends will class yours as a home 
they like to visit—where dull hours 
are unknown. 

Your skill in playing the Gulbran- 
sen will win comment—and rightly 
so. From early evening ’til late you'll 
play songs, dances, classics—register- 


Easy to play? Yes—just try it! 
Easy to play well? Yes—exclusive 
Instruction Rolls quickly show how. 
A superior instrument? Yes—in 
every way—construction, tone, fin- 
ish and known value for every dol- 
lar invested. 

The Gulbransen is indisputably 
unique and distinctive. Its devel- 
opment has been to give as direct 
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What My Neighbors 
Meanto Me | 


There is a sense of security and of comfort in knowing that next door, and 
across the street, and all around me, are people who care about what happens 
to me; people who are always showing me little kindnesses, and 
who, when sorrow comes—as it must come to all of us— 
make my grief their own, and so help me to bear it 


IFE, with all it brings of joy and 
care, is not an easy thing to 
take apart. We cannot know 
how much of a man’s life is 
his own and how much is due 

to the influence of others. 
He would be poor indeed 
who had only his own 
strength with which to fight 
and his own resources to 
call upon for happiness. 

Perhaps the commonest 

uestion which falls from 
the lips of our women is, 
“What will the neighbors 
think?” And the common- 
est retort to that little cry 
of fear is, “What do I care?” 

I answered my wife that 
way myself a few days ago, 
when she stopped me as I 
was en route to the garden. 
When I have a flower bed 
to make J don’t dress up for 
the work, I dress down for 
it. I have a pair of old 
corduroy trousers and a 
blue flannel shirt and a pair 
of old shoes, and I put them 
on—and take of all the 
pride I can. 

I admit that I am not 
handsome to look upon in 
that garb. Occasionally 
strangers have taken me 
for a ditch digger. How- 
ever, my ‘neighbors have 
grown accustomed to seeing 
me in that garb in the spring of the year. 
If they really do object to my personal 
appearance in the garden, they have been 
too polite to speak of it. 

But my wife annually looks at me and 
cries, “What will the neighbors think?” 

And, man-fashion, I retort, “What do 
I care?” 


window of a train. . 


This year, while working in the yard, I 
wondered about it. What do I care? 
What do my neighbors mean to me? 
Suppose there were no neighbors to con- 
sider? What if I had never known a 


He Gave Up Happiness 


to Get “Seclusion” 


“JT MUST be a lonesome existence,” says Mr. 
Guest, “living in a house away off by itself. I 
saw a beautiful dwelling the other day from the 
. . Evidently its owner had 
built it with an eye to seclusion. There was no 
bouse within a mile of it. Far away and below 
him dwelt the people who might have been his 
neighbors—who perhaps once were his neighbors. 
“I should not like to live there. I should miss 
the neighbors’ children and their shouts of greet- 
ing. I should miss smiling faces at window panes 
other than my own. I should dread going into its 
garden, beautiful though it might be, knowing that 
no one would came uninvited to share its splendor 

` and to keep me company. I like a gate, when it 
is kept for people to pass through. But I do not 
like high walls and gates that are built to keep 
kindly neighbors out.” 


neighbor? Would that which I call my 
life be what it is to-day? How much of 
the happiness we have known in the past 
did we create ourselves, and how much of 
it came from those who lived about us? 
Who is it that makes Atkinson Avenue 
a good street in which to live? Not we 
alone, surely. Our neighbors have almost 


By Edgar A. Guest 


everything to do with that. If their 
character should change for the worse 
there would be neither pride nor joy in 
the home we have grown to love. We 
would sell it and move away. 

So I came to the conclu- 
sion that evening, as 
worked in my old clothes, 
that I do care what m 
neighbors think; and I real- 
ized that by what my neigh- 
bors have thought in the 
past my life has been en- 
riched. 

The earliest recorded 
memory of me goes back to 
a neighbor. She was Mrs. 
Brown, who came in to see 
me a few days after I was 
born and kept close watch 
over me through the first 
three years of my life. From 
what my mother has told 
me I know she was a good 
woman and a kindly one. 
There were always sweet- 
meats in her pantry and a 
welcome at her door for me. 

An iron gate closed the 
entrance to her yard. It 
was to this gate, I am told, 
I ran whenever 1 could es- 
cape my mother’s watchful 
eye. Too small to unlatch 
it myself, I used to shake it 
with my fists, shouting at 
the top of my voice: 

“B’own! Brown! Let me 
in! Please let me in!” i 

Even in those days, it seemed, I was 
taking happiness from my neighbor. 
Since then f have had many neighbors, 
and never a bad one. 

He who comes from a far country to a 
strange land runs many risks, not the 
least of them being that.he may not find 
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kindly neighbors. I never see an immi- 
grant, newly arrived in America, without 
hoping that those with whom he comes to 
dwell will receive him in kindness, and 
make a little smoother for him what is to 
be a lonely and troublesome period at the 


best. 

To have left friends and neighbors be- 
hind and to have dared to start out anew 
in a country with different customs, hab- 
its, manners, and even speech, is in itself 
an act of courage. That man’s chance for 
happiness and contentment here depends 
ey on the neighbors he shall 

nd. 


KNOW, because we did this 

very thing ourselves. Years ago 
my father and mother closed the 
door on the home which they 
had hoped to keep forever, and 
set out from England for the 
United States to establish a new 
home in a new and strange land. 
Old friends and old neighbors 
were to exist for them in memory 
only. The good people who had 
come to our family in its days 
of sorrow and trial would cross 
our threshold no more. Hence- 
forth, if we were to know friend- 
ship and sympathy and en- 
couragement and assistance in 
our dark days, they must come 
from the new neighbors we 
should find and the new friends 
we should make. 

This was not an easy prospect 
to face. I was nine years old 
then; and I remember vividly 
many scenes which I little under- 
stood at the time. To me, it was . 
a wonderful adventure, and I 
marveled that my mother should 
seem so sad. ears, on that 
beautiful May morning in 1891, 
when we sailed from Liverpool, 
seemed strange to me. 

But now, in the same circum- 
stances, I could shed them my- 
self. If I were leaving the 
United States behind me for- 
ever, and starting out for a 
strange country, my boy Buddy 
might be laughing at my side. 
But, like my father, I should not 
be a happy man. 

When we reached this country 
we came to the new home in the 
strange little street of Detroit, 
where we were to live. In those 
days it was a pretty, elm-shaded thorough- 
fare, bordered with simple houses, oc- 
cupied by good and kindly people. They 
were our new neighbors. 
` Aside from my uncle’s family, who had 
preceded us, and the family of my mother’s 
cousin, who lived in Detroit, we were 
strangers to everyone. No one in that 
little street had ever seen or heard of us. 
The children watched the men carrying 
our household furniture out of the van, 
and no doubt marveled at the strange ap- 
pearance of some of it. They heard our 
speech, and probably were puzzled by our 
English accent. 

But, within the week, the neighbors 
next door had called upon my mother, 
and the people across the way had 
dropped in. Before six months had gone 
by we knew everyone in the block in 
which we lived. 
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Customs which seemed strange to us 
were explained. The illness of my mother 
brought friendly neighbors to us. Times 
were difficult. The panic of 1893 brought 
suffering and hardship to nearly every- 
one. But we had learned from our first 
neighbors here that the folks in America 
were the same sort we had left behind. 

That old neighborhood has long since 
broken up. Some of the people who 
lived there have died. Some have moved 
to other streets, or to other cities. But 


never has sorrow come to us that we have 


Eddie Guest, popular newspaper man (at the right), 
chatting with Dr. J. E. Asselin, a neighbor. 
the best things about having a garden,” says Mr. Guest, 
“is the chance it gives you for informal talks over 
the back fence with the folks who live around 


not been comforted and cheered by the 
presence of some old-time friend, who 
called because she “‘used to be a neighbor” 
of ours. ° 


EIGHBORS are a little different from 


friends. They run a wider pathway of 


experience. As a rule, they follow dif- 
ferent. occupations from those of the 
people who, in other ways, are closest to 
us. I sometimes think they know us 
better, too. They see us every day. They 
know when we leave home in the morning 
and when we return at night. They know 
when any of us are sick—because, at the 
first glance, they can tell the doctor’s 
automobile from the motor cars of our 


friends. They learn our habits; not 
merely our habits when we are at our 
best, but our common, everyday habits. 


They see us in our shirt sleeves—and 


“One of 


you 


they see me in my disgraceful garden 
outfit. 

My neighbors on Atkinson Avenue un- 
doubtedly know how I will act in every 
circumstance which may arise. 

“That swing door needs attention,” says 
Mrs. Guest to me. “It squeaks most dis- 
agreeably.” 

“All right, my dear,” I answer; “Pll fix 
it immediately.” 

She smiles when I say this, because she 
knows I am the poorest carpenter on 
earth. Ican do nothing with a hammer and 

saw. As a fixer of things about 

the house I am a failure. But I 

procesa to investigate the trou- 
e. 


“Tl be back in a minute,” I 
say, reaching for my hat. “Don’t 
worry about that door. I’m go- 
ing to fix it.” 

Charlie Adams, my neighbor, 
is sitting on his front porch. He 
is a mechanical engineer. He 
knows everything about fixing 


things. 

“Would you mind coming over 
and telling me how to take the 
squeak out of the swing door in 
our dining-room?” I ask him. 

“Not at all,” he replies. “Do 
you think I’ll need any tools?” 

“Yes,” I answer. “I think 
you'll need all the tools you’ve 
got—and then some!” 

In less than ten minutes he 
has the door off its hinges and 
the plane at work. I stand and 
watch him cheerfully doing for 
me the task which I never could 
have performed for myself. 

“There, Mother!” I say at 
last. “Weve got it fixed!” And 
she smiles again at this husband 
of hers, who would be helpless 
without his neighbors. 


HARLIE ADAMS was never 
too busy or too tired to be a 
ood neighbor. I write “was,” 
ecause a year ago California 
tempted him and he could not 
resist. There was genuine heart- 
ache in the Guest family when 
the last of his goods had been 
carried away and he stood for a 
minute or so on our front steps, 
bidding us all good-by. 

Those people who have the 
good fortune to live on either 
side of him now have probably 
found out by this time what I knew so 
well: that the gate to his good nature is 
never closed. 

Whatever he had was mine to share. 
Once I needed some rich loam for a 
flower bed I was struggling to make. 

“Come on over and take some of mine,” 
said he. - 

Another time I lacked some boards for a 
coal bin. He had some in his cellar that 
were promptly transferred to mine. And 
so it went. His acts of neighborly kind- 
ness knew no limit. 

One Sunday he was sitting on his front 
porch when he noticed a stranger at my 
door. Charlie knew we had gone into the 
country for the day, so he went over to 
inform my caller of that fact. Noticing a 
look of chagrin on the gentleman’s face, 
he inquired if there was anything he could 
do for him. 


” 
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“No,” was the reply; “I had 
hoped to catch Eddie. I am driving 
through to New York and have run 
out of funds. He would have cashed 
my check.” 

“Friend of his?” asked Charlie. 

“Ves.” 

“PIL cash the check.” 

The next week I received a note 
from that friend informing me that 
I had the finest neighbor in the 
world. I wrote and told him that I 
had known that fact long before he 
found it out. 

“It’s all right this time,” I told 
Charlie Adams that evening; “but 
don’t do it again! This particular 
check is good—but I have cashed 
many that were not.” 


OCTOR ASSELIN and his 

family live next door to us to 
the west. I am always sure of a 
morning greeting from one of their 
windows. Little Betty, or Dean, or 
Honor, or Philip, the baby. will be 
there to wave a hand at me. Dur- 
ing the summer evenings, the doctor 
` and I sit together on the front porch 
bantering the women-folks or dis- 
cussing seriously the problems of life. 

It must be a lonesome existence 
living in a house away off by itself. 
I saw a beautiful dwelling the other 
day from the window of a train. It 
stood high on a hill, commanding a 
view of the valley below. It had 
many windows, wide verandas, 
smooth and glistening driveways 
leading to it. 

Evidently its owner had built it 
with an eye to seclusion. There 
was no house within a mile of it. 
Far away and below him dwelt the peo- 
ple who might have been his neighbors— 
who perhaps once were his neighbors. 

I should not like to live there. I should 
miss the neighbors’ children and their 
shouts of greeting. I should miss smiling 
faces at window panes other than my 
own. I should dread going into the 
garden, beautiful though it might be, 
knowing that no one would come unin- 
vited to share its 
splendor and to keep 
me company. I like 
a gate, when it is 
kept for people to 
pass through. But I 
do not like high walls 
and gates that are 
built to keep kindly 
neighbors out. 

I can imagine no 
worse isolation than 
to have deprived 
one’s self of neigh- 
bors. A house afar is 
a signal to the world 
that its occupants 
no longer care for 
little visits. They 
will summon their 
friends when they 
would have them 
call. Then they will 
dress the table elab- 
orately and will 
wear their finest 
raiment. It will be 
an occasion set 
specially apart for 


make it. 


Doctor Asselin and Eddie, taking a few minutes 
off from work in the back yard, to exchange stories 
about the smart things their children have said 


friendship, and they will make much of it. 

But you, with the merry little jest you 
heard to-day; you, with the glad news of 
your son who is in the big city; you, with 
the little grief and burden you would un- 
breast; you, with the cake you have just 
made and would so like to have us sample; 
you, in your shirt sleeves, who would sit 
for a few minutes and talk of business or 
of politics—you must stay away. We 


“Life,” says Mr. Guest, “is pretty much what my neighbors 


They are handy when there are little jobs to be done, 
and in the really big things we just couldn’t get on without them” 


are amply sufficient unto ourselves. 

I was riding home from the base- 
ball game one afternoon with a very 
rich friend of mine. He began his 
career as a poor boy and rose by 
diligent endeavor. He now lives in 
a great house in the exclusive Grosse 
Pointe residence district, near De- 
troit. On our way that evening, we 
passed the first little home he ever 
owned. It still stands on Cass 
Avenue, weather-beaten and stained 
now, and no longer his. 

“Eddie,” he said to me, “there’s 
the house I used to live in. I think 
I got more joy out of that old front 
porch than out of anything I’ve 
ever owned. Of course we’re Teeny: 
where we are to-day on the lake. 
It’s beautiful. There’s comfort and 
peace in it. But, after all, it isn’t 
the best way to live.” 


Y MANY who know him this 
man is considered coldly practi- 
cal. He is not given to sentiment. 
When old things must give way to 
the new, he is not one to have much 
mercy on the old ones. 
` “Te was in that little house that I 
really lived,” he went on. “I had 
neighbors then. When supper was 
done, I used to sit out on that 
porch and always someone came to 
chat-with me. I heard all that was 
oing on for blocks around. We had 
riends then who dropped in and 
took supper with us.” 

“And now?” I asked. 

“Now,” he answered, with a 
smile, “when friends come to dinner, 
they have been invited a week in 
advance. Nobody just drops in for 
achat. Itisseldom I go to my neighbors 
or they come to me, without some special 
reason. It seems to me we have made 
friendship more of a business than it used 
to be. Of course the demands on us now 
are great. We haven’t the time to do 
what we used to do. But the people who 
still have time to be neighborly are to be 
envied.” 

I knew he meant what he said. He 
would not go back 
to that little house; 
he was not telling 
me that it is better 
to be poor. There is 
an advantage in 
riches which every 
man is eager to pos- 
sess. He was mere- 
ly expressing his 
regret that he could 
not have carried up- 
ward with him some 
of the freedom of 
the past. Unfortu- 
nately, it seems to 
be a law of: life that 
he who climbs high 
must leave many 
good people below; 
that he who goes far 
must leave many of 
his old friends be- 
hind. 

During the long 
months of Marjo- 
ries illness we 
learned the (Con- 
tinued on page 72) 


It didn’t seem possible; but there were the figures. I simply stared at them. 
“Well,” said Will, “you see where you’ve brought us with your fancy parties!” 


Will Gets a Raise 


By Fannie K: ilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. HANNA 


HEN I hear a married 
woman say that she and 
her husband never have 
any words,” said Dulcie 
firmly, “I know it’s one of 
two things: Either she’s lying or she 
doesn’t know when she’s stepped on.” 

Rosemary Merton and I laughed. Dul- 
a is always so firm about everything like 
that. ; 

“Why, take the money question alone,” 
Dulcie went on. “Do you think for an in- 
stant it’s possible for a man and woman to 
agree on the way every penny of a hun- 
dred and five dollars a month is spent? 
Why, when I’ve been walking from Den- 
niss way up to Walker’s to get melons 
three for a quarter instead of straight ten 
apiece, and have put imitation filet, that 
my soul simply revolts at, on a blouse in 
order to save thirty-five cents, and then to 
have Roger Lane come walking in with a 
book he’s bought! Why, any woman on 
earth would ask him what the town has a 
public library for!” 

I didn’t say much, but I couldn’t hel 
feeling a little superior as I laughed. Will 
and I, though we had been married only 
a little over a year, had the whole money 
question so perfectly arranged.. Our budg- 
et box worked perfectly: so much to save 
each month, so much for doctor and den- 
tist—which we hadn’t even touched—so 
much for clothes and so on. And then our 
luxury part, that gave us each a dollar 
a week that the other wasn’t even to ask 
what we spent it for—well, really, I 
couldn’t see why people had so much 
trouble planning out their money. It 
seemed to me that all any couple needed 
was a little common sense. 

Of course that isn’t saying that our 
oudaet was as large as we'd like. It 
worked like a well-oiled machine, but Will 
used to worry a lot because he never got 
araise. This was on account of his work- 
ing for his father, of course. 

hen you're working in the bank, the 
way Roger Lane is, or, in fact, anywhere 
outside your own family, it is taken for 
granted that you get a five-dollar-a-month 
raise every year, or at least a bigger salary 
sometime, whether you need it or not. 
But when you're working for your own 
father, all is difterent. He figures that the 
whole business will be yours sometime 
and, so long as your rent isn’t raised or 
you don’t have sickness or anything, 
a hundred dollars a month is just as muc 
this year aś it was last. 

ill didn’t like to come right out 
and ask for more salary, on account of 
Father Horton having given us our fliv- 
ver, so we just kept along on the hun- 
dred, saving the per cent the budget book 
said you ought to save, and getting along 
all right, but feeling as any young couple 
would feel when their next door neighbor, 
who had started work at the same time, 
was getting a hundred and five. It might 
have gone along like that for years and 
years, if it hadn’t been for Mr. Mac- 


Allister’s moving out to California. 

Mr. MacAllister had taken a great fan 
to Will ever since Will worked his head o 
on the hospital drive, and so, when he was 

tting ready to move, he said he wanted 
Will to take charge of the MacAllister 
Building, and the drug-store block and 
the bungalows he owns out on Grand 
Street, collecting the rents, seeing about 
repairs and so on. This business would 
naturally go to the Horton Real Estate 

mpany; but Mr. MacAllister told 
Father Horton he’d like to have Will have 
it for himself, and Father said, well, he 
guessed Will had earned it and, all right, 
he could handle it on the side. 

I was pleased, thinking that we'd be get- 
ting a hundred and five a month too, and 
could go into the city once in awhile to the 
theatre, which we really couldn’t afford 
on our budget and only went when Father 
or Father Horton would take us. But I 
knew something was up when Will came 
home for dinner the day Mr. MacAllister 
left. Will always shows everything in his 
looks, like an open-face watch. It’s just 
like the joke Father heard, that eating 
onions is the secret of curing a cold but 
it’s awful hard to keep it a secret. I was 
broiling the steak and trying the potatoes 
to be sure they were done and making 
cream sauce for the cauliflower, all at 
once, as Will came in the deor. And in 
spite of being as preoccupied as an 
woman—I don’t care how a coo 
she is—at a time like that, I knew some- 
thing had happened. 

“Well,” said Will, “I closed up the deal 
with Mr. MacAllister this morning.” 

“And you’re going to get the five a 
month, just for yourself?” I asked, briskly 
stirring the flour and water into the milk. 

Will leaned against the kitchen table 
and crossed his arms and legs. 

“What is it, Will?” I asked sharply. 
When Will acts as casual as that, it always 
means something important. 

“Five a month, did you say?” he asked 
carelessly. 

“Well. aren’t you?” 

“Wel-l-1.” Will whirled his hat around 
on his forefinger. ‘Wel-l-l, I didn’t set 
any price, just asked him what he thought 
it would be worth to him.” 

“What did he say?” 

Will just couldn’t keep up the bluff of 
being casual and indifferent, his grin 
broke through like a delighted sheepish 
sun through the clouds. i 

“He said that he figured it ought to be 
worth,” said Will, and then paused dra- 
matically, “twenty-five dollars a month.” 


I STOPPED everything I was doing with 
a suddenness that nearly wrecked our 
dinner. And no wonder. Twenty-five dol- 
lars a month! Five dollars a month more 
is a raise, twenty-five more is a change of 
fortune. f 

“We'll be having,” I said in an awed 
tone, as Will drew out my chair at the 
table—Will is never going to overlook 


those little courtesies when we're fort 
years old and have eight children; it’s. 
awful how Father never pulls out Mother’s 
chair except when we have company, and 
then she slides in it apprehensively, some- 
body having pulled a A out from under 
her once when she was a child and she 
never having recovered her confidence— 
“well be having an income of a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month!” 
“M-hmm,” said Will, putting a strain 
on all his blood vessels, trying to act 
casual about it. 
But it was something that was pretty 
hard to be casual about. There are men. 
in Montrose of fifty who don’t make a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars; in fact, I 
don’t think any of them do except those 
who are in business for themselves, and 
even then, as Father says, they generally 
aren't in the minting business. Roger 
Lane makes the most of any of our youn 
crowd and he’s been getting one hundre 
and five dollars only three months. Most 
of the young fellows make about a hun- 
dred. A hundred and twenty-five jumps 
right up into an entirely different matter. 


“THERE'S one thing we must be care- 
ful about, Will,” I said seriously. “We 
mustn’t let it make us a bit different in our. 
manners with our old friends. Just be- 
cause we'll be able to live differently in 
some ways, we must be awfully careful not 
even to appear snobbish.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Will. Goodness knows, 
it was unnecessary to caution him about 
being snobbish. If Will suddenly became 
a millionaire he’d still let old Petey Jen- 
sen, who is the town’s handy-man and 
doesn’t own a suit of clothes but overalls, 
call him “Bill.” And he got to talking. 
about Ireland once to the night watchman 
at the Harvester Company and brought 
him right along home to supper. If any- 
thing, Will could stand being a little more 
snobbish. Still I think even he realized 
that a family which has an income of a. 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a month 
is in a little different social class from one 
which has only a hundred. 

In Montrose, though, it is never exactly 
easy to tell just what class we do belon 
in. Not in the class with the Burrises an 
the Scobpnses and Judge Gordon, of 
course. Mr. Burris is president of Roger 
Lane’s bank and the AEDES own al- 
most all of Water Street, and Judge Gor- 
don once ran for Congress. Still, Jean 
Gordon married Howard Merton’s.cousin 
and does her own washing, and Mr. Bur- 
ris is Father’s regular partner in the Men’s 
Whist Club. 

Then there is the new Harvester Com- 
pany crowd, which moved here from Chi- 
cago when the Harvester factory was 
built. They keep maids, which even the- 
Scogginses don’t do, and have dinner at 
night regularly, and everything sporty like 
that. But Dulcie and Rosemary and I 
longed to their bridge club for a while, and 
Mrs. Curtiss brother is crazy about 
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Madge Edwards, one of our crowd. 
That’s the way Montrose society is, 
though, all mixed up. Old Petey Jen- 
sen mows the Scogginses’ lawn, but he 
saved up his money and sent_his 
daughter to the university; and if she 
didn’t run against Margery Scoggins 
for class secretary and beat her! 


“TET’S stick to our old budget,” said 
Will, “just the same, and use the 
extra twenty-five a month partly to 
save more and partly to do a few things 
we’ ve been wanting to do and couldn't.” 
That sounded like a good idea to me, 
and to celebrate we went up to the city 
for dinner and to the theatre the first 
week. When we were taking our seats 
who should come into the very row 
ahead of us but Mr. and Mrs. Bartell. 
They are in the Harvester crowd, not 
the big bugs, of course, but still in that - 
crowd, and they looked like a million 
dollars. They seemed awfully glad to 
see us though, and made us stop in the 
Maryland grill while we were waiting 
for the eleven-fifty-nine train, and have 
some fruit salad. 

Mrs. Bartell and I sat together on 
the train going home and got very well 
acquainted. She is only three or four 
years older than I am, and didn’t seem 
snobbish at all. She invited Will and 
me for dinner the next Friday night, 
and asked me to bring my sewing and 
come early in the afternoon. 

It was a lovely September afternoon 
and we sat out on her porch and sewed 
and talked and got acquainted in the 
sudden, surprising way you do once in 
awhile. Betty Bartell is the kind you 
get acquainted with quick. She told 
me more inside stuff about the Har- 
vester crowd. How Mrs. Curtis, the 
president’s wife, is so stingy that she 
keeps her soap in the attic till it gets 
dry, and goes further; how Mr. Stevens 
is Mr. Grabo’s assistant and does all 
the work that Mr. Grabo gets the 
credit for, and a lot of other things. 
But the amazing thing she told me, that 
simply knocked me cold, was just before 
Will and Mr. Bartell got there for din- 
ner. She had become very confidential 
and she told me her husband’s income. 

It was eighteen hundred dollars a year, 
fifteen hundred salary and three hundred 
bonus. 

“Why, isn’t that funny!” I exclaimed. 
“That's the same salary my husband 
gets. 

It was perfectly true, because the bonus 
wasn’t part of Harry Bartell’s. It came 
at New Year’s and was a present from the 
company, and nothing to be counted on. 
Ot course Mr. Bartell had got it for five 
pan now and probably always would, 

ut still, his actual salary was just the 
same as Will’s. 

After she had told me that, I just sat, 
pie-eyed, and looked around Betty Bar- 
tell’s porch, at the wicker chaise-longue 
and the smart wicker bird cage with a 
fernery, all made in one. I looked through 
the French door into her living-room, 
which has a Chinese rug and is simply 
rich-looking, and on into the dining-room, 
which has a refectory table. Their maid, 
in a black dress with a white apron, was 
setting the table, and the whole atmos- 
phere was simply oozing with luxury. In 
that one brief glimpse I realized the mag- 
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Will just couldn’t keep up the bluff of being casual and indifferent, his 


nitude of the jump that Will and I had 
made. This was the social class we had 
soared into. 


AL FIRST it was almost dazzlingto have 
so much to spend for luxuries. Of 
course the things we got might not seem 
luxurious to millionaires and such people, 
but they certainly did to us. 

“Gosh,” said Will, coming home with a 
stop-light for our flivver, “but I’m glad 
to get this. You need it if you’re going to 
use your car after supper in the fall or 
winter.” 

As a matter of fact, the light cost only 
two dollars and a quarter, but till Will 
got his raise we had never seemed to be 
able to get it out of our budget any one 
week, and had kept putting it off. It had 
been just the same about salad forks. Our 
silver is plated and six salad forks onl 
cost five-forty, and yet till Will got his 
raise I had never seemed able to squeeze 
out enough to get them. As I told Will, 
it did seem marvelous luck that our finan- 
cial situation should have changed just 
when I began getting intimate with Betty 


Bartell, because I simply couldn’t have 
faced having them for dinner without 
salad forks. 

Then Will subscribed to a golf maga- 
zine. That was pure, unadulterated ex- 
travagance. He doesn’t play golf, him- 
self; he’s always repeating a joke he 
heard once, that he wouldn’t even know 
how to hold a caddy, but for some un- 
known reason he’d been just hankering to 
take that magazine. It seemed a posi- 
tively feeble-minded thing to do, to me, 
but Í couldn’t say anything against it be- 
cause Will was so nice about my getting 
a satin bedspread, which he thinks is all 
folderol, and which I admit, myself, isn’t 
awfully practical. 


AS the comfort we both got out of be- 
ing able to subscribeto Mrs. Scoggins’s 
charity! She’s crazy about cats, and this 
charity is to take care of homeless cats. 
As Will said, there are philanthropies 
closer to his heart, but it was nice to be in 
a position to shell out five dollars when it 

leases anybody as much as that pleased 
Mrs. Scoggins. She took us home in her 
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grin broke through, like a delighted sheepish sun through the clouds 


limousine and, by the grace of heaven, 
Betty Bartell and Mrs. Stevens happened 
to be passing just as we were getting out. 
Betty joked me about being right in with 
“the old guard”—even the Harvester 
bunch respect the Scogginses and Judge 

ordon and the Burrises, and I could see 
she and Mrs. Stevens thought more of me 
for it, so I didn’t say anything about the 
cats. : 

Being in a position to go into the cit 
to the theatre once in awhile, we were al- 
ways running onto other people who were 
going. One night we met the Burrises in 
the Montrose station, and they insisted on 
taking us to dinner at the MacWelton 
hotel first. I accidentally saw the dinner 
check and nearly dro wi dead. Of course 
the Burrises are old enough to be our 
parents and didn’t expect us to do any- 
thing in return, but we were both glad 
Will was making that MacAllister money. 
It was very gratifying two weeks later to 
tell Mrs. Burris that we had four tickets 
for “The Scarlet Mask,” and would like 
to have her and her husband for our guests. 

It is strange, though, but in:the midst 


of all such gayety and prosperity there 
were times when f would feel worried. It 
was a vague worry—I couldn’t just put 
my finger on what was troubling me—and 
I decided that it was mainly because, be- 
ing naturally a systematic person, it both- 
ered me that we were letting our budget 
slip. But it would have been very hard to 
keep it straight. Extras were so mixed up 
with our old running expenses. For in- 
stance, the budget allowed for having lit- 
tle Ella Crowninshield come once a month 
to wait on table and do the dishes when 
we had company for dinner. But now that 
I could afford her much oftener I didn’t 
know whether to take her fifty cents a 
time out of “Labor and Service” or set 
it down to extras. 


ALMOST every branch pet mixed up. 
Will got stuck foraten-dollarsubscrip- 
tion to the basketball team. Van Court- 
ney, who asked him for it, knew about the 
MacAllister job, and Will said he didn’t 
have the face to give just two dollars, the 
way he did last fall. He said he was mak- 
ing nearly as much as Van now and he felt 
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that if Van gave ten, he ought to, too. 
But while we had got the two last year 
half out of the “amusement” and half 
the “improvement” division, Will said 
he was blamed if ten dollars was either 
amusing or improving. 

So, in one way and another, our old 
budget got so mixed up that it didn’t 
seem worth while to try to use it at all. 
I knew it was silly to worry over this 
when we had a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a month coming in, but it 
made me feel kind of guilty whenever 
I thought of it. 

Then once in a while I’d get irritated 
at Will, when he bought things that 
even on our income seemed downright 
silly. We had a real quarrel over a 
correspondence course in parlor magic 
that he subscribed to. Esai it was 
silly and selfish to be thinking of sleight 
of hand, when we could have bought 
things we really needed for the fifteen 
dollars. Will said he’d like to see any- 
thing sillier or more selfish than my 
spending fifteen dollars on one party, 
just to impress Betty Bartell and Mee 
Stevens, Betty’s chum, who is also in 
the Harvester crowd. I reminded 
Will that he made very nearly as much 
as even Mr. Stevens—I think Mr. 
Stevens does get over two thousand; 
but that’s not so much more—and that 
if the Stevenses could afford to give 
that kind of party, so could we. 


But there were no two opinions 
about what we did a few days be- 
fore Christmas. We were coming 
home on the train with Mr. and Mrs. 
Burris, and Mr. Burris asked Will if 
he was in a position to swing a second- 
hand roadster. Mr. Burris’s son had 
bought a new car and shipped his old 
one home to his father. What he 
wanted a new one for, I’ll never tell 
ou; the old one was a knockout. But 

r. Burris didn’t want another open 
car, and he said he’d let Will have it 
cheap and pay for it as he liked, so 
much a month if he’d rather. He likes 
Will an awful lot. 

Will and I sat up till two o’clock dis- 
cussing it that night. Of course we 
were both mad to get the roadster. 

Will is just crazy about engines and he 
said that one was a marvel, said he could 
teach it to come to the sound of his voice 
and eat out of his hand. There was room 
for another car in our garage, and the 
idea of having two cars—when our flivver 
sedan had .always seemed rich beyond 
compare to me—was enough to dazzle 
anybody. 

‘After all, the two together won’t cost 
any more than the Stevens’s one,” I re- 
minded Will. “And you make about the 
same as Mr. Stevens does.” 

“T’ve got to decide right away,” said 
Will. “‘Because—this is a funny one—old 
Petey Jensen wants to buy it if we don’t. 
Seems he’s been saving for ten years, and 
he’s going to get an automobile this 
spring.” 

Well, that really decided us. If a man 
who mows lawns and tends furnaces could 
buy that car it was a funny thing if a 
couple that went around with the Har- 
vester crowd and came home from church 
in the Scogginses’ limousine couldn’t. 
We decided to pay for it, month by 
month, with the (Continued on page 78) 


Why I Never Hire 
Brillant Men 


ITTING in my office last week, 
facing the man whom I had just 
fired, 1 thought of the contrast 
between that interview and our 
first one, nearly two years ago! 

Then he did almost all the talking, while 
I listened with eager interest. Last week 
it was I who talked, while he sulked like a 
petulant child. 

“Your contract has sixteen months to 
run,” I said. “My proposition is that we 
cancel it at once, and that I hand you this 
check for ten thousand dollars.” 

With a show of bravado he waved the 
check aside. He would hold me to the 
letter of the contract if it were the last 
thing he ever did. 

I told him he had that privilege, but 
I was sure he would see he futility of 
exercising it. 

“Let me review the situation for a 
moment,” I continued: “You came to us 
as general sales manager on January Ist, 
1922, at a salary of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. It was by far the largest sal- 
ary we had ever paid in any executive 
position; but your record seemed to 
justify it. 

“The letters you brought spoke in the 
highest terms of your sales genius. The 
only question which they did not answer 
to my satisfaction was why companies 
which had valued you so highly should 
ever have allowed you to get away! When 
I voiced this, you stated that they merely 
had been outbid by their competitors 
—and I accepted your statement. It 
wasn’t until you had been here a year that 
I learned the truth. You are a quick 
starter, but a poor finisher—no finisher 
at all, in fact.” 

- “Who told you that?” he demanded. 

“Nobody needed to tell me. I found it 
out from your effect on our own organiza- 
tion.” 

“Organization!” he sneered. “You 
haven’t got an organization.” 

“So you have remarked to me frequent- 
ly,” I answered; “and you may be right. 

ur folks have mostly grown up in our 
own business; they know comparatively 
little of the way in which things are done 
in other lines. That’s what we wanted 
you to teach us, and you were very sure 
that you could. ... We were all re- 
ceptive.” 

“Yes, you were!” he exclaimed scorn- 
fully. ‘Your folks were jealous from the 
day I arrived. They sat back and dared 
me to show results. I told you that six 
months ago.” 

“I remember you did,” I replied, “and 
my answer is just what it was then. You 
claim to be a brilliant salesman, and yet 
you failed in the first essential. You 
never sold yourself to the people with 
whom and through whom you had to 
work. You say they were jealous, but a 
man of your intelligence ought to know 
that the answer to jealousy is modesty, 
hard work—and results. They would 
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have jumped on your band wagon fast 
enneh if you had made them see the 
advantage of it. But after waiting around 
for the band wagon to start, they con- 
cluded that it wasn’t going to start, and it 
never has. 

“You brought your own assistants, and 
we paid them high salaries,” I went on. 
“You moved our offices away from the 

lant and took these expensive quarters 
in the center of town. You were given a 
sales and advertising budget more than 
twice as large as any we had ever had 
before. Every request you made I granted 
as whole-heartedly as I knew how, be- 
cause I believed that your fresh ideas were 
what this business needed. But twenty 
months have passed, and the sales simply 
have not grown. - 

“That’s the stubborn fact which can’t 
be blinked; and now it’s come to a point 
where I must choose between you and m 
good old wheel horses who, in spite of their 
mediocrity, have somehow managed to 
build a very profitable business. 

“You can stay here until your contract 
expires, but you will have no further re- 
sponsibilities. The news will get around 
that you are merely hanging on; and when 
the end comes you will step out, dis- 
credited, to look for another job. Or you 
can leave now with ten thousand dollars, 
which is the additional penalty J am will- 
ing to pay for my mistake in judgment. 
If you go in the proper spirit, you are still 
young enough to profit by your failure.” 


E MADE aa little further show of 
protest, but he took the check. 

I wonder what old-line company will 
next be dazzled by his sales talk; and 
what I ought to say when the president 
writes to ask me why we were willing to 
let him go. If I tell the entire truth it ma 
end his business career. And there is al- 
ways the hope that, next time, he may 
enter modestly upon his opportunity and 
produce real results. For he has the tal- 
ent; there is no doubt about that. He is 
undeniably a very brilliant man. 

When I was a small boy my father 
bought me two pairs of shoes; one at 
two and one-half dollars and the other at 
five dollars. 

“My son,” he said, “1 want you to wear 
these two pairs of shoes on alternate days, 
and watch them carefully. Later on I will 
ask you to tell me about them.” 

Without understanding at all what he 
had in mind I wore the two-and-one-half- 
dollar pair on Monday, the five-dollar 
pair on Tuesday, and continued to give 
them equal service for about six months. 
At the end of that period I reported that 
the cheaper shoes were worn out. 

“How about the other pair?” he asked. 

“Here they are,” I answered; ‘I’ve had 
them half-soled and they are as good as 
new. 

He nodded his head, as if he had ex- 
pected this information. 


“I bought those shoes for a special pur- 
se,” he told me; “and I want them to 
e a lifelong lesson to you. There are just 
two grades of commodities in the world: 
the best—and the others. My experience 
is hae it pays to buy the r and what 
applies to things applies equally to men. 
Pick out the best men for aora and 
when you get along in life pick out the 
best men for employees. ever mind 
what the price mark may be; the question 
is, what service will they deliver, and how 
long will they wear?” 


I NEVER forgot that homely incident; 
but not until years later did I under- 
stand its full significance. The five-dollar 
shoe has a lot more wear in it because there 
was a lot more work in it. Even fine ma- 
terial, carelessly put together, will not 
make a fine shoe; Put if material which is 
of just average quality is fashioned with 
special care and attention, it will result in 
a quite superior article. 

hat my father was trying to teach me 
was this: God Almighty, in fashioning 
his most useful men, often works slowly 
with quite common stuff. Now and then 
He turns out a quick job of superfine ma- 
terials—a genius who really delivers the 
goods. But most of His better grade line 
is ordinary in everything except the extra 
effort, and dogged determination, which 
have given it a finer texture and finish. 

This knowledge, as I say, came much 
later. When I set out in life, it was with 
the idea that if 1 could attach myself to 
exceptional men, and exceptional men to 
me, my advancement would be assured. 

In my sophomore year in college my 
father died. One of his insurance policies 
of twenty thousand dollars was paid to 
me; the balance of his estate went to m 
mother. It would have been far wiser if 
I had completed my college course; but I 
was ambitious to make an immediate 
record. 

As it happened, I had come under the 
influence of the first of my costly collec- 
tion of brilliant men. I will call him 
Carroll. He was five years older than I 
was and a member of my college frater- 
nity. But he had dropped out at the end 
of his freshman year and was supposed to 
be making a great record with a wholesale 
grocery house in New York. We under- 
graduates were dazzled by the splendor of 
his visits. He wore fine clothes, smoked 
the best cigars, and talked with the as- 
surance of a successful man of the world. 

One night, following the initiation cere- 
monies at the fraternity house, he drew 
me into a corner and asked me about my 
plans. I had no plan, I answered, except 
to finish my course and to take the best 
job that came along. 

“You’ll just be wasting two years,” he 
said decidedly. “You’ve got everything 
that college can give you, except a diplo- 
ma. Look at me. I’m just as much a 
college man as though I had hung around 


here four years; and compared with my 
classmates I’ve got a three-years start in 
business. I’ve heen watching you ever 
since you entered, and I think you have 
the stuff. 

“Pll make you a proposition,” he went 
on confidentially. “The big future in the 
grocery business is in chain stores.” (In 
which he was right, as has subsequently 
been proved.) “I know the business; you 
have twenty thousand dollars. I know a 
city where we can buy two good little 
stores for that amount in cash, and pay 
off the balance out of the profits. When 
we get those two going night, we'll buy 
another, and another, until we have a big 
chain. It’s a sure-fire fortune. You think 
it over for a few days, and if 
you want to hook up with 
me, let me know.” 

I was flattered by his in- 
terest, so I thought it over. 
That is, I indulged in what 
young men frequently mis- 
take for thought. In imagi- 
nation, I saw my name over 
the door and myself in a fine 
glass office looking out and 
watching clerks taking in 
money. l had, in anticipa- 
tion, the thrill of buying one 
store after another and go- 
ing from town to town on 
tours of inspection. I tick- 
led my fancy with the idea 
of coming back to college 
and letting the boys consult 
me as an experienced man 
of affairs. And having 
finished this process of 
“thinking” I wired Carroll 
that I was ready to join 
him. 


E BOUGHT our two 

stores; there was no 
trouble about that. We 
hung out the signs which m 
imagination had pictured, 
washed the windows, rear- 
ranged the goods, painted 
the delivery wagons a bright 
red and worked like Trojans. 
We made progress—quite 
encouraging progress. One 
of the fine traits in human 
nature is the desire which 
almost every decent man 
has to help young men do 
well. The second month 
we broke even. The third 
month we began to show a 
small profit. 

Everything might hive 

me well for us if it hadn’c been for 

arroll’s brilliance. He walked into the 
office one night and sat down with an air 
of immense satisfaction. 

“We're on our way, Jimmy!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’ve just been over to Boone- 
ville and got an option on the best store 
there.” 

“How are we going to finance it?” I 
gasped. “We’re short of working capital 
as it is, and J don’t see how we can spread 
out our time any thinner.” 

“Leave that to your Uncle Dudley,” he 
cried, with a wave of his hand. “I’ve been 
over to the bank, and they’re willing to 
take a chance on us. It will be a tight 
squeeze for a few months; but we'll make 
it. And as for spreading ourselves too 
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Why I Never Hire Brilliant Men 


thin, don’t you ever make the mistake of 
tying yourself down to this desk. Nobody 
gets anywhere by doing all the work him- 
self. Well take Ferguson” (referring to 
one of our clerks) “and make him mana- 
ger here, while we step over to Booneville 
and breathe the breath of life into that 
dead old town.” 

His enthusiasm was contagious. We sat 
up half the night figuring and planning, 
and by one o’clock we had deal moved 
on, in imagination, from Booneville to the 
two adjoining towns. 

For another six months the sun seemed 
to be shining in at all our windows. We 
put on more delivery wagons, took an 
option on more stores, laid in lines of 


If You Think Straight, You Can 


Speak Straight 


s NE of the five things I find out be- 
says the 
author of this article, “is whether he can 
talk and write effectively. This may seem 
astrangerequirement, but it has been a very 
useful one to me. If we could unscrew the 
top of men’s heads and look in, many of our 
problems would be eliminated, for we could 
see what sort of thinking goes on there. 

“Lacking that privilege, however, we 
have to judge by what comes out of the 
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fore I employ a man, 


mind through the tongue and fingers. If 
you write and speak neatly and accu- 
rately, it is because your thinking is 
orderly; if your expression is forceful, the 


thought back of it must be forceful. 
you blunder for words, punctuate incor- 
rectly, spell incorrectly, and express your- 
self clumsily, I’m sure to believe that 
your mind is cluttered and ill-disciplined. 

“The continual use of slang expressions 
is an evidence of mental laziness, and I 
will not hire a man who depends upon 
slang to express his meaning. 
substitute for exact thinking.” 


oods which had never been carried be- 
‘ore, and reveled in the joys of big busi- 
Ness. 

Then the thing happened which was in- 
evitable; we came smash up against in- 
ventory time and found that we had been 
insolvent for weeks without knowing it. 
Plenty of money was passing through our 
hands; but not enough stuck, 

We made an assignment, turned over 
every cent we had in the world and 
trailed sadly back to New York, where I 
found a job as a clerk for one of the 
jobbers from whom we had bought 


s. 

Carroll, crushed to earth, rose bril- 
liantly again. I heard of him next as one 
of the promoters of a new process for 
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treating rubber. It lasted a few months, 
and exploded. ‘Various enterprises fol- 
lowed, and my latest.information about 
him is that he is practicing the profession 
of “Industrial Management.” I should 
think it might be a good profession for 
Carroll. He is a bad employer for him- 
self, but he could put a lot of ginger into 
somebody else’s business, if the other man 
knew the trick of handling and properly 
discounting brilliant men. 

Well, I went to work behind a high 
desk copying orders. After a while I was 
given a chance to sell; and ten years later, 
at the age of thirty-five, I was general 
sales manager. At this time the owner of 
the business died and was succeeded by 
his son, a man about my 
own age. I will call him 
Adams. He announced im- 
mediately that I was to be 
vice president and general 
manager, and made a pri- 
vate arrangement with me 
by which I was able to 
purchase some of the 
stock. 

“I don’t want to be tied 
down by details,’ he ex- 
plained.. “You know that 
end of things. I want to be 
free to work on big deals 
and think out plans for the 
future of the business. 
Father was a darned good 
man in his day, but he got 
pretty conservative toward 
the end. You and I to- 
gether will do big things.” 


OUGHT to have been 

warned; for while the 
voice was the voice of my 
new boss, the words were the 
words of my old partner, 
Carroll. Indeed, the two 
men were curiously alike 
—both handsome, magnetic 
chaps with a facility for 
making quick friendships. 

I was still young in ex- 
perience, however, and I 
entered into the new ar- 
rangement whole-heartedly. 
But disillusionment came 
swiftly. Our principal cus- 
tomer walked into the office 
one afternoon and asked for 
Mr. Adams. 

“He hasn’t been in to- 
day,” I said. “He may 
come later.” 

“May come,” repeated 

- the big fellow with unpleas- 
ant emphasis. “He had a definite ap- 

intment with me, and I’ve traveled a 
Rundred miles to keep it.” 

I lied as nimbly as I could: Mr. Adams 
had been called away unexpectedly, I 
said. He told me about the appointment 
and would make every effort to get back. 
Probably he would come within the next 
half-hour. i 

But the customer refused to be molli- 
fied. He waited in Adams’s office for 
exactly thirty minutes; then he stalked 
out. 

At five-thirty that evening Adams 
burst in and began to unfold some new 
and splendid plan. It was dramatic—a 
stroke of genius. But for two men in our 
circumstances it (Continued on page 117) 
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Our Postmen of the Skies 


Through fog and storm, over mountain and plain, the air mail pilot speeds on his 
difficult and sometimes dangerous way—It is his job to “advance 
the mail”—and he balks at no obstacle or hazard 


By Harry A. Stewart 


T WAS raining in the Allegheny 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. The low- 
hanging clouds clung to the flanks of 
the hills, and gust after gust of wind- 
driven vapor marched up the passes. 

In a little village, lying in a deep valley 
like a penny at the bottom of a crack, a 
man was making a dash through the rain 
from the kitchen door to the woodshed. 

Half way across the yard he halted, lis- 
tened, and then looked up at the dripping, 
lead-colored fir- 
mament. There ' 
he saw a lone 
airplane. Even 
while he looked, 
it grew larger, 
seemed to hover 
for a moment 
overhead, and 
then vanished 
as the pilot 
deftly rounded 
a shoulder of 
the mountain 
and disap- 
peared from 
view. 

The man 
glanced at his 
watch with a 
satisfied air, 
and resumed 
his dash to the 
woodshed. 

The Air Mail was on time! 

Along the great Air Route, 
all the way from New York to 
San Francisco, people claim that 
they can set their alarm clocks 
by the mail plane. Probabl 
this isn’t strictly true. When 
asked one of the pilots about it, 
he laughed and said: 

“Yes, I’ve heard some of the 
folks on my division say that. 
But, of course, if they did tr 
to set their clocks by me their 
time would be off a little bit. 
You can’t fly that close to 
schedule. I suppose it’s just 
pi you might call it friend- 
ship. 

“Friendship!” I .exclaimed. 
“Do you mean to say you know 
the people you fly over?” 

Somehow it seemed as incon- 
gruous as an affair between a 
hawk and a mole, this idea of 
acquaintance between the flyer, roaring 
along maybe a mile up in the air, and the 
prosaic, everyday toilers down below. 

The pilot laughed again. “Well, not 
all of them; but there’s one little girl, 
about twelve years old, who lives on a 
farm the other side of Lofty (an Allegheny 
eak) who’d be mighty disappointed if 

didn’t wave at her when I fly over!” 
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Somehow, that little incident sort of 
brought the Air Mail Service into focus 
for me. I had known there was such a 
thing. But I didn’t realize how little 
was really known about it generally, until 
I tried to find out whether you need a 
special stamp to send a letter by the air 
mail. 

Noneof my acquaintances knew whether 


you did or not. So I decided to find out. 


discovered ‘a lot of things about the 


An airplane mail carrier flying close to a snow-capped peak in the Rocky Moun- 
Height, the pilots say, does not bother them; fog is the thing they dread 
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Wesley L. Smith, dean of the air postmen in the East, load- 
ing his plane with mail before he hops off for a fast journey 


air mail that surprised and interested me; 
but I think the most surprising thing of 
the lot was that the air mail is a part of the 
lives of many people who live in the inac- 
cessible parts of the country. 

At the flying field at Mineola, New 
York, I stood talking with the superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Division, while we 
waited for the mail from Cleveland to 


come in. Out on the field, in the bright 
sunshine, airplanes took off and landed. 
Flying in wide circles overhead was a big 
Martın bomber, undergoing a test. Back 
of us, in the shadowy depths of the big 
hangar, mechanics worked on the spare 
planes. 

While we talked, a speck appeared in 
the western sky. It was accompanied by 
a drowsy humming, such as a bumble- 
bee ina blossom might make. 

Then the 
hum increased 
to a roar, the 
pilot circled the 
field to head u 
into the wind, 
and came down 
on a long, grace- 
ful glide. The 
great biplane, 
skilfully di- 
rected by its 
rider, rolled 
across the 
grass and into 
the door of the 
hangar. 

hile the 
propeller was 
still whirling, 
a truck was 
backed up toit. 
Men climbed 
onto the wings, 
unlocked the mail compart- 
ment, and began to check out 
the pouches. By the time the 
ilot had “run out” the gas in 
is carburetor and shut off the 
Liberty motor, the truck was 
loaded and on its way to New 
York with its sacks of letters. 

“Tf you want to know how the 
mail is carried,” said the super- 
intendent, “that chap can tell 

ou. 

He nodded toward the pilot 
who, dressed in his clumsy, fur- 
lined flying suit, was clambering 
out of the cockpit of the air- 
plane. 

That was my introduction to 
Wesley L. Smith, one of the 
oldest pilots in the Air Mail 
Service (he stands fifth on the 
seniority list) and the dean 
of the pilots on the Eastern 
Division. He is twenty-nine 
years of age. 

Smith is the pilot who, on August 25th, 
1923, broke all coast-to-coast flying records 
in a relay mail flight from San Francisco 
to New York in 26 hours and 14 minutes. 
He has been a mail pilot for more than 
four years. He has been 1,500 hours in 
the air, during which he has traveled 
150,000 miles—enough to circumnavigate 


Our Postmen of the Skies, by Harry A. STEWART 
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the globe more than six times over. 

I chatted with Smith for a moment 
while he struggled out of his flying suit. 
Under it he was dressed in a Norfolk 
jacket and tweed knickerbockers. From 
his pocket he took a soft collar, with the 
tie drawn through it, and put it on. We 
had just gone into the office when a pro- 
longed series of rolling explosions an- 
nounced the arrival of two more planes. 

“You’re in luck,” Smith said to me, after 
a glanceoutofthewindow. ‘Williams 
and Wagner. the two other pilots as- 
signed to this division, have just 
come in.” 

For a few moments the little 
office next the hangar was a 
hubbub of shouted greet- 
ings as the two newcomers 
stamped in. 

“Regular wall of fog in 
the south pass! Thought I 
could get around it, But I 
couldn’t.” ... “That land- 
ing field at Bellefont is soft 
again!” ... “I thought I never 
would get under the ceiling—” 

Their conversation was couched in a 
professional jargon almost incomprehen- 
sible to the layman. 

“Hold on!” I interrupted. “I want to 
know about all this! To begin with, tell 


me, what is a ‘ceiling’?” 


A three of the pilots turned and looked 
at me. Smith was swart and stocky; 
Warren D. Williams, next to Smith, one of 
the oldest men in the service, was light- 
haired, blue-eyed, and plump; and R. L. 
Wagner, the youngest of the pilots both 
in years and service, is just the sort of lad 
you might see industriously booting a 
football down a muddy field in the after- 
noon, and that evening enthusiastically 
absorbing an ice-cream soda. 

At first glance they seemed utterly dis- 
similar, these three air-mail pilots, and 
then I saw that there was something alike 
about them. I finally decided it was their 
eyes. 

~ They had that same cold, steady expec- 
tancy of gaze we used to see in the eyes 
of men in the A. E. F. after they had been 
at the front. It is a sort of forward- 


(Right) -One of the 
more than 250 avia- 
tion beacons which 
guide the mail pilots 
in night flying be- 
tween Chicago and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
These miniature 
lighthouses, placed 
but threemiles apart, 
and each one visible 
for ten miles, form a 
continuous path of 
signals 


(Left) A recent in- 
vention for showing 
aviators the course 
of the wind. This 
“weathercock” is 
brilliantly illumi- 
nated at night, its 
long arm indicating 
the direction in which 
the wind is blowing 


looking, that ordinary folks don’t have. 
I suppose it is the vision of the possible, 
even probable, “crack-up,” somewhere in 
the future, that spells “finis.” 

“Ceiling?” Smith began slowly; but 
Williams ae in, with a contagious grin. 

“Oh, say!” he protested. “We just 
got in. We’re hungry. Let’s ‘chow’ first, 
and then we'll tell him: all about - it!” 
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So the superintendent loaded the four 
of us into his big touring car and headed 
for Mineola. 

During the meal I almost despaired of 
getting anything out of the pilots. But 
when cigarettes were lighted and blue 
streams of smoke began to mount toward 
the ceiling, I made another effort. 

“You told me a while ago,” I remarked, 
“that the hardest thing the service has to 
contend with is fog. Now, how does it 
feel to fly through a fog, when everything 
is misty and vapory, and you can’t see a 
thing? Isn’t it pretty creepy?” 


MITH and Williams looked at each 
J other and grinned, but it was Wagner 
who spoke. 

“You just bet it is!” he said fervently, 
and then stopped. 
“Go on, kid! (Continued on page 155) 


Wesley Smith, above, broke all records, in August, 1923, in a relay mail flight 
from San Francisco to New York, making the trip in 26 hours and 14 min- 
utes. He has spent 1,500 hours in the air, and has traveled 150,000 miles in his 
plane, a distance equal to six times around the globe. The other picture 
shows a mail pilot landing at night with the aid of a powerful searchlight 


James Lacey At 74 Is Working 
Harder Than Ever 


“I travel from 40,000 to 50,000 miles a year in swinging business deals, and get 
more fun out of them than I did when I was thirty,” he declares—“There’s 
nothing like the feeling you tuck under your ribs when you have 
tackled a tough job and done it the best you could” 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


IMMY LACEY and his father had 
driven to town from their farm a 
dozen miles out in the country. At 
that time, Jimmy was twelve years 
old. While his father was in one of 
the stones: firamy kept his eyes open, and 
presently Henry Palmer, the boot and 
shoe store man, came down the street. 

Farm life did not altogether appeal to 
Jimmy. He had been achıng for a chance. 
And when he saw Hen 
Palmer, he ran to him vaik 
an eager question. . 

“Mr. Palmer,” he began, 
“don’t you want a boy in 
your store?” 

The man gave him an 
appraising eye. 

PRI don’t AA immy,” 
he said slowly. ‘Maybe I 
might use a smart boy. 
Why?” 

“I want a job!” 

They talked it over a 
little, and Mr. Palmer had 
about decided that a boy 
like Jimmy might be a use- 
ful addition to his staf— 
of one—when Jimmy’s 
father finished his trading, 
and came out. 

“Mr. Lacey,” Palmer be- 
gan, “Jimmy says he’d like 
a job in my store. How 
about it?” 

Mr. Lacey knew how the 
boy hankered to get away 
from the farm. He had 
been teased about it till he 
had lost patience more than 
once. He studied a minute, 
then said: 

“I guess it might be all 
right.’ 

That did not quite settle 
it, however. hen they 
got home, Jimmy’s mother said she did 
not want him to go. There was a long 
argument. Finally the father said: 

“Oh, let him go! Inside of ninety days 
ee be sick and tired of it and glad to come 

ack. 

That remark settled the argument. 
It did more! It stirred something 
hidden inside the boy and he did not 
forget it. 

Timmy took the job with Mr. Palmer. 
Ninety days came and went. More fol- 
lowed. There were a number of times 
when he was sick and tired of his job and 
longed to go back home. But his father’s 
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remark always rose in his mind and he 
kept plugging away. He was determined 
that his father should not be right in that 
insult. He had tackled something. And 
he would not draw in his horns! 

Jimmy stuck; and the sticking was good 
training for what came later. Fre learned 
that a man who tackles something worth 
while, and who sticks, no matter what hap- 
pens, usually manages to come through. 


Worrying About To-morrow Won’t 


‘Do To-day’s Work 


“ICH young men, nearly bored to death,” 
says Mr. Lacey, “go around hunting some 
new way to have a good time. There is only one 
sure way: that is through worth-while work. 
“The great satisfactions do not come through 
ownership; as, for instance, of a fast horse or a 
yacht. I’ve had a fast horse or two and I’ve had 
my yacht. But the thing that gives enduring sat- 
isfaction is to know that you haven’t tried to duck 
a tough job, and that you haven’t slighted a single 
task, no matter how unimportant it seemed to be. 
“Keep on going. Don’t worry about what you 
did or did not do yesterday. If it was all right, it 
will take care of itself. If it was wrong, you want 
to forget it anyway! 
“Don’t worry about wh: 


James D. Lacey—the Jimmy of» those 
days—has become internationally known 
as one of the great timber men of the 
country. He has many noteworthy 
achievements to his credit. His story 
has been full of the kind of activity 
every energetic young man likes to look 
forward to. - 

Mr. Lacey is seventy-four years old. 
He seems, at the outside, not more than 
fifty-seven. He appears to be, and says 
he is, as fit physically as any man could be. 
He works as hard to-day as he has ever 
worked, in fact, a little harder. He travels 
from forty to fifty thousand miles a year 


at you may or may not 
do to-morrow. To-day is the time. If you havea 
note due at the bank at three o’clock, and have to 
find the money to meet it, that’s the thing to - 
think about, and nothing else. Do the best you 
can to-day—and have a good time doing it—and 
let to-morrow take care of itself. It will, anyhow!” 


in connection with his business—which 
is the discovery, appraisal, and sale of 
great timber tracts—and he has done so 
for years. He has offices in New York, 
Chicago, and Seattle, and he is constantly 
back and forth from one to another. At 
an age when the majority of men are, 
quite literally, on the shelf, he works with 
more zest and joy in accomplishment than 
I have seen in many men of less than 
thirty. 

We were talking the other 
day in his Chicago office, 
and he said to me, “I wish 
I could make young men 
understand how much fun 
they can get out of work 
and accomplishment, if they 

o about it the right way. 
Í don’t know many men 
who have enjoyed life more 
than I have, and I’ve been 
working from ten toeighteen 
hours a day as long as I can 
remember. 

“I started working like 
that when I was just big 
enough to sit straddle of a 
log on a sawhorse. I held 
the logs steady while my 
elder brother sawed them 
with a buck saw. 

“Our farm was in Wayne 
County, in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, twelve miles 
from Honesdale. My father 
farmed, but he also had a 
handle factory and a saw- 
mill on the place. 

“We worked mostly on 
the farm in summer; and in 
the factory and sawmill 
during the winter. During 
family worship, my father 
used to read from the Bible 
once in a while about there 
being a time to work, a time to dance, 
and a time to sing and play. But it was 
mostly work with us. e were brought 
up that way and didn’t know anything 


else. 

“While I was still too young to hold a 
plow in the furrow, I used to drive our 
team of oxen, and my brother plowed. I 
could harrow without an y helping 
me. And anybody who has followed a 
harrow, and breathed dust all day, and 
tried to make a team of lazy oxen keep on 
the job, knows it’s work. 

“By the time I was twelve, I had 
learned a good (Continued on page E36) 
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James D. Lacey 


AT SEVENTY-FOUR, Mr. Lacey is still demon- 
strating the mental and physical energy which has 
made him one of the country’s leading timber men. 
In his work of discovering, appraising, and selling 
timber tracts, he continues to travel between forty 
and fifty thousand miles a year, his activities extend- 
ing not only throughout this country but into Central 
and South America. He is president of James D. 


Lacey and Company, the Lacey Securities Corpora- 
tion, and the Tensas Delta Land Company. Born on 
a Pennsylvania farm, he began working at the age of 
twelve in a shoe store. Later he got a job in a drug 
store, and then, moving to Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
he was successively hotel clerk, drug clerk, proprietor 
of a drug store, and traveling salesman.. At the age of 
thirty-one he began his timber operations. 
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(Above) “Aunt Sat” Davis with one of her boys, 
She and her husband never had any children of their 
own; but altogether they have taken into their home 
more than forty boys and girls, and have given them 
the care and education and training they needed. 
The little boy in the picture above had gone back to 
his parents; but when Aunt Sat went to visit them 
the boy begged so hard to go home with her that 
they let him have his way. He stayed with her until 
he was a young man. 


(At the left) When the mother of these three 
children died, Aunt Sat took the boy and the little 
girl at the right. She kept them several years, until 
their father could make a home for them. This was 
one of the many cases when, as she says, she “just, 
sort of filled in the gaps.” She believed that chil- 
dren should “keep on belonging” to their parents, 
if they had any to belong to. 


(At the right) You might call this 
“The House the Kids Built.” It grew 
and grew, to meet the demands of the 
ever-increasing family. As Aunt Sat says, 
“We added to it here, and built around it 
there, and put on so many wings and 
porches that you couldn’t hardly find the 
part we started with.” This house burned 
four years ago. 
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“Aunt Sat” Davis Has Mothered 
More Than Forty Children 


“The Lord knew there were lots of young ones that needed someone to look after 
them,” she says; “so He put the love of boys and girls into my 
heart—and didn’t give me any of my own!” 


N a country road, four miles 

from the city of Des Moines, 

Iowa, there 1s a big, comfort- 

able farmhouse. It sits well 

back from the highway under 
the shade of fine old trees; its windows 
look out over rich fields and pastures; and 
behind it are roomy barns and cattle 
sheds. 

But it isn’t the big buildings, nor the 
broad and fertile acres, that make this 
place unique. In that house lives a won- 
derful woman. For more than forty years 
she has been sowing and 
cultivating a far finer crop 
than any which old Mother 
Earth ever produced. 

For she herself has 
mothered more than forty 
children—she can’t remem- 
ber just how many!—and 
not one of them has been 
her very own. She has 
given a home to the home- 
less. She has taken into her 
strong, capable arms the 
sick and the weak. She has 
fed'and clothed and trained 
them; played with them, 
worked with them, and 
tried to send them out into 
the world healthy in body 
and in mind. 

Her name is Sarah Davis; 
but to her boys and girls she 
has always been “Aunt Sat.” 
Many of them are grown 
up now. Some are married 
and have children of their 
own. And at seventy-two, 
this big-hearted woman, 
who never has borne a child, 
is really mother and grandmother to a 
“‘famtily” that must number several score. 

In that house there has also lived a 
wonderful man. I say ‘“‘has;’’ because, 
when I was there a little while ago, 
“Uncle” David Davis was near the close 
of the last chapter in a long and useful 
life. Before this article can be printed, 
Uncle David will have slipped away. 

But Aunt Sat won’t be alone then! 
There will be George and Charlie and 
Harold and the other boys; Ethel and 
Marie and Dorothy and the rest of the 
girls. And there will be a dozen broods of 
youngsters to love her, and to make her 
own last years happy and interesting. 

Not that Aunt Sat seems to be even 
within hailing distance of her “last years.” 
She is the most up-and-coming individual 
I have encountered in many a day. When 
I commented somewhat en ously on this 


By Allan Harding 


fact, and asked her how she kept so young, 
she replied briskly: 

“Oh, I’ve always run with the kids! 
You can’t get old tf you do that. For one 
thing”—she beamed at me over her spec- 
tacles—“‘they don’t leave you no time to 
get old!” 

“Did you always like children?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” she declared; “when I was a kid 
myself I always had a bunch of other kids 
tagging after me. If anybody wanted to 
fn me, they’d look around to see where 


Getting the Devil Out of Folks 


and Into Them 


See NEVER have a child around that 
wouldn’t behave and be decent,” says 
“Aunt Sat” Davis. “But I never whipped 
a child in my life. I’ve always said that 


you can pound the devil into folks—but 
you can’t pound the devil out of ’em. You 
can make a child mean by treating. him 
mean. But you can’t make a child good 
by treating him bad. Some folks don’t re- 
alize that if you want children to behave, 
you must get them to want to behave.” 


there was the most children; because that 
was where I was sure to be. As my 
mother used to say, ‘If you want to find 
the cat—look for its tail?” 

“How many children have you adopted? 
I asked. 

“Legally adopted? Only one. You see 
quite a lot of our boys and girls had a 
mother, or a father, of their own. Meb 
both. ’Twas better for the kids, and for 
their parents too, to have ’em keep on 
belonging to each other. My husband 
and I, we just sort of filled in the gaps.” 

“Did he want to take the children as 
much as you did?” 

“Well, he never objected. Mebbe he 
wouldn’t have done it of his own accord. 
But he never raised a finger to stop me— 
not even if I took as many as four or five 
at a time. There ain’t many men that 
would be like that. Children eat a lot. 


Most kids are just hollow, from their toes 
to the top o’ their heads! You can’t keep 
‘em filled up. Some men would have 
kicked at having to feed half a dozen 
extra mouths. But my husband never 


id. 
“Pshaw! He loved ’em just as much as 
I did! There was one of our boys, Steve, 
that died of diphtheria. My husband’s 
heart was set on that boy. Steve always 
followed him around so close you could 
hardly see ’em apart. When Steve was 
sick, my husband said to the doctor: 
“Don’t spare the ex- 
pense! If you want to call 
in some more doctors, don’t 
stop to count the cost.’ 
“But,” she ‘sighed, “we 
lost Steve, in spite of all we 
could do; and my husband 
never got over missing that 


How did you happen to 
begin taking children into 
your home?” I asked. 

‘Well, the way I look at it 
is this: Every home ought 
to have children in ıt; and 
every ‘child’s got a right to 
have a home to grow up in. 
That’s so, ain’t it? And if 
there’s homes that ain’t got 
children, and children that 
ain’t got homes, don’t it 
seem as if they was just 
made for each other? 

“When we took our first 
child—that was Charlie— 
we'd been married about 
four years, and we-hadn’t 
any kids of our own. Just 
about that time—” 

Aunt Sat paused and looked at me with 
a twinkle in her eyes. 

“You'd better not try to get these 
children straight in your mind. You’d 
have to be awful smart to do that. We 
got ’em from our sisters and our cousins 
and our brothers-in-law and all kinds of 
relatives. Seme of ’em we got from 
orphan asylums; and some we just kind 
of picked up from nowhere in particular. 

“I remember one time we went to 
Columbus, Ohio, to make a visit. And 
when we come back I brought two chil- 
dren from an orphans’ home down there. 
Somebody asked me if 1 brought ’em as 
souvenirs, the way other folks bring home 
spoons and picture post cards. If I did, 
I guess ’twas my own business. 

“Well, Charlie was a baby when we 
took him. His mother—she was a relative 
of ours—was sick and couldn’t take care 
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of him. Then she died; so we adopted 
him. He’s married now and got five 
children of his own. i 

“Then there was my sister. She had 
five children and she was sick. So I took 
her kids too. When she got well enough 
to look after them they went back to her. 
But, somehow or other, two or three of 
them seemed to want to be with Aunt 
Sat; so I took ’em, and they stayed here 
till they were eighteen years old. Chil- 
dren just naturally take to me. I’ve 
known ’em to run from their own 
mothers and throw their arms around 
my neck and cry to stay with me.” 


“How do you explain it?” I asked. 
“I don’t know. It certainly ain’t 
because of my beauty!” said Aunt Sat 
with a grim smile. “I’m just a plain, 
ordinary woman. And it wasn’t because 
I was too easy with ’em, either. Pd 
never have a child around that wouldn’t 
behave and be decent. 

“But I never whipped a 
child in my life. Ive al- 
ways said that you can 

ound:the devil into folks, 

ut you can’t pound the 
devil out of ’em. You can 
make a child mean by 
treating him mean. But 
you can’t make a child 
good by treating him bad. 
Some folks don’t realize 
that if you want children 
to behave, you must get 
them to want to behave. 
Guess that applies to 
grown folks, too. 

“T had one little girl— 
I'll call her Mary, because 
that wasn’t her name. Her 
mother was a nice woman, 
but as poor as Job’s tur- 
key. She was a widow 
and was working in a 
factory to support herself 
and her child. The little 
girl played on the streets 


squinted up” out in the sunlight. 
left, were with her from the time they were babies. One of the 
boys is now an army officer; the other died in France. 
at her right is just one of their friends; but even to her, as 
to scores of other outsiders, Mrs. Davis is always “Aunt Sat” 
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(Left) One of Aunt Sat’s boys 
with his dog. The Davis farm, 
which is four miles from 
Des Moines, Iowa, is an ideal 
place for children. It hasa 
huge yard, with fine shade 
trees; and there are great 
barns, and chickens and cows 
and horses, and several hun- 
dred acres of fields and pas- 
tures. But, best of all, it had 
Aunt Sat and Uncle David to 
mother and father the little 
folks who needed them 


The two husky lads at the right 
and the football giant below 
are Aunt Sat’s “grandchildren.” 
She has dozens of them! Boys 
and girls whose fathers or 
mothers she took into her 
home when they themselves 
were children and needed 
someone to care for them 


Aunt Sat apologized for this picture because they were ‘‘all 


The boys, and the girl at her 


while her mother was at work; and they 
weren't nice streets either, because they 
lived in the slums. 

“Finally, the mother got sick and had 
to be sent to a hospital. So I took 
Mary with me. We had several other 
children here then, and one of ’em told 
me that Mary used bad words. Well, 
I couldn’t have that; so I called her to 
me and I said: 

“Tm terrible disappointed. I 
thought your mother was a good woman. 
But now I know she isn’t; because you 
use bad words, and of course you learned 
them from her.’ 


“AT THAT she cried and said she 

didn’t learn them fromy her mother! 
But I said, ‘Oh, yes, you must have! Lit- 
tle girls always learn things from their 
mother; and of course that’s where you 
learned these awful words.’ 

“Well, the poor child was ’most heart- 
broken. She knew that her mother was 
good and sweet; and she 
couldn’t bear to have me 
think anything else. So 
finally I said: ‘Mebbe 
you’re right. Mebbe your 
mother tis good, just like I 
thought she was. If you 
don’t use any more of 
those bad words,.then I’ll 
know that you picked them 
up in the street, the way 
you say you did, and that 
you didn't learn them from 
your, mother.’ 

“I didn’t have any more 
trouble with bad language 
from Mary after that,” 
said Aunt Sat. “Mebbe 
that way of handling her 
did take more words and 
a little more time than to 
give her a whipping; but 
it saved time and words in 


The girl the end. 


“Another time, one of 
(Continued on page O&) 


The Gifts of the New Sciences 


By H. G. Wells 


Author of “The Outline of History,” “A Short History of the World,” ete. 


NE of the most attractive and at 

the same time most baffling of 

p oana is to guess about 

the progress of science, and 

about the possible inventions 

of the years ahead of us. Baffling and un- 
certain it is bound to be. 

As a friend of mine put it, “It is trying 

to think about what won’t be thought of 


common error of prophesying by continu- 
ing the current movement of things in a 
straight line. It is quite possible that 
there may be no further physical or me- 
chanical discoveries of first-class impor- 
tance forthcoming for a very long time. 
That, at any rate, is my own conviction. 

Of course there will be improvements in 
detail, increases of efficiency, economies, 


airplane; only an improved airplane. 
Nothing beyond wire-borne or wireless 
telegraphy; only speedier and more effec- 
tive transmission. We shall thresh out 
and make the most of that great harvest 
of the last hundred years that has come in 
from the physical field; but from that field 
I do not believe there will be any’ fresh 
harvest, any new things now, any really 


for ever so long.” But that 
is just a little more witty 
than it is true. . 

Coming inventions cast 
their shadows before—often 
shadows that are centuries 
long—and one may have a 
reasonable conviction that 
a tree is going to bear fruit, 
even when the blossom is 
just budding. Frosts, 

lights, and suchlike disas- 
ters may disappoint the 
most justifiable hopes for a 
year or even for a succession 
of years; nevertheless, a 
survey of the possible sci- 
entific harvest is well worth 
making. It may even, to ex- 
tend ourhorticultural image, 
set us spraying or protect- 
ing some threatened crop. 


"THE last hundred years 
has been a century pro- 
ductive on a stupendous 
scale of mechanical inven- 
tions arising out of physical 
and chemical discoveries. It 
has been an epoch, a corner 
in human history. There 
have been great advances 
in medicine and surgery 
also, but these—the use of 
anesthetics and antiseptics, 
for example, and the ap- 
lications of microscopy— 
ave been largely by- 
products of chemical and 
physical progress. 
here has also been a 
eat expansion and clari- 
faton of biological knowl- 
edge; but although this has 
produced profound effects 
upon religious thought and 
moral ideas, it has not yet 
given any such revolution- 
ary practical results in hu- 
man affairs as have the inor- 
ganic sciences. It has made 
possible the new develop- 


You Can’t Change Human Nature, 
But You Can Get More Out of It 


G. WELLS has foreseen and foretold several 

H of the mechanical wonders: of recent years. 
e At the time his predictions were made, many 

ple thought them too lanai to be taken seriously. 

ut they have been realized to an amazing extent; and 
when Mr. Wells talks now of what he expects to happen in 
the future, we know that he is not an idle “visionary,” 
but a man of vision—which is quite a different thing! 

In the accompanying article, the author of “The 
Outline of History” tells what he thinks will be the 
great development of the coming century. The past 
century has been, he says, the supreme century of 
material achievement. In.the one to come, we shall 
start a far greater job. .Instead of wonderful machines, 
we shall try to make wonderful men. 

After having done marvels with the things outside 
of ourselves, Mr. Wells predicts, we are next going to 
turn our attention toward, and inside, ourselves. The 
coming generations will have an education and a social 
and economic order which, compared with what we now 
have, will be as the Woolworth Building compared with 
the hut of a savage. 

He admits that people are right, in a way, when 
they say that you can't change human nature. But 
“It is not only human nature you cannot change,” 
he adds. “You cannot change the nature of anything. 
You cannot change nature itself! But in the past 
hundred years we have learnt to do ten thousand things 
with nature we never knew how to do before; and in the 
coming centuries we shall learn to do ten thousand 
things with Auman nature that we cannot do now.” 

That is a wonderful way of putting it. If we knew 
half as much about our minds as we know about auto- 
mobiles, we might run the former as efficiently as we 
run the latter. Why not learn something about how 
our emotions and experiences {affect our thoughts and 
actions? Why not discover the effects of fear and 
doubt—and of optimism and courage? ` Let’s not worry 
about trying to change human nature. Let’s get more 
out of the human nature we have! Tue Eprror. 


ment in medicine. But nobod 


revolutionary changes, for 
quite a long time. 

This will strike some read- 
ers as a flat contradiction 
tomuch current expectation. 
They willask: “What about 
all these new discoveries in 
physics about which we 

ave heard somuch? What 
about Einstein? What about 
the energy of the atom?” 

Well, these things, I 
think, are just the first 
blossoms of another spring, 
whose harvest may still be 
hundreds of years away. 
We are not likely to get 
much out of them but 
wonder, for a long time. 


F INSTEIN has given us 
a new, a more free and 
more subtle way of thinking 
about the space-time sys- 
tem in which w elive. But 
that is unlikely to have any 
immediate practical reac- 
tion upon human life at all. 
And there is much wild and 
baseless talk about the pos- 
sible utilization of atomic 
energy; but though that is 
good enough for a fantastic 
story, it is not pood enough 
for a serious discussion of 
practical developments in 
the near future. 

We have come to know 
that several elements, and 
possibly most’ or even all 
elements in the space-time 
system we call our universe, 
are undergoing a steady— 
and in most cases an ex- 
tremely slow—process of 
decomposition which 
releases energy. And that 
is a very marvelous thing 
to realize. We already 
make a clumsy, half-super- 
stitious use of that released 
energy in the radium treat- 


ments in psychology, upon which I shall and so forth. 


have more to say presently, but it has 
yielded no direct dividends. 

When we talk of inventions and the 
triumphs of science, it is of steamships 
and great machines, rapid transport, elec- 
tricity, wireless, and the airplane that we 
think; and when we turn to the future our 
first idea is of another shelfful of still 
vaster and more astonishing mechanical 
contrivances. But that may be just the 


The railways may be 
scrapped, and probably will be scrapped 
within another half-century, as slow and 
wasteful; we may have a steady improve- 
ment in road material; the airplane and 
possibly the airship may go on developing 
and improving; we may presently trans- 
mit pictures as well as sounds by wireless, 
survey and map the polar regions, and so 
forth and so on. 

But there will be nothing beyond the 


y has yet 
made the ghost of the shadow of a sug- 
gestion how that process of decomposition 
might be delayed or accelerated. Cur- 
rent science has no more practical justi- 
fication for hope that this can be done 
than that we may presently be able to 
turn on or turn off the gravitational pull, 
and make things heavier or lighter. 

Our universe, which carries us along 
with it through (Continued on page 188) 
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Its a Wise Wife 
That Knows Her Husband 


A ‘story 


By Everett Rhodes Castle 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RAY C. STRANG 


OR twenty-odd years, Mr. Harri- 

son Willets, floor-walker—or, 

as he called himself, “floor di- 

- rector’—of the dress-goods de- 

partment of Nelson, Ray and 

Company, had harbored in his ample 

bosom ae knowledge that some day he 
would enter an era of bigger things. . 

Every evening at five-thirty he shed the 
heavy responsibilities of directorial duties 
and moved majestically in the general 
direction of an East End local. At the 
nearest corner he paused to purchase the 
“Evening News.” . 

This done, Mr. Willets moved again 
with the stream of up-town traffic. If the 
weather was warm, he opened the one 
button on his morning coat and mopped 
his high shining dome with a white china- 
silk handkerchief which adorned his upper 
pocket. Otherwise, this operation was not 
completed until a comfortable position 
was secured in the local. f 

When the fawn-colored waistcoat had 
bulged into prosperous prominence, it was 
customary br r. Willets to adjust with 
care the heavy silk ribbon attached to his 
glasses, before opening the newspaper at 
the financial page. It was also customary 
to scan the financial headlines in what is 
known on the stage as a semi-aside. “Ha! 
Bears raid the steel shares, do they?” 

Not that Mr. Willets owned any steel 
securities, or had any reason to fear the 
attack of market marauders. The mere 
fact that at no time in his life had he 
possessed a share of stock did not alter 
his interest in the subject. “Amalgamated 
Textile off, too! ... P & X preferred 
off a quarter. Hum!” 

By long experience Mr. Willets knew 
the exact moment at which he could move 
on to the big event of the day. At East 
tosth Street, the crowd began to dribble. 
By the time the local had bounced over 
the Park crossing the rear seats were com- 
paratively vacant. Then Mr. Willets 
quickly turned back to the closely printed 

ages of classified advertising. Eagerly, 
ut furtively, he sought the column 
headed “Male Help Wanted.” 

Years of personal investigation simpli- 
fied the matter somewhat. For instance, 
there was no occasion to linger over the 
appeals made in bold-faced type for “‘Red- 
Blooded American Men Who Want To 
Get Off the Treadmill.” That meant real 
estate sub-divisions. 
Who Are Working For $2,400,” which 
thinly veneered insurance in all its 
branches. Openings in treasurerships of 
small, prosperous manufacturing concerns, 
though frequent, always left Mr. Willets 
cold. A small investment of $5,0c0 to 
$10,000 Was inevitably necessary. 


Or “$10,000 Men’ 


Quickly and expertly, he analyzed the 
long, closely-packed columns. Sometimes 
one or two items deserved serious con- 
sideration. More often he tossed them all 
aside with a frown of disgust, while he 
nursed a hope that the advertisetnent 
would appear to-morrow. 

The advertisements which Mr. Willets 
had investigated between eleven-thirty 
and twelve-thirty on the day after their 
appearance had always proved disappoint- 
ing. For instance, Mr. Harrison Willets, 
District Representative of the Blue Girl 
Washing Machine Corporation, would 
have been a pleasant and executive title, 
except that ihe actual work involved was 
far from pleasant and executive. Stripped 
of the glowing adjectives supplied by the 

eneral sales agent, the Blue Girl District 

epresentative spent his time in going 
from house to house extolling the merits 
of the Blue Girl to the lady of the house. 
The agent called it intensive sales develop- 
ment. Mr. Willets, called it peddling. 

There were many cases in which Mr. 
Willets, having been granted a preliminary 
interview, was refused a second. He was 
curtly told that the position was filled, or 
that his application had been filed. Mr. 
Willets always made a mental note of such 
es Perhaps the time would come 
when— . . 


"THERE came one hot and sultry sum- 
mer evening, when Mr. Willets never 
even turned to the rear section of his news- 
paper. Hardly had his glance taken note 
of the fact that “Whole List Moves Up- 
ward as Bears Retreat” when a few lines 
in the advertising column stared him in 
the face. 
Wanted—A Gentleman 

An American with an American name, of good 
address and appearance, is needed by a new 
corporation. “he applicant must apply in 
person. No investment required. 

Mr. SLATER,, 2203, Leader Bldg. 

A smile slowly bloomed into a trium- 
phant glow as Mr. Willets reread the magic 
paragraph. An American gentleman was 
parted! A man of good appearance and 
address. Apply in person. Naturally, 
things of that sort could not be conveyed 
by letter. Hardly. 

And no investment required! Mr. Wil- 
lets’s heavy glasses skidded to the end of 
their silk moorings. Desks and telephones! 
To Mr. Willets, with the memory of many 
years of constant standing, there was 
something wonderfully soothing and sug- 
gestive about a big desk with a comfort- 
able chair behind it. The rest of the jour- 
ney homeward was filled with rose-tinted 
pictures of the new era. 

He entered his modest apartment, and 


greeted Mrs. Willets with an absent- 
minded nod. Mrs. Willets was a little 
woman whose mild“blue eyes were fi 
with perpetual inquiry. Fresh from the 
kitchen, she was using a blue-checked 
apron to dry her thin arms. She scanned 
her husband anxiously as he removed his 
morning coat and carefully hung it over 
the back of a hall chair. 

“Tired, honey?” she inquired. 

“Tired?” Mr. Willets laughed exult- 
antly. ‘Certainly not. On such an occa- 
sion as this? Hardly.” 


THS cryptic utterance would have 
. aroused surprise and a flood of ques- 
tions on the part of most wives. For Mrs. 
Willets it was merely the beginning of an 
old, old story. “What is it?” she said. 


“Another position.” 

“No, Mrs. Willets,” said her husband 
slowly. “Not another position. It is the 
position.” 

“Oh!” 


“The first opportunity in nearly twen 
years, my dear. At last a man of my quali- 
fications is needed. Indeed, my exact 
qualifications.” 

His wife nodded mechanically. “Yes,” 
she said soothingly. “Ofcourse. But 
wash your hands now. Dinner is on the 
table, and the round steak is so nice. Cut 
thin, just the way you like it.” 

N You take what I say very lightly,” re- 
turned Mr. Willets, bitterly. “You ail but 
mock at my efforts to progress. I suppose 
you would prefer to have me remain a 
floor director all my life.” . i 

“Certainly not, dear. Not fora moment. 
And I do think you’re wonderful—trying 
and everything. Though I was only 
thinking, of course—and you have been at 
the store so long, and two hundred dollars 
a month is really quite enough.” 

“Money,” observed Mr. Willets loftily, 
“is not everything.” 

Mrs. Willets flopped her apron placat- 
ingly. “Of course it ain’t,” she agreed 
softly. ‘You’re wonderful that way, and 
I was only thinking—” 

“Thinking of what?” 

“That if anything did happen. Oh, not 
that it will; but if it did, then all the years 
atthe store would be wasted and every- 
thing.” 

Mr. Willets turned upon her with a 
dramatic gesture. ‘‘ Men have risked their 
lives on a single throw of the dice.” 

“Of course, dear. And so would you if 
it was necessary. But maybe it will be 
like the Blue Girl—” 

What was the use of talking further 
about the thing? What woman could 
grasp—or hope to grasp—the intricacies 
of modern business? 
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“You take what I say very lightly,” 


returned Mr. 


Willets, bitterly. 


suppose you would prefer to have me remain a floor director all my life” 


At eleven-forty-five the following day 
Mr. Willets entered the anteroom of 
2203. It was comfortably filled with men 
waiting to prove their gentility and Amer- 
icanism. An oily young man came for- 
ward and nodded pleasantly. 

“In response to our advertisement?” he 
inquired. 

Mr. Willets nodded briefly. “Mr. 
Slater in? 

The young man rubbed his hands 
briskly. usy at the minute,” he 
declared. _ _ Won’ t you take a chair, 


Mr. 


“The name is Willets.” In order to let 


the thorough Americanism of it sink in, 
Mr. Willets repeated the name slowly, 
“Harrison Willets.” 


ROM a comfortable chair in the corner 

he observed the other applicants. Per- 
haps most of those present were Ameri- 
cans, but they were not gentlemen, not 
as he knew the term, while at least 
three were swarthy enough to cast serious 
doubts on their ancestry. Mr. Willets 
considered his chances good. 

A door marked private suddenly opened 
and a man scuttled through. A stout red- 
faced man arose and started toward the 


slowly closing door. The oily young man 
stop ed him with an upraised hand. 
ust a minute,’ ” he said, and passed 

through into the inner sanctum. Five 
minutes later he emerged and smiled at 
Mr. Willets. 

“Mr. Slater will see you at once,” he said. 

Mr. Willets arose slowly. He was not 
surprised. He adjusted his glasses care- 
fully and bowed to the young man. Then 
he passed through the door. 

“Mr. Willets?” 

The first impression was astonishing. 
Mr. Slater, if the man behind the desk 
was really he, was thin and very dark. 
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Instead of the ruddy complexion of big 
business, Mr. Slater possessed a skin al- 
most purple from close shaving. Talcum 
powder changed the folds of skin under 
the jaw to a light green, resembling the 
color of a toad’s belly. His eyes were 
black and beady, though they gleamed 
with a friendly light. Mr. Willets man- 
aged an uncertain nod. 

“You wished to go into the matter of 
our advertisement?” 

Mas so,” said Mr. Willets. 

r. Slater smiled and disclosed two rows 
of gleaming white teeth. “So far, Mr. 
Willets,” he declared, “none of the men 
who have applied have measured up to 
our requirements.” 

Mr. Willets cleared his throat sono- 
rously and nodded. 

“Employed at present, Mr. Willets?” 

Mr. Willets replaced his glasses slowly 
and deliberately. “I have been continu- 
ously associated with my present associ- 
ates for the past twenty 
years.” 

“Fine!” Mr. Slater nod- 
ded rapidly. ‘“The name of 
the company? The nature 
of the work?” 

“The mercantile estab- 
lishment of Nilson, Ray 
and Company. The last 
twelve years in a strictly 
executive capacity, as di- 
rector of floor activities in 
one of the main depart- 
ments.” 

“Splendid”? The same 
flitting smile. “A position 
of unusual responsibility.” 

“Quite,” admitted Mr. 
Willets frankly. 

Mr. Slater tapped the 
broad table before him with 
a thoughtful pencil. ‘Mar- 
ried, Mr. Willets?” 

“ es.” 

“Children?” 

“None.” 

“Marriage, continued 
Mr. Slater thoughtfully, 
“does not always form the 
best basis for the sort of 
pen we have to offer. 
Trade secrets, you know 
—and women’s tongues.” 

Mr. Willets smiled indul- 
gently. “In my case that 
objection does not hold. 
Mrs. Willets is a woman whose opinions 
and position are strictly regulated by the 
nature of her domestic duties.” 

“Some women,” suggested Mr. Slater, 
“are forever ferreting into the business 
affairs of their husbands and, not under- 
standing, often cause all sorts of trouble.” 

“Not Mrs. Willets,” said her husband, 
grimly. 


UDDENLY the dark man leaned for- 

ward. “Mr. Willets,” he said softly, 
“I think I have learned enough about 
your general qualifications to carry the 
negotiations a step farther. We—Mr. 
Waters and I—are organizing a company 
to deal in securities on a conservative 
marginal basis. For certain reasons, I 
cannot publicly associate myself with the 
company, though I will be close at hand 
at all times—but as a sort of silent part- 
ner. Unfortunately, Mr. Waters has not 
the right sort of personality to head the 
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concern publicly. We are seeking the man 
who can inspire confidence.” 

“The securities market,” said Mr. Wil- 
lets earnestly, “has ever been most inter- 
esting to me. Its fluctuations as applied 
to the laws of supply and demand—” 

The dark eyes of the man behind the 
desk flashed in admiration. “‘It is easy to 
see,” he acknowledged with a smile, “that 
you are capable of seeing our proposition 
with the eyes of an analyst. The com- 
pany will be named after the man we ac- 
cept. He will be its president and public 
head. The compensation will be one hun- 
dred dollars a week.” 


ITH an effort Mr. Willets maintained 

his executive calm. He thought of 
Mrs.Willets. One hundred dollars a week! 
He thought of the huge plate-glass door 
with ‘Harrison Willets, President!” painted 
on it. Well-known financier! 


His reply was a masterpiece of restraint. 


When he saw curious eyes peering at him, and 
saw the gaping back end of the police patrol, 


name to be used with any similar enter- 
prise. Get the situation?” 

Mr. Willets did. The point was obvious. 

Mr. Slater continued in the same confi- 
dential strain: “And now, Mr. W illets, 
will you accept the presidency of the 
Willets Security Company?” 

Mr. Willets, at the great moment of his 
life, was unaffected to a degree. He stood 
up and slowly removed his glasses. Then 
he coughed gently into the china-silk 
handkerchief. “I shall be pleased to as- 
sume the responsibility,” he said simply. 

Mr. Slater grinned, his teeth exposed. 
“Fine!” he applauded. “Great! We will 
make an unbeatable combination. Shake.” 

Gravely, Mr. Willets shook. i 

“For the present, absolute secrecy is 
the word. I will get in touch with you in a 
few days.” 

Mr. Willets bowed. “I will be ready.” 

At the door a sudden thought occurred 
to the new president. “I beg your pardon,” 


his executive dignity left him completely, and 
he stood for a moment staring wildly about him 


“The remuneration is reasonably ade- 
quate,” he admitted. 

“Do you find the proposition attrac- 
tive, Mr. Willets?” 

Mr. Willets did. Very. 

“The reason for what may seem a 
strange situation is simple.” Mr. Slater 
leaned forward confidentially. “I was 
formerly the head of a most successful 
securities company; but in selling out I 
was compelled to agree not to allow my 


he said; “but what will be my duties?” 

Mr. Slater’s face was grave. “I shall 
have an office next door,” he explained, 
“as a lawyer or factory representative or 
something. Mr. Waters will handle all the 
business of the firm. As president, you 
should be in your office during the hours 
that the Exchanges are open, and be 
around in case you are wanted.” 

No sooner had the outer door closed 
after the portly form of the successful ap- 
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plicant than Mr. Waters was through the 
door of the inner office. i 
“Well, Benny!” he shouted gleefully. 
“What did I tell you? Ain’t he the ele- 
phant’s corn plaster? How did he talk?” 
Benny, erstwhile Mr. Slater, sat back 
in his chair and laughed until his re- 
stricted breathing compelled him to stop. 
“ Milton,” he chortled, “he was every bit 
as good as he looked. Positively, the big- 
gest fathead I ever ran across. Just the 
kind of a pompous old windbag that we 
need. Respectability fairly stands out all 
overhim. Some window dressing!” 
“ Married?” queried Mr. Waters. 
“Sure. But don’t get frightened. He’s 
got the typical wife that every fathead 
has. Not achance for a squeal there.” 


MA R. WILLETS broke the news to his 
4’ wife at the front door. 

“My dear,” he said, as calmly as the 
situation allowed, “I am sorry that I 


shall have to disappoint your expecta- 
tions.” 

His wife misinterpreted his meaning. 
“Don’t you worry about me, Harrison,” 
she whispered. ‘‘I ain’t disappointed the 
littlest mite. A nice, steady position at 
two hundred dollars a month isn’t had by 
everybody.” 

“Madam, you misunderstand me com- 
pletely,” he said with a grand air. “At 
last, I have come into my own. You speak 


of two hundred dollars a month as a sti- 
pend not possessed by many men. You 
may be right; but that is because plenty 
of men are contented to stay in the same 
rut, applauded in their weakness by wives 
who are devoid of ambition and the desire 
to progress.” 

“Now, Harrison—” 

“Please! Let me continue to the end. 
At noon to-day I was elected president of 
the Willets Security Company at a weekly 
stipend of one hundred dollars!” 

rs. Willets sat down quickly. 

“Harrison Willets,” she accused him, 
“‘you’re joking me.” 

“T am not in the habit of being humor- 
ous on such occasions as this. I leave the 
store next Saturday, to enter it no more 
as an employee. Practically at once my 
new responsibilities begin.” : 

Mrs. Willets fanned herself slowly, a 
thin, puzzled line between her washed- 
out, anxious eyes. “You're sure?” she 


“You’re absolutely certain, 


It—it isn’t just maybe? 
J y 


uestioned. 
arrison dear? 

You have actually left the store?” 
“Certainly.” 


“And,” still with that puzzled line, 
“you are.to be president of a company— 
and—and get a hundred dollars a week?” 

“Exactly, Mrs. Willets.” 

“And—and the company is named after 
you— You are sure, Harrison dear?” 

“ Beyond all doubt.” 
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“The—the security business, you said, 
dear?” 

“Financial.” The word was a pleasant 
one to Mr. Willets. 

“But, Harrison, your experience isn’t— 
And as the head you would be expected to 
know—of course, dear, I know—but—” 

Mr. Willets interrupted haughtily. 

““An executive is an executive, not a 
handler of mere details.” 

During dinner and throughout the 
evening, Mrs. Willets said nothing further 
about the matter. This pleased Mr. Wil- 
lets. That night he slept soundly, a con- 
tented smile curving the fleshy lips. Bliss- 
fully he dreamed. of wealth beyond avarice, 
and office chairs of luxurious depth. Be- 
side him, Mrs. Willets stared into the 
night, the same puzzled line between her 
washed-out, anxious eyes. 


VERNIGHT the new house known 
as “The Willets Security Company” 
sprang into being. A large suite was filled 
with heavy, glistening mahogany and heavy 
plate glass. A huge board of pleasing green 
was ruled off with shiny brass. A long iron 
grille separated the pleasant Mr. Waters 
and a corps of assistants from the balance 
of the room. Tickers sputtered like hounds 
in leash. To the rear, encased in heavy 
plate glass, was the private office of the 
head of the concern, Mr. Harrison Willets, 
Esq. No one but Mr. Waters was per- 
mitted to enter the sacred portal. 
Customers lounging in the rows of 
chairs before the green quotation 
board could see the great man at 
his desk, carefully scanning finan- 
cial pages through his heavy glasses. 
e Willets Security ompany 
went after conservative marginal 
accounts, with sack after sack of 
letters to prospective clients and 
unlimited newspaper space. From 
a comparatively empty customers’ 
room, the trading area became 
filled, and then crowded. Smil- 
ing, debonair “‘customers’ men” 
lounged about, digging. orders 
from the reluctant and timid. 

From across the hall, behind a 
modest entrance which proclaimed 
the presence of an entirely different kind 
of business, Mr. Slater watched events 
with satisfaction. Mr. Willets rarely en- 
countered the silent partner, -but Mr. 
Waters was extravagant in relaying Mr. 
Slater’s pleasure with the way Mr. Willets 
was putting the thing over. Occasionally 
Mr. Willets had letters to sign, but more 
often Mr. Waters reli¢ved him of this 
burden. 

When a customer demanded to know 
what “the old man” thought of the mar- 
ket, Mr. Waters would go to inquire. Once 
within, he reported that business con- 
tinued to pick up under Mr. Willets’s di- 
rection. ithout, he reported the old 
man’s opinion: “Buy ’em as far as you 
can go.” 

Mr. Willets passed the fleeting days in 
executive calm. Every Saturday he ac- 
cepted the hundred-dollar note brought 
in by Mr. Waters in a plain white enve- 
lope, with the air of a man who has given 
of his best. 

Mrs. Willets said nothing. 

Four months of peace and prosperity, 
except for two trivial incidents. Both due 
to the perversities of Mrs. Willets. The 
first arose over (Continued on page 86) 
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My Adventures As A 


Volunteer Fireman 
By Frank Ward O'Malley 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RALPH BARTON 


O CAMPING in the woods 
with a man, and right away 
you'll learn at first hand 
whether he merits your love 
or your suspicion. Second 

only to camping with him, the shortest 
road to a Protas true innards is to 
mess around fires with him as a fellow 
member of the pride of the American 
small town, the volunteer fire company. 

Unless you are doomed to live in the 
city—a fate which, fortunately, several 
millions of Americans have escaped— 
you either “run” officially with your 
volunteer fire company, or you are one 
of its prideful, active boosters. The 
small community cannot support a: pro- 
fessional fire department, yet it must have 
firemen. Hence, one finds, even in the 
hurly-burly of teeming Manhattan, many 
a swagger “typical New Yorker” who 
proudly wears, just abaft the fountain 
pen in his vest pocket, the nickel badge 
which proclaims him an active member 
of the volunteer fire company in the 
outlying commuting village that so often 
is the “typical New Yorker’s” real home 
town. 

Whenever a town ceases to point with 
pride to the speed and efficiency of its 
volunteer fire company, it—well, in a 
word, that community is no longer a real 
American town. Effete cosmopolitan- 
ism has put the rollers under it. A town 
like that goes from bad to worse, until 
finally its post office hasn’t a chair in it 
where a man can enjoy his eating tobacco 
sitting down. 

Any time I hear the volunteer fire- 


man’s boast—-and I’m always hearing 
it—to the general effect that his particular 
town’s fire engine can make all other 
rival apparatus eat its dust, then I 
know that that fireman’s home town is 
still safe for democracy. 

Incidentally, I can afford to laugh up 
my sleeve at these boasters. The new, 
up-to-the-minute, motor-driven chemical 
fire engine recently purchased by my 
home town of Brielle, New Jersey, and 
which I drive, happens to hold the world’s 
record for getting from Fire House into 
the street. My record, unfortunately, is 
unofficial; but I know what I know. 
Yet at the last convention of the Mon- 
mouth County Volunteer Firemen’s As- 
sociation, held only last week at the 
Abromawitz Casino, Lakewood, I met, 
by actual count, twenty-two engine 
drivers, each of whom claimed he held 
the world’s record! Can you beat it? 
I laugh, men, I laugh! 


[™ AFRAID I can’t say as much for 
the new foreman of our fire company 
and the bunch he has around him as I can 
say about the A-number-one qualities 
of our new engine. Our engine would 
speed up even several notches faster 
than she does if the foreman we have 
now, who is supposed to keep our equip- 
ment shipshape, talked less and did more. 

I ran for the office of foreman myself 
at our last fire election, but owing to 
certain miserable jealousies, not to men- 
tion certain sharp practices that I wouldn’t 
descend— But i don’t want to go into 
personalities. I have to live in this burg. 


The pleasant-weather, golf-stockinged, 
hot-air, fancy-hose-juggling pests who 
clutter up our Fire House are on a par 
with the old hand-pumped, man-drawn 
fire engine we had here when I first 
joined the fire company. She, our old 
engine, was a genuine antique, with the 
original worm holes and everything. 

One expert on Colonial furniture, a 
Freehold man named Kerfoot, used to 
rave about her. He offered forty-two 


dollars for her one day; and I, thinking 


our Borough would be compelled to buy 
an up-to-date engine if the old museum 
piece were sold, took it upon myself to 
sell her to him. The way to get things done 
is to do them! å 

The instant the forty-two dollars had 
changed hands, this Kerfoot bird whipped 
a screw driver out of his hip pocket and 
feverishly attacked the old engine. He 
removed the original pre-Colonial brass 
hinges from her tail board, reverently 
gathered up her port and starboard brass 
lanterns, and beat it back to Freehold, 
leaving the mutilated hand-pumper still 
in our hands. 

Yes, you guessed it. The whole fire 
company, once the members had learned 
that the old engine now had nothing left 
of her except the worm holes, tried to 
pass the buck to me. From the way they 
raved you would think that J had taken 
the hinges and lanterns off! That gives 
you some notion of the sort of intellec- 
tual giants I’m up against in my fights 
for progressiveness around this Borough. 
When they defeated me at our last elec- 
tion I at least had the satisfaction of 
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knowing that the opposition of men of 
that mental caliber 1s in itself a positive 
compliment to one’s own intelligence. 

Even with all her brass work gone, 
however, the only serious fault of the 
hand-pumper of the old days was that 
she would freeze up tight at most of our 
otherwise highly successful winter fires. 
At all our good summer fires the trouble 
was not with the old museum piece, but 
with the thirty-nine (our fire company 
is strictly limited to forty reenter 
white-flanneled la-di-da “firemen.” Whole- 
sale desertions of the pump handle and a 
wild scramble to monkey with the hose 
always was a sure sign that summer at 
last was really here. 


OUR own home town has, no doubt, 

more than its share of that sort of 
quitter. You see his kind any summer 
evening, posing as a martyr on his front 
lawn while having the time of his life play- 
ing with the garden hose. He has left Mom 
to enjoy herself over the dishpan, back 
in the svper-heated and unsung kitchen. 
Little Wilbur, Junior, in the meantime 
is in the humble back yard, obeyin 
directions about putting into actua 
practice Wilbur, Senior’s, abstract theo- 
ries on the general technique of weeding. 

“Sure do keep your place looking neat, 
Bill,” calls Lawyer Charlie Lenahan, 
strolling past Wilbur’s picket 
fence. “Always sweating at it; 
but your place certainly shows 
results.” 

“Yeh, you said it, Charlie! 
I gotta keep at it hammer 
and tongs, or itd soon get 
away from me. Man in my 
condition—you know all about 
my old tobacco heart, Charlie, 
—ought to take it easy, s’pose, 
after eating work the way I 
do all day in town. Swell 
chance round this dump! I 
leave a houseful here all day, 
with not a dog-gone thing to 
do from dawn till dark—out- 
side of a little trifling house- 
work. Drag myself home 
nights, and learn I’m the hired 
man! 

“What d’yuh think my Lady 
Louise, queening it out there 
in the kitchen, handed me just 
now? ... ‘Pa,’ says Louise, 
‘Willie’s crazy now for a pair of 
goats for his little wagon.’ .. . 
*O-o-oh, say not so, madam!’ I 
come right back at her. ‘Just 
why, Lou,’ I says to her, ‘buy a pair of 
goats, pray tell? I says. ‘Why not bu 
just another goat, Lou,’ I says, ‘and hirli 
it up beside me?’ I says. 

“But it come too fast for her, Charlie. 
Never try to shoot the subtle stuff at 
the leisure-class sex. No bean! They 
muff it.” 


Or volunteer fire company includes 
among its forty members exactly 
thirty-nine of these Wilburs. When all the 
ladies in our Borough are massed ad- 
miringly at the scene of conflagration, 
just leave it to the thirty-nine to dash 
nobly around in circles with the leather 
water buckets we carry on our engine. 
But after I’ve got the fire out, and all 
the local Janes have faded away in their 
flivver sedans, which lone member of 


the company has to gather up the buckets 
and pile them in place on the engine? 
Foreman Stan Nichols? Don’t make me 
laugh! 

I, being the official engine driver, 
naturally must keep constant watch on 
our new engine during a blaze and stop 


the kids from climbing aboard and 
ejacching her new varnish. But I’m 
busy half the time shooing thirty-nine 


heroes away from my driving seat, all 
of them wanting to “sit down a minute 
and rest.” 

It was only Doc Donovan’s strict 
orders against overdoing myself that 
prevented me, back in the old days, 
from grabbing the pump handle and 
working it alone. But with a heart like 
mine ‘| have no organic trouble; but 
Doc says my heart isn’t what it used to 
be), pulling at a heavy pump handle 
sould have been all but suicide. And 
Doc would have been wild. 

It was the lack of speed of our old hand- 
pumper that chiefly urged me onward in 
the fight I made to compel Mayor T. J: 
R. (“Bob”) Brown and Stan Nichols 
to buy us our present nifty automobile 
engine. Often, before we could slowly 
drag our hand-pumper to a burnin 
bungalow, the fire would be out; and 
there is nothing so disheartening as to 
reach a fire only to find that it has been 
put out or burned out. 
None of us, of course, 
wants to see a neighbor’s 
home go up in smoke. 


thard pull. 
lock broke, 
outward, 


When, however, anything so unfortunate 
takes place, a man can’t help feeling he 
wants to be present. 

Stan Nichols, I should explain, in 
addition to going through the motions of 
being the foreman of our fire company 
—and I could show you that he didn’t 
get all the votes when he ran against me 
or foreman; he got only thirty-nine out 
of forty—this Stan Nichole; T say, in 
addition to being the best excuse we 
have for a foreman is also our duly elected 
Borough Treasurer. And when Mayor 
Bob Brown opposed my fight for a modern 
engine, Stan Nichols sided with Mayor 
Brown. 

Bob and Stan were elected respectively 
to the offices of Mayor and Borough 
Treasurer largely because of their cam- 
paign slogan, “Borough Economy—Don’t 


The fire-house key was gone so we 
tied a rope to the lock and gave a 
All of a sudden the 

the doors exploded 
and our heavy 
engine charged right at me 
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Boost Our Tax Rate!” Yes, you guessed 
right again; the men who holler loudest 
in your town about keeping the tax rate 
down are pretty rich, aS Stan Nichols 
is the richest, most extensive real estate 
owner around here; and Mayor Bob Brown 
owns most of the rest of the houses. 
“And why,” eloquently shouted Stan 
Nichols, one night at Council meeting 
when I was making our fight for a new 
engine, “why, fellow citizens, did you 
voters elect me Borough Treasurer? 
Why was I chosen to hold office—” 
“Search me, Stan!’ I hollered back, 
quick as a flash. Honest, I thought 
everybody at Council meeting would die! 


But even that argument didn’t get me 
anywhere in the fight I was leading 
for a new engine. And then one day, just 
when the fight had begun to separate 
old friends—even lots of wives weren’t 
speaking by this time—into our Borough 
whizzed unexpectedly two insurance 
officials from Newark. 

The two Newark city slickers an- 
nounced that they were on a tour of 
inspection of the fire-fighting equipment 
in the various Jersey coast towns, the 
main object of their tour being to boost 
the fire insurance rate wherever they 
found the fire apparatus antiquated. 

I think I’ve made it plain that the old 
hand-pumper boasted only the historical 
value that went with being the first un- 
successful model of a hand engine ever 
fashioned from gun carriages captured 
from the British at the 
Battle of Monmouth. Mayor 
Brown and Stan Nichols, 
I repeat, together own more 
than a quarter of a mile of 


hand 
fancy houses and bunga- 


lows along our water front, and therefore 
are our benra insurance carriers. A 
boost in the insurance rate would mean 
that these two chief objectors to buying 
a new fire engine would have to dig down 
into their personal jeans and—but you 
doubtless can see that both tips of 
the two horns of the dilemma now con- 
fronting Bob and Stan were rapidly ap- 
pearing above the fur. 


A I personally conducted the two New- 
ark city slickers toward Fire House 
that day, aiming to show them our 
hand-pumper antique in its worst light, 
my heart was filled with sunshine. 

had everything right in my own hands 
now, I being the only fireman in the 
Borough at the time. In those days 
Mayor Brown and all members of the 
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fire company except myself used to 
commute to business in New York 
City every morning on the seven- 
fifty-two commutation express, and 
didn’t return to the Borough until 
dusk. No member of our fire com- 
pany, with the exception of myself, 
was here in the daytime, except on 
Sundays. 

The two city folks from Newark 
first wanted to see that our Bor- 
ough’s fire-alarm system was in 
working order, so I turned in a 
test alarm for them. Owing to the 
daily absence of all the fire com- 
pany except myself a false alarm 
could cause no trouble in the Bor- 
ough. . 

Any alarm of fire, false or real, in 
our community is not without its 
good points. Let our alarm ring, 
and inside of two minutes there 
isn’t a lady in our Borough who 
hasn’t packed her children round 
her in oh sedan and is burning up 
the road toward Fire House almost 
as quickly as even I can get there. 


MARRIED dames here who may 
‘not have spoken to each other 
for months invariably break the ice 
between them when an alarm rings. 
During the forenoon, perhaps, the 
two undying enemies for life are 
standing in elaborate contempt, el- 
bows touching, in Buckalew’s gro- 
cery store, each silently giving 
the world to understand that the 
other is the dirt under her feet. 

An hour later our fire alarm 
sounds. The next instant the two ene- 
mies till death have come to a puzzled 
pause in their sedans—mudguards touch- 
ing now—at Folk’s Three Corners and 
are shrieking to each other in ecstatic 
excitement: 

“Why, hel-lo, Lily! Where’ve you been 
keeping yourself! Which way’s the fire?” 

“Hel-lo, Gladys! Haven’t seen you for 
ages! Bickford, our gardener, says it’s 
back country, near Allenwood—so I sup- 
pose it’s out on the beach. I hope this 
time it’s nothing trivial! Come on; let’s 
hurry!” 

Then, if the blaze is just a chimne 
fire—the sort I put out with a few hand- 
fuls of salt—the gayeties of the general 
social reunion at the fire quickly dispel 
the widespread feeling of disappoint- 
ment always aroused in a crowd when a 
fire is just a flop. 

At worst, even a slight fire in a small 
town always gives the married girls a 
grand opportunity to inspect the interior 
of a house which, for any of several 
reasons, they have never entered but have 
been dying to see. All that the ladies 
around this metropolis of Brielle need 
is one flash of me fearlessly entering a 
house and chucking a horsehair sofa 
or a framed lithograph of “Learning 
Baby to Dance” out the front door. 
Right away, they are up on the second 
floor of a total stranger's house, feeling 
the bedspreads and counting the bath- 
rooms. 

Therefore, when I turned in a false 
alarm for the two Newark city folks that 
day as a test of our fire-alarm system I 
knew that our unwarned boroughites 
would at least enjoy a thrill. The alarm 
stem adopted by our Borough consists 
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With her motor purring as sweetly as a milk-sated kitten, the new Brielle fire 


ing for his rightful place on the driver’s seat. 
Beside him, with one hand clutching the wheel, sits Mayor 


alleged foreman. 


The usurper who occupies this 


the lantern. The excitement was so intense that the inhabitants of Brielle 


of a big church bell, which is suspended 
on a low rigging in Fire House yerd, 
with a sledge hammer always resting 
against the bell. 

Our fire-alarm system originally hung 
in the steeple of our old First M. E., 
which burned to the ground on July 
4th, 1908, while we fire fighters all hap- 
pened to be away on our annual outing 
at Rapinski’s Pleasure Park, Lakewood. 
The tongue of the bell was lost in the 
ruins—hence the sledge hammer. 


S a test of our fire-alarm mechanism 

that day, I banged onthe bell the alarm 
we turn in for fires in our back-country 
district of Baily’s Corners—one wallop, 
pause, three wallops—thus generously 
giving all our married lady fire fans the 
longest sedan ride I could think of at 
the moment. Sure enough, the mecha- 
nism of our fire-alarm system was working 
in perfect coordination. 

Then, gloating inwardly, I approached 
Fire House doors to exhibit to the two 
Newark city folks our old hand-pumper 
museum piece. One flash at it, I felt, 
and they would skyrocket our insurance 
rates to a height that would soon bring 
our two real-estating plutocrats, Mayor 
Bob Brown and Foreman (!) Stan 
Nichols, around to my way of thinking 
about the need of a new engine. 

The door of Fire House was locked, 
which was according to rules; but the 
key, which should have been hanging on 
the outside of the door beside the pad- 
lock, was missing. I don’t have to tell 
you who it was that locked up Fire House 
the night before, and then carelessly 
strolled off with the key in his pocket. 
All the time that I was trying to pry 


Fire House open, the only key to it was 
spending the day in lower Manhattan, 
sixty miles away, in the pocket of that 
magnificent specimen of intellectual 
genius, the Hon. W. Standish Nichols. 

And, just for that, I came as close to 
death that day as I have ever come in 
my long and, needless to say, highly 
dangerous career as a volunteer fireman. 

hen we couldn’t get the padlock 
open, the two Newark men and I fastened 
a light, strong rope to the lock hasp and 
began to pull. I don’t want to talk 
about myself, but Im about as powerful 
as anybody in this whole county. And 
when I really leaned back on that rope, 
the rusty hasp broke. 

The wide swinging doors of Fire House 
exploded outward. So did our heavy 
hand engine. It charged full speed at 
me; and as I had gone over backward 
when the hasp suddenly broke, I lay 
there, half stunned and helpless, di- 
rectly in the engine’s path. Four 
stitches in my scalp and lame for two 
weeks! 


r WAS all just an “accident,” Stan 
Nichols tried to explain later, that he 
had wandered off with the key the night 
before, after locking his golf clubs in 
Fire House. That’s Stan all over. You 
all know these birds who always call it 
an “accident” when they boot the ball 
themselves—and always think that any- 
one else who makes a mistake is a con- 
genital fathead. 

The reason the old hand engine also 
exploded outward when the doors burst 
open was that some big blah had tied 
the long pulling rope of the old hand- 
pumper to the inside door handle. Now, 
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engine charged down Main Street, pursued by the furious O’Malley, clamor- 


position in the picture above is the more or less Honorable Stan Nichols, 
Bob Brown; while Chief Frank Pettit crouches on the running board just abaft 
piled out into the street without waiting even to untie their dinner napkins 


I am not of a vindictive nature; but, if 
it’s the last act of my dying day, I’m 
going to get that gent, and get him good, 
once I can prove certain things of which 
I am now morally certain. 


GQOMEBODY; I happen to. know, fas- 
tened the engine’s pulling rope to the 
door handle so that he could use the rope 
as a clothesline while taking a bath under 
our Fire House shower. A man who has 
just played golf on a hot evening (and 
enters a fire house to leave his golf clubs 
there) probably would also use the shower 
bath—what? All right! And the minute 
I can prove what I know—well, there will 
be a vacancy in our fire company that 
night and a vacant desk in lower Manhat- 
tan for several weeks thereafter. Yes, and 
we'll have fewer “accidents” around here. 

But that “accident” was not altogether 
bad in its results. The two Newark 
insurance men, unlike myself, were able 
to roll aside and so escape the wheels of 
the old hand-pumper. Being slammed 
suddenly on their backs, however, did 
not sweeten their temper nor calm their 
judgment. Neither did the crash of the 
hand-pumper into Mrs. Nevin’s bunga- 
low, across the street from Fire House, 
improve the the antique’s look of efh- 
ciency. Therefore, sitting right there in 
the dirt, the two city slickers from Newark 
instantly voted, two to nothing, to honor 
our modest little Borough to the extent 
cf donating to us a fire-insurance rating 
that was higher than the rate in any 
other center of civilization in the known 
cosmos. 

Weak as I was after the “accident,” 
I went straight from Doc Donovan’s 
office to our railroad depot and waited. 


the seven-one flyer pulled in 
ew York, and Mayor Bob Brown 
and our Borough’s ride, Stan Nichols, 
stepped off. First I limped right up to 
them and complimented them heartily 
upon the fact that they, being our wealth- 
iest real-estate owners here, were now the 
champion insurance-premium payers of 
the entire world. Then I explained 
matters to the rest of our commuting 
fire company as they stepped off the 
train, and we all gathered around Bob 
and Stan in close-harmony formation 
and gave them three rousing cheers. 


EFORE dark that very night, Bob and 

Stan personally had tacked up in the 
grocery department of our post office an 
urgent call for a citizens’ mass meeting. 
According to their proclamation, Bob 
and Stan’s attention had just been called 
to the deplorable fact that, owing to 
the backwardness of previous Borough 
administrations, our community was in 
sore need of modern fire-fighting ap- 
paratus.... 

Our brand-new, eight-thousand-dollar, 
motor-driven Chemical No. 1 whizzed 
into Brielle, one flash of glistening scarlet, 
under her own power just as short a 
time after that mass meeting as it was 
possible to get her here from the fire- 
engine factory. The boys, playing 
bridge in the smoker of the morning 
commutation to New York, had glimpsed 
her on her private flat car on a freight 
siding when the commutation stopped at 
Red Bank, twenty miles north of our 
Borough. . . « here were thirty-nine 
vacant desks in Manhattan that day. 

The freight-train conductor at first 
refused to let our fellows take the new 
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engine off the flat car. Finally, 
after a whole morning of wran- 
gling, Mayor Bob Brown—he’s in 
the railroad’s legal office in Man- 
hattan—personally swore out a 
writ of habeas corpus, or what- 
ever it is, and forcibly mandamn- 
used, or however you spell it, 
the engine. 


Will her motor purring as 


sweetly as a milk-sated kit- 
ten, she exploded into our Main 
Street, during the noon hour that 
day, at close to thirty-five miles 
an hour. Up in my official 
driving seat sat—OF course—a 
certain party who is just about 
as good a fire fighter in Brielle as 
Nero was when Rome burned. 

All firemen who were not 
shouting and waving their hats 
from the new engine’s hurricane 
deck were trying to push Stan 
off the driving seat and grab the 
steering wheel themselves, but 
failing, unfortunately, to ease 
him overboard and break his dog- 
gone neck. I, hearing the news 
by telephone and meeting them 
in my flivver up near Biggett’s 
Temperance Hotel, was tearing 
along in their dust and shouting 
unheeded commands to stop. 
All the rest of the Borough was 
piling out into Main Street with- 
out waiting even to untie their 
dinner napkins. 

T’'ll never be able to tell you wh 
Stan Nichols, speeding a beanie 
new motor that way, didn’t ruin her. But 
the only mishap on this, our Borough’s 
biggest day, fortunately, was merely of 
a domestic nature. 

It seems that some days before the 
spectacular arrival of our new fire engine, 
Bob Higgins’s missus (unknown to Bob, 
of course) had quietly had a key to 
the Higgins garage made, for reasons of 
her own; and Milly Higgins, naturally 
thinking that her Bob would not return 
from his New York office until the seven- 
one got here, had sneaked out the new 
Higgins car. And while Bob—or “‘Crus- - 
ty,” as Bob is called around here—was 
unexpectedly zooming back into Brielle 
aboard the new fire engine, Milly, his 
poor wife, was blissfully speeding ın the 
new car to a luncheon at Chuck Beck’s 
estate, away down near Beach Haven. 

It’s all over town that Mrs. Doc 
Bing, who lives next door to the Bob 
Higginses, says that when Crusty found ° 
that his missus had dared to use the car, 
he stood rigid on his front lawn all after- 
noon, never seeming to hear the greetings 
of passing neighbors, until his poor wife 
raced up the drive around six o’clock. 
Milly, they say, gave the car a quick 
wash to conceal the travel stains—and 
it was typical of Crusty that he waited 
until poor Milly had cleaned up the car 
prettily before he stepped out from behind 
the lilacs. I can’t repeat here what Crusty 
then said to the missus for two reasons. 
. < . The other reason is lack of space. 
The excitement over the arrival of our 
new fire engine was the only thing that 
kept all the other married girls from 
actively taking sides with an injured 
wife against her brute. Even my own 
missus, at least (Continued on page 97) 
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The story of a boy, a dog—and Abraham Lincoln 
By T. Morris Longstreth 


T WAS no night for mariners, and the 
worst gusts of the storm might even 
have made one feel pity for the poor 
highwayman at his lonely task. In- 
side, however, nine or ten of us, who 
were Lewis Severn’s guests, were gathered 
comfortably around the great club hearth. 

The rain would bring the frost out of 
the ground, and the hunt to-morrow, Lin- 
coln’s birthday, would take place on fast 
going. So everybody was in fine spirits, 
in an atmosphere conducive to good lis- 
tening. 

Severn had been telling us some of his fa- 
ther’s reminiscences 
of Lincoln, when 
he was interrupted 
by the entrance of 
Lossen, theclub 
superintendent, who 
came in to arrange 
some of the details 
of the hunt. 

I knew that, in 
spite of his youth, 
Lossen’s position 
in the club was a 
very unusualone. He 
was on terms of real 
intimacy and friend- 
ship with many of 
the members, and 
not infrequently he 
was a welcome ad- 
dition to. a conver- 
sational circle. 


HEN he had 
left the room, 
Severn sat looking 
into the fire for a 
moment. Then he 
turned tousand said: 
“There is one Lin- 
coln story that’s 
never been told. I 
don’t mean an anec- 
dote of his own life, 
*but a true story of 
his influence in our, 
time. 

“It began about 
nine years ago, when 
Judge Shrader and 
I used to golf up at 
Lake Placid. His 
three passions were 
dogs, Lincoln, and 
human beings—with 
golf a poor fourth. 
We had a caddy up 
there who was one 
of the worst little 
liars I ever saw. 
And he was par- 
ticularly provoking, 
because he always 
wound up his lies by 
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saying, ‘Honest!’ One of his tricks was 
to lose balls—intentionally. Then he 
would hunt them up later and sell them. 

“But for some reason Shrader had 
taken a perverse interest in the fellow, 
whom I may as well call ‘Jim?’ The boy 
was tall, gawky, and ragged. Shrader 
gave him a suit; but he sold it—for food, 
he said later. Shrader gave him food, but 
the chap didn’t get over his stringiness. 
He was half wild, and we discovered that 
he even slept out in the woods. 

“When I learned that he was at least 
eighteen years old, I protested to Shrader 
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that you couldn’t teach a dog that old 
any new tricks. Shrader’s only -reply to 
tan wees ‘It’s clear you’ve never had a 

og. 

“We were on the course at the time and 
I, iħ order not to get the judge started on 
his fad, admitted the charge. But the judge 
had been reminded of a dog story, and we 
actually let three foursomes through be- 
fore the story was finished. The judge, 
however, was not merely indulging him- 
self on that occasion. Jim had come up, 
and the judge had seen his eyes at the 
mention of dogs. So the judge strung out 


“What does she do? Thank him? Give him back the hound? Or even offer 


Any of the things a normal woman with any mother in her would have done? 


The Key to 


that preposterous tale because he fancied 
he had found a key to Jim at last. 

“He had. The secret of: Jim was dog. 
Every human soul seems to be out on 
a still hunt for love. If a human can’t 
find another human to love, he’ll take 
dog. 
PAs a result of-that incident, Jim dis- 
closed to Shrader a vein ‘of gold through 
what had seemed to me a very impov- 
erished soil. The new find lifted Shrader 
with an elation that a legacy of a million 
couldn’t have equaled. ~ 

“I tell you, Severn,’ he said, ‘any fel- 
low who’ll sell his clothes to buy dog-meat, 
and who'll share his own meals with his 
dog, is there! -Jim’s got a hound down in 
the woods somewhere. He’s going to take 
me to see him some day. Are you inter- 
ested now?’ 

“‘Yes, I said, ‘I’m interested to know 
from whom he stole the hound.’ 

“Of course I said that to tease Shrader. 
But the curious thing is, the boy ac- 
tually had stolen the dog, though we 
didn’t know it at the time. Jim had once 
had a bunk in the regular caddy barracks. 
Then he had come across some mongrel 
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to let him share it with her? 
By thunder, no! She arrests him” 


Jim’s Heart, by T. Morris LONGSTRETH 


and had taken up with him.. As a result, - 


he had been ousted from the place because 
he wouldn’t give up the dog, and natural- 
ly they couldn’t have every caddy keeping 
a hound under his bed. That particular 
cur was run over soon, and the fest crack 
appeared in Jimmy’s heart. 

“Then he came across a fox terrier 
strolling around the course, and appropri- 
ated it. This was discovered a few days 
later and, while Jim was still allowed to 
caddy, he wasn’t permitted to sleep on the 
club grounds. The owner of the terrier, 
being kind-hearted, didn’t want Jim pun- 
ished, but he did take the dog. Jim’s 
heart cracked again—nearly went’ to 
„pieces. The seed-flame of love had been 
planted by the first and really kindled by 
the second. From then on the boy must 
have something to love. 


“AT THAT time there was a Mrs. 

Adolph Berengren living up on the 
Hill during the summer. She was a sporty 
sort with lots of money and a vast quantity 
of meanness. She herself was common 
enough, but her meanness was of the 
very finest quality. 

“Somebody in Eng- 
land had sent Mrs. 
Berengren a couple of 
hound pups from one 
of the famous kennels. 
They were beauties, 
valuable, too. You can 
imagine how the lady 
raged when one died 
and the otherwasstolen. 
Nobody - remembered 
that Jim had seen them 
in their box.when they 
were delivered at the 
station. Nobody knew 
that love at first sight 
had. come to him while 
he was looking between 
the slats into those 
hound eyes. So nobody 
suspected that Jim was 
the thief. He took good 
carethatnobodyshould. 

“That explains how 
he came to be living 
down in the woods. By 
day he was a lanky, 
lowering liar who car- 
ried golf clubs and 
swiped what balls he 
could lay his foot on; 
by night he was friend, 
father, and family to an 
expatriated hound. 

“It must have been 
rather beautiful—Jim’s 
homecoming.. He had 
built a little brush lean- 
to. in a desolate reach 
of unfrequented forest, 
had made a bed of bal- 
sam, and every evening 
thither he went with 
the edibles he had been 
able to earn or other- 
wise procure. You can 
imagine the lonely dog’s 
delight at the coming 
of the one friend and 
feeder he had; and I 
hope you can imagine 
the one-centered love 
that the lonely boy had 
for the dog. 
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“None of us has known a love like that, 
for none of us has been so lonely. And 
Blood (as Jim called the hound) was 
a wonderfully beautiful dog with genera- 
tions of kennel aristocracy in his veins. 
I don’t suppose that Jim knew his value, 
or even‘that he was a fox hound. Tve 
forgotten why he called him Blood. It 
was after Shrader had told his momentous 
story that the dog’s full name became 
Abraham Blood. 

“Shrader, you understand, always used 
Lincoln as parsons use the Bible. He 
had been worrying a long time about 
Jim’s petty lies and thefts, and took an 
occasion to tell that well-known story of 
Lincoln’s overcharging some poor widow 
six cents, and then walking nobody knows 
how many miles at night to deliver the 


‘correct change. 


“Jim drank it in. But I was in no mood 
to hear the most exciting tale. I wanted 
olf, and unluckily betrayed my irritation 
y saying, ‘I never knew Lincoln had ever 
been such a fool as that, Shrader.’ 

“*Don’t say that,’ said the judge 
sharply. 

“‘ Don’t you think he was rather a fool, 
Jim?’ I said. ‘There was a storekeeper, 
who was probably tired; and there was a 
woman, who didn’t know she was out a 
cent, or at least could have waited for the 
change till the next time she came in. 
Don’t you think he was a fool?’ 

“Jim pawed the teeing-off place with a 
ragged toe. ‘Maybe she might never have 
come,’ murmured the boy, quite aroused 
from his usual nonchalance. ‘Maybe it 
worried the man. What'd you say his 
name was?’ 

“*Lincoln. Abraham Lincoln. Didn’t 
you ever know about him, Jim?’ asked 
Shrader. “The point is that. the slightest 
fleck of injustice irritated Lincoln’s soul 
like a ne A Most of us common men 
would have let it go, of course. Maybe 
that’s what keeps 'us common. But he 
couldn’t rest, not a night. And the answer 
is in his influence. man’s influence is 
neither greater nor smaller than his own 
inner honesty, his self-integrity. I’m sure 
of that.’ í 

“‘Let’s play,’ I said, irritated to the 
spine. 


“T DID not realize then that that one 
minute of talk had set Jim thinking a 
new thought. Now that I know all, I can 
see that he began to be different from that 
day. But it was scarcely noticeable at 
first! He stopped saying ‘honest’ when 
he was clinching some well-constructed 
lie. In fact, he began to stop lying, to`'stop 
swiping balls. 
“The summer was waning. Blood must 
have been growing fast. Certainly Jim’s 
love for him grew fast; and if you’ve ever 
seen the effect of a genuine love on a hu- 
man being you know what was happening 
to Jim before our eyes. Shrader got closer 
and closer to him, and repeated to me the 
incidents that meant so much to the kid: 
Blood did this, and Blood did that, and he 
was worried lest Blood should do the 
other thing. 

** But he won’t let me see his dog,’ said 
Shrader. ‘Why not? I wonder!’ 

‘You're an officer of the law and 
might cop his stolen goods,’ said I, mean- 
ing nothing vindictive this time. I liked 
Jim now. 

"Will you stop that?’ pleaded Shrader 
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earnestly. ‘Somebody will hear it and be- 
lieve it, and Jim’s got enough natural mis- 
understanders as it is. Jim’s a Lincoln fan 
now. That story of the returned six cents 
made an impression on him, all right. I 
followed it up with a boy’s Life of Lin- 
coln, and now he calls his dog Abraham 
Blood. I’m going to find a berth for him 
in some hunt club.’ 


“TATE in August the judge was called 

home. ut the night before he 
left, he came into my room in a great state 
of excitement. 

“ ‘Severn, he said, ‘Jim took me down 
to his place and I’ve seen something a 
man doesn’t often witness—perfect love. 
Abraham Blood is a wonderful fox hound. 
a couldn’t tell me where 

e came from, just said he 
“came acrost” him. Calls 
him his brother. And the dog 
fairly assaulted him, he was 
so glad to see the boy when 
we arrived. Jim was transfig- 
ured. Allthe pride of having 
something to love came into 
his face. There’s a fineness 
in him I never dreamed of. 
You know how a 
hound’s eyes look? 
Well, there was some- 
thing like that in Jim’s 
—a beautiful, strong 
tenderness underlaid 
with sorrow. There's 
something going on in 

im’s soul we don’t 

ow about. 

“<‘Jim had insisted 
that it be a supper 

arty; all his, you know. 
Pe said there’d be just 
the four of us, and 
when I asked who was 
to be the fourth he 
brought out a picture 
of Lincoln,’ 
one I'd given 
him. e’d 
pasted it on 
some birch- 
bark, andthat 
picture ate 
supper with 


us. ; 

“<After 
supper, we 
talked. Lord, 
how we did ~+ 
talk! You might havesupposec 
that Jim had just alighted on 
the planet ana found out the 
joys of conversation. Hed 
read the Lincoln book I gave 
him, for he’d come back to it and quote 
and ask questions, some of them queer 
ones. He asked me what Lincoln would 
have done if he’d ever stolen a baby by 
mistake. 

““Tn answer to that I said that I sup- 
posed Lincoln would have jolly well 
trotted the youngster back as soon as he 
saw the mistake, as he did with the 
widow’s pennies. “But what if the kid 
had grown up and he loved it more than 
he loved himself and he couldn’t give it 
back?” asked Jim. And the only thing 
I could keep on saying was that i E 
would have been honest with himself, no 
matter how it hurt or what came of it. 

“*Before the evening was over I told 
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him about your hunt kennels, and asked 
him if he’d like a winter job there. I said 
that I believed he was to be a man of his 
word, honest, ambitious, and as such I 
would recommend him as I would a 
friend. He brightened up at that, and 
said, ‘‘That’ll make a brother and two 
friends outen this summer, and I never 
had a one before. Abraham Blood’s my 
brother, Mr. Shrader; and you and Mr. 
Lincoln are my friends. I want to be 
friends with Mr. Lincoln in pertikerler.” 
I had to laugh at that, he was so frank. 
“Well, Jim, that’s honest at least,” I said. 


“Twas walking around 
the lake. . . when I 
met Jim, carrying a 
big and beautiful 
hound in his arms 
He didn’t even nod” 


“ “He flushed, and said, “He’s helped me 
in pertikerler; but you have been awful 
kind.” 

“‘So I told him to come to me in 
Elizabethtown when his job here is done; 
and PIl pay his way down to you, Severn. 
You’d jump at the chance to help that kid 
if you could have seen that good-night 
picture: the shaggy lean-to, trembling in 
and out of darkness as the fire flickered; 
the lean boy, his eyes full of almost mother 
love for his big-eared hound; that weird 
spot, deep in the forest, a little haven of 
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affection surrounded by a sea of loneliness.’ 
“The judge left, and I promised to keep 
an eye on ae He caddied for me and 
caddied well. He never mentioned Abra- 
ham Blood, however, or invited me to 
see him, and I might have forgotten the 
dog if it hadn’t been for overhearing that 
Berengren woman discussing the theft 
one morning. Her voice, coarse and shrill, 
would have carried a mile, and both Jim 
and I heard her plainly say that now, 
if the thief ever crawled back to her with 
the dog and begged forgiveness, she’d have 
him drawn and quartered, or at least jailed 
for life, she was that upset over 
it. I looked at Jim. He was 
fumbling with the clubs and 
handed me a putter when it 
should have have been a mid- 

iron. 
«The guilty angel,’ I 
thought; ‘I hope he keeps the 

dog.’ 


“Q@EPTEMBER came and I 
left the club for a few days. 
When I said good-by to Jim Ial- 
luded to his possible job with the 
hunt, and said I’d be glad to 
help. He didn’t brighten a bit. 
“Thank you, Mr. Severn,’ 
he said; ‘it’s awful good of you 
—but I guess Pll be goin’ 
somewhere else by that time.’ 
“I did not 

realize, untila 

little later, 

what was be- 

hind that 

ood-by of 

Tins: The ar- 

rival of Abra- 

ham Lincoln 

j in his life 
“i through that 
ae storekeeper 


bi story marked 
i 7 ; the opening 
oti. *- gun in the 


great battleof 
his life. There 
had been no 
conflict be- 
fore. He had 
followed the 
easiest way. 
But all summer he had been 
with Shrader, a sort of liv- . 
ing Lincoln principle,by day; 
had lived with the image of 
Lincoln himself by night. 
His passion to have a friend 
grew; but as his friendship with the 
picture deepened, his sense of right 
quickened, and the keeping of his 
stolen dog became harder. 

“Finally Pint arrived at his decision, 
and with tears that Abraham Blood could 
hardly understand. ‘Yes sir, old boy,’ I 
imagine him saying to the hound, ‘if he 
could walk back twelve miles to give back 
six pennies, I reckon I ought to tote you 
around the lake. I reckon I ought, old 
brother, but I just can’t.’ 

“Then he’d turn in and sleep on that 
old balsam-pile bed and try not to think 
of the picture with those eyes looking at 
him. In the morning he’d swim in the 
brook, and that’sagoodsign. Cleanwater 
is so close to godliness that if you splash 
around in it enough you’re likely to mix 
them up.” (Continued on page r13) 


-= How to Walk, 
Stand, Sit, and Breathe 


Many people acquire serious defects, such as flat feet, stiff neck, high shoulders, 
or intestinal troubles from bad habits of posture 


Mr. McGovern, who was formerly physical 
director and instructor at Cornell University 
Medical College, is one of the foremost experts 
on exercise in the United States. He conducts 
the McGovern Gymnasium, in New York City, 
where he specializes on physical training for 
the correction of testinal and other func- 
tional defects due to faulty habits. In this 
article he gives many of the exercises used in 
his practice for the correction of defects in 


posture. 


OME months ago a broker, who 
had been suffering for six or seven 
years from headaches, vertigo, and 
nervousness, was sent to me by 
an orthopedić spe- 

cialist. Previously the brok- 
er had consulted specialists 
for the stomach and heart, 
but there was nothing wron 
with him organically, thoug 
his symptoms had proved 
very stubborn. 

xcept when he was on 
his feet on the floor of the 
Exchange, from ten until 
three, he had been getting 
no exercise. He had ac- 
quired a nervous habit of 
standing with his heels to- 
gether and his toes out and, 
in this position, he would 
flex his knees and contin- 
ually raise and lower himself. 
When he walked, he toed 
out. í 

At night he was kept 
awake by pains in his neck 
and shoulder blades, and he 
had formed the habit of 
sleeping on two or three 
pillows, as he had found 
that in this way the strain 
was sometimes taken from 
the muscles and nerves that 
pained him. 

The foot specialist sent 
the broker to me to see if his arches could 
be built up. I found that he did not have 
broken arches, but that they were in a 
weakened condition owing to inadequate 
exercise and to the long-continued wrong 
use of the muscles of his legs. His whole 
carriage had sagged. He walked, stood, 
sat, and breathed incorrectly. 

Ic was necessary to put this man 
through correctional exercises, not only 
for flat feet but for the whole body, so 
that he might acquire strength and energy 
to carry Rinsell properly. At the end 
of two weeks he was sleeping on one pillow 
and had gained four and a half pounds 
in weight. In two months he had gained 


when at work or play 


ten pounds, his chest expansion -had in- 
creased, and his posture had greatly 
improved. Instead of sagging as he 
walked or sat, he held his head up so that 
his chin was in a line with his chest. 

Now, when he walks to and from work, 
he toes in slightly, with his heels out. He 
breathes once freely and naturally where 
formerly he took his oxygen by panting 
three or four times. On the floor of the 
Exchange, instead of flexing his knees, he 
does one of his flat-foot exercises. It is a 
very simple one—rising on the toes, he 
rolls on the outside of his feet, coming 
down on his heels, so as to perform a 


Which Shoe Do You Put on First? 


“DAD posture is largely a matter of habit,” 
“The chances are 
that every morning when you dress you put on 
the same shoe first. Most right-handed men step 
into their trousers with the left leg first. The right- 
handed person stoops to pick, up things with his 
right hand about ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
d In many other ways the right-handed 
man tends to develop his right side more than his 
left. By following for years a certain habit, which 
-was harmless to begin with, you can acquire round 
shoulders, a high shoulder, or displace some of 
your vital organs. Sitting down seems harmless 
enough, but many of us sit in such contorted posi- 
tions that we impair our health. It is particularly 
harmful to slump down on your backbone and curl 
your feet tightly up under you, as many people do. 
Even the habit of keeping one’s legs crossed may 
have bad effects.” 


says Mr. McGovern. 


complete circle with both feet from toe to 


eel 

Anyone suffering from weak arches or 
flat feet will find this exercise gives a 
measure of instant relief. It brings into 
play muscles which are not sufficiently 
used by the person who walks incorrectly, 
and relieves the muscles that have been 
subject to strain. 


ANOTHER patient sent to me by a phy- 
sician was a magazine illustrator forty- 
nine years of age. His work required him 
to stand before his canvas seven or eight 
hours a day. He had acquired the habit 
of putting his. weight solidly on one foot, 


By Arthur A. McGovern 


which, as he worked, would be several 
inches behind the other. His arches had 
sagged and he’ suffered from severe leg 
ains. He had developed a high right 
ip and high right shoulder as a result of 
working with his right hand and keeping 


-his left foot behind his right the greater 


part of the time. 

His trouble had become so acute that 
he could work only in snatches, twenty 
minytes at a time, and during this short 
interval, in order to get relief, he had to 
walk back and forth in front of his canvas. 
Arch supports in his shoés had only ag- 
gravated his condition. 

The illustrator’s arches 
had sagged and weakened, 
but his was not a true case 
of flat foot. The trouble in 
his case, too, was the result of 
incorrect standing and walk- 
ing. I gave him leg exer- 
cises, handball, and bicycle 
riding, and taught him how 
to stand and walk, just as 
though he were learning 
these things for the first 
time. By the end of a 
month he was working as 
usual. He gained in weight 
and his chest measurement 
went from thirty-four to 
thirty-seven inches. 

One of the most impor- 
tant things the illustrator 
learned was to stand on 
both feet and toe in slightly. 
You will find that when you 
toe in, your carriage is not 
likely to sag, and without 
a deliberate effort you can- 
not carry the weight of your 
body on one foot. 

eakness in the arches, a 
condition which may even- 
tually lead to flat feet, is a 
very common trouble. In 
most cases it is due to incorrect use of the 
legs and feet. It is especially common 
among people who sit at their work, the 
trouble arising both from inadequate- ex- 
ercise and wrong use of the leg muscles 
when they do walk. i 

More than any other one class, waiters 
suffer from flat foot. The reason in their 
case is that carrying trays causes them to 
“flounder.” With their toes out they 
shuffle or flop along, with no spring in 
their steps. Those of us who, as we walk, 
throw the weight of our bodies on the 
inside instead of the outside of the feet 
soon acquire the habit of floundering. 

This floundering (Continued on page 144) 
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A “Six-Cylinder’ Team 


Performs a So-called Miracle 


Of course it is not a miracle—It is simply a case of two women and four men 
putting through a difficult enterprise by all working together—The 
same sort of thing can be done in a family, a 
business, or any other group 


HEN I told Theresa Hel- 
burn that I wanted to have 
a: long talk with her, she 
said, “Then we must have 
it at my home. If the 
Angel Gabriel himself came to my office, 
he couldn’t get his trumpet inside the 
door. And if he insisted on blowing his 
summons outside, I’d probably respond, 
from mere force of habit, by saying: 


were able to nod their heads wisely and to 
say, “I told you so.” The enthusiasts 
themselves reached the point of admitting 
that if they did put the thing across, it 
would be a miracle. Outsiders held a 
premature coroner’s inquest and rendered 
their verdict: 

“Not yet deceased, but soon will be. 
Cause of. death: Acute impossibilitis.” 

Then the unexpected happened. In- 


By Mary B. Mullett 


human being. Their success is due to one 
thing only. And that one thing—a thing 
which has worked thousands of other so- 
called miracles—is simply teamwork! It 
is the most interesting case of its kind 
that I know of. 

This remarkable “team” is composed of 
one banker, one lawyer, one actress, one 
producer, one scenic director, and one 
playwright. There’s variety for you! I 


“Very sorry, but I’m too 
busy to leave now.” 

Acting on Miss Helburn’s 
suggestion, I rang the bell 
of her apartment a few days 
later and was admitted by 
my fellow-conspirator her- 
self. I found myself in a 
room so spacious, compared 
with the average New York 
living quarters, that I com- 
mented on its size. 

“It is large,” she admit- 
ted; “but it had to be! We 
hold our directors’ meetings 
here, and we need space. 
Plenty of it! Imagine six 
human beings, every one of 
them surcharged with ideas 
and opinions for which he 
is ready and eager to fight. 
If we didn't have plenty of 
room the place would ex- 
plode.” 

I must have shown my 
surprise, for she said: 

“You didn’t imagine that 
we six were always of the 
same mind, did you ? We cer- 
tainly are not—except on 
one point: We are agreed, 
heart and soul, as to our 
purpose. But as to the ways 
of accomplishing our pur- 
pose, each of us has his or 
her own ideas; and we fight 
for them, tooth and nail. 
This room is our arena.” 

o make you see, in their 
true light, the happenings 
in Miss Helburn’s arena, I 
must go back and tell the 
story from the beginning. 


Why We Print This Article 


HE most wonderful stories in history are 

stories of people who went ahead and did 
what other folks only dreamed of doing. That’s 
the secret of progress. We might be trundling 
around in stage-coaches right now, or taking six 
weeks to cross the ocean, or reading by candle- 
light, if it hadn’t been for the people who said, 
“We can,” when the rest of the world was saying, 
“We can’t.” 

Human beings always have been “from Mis- 
souri.” They have to be shown: not once, but 
many times. Little by little, they learn the 
lesson. The reason this article is printed is because 
it has a lesson for every one of us. It is a hard one 
to learn. Human nature is selfish. It naturally 
takes to the slogan, “Every man for himself.” 
It says that the opposite theory is fine as an ideal, 
but that it won’t work in practice. 

One thing Tue American MacGazineE does is 
to tell readers about people who do the things 
which most of us ought to do, and would like to 
do, but think we can’t do. That kind of story is 
the most wonderful to-day; just as it has been 
since the world began. Example always beats 
precept. You can’t keep on saying a thing is 
impossible, if somebody has done that thing. Well, 
here is a story of men and women who have 
worked together unselfishly for a common end. 
You will find it to be a valuable lesson in team- 
work. Tue Epirtor. 


don’t want to be rude, but 
I must say that I would 
rather tackle the job of 
getting the lion and the 
lamb to lie down together— 
with the lamb outside of the 
lion—than to handle a group 
like this particular one. 

_ Yet, for four years, these 
six very different persons 
have given an extraordinary 
exhibition of how to achieve 
theimpossible, by the simple 
method of working together 
for one object. if this 
method should be followed 
in every family, happy 
homes would be as common 
as dandelions in spring. If 
it was practiced in some 
business organizations, their 
competitors would have a 
hard time staying in busi- 
ness. 

If you know anything 
about teamwork, you know 
that even at its best it needs 
one person as a sort of nu- 
cleus. In this case, the 
central figure is a woman, 
Theresa Helburn. She and 
her five team-mates manage 
the Theatre Guild, Incor- 
porated. In fact, they are 
the Theatre Guild. 

What they have done is 
not a mere story of the the- 
atre. It is a story of extraor- 
dinary loyalty, self-sacri- 
fice,and fine sportsmanship. 
And it is a story of how one 
human being can encourage 
this spirit in others. 


A few years ago, a group of enthusiastic 
persons attempted to do something which 
everybody else declared was impossible. 
Even the friends of these enthusiasts 
shook their heads and croaked dismally: 

*“There isn’t a Chinaman’s chance that 
you can put that scheme through! If you 
do, it will be a miracle.” 

For a while these prophets of failure 
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stead of dying and being buried in the 
Cemetery of Lost Hopes, the scheme sur- 
vived, took on new vigor, and is now alive 
and healthy. The miracle has been 
performed. 

It was worked by four men and two 
women. Not through any hocus-pocus, 
or any supernatural powers; but by some- 
thing that is within the reach of every 


Miss Helburn is the person to tell the 
story. She is the executive director of this 
remarkable organization. It has none of 
the usual officers of a company, not even 
a president. The six members call them- 
selves the Board of Directors. Every 

uestion that comes up is settled as 
tie majority wills; and no one member’s 
vote has more (Continued on page Ior) 
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Above is a group picture of the Theatre Guild; two women and 
four men who, during the past few years, have become nationally 
and internationally famous. Theresa Helburn is the executive 
director of the Guild; Helen Westley is an actress, Philip Moeller 
a playwright, Lee Simonson a scenic director of plays, Lawrence 
Langner a lawyer, and Maurice Wertheim a banker. 

They are the Board of Directors of the Guild, which has no 
other officers. Each of them has a yote in making decisions; and 
all their votes are equal. Starting with a capital of only one 
thousand dollars, they never have borrowed a cent. Among the 
plays they have produced are Liliom, Heartbreak House, John 

Ferguson, R.U.R., He Who Gets Slapped, Back to Methuselah, 
Theresa Helburn Peer Gynt, The Adding Machine, and The Devil’s Disciple. 


‘Maurice Wertheim 
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Lee De Forest 


Doctor De Forest invented the “audion” vacuum tube, which has 
made broadcasting possible. Born in Council Bluffs, lowa, fifty years 
ago, he worked his way through preparatory school and through Yale, 
where, in 1899, he was graduated with the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. Then followed seventeen years of poverty and unremitting 
work, until finally, in 1917, the value of his discoveries was recognized, 
Within the past six years he has receiyed more than a million dollars 
for his patent rights. Doctor De Forest is married, and lives in Spuyten 
Duyvil, New York. (Left) The phonofilm camera, one of Doctor De 
Forest’s latest inventions. In his hand is the “photion” tube, a develop- 
ment of the “audion,” which records sounds on a motion picture film, 
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The Man Who Made Radio 
Broadcasting Possible 


For years, Lee De Forest, inventor of the “audion” vacuum tube, used in most 
radio receiving sets, knew nothing but poverty, failure, and disappointment; yet 
he never lost faith in his idea or in himself—The story of a long uphill strug- 
gle that resulted in one of the most important inventions of modern times 


| By Owen MacLean 


N 1901, when Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
“Shamrock II” was defeated for the 
“America” cup by the “Columbia,” 
off Sandy Hook, the racing yachts 
were followed over the course by a 

small tug. It went almost unnoticed in 
the crowd of vessels, yet a close observer 
might have seen that it was different from 
most of the tugs of those days. Two 
stubby masts had been erected fore and 
aft, and between them swung a network 


popper wires. 
In the cabin, over a table covered with 
queer instruments, hung a slender, anxious 

g man with pallid, sunken cheeks. 
As he made adjustments here and there 
in the apparatus he swayed with weak- 
ness. But when, under his manipulation, 
the strange instruments occasionally spat 
forth crackles of electric flame, his face 
lighted up for a moment. 

As the racers jockeyed for position on 
the starting line, an expert telegraph op- 
erator took his place at the table and put 
his own hand on the key. The captain of 
the tug, from his vantage point in the 
wheelhouse, called down to him the vary- 
ing ress of the race. Again the sparks 
flashed from the instruments. 

The first effort to transmit news by 
wiseless was on. 


"THE young man who hovered over the 
apparatus was Lee De Forest. He 
had invented a wireless transmitting and 
rectiving set that worked—part of the 
time—in his two-dollars-a-week room in 
Chicago. For two years he had spent all 
of his spare time—and most of his salary 
of ‘eight dollars a week—experimenting 
with it. He had almost starved to save 
money to buy materials for working out 
his idea. And he felt sure that he had 
ected a reliable wireless telegraph 

instrument. 
It occurred to him that if he could re- 
rt the international yacht races by 
wireless the publicity would help him in- 
terest capital in his invention. So he 
rrowed money and hurried to New 
York. There he found that Marconi had 
had the same idea, and had it first. The 
Associated Press, the great news-dis- 
seminating agency, had arranged with 
Marconi to report the races from a tug 
equipped with his apparatus. De Forest 
ran across the manager of another news- 
gathering syndicate and promptly pro- 
ed to report the yacht races by “‘wire- 


ess” for him. The offer was snapped up ` 


and a tug placed at De Forest’s disposal. 

“I worked harder then than I ever did 
in my life before or since,” De Forest told 
me. “First, I got hold of a little shop 
over in Jersey City, where my assistant 
and I assembled the set. Then we took 
it down and installed it on the tug. But 
when we tested it it wouldn’t work! We 
took it back to the shop, labored over it 
far into the night, carried it to the tug 
next morning—and again the test failed. 

“This performance went on day after 
day. Continually new defects appeared. 
The time for preparation was so short that 
if McKinley’s assassination had not de- 
layed the races for several weeks we 
never could have got ready in time. But 
we finally assembled our apparatus, and 
the receiving set was installed in the ship 
news reporting station at Sandy Hook, 
where arrangements were made to relay 
the news to New York by wire as fast as 
we sent it in. 

“At that critical moment | became ill. 
I had some sort of fever that looked ve 
much like typhoid, and the doctors adl 
would have to go to the hospital and stay 
there if I wanted to get well. I went 
to the hospital—but I couldn’t stay. It 
seemed to me that my whole destiny de- 
pended on my success in reporting the 
yacht races. For years I had worked hard 
for this chance. I couldn’t stay in bed, 
now that the chance had come. So I went 
back to the tug.” 

In those days there was no such thing 
as “tuning” apparatus. The only two 
transmitters in America were those op- 
erated by De Forest and Marconi. They 
didn’t know that the transmitters, work- 
ing at the same time, would “jam” each 
other. 


T THE start of the first race the trans- 
mitter used by De Forest, a compli- 
cated affair, succumbed to the damp, salt 
air and broke down permanently. He sub- 
stituted a crude spark coil. But when his 
operator tried to send the racing news, 
arconi’s man, on the other tug, was 
working at the same time, and all that 
either receiving station got was a con- 
fused jumble of signals impossible to 
interpret. Nothing much got through. 
When the race was over the tug swung 
up to the pier at Sandy Hook, De Forest 
leaped over the bulwarks and ran to the 
receiving station. 
“Did you get it all right?” he cried. 
The syndicate manager shook his head. 


“Nothing at all came through,” he said. 

De Forest stared at him for a moment, 
and then collapsed. - The -shock of dis- 
appointment, in his weakened state, al- 
most knocked him out. But after a rest 
of three weeks he began to recover. 

As his strength returned there came 
back with it the old determination to 
make a wireless set that would work. He 

ot out of bed and went back to the shop. 

nd there he continued the experiments 
which were destined to result in one of the 
most important inventions of the past 
fifty years. 


THAT incident is typical of the life of 
Lee De Forest, the inventor of the 
wonderful “audion” vacuum tube which 
has made radio, as it is oan possible. 
Talking with him in his big studio- 
laboratory in New York, it was hard for 
me to realize that only a few years ago 
he was engaged in a never-ceasıng strug- 
gle and meeting only with defeat. During 
the early part of his career, under the 
handicaps of poverty and unbelief, he 
worked out his ideas to a successful con- 
clusion, using each failure as a stepping 
stone. Later, when he had perfected: his 
invention, he had to fight just as hard to 
make people believe in it. 

Now, twenty-three years after he 
started the experiments that led to the 
discovery of the audion vacuum tube, 
most of the radio receiving sets in the 
United States—and the number of them 
is estimated at more than three million 
—are operated with these tubes. They 
have made broadcasting possible. 

Every radio fan knows what a vital 
part of his set the vacuum tube is. But 
not everyone knows that these tubes are 
used in dozens of other ways. By means 
of them sound can be amplified, or magni- 
fied. A whisper can be chan ed to a roar. 

Transcontinental wire telephony was 
made possible by means of this tube. 
With the aid of the induction coil in- 
vented by Professor Michael Pupin, of 
Columbia, the human voice would carry 
by telephone for several hundred miles, 
but not the three thousand miles from 
New York to San Francisco! It was only 
by using the De Forest amplifiers that 
the first coast-to-coast telephone conver- 
sation was held, in January, 1915. 

By means of these tubes President 
Harding’s voice was magnified more than 
a million times when he made his inaugu- 
ral address to an (Continued on page 162) 
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Things the Census Takers Learn— 
But Do Not Print 


William Mott Steuart, Director of the United States Census, tells you many queer 
facts that come to light when 100,000 men and women quiz 
100,000,000 of their fellow citizens 


ELL me,” I said recently to the 

only man in the United States 

who could tell me, “what hap- 

pens when a hundred thousand 

men and women go from door 
to door asking questions of a hundred 
million.” — 

The Director of the United States Cen- 
sus, William Mott Steuart, looked up 
at me in some surprise at that request. 

“What happens?” he re- 
peated; and then added, with 
a smile, “It would take far 
less time to tell what doesn’t 
happen! These men and 
women who go about asking 

uestions gather enough in- 
ormation to fill fifteen large 
volumes, closely printed. 
They also learn a lot about 
you that isn’t printed.” 

“That’s the part I want 
to know,” I said, “the part 
that isn’t in the books.” 

Mr. Steuart, a clean-cut 
man of late middle age, cen- 
sus veteran of forty-three 
er of experience, leaned 

ack in his chair and thought 
this over for a minute or 


two. 

“Well,” he said, “here is 
an incident which illustrates 
two of the things they find 
out: A couple of years ago, 
a distinguished-looking man 
from a Southern state came 
in to see me. 

“ “Your enumerator,’ he 
began, ‘overlooked me ‘and 
my family when he was 
counting the population of 
my town. I want the record 
set straight, so,on my wa 
to New York, I stopped o 
in Washington to see you. 

“He told me where he 
lived, and IJ sent for the schedules—the 
reports sent in by the census enumerators 
that covered his home town. 

“<I was mistaken,’ he said, after study- 
ing the schedules carefully. ‘Here’s my 
name and the names of my wife and 
children.’ Then he added, with a smile, 
‘There’s a mistake in this schedule, how- 
ever. My'wife’s age is set down as thirty- 
five. Just between you and me, she is 
forty-one. But I reckon we'd better let 
that mistake stand.’ Rising to leave, he 
added good-naturedly, ‘Well, I just wanted 
to be sure that Uncle Sam hadn’t left me 
out, and that my home town got credit 
for all of the people who live there.’ 
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By Malcolm McCaw 


“That man,” continued Mr. Steuart, 
“is the personification of the average good 
citizen—and his wife is a fair represent- 
ative of a large group of women. He 
wanted to be in on a big thing. He had 
local pride. His wife was sensitive about 
her age. 

“You are just one of more than a hun- 
dred million people: who make up the 
United States; but you want to be sure 


The Most Unusual Jobs Held 


by Men and Women 


a E LIST nearly 700 specified occupa- 
tions,” says Mr. Steuart. “Only thirty- 
five of these have no women representatives. 
They include soldiers, sailors, iron workers, 
locksmiths, coachmen, railway mail clerks, 
locomotive engineers and firemen, and a 
number of industrial jobs calling for super- 
strenuous physical exertion. 
were 39 women rag dealers, 22 women pawn- 
brokers, and 21 women lighthouse keepers. 
Incidentally, there were two women in the 
United States listed as professional life-savers 
—and one was classified as a butler. 

“The single specified occupation without a 
male representative was that of midwife. 
Eleven men were listed as nursemaids and 250 
as chambermaids. In one other occupation, 
dressmakers’ apprentice, there was a marked 
scarcity of the so-called stronger sex. Only 
four men came under this head.” 


that you get credit for being that one. 
And you want the world to know that 
your town is the finest place there is! 

“To me, two of the most interesting 
things I have learned about human nature 
are its desire to be linked up with some- 
thing big and its concern and curiosity 
about age. 


“CHILDREN like to get older ina 
hurry, but when they grow up they 
are not at all eager to have the years 
hurry on. Then comes fifty, which brings 
indifference to age. Finally, those who pass 
seventy-five become proud of their years. 

“This pride in old age has some curious 


angles: If there is a very old man in your 
community you tell everybody about him, 
and he tells them about himself, if he gets 
the chance. 

“After the census of 1910, our depart- 
ment of vital statistics checked up on 
some of the people who claimed to be past 
one hundred, and as a result of the in- 
quiries we instruct enumerators to be 
careful and to use common sense.” 

Among other cases, Mr. 
Steuart told me, the inves- 
tigation brought out the 
facts about a man living in 
New Jersey, who claimed to 
be one hundred and four. 
He had lived in the same 
town for more than thirty 
years; so he had appeared 
in three census counts. 
Looking over the old sched- 
ules it was found that in 
1890 he said he was 78 years 
old. In 1900 he was 88; but 
when 1910 rolled around he 
claimed to be 104! Actu- 
ally, he was 98. 


p THE census of 1920 
there were found 4,267 peo- 
ple, out ofa total of 105,710,- 
620' in continental United 
States, who said they were 
above one hundred years 
old. A negro man, living in 
an out-of-the-way Southern 
Peality, ma an to the 
championship by sayin; 
was one hundred and Pa 
The probability is that he 
was not much over a hun- 
dred. 

Women who are a hun- 
dred and over outnumber 
the men 2,706 to 1,561; and 
negroes in this class are 
i more numerous than white 
people, by 2,935 to 1,168. There are 
148,699 people in the country who can’t 
tell just how old they are. 

“Population figures are magic with most 
of us,” Mr. Steuart continued. “We take 
them to mean progress, importance, and 
we have a feeling that we are, individu- 
ally, a part of the importance that big 
figures indicate. 

“Watch Squeedunk Grow’—How 
many times have you seen a sign like that? 
And how often do you see in your local 
newspaper stories about increasing popu-. 
ation, new industries, good-health figures 
and the like? Whether it is Squeedunk 
or New York, human nature is the. same. 


In 1920 there 


Things the Census Takers Learn—But Do Not Print, by Marcom McCaw 


You tell every stranger how much your 
town or county has grown in the past 
ten years. 


“ TUST after our last census results were 
announced, a delegation called on me 
to protest that in a certain city the 
census enumerators had overlooked peo- 
ple and industries in a most careless way. 
“That city has peculiar corporate lines. 
Its shape is something like a rough-hewn 
star with many points. In the numerous 
triangles between these points industries 
are located, and a good many people live 
in these areas. This arrangement gives 
the manufacturing plants all the advan- 
tages of the city, but leaves them free 
from municipal taxes. That’s the reason 
the lines were fashioned as they are. The 
city wanted to attract new industries; and 
freedom from city taxes was the bait it 
used. 

“I explained to the delegation why our 
count was so much lower than their 
claims. 

“ ‘But, said the spokesman, ‘those 
industries and people are, for all practical 
purposes, inside the city, and ought to be 
counted as a part of us.’ 

“I laughed a little to myself at that 
statement. Of course the census is taken 
according to actual boundaries and not 
according to local pride. That commu- 
nity is compact; it looks like one big city; 
but actually it isn’t, and our reports were 
correct. If we counted people who are 
‘practically’ within every city, the census 
figures would be very little good to any- 
one. 

“Another protest came from one of two 
cities not far apart, which are traditional 
rivals. Vaudeville actors, when in one, 
make the other the butt of their jokes. 

Their baseball teams meet on the Fourth 


of July and have great battles. In every 
way the rivalry is intense, as it often is 
between cities. 

“One of the two places had been growing 
rapidly and had boasted of its superiority 
over the other city. Its newspapers had 
for some time been contending that the 
population, when the census was taken, 
would be at least 60,000. The people 
were all set to have a big laugh at the ex- 
pense of the rival town. Then came the 
census figures showing a population well 


under 40,000. 
“There was a howl, and though Wash- 


ington is several hundred miles away that 
howl was heard in the census office. First 
came letters and then came delegations. 
A recount was demanded. 


“THE schedules were counted over again 
but no error was found. Organizations 
in that city got busy and put on a census 
of their own, club women and public- 
spirited men doing the work as volunteers. 
As the count progressed the protest be- 
came fainter and fainter, and inal died 
away. 
“One extremely funny thing in con- 
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William Mott Steuart, Director of the United 
States Census, is head of the greatest statistical 
office of the world. 
three years’ experience, he has come up through 
the ranks to the highest office in his 
When census-taking offered only periodical em- 
ployment, he practiced law in the interims, and 
at one time was Secretary of the United States 
Tariff Commission. 
three years old, is a native of Texas, a citizen of 
Michigan, and a resident of Washington, D. C. 


A census veteran of forty- 


bureau. 


Mr. Steuart, who is sixty- 


The first and the fourteenth census reports. The 
small book on the right contains the facts gath- 
ered in 1790, when the total population of the 
United States was 3,929,214, and when the census 
related solely to population. 
volumes are the reports for 1920, when the popu- 
lation was 105,710,620, and when the scope of the 


The fifteen large 


census had been greatly enlarged 


nection with that case,” said Mr. Steuart, 
“was the accusation that the census takers 
were playing politics and trying to hold 
down the population in the hope of pre- 
venting a larger allotment of congressmen 
from that state. That was absurd. The 
enumerators were local men and women, 
and as much interested in civic growth as 
any of those who made the kick. The 
Bureau of the Census never plays politics; 
if it did, the reports would not be worth 
the paper they are printed on. Ours is 
the largest and the most accurate statis- 
tical office in the (Continued an page 106) 


The only break in Mom’s working day was an occasional walk into the fields with one of the babies 


“Mom’s” 'Trousseau 


A story of youth and middle age 
, By Adele Force Kollock 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC ANDERSON 


HE north end of the Hanford 

farm runs down to the state road, 

and in the northeast corner Mrs. 

Hanford had her stand built six 

or seven years ago, when the 
automobile traffic trom New York became 
so heavy. The stand was a crude structure 
of gray painted boards, lettered in char- 
acters so high and black that they could 
be read by an automobilist as soon as he 
turned the bend in the road: 


Hanford Farm 


Fresh Vegetables in Season. . Fresh Killed 
Broilers to Order. New-Laid Eggs 


Here on fine afternoons from June until 
September, Mrs. Hanford sat with her 
sewing, laying down her work only when 
an automobile pulled up in the road and 
its occupant alighted to buy the young 
carrots or asparagus, the snowy cauli- 
flower, the green-sheathed corn, or crisp 
young lettuce she offered. 

The stand was strictly “Mom’s” affair. 
The boys had protested bitterly at its 
building and Pop had offered a mild pro- 
test, It was quite unnecessary for Mom 
toearn money. The Hanford truck farm 
was one of the most prosperous in the 
vicinity. 

Gone were the days when Pop and Mom 
had struggled so desperately to wring 
from the resistant earth a mere living for 
themselves and their children. The signs 
of their victory were apparent to the most 
casual observer now; deliveries by motor- 
truck to the most exclusive dealers in the 
nearby cities; a solid and growing account 
at the Millbridge Bank; one son his 
father’s foreman, managing the farm; 
another studying law at a university: a 
third in a promising position with a New 
York publisher; the two younger boys at 
high school, taking college for pp aed, 

et each summer day, after Mom had 
washed the dinner dishes, she tied a fresh 
white apron over her clean house dress, 
slicked Back her hair before the kitchen 
mirror, and hurried down to her stand.. 

The days when every cent had seemed 
as big as a cartwheel had dug too deep a 
groove in Mom’s mind for her thoughts to 
follow any other. She still worked as hard 
and spent as carefully as she had in those 
bitter days when the unwise expenditure 
of a dime threatened actual hardship for 
her children. The high prices city people 
were willing to spend for what pleased 
them were more than Mom’s thrift could 
resist. 

But it was not only the profits of the 
stand that drew Mom to it. Now that her 
children were grown up the long summer 
afternoons were empty of work for her 
busy hands. Long years of habit still woke 
her at five in the morning, and by the time 


the midday meal was over her house was 
immaculate. But for her stand, she 
would have faced idle afternoons. 

But perhaps the most potent allure the 
stand held for Mom was one that no one 
ever guessed. The automobiles that 
part it in such endless succession were 

und for the four corners of the earth: 
California, Florida, Vermont, Illinois— 
every state of the Union was represented 
on their license plates. As they sped by 
in the sunlight, their drivers never knew 
that they carried with them an extra pas- 
senger for a space: a work-worn, middle- 
aged farm woman, who in the forty-four 
years of her life had never been a hundred 
miles from the spot where she was born. 

The Hanfords had a car of their own. 
Every Saturday night they drove into 
Millbridge to the Moving Picture Palace. 
But during the week Pop used it for busi- 
ness, and Sindays either Gordon or Elmer 
was sure to want it to take out the girl he 
was “going with” at the time. Some day 
Pop and Mom were just going to cut 
loose and take a long trip themselves; not 
this year, of course, for the farm couldn’t 
be left this year. 

But some day, some not-too-definite, 
far-distant time they would ride away 
toward the setting sun. Meanwhile, 
Mom’s traveling was done in the -cars 
that flashed by her as she tended her 
stand. 


ONE afternoon in mid-September Mom 

walked to her stand through rows of 
ripe corn. There was a flame of goldenrod 
in the distant fields, a flash of sumac that 
fulfilled the promise of autumn in the hot, 
still air. Not many more days this season 
would she hurry this way after dinner. At 
the thought of the long winter closing in 
on them so soon, Mom’s steps quickened 
impatiently, as though she would make 
the most of every moment left her of the 
fleeting summer days. 

Mrs. Walling, their nearest neighbor, 
was waiting for her at the stand. ` 

“I knew you'd be right along,” she 
hailed her. “Package for you down at the 
post office, so I brought it with me.” ` 

“Why, thanks, Nettie. Elmer don’t 
stop there till evening.” She took the 
package and eyed the scrawled address. 

“Well, Cousin Matilda ain’t going to 
let me forget I got another birthday. 
Never forgot one yet; always sends me 
some gimcrack or other I’ve got no use for 
—nor anybody else with any sense.” 

Not for worlds would Mom have voiced 
the warm pleasure Matilda’s packages 
gave her; not for worlds would she reveal 
the thrilling anticipation with which she 
unwrapped the bundle. But Nettie Wal- 
ling was not deceived by her grumbling. 


Nettie belonged to Mom’s world, and 
voiced her own emotions in just such 
fashion. 

“Well, I never—for land’s sake—what 
do you call that?” 

cloud of something very soft and 
delicate and fragrant had spilled from the 
package into Mom’s lap. Silk it was to 
the touch, palest of pale pink to the eye, 
lovely and fragile to every feminine sense. 

“Tt’s_underclothes,” Nettie Walling 
said. “Crêpe de chine! Flesh-colored 
crêpe de chine—hand-embroidered, too! 
A whole set of them. And this, too; it 
ain’t a dress, is it?” 

“It’s a negligee,” Mom said. “Matilda 
had one when she was here last winter. 
She wears silk underclothes all the time— 
a woman of her age! Washes them herself 
at night, douses them up and down in a 
little basin of soapsuds. Well, one good 
rub on the board and there wouldn’t be 
anything left of them to wash.” 

‘They’re real pretty, though, ain’t 
they?” rs. Walling admitted reluctantly. 

“Yes,” Mom agreed with her as hr 
folded them back into their tissue-paper 
wrappings and knotted the cord around 
the handle, “real pretty. And so suitable, 
too. They’ll be just the thing for me to 
scrub the kitchen in; and I just don’t 
know how I’d manage without them to 
slip into when I clean up the cellar.” 

But after Mrs. Walling had gone, Mom 
undid the package again and fingered 
the delicate garments with caressing 
hands. 

“They are real pretty,” she thought. 
“I don’t know’s.I ever had anything so 
pretty. It’s the kind of thing you have in 
yu trousseau when you’re a bride; but 

never had a trousseau, getting married 
the way I did. When Ed kept pressing me 
to go right to the minister’s with him and 
get married I told him that I didn’t have 
a trousseau, but he said I could make 
myself one afterward. I always meant to, 
but somehow—what with the boys coming 
so fast and Ma’s stroke—well, no use 
thinkin’ of that now.” 


Mo's face softened as she thought of 
that honeymoon of long ago. One day 
had been all that she and Ed could take 
for a holiday, and their funds had been as 
limited as their time. But what joy had 
been crowded into those racing hours! 

They had gone to New York, a wonder 
city less than three hours’ away—but a 
journey they never had taken before. 
n the afternoon they had gone to a 


matinée. Ed had bought a bag of candy 
on his way to the theatre, caramels they 
were, and had fitted it snugly into his 


ocket. Sometimes, during the play, as 
om’s hand stole into the pocket, it had 
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encountered Ed’s—and then, ah, youth, 
youth! 

It had been a hard year, that first one. 
Mom had found little time for sewing, and 
what sewing she did was not on the prom- 
ised trousseau but on diminutive gar- 
ments that filled her eyes with dreams. 

“Maybe it will be a little girl,” she had 
said to herself, “and PIl want her to have 
things pretty.” 

It wasn’t a little girl—but twin boys. 
Not long after their birth Mom was doing 
all the heavy housework, getting up be- 
fore daylight to help Pop milk the cows 
and feed the chickens, to bunch and tie 
the vegetables for market, to do the extra 
work of a hired man to save his wages, 
the only break in her working day being 
an occasional walk into the fields with 
one of the babies. 

Long after the daylight was gone, 
she did her indoor chores until late at 
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“Oh,” she said, “I can’t, I can’t! 


night, and dropped exhausted into bed 
only to be roused by the rising wail of a 
colicky child. It was during all this stress 
and labor that Ed’s mother, who lived 
with them, had “had her stroke.” Mother 
Hanford had lived thirteen years after 
that; and Mom had cared for her as one 
would care for a child. 


RTUNATE it was that Mom had 
made so many tiny garments and made 
them so well. There had been three more 
babies in quick succession, and each time 
Mom had said, “Maybe it will bea girl,” 
and each time it had been a boy. There 
had been much sewing for Mom todoin the 
crowded years. She had m27% all the boys’ 
clothes, cutting down Pop’s old clothes 
for Gordon and Elmer and theirs for the 
younger ones. Never a scrap had been 
wasted in those years. 
There had been no time, however, for 


They’re lovely, lovely! Where 


that dainty sewing Mom had planned, 
the making of that promised trousseau; 
until, when she had time and money in 
plenty, the desire, even the remembrance 
of her plans, had faded and gone. 

And now here was Matilda’s present, 
stirring all the old longings again! 

Mom carried the package into her own 
room that night and laid the garments 
away in a bureau drawer she cleared out 
for the purpose. Somehow, she couldn’t 
bear to have any other clothes touching 
them. 

“Pll get me some lavender and make 
some sachet bags next time we go into 
Millbridge,”’ she promised herself. “They 
smell so nice.” 

Her hands lingered on the soft fabrics. 
“Pretty they are, real pretty. They 
can’t be so hard to make, either. I could 
cut a pattern from them easy. I bet you 
could get two of them little chemise 


did you get them? They’re the most exquisite things I ever saw’’ 


things from three an’ a half yards of goods 
—it’s a great saving on materials to be as 
small and skinny as I am. And that 
negligee—all straight lines. It’s the way 
it falls, and the lace and ribbons, that 
makes it so pretty.” 

Mom shut the drawer with a little sigh. 
It never occurred to her to try on the 
negligee. Matilda might wear such things 
all the time, but Matilda, although the 
same age as herself, was a different person. 
Matilda had never married. Matilda was 
secretary to an important business man. 
Matilda had gone to college and had a 
degree. “B. A., she is,” Mam had once 
said. “Well, I guess the only degree I’ll 
ever have is D. D. Domestic Drudge.” 

Winter closed in suddenly that year 
with wind and storm and snow. Mom was 
restless without knowing why. Gordon 
wrote with less and less frequency from 
college. “Hes busy studying,” Mom 


assured herself loyally as she turned away 
from the empty post-box. Elmer had 
always been a silent chap, like his father. 
At first, Clifford had run in from the city 
every week-end, but now if he came once 
a month he was doing well. “I suppose 
there’s a girl in the city—as is only 
natural,” Mom explained to herself.. The 
two younger boys were at school all day, 
and after school they were up in the attic 
working on a radio set. 


E I had ever had a little girl she would 
have stayed with me more,” Mom 
mused; “‘she’d have been around the house 
all the time and we’d have sewed together. 
I’d havedressed her real pretty, too. She’d 
have the finest trousseau any girl could 
have. It wouldn’t be hard to make things 
like those of Matilda’s.” 
The soft silken pile in her bureau drawer 
held an indefinable fascination for her. 
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Always, after these thoughts of the daugh- 
ter she had never had, she found herself 
fingering the delicate clothes with wistful 
affection. A vague regret stirred her. Not 
even she herself understood the impulse 
that carried her to the silk counter of Mill- 
bridge’s department store one winter 
afternoon and brought her home with a 
bulky package of pale pink crépe de chine 
under one arm. 

She worked on the clothes in secret, 
hiding the materials at the first sound of 
a masculine step outside. 

“T don’t know what I’m so’shamed of,” 
she chided herself defiantly. ‘Guess I’ve 
a pai right to make myself a trousseau 
if I want one. Lord knows, I waited long 
enough for it. And it’s my own money 
paying for it. Every cent I’ve spent I 
earned at the stand. What if I am forty- 
four years old? Every woman’s got a 
right to her own (Continued on page 132) 


“Wait, Son! Just You Wait!” 


This wise advice from his mother kept William T. Grant working with all his 
might year after year until he got his first real chance, at 30—To-day he has 
a chain of stores reaching from Maine to Texas, and he has made 
scores of high-salaried executives out of inexperienced youths 


By Frank B. Copley 


WAS November, 1906, and the 
place was the sidewalk in front of 
what was then the new Y. M. C. A 
building, in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Strewn in all directions were boxes, 

barrels, and bales. Tugging at these 

things, and occasionally pausing to make 

entries on a sheaf of invoices, was an 

excited-looking chap of less than thirty. 
The air bore the chill of approachin; 

* winter, but the man’s coat was off an 

his brow was wet. He had 
rented some space on the 
round floor of the building 
or a store; and the bales, 
boxes, and barrels contained 
the goods for his new enter- 
prise. 

His name was William T. 
Grant; and there was ample 
reason for his excitement: 
He was opening not merely 
a new store but one of a 
new kind—a_ department 
store where all the articles 
on sale would be priced at 
not more than a quarter. 

To go into this venture he 
had given up a good posi- 
tion, and was risking every 
cent he had. But what 
weighed upon him even 
more than this was the fact 
that he was risking, also, 
several thousand dollars of 
other people’s money. 

“Honestly,” one of the 
staid old citizens of Lynn 
told him, “it ain’t moral for 
a man to work so cussed 
hard as you do.” 

The young man, however, 
was working ‘‘so cussed 
hard” because he was in 
the position of the rabbit 
that climbed the tree only 
one jump ahead of the pur- 
suing bulldog—he had to. In getting 
ready for his opening, he could afford only 
one assistant, in the person of an inex- 
perienced boy. He himself planned the 
store’s layout, bought the fixtures, and 
superintended their installation. When 

` he had decided on the goods he should 
carry, he took the night train to New 
York to buy them. There he literally ran 
from one manufacturer and wholesaler to 
another, so that on the evening of the 
same day he could take the train back to 
Lynn. As the goods arrived, he received 
and checked them, unpacked them, stored 
them, and arranged their display. 

“Never,” now says William F, Grant, 
“were windows trimmed with greater care. 
I believe a prayer went with every article 
shown.” 
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He hired twelve salesgirls and trained 
them. He toiled far into the night over 
money calculations and the thousand-and- 
one details that go with a store-opening. 
Burning up twenty-four hours a day, he 
sighed for a twenty-fifth. l 


"THE opening came on a Saturday late 
in November, and it was one of the 
most dreary days Grant ever had known. 
Snow and rain—and six inches of slush 


Loyalty Must Begin at the Top 


“INTELLIGENCE, the will to get there, and 
breadth of vision are all indispensable quali- 
ties,” says Mr. Grant; “but no man can reach the 
real heights without humanness as well. 
slave-driving type of successful executive is almost 
extinct; people cannot give their best efforts when 
under the influence of fear. This is an age of co- 
_ operation, of working together. And an executive 
cannot demand the coöperation of the people 
under him. He must win it. He must make them 
want to work with and for him. And he can do 
this only as he humanizes himself. 
“To humanize yourself you must keep in mind 
always that other people have feelings, hopes, de- 
sires, rigbts, and aspirations similar to your own. 
In this way you will become loyal to other people 
as a matter of instinct. Some executives make the 
mistake of thinking that loyalty works only one 
way—from the bottom up. Either it works both 
ways or not at all. And it must begin at the top. 
The best executive, in fact, is not one who toadies 
to the people over him but one who caters to the 
peaple under him.” : 


underfoot! As he told me the story, in 
the spacious offices which his company 
now occupies in New York, he said: 

“The weather was enough to discour- 
age anyone; but the opening had been 
announced and had to take place. At first, 
‘only a few people came in; but they kept 
on coming until after eleven o’clock that 
night, when I found that my receipts 
amounted to what I then regarded as the 
huge sum of fifteen hundred dollars! I felt 
that every safebreaker in the country had 
his eye on that money; so, dividing it into 
four parts, I gave two friends one part 
each to take home with them, hid a third 
part in the basement, and carried the 
fourth home myself. 

“The next thirty days until Christmas 
was one mad rush with me. I continued 


to be buyer, bookkeeper, receiving clerk, 
window dresser, card painter, porter, and 
everything else it was necessary to have a 
man for. Christmas Eve finally came 
—and the store on Christmas Day looked 
as if a hurricane had struck it. There was 
hardly a salable article left. 

“That was all very well; but the ques- 
tion which had concerned me all along, as 
to whether such a store would continue to 
prove interesting after the novelty had 
worn off, remained to be 
answered. Starting just be- 
fore Christmas, I had con- 
fined myself chiefly to gift 
articles, and I had no or- 
ganized set of departments. 

had gone through some 
dark days in the past, but 
those which came after that 
Christmas were the bluest 
I have ever known. I was 
completely exhausted phys- 
ically; and I was so dubious 
about the future that it 
wouldn’t have surprised me 
if people had refused to pay 
twenty-five cents for even a 
house and lot. 

“However, I got alon 
somehow until spring, an 
then began to gain new cus- 
tomers slowly but surely. 
That was the panic year of 
1907; and while business 
was very bad in general it 
gave me chances to get bar- 
gains that helped to keep 
our store interesting. 


. “I WANT to make it plain 
that my everlasting re- 
spect for saleswomen, was 
firmly established in those 
first months. I remember 
one girl at the ribbon counter 
whose ambition it was to 
make sales on a Saturday totaling a hun- 
dred dollars. She reached within about 
fifty cents of it one Saturday; and when 
she found she was short by only that 
slight sum, no amount of comforting 
could stop her crying. 

“Then there was a little Armenian girl 
who pleaded so hard for a position that I 
couldn’t refuse her. She spoke so little 
English that I put her at a counter full of 
box stationery, where all she would have 
to say was “Twenty-five cents.’ After 
Christmas I felt I had to let her go—but 
she was back on the job the next morn- 
ing! I tried again on Saturday night to 
discharge her, but she was there again on 
Monday morning. No matter how many 
times id tried to discharge her, it never 
took; and at length, as she picked up Eng- 
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“Wait, Son! Just You Wait!” by Frank B. Copuey 


lish, she became one of our best salesgirls, 
remaining with us until a few years ago, 
when her family moved from Lynn. 
“They were a wonderful lot of girls 
—the whole twelve of ’°em. They even 
taught me how to get out the streaks that 
the mop would leave on the floor. For 
after the Saturday rush was over I hadn’t 
the heart to ask anyone else to do the 
mopping up, so I did it myself. I taught 
those girls to feel that their departments 
were their own little stores—and_ they 
responded by making life miserable for 
me whenever I made a careless purchase. 
“What I didn’t know about the depart- 
ments for which I was buying I was soon 
taught by them. They fought for their 
share of the window space, for the special 
bargain tables, and everything else that 
meant any advantage to their depart- 
ments. When I had to go to New York 
on buying trips, they frequently made 
better records in selling than when I was 
there. We had many, many discouraging 
times the first year; but if I ever had got 


faint-hearted those twelve girls would 


have shamed me into going on.” 


FOR many months after opening his 
Lynn store, Grant had no idea of start- 
ing any more stores—the task of making 
that one a going concern held him for the 
time being. At length he heard of a very 
desirable location in Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, for another such store as his Lynn 
one; and when this too made good, he 
entered other New England cities. Then 
his chain began to extend itself through- 
out the country. 

To-day there are W. T. Grant stores, 
with their distinctive orange fronts, from 
Portland, Maine, to San Antonio, Texas. 
The scope of the individual stores also has 

reatly increased. Instead of the original 
imit of a quarter, they are now 25-cent, 
50-cent, and $1 department stores. They 
carry practically everything in ready-to- 
wear articles for men, women, and chil- 
dren that can be sold within these prices; 
and, in addition, such merchandise as 
cotton piece goods, household utensils, 


William T. Grant (at the right), and three of his executives, having a lively time 
on the Atlantic City Boardwalk. Every leader, he says, must have ‘‘humanness,”’ 
and this picture shows how well he qualifies in that respect. Mr. Grant was 
born at Stevensville, Pennsylvania, forty-seven years ago. His first job was that 
of an errand boy. Later, he became a salesman in a store at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and in 1906 he opened his first ‘‘twenty-five-cent’’ department store at 
Lynn, Massachusetts. He now has a chain of stores reaching from Maine to Texas 


hardware, toilet goods, jewelry, notions, 
and books. The gross annual business 
done in all the stores is now over twenty 
million dollars. And this growth has 
come, without forcing, in a period of 
eighteen years, nearly half of which were 
subject to the disturbance wrought by the 
World War and its aftermath. 

Grant says he had many blue, hard 
times even before he entered into his strug- 

le to establish his first store. He was 
por in 1876 in the small town of Stevens- 
ville, Pennsylvania; but when he was a 
year old the family moved to Massachu- 
setts, and this was much like a return 
home, since the family had been identified 
with New England ever since one Mat- 
thew Grant came over in 1630. Evidently, 


A game of cage ball played by executives of the W. T. Grant organization in the 
course of their 1923 convention at Atlantic City. Annual ‘‘get-together’’ con- 
claves are among Mr. Grant’s methods of promoting harmony and good fellow- 


ship in his organization. Most of his chief assistants, as this picture shows, 
are young men. The average age of the store managers is only thirty-three 


it was a family rich in about everything 
save money—rich particularly in those 
three old graces—faith, hope, and charity. 


“Ne MATTER how dark things might 
become,” Grant told me, “my 
mother would say, ‘You wait!’ It be- 
came the family slogan. If anyone needed 
anything or was discouraged about any- 
thing, he or she would be told, ‘You 
wait! Just you wait!’ We children, in 
fact, were brought up in expectancy. Our 
imaginations were always peering into 
the future to see the Big Time coming.” 

In the spare hours they had from school 
and their home chores, the two Grant 
boys used to scour fields, woods, and 
swamps for berries, cowslips, or cattails, 
and sell them in the village; or they 
would canvass for magazine subscriptions, 
or get jobs addressing circulars. ‘This 
particularly when their father, mother, or 
small sister was about to have a birthday, 
and they wanted to provide a grand sur- 
prise. 

William Grant’s first “steady-time” 
jobs were as an errand boy in Boston. 
Then came work in the rubber cellar of a 
wholesale boot and shoe house, where, 
because of the dampness and his ex- 
hausting efforts, he fell seriously ill. Upon 
his recovery he got work for which he 
previously had been considered too young 
and too small, that of selling goods in 
a store. 

He believed he was capable of almost 
anything. He literally burned to get ahead, 
and he hungered for a word of encourage- 
ment. But in those days it was the gen- 
eral custom to govern employees very 
largely through fear. Comparatively few 
firms dreamed of ‘studying them with a 
view to bringing out the best in them. 
Moreover, there were none of the modern 
sets of books and school courses, to which 
a young fellow ambitious to master the 

eneral principles of business could turn. 
The best he usually could do was to pick 
up, unguided, (Continued on page 125) 


the American Game Protective Association, took this remarkable picture by pointing his camera 
straight overhead. Wild ducks and other migratory birds are now protected by Federal statute 


Seven Million Men Go Hunting 


Every Year 


If they kill off the wild game, all of us will be robbed of much that 
is beautiful and interesting in outdoor life—True sportsmen 
are trying to prevent this—Stories of human nature afield 


By James C. Derieux 


HERE are seven million hunters 
in the United States! That figure 
may seem incredible to you, but 
Uncle Sam is my authority for 
it. In fact, he says there are over 
seven million men and women in this coun- 
try who do more or less hunting every year. 

If you are not one of these millions, 
don’t think that you are not concerned in 
what they do. Just try to imagine this 
wonderful country of ours utterly berelt of 
its birdsand animals which are game to the 
hunters but which give pleasure to all of us. 

Every spring you watch for the first 
robin. Do you realize that a few years 
ago robins were in danger of being com- 
pletely exterminated? As you motor 
through the country in summer, wouldn’t 
you miss the cheerful “bob white” of a 
quail, calling from some field by the 
roadside? 

‘Twenty million dollars’ worth of mi- 
gratory birds alone were killed last year. 
if that figure seems incredible to you, I 
refer you again to Uncle Sam. ‘That is 
his estimate of the market value of these 
migratory birds, mostly wild ducks. This 
does not include other game birds or the 
animals killed by hunters. So the total 
value of our national “hunting bag” must 
reach a staggering figure. 


Many men hunt only once or twice a 
year: on Thanksgiving Day, for instance, 
or on Christmas, or New Years, Others 
get away from work or business for a few 
days in the fields or forests or marshes. 
But to hunt, even for a single day, a man 
must have a certain amount of equipment. 


S° WE have a great business-that de- 
pends directly on hunting. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of guns, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, boats, tents, and camping outfits are 
sold to hunters. In addition, there is the 
money spent for railroad fares, hotel ex- 
penses, and guides. Then there are the 
game wardens and the men who breed 
and train hunting dogs. 

You see how the subject widens out. 
The man who probably knows most about 
every aspect of it is Mr. R. P. Holland, 
one time Federal Game Warden, now vice 
president of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association, with offices in the Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. 

When I expressed surprise that seven 
million people should be listed as hunters, 
Mr. Holland explained that this figure 
included the total number of licenses is- 
sued in all the states that require them; 
the estimated number of hunters in the 
few states that do not have license laws, 


and also the estimated number of people 
who hunt on their own land and, there- 
fore, are not required, in some states, to 
obtain licenses. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Holland was a busi- 
ness man in Kansas; but, like many other 
business men, he loved to hunt. And 
gradually it dawned on him that game was 
decreasing so rapidly that before long his 
sport would be a thing of the past. He 
thought about his boys who were growing 
up. And he began to wonder whether his 
sons would have a chance to tramp the 
fields with gun‘and dog, and to bring back 
the incomparable memories of a day spent 
with nature. 

He began to write to newspapers and 
magazines, calling attention to the decline 
in game,and advocating remedies. With 
a group of fellow sportsmen—nearly all 
game protectors are hunters, for an ob- 
vious reason—he agitated provisions, 
many of which have become laws. 

In 1913, under an act passed that year, 
he was made a Federal Inspectorof Game. 
Since that time, protection of game has 
been not only his hobby but his business. 

Mr. Holland knows personally many 
hundreds of hunters. He receives letters 
from thousands of others. What sort of 
man, I asked him, is likely to turn to hunt- 


ing? What are some of the traits that 
hunters show? 

“Nearly every man is a potential hunt- 
er,” he declared. “It is one of the two 
original ways of making a living. Agri- 
culture is the other. One type of man— 
the ‘natural-born’ hunter, as he is called 
—has the instinct more highly developed 
than another, but nearly every man has a 
little of it. With women the taste for 
hunting is acquired; but a good many of 
them are acquiring it. 

“If a man doesn’t show the instinct in 
any other way, just let his wife call him 
to get a rat out of the house! He’ll drop 
his paper in a twinkling, call his dog, and 
go after that rat. The interest he shows 
is not altogether based, as hers is, on 
getting the rat out of the house. But he 
and the dog have an inborn instinct for 
hunting. It has come down to them 
through countless ages. The qualities of 
our primitive forefathers remain with us. 
That’s the reason so many of us like to 
dig in the garden in the spring, and to go 
out with our gun and dog in the autumn. 
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(At the top) 


game preserves in the United States. 


shooting because they breed game and then protect it. 
The turkey is one of the wariest of game G 
birds, and to get a rare picture such as this one a powerful telephoto lens was 
needed. The camera was hidden in some bushes two or three hundred feet away 


turkeys on the Woodmont preserve. 


It is primitive human nature outcropping. 

“The natural-born hunter, or enthusiast, 
or ‘bug,’ is likely to rise up anywhere. 
He may be your barber, your banker, 
your doctor, or your preacher. For the 
sake of hunting he will undergo any pri- 
vation. He will shiver in a blind until 
his ears are frozen; he-will sleep on rocky 
ground, or on a hard cot; he will eat fare 
that almost makes his dogs turn up their 
noses—and all the while he will be per- 
fectly happy! I don’t believe any other 
man enjoys his favorite sport as much as 
a real hunter enjoys his. Natural-born 
hunters can spot one another without an 
introduction; they are soul-mates. 

“I knew a boy once who was the son of 
a hunter, and who loved the sport as much 
as his father did. He lived, from one 
Christmas holiday to the next, in antici- 
pation of one thing: It was the custom 
of his family to go to the old family plan- 
tation in the country at that season each 
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A group of hunters enjoying an open-air meal on the estate of the 
Woodmont Rod and Gun Club in western Maryland. 
Its members are always assured good 
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ear. Then he could hunt! For weeks 

efore school closed for the holidays, this 
boy would take his father’s gun to his 
room at night, polish it, and spend half 
an hour aiming it at nails in the wall. 
He would stand with his back to one of 
these nails, the gun slung in the hollow of 
his arm; and then, imitating the sound of 
the flutter of a quail, he would whirl and 
try to ‘throw’ the gun right on the target. 
He wanted to become so expert that he 
could aim his gun without the loss of a 
second. 


“JN ONE of the poorer sections of a 
Southern state there is a tenant farmer 
who is a natural-born hunter. The plan- 
tation where he works is the favorite hunt- 
ing ground of a prominent professional 
man. This man is well-educated, refined, 
and accustomed to all the niceties of life. 
Yet he and Joe, the tenant farmer, are 
the best of pals. Many a glorious day 
have they spent together. Joe never has 
had any of the luxuries of life, not many 
of the comforts even; but when he is hunt- 
ing he wouldn’t trade places with the 
richest man in the county. 

say the natural-born hunter may 
show up anywhere. Washington was one; 


This is one of the finest 


(Above) A flock of wild 


Hunters in an Arkansas cypress swamp waiting for ducks to 
come in. The men are Mr. Fred Collier, a rice planter, and Mr. 
Harry P. Shedd, junior partner in Marshall Field and Company 
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Grover Cleveland pretty much of one; 
Roosevelt the perfect specimen. Other 
famous men have the instinct highly de- 
veloped: Bernard Baruch, ex-Governor 
Cox, Elihu Root, Thomas Dixon, John 
Philip Sousa—all these men are great 
hunters. They are only a few, the list 
on and on. 

“Not only are hunters found in every 
class in life—financiers, bankers, writers, 
musicians, lawyers, tradesmen, farmers— 
but there is a remarkable bond between 
them. The hunting fraternity is one that 
has no social barriers. Everyone knows 
the reception at the White House or at 
Oyster Bay which always awaited any one 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s humble guides and 
fellow hunters. 

“I once knew a preacher who got into 
trouble because of a hunting companion 
named Jim. The preacher was prominent 
as a servant of God: Jim was equally 
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(Above) 


(Right) 


sections only, 


The raccoon, commonly known by the last syllable of his 
name, is at home anywhere in the wooded part of temperate North 
America. He is hunted for sport, and also for profit, as his fur is salable. 


An American elk. This member of the deer family was for- 
merly found from Virginia to Oregon, but now he survives in a few 
notably Yellowstone Park, where he is protected 


The American 


Magazine 
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prominent as a servant of the devil—an 
uproarious fellow who not infrequently 
got scandalously drunk. The preacher 
never seemed to mind this little habit of 
Jim’s, but the deacons did. They were for 
consigning the bewhiskered old moun- 
taineer to the region of brimstone and fire, 
and they strongly intimated that the un- 
hol¥ alliance had better be brought to an 
end. The preacher refused indignantly to 
go back on his faithful friend and fellow 
unter, and a row started which, finally, 
ended in the preacher’s resignation.” 


CCORDING to Mr. Holland, hunters 
can always be relied on to pay the 
bills for their paraphernalia. 

“Years ago,” he declared, “I ordered a 
pair of shooting glasses from one of the 
largest optical houses in the country. 
The company made no investigation of 
me, but ground and sent them at once. 


(Above) ‘‘Steady!" The setters have located a covey of quail. Such a scene as 
this is the delight of a hunter’s heart. These beautiful dogs belong to Col. E. 
C. Harrington, who owns a kennel in Florida, where the picture was made. 
(Left) Mr. Holland and his dog Bob. Before taking up his work with 
the American Game Protective Association, Mr. Holland was engaged 
in business at Atchison, Kansas, where he was born thirty-nine years 
ago. Realizing that all wild life in the United States was in danger of 
destruction, he tumed his attention five years ago to game preservation 


Afterward, they told me that before grind- 
ing and mailing any other kind of lens 
they inquired into a man’s reliability. 
But they never did this in the case of 
shooting glasses, for the simple reason 
that hunters always pay. I wonder if this 
isn’t true in general. I wonder if men 
won't pay for their playthings more read- 
ily than for the necessities of life?” 

Of course, Mr. Holland went on to say, 
among so many hunters you will find 
some who do not play the game squarely. 
Every man who hunts, particularly quail 
or ducks, knows the “‘claimer,” the man 
who always says he killed the bird. Many 
times, in shooting into a flock or covey, 
you cannot tell who killed such and such 
a bird. The shooting of two men may 


have been instantaneous, and only one 
bird may have fallen. The claimer always 
says he killed it. “I picked out that very 
bird!” he declares. (Continued on page 150) 


My Fight With Fear 


The darkness was full of hobgoblins; the future was full of trouble; and hell, 
the greatest terror of all, filled me with agony for a dozen years— 
Then I looked my fears squarely in the face, declared 
war on them, and conquered them 


By W. O. Saunders 


to work around in a circle and to discover 


HE greatest struggle of my life 
has been a struggle against fears. 
I have been afraid of the dark, 
afraid of other people, afraid 
ridicule, afraid of failure, afraid 
of the lightning’s flash and the thun- 
der’s roar, afraid of death, and afraid of 
hell after death. a ES 

For fifteen years I have published a 
fighting free-lance newspa- 
per that has given me 
something of a reputation 
for fearlessness. People say 
of me: “That fellow Saun- 
ders is not afraid of the 
devil?’ They have not pen- 
etrated the mask I wear. 
My whole life has been 
filled with fears. But I 
have fought them off, one 
by one, until I have con- 
quered nearly all of them. 

Fear is about the most 
overworked thing in the 
world. I suppose a certain 
amount of it was implanted 
in the human breast by an 
all-wise Creator for the pro- 
tection of inexperienced hu- 
mans. When God first 
turned us loose in a world 
that was filled with strange 
wild beasts and countless 
traps and pitfalls, he gave 
us the fear instinct to warn 
us of immediate dangers; 
but I don’t think it was 
intended that we should 
foster this instinct after 
having rid ourselves of our 
primal ignorance and super- 
stition. fx 
THE greatest fear with 

which my early life was 
assailed was the fear of hell. 
It began at a religious re- 
vival in the old home church. 
Night after night for two 
weeks I sat under the spell 
of a stamping, storming 
evangelist whose chief stock 
in trade was hell-fire and brimstone. He 
convinced me that I was a worm, con- 
ceived in sin, born in iniquity, and 
doomed to sizzle and fry in unquenchable 
fire for a million years. 

The impression that evangelist made 
upon my childhood filled me with terror 
for ten or a dozen years. At first I tried 
to get rid of that fear by throwing re- 
ligion out of my life and refusing to 
believe anything—only to find that there 
is little comfort in this world for an out- 
and-out unbeliever. 

Ic cook me another ten or a dozen years 


me. 


that the one true and living God is Love, 
and that in Him who was represented as 
His son was one whose gospel may yet 
banish all fear from the hearts of men. 
More liberal theologians of the present 
day are preaching that hell is a state of 
mind, rather than literal brimstone. 
That’s what I make of it—that all fears, 


If You Are Afraid—Think 


“T LEARNED at last that I was afraid 
of things because I did not use my 
head,” says Mr. Saunders. 


peril ever stood up against the test of my 
thinking it through. 

“For example, my wife once waked me 
up in the dead of night and whispered to 
me that there was a burglar in the house. I 
If I hadn’t stopped to think I might have 
taken my gun and flashlight and searched 


the premises with cold feet and fluttering 
heart. But I waited to think; and think- 
ing reminded me that my dog sleeps on 
the front porch, and that no burglar could 
get by that dog without raising a rumpus 
—or else poisoning her. I went softly to 
the window, gave a low whistle, and the 
dog came off the porch and whined for 
I knew then that there was no bur- 
glar in the house! I went confidently down- 
stairs, and found that it was only the cat, 
which had knocked a vase off the table.” 


indeed, are but a state of mind. It has 
taken me a long time to understand this. 
I believe that you have to get such an 
understanding if you are going to put fear 
out of you and face the incidents, reac- 
tions, and climaxes of life cheerfully and 
unafraid. 

I hardly know how to begin to enum- 
erate the fears that have bedeviled me. 
There was a fear of the dark that often 
filled my bedroom with demons and hob- 
goblins until I screamed with fright, or 

uried my head under the covers and 
shivered in silence. That fear, I know 


“No fancied 


now, was put into my mind by igno- 
rant elders, who used the dark to ter- 
rify me. 

hen there was the fear of thunder and 
lightning, which sent me scurrying under 
the bed, to crouch there in abject terror 
until the storm had passed. That, also, 
was the result of the example and sugges- - 
tions of timid grown-ups. 

These and other terrors, 
implanted in me by those 
who guided my childhood, 
made me fearful of many 
other and unrelated things. 
How distinctly I recall a 
night when I decided to run 
away from home, to see the 
world for myself. I had 
bundled up a few personal 
effects in an old bandanna 
handkerchief, and tied the 
bundle on the end of a stick. 
I think I had got the idea 
from an old woodcut illus- 
tration of “Oliver Twist.” 


T WAS a lovely night: a 
full moon riding serenely 
inacloudlesssky, and insects 
singing lazily underfoot. I 
could easily fave gone down 
the stairs and out through 
the door; but I chose instead 
to climb through a window 
onto the kitchen roof and to 
drop from there to the 

round, at the risk of 

reaking a leg, or worse. 
The little town was asleep, 
and I made my way out into 
the open country, unmo- 
lested. Then fears began to 
beset me. When I reached 
a certain wooded lane, I 
was not only expecting 
trouble, I was looking for it. 
And when a screech-owl, in 
a tree overhead, gave one of 
its fearful, shivering cries, I 
fled in terror back to the 
town and home. 

That incident set me to 
thinking about fear and to analyzing it. 
What a fool I had been. I knew the cry of 
the screech-owl. I knew that the shriek- 
ing, blood-curdling moan I heard was only 
the natural call of a frightened bird that 
could in no way harm me. Yet I had run 
from it as if I never had heard it, or even 
heard of it. 

“Why?” I asked myself. 

Arriving at an answer to that question 
has enabled me to put many fears out of 
my life: I had fled from the cry of a bird 
simply because I had not stopped to think. 
I had invoked (Continued on page 194) 
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He Bought a Barley Field— 
And Raised a City! 


Harry H. Culver had less than $3,000 in cash when he found a piece of farm land 
‘ which he thought was an ideal town site—After going in debt more than 
$370,000, he fought hard times and creditors to a standstill, until he had 
created Culver City, California, which now has over 5,000 inhab- 
itants, and rivals Hollywood as a motion-picture center 


UCKWHEAT cakes may be 
looked at as only so much cooked 
batter. But when some other 
fellow has the cakes, and you 
have none, they may become a 

reat deal more, as they did in Harry 
Culver’s case. In fact, they were the 
greatest impetus to hard work he ever 
received. 

Culver, who is to-day one of the leading 
real-estate men on the Pacific Coast, was 
‘a poor man’s son. He wanted to go to 
college, but in order to do it he had to 
earn most of the money he needed. That 
kept him pretty busy, and 
he had to watch expenses 
closely. 

7 My regular breakfast at 
college,” he told me, “was a 
cinnamon roll and a cup of 
coffee, for which I paid ten 
cents. It was all I could 
afford. But one roll and a 
cup of coffee wasn’t enough. 

“Almost invariably, just 
when I got through with my 
meal, and sat there wishing 
for more food, some fellow 
with a larger purse would 
slip into the next chair with 
a big breakfast, and buck- 
wheat cakes. I used to think what a great _ 
thing it was to be a rich man’s son; and, as 
that was impossible, I made up my mind 
that some day I would earn enough money 
to have a side order of buckwheat cakes 
with every meal! 

“I don’t know whether I ought to own 
up to this or not. But, after all, even 
little things often lead to unexpected 
results, and that little matter of a few 
cakes was one of the big things for me.” 

This craving for more to eat led Culver 
to form the habit of hard work, and when 
he was finally able to have all the cakes he 
wanted he had found new satisfactions 
in work and accomplishment for their 
own sake. f 

Culver is still a young man—only forty- 
three. But his vision and energy have 
already created a city named for faris the 
home of several thousand people and of 
many industries. Culver City, Cali- 
fornia, vies with Hollywood as a motion- 
picture center. One of the largest movie 
studios in the world is located in this city 
that one man built. 

Culver’s story is one of a vision realized, 
through resourcefulness and against ex- 


“a 


girl 


By Neil M. Clark 


traordinary odds. He looked at a barley 
field and dreamed of a city. Then he set 
to work and created the city. 

But it was no mere case of buying a 
piee of property, paying the money, and 
aying out city blocks. Culver had but a 
few hundred dollars to pay for property 
worth several hundred thousands! Neither 
was it a case of selling lots in the ordinary 
way, though it was a case of selling them 
in all sorts of unusual ways, and at a 
time when hardly anybody had the money 
or the inclination to buy real estate. Nor 
was it a case of a hnished transaction each 


“I hate the word can't,” says Mr. Cul- 


ver. “I won't allow even my little 


to use it. 


my organization say it, I fire him.” — 


time a lot was sold. On the contrary, 
most of the buildings erected on the lots 
had to be financed, and nearly always Cul- 
ver had to do the financing! 

This is, therefore, a story of amazing 
resourcefulness. Culver has always been 
resourceful. | 

In order to have spending money as a. 
boy, Harry Culver got his first job at the 
age of eight: He built the morning fires 
in the big stove in the village grocery, and 
washed bottles in the drug store. This 
was in Milford, Nebraska, where he was 

mm... 

Later, when he was getting ready to 
go to the University of Nebraska, and 
was preparing at Doane College, he earned 
his way by taking bundles of clothes to 
the laundry and by delivering newspapers. 


TILL later, at the university, he solic- 

ited subscriptions for newspapers, sold 
advertising on the college paper, and on 
Saturdays collected accounts for a number 
of professional men. In these various ways 
he managed to earn enough for his neces- 
sary expenses; but not enough to afford the 
buckwheat cakes he craved! 


If I hear a man in 


Culver’s earliest experiences taught him 
to depend on his own ingenuity in emer- 
gencies, and his ability to do that was 
demonstrated long before he went into ` 
the real-estate business. 

He was just eighteen and had finished 
his third college year at the time of the 
Spanish-American war. He enlisted at 
once, but got no farther than Chicka- 
mauga Park with the troops when he 
came down with typhoid fever. By the 
time he was well, the war was over. 

The Philippine Islands were then in the 
limelight, and the officials of a railroad 
company wanted certain in- 
formation about these new 

ssessions of Uncle Sam. 

hey knew Culver and of- 
fered him the job of going 
to the Islands and getting 
it. He accepted, and so 
did not return to his studies. 

“What qualifications did 

you have for the job?” I 
asked. 
“None!” Mr. Culver re- 
plied frankly. “But the 
people knew me, and they 
thought I could get what 
they wanted.” 

e was getting it all 
tight, when he was surprised to hear that 
the company had failed. This left him 
stranded far from home, with very little 
money, and no job. But for a youn 
fellow full of enthusiasm the situation di 
not seem hopeless. 


CULVER, pondering what he had better 
do, happened one day to walk past the 
office of the Manila “Times” A happy 
idea came to him—he would become a 
reporter! Forthwith, he went in to break 
the news to the managing editor. 

“What’s your experience?” was the 
first question fired at him. 

“None!” Culver said truthfully. <‘ But 
I can gather news afl right.” 

He had worked on a college paper, 
though not as a reporter; but the editor 
told him to go ahead and see what he 
could do. The first day the “cub”? wrote 
and turned in enough stuff to fill the entire 
papei! He waited at the press-room door 
or the first copy to come off, eager to see 
his work in print. But not a single line 
of it appeared! 

He went straight to headquarters to 
learn why, and when the editor saw him 


He Bought a Barley Field—and Raised a City! by Nert M. CLARK 


the air in that vicinity turned blue! 

“I thought you told me you could re- 
port!” he exclaimed. “Look at that—” 
he gave Culver’s copy a shove— “what do 
you call it, anyhow?” 

“Wait a minute!” Culver replied. “I 
told you I could get the news. That’s 
what I said. I can, too. I told you I 
never had been a reporter. You may 
have to help me a little to get the knack 
of telling the news the way you want it 
told. But I can do it. I know.” 

Culver had that primary characteristic 
of a good salesman, belief in himself; and 
he so impressed the editor that he was 
given another chance. His chief’s judg- 
ment was soon vindicated, for Culver 
developed into one of the ablest corre- 
spondents on the islands. 

He became a friend of William H. Taft, 
who at that time was governor of the 
Philippines, and it was through his in- 
fluence that Culver was appointed a 
special agent of the Treasury Department. 


Tes work took him back to the United 
States, where he had to travel exten- 
sively. After four years of this job he 
had enough traveling, and began to look 
around for a permanent berth. 

With his usual resourcefulness in get- 


ed 


I have seen Mr. Shaw several times since, 
and I have thanked him heartily for his 
advice. 

“Tn Omaha I engaged in the real-estate 
business. I stuck at it there a couple 
of years, and managed to accumulate 
about two thousand dollars. I took this 
money with me when I went to California 
in I9I0 to recuperate after an illness. 

“I visited Los Angeles, and was so 
deeply impressed with the opportunities 
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sand dollars when I saw the opportunity 
which I later developed into Culver City. 

“The one disadvantage of Los Angeles 
proper, as I saw it, was the fact that it 
was located several miles from the ocean. 
Other people fully realized this too, of 
course, and as a result there had been 
great activity in building new cities along 
the ocean front. But between these 


beach cities and Los Angeles there were 
many miles of vacant property, mostly 


ting what he wanted, Culver induced the 
senator from Nebraska to go with him to 
see Leslie M. Shaw, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, and second an application 
he had filed for a new kind of work. 

“Mr. Shaw was very kind,” Culver 
said, in telling me about this visit. ‘‘He 
was so kind, in fact, that he did not give 
me the berth I thought I wanted. Instead, 
he gave me a piece of advice that probably 
altered the course of my life. 

“‘Culver,” he said, ‘I’m going to say 
something you may not like now. But | 
think some day you'll thank me for it. 

“I come from lowa and you come from 
Nebraska. I made my money in the 
West, and you can make yours there too. 
The government service is no place for you. 

j KATR energetic and ambitious. You 
wort be satisfied permanently to do 
routine things in a routine way. I don’t 
like to lose you from the Department, 
but the sooner you get out and into 
something else the better it will be for 

you.’ 

7 “Tt took me sixty days to get Mr. 
Shaw’s viewpoint,” Culver continued, 
“but I finally decided he was right. Ac- 
cordingly, I resigned and went to Omaha. 


(Above) Motion-picture studio of Thomas 
H. Ince. (Left) The Goldwyn plant, and, 
(below) home of the Hal E. Roach produc- 
tions. These world-famous studios are 
located in Culver City, California, the 
city which Harry H. Culver, one of the 
leading real-estate operators on the 
Pacific Coast, founded and developed. It 
now has a population of 5,000, and rivals 
Hollywood as a motion-picture center. 
Before engaging in his present work, Mr. 
Culver, who is forty-three years old, was a 
reporter in the Philippine Islands, and 
later an employee of the United States 
Treasury Department. Soon after he 
started in business for himself, he bought 
large tracts of farm land near Los Angeles, 
and, by his energy and resourcefulness, 
started the city which bears his name 


a 


First, 
I went into the business of selling acreage, 
that is, acting as agent and disposing of 
land in lots of an acre or more to the par- 
cel. I kept at that for nearly four years, 
establishing my name and reputation by 
extensive advertising, but not accumu- 


there that I decided to remain. 


lating much actual money. I had only 
a little more than my original two thou- 


devoted to farming and market gardening. 

“I studied the prospects of future 
growth intensively, and found one locality 
that seemed to me to have a great future. 
To the south of it was a range of high 
hills, the Baldwin Hills. To the north 
were mountains. 

“The narrow strip of land between hills 
and mountains. (Continued on page 184) 


The little man’s legs sagged under him. The madness was gone, 
leaving him weak and sick. He staggered back into the dining-room 
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In a Pillar of Flame 


The story of a revenge that failed’ 
By Paul Ellsworth Triem 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FORREST C. 


OE GIOVANNI, commonly called 
“Little Joe,” emerged from the cool 
shadows of the kitchen wing and for 
a moment stood looking into the 
dining-room. He had put fresh saw- 
dust on the floor an hour ago. Each 
polished table was set for four diners, with 
snowy napkins—Mrs. Giovanni did the 
laundry as well as the cooking—and with 
knives, forks, and spoons. There was a 
dish of crackers at each of the four places; 
bowls for the thick Italian soup rested in 
lates which afterward would hold ravioli. 
ve ing was ready. With a nod of 
satisfaction Little Joe went out, broom in 
hand, to sweep the front walk. 
ere was a rose hedge bordering the 
walk, and in its velvety shade Little Joe, 
paor and his five-year-old sister, Ange- 
ine, were playing. The man with the 
broom regarded them proudly. They were 
the cleanest, best-dressed youngsters on 
the avenue. Mrs. Joe saw to that. 

And then, as Giovanni turned casually 
back toward the door of the restaurant, 
his eyes rested on something—a white 
something, secured to the frame of the 
screen door by a tack driven lightly into 
the wood. In the stillness of the night it 
had been placed there. 

The little brown man’s jaw dropped as 
he stared at the paper. No need to read 
it. He had been expecting this warning 
for weeks. 

i He turned only and looked with TE iA 
eyes toward his youngsters, playin 
cre shade of the rose hedge. toe had 
planted those roses for his children, and for 
his children’s children. Often he had pic- 
tured himself sitting in his old age in the 
pleasant garden behind the hedge, listen- 
ing to the voices of brown-faced, bright- 
a youngsters who should perpetuate 

e Giovanni name. Joe had taken out 
his citizenship papers. He was as good 
an American as he knew how to be. 

Resolutely, he unpinned the scrap of 
paper. Joe was no scholar, but he had 
no difficulty in making out this message: 


You got till twelve o’clock Sunday night. 
Pull your freight if you don’t want to go where 
Mike- Keller went! : 


on was no signature. None was 
éd. Black Bill, the underground boss, 
had sipken. 


THE: dining-room was crowded that 

tekt. Joe’s place was one of the few 
Testgugants in town where no bootleg 
liquor’ was served, but Mrs. Giovanni’s 
coking and the home atmosphere, with 
the ttle Giovannis playing about, and 
Joe himself in long white apron, smiling 
is white-toothed smile on them all— 
these things filled the tables without the 
ure of wine or whisky. 

To-night something was wrong. That 
Was taden to all the diners after one look 


at Little Joe’s face. Presently one of them 
called to him: 

“You, Joe! What’s the matter with ygu? 
The landlord raise your rent, maybe?” 

Giovanni tried to smile, but his lips 
scorned the hypocrisy. He looked over 
his shoulder to be sure that his wife and 
the youngsters were out of hearing. Then 
he drew from his pocket the note, and 
handed it to Jim Caldwell, the lanky 
bridge superintendent. 

“To-day I find that!” Joe explained 
piteously. “It is on my front door. What 
shall I do: hey?” 


(CALDWELL read the note, and a sud- 
den gravity came over his face. He 
stared round the table, then up at Little 
Joe. Handing the note back, as if un- 
willing even to touch it, he continued to 
let his troubled gaze rest on his host. 

“That’s tough, Joe!” he said. “Sunday 
night at twelve—that gives you only five 
days to sell out, even if you could find a 
buyer; which ain’t likely. There ain’t no 
one will want to come in here. Black Bill 
wouldn’t let ’em keep open more than a 
week or two—” 

“Black Bill?” another of the diners in- 
terrupted. “I knew it! I says to myself, 
‘Joe’s place is too good to last. The boss 
ain’t going to let him keep on running 
there, taking business away from the 
Gem.’ Well, this is sure tough on all of us. 
No more good cooking.” 

Joe Giovanni stood with his arms hang- 
ing at his sides, his eyes darting from one 
to another of his patrons, his little black 
mustache standing out with startling dis- 
tinctness against the growing pallor of his 
cheeks. For a moment he seemed not to 
understand. Then he cried out shrilly: 

“But I shall not go! I am good Ameri- 
can citiz-z-zen! I must be pr-r-rotect! I 
go to the mayor! He must help me!” 

An amazed silence followed this out- 
burst. Men sat with forks of macaroni 
half way to their mouths, their eyes 
bulging. Then again Jim Caldwell was 
speaking, rapidly this time: 

“T-guess you don’t understand, Joe. 
Black Bil says, ‘If you don’t want to go 
where Mike Keller went!” You know 
about Mike? No? Guess he was before 
your time. Well, Mike had a little place 
on the corner near the station. He sold 
soft drinks and served hot and cold 
lunches. He began to build up a good 
trade—and Black Bill give the word and 
he was raided. They found a little grapo, 


_and fined him five hundred dollars. That 


made Mike mad, and he told folks he was 
oing to fight the ‘invisible government.’ 
Mike liked big words like that. Well, he 
come out one afternoon, just like you did, 
Joe; and he found a notice pinned to his 
front door. It was like the one ye got, 
only it gave Mike just two days!” 
Although most of the diners had heard 
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this story a dozen times, they all sat spell- 
bound while Jim talked. When he paused 
there was such silence in the dining-room 
that the clinking of dishes in the distant 
kitchen cauld be heard distinctly. 

“Mike swore he wouldn’t be bluffed. 
He got a rifle and sat out in front of his 
place, day and night. He was sitting there 
at midnight when the building went up in 
a sheet of flame, behind him. Mike was 
thrown into the street and buried with 
litter, but he was lucky—it didn’t kill 
him. He left town as soon as he was able 
to travel!’ 

Little Joe stood in the doorway, leaning 
for support against one of its sides. His 
haggard eyes roved beseechingly over the 
room, as if searching for someone who 
would deny the implication of Jim Cald- 
well’s story. But the men had forgotten 
Giovanni. The lust for dramatic narra- 
tive was upon them, and wonder was 
added to wonder. There was about the 
exploits of Black Bill that element of the 
marvelous that appeals to human nature. 

“And there was the Cassidy brothers,” 
one of the story-tellers said. “Tim Cassid 
found the notice, pinned to the bar. It 
said he was to be out by midnight, Satur- 
day. Tim was for going, but George said 
hed stay. George bought Tim out—and 
he hired four men with rifles to guard the 
place Saturday night. He thought if he 
could bluff Black Bill that long, he might 
win through. He didn’t make it. There 
was a man with a gun on every corner, 
but right on the stroke of twelve the place 
went up. No one ever seen Black Bill or 
nobody else around; but he must have 
sneaked up somehow!” 

A moan escaped Joe Giovanni. These 
men were piling up details for his obitu- 
ary. He raised both fists toward the ceiling. 

“I shall not go! I pay my taxes—I 
am good American citizen! Jat be 
pr-r-rotect! I talk to the mayor—to the 
poliss—” ‘ 

They shook their heads as they looked 
at him now. He was as one condemned to 
death. Others had appealed to the author- 
ities from the ultimatums of Black Bill. 
It had done them no good. 

The tables cleared, cards and dominoes 
were produced. But Giovanni noticed 
that many of the diners had gone out 
directly after dinner, instead of lounging 
about as was their custom. By eight 
o’clock the room was empty. 

Joe stood watching the last of his 
patrons: disappear through the swinging 
screen door. The rats were leaving the 


ship. 
Fy do not go!” Joe whispered. 


THE big, jelly-faced man who sat in the 
mayor's chair and who drew the may- 
or’s salary raised turbid eyes and stared 
unpleasantly at Joe Giovanni. 

“Well,” hegrowled,“‘whatdoyouwant?” 
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Little igs’ lips trembled as he told his 


story. is explosive Latin nature was 
moved to its depths. His family and his 
prosperous business—the business that 
was to establish the Giovannis as an 
American institution—were threatened by 
this devilfish that hid in the shadows of 
the murky, evil underworld. He described 
the finding of the note. 

“Give it here!” the big man commanded 
gruffly. 

His manner seemed to imply that 
Giovanni was a culprit who had come be- 
fore him for sentence. He took the scrap 
of paper and glowered at it. Then he 
handed it back to Little Joe, a suggestion 
of precipitancy in the motion. 

Well.” he grated, “what you think I 
can do about it? This is an anonymous 
warning. Most likely one of your Dago 
friends sent it to you. Think I can ask 
the governor to call out the state troops 
to look out for you?” 

Joe’s eyes blazed. 

“I am good Amer-r-rican citiz-z-zen!” 
he shrilled, trilling his middle consonants 
with a sound that was reminiscent some- 
how of the burring of a rattlesnake. “ You 
cannot pr-r-otect me? Bah—cowar-r-rd! 
I speet upon sooch a man!” 

The adipose mayor shoved his chair 
hastily back. 

“Hey, you cut out that kind of talk!” 
he bleated, his flab- 
by face turning 
ashen. Perhaps he 
feared that Joe had 
a stiletto up his 
sleeve. ‘“Thompson 
—oh, Thompson! 
Come in here!” 


TEPS sounded in 

the corridor, and 
a man in uniform 
stuck his head into 
the room. He wasa 
hard-faced man, 
with shifty gray 
eyes. 

“What’s the mat- 
ter, Bob?” he de- 
manded. 

“Come in here. 
You know this fel- 
low?” 

“Chief” Thomp- 
son, of the local 
police, strolled in 
and inspected Joe. 

“Surel know him. 
He’s the guinea that 
runs a beanery down 
on the avenue. 
What about him?” 

“Well, he’s just 
gota Black Hand let- 
ter or something—it 
ain’t signed, and 
naturally you and 
me can’t be ex- 
pected to know who 
sent it. Now he threatens me because 
I can’t promise him protection!” 

“Le’s see the letter!” 

Again Joe offered the note. The officer 
took it, read it at a glance, and handed it 
back. His shifty eyes sought the mayor’s, 
and for a moment they regarded each other 
knowingly. 

“Well,” said the chief, “if you guineas 
will get to scrapping among yourselves, I 
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don’t see how we are going to stop you! 
Of course I can’t tell who sent you this 
letter. It might have been anyone—that 
is, any Dago. It’s a regular Dago trick!” 

Little Joe glared at the two officials. 
A red glow had come into his eyes. 

“Bah, cowar-r-rds!”’ he hissed. 

A sob choked him. He was a courageous 
little man, but he began to realize the 
ominous character of the antagonist he 
had encountered. These men dared not 
raise their voices against Black Bill. They 
knew well enough it was the big boss, and 
not any Italian blackhander, who had 
issued the ultimatum. 


J IM CALDWELL looked up ponderingly 
from his plate that night as Joe appeared 
with fried chicken and browned potatoes. 

“Four days more, Joe!” said he. “Where 
you aiming to move to?” 


hind 


Black Bill Hines glanced 
casually at the clock be- 
the bar. It 
nearly midnight. 
teen minutes the deep- 
throated town bell would 


day night this little place of yours will go 
up in smoke and fire, and you'll go with 
it, if you stick here. Say, you better take 
a vacation. Just go up into the country a 
while, and maybe things will blow over!” 

Little Joe looked ponderingly about the 
dining-room, usually filled to the last 
chair. To-night there were many vacant 
places. His patrons had heard the 
voice of the big boss and they were taking 
no chances. They were sorry for Joe, but 
their sorrow was discreet. 

Gradually the little man’s black mus- 
tache seemed to bristle against the pallor 
of his cheeks. He shook his head. 

“Me—I stay!” he said with an air of 
finality. 

Caldwell nodded. He was beginning to 
understand Joe—and to admire him. 

“You got a nerve, little man!” he 
growled. “But le’ me tell you, Joe; you 
send the missus and the kiddies away. 

You stick if you want to. Guess I 
would if I wasin your place. But 
don’t you let them stay here no longer 
—got some folks you can send ’em 
to, haven’t you?” 

Little Joe consid- 
ered silently. Yes, 
he would ds that. 


Je put his wife 
and the young- 
sters on the north- 
bound train next 
morning. They were 
delighted with the 
idea of a vacation in 
the country with 
some of Giovanni's 
kinsmen. Fortunate- 
ly not aword of 
the impending trou- 
ble had reached the 
woman’s ears, and 
the last glimpse Lit- 
tle Joe had of her 
she was waving him 
a tearful, but joy- 
ous, farewell from 
the car window. Jo- 
seph, Junior, and 
Angeline were 
crowding their heads 
out beside hers. 

On his way home 
from the station 
Giovanni stopped at 
a hardware store and 
bought a pump shot- 
gun and a box of 
shells loaded with 
buckshot. 

“I am going to 
shoot a dog—a crazy 
dog!’ he told the 
man who sold him 


was 
In fif- 


begin to toll the passing the weapon. “You 
of another day theenk thees keel 
heem, yes?” 


Giovanni nearly dropped the platter. 

“I shall not go!” he screamed. “Never!” 

Caldwell regarded him with something 
like admiration in-his sunburned face. He 
shook his head, however. 

“T don’t know that I blame you, at 
that!” he mumbled. “But it won’t do 
you no good to fight. You can’t fight, Joe. 
That black devil is too foxy for honest 
men. Right on the stroke of the bell Sun- 


“That'll kill him, 

all right. A handful 

of them slugs would kill an elephant, if 
you was close enough to him.” 

A smile played around Little Joe’s a 
as he drank in this welcome assurance. He 
filled the magazine of the gun and trudged 
on home. 

An Italian girl, a friend of his wife’s, had 
agreed to come in through the day to cook 
for the rapidly diminishing group of diners. 
Joe had eed to (Continued on page 168) 


The Experiences of a Paying Teller 


By Robert S. Campbell 


Head Paying Teller of the Equitable Trust Company of New York 


ECENTLY, a well-known New 

York broker brought to his 

bank six checks which had been 

cashed by the bank, charged to 

the broker’s account, and re- 

turned to him in the usual way. Hesaid the 
amounts written on the checks had been 
“raised,” and he had come in to ask the 


check book agree with the altered checks. 
If you make accusations against him, he 
may simply turn around afd file a damage 
suit against you, claiming that he made 
out the checks in the regular course of 
business, that you signed them, and then 
forgot the circumstances. And you haven’t 
a scintilla of evidence with which to dis- 


woman who owns a check book. When 
you draw a check in such a careless man- 
ner that the amount can be raised without 
an erasure being made on the check, the 
bank that cashes this raised check is not 
responsible for your loss. In such cases, 
in accordance with court decisions regard- 
ing the raising and altering of checks, the 


bank to make good his loss. 

An examination of the 
checks showed that’ they 
had originally been drawn 
with an extreme lack of 
care, in such a way that the 
check raiser had found it 
perfectly easy to place an 
additional numeral in front 
of the figures and after the 
dollar sign. Thus, the 
figures on one check had 
been raised from $60 to $160. 
It was also evident that 
there was sufficient unused 
space at the left-hand side 
of what is knownasthe“writ- 
ing line” in the body of the 
check to permit the words 
“one hundred” to be insert- 
ed in full. 

These changes had actu- 
ally been made by the 
broker’s own cashier on the 
broker’s own check-writing 
machine. And what I want 
. to emphasize especially is 
that the changes were ac- 
complished without the ne- 
cessity of any erasures on 
the checks. So far as any 
bank teller could know, the 
checks were perfectly good. 


"THE broker was prompt 
to see that by his own 
negligence he had made it 
easy for his cashier to de- 
fraud him. Furthermore, 
he agreed that court deci- 
sions, which put responsi- 
bility for losses through 
carelessly drawn checks on 
the drawer himself, seemed 
sensible and just. Then he 
spoke of having his cashier 
arrested and punished. 

“I wouldnt even try to 
do that if I were you,” one 
experienced bank official 
advised him. “You can dis- 
charge him; but you had 
better not try to prosecute, 
or he may make it expensive 


for you by instituting a damage suit!” 


c 


How. You Can Detect 
Counterfeit Money 


E HE question people ask me more often than any 
| other,” says Mr. Campbell, “concerns counter- 
feit money, and how to. detect it. The answer 
is fairly simple. The first thing to do in examining a 
suspected bill is to feel of the paper. It should have a 
strong texture, whereas the counterfeit bill is often of 
inferior quality and noticeably flimsy. 
“Any bill printed on genuine government paper has 
red and green fibers running through it. Counterfeit 
bills sometimes have these fibers very well imitated in 


‘ink. To determine whether the paper is genuine, bend 


and tear it slightly. If it is genuine, some of the little 
red and green fibers can be pulled out. 

“Look to see if all the printing on a suspected bill is 
clean-cut. The numbers both at the top and the bottom 
of the bill should be in perfect alignment. The seal on 
the bill should be clear and bright and stand out dis- 
tinctly from the rest of the engraving. It is also well 
to examine a suspected bill as to its length by super- 
imposing it on a bill known to be genuine. Counterfeit 
bills are sometimes from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch shorter than genuine ones. 

“An experienced bank teller can usually detect a 
counterfeit most readily by examining the scroll work 
of the bill. This scroll work should be clear and dis- 
tinct, whereas in a counterfeit it is likely to be made 
of heavy, irregular, smudgy lines. If any doubt exists 
after a first examination, the scroll work should be 
examined with a strong magnifying glass. With this 
aid the coarseness of the lines in the scroll work of a 
counterfeit usually becomes very obvious. 

“Always, in examining a suspected bill, the back is 
the most important part to be considered—not only as 
to the scroll work but the designs, as well. On a 
counterfeit bill the design is very often blurred and 
crude. Mistakes in spelling should also be looked for, 
One counterfeit, I remember, had the word ‘treasurer’ 
spelled ‘treasuer.” 


drawer himself must stand 
the loss. 

Against the possibility of 
any such loss you can safe- 
guard yourselt | by following 
a few simple rules for the 
proper drawing of checks. 
Always make them as dis- 
tinct and legible as possible. 
In writing the figures, start 
so that they are close to the 
dollar sign, so that an 
erasure will be necessary if 
the amount is to be changed. 
In filling in the writing line, 
begin close to the left-hand 
side. Then, after you have 
written the amount, draw 
a heavy line clear through 
to the word “‘dollars.” Any- 
one whose checks are drawn 
for him by an employee 
should, before signing a 
check, look it over retall; 
to see that these rules have 
been strictly adhered to. 


JAWYERS appear to make 
more mistakes in draw- 
ing checks than any otherone 
class of people, and it seems 
to be due simply to the fact 
that they are usually in a 
hurry and have such a great 
variety of problems on their 
minds. ot only is a law- 
yer likely to make a differ- 
ence between the body and 
the figures of a check and to 
forget to sign it, he is even 
likely to forget to endorse 
a check when he sends it to 
the bank to be deposited to 
his own credit. 

Women who have become 
pretty well accustomed to 
conducting their own affairs 
are among the most accu- 
rate customers of a bank. 
The most accurate of all 
seem to be the women who 
have married after having 
spent some years as secre- 
taries under business men. 


ute his claim! The best thing you can do Recently, however, a very unusual error 


iow can he do that?” asked the 
broker. 

“These checks do not offer one bit of 
evidence that they have been altered,” 
was the answer. “Furthermore, you have 
just said that the cashier even took the 
precaution of making the stubs on your 


1s to dispense with his services, and here- 
after see to it that your checks are 
properly drawn before you sign them.” 
rom this experience the broker learned 
a lesson which everyone should know— 
something that I, as a paying teller, 
would like to impress upon every man or 


made by a woman of this class came to my 
attention. 

This woman, a former secretary who 
had been married more than ten years, 
wrote a check to pay a bill to a department 
store—and signed it with her maiden 
name. When the (Continued on page 172) 
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Be Sure to Ask the Druggist 
For What You Really Want 


The safest way to buy medicine is to have your physician write its name on a 
prescription blank—Stories of people who have failed to take this 
precaution; other strange experiences that happen 


day by day in a drug store 


By August Eimer 


OME time ago a man came into child’s face with one end of a handker- And then she started to wipe the child’s 
our store and asked for a dollar’s chief, in the other end of which something nose with the handkerchief from which 


worth of lemon salts. 


He seemed was wrapped up. 
to know exactly what he wanted It was Mr. Amend who finally waited 


the lump had been unwrapped. 
“Keep your hands and handkerchief 


and there was nothing unusual on this woman. When he asked her what away from the child’s face!” Mr. Amend 


about his request, as we sell 
a great variety of chemicals. 
It happened, however, that 
a member of the firm waited 
on the man; and in handing 
him the package of salts he 
said, just to assure himself 
that the customer was as 
well informed as he seemed 
to be, “What are you goin 

to use the lemon salts for? 

“For making lemonade,” 
answered the customer. 
“We're going to have a big 

icnic of a hundred or more 
olks. A dollar’s worth is 
enough, isn’t it?” 

“I should think so!” an- 
swered my partner. “You’ve 

ot enough poison there to 
kill half a hundred people. 
Don’t you know that lemon 
salts is a poison?” 

“What's that?” exclaimed 
the customer. “You must 
be mistaken! I’ve used it 
before!” 

“Sure you didn’t use 
citric acid?” 

“Citric acid? . . . You're 
right, that’s the stuff I 
want.” z 


[NCIDENTS of this kind 
happen almost every day 
inourstore. Wehavetobeon 
the watch constantly against 
the carelessness of people 
who come to buy drugs and 
chemicals, because they fre- 
qently call for one thing 
when they really want an- 
other. Not only are they 
careless about asking for 
exactly what they want, 


Don’t Let Your Friends 


Prescribe for You 


Ai ANY people take chances on medicines 
recommended by friends who are not 
physicians,” says Mr. Eimer. “I know a 
man who treated himself for indigestion, us- 
ing preparations suggested by others, when 
his real trouble was a dangerous internal 
ailment. This ailment got worse while he 
was being ‘doctored? by his fellow book- 
keepers, and he had a very bad time. 

“Another man I know of relied upon a 
medicine recommended by a neighbor to 
cure a bad cold. The ‘remedy’ didn’t help 
him, however, and his cold developed into 
pneumonia. Competent treatment when he 
first felt ill would have prevented the long 
sickness that almost cost him his life. 

“Of course a friend doesn’t charge you 
anything for diagnosing your ailments and 
prescribing for them. But don’t be influenced 
by that fact, for the advice you get from 
amateur doctors is worth considerably less 
than nothing. 

“It’s cheaper, and a lot more intelligent, to 
see a physician when you have a cough, or 
any other symptom of illness. The few dol- 
lars you invest in expert advice may save 
a hospital bill or even your life.” 


instructed her sharply. 
“This stuff you’ve got here 
is one of the most deadly 
poisons there is—cyanide of 
potash! Come inside now 
and wash your face and 
hands! Wash the baby, too! 
You can consider yourself 
fortunate that you both 
aren’t dead!” 

It was just luck that 
saved that family from a 
terrible tragedy. A very few 
grains of cyanide of potash - 
is sufficient to cause death; 
and under the circumstances 
both the mother and child 
might easily have swal- 
lowed that amount. This 
poison acts by coagulating 
the blood, and it can cause 
death as quickly as a bullet 
through the heart. We re- 
fused to let the woman have 
the cyanide of potash until 
she came with a written 
order. When she took it 
away, it was labeled to show 
that it was poison; but even 
such a warning is insufficient 
to keep many people from 
handling Ponera rugs and 
chemicals with great reck- 
lessness. 


SUCH a poison as this 
should never bein the pos- 
session of anyone who does 
not thoroughly understand 
its nature. One of its uses 
is as an insecticide in big 
reenhouses and on farms. 
hen cyanide of potash 
and certain other chemicals 
ut together, a gas 


are p 
but they are careless in handling acids and she wanted she unwrapped from the hand- is produced which will kill any organ- 


poisons after these have passed into their kerchief something t 


at was white and ism it reaches. If a person were to en- 


possession. 

One cold day in spring a woman came 
in, accompanied by her five-year-old child. 
As there were several customers ahead of 
her she seated herself with her child be- 
side the radiator. Mr. Amend was super- 
vising the counter that day, and he 
happened to see the mother wiping the 
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wet, and said: 
“Give me a pound of that.” 
Mr. Amend took the lump in his hand, 
and then quickly wrapped it in paper. 
i “Do you know what this is?” fe asked 
er 


“Yes,” she said. “My husband uses it 
in plating gold and silver in his shop.” 


ter a greenhouse from which all the gas 
had not yet escaped, he would drop as if 
he had been hit on the head. 

The proprietor of a furniture store said 
to one of our clerks the other day: “Give 
me ten pounds of carbonate of soda and 
half a gallon ef sulphuric acid.” 

“What are you going to use that for?” 


Be Sure to Ask the Druggist for What You Really Want, by Aucust EIMER 


“Im making my own fire extinguish- 
ers,” returned the furniture man. 

“Ts that so?” said the clerk. “Well, 
you won’t get any fire extinguisher by 
using that mixture. You want bicarbon- 
ate of soda, not carbonate of soda.” 

If the furniture man had filled his ex- 
tinguishers with the combination he had 
mentioned, and which has no effect on 
fire, that error might have meant the 
difference between a small blaze and a 
disastrous conflagration. 

From my experience I would say that 

people are more careless in the way they 

a for drugs and chemicals 
than in ordering any other 
kind of goods. And they are 
as careless about ordering 
medicines for internal use as 
they are with chemicals for 
other purposes. 

“I want some black pills,” 
said a lady the other day. 
“The kind that come three 
bottles for a dollar.” 

“What kind of black pills?” 
one of our pharmacists asked 
her. 

“I don’t know what they’ re 
called. I bought them here 
—three bottles for a dollar. 
The doctor told me to take 
them for my backache.” 

“That oesn’t tell me 
enough,” said the pharma- 
cist. ‘The doctor may have 
diagnosed your backache as 
due to constipation, or to 
rheumatism, or to some nerv- 
vous trouble. Before I can 
give you the pills, you’ll have 
to tell me what kind you 
want. Suppose you go home 
and bring back one of the 
bottles.” 

So the lady went home, 
and when she came back 
she brought—not a bottle, 
but a little round pill box! 
She had been inaccurate even 
as to the kind of receptacle 
they came in. 


WEEN yougotoadrug 


store to buy medicine 
you ought to know definite- 
ly what you want. Thesaf- 
est way, if the name of the 
substance i is unfamiliar to 
you, is to have your physi- 
cian write it out on a 
prescription blank. In 
any case, if you are not positively certain 
what you are buying, be sure to inform 
the druggist as to what it is to be used for. 
A slight error in naming medicines or 
drugs often means a very big difference in 
the nature of the substance you get. 
Whenever you have a prescription pre- 
pared by a druggist he keeps a record of 
it by number. You can order the pre- 
scription filled subsequently by giving this 
number. Every figure in this number 
must be correct, or you may get some- 
body’s prescription for an eye-wash in- 
stead of atonic. When people ask us for 
préscriptions by numbers we always re- 
quire them to give, in addition, the name 
of the doctor who wrote the prescription. 
Very often we find that the number given 
and the name of the physician do not 
agree. This is due to the carelessness of 


cines, 


of one of the largest drug stores in the country. 
and is almost unique in one respect: it never has carried side lines— 
fancy goods and no.eliies—as other drug stores do, but has kept 
strictly to the business of filling prescriptions and dealing in medi- 
Its current stock is 
With the growth of New York, 


chemicals, 
valued at more than a million dollars. 
most stores have changed their locations, but Eimer and Amend have 
stayed right on at Third Avenue and Eighteenth Street for more than 


half a century. The firm has a national and international reputation 


the patient in taking down the number, or 
to the fact that the number on the label 
has been partly obliterated. Sometimes 
we can determine the prescription by 
searching through our books, but often it 
is necessary for the patient to go back to 
the doctor and get a new prescription. 

It is a common thing for people to 
describe their symptoms ın a general way 
to a druggist and ask him to recommend 
some medicine that will do them good. 
The law does not permit a druggist to 
prescribe in such cases, and the druggist 
is generally not qualified to do so even if 
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August Eimer is president of Eimer and Amend, New York, proprietors 


and scientific apparatus. 


he wished. His business is to prepare 
medicines in accordance with a physician’s 
prescriptions, and to sell people such 
medical preparations as they may ask 
for by name. It often happens, of course, 
that the druggist can be of assistance to 
people who call for medicines or prepara- 
tions that are useful in treating the sim- 
plest and most common ills. 

One of the most ordinary questions 
asked by drug-store customers is: “What’s 
good for a cold?” In such a case as this 
almost any druggist would suggest a 
quinine preparation. “What do you put 
on a burn?” is the second most com- 
mon question. The usual remedies in this 
emergency are ointments containing such 
antiseptics as ichthyol, zinc oxide, and 
alum, after a first application of wet sodi- 
um bicarbonate. 


It was started in 1851, 
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People who get particles of dust or 
cinders in their eyes when on the street 
often go to the nearest drug store for aid. 
The druggist usually does what he can for 
them, just as any person with a neigh- 
borly instinct would. The best thing to 
do is to wash the eye with boracic acid in 
an eye cup. If the particle is not removed 
in this way, it is necessary to have some- 
one, preferably a doctor, lift the upper or 
lower lid so that the irritating matter can 
be located. A bit of sterilized cotton 
wound on the end of a match or a tooth- 
pick is one of the best means of removing 
the particle after it has been 
located. If there is any indi- 
cation of a scratch or abra- 
sion you should have it 
treated by a doctor in order 
to lessen the risk of infection. 


A MAN asked me recently 
if in my long experience 
as a druggist I had not found 
that many people, when they 
have once tes helped by a 
particular medicine, acquire a 
habit of taking it, even when 
they don’t need it. There is 
such a thing, I suppose, as a 
medicine habit or hobby, but 
it is not acquired by any 
great number of people 

I know of one man, how- 
ever, who makes a practice of 
taking quinine whenever he is 
called away from New York 
on business. Ten years ago 
he was coming down with a 
cold when he had to go to the 
Catskills to join his family, 
who were there on a vacation. 
He asked a doctor for medi- 
cine, and the doctor recom- 
mended quinine. The cold 
was checked; with the result 
that quinine came. to be held 
in such high esteem by the 
patient that he has made a 
practice of taking it when- 

ever he goes away from 

home. Gradually he has 
increased his dose until 
now he takes as much as 
ten grains at a time. This 
amount would have a very 
serious effect on the aver- 
age person who is unaccus- 
tomed to it. Taking qui- 
nine in advance of the 
appearance of the symp- 
toms of a cold may at 
some time have saved this man from con- 
tracting one; but his practice of taking 
overdoses of the medicine is certainly not 
to be imitated. Quinine should be taken 
only when indicated by symptoms, and 
upon the advice of a physician. 

As a rule, men engaged in the profes- 
sions, and those following sedentary 
occupations take more medicines than 
working people. The former have occa- 
sion to use laxatives, salts, and magnesia 
much more frequently than the latter. 
Medicine for rheumatism is one of the 
medicines most often called for by the 
laboring classes. 

Many people are disposed to take a 
chance of being helped by medicines 
recommended by their friends rather 
than pay the fee for consulting a physi- 
cian. physician (Continuedon page 200 
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Alexa was at his side. ‘“‘Larry! Larry, what is it? What has happened?” “I’m buried 
under a grave of pulp wood,” he said bitterly. “Tolley has kept his promise” 


“Beaten? ...No!... There’s a way—some way. From now on, I fight!” 


Hearts and Fists 


The story of a come-back 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


What Has Happened So Far in the Story 


PIRITED, careless, Larry Bond wakes up one day to find the prosperous lumber business 


left by his father is all but bankrupt. 


and no prospects, in a town where he had been a rich man’s son. A 
ewton. Her remark, “Why don’t you stay here and make me marry you?” decides 


Alexa 


him. He joins with a wise old assistant of his father’s, and starts a lumber business. 


he wind-up leaves him with eleven thousand dollars 


Besides, he is in love with 


First 


he peddles stove wood; then buys an old sawmill, just as the great Pulp Company was about 


to get it, and finally secures some timber land. 
A fight in love as well as business is on. ; 3 
Through Tolley’s influence the bank notifies Larry 


machinery, which is mysteriously delayed. 


Tolley, of the Pulp Company, also wants 
arry borrows money at the bank for 


the ‘note will not be renewed—and Alexa’s uncle forbids Larry to come to his house. | 
Then Tolley puts another turn in the chain of crushing circumstances tightening about 
He knows that Alexa’s uncle has used her money for his own interests, and compels 


him to put his name on Larry’s note. 
forgery. 
game is clear to him. 


In a quarrel with Alexa, her uncle declares Larry is a forger. a 
about it; but he is hurt by her acceptance of the accusation and will not deny it. 


Then he makes the uncle agree to stand for it as a 


Alexa goes to Larry 
The whole 


7 A chance comes to sell a lot of red birch logs on a guarantee of thirty days’ delivery. The 
retum will enable him to pay his ten-thousand-dollar note and have something over.. With 
indefatigable energy, they get money and equipment and go to work. And then another 


bomb bursts. 


Hopper, his partner, comes staggering and bleeding into the office with the 


news that liquor has turned up in the lumbering camp; the men are on strike and threatening 


to barn the whole outfit. 


LEXA NEWTON was not pleased 
with the world. She was 
grieved and disappointed and 
puzzled—puzzled bea for- 
gery and Larry Bond seemed 

to her so incongruous as to be a paradox. 
She said to herself that any man, no mat- 
ter how virtuous, might conceivably com- 
mit a crime if sufficiently tempted, but 
that it would be a crime which matched 
the pattern of his character—and forging 
a man’s signature on a note did not match 
with Larry’s character. 

She told herself that she despised him; 
yet somehow, she could not despise him. 

arry’s face, handsome, debonair, boy- 
ishly clean, arose before her eyes and 
comforted her in spite of herself. But she 
was determined on one point: he must 
return the money. 

Even at the risk of a distressing scene 
with her uncle she resolved to go im- 
mediately to Larry’s office; it was a mat- 
ter which would not brook delay. So, 
without pausing to reconsider, she stepped 
out into the hall and had almost fenced 
the top of the stairs when the front door 
ed | and her uncle Luther entered 
with Ford Tolley. 

They paused in the hall while they 

ced their overcoats on the hall tree, 
and she heard her uncle say: 

“Tolley, you’ve got to hurry things up. 

s wearing thin. It’ll snap one of 
these days.” 

Tolley laughed. “You’ve done your 
part,” he said; ‘now trust me to do mine.” 
“But he may wriggle out some way.” 

“You overestimate that young man’s 
ability—and luck,” said Tolley. 


“But he has had luck. This log deal 
was pure luck. He’ll make enough out of 
it to clean up the note.” 

“If we let him,” said Tolley. 

Alexa was listening now with all her 
ears, for it was clear to her they were 
speaking of Larry Bond. 

“They tell me he starts in delivering 
logs to-morrow,” said Luther Newton. 

“They tell more than they know. He 
won’t start delivering logs to-morrow, nor 
any oes day.” 

ewton shook his head. “I must say 
he’s developed into a pusher. He’s been 
driving himself and his crew.” 

“But he can’t drive past me,” Tolley 
said. “Im just dropping a monkey 
wrench into his gear box. . .. Don’t worry, 
Newton, he won’t pay off that note with 
money made out of this deal. I’ve seen to 
that. He’s going out to his camp soon.” 
Tolley laughed again. “Hope he has a 
pleasant time there.. Don’t know that I'd 
care for the entertainment.” 

“What—’” 


“TWENTY or thirty lumberjacks full 
of wood alcohol,” said Tolley, “with 
a man I can depend on to help them make 
trouble. If Bond tries to quiet down the fun 
his friends’ll find him scattered all over 
the hillside. . . . That’s just a reliminary 
—sort of added element of ake. Don’t 

ou worry, Newton. If Bond doesn’t de- 
fiver logs before six o’clock to-night he 
won't deliver for a month, which is all 
we can ask for.” 

“What do you mean?” 
“Ever hear of Hobson?” 
“What Hobson?” 


“The fellow who plugged the harbor to 
keep the Spanish ships in? Well, I’m 
taking a leaf out of Hobson’s book.” 

Alexa heard her uncle grunt with satis- 
faction. Then he said, “ Seems kind of like 
pouring white paint on a snow drift. 

e’ve got him anyhow—with the note. 
Whether or not he has the money to pay, 
we've still got him for forgery.” 

“T’ve learned by experience,” said 
Tolley, “that it never does to let the other 
fellow take a trick. The harder we get 
him the worse he’ll be got. I want to rub 
it in.” His voice became hard, cruel, the 
voice of a man who delighted in watching 
sufrering. Alexa shuddered at the revela- 
tion. 


THE men passed into the library and 
their voices ceased to be audible. 
Alexa waited, considering. Before six 
o'clock that night, Tolley had said. If 
Larry did.not deliver logs before that hour 
he would be unable to deliver them at all. 
And that incomprehensible reference to 
Mr. Richmond Pearson Hobson! What 
did it mean? What was afoot? 

All she was able to see was that Tolley 
had in mind some project which would 
make it impossible for Larry to restore 
the money he had obtained by forgery— 
and the restoration of that money was the 
present primary object of Alexa’s life. 
She tiptoed to the rear of the house, where 
a secondary flight of stairs led to the 
kitchen. Down this she passed and out 
to the barn. Just why she harnessed her 
mare to the cutter she could not have 
told; perhaps some mysterious warning 
reached her subconscious mind. 

She drove straight to-Larry’s office, 
only to find that he wasn’t there. 

“He’s gone,” said Hopper. 

“Gone? Where? How long ago?” 

“His dust hain’t settled yit,” Mr. Hop- 
per said, negligent of his choice of meta- 
phor to fit the season. ‘‘He’s gone to the 
cuttin’s.”” 

“But I must see him. I must see him 
right away—before six o’clock.” 

“ Be dog-gone lucky if you see him ’fore 
six o’clock next year,” said Hopper. 
“Thutty-forty lumberjacks drunk and 
bi’lin’—and he'll go bustin’ in right 
amongst ’em like they was Maltese kit- 
tens. . . . And he told me to stay here, 
that’s the wust of it, and I can’t make up 
my mind if I’d be throwin’ him down 
wuss to stay here and let him git what’s 
waitin’ for him, or to go pilin’ after him 
to help out, and let happen what’s like to 
happen here.” 

Alexa touched his arm with her finger 
tips. “If Larry asked you to stay here 


I’m sure his reasons were good,” she 
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said. “He took the 
river road?’’ 
“*There 
no other 
snapped Hopper. 
“The’s jest one, 
an’ I hope he’s able 
to travel it back.” 


LEXA ran down 
the stairs and 
climbed again into 
her cutter. Then 
she drove as she had 
never driven before, 
mercilessly,demand- 
ing of her mare 
all the creature had 
to give. She flashed 
through the village, 
out to the narrow 
winding road which 
skirted the river, 
clinging to a nar- 
row shelf between 
mountainside and 
rapids. Heedless of 
danger, careless of 
consequences, she 
ran her horse, whisk- 
ing around sharp 
corners where gran- 
ite boulders hid 
from view what 
might impede the 
road beyond, side- 
slipping on the half- 
packed snow until 
more than once the 
end of her outside 
runner hung over the 
edge of a drop which 
must have beenfatal. 
It was most un- 
like Alexa Newton, 
this unreasoning 
speed. It was notin 
character. Those 
who knew her called 
her restful; she was 
thoughtful and de- 
liberate rather than 
headstrong and reck- 
less—yet to-day she 
outdid the most dar- 
ing. She must over- 
take and warn Larry. 
Mile after mile slipped behind her; yet 
she did not overtake him, for he was driv- 
ing as she drove. She was now beyond 
the traveled portion of the road, veerin 
deeper into the hills. Presently she could 
see, high above her on the slope, the first 
of the great yards of the Pulp Company, 
where, piled and ready for the spring flood, 
were thousands upon thousands of cords of 
pulp bolts in long rows stretching back 
until their length was lost among the 
trees. She scarcely noted them, scarcely 
realized that here the road was at its nar- 
rowest, blasted and carved out of the solid 
rock. A distance of less than ten feet 
separated the outer edge of the road from 
a perpendicular wall which reared to a 
height of forty or fifty feet above her 
head. Here the road and the hill scooped 
inward to form a sort of cove, through 
which the choked water roared and rushed 
over its stones in the most feared rips of 
the whole expanse of river. ... 
She began to climb, and necessarily 
slackened her speed. The road now was 


hain’t 
road,” 


The American Magazine 


He stepped a swift pace to the right, and as Bent 
His right fist cracked under Bent’s ear, and the man, 


little better than a tote road, rough, un- 
even, but passable to a light sleigh by 
reason of the snow. In a moment Alexa 
swung sharply to the right and found her- 
self entering the clearing in which clus- 
tered the camp of Hopper and Bond. To 
her right was the hovel, a low, expansive 
structure of logs with roof tar papered, 
the shelter for the horses. It was con- 
nected with the cook shanty by a con- 
tinuation of the roof, and the intersecting 
open passageway, some eight or ten feet 
wide, known as the dingle, was cluttered 
with firewood and the various impedi- 
menta incident to the business of prepar- 
ing food for more than a score of men. To 
the left were the bunkhouse and an eight- 
by-ten shanty for the use of the scaler. 
Larry’s horse was tethered to a sapling. 


(SETTING out of the cutter, Alexa saw 
that Larry’s footprints led toward the 
bunkhouse, and she followed. She paused 
to peer through a low square window into 
the airtight room—airtight, because your 


lumberjack seems able to sleep and retain 
his health only in a room doere with 
his own breath and the odors of his body 
and the drying of woollen garments. 

The room was full of men, lounging on 
bunks, slouched along the deacon-seat 
standing about the stove. All eyes were 
turned toward the door where, leaning 
against the wall, stood Larry Bond. 

He was smiling genially; his hands were 
in the pockets of his mackinaw, and his 
air that of a person who had happened 
unexpectedly upon a pleasant party. It 
was evident he had arrived but a moment 
before Alexa, and that the surprise of his 
entrance had not subsided. Alexa heard 
him speak. 

“I heard down-town,” he said, “that 
you boys were merrymaking, so I came 
out to join you. Why didn’t you let a 
fellow know?” 

“We'll let ye know all right if you don’t 
pick up your feet and carry ’em some’eres 
else,” said a big man ina shirt of enormous 
blue and black checks. 


Hearts and Fists, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


plunged past struck cleanly, with distance well measured. 
tangled in his own stride, crashed against the door 


“Why, Jerry!”—Larry was pained— 
“you don’t mean I’m not welcome at a 
party in my own camp. Pll admit I’d 
rather hee had postponed it a week, be- 
cause these are busy days—” 

Jerry reached for a bottle and drank 

rglingly. It was a challenge; sheer 

ravado. 

“I hope,” said Larry, unruffled, “that 
you can rely on your bootlegger. Now, 

have a nice taste for liquor. Aren’t you 
going to ask me to test it for you?” 

This request momentarily drove the 
big lumberjack from home; mechanically 
he extended the three-quarters-full bottle. 
Larry stepped forward, grasped it, bowed 
his acknowledgment and retreated to his 
place by the door. Then, still smiling 
genially, he lifted the bottle and brought 
it down with a crash against a small anvil 
on the saw filer’s bench. 

“I thought so,” he said. “Not fit to 
drink. Unfailing test. If the bottle 
smashes the liquor must not be drunk.” 
He tossed away the fragment in his hand 


and continued to smile blandly. Some- 
body snickered, and the big lumberjack 
with a bellow of rage surged forward. 
“Just a moment, just a moment,” 
Larry said. “If you feel aggrieved PII 
take up your case presently. But one 
shouldn’t argue at a party. Other folks 
are annoyed by it. Of course, as I said, 
Pd rather you hadn’t done your merry- 
making to-day. In fact, I was on the 
point of asking you to postpone it; but I 
don’t suppose you would agree to that.” 


CHORUS of shouts and jeers an- 
swered him, and he nodded his head 
as if in full understanding. ‘‘ Naturally, 
naturally.” He paused. “I suppose all 
yoi fellows have been in a lot of fights. 
ould you believe it, but I’ve never been 
inarealone. Too good-natured, I suppose. 
All I got out of a college education was 
learning to box—and I’ve never used it.” 
“You’re goin’ to use it now,” said the 
lumberjack morosely. 


“The point I was coming to. Now, 
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every man has an 
excusable curiosit 
about himself. e 
wants to know if he 
can fight. I’ve often 
wanted to know— 
but, as I say, I’m 
so good-natured no- 
body would quarrel 


with me.” Larry 
paused and smiled 
winningly. “Tm 


going to make you 
a proposition. I 
want you to put off 
these festivities, be- 
cause there’s a job 
to be done. And 
I want to find out 
if I can fight. Now 
how does this listen? 
You pick out the 
best man you’ve got 
and I'll tackle him. 
If he licks me, let 
your joy be un- 
confined, let the 
dance go on. If I 
lick him, you go to 
work, and I agree 
to pull a party when 
this job is done that 
_ will make your eyes 
bug. Howabout it?” 


[T WAS a propo- 
sal to delight the 
hearts of that com- 
pany and they all 
. shouted their ap- 
proval of it. On all 
sides the name of 
pey Bent was 
ellowed. Larry 
held up his hand for 
silence. “Do I hear 
Mr. Bent men- 
tioned as your 
champion? ll in 
favor of Mr. Bent 
signify by the usual 
sign of a lumber- 
jack when voting.... 
The ayes seem to 
have it, Mr. Bent. 
Do you accept the 
appointment?” 
“Tm jest nat’rally a-goin’ to pluck you 
apart, young feller,” said Bent. ‘Pm 
a. post to stomp on you. Pm a-goin’—” 
arry interrupted. ‘‘Show ’em,” he 
said; “don’t tell em. Whenever you’re 
ready to commence—” 

Bent threw off his mackinaw and Larry 
imitated him. Through the window Alexa 
stood watching them, pale, breathless 
with terror. In her mind the thought re- 
peated itself that this had been planned, 
that Larry had been tolled to his camp 
to be put out of the way. 

Her eyes took in the great hairy gorilla 
of a man who was Larry’s antagonist; 
they passed from him to Larry himself— 
slender, erect, youthful, handsome. The 
shame of it! The cruelty of it! Such a 
combat could have but one outcome. ... 

There was nothing she could do—no 
time to rush for assistance. She closed 
her eyes for a moment, and clung to the 
logs for support. 

In that moment she realized a fact, and 
the shock of (Continued on page 179) 
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A Girl Who Trains Horses and Runs a Newspaper 


LVA SIMMONS is only twenty- 
five years old and weighs less 
than one hundred pounds. Yet 
she is known throughout the 
Northwest as a fearless horse 

wrangler and a shrewd horse trader. By 


way of variety she is also a 
newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Born in Nebraska, she spent 
the first seven years of her 
eventful life gypsying with 
her father, who seems to have 
had an acute case of wander- 
lust. Over the prairies and 
among the mountains they 
roamed, staying one a few 
months in any one place. 

The little girl rarely played 
with other children. hte only 
companions were her father 
—and horses! Her earliest 
recollections are of horses, and 
she cannot remember a time 
when she could not ride. 

Before she was half grown 
her father traded a_ horse 
for some yearling colts and 
allowed his little daughter to 
choose one of the colts for her 
very own. She picked a gray 
one named Pat, a sorry-look- 
ing specimen, but she loved 
him and cared for him as if 
he had been an aristocrat 
among his kind. Every day 
she used currycomb aol beak 
on him until his coat was like 
satin, and he soon 
learned that when 
his mistress entered 
the corral, an apple 
or a piece of sugar 
would be given him. 
He repaid her care 
by waxing so strong 
and so mettlesome 
that he threw her 
into a ditch when 
she tried to ride him. 
It was the first time 
she had ever been 
thrown. But she 
soon mastered Pat, 
and he was the first 
of a long line of 
horses trained by 
her. 

Later, her father 
tired of roaming 
about and settled in 
Rimbey, in the 

rovince of Alberta. 

ut the young girl, 
who always had a 
good horse of her 
own, rode far afield, 
covering most of Al- 
berta, Montana, 
Washington, and 
Wyoming. As she 
went, she earned 
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COURTESY OF TRIMBLE-MURFIN PRODUCTIONS 
Miss Simmons and ‘‘Say Yes,” one of the horses she has trained. This an- 
imal was bought by a producer for use in motion pictures. But his incorri- 
gible ways made him useless. Miss Simmons tamed him in three weeks 


money by breaking horses, working on 
ranches, and doing trick riding at rodeos. 

During the summer before the war she 
visited the National Park country where 
she traded her own horse for three un- 
broken colts. One of these she broke for 
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COURTESY OF TRIMBLE-MURFIN PRODUCTIONS 


Miss Elva Simmons at work in the office of the Rimbey, Can- 
ada, ‘“Advance,’’ which she owns. Born in Nebraska twenty- 
five years ago, she spent her childhood in roaming from 
place to place, with her father. She literally grew up in 
the saddle, and while still a young girl began her career as a 
horse trader, and in this way earned money to buy a news- 
Horses, she says, should be tamed, not ‘‘busted’’ 


paper. 


her own use; the second she sold; and the 
third, after she had broken it, she traded 
for two others that needed breaking. In 
this way, the horse-trading business began. 
Every summer since that year she has 
started out with a string of saddle horses 


which she has trained. She 
sells them or trades them for 
unbroken colts, which she 
takes back to Rimbey, to be 
trained in their turn. 

The unbroken ponies are 
worth from ten to fifteen 
dollars each. But after a 
winter under her care they 
bring from‘ fifty to over one 
hundred dollars apiece. 

Last winter she tackled the 
hardest case in all her experi- 
ence when she undertook to 
train a horse named “Say 
Yes.” Lawrence Trimble, di- 
rector of the motion pictures 
in which the famous dog 
“Strongheart”’ is starred, was 
in Alberta, making scenes for 
a new play. He had bought 
Say Yes, expecting to use him 
in the films. But that horse 
ought to have been named 
“Say No”! He was un- 
broken; and, according to 
everyone that saw him, he 
was also unbreakable. 
Trimble didn’t agree with 
these pessimists. But he was 
too busy to train the horse 
himself; so he sent for Elva 
Simmons. Inside of 
three weeks, Say 
Yes was eating out 
of her hand and fol- 
lowing her around 
as if he were a dog. 

That, however, 
was an exceptionally 
dificult job. As a 
rule, Miss Simmons 
takes an untamed 
colt and, in an hour 
or two, trains him 
to follow her, lead- 
ing him by a leather 
hitch. efore the 
day is over, he will 
let her pick up one 
of his feet. Inside of 
two days he will 
allow her to mount 
him. The best thing 
about her training is 
that the horse not 
only loses his fear 
and dislike of her, 
but she seems to be 
able to inspire the 
animal with confi- 
dence in others. 

“The one abso- 
lutely necessary 
thing in handling 
and training horses 


roperly,” she says, “is patience. I have 
learned that through some unpleasant 
experiences. Once, when I mounted a 
strange horse, the animal became fright- 
ened and began to buck. I didn’t know 
he had a very tender mouth, and I pulled 
him up sharply: He reared and fell back- 
ward, my foot caught in the stirrup, and 
I got two broken ibe. 
“Another time, I got a fractured shoul- 
der and a bad cut on my cheek because—I 
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confess it—I lost my temper. However, 
I learned from that experience that in 
taming any kind of animal, the one thing 
needed is patience. I learned that horses 
should be tamed, not busted. I guess that 
applies to people as well as to horses. 

sually, their ‘meanness’ is due to fear. 
And a ‘busted’ horse is not cured of his 
fear; he has it worse than ever. So he is 
pretty sure to go on being mean.” 

This extraordinary young girl bought 
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the Rimbey “Advance” a few years ago, 
purchasing it with the money she had 
made from her horse-trading business. She 
edited and published it herself, until fire 
destroyed her plant and she had to go on 
training and trading horses in order to get 
enough money to rebuild. She intends to 
stick to her newspaper enterprise; but 
she says the editorial chair is sometimes a 
more dangerous seat than the back of a 
wild colt. IVAN®ST. JOHNS 


Jo Anderson Knows 20,000 People 


O YOU have any trouble 
remembering people’s names? 
Or do you remember names, 
but not faces? Jo Anderson, 
a druggist who lives in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, remembers both 
names and faces, and he always knows 
which name belongs to which face. 
He knows twenty thousand people and 
can tell you a bit of personal history 
about many of 
them. 

Mr. Anderson 
also asserts that 
there is not a town 
with a population 
of five thousand in 
the United States 
in which he has not 
a_ personal friend. 
“The kind of friend 
who will go out of 
his way to do you a 
favor,” he adde. 

Jo Anderson has 
never given his 
memory any sys- 
tematic training, 
yet he has per- , 
formed some amaz- 
ing feats. He once 
won a bet by re- 
peating verbatim 
the formulas in the 
first six hundred 

ages of the United 
Erates Dispen- 
satory. 

His method of 
memory training is 
unique and very 
simple. “Im not 
interested in mem- 
ory stunts,” he 
says, “but I am interested in folks. That’s 
why it’s no trouble to me to remember 
names or faces. 

“A good memory is a fine thing to 
have. I was born with one, I reckon. 
But friends are better. I trained my 
memory to remember my friends. Some- 
times I hear folks say they can’t remem- 
ber people they’re introduced to. When 
you have a hard time rememberin 
people, it’s because you’re not intereste 
in them. It’s easy for me, because I’m 
always interested in making new friends. 
Whenever I meet a man or woman I 
look into his eyes, or her eyes, and say to 
myself, ‘Is this person going to be a friend 
of mine? 

“A peculiar thing about my memory 
is that I always remember the color of a 
person’s eyes. I look straight into a man’s 
eyes when I meet him, because I want 
to know the real man, and that’s the 
best way to get at him. Some say the 


on Signal Mountain, near Chattanooga. 
remembers 20,000 people well enough to call their first and last names 
and give the color of their eyes. In his long business career he has neyer 
had a bad account. ‘I’ve known men to come in and pay me for baby 
food their mothers bought for them when they were infants,” he said 


way you shake hands tells what you are, 
but IIl take eyes as my test of character.” 

That a man who has spent most of his 
life in one town should have so wide an 
acquaintance is in itself extraordinary, 
but Jo Anderson accounts for it in the 
same way he accounts for his amazing 
memory. 

“Pve been around a good deal,” he 
says, “but I never spent much time seeing 


Jo Anderson, widely known druggist of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and two 
of his grandchildren on the lawn of his summer home, ‘The Cliffs,” . 


sights. I always liked people better. 
Then there’s something about my life 
that seems to interest people. You 
know,” he added with a chuckle, “people 
always like to see something made out 
of nothing, and when I was growing up 
back there in middle Tennessee the neigh- 
bors all thought I was as near nothing as 
a boy could get to be.” 

Recently the Optimists clubs held a 
convention in Chattanooga. Optimists 
were there from all over the United 
States, and many of them knew Jo. (He 
is “Jo” to all of Chattanooga.) During 
the three days of the convention Jo’s 
drug store was the scene of many a mem- 
ory test. 

“They kept coming in to see whether 
I remembered them,” Jo said. “The 
funny thing was they seemed surprised 
when I did. One man telephoned me 
from his hotel. ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Anderson,’ he said, ‘this is So-and-so, 


Mr. Anderson estimates that he 


from Little Rock. I bet you can’t tell 
the color of my eyes.’ 

“I certainly am glad to hear you’re 
in town, Chester,’ d answered; ‘and I 
reckon your eyes are still brown.’” 

Mr. Anderson says that the memories 
of most people are better than is generally 
supncsed: “Particularly in the matter 
of paying bills,” he adds. “I’ve been in 
business since 1892, and during that time 

we have credited 

every variety 
of human, from 
respectable citizen 
to bum, and never 
yet have I failed to 
get my money—evenr 
tually. 
“I recall a friend 
of mine in Georgia. 
- He is an old man 
and has been owing 
me a bill for over 
twenty years. He 
has Soari the bank- 
rupt aw twice, 
and 7 haven’t pre- 
sented that bill for 
fifteen years; but I 
had a letter from 
him not long ago in 
which he said he 
didn’t expect to live 
much longer, and 
wanted to square 
things up before he 
left. He just want- 
ed me to know that 
he figured on paying 
that bill before he 
died. And he’ll pay 
it!” 

The most inter- 
esting and pathetic 
instance of a bill long due, and paid at 
last, is connected with his arrival in 
Chattanooga in 1889. “I landed here, 
with forty cents in my pocket,” he says, 
“and I didn’t keep that long, for as I 
started up the street from the station I 
passed an old woman begging at the curb. 

“T gave her twenty-five cents, then I 
went on down the street, looking at drug 
stores. I was going to be a druggist, you 
see. I stopped at Stacey Lord’s store and 
asked him for a job. He told me he didn’t 
need a clerk; but I guess I must have 
looked pretty anxious, for he finally said 
he’d take me on for half-time at seven 
dollars a week. 

“That evening he gave me the address 
of a place where I could get board at 
three dollars and a half a week. The 
woman who kept the boarding-house said 
she couldn’t take me, either for room or 
board, unless I could pay in advance. So 
I went back to the store and let myself 
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in with a key Mr. Lord had given me. I 
slept that night on a prescription case, 
with the United States Dispensatory for 
a pillow. The rest of that week 1 lived 
on bread, one loaf a day. 

“When I got my pay at the end of the 
week I went back and told the lady I 
could pay for one meal a day until I got 
my whol week’s salary, but I advised 
her to let me eat the meal in three sittings, 
because I knew I’d eat enough for three 
meals if I only had one whack at it. She 
laughed and agreed. 
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“T boarded with her four years. 

“She had a lot of trouble after that, and 
I had a chance to help her. I lent her 
fifteen hundred dollars to equip a board- 
ing-house. 

“She died owing me thirteen dollars 
and twenty cents. 

“Nine years later, on Christmas Eve, 
a little, thin, sallow woman came into my 
store and asked me if I remembered her. 
I said, ‘Yes, you’re Mrs "5 daughter.’ 
She told me she’d brought me a Christmas 
present, and she put a pile of silver down 


on the counter. There was thirteen 
dollars and twenty cents in nickels and 
dimes. 

“That woman had been saving her 
money for nine years to pay her mother’s 
debt to me!” 

Jo Anderson’s eyes—frank blue eyes— 
mist a little when he tells this story, but 
he smiles a moment afterward, and re- 

ats: 

“Oh, yes, folks always pay their debts 
if you give them time enough.” 

CAROLYN GORDON 


He Has Helped Thousands of Workmen 


FTER teaching school for eight- 
een years, Theo. F. Henkel, of 
Cleveland, has developed a 
unique specialty as a banker. 
His main job is to visit factories 

and induce employees to authorize the 
company to set aside a definite amount of 
their wages each pay day 
and deposit it in the 
Union Trust Company 
for them. He has shaken 
hands with thousands of 
wage earners, and per- 
suaded a large percent- 
age of them to start 
savings accounts. 

Henkel is also an ex- 
pert bookkeeper. While 
teaching school he was 
engaged by the manager 
of a nearby branch bank 
to help out in the bank 
on evenings, on holidays, 
and during the vacation 
season. Te liked the 
business so well that he 
decided to resign as a 
teacher and take a posi- 
tion in the bank. 

During ten years of 
service, he was succes- 
sively commercial book- 
keeper and manager of 
thesafety deposits. After 
the Union Trust Com- 
pany had been formed by 
the consolidation of sev- 
eral banks, Henkel was 
transferred to the main 
office, and assigned to 
the “Save at the Shop 
Plan.” 

Henkel goes into the 
factories to “sell” the 
idea of thrift and bank- 
ing service. He literally 
takes the bank to the 
workingman’s bench, instead of waiting 
for the wage-earner to come to the bank. 

In discussing the matter of thrift from 
the viewpoint of the bank, and also from 
that of the depositor, Henkel presented 
some interesting conclusions. 

“We have a great many thousands of 
nies earners among our depositors,” he 
said, “and their number is steadily in- 
creasing as the ‘Save at the Shop Plan’ is 
extended. Many a workingman has told 
me that he never started an account, 
simply because he could not spare the time 
to go to the bank to make deposits. 

“In analyzing the extent of chrift in an 


open bank accounts. 


to Save Money 


average factory we found that before the 
installation of the Save at the Shop Plan 
about one third of the men were saving 
in one way or another. We usually enroll 
another 31 per cent at the start, and on 
second solicitation this is often very 
largely increased from among those em- 


Theo. F. Henkel showing a workman how fast a savings account grows. 
Mr. Henkel is connected with the Union Trust Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and he has persuaded thousands of wage earners to 


ple who are not already saving in other 
anks, savings and loan associations, or 
buying homes. Generally, anaverage of 71 
per cent of the employees not committed 
to saving in some other way adopt the 
Save at the Shop Plan. 

“A man who uses this system is less 
likely to quit saving than the man who 
goes to the bank to make his own de- 
posits. We checked up on this point and 
found that in six months only 12 per cent 
of Save at the Shop depositors dropped 
out, in comparison with 17 per cent who 
handled their deposits outside of the 
shop. Our methods help to form habits 


The way to form the thrift habit, he says, 
is to start saving in order to buy something you particularly want 


of thrift among the younger employees, 
and thus give more stability of character. 

“There are many instances where the 
shop plan has transformed irresponsible 
‘floaters’ into steady, reliable workers. 
The resulting mental attitude has created 
a different atmosphere in the shop and in 
the homes of the men, 
and considerably in- 
creased their efficiency. 
Many executives say 
they would be glad to 
employ a man to keep 
the system going if we 
should abandon it.” 

“How do you go about 
winning men to your 
system!” I asked. 

“Most shop men want 
to save money,” he re- 
plied, “but many of 
them think of thrift as 
such a hard thing that 
they shrink from mak- 
ing even a start. Some- 
how they associate thrift 
with pinching self-denial. 
Our idea is to get a man 
started by saving for 
something he wants, but 
which is now out of his 
reach. Soin talking toa 
man I find out as quickly 
as possible what he de- 
sires most, and then 
show him how to get the 
needed amount of money 
in a certain length of 
time. Generally he has 
not figured it out for 
himself. 

“If I get a young man 
to save money for a 
motor-cycle at the rate’of 
a dollar each pay day, he 
will probably form the 
habit, and then keep 
right on saving after he has bought the 
machine. Many begin to save with a 
view to owning a home, while others save 
to get out of debt. 

“My point is not to make the objective 
too large at the outset, or to ask our pro- 
spective depositor to begin with more than 
he can spare. Almost any fellow on regu- 
lar pay will agree that he can save a 
dollar or two each pay day; but he does 
not think that such small savings will 
grow very fast. My job is to show him 
how fast money piles up. After that has 
been done, he 1s generally willing to start 
an account.” ALBERT SIDNFY GREGG 


His First Flower Shop Was a “Crack in the Wall” 


AX SCHLING, the “flower 
king,” came to America a 
quarter of a century ago and 
helped to teach this country 
a new language. Through 
him millions have learned to “Say it with 
flowers,” wires have been made to whisper 
of roses and violets, and the cable can 
put a garland around the world in forty 
minutes. 3 

When he left his native Vienna to 
come to the United States, Schling hoped 
to land a job as superintendent of conserv- 
atories, at a big salary; but after his 
arrival he found himself carrying soil 
and manure, into a New Jersey green- 
house for sixteen dollars a month and 
board. His other duties consisted in 
getting up at two or three o'clock every 
morning and helping to load the trucks 
with flowers and plants for the New York 
market, in keeping the greenhouses at the 
right temperature, and in pruning and 
repotting plants, until about nine o'clock 
at night. 

His last position in Austria had been 
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with a baron who had made him overseer 
of two hundred gardeners, and had given 
him a free hand with the scenery of an 
estate of several thousand acres. Schling 
had been trained as a horticulturist and 
landscape architect. He knew his botany 
books backward, and his experiments in 
crossing varieties of flowers had won for 
him among his friends the title of the 
“Boy Burbank of the Danube.” But he 
had never worked with his hands as he 
did on that job over in New Jersey. 

His object in coming to the United 
States was to establish himself as a 
fashionable florist. He had saved some 
money; but he found that most of it was 
needed to meet his current expenses, 
even in an humble station of life. But 
he soon learned that knowledge of Amer- 
ican ways, and a command of the English 
language, would be more valuable than 
money capital. He knew his business 
from the theoretical side, but there were 
certain practical matters which he made 
up his mind to master before he went 
any further with his plans. 

As soon as he learned all that there 
was to be known in one place, he went 


somewhere else to gather information, 
until he had covered most of New Jersey 
and Long Island. Then he came to New 
York City, where he went to work with 
a retail florist for fourteen dollars a week. 
Later he decided it was time for him 
to be his own boss, so he went out into 
the streets of New York City looking for 
a vacant store. He saw some good ones 
at from five thousand to ten thousand 
dollars a year; but he didn’t have enough 
cash to pay a week’s rent of any of them. 
However, on one of his searching ex- 
peditions he went to the then new 
Central Market at Sixth Avenue and 
Fifty-sixth Street, where butchers, 
fish men, and fruit and vegetable 
venders exposed their wares for 
sale. It was just about the 
last place anybody else would 
have thought of for starting 
a florist shop. When 
Schling asked for a stall 
for the sale of flowers, the 
superintendent laughed 
and he told about the 


proposition later as one of the best jokes 
he had ever heard. But on his way out 
Schling detected a little wedge of space 
under a stairway. 

“How much for that?” he asked. 

“You mean that little place?” returned 
the superintendent with lifted eyebrows. 
“Why, man, that isn’t a stand. That’s a 
crack in the wall. What do you think 
it’s worth?” 

If Max Schling had had a hundred 
dollars in his pocket he might have said 
he would give that much monthly rent, 
but as he had only thirty-five dollars in 
all the world he mentioned the latter sum. 
His offer was accepted, and then and 
there he started his business. 

His counter and shelves and his ice 
box, which was half show case, were 
built for him by a friend, an East Side 
cabinet maker who was willing to take a 
chance. One of his former employers 
offered him an open account for plants 
and flowers and spoke a good word for 
him to several wholesale florists, who also 
extended credit to him. 

Nine dollars’ worth of pins and ribbons 
and such accessories, four dollars’ worth 


of cheap flowers, which he bought to con- 
trast with the costlier blooms which he 
obtained on credit, and Max Schling 
faced the world with a net working 
capital of seventy cents. 

e knew that, in order to make any 
impression, even in a market house, he 
would have to do something different, 
and he proceeded to do it. Taking a 
tiny earthen pot he masked it with moss, 
put on a pair of false handles made of 
dahlia stems, and filled it with pansies. 
He was just putting this creation into a 
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Max Schling (above) is one of the 
best known florists in America, 
and is also a teacher of floristry, 
The picture at the left, taken in 
front of the Plaza Hotel, New York 
City, showsa group of his pupils. 
When he came to this country 
Mr. Schling hoped to get a posi- 
tion as superintendent of con- 
servatories, but the best he 
could do, at first,was to take a job 
as common laborer in a hothouse 


little show case outside the Central Mar- 
ket door when he heard a voice at his 
elbow. Looking down he saw a girl of 
about six years pointing to a lower shelf 
of the case where table ferns were offered 
at seven cents apiece. 

“Tl take one of those ferns, Mr. 
Florist,” piped the little girl. With 
ceremonious care the new florist wrapped 
up the purchase, and as a souvenir of 
good will gave his first customer the 
pansy basket. In that transaction was 
the germ of the future of Max Schling. 
He had blended sentiment and sense. 

Within an hour the child’s mother 
appeared on the scene, bought two 
bunches of dahlias, and said that she 
would send him all the customers she 
could. Max Schling began that day a 
campaign for humanizing his business— 
and he took in five dollars and seven 
cents. 

Retail selling of flowers in the United 
States, especially in the big cities, had 
fallen into an expensive rut. The long 
box filled with American beauties on two- 
foot stems, the bunch of double violets, 
or the corsage bouquet of orchids—all 
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these were accepted as tradition. But if 
a customer came to Schling and told him 
that his purse was slim, the florist ar- 
ranged a Bouquet from simple and inex- 
pensive flowers. ; : 

He started the winter forcing of pansies, 
snapdragons, red African daisies, auric- 
ulas, baby primroses, lace flowers, and 
many other summer`-blossoms which since 
have come into the stock of florists all 
the year round. 

Central Market had no busier merchant 
than Max Schling. In that period, wom- 
en of society still went to market in 
person and they saw him making decora- 
rations for luncheon and dinner tables. 
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They were amazed at his taste and skill. 

When they got the decorations they 
ordered, they were surprised to find they 
had flowers which were even fresher than 
those they had seen at the stall. Max 
Schling never sold astalé flower. One of his 


- principles was “Always send a customer 


something bettér than you show him.” 

Schling was the inventor of ingenious 
contrivances that kept bouquets fresh on 
steamships all the way over to Liverpool 
and, at his own expense, he provided such 
receptacles for hospitals. 

He was one of the prime movers in the 
scheme of country-wide publicity and 
advertising for florists which began in 1910. 


On his own initiative Mr. Schling formed 
a publicity organization under the name 
of “The United States Florists,” and be- 
came its first president. This organization 
had much to do with making the slogan, 
“Say it with flowers,” world famous. 

The association developed an enormous 
business in ‘sending flowers by wire,” 
largely on lines suggested by Max Schling. 
He carried the system still further by 
obtaining from United States consuls 
names of first-class florists all over the 
world, so that a man in Chicago may 
cable a cluster of roses to his fiancée just 
arrived at Capetown or at Cairo. 

JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


She Sells Information and Ideas 


HEN Miss Myrtle Riven- 
burgh, of Greenfield, Iowa, 
was a high-school girl she 
suffered a serious illness, 
and one day as she sat 
propped up, slowly convalescing, she over- 
heard the family physician talking to her 
mother and father. 

“I’m awfully 
afraid,’ he said, 
“that Myrtle will 
be helpless the rest 
of her life.” 

With nerves shat- 
tered by illness, the 
doctor’s words 
sounded like a death 
sentence to the 
young girl. She 
crept away to her 
room and locked her- 
self in:to sob-in de- 
spair. Her girlhood 
dream’ of becoming 
a missionary were 
swept away. Too 
weak. and ill to at- 
tend school, she saw 
nothing in store but 
to stay at home and 
brood over her 
troubles. 

Then one day a 
happy thought 
came: Perhaps the 
doctor was wrong! 
Or perhapsthere was 
missionary work 
that could be done 
at home, even if her health would never 
permit her to go abroad. 

With more hopeful thoughts in her 
mind, she began to gain strength, and 
finally took up canvassing work. As her 
health became better she rented a few lots 
fora garden. Outside work proved bene- 
ficial, and the income from the garden and 
the canvassing paid for two lots. 

From gardening and canvassing, Miss 
Rivenburgh went to work in the local 
newspaper.office. Here she began to clip 
and file all kinds of informative articles. 
Besides adding to her own fund of knowl- 
edge, she was able to supply others with 
data. Club women of Greenfield came to 
depend upon her files for facts when writ- 
ing club papers. Sometimes Miss Riven- 
burgh would add to her income by writing 
a paper for some woman who could not 
find time to do it herself. f 

In these frequent calls for information 


field, Iowa. 


would make her an invalid for life. 
regained her health. Obtaining a job in a newspaper office, she began to clip in- 
formative articles and file them. Out of this practice grew her unique business 


she saw an opportunity to render a service 
and also to earn a living in an unusual 
and interesting way. So rom these files 
of newspaper and magazine clippings her 
Information and Idea Shop was evolved. 

At first the headquarters for the shop 
was at Miss Rivenburgh’s cottage, but as 
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Miss Myrtle Rivenburgh at work in her Information and Idea Shop, Green- 
When a girl she suffered a severe illness, which her doctor thought 
But she fought bravely, and finally 


the business increased a three-room suite 
of offices was rented in the down-town 
business district. As the shop grew, it 
expanded its scope of usefulness: It be- 
came a headquarters for lost and found 
articles, a woman’s needlework exchange, 
an employment bureau, a real-estate 
office, a publicity medium, and, in the 
words of the slogan she adopted, a place to 
get “anything you want.” It caters to 
needs that are ordinarily unfilled, and 
the income therefrom gives: its owner a 
comfortable ‘living. This is perhaps. the 
only business ofits kind in a town the 
size of Greenfield. 

If a local minister wishes to include 
economic data in his Sunday sermon, he 
can find the needed facts and figures in 
Miss Rivenburgh’s files. If a local busi- 
ness man is at a loss. for appropriate 
toasts to be given at a banquet, he con- 
sults the files of the Idea Shop. If little 
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Maud loses her coat, her mother knows 
the garment will probably turn up at Miss 
Rivenburgh’s. When Mrs. Brown ar- 
ranges an afternoon’s entertainment for 
some of her friends, she can find appro- 
priate menus in Miss Rivenburgh’s fles. 
If the local restaurant man needs an 
experienced wait- 
ress, the Idea Shop 
can find the girl he 
wants. 

“I don’t try to 
fit what I have to 
the customer’s 
needs,” says Miss 
Rivenburgh. “I 
don’t try to sell a 
piece of real estate 
unless I am sure it 
is what the prospec- 
tive buyer wants. I 
find out exactly 
what the customer 
needs and if I don’t 
haveit listed, I make 
every effort to lo- 
cate it. Ifa girl ap- 
plies for work, I 
endeavor to place 
her in surroundings 
that she will like. 
There are two 
parties to every 
transaction, and I 
attempt to bring to- 
gether the two who 
will be mutually 
satished. I consider 
that I have done a 
greater service when I have satisfied both. 

“T charge a small fee in advance when 
people list their needs. After I have 
carried out the order, I wait until I am 
sure that both parties are satisfied before 
I collect my service fee.” 

Miss Rivenburgh’s first aim is to per- 
form a service, and in many instances she 
makes no charge for assistance. She has 
never abandoned the idealism that made 
her, as a schoolgirl, want to be a foreign 
missionary. 

All through her fight against r 
health—a fight which she has won—Miss 
Rivenburgh has had a helpful slogan. 
Printed on the reverse side of her business 
cards, it runs like this: 
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If you make up your mind what you want, 
If you work for it with all your might, 

_ If you are sure that you are going to win, 

You will succeed. ara 

LOWELL R. BUTCHER 
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Eat soup! 


-with the meal 
-as the meal 
-for the extra meal 


My figure is certainly neat, 
At skating I surely am fleet. 


i i i The Campbell's Pv 
Soup is food. Soup is an appetizer. The Campbell's I've eaten 
Soup nourishes. Soup makes you more My motor’s the soup pay I eat! 


eager for your other food. Soup is a 
splendid aid to digestion. 


Eat soup freely—for health—for a varied 
enjoyment which no other one food can offer. 


A luncheon or a supper made on 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is a meal that 
has thirty-two different ingredients. 


Fifteen tempting, succulent vegetables. 
Broth of fine beef to stimulate and strengthen. 
Cereals rich in sustaining food. Fresh herbs 
and delightful seasoning. 


A hearty dish at a hearty dinner. And 
it’s a great favorite for that extra meal many 
people find so beneficial during a busy day’s 
work, or later in the evening. 


) VEGETABLE i 
sou 


Eka CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY kE 


CAMDEN, N. J.j U-S: 


Never be without soup in your pantry. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Aunt “Sat” Davis Has Mothered More 
Than Forty Children 


my girls, Dorothy, was in the kitchen to 
wipe the dishes for Marie, when I heard 
her crying at the top of her voice. I went 
out to see what was up and she said that 
Marie hit her. Well, I fund that Dorothy 
had been dawdling around, and that Marie 
had flirted a little strip of a rag at her 
and told her to get busy. That was all 
there was to it. Dorothy just didn’t want 
to wipe the dishes. 

“I might have scolded her, or slapped 
her. But, land sakes! that wouldn’t have 
made her want to wipe the dishes, would 
it? "Twould have made her all the more 
set against doing ’em. So I says to her: 

iy Well, now, that’s too bad, Dorothy. 
You must be pretty sick, if you ain’t able 
to wipe the dishes. Never mind; Aunt 
Sar’ll take care of you. Come on out to 
the pump. We’ll wash your feet nice and 
clean, and then Dorothy can go to bed 
and have a good rest.’ 

“Of course she didn’t know what to say 
to that. So I washed and undressed her 
and tucked her in bed. Then I pulled 
down the shades and told her to just lie 
there nice and quiet and get well. She 
stayed there all afternoon—and she could 
hear the other children playing out in the 
yard, shouting and having lots of fun. 

“When it came supper time, I went up 
to her and said, ‘Now, Dorothy can get 
dressed and go down to pper jut 
after supper she can go right to bed again; 
because she’s sick, and we want her to get 
real well and strong.’ , 

“Sure enough, I put her to bed again 
after supper, when the other children 
were having a time. But the next 
morning I didn’t even have a chance to 
tell her to get up for breakfast. She didn’t 
wait! She was up before any of the rest. 
And when I asked her how she felt, she 
said she wasn’t a bit sick any more! And 
after that, she never peeped about wiping 
the dishes. She wanted to do it. 


“ 

I their share of the work. It might be 
only a little thing, like wiping the dishes. 
But it ain’t right for anybody not to feel 
some responsibility. Dorothy was seven 
years old when we took her. She had a 
mother, a good, faithful mother who had 
wore herself out working to take care of 
herself and her child. I took Dorothy 
for a while, so the mother could get strong 
again. As I say, the child was only seven 
years old. But I says to her: 

“Now, I’m going to let Dorothy help 
Aunt Sat; because Tittle girls don’t want 
to take everything and not give anything 
in return. Dorothy can spread up the 
covers on her bed and make it look tidy. 
And Dorothy can help wipe the dishes 
and set the table. Then, every month, 
I’m going to pay Dorothy for helping me, 


and she can buy her own shoes; or mebbe ` 


some pretty stockings. After a while, if 
-"..'s as smart as I think she is, perhaps 
t her learn to fry potatoes! Then, 
Jorothy goes home, she can help 


ALWAYS had my boys and girls take: 


(Continued from page 20) 


her mama. And that’s what she wants 
to do, I know; because her mama is giving 
her life for Dorothy.’ 

“Its just as easy to tell a kid that 
you’re going to let ’em do things, as to 
tell ’em they've got to do ’em,” observed 
Aunt Sat, nodding her head wisely; “and 
it works a whole lot better. 

“Not that I could always make it 
work,” she added. “Ive had children I 
couldn’t do nothing with. Some of ’em 
would lie and steal; and I couldn’t break 
’em of it. When I’d given ’em a fair 
trial, and they wouldn’t stop—I let ’em 
go. It wasn’t fair to the other children to 
keep a bad boy or a bad girl. Children 
are just like sponges; and they seem to 
soak up badness quicker than goodness. 

“That’s what I told the men that 
boarded with us sometimes. We used to 
have the road hands and the workmen 
that built the bridge across the river. I 
often fed twenty or thirty of ’em a day; 
and they was rough men that was in the 
habit of cussing and swearing. 

“Now, boys,’ I says to ‘em, ‘when 
you're outside, you can talk as you please 
and do as you please. But so long as 
you’re in my house, where my boys and 
girls can see and hear you, I’m not goin; 
to have any bad actions nor any ba 
language.’ 

“They never gave me no trouble after 
that. Most folks will listen to reason— 
if it’s a good reason. 


is E OUGHT to reason with children 

just as much as with grown folks, 
a lot more, in fact. But l always tried to 
bring up my kids to know that they was 
to mind me, whether I stopped to reason 
or not. Because sometimes you can’t stop. 

“One of our boys—I’ll call him Jim— 
come to me when he was five years old. 
His mother and father lived a few miles 
from here, and they used to come over 
and see him once in a while. His mother 
was sick when I took the boy. When she 

ot well he could have gone back home, 
ut he wanted to stay with me. That 
was kind of queer, too; because his mother 
never could make him mind, and he 
always had to mind me. 

“One day his mother was here visiting 
when the preacher and his wife come to 
call. Jim and one of the little girls was 

laying in the room, and he kept taking 
Ber doll away from her and stamping 
around, making so much noise we couldn’t 
hardly hear ourselves talk. 

“Finally I says, ‘Jim! Come here!’ He 
walked over to me, and I says, ‘Set down 
in that chair!’ He set down. ‘Now,’ I 
says, ‘don’t move until I tell you to get 


p. 

“He set there, as quiet as a mouse, 
until the preacher left. Then I talked to 
him and told him why he couldn’t act 
that way—spoiling everybody’s good 
time. I told him that with folks who live 
together it’s got to be a matter of letting 
each other take their turn at having a 


evidently bus 


good time; and he’d tried to spoil my tum 
that afternoon. He understood. 

“That boy went to France during the 
war and he got to be a captain. They 
tell me zim was one of their best officers, 
especially about getting along with his 
men. He never had to put a single one 
of his soldiers in the. guardhouse! And 
Jim told me, when he come home from 
the war, that he never could have got his 
men to behave so well if it hadn’t been 
for what he learned from Aunt Sat about 
how to behave the right way himself.” 

“That must have made you feel proud,” 
I said. “It seems to me you'll have a 
pretty big halo when you get to heaven.” 

“You make me think of what our 

reacher’s wife said to me one time,” 
aughed Aunt Sat. “She told me I ought 
to have a lot of stars in my heavenly 
crown. But I says to her, ‘I never was 
much of a hand for jewelry. You can 
give the stars to somebody else, if you'll 
just let me have the kids! 

“There ain’t much satisfaction in just 
making a show,” she went on, her mind 
with the relative merits 
of jewelry and kids. “My husband and 
I have worked hard for years. If he lives 
until March, we'll have our golden wed- 
ing. We've been industrious and thrifty; 
and we've done well financially. 

“This ain’t the house we lived in with 
the children. That house burned down 
four years ago. It was a lot bigger than 
this. We'd added to it here, and built 
around it there, and put on so many wings 
and porches that you couldn’t hardly 
find the part We started with. 

“We don’t need such a big house now. 
Our boys and girls have grown up and 
gone away. I’m seventy-two years old, 
and I guess that’s too old to he taking 
children to raise. I suppose I’ll always 
have some young folks in the house. I'd 
be lost without ’em. But they’ll most 
likely be what you might call my grand- 
children. There’s enough of them to keep 
me busy as long as I live. 

“And that’s a better return for the 
money we've spent than anything else | 
know of. Take the boy id was telling 
you about, our boy Jim. He’s an officer 
in the regular army now; and I know 
they ain’t got a better one! He’s married 
and has some kids of his own. His 
mother’s still living. You know I told 
you how he wouldn’t mind her? Well, 
now that boy just treats his mother like 
she was a queen. 


se E HAD another boy, Fred, that 
was in the war. He was only nine- 
teen when he enlisted. 

“Seemed as if I couldn’t let that boy 
go. He went off that very night; down to 
some camp away off in the East. Just 
before Christmas he wrote me that he 
was going to France right after the holi- 
days, but that he could get leave to come 
home for Christmas. He was lonesome 
to see his Uncle David and Aunt Sar— 
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A million , 


The output 
of 36 factories 


is required to meet the 
daily demand of Ameri- 
can smokers for this truly 
remarkable cigar — the 
greatest value, by long 
odds, on the market. 


2 for 15° 


Also packed in the handy 
package which contains 10 
cigars and sells for 75c. 


White Owl 
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only he didn’t have the money to make 
that long trip. 

“When I read his letter, I didn’t hardly 
know what to do; because I didn’t happen 
to have that much ready money myself 
just then. I was sitting there, thinking 
about it, when I saw what I thought was 
just a bunch of circulars on the table. I 
picked ’em up—and there was a telegram; 
and when I opened it, I found it was for 
ninety dollars that somebody had paid 
by telegraph. 

“T ran to the back door and called to 
one o’ the men, ‘Hitch up the old mare! 
I got to go to town quick!’ 

“Ninety dollars! Mebbe I could have 
bought something with ninety dollars that 
would have looked fine to other folks. 
But I couldn’t have bought anything that 
would have looked as good to me as a 
sight of that boy. 

“When he left us, after Christmas, I 
gave him twenty-five dollars. ‘I don’t 
want to take it, Aunt Sat!’ he said. But 
I made him put it in his pocket. Some- 
how I knew P was never going to see him 
again. He sent me twenty dollars a 
month, out of his pay, until he died, over 
there in France. And when his com- 
manding officer sent me the little things 
that had belonged to Fred, he said our 
boy was one of the best men he’d had. 


“WE'VE spent a pile of money on our 
children; and yet it seems as though 
the more we spent, the more we got. 
Mebbe the Lord wanted to teach a lesson. 
Kind of seems to me like He did. 

“We had two girls once, Rose and 
Marie. Marie was related to us, but Rose 
wasn’t. course we treated ’em just 
alike. I used to have a little trouble 
sometimes, especially with the boys that 
was related to us. But I always told ’em: 

“See here! They ain’t no favorites 
in this family. You needn’t think you’ve 
pot any special rights, just because you 

appen to be related to me. There’s just 
one line for all our kids; and you’ve got 
to toe that line, just the same as every- 
body else.’ 

“Well, as I was saying, we had Rose 
and Marie; and they was nice, bright 

irls. So I had both of ’em take music 
lessons. I used to go into town with ’em 
and sit there while the teacher gave each 
girl a half-hour—and I kept my ears open 
too! I didn’t know no more about music 
than a chicken does. I took two terms 
when I was a girl; but that ain’t much of 
a musical education. 

“Td listen to the girl’s teacher though, 
and I could figure out what she was tryin 
to tell em. And when we got home, Td 
give a music lesson myself. I took an 
apple and I said, ‘Now then, this is a 
whole note.’ Then I cut it in two. ‘Here’s 
two half-notes,’ I says. I cut the halves 
in two, and that made the quarter-notes. 
Sometimes I’d take toothpicks and say 
- they were notes; and I put the little flags 
on ’em for half-notes and quarter ones. 

“Rose was kind of a dreamer, so she 
didn’t learn quite so fast as Marie. But 
I used to set down by the piano with her. 
‘Now,’ I says to her, ‘we’re going to learn 
this lesson, if it takes all afternoon.’ And 
we did, too. 

“*There’s three of us that’s concerned 
in this,’ I says to her. ‘There’s you and 
me, and the teacher. There’s your time, 
and my money, and the teacher’s rep- 


utation. We’re doing the fair thing by 
you; so of course you want to do the fair 
thing by us.’ 

“We spent a thousand dollars on each 
of those girls, just on their music, I mean. 
But we was glad to do it, because they 
had talent. ee as if a lot of people 
don’t think of putting something nto 
children, but only of getting something 
out of em. That ain’t fair. If anybody's 
got rights, I guess a child’s got more than 
anybody else. The rest of us can take 
care of ourselves; but a kid can’t. He’s 
got a right to be taken care of. 

“I HAD one baby that was one of those 
poor little unfortunates that nobody 
wants. The mother was a youngthingthat 
had got into trouble. Somebody heard 
about her and her baby and asked me to 
take ’em out here, because her own family 
was going to turn her into the streets. 

“That was the only time my husband 
ever put a straw in my way. He said he 
didn’t like to have me bring that kind of 
a girl into our home. Well, I didn’t like 
to myself, because we had children here. 
But I didn’t think the girl was bad. And 
anyhow, I couldn’t see her put out on the 
street. 

“Well, I says to David, ‘I don’t know 

as it ought to be so awful hard to make 
allowances for this girl. You know Christ 
forgave the woman that had seven hus- 
bands! And that woman seems to me a 
signt worse than this girl that ain’t got 
none at all. 
_ “We were in the old house then; and 
it had so many rooms we didn’t have ’em 
all furnished. So I put some things in 
one of the empty rooms and sneaked the 
girl and her baby in there, without telling 
my husband about it. Of course, I told 
him after a while; and he said for me to 
do anything I thought was right. He’s 
a good man—my husband is. 

‘The baby was a puny little thing, and 
before long it got real sick. I took care 
of it day and night for weeks. Sometimes, 
at night, I’d go out in the yard and just 
set there and cry, I was so tired and felt 
so sorry for the little creature. It used 
to just fret all the time, except when Id 
hold it in my arms. When its mother 
held it it would keep right on crying. But 
when I’d take it up it would quiet down 
and drop off to sleep. 

“Toward the last, it got blind. But 
even then, when I’d bend over it, it 
would put up its little hands and feel of 
my face. And then it would seem to know 
it was me—and would stop fretting. 

“Poor little thing! I guess the good 
Lord knew there was just one home where 
that baby could be happy; so He let it 
come there. ... I took care of the mother 
until I could find a good place for her, 
off in another locality, where she could 
start all over again. 

“A good many folks act as if I was kind 
of—well, kind of remarkable, because I’ve 
taken a lot of children that needed a 
home. I remember one day,” she laughed, 
“I was in town, when I heard somebody 
calling, ‘Aunt Sat! Aunt Sat! 1 looked 
around and there was one of my girls that 
had gone back to her mother several years 
before. She come a-running up to me 
and says, ‘Oh, Aunt Sat! There’s some 
ladies over here that say they want to see 

‘ou. 
“My goodness!’ I says. ‘You’d think 


I was a freak out o Barnum’s circus!’ 

“But I ain’t remarkable!” she went on 
seriously. ‘‘Seems to me the remarkable 
folks are the ones that always talk about 
how sorry they are for somebody, but 
don’t do nothing to help ’em. 

“That reminds me,” she said, with her 
contagious smile, “of the time my hus- 
band’s brother broke his leg. It was a 
good many years ago, and we didn’t have 
very much money then. When my hus- 
band read me the letter about his broth- 
er’s accident, he said, ‘My! but I feel 
awful sorry for him!’ 

“‘Humph? I said. ‘Feelings that you 
just talk about are from the teeth out! 

he only kind of feelings that does people 
any good are those that make you reach 
down in your pocket! You think it 
over—and see how sorry you feel in your 
pocket.’ 

“Well, he come around after a while 
and says, ‘I’ve been thinking it over, 
like you told me to, and I guess I feel 
sorry ten dollars’ worth.’ 

“All right!’ I told him. ‘Just as you 

say. 
“That afternoon he had to go to town 
to the bank. And when he got home, he 
come into the house and he says to me, 
‘Well—I done some more thinking, and 
by the time I got to the bank I decided 
I felt sorry twenty-five dollars’ worth.’ 

“That’s better,’ I says. ‘A bank’s an 
awful good place for tolks to do their 
feeling sorry. ” 

Half a dozen times, while we had been 
talking, the nurse had come from the 
sickroom, with the message, “Aunt Sat, 
can you come just a few minutes? Uncle 
David wants you.” And always, breaking 
off in the middle of a sentence, Aunt Sat 
had hurried to answer the summons. 

As she finished her story about how 
and where “feeling sorry” ceases to be 
“from the teeth out,” she was called 
again to the sickroom. While she was 
gone, I sat there, thinking about this 
pian ordinary woman, as she had called 

erself. I thought of the ever-widening 
circle of goodness and kindness that was 
spreading, on and on, touching the lives 
of people she never even would see, yet 
who would be better and happier because 
she had lived. And, as I looked out of 
the window at the brown fields, there was 
a mist in my eyes. When Aunt Sat came 
back into the room I stood up until she 
had taken her seat—and I did it with a 

reater sense of the fitness of the act than 

ever had felt in the presence of any 
fine lady of society. 


“TELL me again,” I said, “why you 
took all those boys and girls.” 

“Well,? she replied slowly, “I guess 
there ain’t but one explanation: the Lord 
knew there was a lot of kids that needed 
somebody to look after ’em; so He put 
the love of children into my heart. Then 
He didn’t give me any of my own; and . 
a had plenty of love for other people’s 

ids. 

“A woman said to me once, ‘It’s an 
awful pity you ain’t got any children 
when you re so fond of ’em.’ And I says, 
‘Well, I guess the Lord knows what He’s 
about better than we do. Anyhow, He’s 
fixed things so I’ve got more children 
than any ten other women I know.’ 

“I had her there!” chuckled Aunt Sat. 
“Because she didn’t have no children at all.”” 
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Over 90% of ONE MILLION 
STILL IN SERVICE 


Since delivering their 
first car, early in De- 
cember, 1914, Dodge 
Brothers have manu- 
factured and sold one 
million motor vehicles. 


Over 90% of all these 
cars are still in active 
service. 


This striking fact stands 
alone—a unique and 

- overwhelming tribute to 
the principles and meth- 
ods responsible for a 
product of such enduring 
worth. 


DODGE BROTHERS 
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Across even the dingiest rug The 
Hoover beats, sweeps and cleans 
an immaculate pathway. It gets 
all the dirt. It cleans things 
clean! Won’t youlet The Hoover 
help youdo your work, and keep 
your home as it should be kept? 
It pays for itself over and over 
again in the added life it gives 
to rugs and carpetings, not to 
mention the time and energy it 
saves. You can afford The Hoover. 
Any one of our Authorized 
Dealers will sell you the new 
model with its ten added fea- 
tures on such easy terms that its 


purchase is no burden at all. 
THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, O. 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


She 


It BEATS... as it Seen as it Cleans 
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What My Neighbors 
Mean to Me 


(Continued from page 7) 


worth of our neighbors. There was no 
house in our street that did not shelter 
thought for her. The old and the young 
came to cheer and encourage her. 

She occupied the sleeping porch; and 
that she might more a pA out upon 
the world we raised her boi on large 
blocks of wood. These blocks were fash- 
ioned for me by Charlie Adams. 

An upper porch of the Asselin house 
was within a few feet of her window. 
Every morning the children gathered 
there to talk to her. Home from school 
they hurried up to visit her. They shouted 
“Good night, Marjorie!” from the open 
window, that long summer through; and 
when winter came they tapped upon the 
pane, a signal which FA could catch and 
understand. 

Almost every day there was brought 
to her by kind hande some new and glad 
surprise. A ring at the door bell meant 
that someone was there with jelly, or 
charlotte russe, or ice cream, or fruit, to 
tempt her appetite. Games and books 
and dolls, too many to count, were laid 
upon her bed. When at last her little 
eyes closed forever on the neighborhood 
which she had loved so well, her sleeping 
porch became a bower of blossoms. 

If you should doubt it now, sorrow 
—which must come to us all—will some 
day show to you the splendor of your 
nel lors 

nce before, I had found a friend 
through suffering. Jim Potter had been 
a neighbor of mine for a year. He lived 
across the street from us on Fourteenth 
Avenue, where we first began our married 
life. He owned the drug store on the 
corner. As “Jim Potter” I knew him and 
assed the time of day with him. He was 
hie a passing acquaintance, and each of 
us knows many such. 

Then came the night our first baby was 
taken from us. I was having a struggle 
in those days to get along; and, I fancy, so 
was he. When went to the drug store 
the next morning, he motioned me to step 
behind the counter. I followed him to the 
rear of the store, where he put both his 
kindly hands upon my shoulders and said: 

“Eddie, I can’t tell you what is in my 
heart. I am sorry—sorry! I just wanted 
to say, that fat you need money, come 
to me.’ 

Only a neighbor! Jim Potter may have 
forgotten the incident, but I shall never 
forget it. To me it stands out vividly; 
the blossoming of a neighbor into a true 
friend. 


'TPEREi is a man in Philadelphia to-day 
who once stood on the brink of business 
failure. He had come to the end of his 
resources. Those who were his known 
friends had done all that they could do 
for him. No banker would assist him 
further. 

Yet he, too, had a neighbor! He had 
chatted with this man a few times. But 
there was no bond between them. 

That evening, disconsolate, discouraged, 
broken in spirit, he went home, knowing 
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10 Shaves 
FREE 


See Coupon 
Five Mistak 
We corrected for you in a Shaving Cream 
By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: ia . 
The five main complaints men made about We discovered that fact, we believe. And 


some shaving soaps were these: 


1—Lather too scanty 
So we made Palmolive Shaving Cream to 
multiply itself in lather 250 times. A tiny bit 
—just one-half gram—suffices for a shave. 
2—Slow action 


So we made a Shaving Cream to act in one 


minute. Within that time the beard absorbs 
15% of water. And that makes a hard beard 
wax-like. 


3—Dries on face 
The lather of Palmolive Shaving Cream 
maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes 
on the face. 


4—Hairs lie down 


That is due to weak bubbles. Strong bubbles 
are essential to support the hairs for cutting. 


Palmolive bubbles are strong. 
5—Skin irritation 
The blend of palm and clive oils makes 
Palmolive Shaving Cream a lotion. It brings 
one fine after-effects. 


Let us prove this 

We ask your permission to prove these 
things—to send you a tube to try. We are 
masters of soap making. One of our soaps— 
Palmolive—is a leading toilet soap of the 
world. 

We have worked hard to excel in a Shaving 
Cream. We made up and tested 130 formulas 
before we attained our ideal. 

Now Palmolive Shaving Cream is a sensa- 
tion. Millions employ it. Tens of thousands 
write to thank us for it. 

Do us the kindness to mail this coupon, for 
your sake and for ours. 


10 SHAVES 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-581, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


Follow with Palmolive After Shaving Talo— 
An invisible way to that well-groomed loak. 


© P. Co. 1924 
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HUNGRY 
FOR A 
SMOKE 


DROPS 
CIGARETTE 
FROM 
CIG-A-LITE 
CONTAINER 


TURNS ON 
=@ CURRENT 
= AND 
= SUCTION 


SATISFACTION 

WITHOUT EVEN 
t SLOWING 

UP HIS CAR 
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as you take én, 


T Splitdorf Cig-a-lite solves the smoke 
problem for the motorist. It saves the time 
pel he in slowing down or stopping to “light 
up;”’ it holds Bien standard size cigarettes 
and keeps them always handy; and—it lights 
’em for you whenever you want a smoke. 


The Cig-a-lite mounts on the dash with 
an electrical and a vacuum connection. It is 
finished attractively and will harmonize with 
other dash fittings. It, also, is simple in con- 
struction, easy to install and always positive 
in the way it lights ’em for you. 


Cig-a-lite now is on sale for $7.50 complete 
($9.00 in Canada) wherever Splitdorf Spark 
Plugs are sold. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send remittance with name of car and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


DEALERS:-—The Splitdorf Cig-a-lite 
offers exceptional sales opportunities for the 
Spring fitting-out season. Write for details 
or get in touch with our nearest branch, 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
NEWARK, N.J. 
Branches: 

ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON DETROIT PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 

PACIFIC AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, INC. 
1452 Bush Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
Branches: Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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that the morning would bring his ruin. 
Across the street sat his neighbor, who 
noticed his downcast look. 

“Something , is wrong over there,” he 
told his wife. “I wonder what it can be.” 

The next morning he walked over to 
see the dejected man. 

“Pve been thinking about you,” he 
said. “Are you in trouble? Is there some- 
thing I can do to help?” 

The man told his story. 

“T’ll advance the money you need,” 
said his neighbor quietly. 

That man, who was on the brink of 
failure, is to-day one of the successful 
business men of Philadelphia. What 
neither friends nor bankers could or 
would do for him a neighbor did. You 

ask why he did it. I asked too, 
I learned the explanation. 

Said the neighbor: “I had seen that 
man day in ae day out with his family. 
I knew his habits of life; and I knew him 
to be worth while. When I saw he was in 
trouble I wanted to help him if I could.” 

So I do care “what the neighbors will 
think,” despite my protestations that I 
don’t. When I put on old clothes and 
look like a ditch digger, when I sit in my 
shirt sleeves on my own front porch vainl 
blustering about my independence, it is all 
sham! Secretly, I am sure that none of my 
neighbors mall think the less of me for 
those petty violations of propriety. But 
if I thought they would, I should not commit 
them. 

It means too much to me, when I turn 
into Atkinson Avenue at evening, to see 
someone along the street wave a friendly 
hand. A a of greeting from the win- 
dows right and left; a shout from the boys 
along the block; a little chat with the 
Asselins before I enter my own front door; 
a word or two with Katrin and Mabel 
MacGlashan, or their mother, who live 
to the east of us—all these things mean 
too much for me to be disdainful of them. 

We grow weary of our neighbors some- 
times. Their loud laughter at night irri- 
tates us now and then. The needless 
honking of their automobile horns disturbs 
our rest. Sometimes neighbors seem to 
interfere in our personal affairs; and oc- 
arial their petty gossip wounds our 

ride. 

“Tf we could just get away from people!” 
is the common cry. I have heard it over 
and over; I have even uttered it myself. 


Not long ago I read an article by one 
who professed to have found happiness 
in n He summed up what we all 
have to say from time to time regarding 
the petty irritations born of convention 
and everyday life; the horrors of being at 
the mercy of well-meaning people; the 
annoyance of being compelled at times to 
submerge your will to the accommodation 
of others; and he presented an argument 
for independence and isolation. 

But was it really convincing? To me it 
was not. The hermit has tried it and 
professed that he has found peace in his 
solitude, but few of us have ever believed 
his professions. Certainly, few of us want 
to become hermits. 

The better and happier way is to get 
along with people—not get away from 
them. It is better to adapt our whims 
and preferences to those of others; to find 
what is best in them. We must overlook 
the petty, little differences in taste and 
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IN ALL THE WORLD NO CAR LIKE THIS 


‘Dont worry, Daddy, i can 


get the Jewett in here iar 


OMEN like the convenient size of the New 

Jewett Six—it tucks itself into handy places— 
converts parking problems into parkingopportunities. 
The steering wheel turns with exceptional ease, due 
to ball-bearing steering spindles. 

The New Jewett’s all-round ease of handling has 
won friends everywhere. It crawls at 2 miles an hour 
in high gear—picks up from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 
7 seconds, in high—goes as fast as you dare—takes 
most any hill in high—for it’s a SIX! Your infrequent 
gear shifting is done easily, due to the smooth Paige- 
type clutch and transmission. You can even change 
from high to second at 30 miles an hour. 


Men willingly trust their loved ones to Jewett, 
having confidence in its proven dependability. It has 
a 6-inch-deep frame, Paige-Timken axles, and big 50 
horsepower motor— high-pressure oiled, like Paige 
and other finest quality cars. 


The New Jewett Six is unique. In all the world 
no car like this! That’s true—as 65,000 Jewett own- 
ers know. Jewett combines qualities and advantages 
that no other car possesses. Mechanically, it is 
matched only by cars costing from $700 to thousands 
more—and then at the sacrifice of convenience and 
economy—for Jewett, remember, sells for only $1065. 


Drive a Jewett before you buy ANY car. Let your 
wife drive it. There’s a Jewett dealer near-by. (oa) 


JEWETT SIX 


ee are BUILT 


As Roomy Inside as 
the Largest 


Although Jewett is of con- 
venient,size, it is as roomy 
inside as bulkier cars, Rear 
seat is 46% inches wide— 
ample for three. Lots of leg 
room for the tallest. Seats 
tilted just right for relax- 
ation. Comfortable riding— 
springs are exceptionally 
long—80% of wheelbase— 


absorbing road shocks grad- 
ually, 
Touring......... $1065 
Brougham....... 1325 
Sedati soso iseia 1495 


De Luxe Roadster. 1195 

De Luxe Touring.. 1220 

De Luxe Sedan ... 1695 
Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra. 
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~ and John went to 


the work bench at fourteen. 


“Providens Mutual 
Representatives are 
proudly conscious of 
the fact that the 
advancement of life 
insurance is a real 
public service. They, 
therefore, carry into 
their work an en- 
thusiasm which can 
never be measure 
in mere monetary 
terms. You may 


pend upon them, 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


© 1923 


It might have been different. For there 
were days when two fond parents sacri- 
ficed and saved and painted mind pictures 
of a future in which high school and col- 
lege were steps to a career. John was to 
Be someone when HE grew up. 


But they were mind pictures, indeed. For 
they reckoned without the mortgage that 
covered the old home— without the ill- 
ness that for years was a constant visitor. 
And John, instead of following the long- 
planned steps to a career went to the 
work-bench at fourteen! 


How different John’s position would have 
been if his parents had provided for his long- 
dreamed-of education by Provident Mutual 
Insurance! It is in just such instances as this 
that Provident Representatives are supplying 
a vital need for thousands of policy holders. 
They are specializing in planned insurance to 
meet the requirements of the individual—in 
planned insurance to take the uncertainty out 
of the future. 


Perhaps you have a future educational problem 
in your mind. Perhaps a mortgage causes you 
some concern. Perhaps your need is straight 
protection for your dependents when you are 
gone. But no matter what your problem may 
be, the nearest Provident Representative can 
help you. If you do not know his address, 
write to the Company itself. 


Founded 1865 


habit which mark our neighbors, and 
hope that they in turn will forgive us our 
own odd ways. 

It is all very well to say that neighbors 
are not to be considered, but the truth is 
they enter into our lives every hour of the 
day. They are a part of us, a strange, in- 
tangible, tide Enable part, but a vital one. 
They can be done away with, of course, 
by moving to a high hill or to a far-away 
place. They can be turned away by a 
cold look and kept away by an attitude of 
unfriendliness. Aceess to your door may 
be made difficult, and the exclusiveness 
you have thought you wanted can be 
obtained for a price. 

But I should not like to live that way. 


"TAERE is a gang playing marbles in our 
living-room to-night as I write this. We 
have been turned into a small room up- 
stairs to make way for them. If we had a 
house far off on a high hill, there would 
be no such shouts of contest going on be- 
low. No muddy feet would be tramping 
down our rugs or leaving their telltale 
stamp upon the upholstery of our furni- 
ture. The house might be orderly and 
neat—but it would be a prison to our boy. 
His young life is filled with companionship 
and fun, because we have neighbors. 

So, I do care what my neighbors think, 
and I do care what they say. And I’m 
glad that they are just as much interested 
in Mother and me as we are in them. Life 
would be pretty drab otherwise. 


The Best Neighbor 
I Ever Had 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N THE article you have just read, Mr. 
Guest tells you about some of his won- 
derful neighbors and the important part 
they have played in his life. Almost all 
of us have had similar experiences. Think 
over the neighbors you have had, and 
decide which one gained the greatest 
measure of your esteem and gratitude. 
Tell of the warm, friendly acts that led you 
to place this neighbor above all the others 
you have known. Was it devotion and 
attention when there was sickness in your 
family? Was it a loan when you were 
facing grave financial trouble? Was it a 
cheering word when you were depressed? 
. . Tell the story as it happened, 
giving the rest of us a clear word picture 
of the person you have in mind, and a 
definite recital of the act, or acts, which 
made such an impression upon you. For 
the best letter of not more than 400 
words, we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes February zoth. Kia 
ning letters will appear in the May issue. 
Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
Macazıne, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ity. i 

Contcbutions to this contest and any 
enclosure cannot be returned; so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures, if you want to pre- 
serve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor 
of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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And the fine car owner naturally seeks the most 
efficient bumper protection he can buy. Rich 
treasures need strong guards. Fortunately, too, 
Biflex Bumpers are integral parts of the beautiful 
car; so gracefully do their harmonious lines blend 
with the ideas of the master car designers. 


Biflex protects your life and car investment with 
a continuous, rebounding spring of finest steel, 
whose matchless strength and resiliency were 
produced by the same science that gives railway 
locomotives their great steel springs. The great 
up-and-down bumping surface, insures against 
interlocking with bumpers of other heights. The 
full-looped ends, which give maximum flexibility, 
give and take blows from any angle, an advantage 
peculiar to Biflex. 
Scientific tests show that the new 1924 model Biflex 
Bumper and brackets are more efficient in withstand- 
ing collisions than its forerunners. A wider spread, 
a deeper curve in the end loops, make Biflex the 
supreme achievement in bumper protection. 
There is a Biflex Bumper for every car made, 
scientifically proportioned in size and weight to 
car design. Priced from $18 to $28. If any dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 

Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guar- 

anteed. They are protected by U. S. Patents. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILL, 
Export Dept., 130 W. 42nd St., New York City 


See it at the New York and Chicago 
Automobile Shows 


TRADE MARK 


Billex 


_ Cushion Bumper 
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Will Gets a Raise 


(Continued from page I1) 


MacAllister money, and that it should 
also be our Christmas presents to each 
other. 

So we were really at the very peak of 
our prosperity that last day of Decem- 
ber, as I sat embroidering happily in the 
afternoon. It had been a grand ip Neper 
the new roadster was in our garage; the 
Burrises had invited us to go into the city 
the next day to the New Year’s matinée; 
and I was feeling peaceful and prosperous 
and content. Itis strange how you can sit 
and embroider on the edge of a great 
chasm in your life, without even knowing 
there is a chasm there and that your rock- 
ing chair is edging constantly closer to 
the edge. 

As I looked out of the window and saw 
Betty Bartell hurrying up the snowy path 
to the door, I was just pleased to see her 
coming. I didn’t know that her knock 
marked a turning point in my whole life. 

She looked kind of strange and wild as 
she came into the living-room, and without 
a word of preliminary she said: 

“ Dorothy, can you-lend me a hundred 
dollars?” 

“A hundred dollars!” I gasped. “Why, 
Betty, I haven’t got a hundred dollars.” 

“Can you get it?” she asked. And her 
eyes looked so wild and her voice was 
queer and tense. s 

“Why, I don’t see how I can,” I fal- 
tered. “Will and I agreed we would never 
borrow from our people unless we were 
sick and absolutely starving. And all that 
we have saved, Will’s been buying some 
farm land over by Verblen with.” 


ETTY kept unbuttoning and button- 
ing her fur coat frantically. 

“Tve got to get it somewhere,” she said 
in the same tense voice. “It means my 
whole future with Harry. I owe it at the 
grocery and other stores here, and yes- 
terday a credit man was up and threatened 
to garnishee Harry’s salary. I put him off, 
telling him I could pay it to-day when we 
got the bonus. Harry and I quarrel all the 
time about money, and I did promise him 
I wouldnt run any bills, but—” she 
shivered: “Oh, I’m afraid to tell him!” 

“Will he give you some of the bonus?” 
I asked. 

She stared at me, her eyes getting dark 
and tragic. 

“Dorothy,” she said, “Harry had just 
telephoned me. There isn’t any bonus 
this year!” 

I just stared in helpless sympathy. 
Betty began to cry. 

“Tm afraid to tell Harry,” she repeated. 

“Maybe you could borrow some from 
Mrs. Stevens,” I suggested. 

“Mrs. Stevens!” she sobbed contemp- 
tuously. ‘Mr. Stevens doesn’t get any 
bonus, either.” ` 

“ But out of their savings, I mean—” 

“Their savings—they’ve got as much 
as we have. They’ll have to let their sun- 
room furniture go back; they’re buying it 
on time. They’re as far back in their rent 
as we are—their car is mortgaged, too.” 

I just stared at her. After a few min- 
utes, she buttoned up her coat and wiped 
her eyes. 
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Maxwell has now accomplished results 
in eliminating vibration in a four-cylinder 
engine, which are little short of startling. 


The device which produces this unprece- 
dented smoothness and steadiness, and 
which gives the good Maxwell yet another 
tremendous superiority, is exclusive to 


Maxwell. 

It is simplicity itself. Instead of the engine 
being bolted rigidly to the chassis frame, in 
the usual way, an ingeniously designed free 
mounting literally floats the front end of the 
engine in the frame. 

Maxwell, with a short, stiff, heavy crank- 
shaft, and light reciprocating parts, had 


already done as much to eliminate vibration 
as can be done in the engine itself. 


Now, this floating engine mounting pre- 
vents the chassis frame from tuning in at 
some point of what engineers call the 
vibratory period. 


The result is that those in the car feel no 
vibration—only the smooth, steady pull of 
the engine’s power—with an entire absence 
of the rumble which until now has been 
typical of closed: cars. 

A ride in the good Maxwell of today will 
literally astonish you—for you will find it 
hard to believe that there are not more 
than four cylinders under the hood. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


SEDAN 
°1295 


F. O. B. Detroit, Tax extra 
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00 form in 


eandy giving 


Fashions may change. And 
even manners. But good form 
in candy giving—never! One 
expresses himself so unmis- 


he sends. 
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Johnston’s Chocolates, particularly 
as presented in the Choice Box— 
twenty-two varieties in one box— 
are altogether the most delightful 
sweetmeat enticement of the day. 
You will find an authorized John- 
ston’s Candy Department in one of 
the better stores in your neighbor- 
hood prepared to supply you. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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“Well, PII have to try Mrs. Curtis 
then,” she said in a hopeless tone. “She 
lent some to me once, and didn’t tell 
Harry; but she said she never would 
again. Maybe—oh, she’ll have to—I 
can’t tell Harry—he’s always cross about 
money, and this time he'll be so worried 
besides—I’m afraid to tell him—oh, I 
hate Mrs. Curtis—but she’ll have to lend 
it to me—I’m afraid to tell Harry—if they 
garnishee his salary he may lose his posi- 
tion.” 


HE went at last into the cold Decem- 
ber snow, holding the fur coat she 
hadn’t paid for tight around her. 

I went back to embroidering, feeling 
shocked and sorry. I wasn’t as sorry for 
Betty as I would have been if I hadn’t 
been pretty sure Mrs. Curtis would lend 
her the money. Mrs. Curtis is stingy and 
sharp-tongued, but they say that under- 
neatiahe is awfully good-hearted. But I 
was certainly thocked. I suppose sooner 
or later the knowledge has to come to 
everybody, but the first shock of it is fear- 
fully upsetting. I had always heard that 
society was‘corrupt, but I had never taken 
much stock in it. And now it had suddenly 
come home to me, right among my own 
friends. ; 

I could scarcely believe it. That you 
could belong to the Harvester crowd, and 
ye owe money to the grocery and the 

utcher shop! Like the low Hunky fami- 
lies down along the tracks. That you 
could keep a maid and have dinner at 
night, and yet be shiftless, have to borrow 
money, something which Will and I have 
always thought was downright disgrace- 
ful, unless you’re sick or something. That 
ae could have a six-cylinder car, and still 

buying a wicker bird cage on time. 

It was enough to shock anybody, and I 
switched on the kitchen light and started 
to get supper, feelin half dazed by the 
revelation. I heard Will’s step crunching — 
up the walk and looked over my shoulder 
at him as he opened the door. Before he 
had had time to take off his coat or stamp 
the snow off his shoes, I knew somethin 
was wrong. Bad news was stamped all 
over his open countenance. 

“What’s the matter, Will?” I de- 
manded. 

Will did not beat around the bush any, 
either: 

“Mr. MacAllister is coming back.” 

“Coming back?” 1 echoed. 

“Yep. Had a letter to-day. He doesn’t 
like California. Says he tikes a place you 
have some weather you stay in the house 
for. He’s coming back.” 

“And he'll take care of his own build- 
ings then?” 

“Yep. My job’s gone. And my twenty- 
five per.” 

“Oh, my soul!” I sat down limply in a 
chair by the kitchen table. 

“Isn't that the limit?” Will asked. 

For a few moments, we just stared at 
each other. Then the real meaning of 
what had happened began to percolate 
though me. 

“Why, we won't be getting a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month any 
more,” I said. 

Will shook his head gloomily. 

“What hits me hardest of all.” he said, 
“is that we won’t be able to keep the 
roadster. 

“Oh, Will!” I fairly wailed it. It is one 
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NE chassis, one standard 
of quality, with a type of 
body to meet every personal 
transportation need. 


One quality—and that the high 
Hupmobile standard—because 
Hupmobile manufactures its 
product complete in its own 
extensive factories, and exer- 
cises the most rigid control over 
the raw materials which come 
from outside sources. 


‘The beauty and value that are 
built on sound design; and a 
design that works first and last 
for the comfort and safety of 
the passengers, and the lasting 
satisfaction of the owner. 
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To-day outselling all other makes of safes 


The American Magazine 


THE WORLD’S SAFEST SAFE 


Sare-Caprner No. 53—One of eighty-three models and sizes. Also 
made with Slide-in Doors—the newest feature in safe building— 


for economy of space. 


Interiors adjustable to your special needs. 


Sold on divided payments if desired. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


Only an idea 18 years ago— 


Both the value and the volume 
of to-day’s business records de- 
mand the certified and measured 
fire protection afforded only by 
Tus Sare-CaBINET. 

Fires are more severe to-day 
than ever before, and occur at 
the rate of one every minute. 
The known tangible property 
loss is appalling. But it is im- 
possible to compute the tremen- 
dous additional loss to business 
men through the destruction of 
their inventories, invoices, ac- 
counts receivable and the records 
on which business is based. 

In fact, the history of fire 
demonstrates the remarkably 
consistent failure of inadequate 
record-protecting devices. 

Tus Sare-CaBinit is the one 
protective device that has kept 
pace in its construction with the 
increasing severity and frequen- 
cy of fires, and the ever-grow- 
ing values of business records. 


THE 


Sars-CaBinet standards of con- 
struction are the highest known 
to the safe-making industry. 

Tue SAFE-CABINET affords a 
known degree of protection 
which will not deteriorate with 
age. It has brought the vital 
records of hundreds of busi- 
nesses through severe fires, 
thereby saving uncounted sums 
of money, years of effort, and at 
times the business itself. 

There is no other protection 
like Sare-CaBINET protection. 
There is only one genuine SAFE- 
CABINET. There is only one 
Sare-CaBINET COMPANY. 


THE SAFE-CABINET MAN 


Tur Sare-Capinet Man will make 
a complete analysis of your filing 
requirements and your fire dangers; 
will suggest ways of economizing 
space; will save you time an 
money. He may save your business. 


His services are without charge. 
Phone Tue Sare-CaBINET branch 
office in your city, or write to THE 


Sare-CaBINeT Company, Marietta, 


Ohio. 


SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Factories at Marietta, Ohio—Agencies in 150 principal cities. 


kind of shock to learn that society is cor- 
rupt, but quite another to realize that you 
are going to drop out of the two-car class 
yourself. “Unless,” I said suddenly, hope- 
fully, “we should just take money enough 
out of what we’ve saved and pay for it 
outright.” 

“That’s a fact,” Will said. “Lets look 
at the check book and see how much we 
can raise. 

I set the teakettle back on the stove and 
we spread, the check book out on the 
kitchen table. We’d both made out the 
last few checks when we were in a hurry, 
and hadn’t carried forward the balance. 
So it took a few minutes of subtractin 
before we could tell how much we did 
have. And as Will subtracted the last 
check, I stared at the check book in horri- 
fied amazement. 

We had a balance of ten dollars and 
twenty-seven cents! 

“That can’t be right!” I gasped. 
“Why, we had over two hundred dollars 
when you got your raise—don’t you re- 
member? We were almost ready to make 
a payment on the Verblen land.” 

ill went back over the figures, while I 
watched him in fearful faseination. There 
were a lot of stubs. Before he got the 
raise we hadn’t made out hardly any 
checks, paying for almost everything in 
cash, except the rent and payments on the 
land. But there had been so many things 
since that we had had to send a check 
for—theatre tickets, Mrs. Scoggins’s cats, 
the subscription to the golf magazine 
—rafts of check stubs. And not a mis- 
take we could find! 3 

lig a there’s a bunch of money left 
in the budget box,” said Will hopefully. 

We got out the tin box and unlocked it. 
Dust had sifted in a little. But there was 
no bunch of money. There was a fifty- 
cent piece in the “Doctor and Dentist” 
cubbyhole, a nickel and two pennies in 
the “Labor and Services.” And that was 
all. Not a single dollar bill. And ten 
dollars and twenty-seven cents in the 


bank. 
THE truth dawned on us both at once. 


In four months, getting twenty-five 
dollars a month more than we had ever 
had before, and feeling as rich as Croesus, 
we had been going backward all the time. 
We had spent two hundred and thirty 
dollars more than we had made. It didn’t 
seem possible; but there were the figures. 
I simply stared at them. 

“Well,” said Will, “you see where 
you've brought us with your fancy par- 
ties.” 

“Where J’ve brought us!” I gasped. 
“Where J’ve brought us! I didn’t buy a 
stop-light or take an idiotic course in 
sleight of hand, did 1?” 

“No; you've just been trying to live up 
to Betty Bartell’s ideas every way you 
turned,” said Will. ‘Pink satin bed- 
spreads!” 

“Well, I guess—” I began indignantly. 
But to my disgust, my voice caught and 
broke and I could feel tears smarting in 
my eyes. I was awfully mad at Will, to be 
blaming me like that; but I couldn’t seem 
to stay just mad—I couldn’t choke back a 
lost, forlorn feeling. It is a terrible thing 
to have your husband turn against you. 
Someway, I kept seeing Betty Bartell 
afraid to tell Harry about the hundred 
dollars. . . . “Well, I g-guess I wasn’t the 
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The Burroughs shown 
above is one of a wide vari- 
ety of adding, bookkeep- 
ing, calculating and billing 
machines built by the old- 
est and largest company of 
its kind in the world. It 
has the full visible key- 
board and other standard 
features that insure speed 
and simplicity in figuring. 
Try this Burroughs Adding coupon, and we will send you 
Machine on all your figure work. this standard Burroughs to use 
See how quickly, easily and ac- for 15 days. 
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only one that w-wanted to subscribe to 
Mrs. Scoggins’s c-c-cats!” 

Will just stared gloomily at the check 
book. The forlorn feeling swept over me, 
choking back even madness, in a great sick 
wave. Will standing there beside me 
seemed a million miles off. It was as 
though we were people who had never 
liked each other at all. There was a long 
silence. Then Will said slowly: 

“I was the one, though, that wanted to 
get the roadster.” 

“No, you weren’t,” I said honestly. “I 
wanted it just as bad as you did.” 

Suddenly, Will pushed back the check 
book, sat down beside me on the one 
kitchen chair, putting his arm around me 
to keep me from falling off. 

“Doll,” he said solemnly, “‘we’ve been 
a pair of fools!” 

Oh, the unexpected, heavenly sound of 
that sentence! 

dropped my head on Will’s shoulder 
and sobbed in sheer relief. I didn’t mind 
that it was true! Will’s arm was tight 
around me and he said we. 


THE next morning we went down to 
Petey Jensen’s before ten o’clock and 
sold him the roadster. Then, before we 
went to Mother’s for New Year’s dinner, 
we dusted out the old budget box and di- 
vided up Will’s hundred dollars. Hon- 
estly, it seemed a pretty good way to 
be starting the new year, after all—the 
d old budget that we knew would work. 
fter the first shock, we didn’t seem even 
to mind. We agreed that it’s better to 
live on a hundred a month, and know just 
where you're at, than on fifteen hundred 
a year—or even more—and think that 
you’re the Vanderbilts, while you’re really 
just eating up your old savings. Why, at 
the rate we were going, one more raise 
would have put us on the town! 

As a matter of fact, Father Horton has 
hinted pretty strongly that Will is going 
to have a regular raise before long. We 
don’t know how much it will be, or any- 
thing; but we don’t have to worry about 
that any, don’t have to decide what social 
set it will put us into. That New Year’s 
Eve Will and I picked out our social set 

` for life. 
ORE important correspondence goes out of It’s a pretty big set right here in Mont- 
some hotel lobbies than many a great busi- rose. Judge Burton and the Scogginses 


ness can boast. The traveling man on the and the Burrises belong to it, and most of 
; our young crowd. And so does Petey 


firing line demands both action and accu- Jensen and the night watchman at the 
A) racy. That’s why the Royal Typewriter is arvester plant! It’s all the people that 


e i : earn their money before they spend it, 
© so popular with the public stenographer. at. bhp: SNGEL SAE Gave SORIA, 


Straight dictation — no mistakes—rush, whether it’s much or little. It’s old ladies 


rush, rush! When the timetable threatens who know they can afford to support 
homeless cats before they set out to do it, 


and you want good work, you can al- furnace men who send their girls to col- 
ways depend on the Royal. lege. They may not get a big car or a 
wicker bird cage quite as soon as the Betty 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. Bartells, but when they do there’s no 
364-366 Broadway New York City mortgage on the car, and there’s money 

Branches and Agencies the World Over enough left over to get a little bird seed 


“ Work.” for the bird. i s 
Compas Me Uae Weve had our fling at prosperity. It 


nearly ruined us, but we aren’t either of us 
sorry. It is something to have learned that 
there isn’t any income you can’t spend 
more than. No matter what we may ever 
have, we'll never feel so rich again. And 


it was fun to soar socially. e aren’t 
Mark sorry. But weve had our last soar. Will 


TYPEWRITERS and I have picked our social set for the 


rest of our lives. 
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If You Really Want to Win Out- 
Get Ready for It 


—William Livingstone 


As you read the stories of successful men in TuE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, what big thought do they leave with you? 
Is there some one big thing that is common to the experience of all? Is there one secret of success that they 
can all pass on to you? The experiences of these men differ in details. But all of them say that 

training is the secret of success, and without training real success is impossible. 


Read what Wm. Livingstone, President of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Detroit, and head of the Lake Carriers’ Association, says: 


“| man who rises to an emer- 

gency is the man who has fitted 
himself to do so by years of labor 
and study and work. But the man 
who expects to win out in business 
without self-denial and self-im- 
provement and self-applied obser- 
vation stands about as much chance 
as a prize-fighter would stand if he 
started a hard ring-battle without 
having gone thru an extensive 
training period.” 

—AmeEnicaNn Macazing, Jan. 1923. 


L. F. Loree, President of the 
Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road, says: 
fees can earn his daily 
bread by working eight hours a 
day. The use one makes of his 
spare time is what counts. I have 
never yet known a man to win to 
the heights without spending in 
study and self-improvement most 
of the spare time that the average 
man squanders.” 
— AMERICAN MAGAZINE, Sept. 1922. 


Hudson Maxim, the great 
inventor, says: 
i HEN I left school, I had 


only fairly started toward getting an education. I have 
been a close student ever since.” 


—AMERICAN MAGAZINE, Jan. 1923. 


Franklin Remington, President of the Foundation 

Company, says: 

“MHE average man, however earnest and faithful, has a 
tendency to be one-sided. 

He develops in his own specialty and never outgrows it. 
He fails to visualize the demands and qualifications of leadership 
and to fit himself to assume it. Few men work intelligently 
toward the big, distant goal. If a'purchasing agent has ambitions 
to become the president of his company, he must acquire the gen- 
eral knowledge, the outlook, the social understanding, without 
which no leader of an important modern business enterprise can 
swing the job.” 

—American MAGAZINE, Aug. 1922. 


In Caneda—C. P. R. Building, Toronto. In Australia—42 Hunter Street, Sydney 
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These men started under handi- 
caps that are greater than yours. 
They say to you, “What you will 
become depends on what you do 
outside the office. Occupy a few 
minutes every day with a definite 
plan of business reading.” 


They have been thru the fight; 
by their positions and incomes they 
are entitled to speak. 

Men of similar caliber and success 
constitute the Advisory Council of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
They are: 


JoserH Frencn Jounson, Dean 
of New York University School of 
Commerce; GENERAL DUPONT, 
the well-known business execu- 
tive; Percy H. Jounston, Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York; Dexter S. 
Kimsatt, Dean of the Engineer- 
ing Colleges, Cornell University; 
Jonn Hays Hammon, the em- 
inent engineer; FREDERICK H. 
HurpMan, Certified Public Ac- 
countant; JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 
the statistician and economist. 


Put your faith in these men. 


The coupon will bring you a Def- 
inite Plan of Business Progress. This 
Plan was prepared by successful men 
for men who want to be more suc- 
cessful. It tells you how you can 
gain, by a few minutes’ reading every day, the sound knowledge 
of business principles that will fit you to take your place beside 
these men. There is not a word of theory in it. Itis hard facts 
from cover to cover, yet wonderfully interesting ..... the best 
little book ever offered to the man who asks, “Where will I be 
in business ten years from now?” 

Get this clear picture of what the future holds for you. The 
Plan is free to thoughtful men and involves no obligation. Fill 
in the coupon and mail it today. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
979 Astor Place New York City 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 
which 1 may keep without obligation. 
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HE Boyce Moto-Meter is not only 

necessary to your driving comfort 
and safety; it is the final touch of beauty 
on your car. Remember there is a Boyce 
Moto-Meter for every car—from a Ford 
to a Rolls-Royce—and that ‘‘Your car 
deserves one.”’ 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers 
and Boyce Moto-Meters exclusively 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


The sign of a 
progressive 
dealer 
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It’s a Wise Wife That 
Knows Her Husband 


(Continued from page 25) 


the purchase of a shiny black automobile. 
A president was entitled to an automo- 
bile; even one of the board boys had a 
small one. Mr. Willets had heard of a 
time-payment plan; one paid as one rode. 

“Please, Harrison, dear! Not yet.” 

ust like a woman. 
he second had to do With the removal 

of their residence to a neighborhood more 
in keeping with things of finance and big 
business. A fifty-two-hundred-dollar-a- 
year president living in a sixty-dollar 
apartment! 

“ Please, Harrison dear! Not yet.” 

Mr. Willets sharply demanded reasons. 

Haltingly, his wife spoke of high rents, 
new curtains, and old rugs which never 
seemed to fit new rooms. Mr. Willets 
waved her objections aside. “I must in- 
sist,” he said sharply. “I believe the 
events of the past few months have placed 
my judgment in a position superior to cur- 
tains and old rugs.” 

That settled that. Mrs. Willets would 
look around. 


N THE world of high finance important 

events happen in the twinkling of an eye. 
Stocks which seem impressively strong 
suddenly develop a terrific inclination in 
the opposite direction; securities, weak 
for months, jump five points overnight. 
Plungers go broke; board boys become 
millionaires. And in the midst of it, im- 
pressive and calm, sat the president of the 

fillets Security Company on a certain 
bright morning in early fall. And then, in 
the proverbial twinkling, the door was 
thrust rudely open. A huge lieutenant of 
police filled the opening. 

“You the head av this dump?” he bel- 
lowed. 

Mr. Willets arose, his respect for the 
law lost in the coarseness of the bellow. 
“T am Mr. Willets, president of this com- 
pany,” he said, with frigid dignity. “If 
there is anything you desire, please see my 
Mr. Waters, in the outside office.” 

The lieutenant grinned. “Very good,” 
he conceded, ‘‘an’ that Pd do willin 
enough; only your Mr. Waters—as ye 

robably very well know—left about a 
halfhoue ago with the cash drawer in a 
travelin’ bag. Ye big fat crook!” 

Waters gone! Fat crook! Mr. Willets 
felt his world turning under him. “I 
assure you,” he managed, finally, “that 
you will answer to your superiors for any 
insolence. Mr. Waters doubtless has just 
stepped out—” 

Fhe lieutenant guffawed. ‘‘ Doubtless 
| he has, an’ with all the sucker money ye’ve 
stowed away. Pick up your hat an’ come 
along. The Books ought to be in the wagon 
by this time.” 

Books? Wagon? Mr. Willets ran a 
dazed hand across his wet brow. Was 
the man crazy? “Do I understand,” he 
stuttered finally, “‘that—that you are 
charging me—and my associates with 
some—crime?’ 

The representative of law and order re- 


moved his cap and stared open-mouthed. 
“You’re a new one on me,” he admitted. 
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This Happened to Mr. J. L. M., Jr. 
—before he got HIS Philco. 
What experiences—embarrassing 
or dangerous—have you ha 
with just ordinary batteries? 


NEW PRICES 


for genuine fall- 
powered, guaranteed 


—and then he got his Philco! 


A mighty surge of power for quick starts in the coldest 
weather! A strong, vigorous and sustained flow of current 


BATTERIES 
that keeps your lights brilliant—your ignition steady and 


Ford, Chevrolet, Overland, sure-fring. 
Durant 4, Star, etc. That’s why a Philco Diamond-Grid Battery adds so tre- 


$ 8 5 = mendously to the comfort and safety of winter driving—why 
thousands of car owners are replacing their under-size, under- 
powered batteries with full-size, full-powered Philcos. 


Buick, Nash, Jordan, 
Hudson, Packard, 
Studebaker, etc. 


Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries owe their great power, long- 
life and shock-proof strength to their Diamond-Grid Plates, 
Quarter-sawed Separators and other sound engineering 
features. With Philco Retainers they are guaranteed for 


$ 2290 two years. 

Forestall hand-cranking by installing YOUR Philco now. 
+ Exchange prices east of the Mississi There is a Philco Station near you. k in your phone 
Bir Sore Pe Comuinn Phe ae pened book for “Philco Battery Sales and Service.” 
proportionately low. A 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO aika tts aha BATTERIES 


DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES 


FOR RADIO OWNERS—a storage battery so safe you The Philco Charger enables you to use smaller, lighter, and 
can use it in the living room and recharge while you sleep—so simple lower-priced batteries. Fori metani a genuine Philco 2-4 volt 
WD UV 199 tubes, costs you only 


a child oa operate it—so economical it costs only a few cents per Battery: for WD II, 
erway fr ce tofharging. The new PHILCO CHARGER comes com- $6.95. See your radio aa or N us. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- | 
tion on my part. 
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How hasty eating and soft foods 


ruin your teeth 


Arnoucn we give our teeth 
more care than any other nation, 
and in spite of the fact that we 
are blessed with a dental profes- 
sion without equal the world 
over, still our teeth deteriorate, 
our gums are growing soft. 


The diet of today weakens 
the gum structure 


The records of the clinics and the 
daily experience of the dental 
profession show an alarming in- 
crease in the number of tooth 
troubles which have their source 
in the gingiva(the gum structure) 
of the human mouth. 


We Americans eat our food too 
quickly. We are the fastest caters 
in the world. And hasty eating of 
these rich, soft, modern foods of 
ours is to blame for the distress- 
ing conditions our dentists are 
called upon to face. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
For soft food cheats the gums of 
the exercise once provided by 
rougher, coarser foods. Hasty 
eating prevents the massage given 
by thorough mastication. And 
lacking stimulation, our gums are 
growing pampered and soft, as 
muscles do when deprived of reg- 
ular exercise. Pyorrhea, infected 
roots, diseased sockets and gin- 
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40 Rector St., NewYork, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 


givitis are just the normal effects 
from the given causes. 


Recognizing this condition, thou- 
sands of dentists have written us 
that they use Ipana Tooth Paste 
in restoring tender or congested 
gums to normalcy. In stubborn 
cases they prescribe a massage of 
the gums with Ipana after the 
regular brushing with Ipana. 


How Ipana helps soft gums 
become healthy 


For Ipana Tooth Paste contains ziratol, 
a recognized hemostatic, used through- 
out the country by dentists after extrac- 
tion, to allay the bleeding of the wound, 
to heal infected tissue and to restore to 
the gums their normal tonicity. Its pres- 
ence in Ipana is the cause of Ipana’s 
great virtue in strengthening soft gums 
and in keeping them firm and healthy. 


Send for a trial tube today 


If you desire to experience for yourself 
the benefits of Ipana Tooth Paste, we will 
gladly send you a sample size of Ipana, 
enough to last for ten days. You can 
judge from the sample, not only the 
healing effect of Ipana, not only its fine, 
free-from-grit consistency, not only its 
remarkable power to clean safely and 
thoroughly, but you can judge, too, its 
fine flavor and clean taste. For Ipana is 
a perfect proof that a tooth paste need 
not have an unpleasant taste, in order 
to be a beneficial agent. 


IPANA 


— made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 


“Av course we don’t think you’re crooks 
at all—that’s why we're givin’ ye a ride 
in the wagon. A little boy down at the 
district attorney’s office just wants to 
take a look at a real, live, bucket-shop 
operator.” 

Mr. Willets fell back against the wall, 
white-faced and trembling. It had sud- 
denly come to him that this officer was in 
deadly earnest. 

“Are ye ready?” 

With an inarticulate sob of joy, Mr. 
Willets remembered Mr. Slater. The color 
came back into his face. He breathed 
easier. 

“Just a minute. I can prove that you 
are entirely mistaken. If you will step 
across the hall with me—” 

“ Nothing doing. Old stuff!” 

Mr. Willets held out a pleading hand. 
“I give you my word of honor,” he said 
earnestly. The gentleman across the 
hall is my partner, Mr. Slater. He will 
explain everything, I feel sure.” 

‘Your partner?” The lieutenant 
dangled a pair of handcuffs menacingly. 
gt on,” he said; “but watch your- 
self. 

Mr. Willets opened the door leading to 
the corridor, and the lieutenant was at his 
heels. The door across the hall was un- 
locked. Newspapers scattered about the 
floor. Cigarette stumps. A cheap desk and 
chair, both empty. Mr. Willets stared 
wild-eyed about the empty room. 

“Your friend,” the lieutenant observed 
softly, “must av gone to a fire.” 

Slowly the two walked back to the 
rivate office. “What gets me,” said the 
aw, “is the nerve of you, sitting here 
tryin’ to bluff it through, when the 

rest av your little playmates has tripped 


awa ay 

Mr. Willets tried one more effort at 
presidential dignity: 

“Tt was my duty, as a good executive, 
to be here in case | was wanted.” 

Lieutenant Halloran shook his puzzled 
head slowly. “Well, anyway,” he said 
shortly, “‘you’re a good executive—and 
you’re wanted now.” 

Mr. Willets moved his lips slightly, but 
no words came. Silently he went with the 
officer to the street, still hoping vaguely 
that it was all a horrible mistake. But when 
he saw curious eyes peering at him, and saw 
the gaping back end of the police patrol, 
his executive dignity left him completely, 
and he stood for a moment staring wildly 
about him. 

“Git` in,” said O’Halloran, “they’re 
waitin’ for us.” 


AID the district attorney to his assist- 
ant, after a half-hour’s constant ques- 
tioning of the president of the Willets 
Security Company, “Either this fellow is 
the slickest crook I have ever run up 
against or else he is the simplest mutton- 
head alive.” 

The telephone jangled at his elbow. 

“Show Te in,” he directed. Then he 
whistled softly. ‘“‘Better and better,” he 
exclaimed. “ Beardsley, of the Better Busi- 
ness Commission, is out here with Bucket- 
Shop Benny Goldman chained to a cop. 
Caught him at the depot with two suit 
cases of nice Liberty bonds. Been looking 
for Benny for nearly two years.” 

When the door opened, Mr. Willets half 
arose from his chair in the corner, and 


then fell back weakly. Handcuffed to a 
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100 Years 


OW wonderful it would be if our bodies were 

like the “one-hoss shay”—if we kept on going 
until we just collapsed from old age! What joy to live 
alife free from pain and illness, filled with pleasant 
activities and followed by a 
natural passing away—just the 
simple stopping of a worn-out 
heart! 


Heart disease is another matter. 
Today more people die from 
heart disease than from tuber- 
culosis or cancer or pneumonia. 
And many of them die need- 
lessly. Heart disease is so little 
understood and sogreatly feared! 


There has been a hush when- 
ever the dread words were 
mentioned. Those who had it 
were afraid to exercise, afraid 
to work, afraid of this—afraid 
of that. 


But it need not be so. Heart 

is not the tragically 
incurable and unpreventable 
affliction it was thought to be. 


Nature, in most cases, makes 
the heart strong enough to 
serve faithfully for a long life— 
there are few bad machines 
turned out of her work shop. 


Day and night, year in and year 
out, this most wonderful ma- 
chine in the world does its 
work. It has no rest, from the 
day you are born to the day 
you die. 


And then, * * * * 


All at once, an 


Steadily, steadfastly, second by 
second and minute by minute, 
this marvelous muscle contracts 
and expands—contracts and 
expands—pumping the blood all through your body. 
More than 30 million times a year this action is repeated. 


Treat your heart fairly—protect it from the things that 
may injure it and you have little to fear. Heart disease 

grown to such alarming figures as the greatest life 
destroyer in the United States, simply because people 
have not dealt intelligently with it. 


It has been estimated that 2% of the 
population of ae United States, or 
more t 2,000,000, have organic other 
heart disease. leads. 
Statistics show that one industrial 
worker in every fifty has a serious 
heart defect. And one out of every 
13, so suffering, dies. 

The annual death toll of heart disease 
in the United States is 150,000. 


have learned how to fight tu! 


Published by 


“Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss 


shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years toa day, 


* * It went to peers all at once,— 
nothing first,— 
Just as bubbles do when they burst!” 


We are grateful to Mrs, Howard Pyle 
and Houghton Mifiin Company e 
permission to reprint Howard Pyle’s 
historic picture of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ wonderful ‘*One-Hoss Shay.” 


Prior to 1912 tuberculosis caused more 
deaths in the United States than any 

disease. Since then, heart dis- 
ease reason is that the 
death rate for tuberculosis has dro 
while the death rate for heart disease 
has remained almost stationary. 


In the communities yore 


ped, but also a splendid increase in the 


people 
rculosis, 
it becomes less of a menace each year. 


to a Day 


Many damaged hearts can be made to do their work 
through proper rest and care. The heart has amazing 
recuperative powers and often will mend itself if given 
a chance. 


But even though you have some serious 
organic heart trouble, there is 
no reason why you should des- 
pair. Some of the busiest, most 
useful people in the world, are 
heart sufferers. 


If you have heart disease do not 
lose hope. A noted heart s 
ialist said: “The cases in which 
people drop dead from heart 

_ disease are comparatively few. 
If those with impaired hearts 
will follow the instructions of 
their physicians they can live 
practically normal lives—and 
wt most likely die of something 
else. 


Find out how to live so you will 
not over-tax your heart. Learn 
the kind of occupations that are 
safe for you. Let your doctor 
tell you what you may do and 
what you must not do. 


A lot of people are suffering 
from imaginary heart disease. 
Don’t try to decide for yourself. 
There is scarcely a sensation 
associated with 
heart disease 
which may not 
be caused by 
some other dis- 
order. The most 
important thing 
is to live hygi- 
enically, to keep 
yourself strong 
and well, so that 
disease germs 
will have little 
chance to attack your body. When you 
are ill put yourself at once in your 
doctor’s care and obey his orders. 


Have your heart carefully examined after 
every attack of serious illness. 


Aim for “A hundred years to a day.” 


As fast as people understand what 
can be done to prevent and relieve 
heart di , there will be not only 
a decrease in the number of deaths, 


number of lives completely 
transformed — from mdence and 
anxiety to usefulness and happi- 
ness. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~= NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


SO kes 


Mothers, sisters, wives 


A CORPORATION is often regarded as im- 
personal— great plants, great resources, 
which are owned by only a few. 


More than 68,000 investors own General 
Motors and divide its earnings. They live 
in every state in the Union, in Canada and 
in 16 foreign lands. 


Of these General Motors stockholders, 
58,000 own 100 shares or less. 


More than 18,000 stockholders are women 
—mothers, sisters, wives. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capitac - CHEVROLET + OLDSMOBILE 
Oakx.tanp - GMC Trucks 


policeman, debonair, teeth agleam in a 
good-natured smile, was Mr. later! Be- 
side them came a young man carrying two 
suit cases. 

“Hello, Willets, old fathead!” Slater 
greeted genially. 

“You cutthroat!” shouted Mr. Wil- 
lets. “ You unmitigated wretch!” 

“Papa spank,” said Mr. Slater lightly. 

But for Mr. Willets no reply was pos- 
sible. The trio had stepped through the 
door and disclosed the Poarth member of 
their party: It was Mrs. Willets, primly 
erect! 

The next half-hour was a nightmare to 

r. Willets. Snatches of conversation 
drifted through to him as across great 
spaces. The young man Beardsley seemed 
to do the talking... far away. Someway 
his brain pieced together portions of the 
conversation: Mrs. Willets had gone to 
the head of the store. . . . Her husband’s 
former employers. . . . They had referred 
her to him... Beardsley. . . . They had 
been working together ever since— Wait- 
ing.... Watching... . Had to hurry at 
last... . Depot.... running fight. 

Someone shook Mr. Willets lightly. 
The district attorney was speaking. “You 
are free to go, Mr. Willets,” he was say- 
ing. “Later for a witness perhaps; but 
nothing now.” 

Mrs. Willets was by his side. Rub- 
bing his wrists. Whispering. “Its all 
right, Harrison dear. Don’t worry. Ev- 
erything will come out all right. ‘When I 
saw Mr. Young at the store, he said 
that if what I was afraid of was true, you 
could come back there. Isn’t that nice, 
dear?” 

Mr. Willets arose in silent grandeur. “I 
have been deceived,” he said. “ But I will 
still go forward. My time will come.” 

“Yes-s, dear.” 

At the door the district attorney asked 
one more question: “Tell me, Mrs. Wil- 
lets, how you first came to suspect that 
everything was not as it should be.” 

No sai of triumph lighted the little 
woman’s face. “I just knew,” she said 
simply, “that no one could pay my hus- 
band a hundred dollars a week and be 
honest about it.” 


ON THE way home Mr. Willets main- 
tained an air of stately silence. He 
remained aloof as Mrs. Willets busied 
herself with luncheon. 

They sat down in silence. The soup Mr. 
Willets found to be nourishing. On a plat- 
ter before him a generous portion of round 
steak sent up an appetizing aroma. Mr. 
Willets sighed. After all, a woman was 
but a woman, with a woman’s natural 
limitations. 

“When,” he inquired carelessly, “‘did 
Mr. Young specify—that is, did he set 
any date for my return?” 

‘Any time, Harrison dear.” 

Mr. Willets nodded gravely and reached 
for the round steak—cut thin. 


“GREAT Things Are Being Done By 
Men Who Think Boldly” is the sub- 
ject that Bruce Barton has taken for 
an extraordinary interview with a big 
scientist and engineer, who tells you 
of some of the wonders that lie di- 
rectly ahead, and of how we can 
improve ourselves to take our part in 
the new scheme of things. 
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A complete assortment of the world’s finest 
smoking tobaccos — sent to any smoker 
anywhere— on 10 days approval 


ofA new idea for Pipe-Smokers: 


12 famous tobaccos, packed in 
ahandsome Humidor—shipped to you 
direct to help you find the soul-mate for 
your pipe. 


GUARANTEED BY 
Ha tuarcan Sebacerle 
OST men have written their 
John Hancocks on a lot of 
“dotted lines.” But, if you’re a pipe- 
smoker, we'll wager that you’ve 
never signed a fairer, sweeter con- 
tract than the little coupon at the 
bottom of this page. 

Justa few strokes of your pen—and 
you can end your quest of years for 
a perfect smoking tobacco—drawing 
dividends for life in unalloyed pipe- 
satisfaction. 


But we are 
getting ahead 
of our story. 
‘The average 
pipe - smoker 
is thegreatest 
little experi- 
menter in the 
world. He’s 
forever try- 
ing a “new 
one,” confi- 
dent that 

some day 


he’ll find the real affinity for his pipe. 


Knowing smokers as we do—and 
knowing tobaccos as we do—we felt 
that we’d be doing a friendly turn 
for everybody if we found a way to 
settle this question once and for all, 
to the satisfaction of every smoker. 


So we created the Humidor 
Sampler, 


Into a bright red lacquered humi- 
dor case, we have packed an assort- 
ment of twelve famous smoking 
tobaccos—covering the whole range 
of tobacco taste. 


To test these 12 tobaccos is to go 
the whole route in delightful pipe 
tobacco experience, trying out every 
good flavor and aroma known to 
pipe connoisseurs. 


There are myriads of different 
brands of smoking tobaccos on the 
market. But of them all, there are 
12 distinctive blends which, in our 
opinion, stand in a class by them- 
selves for superlative individuality 
of flavor, aroma and smooth, sweet, 
éven quality. - 


These twelve decisive blends—the 
twelve “primary colors” of tobaccos 
—have been selected for the Humi- 
dor Sampler. When you have tried 
these twelve, you have tried the best; 


if your tobacco-ideal is to be found 
anywhere, it must be one of these. 


Ten-Day Approval Offer 


We are eager to send the Humidor assort- 
ment to any smoker, anywhere, on ten days’ 
approval. 

nd no money. Just sign and mail the 
coupon. That will bring you the Humidor 
assortment direct from our factories to your 
den. When the postman brings the package, 
deposit $1.50 with him, plus postage. 

if x ten-day try-out of these tobaccos 
doesn’t give you more real pipe pleasure than 
you’ve ever had before, besides revealing the 
one perfect tobacco for your taste—the cost 
is on us. 

Simply return the Humidor, and you'll get 
your $1.50 and the postage back pronto— 
and pleasantly. The coupon is your obedient 
servant; use it. 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 


The American Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Marburg Branch, Dept. 32, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, 2S 

proval, one of Y < e a 
your Humidor C ; 
Samplers of = 
twelve different smoking tobaccos. 4 will 
pay postman $1.50 (plus postage) on receipt 
—with the understanding that if I am not 
satisfied I may return Humidor in 10 days 
and you agree to refund $1.50 and postage 
by return mail. 


Address 

Note:—If you expect to be out when post- 
man calls you may enclose $1.50 with coupon 
and Humidor will be sent to you postpaid. 
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“Accuracy starts my day OK’ 
—and the beauty of a Sessions 
Clock is a joy always!” 


Dependable and Beautiful 


CLOCK that isn’t dependable 
A isn’t a clock—it’s a nui- 
Where a Sessions Clock 
marks time you will never hear 
that inquiry-of-uncertainty: “Is 
‘Accuracy is 
the nature of a Sessions Clock. ` 


sance! 


this clock right?” 


There is a wide variety of- 
styles in the Sessions line, pro- 
viding a clock suitable for every 
For artistic 
design and beautiful finish—at 


room in your home. 


prices remarkably reasonable— 
the Sessions line is unique and 
unrivaled. 

Our clock style booklet, pic- 
turing Sessions Clocks with de- 
tails and’ prices, will help, you 

- make a selection at any of the 
- leading stores... When you -write 
(using the margin below) please 
mention your dealer’s name. In- 
sist upon Sessions. Truth and 
beauty, both, are embodied in a 
Sessions Clock. 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO., rr5 E. Main St., Forestville, Conn. 


Clock shown above 
REVERE 

35% inches long, 10 
inches wide, mahogany 
finish case with glass 
panels in colors, iver- 
oid dial, convex glass, 
heavy polished brass 
sash; eight-day time, 
or strike hour and half- 
hour,on cathedral gong. 

$24 


Clock at left 

HILTON 
21 inches long, 10% 
inches high, eight-day, 
chime, hour and half- 
hour strike, hand carv- 
ed solid mahogany 
case, engine turned 
silver or porcelain dial, 
silver bezel with gold 
plated sash, convex 
[11-7 T ane E A f 


)Sexsions 


essions 


DEPENDABLE AS TIME ITSELF. 


Clocks 


WRITE your name and address (and your dealers name and 
address) on the margin below and the booklet “Friendly Clocks” 
—picturing just the kind of a clock you need—will be sent to you. 


See Sessions address above. 


The Most ‘Attractive 
Woman I Ever Saw 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Grandmother at the Age 
of Forty-four 


HE most attractive woman I know 

is a young grandmother, forty-four 

years of age. I wish everyone 
could ‘see her with her little grandson, and 
hertown children, ranging in age from 
eighteen to eight, about her for “side- 
ground.” 

Three boys and three girls there are— 
and there was another girl, the eldest, who 
died at nineteen and left the baby. Of 
course this mother of seven took him. 
There wasn’t a thought of the work, the 
being “tied down” again, after just get- 
ting the last of the family out of baby- 
hood. 

-In spite of natural beauty, this woman’s 
charm is largely that of spirit. Youth and 
love shine through her. She walks like 
a girl, laughs like one, has the lilt in her 
voice that girls have. She does the things 
girls do, because she. has girls of her own, 
and owns the heast-of,a girl. She skates 
in the park, with her children shrieking 
about her; she swims—you ought to see 
the family bathing suits drying on the 


. line; she plays the piano, drives a car, sews 


for her churehy works in her Parent- 
Teacher. Association, and is “up” on Boy 
and’ Girl Scout activities. She has a 
hobby, too—the study of French. 

This young grandmother has no better 
health than many women who suffer with 
nerves, no more time than anyone else, 
and less money than many people who 
cannot “afford” French and music les- 
sons. She and her mother—there are four 
generations in that house!—do all the 
sewing for the family of ten; do everything 
but the washing. There is never a time, 
of course, when all the work is done; but 
neither is there ever a time when work 
cannot be dropped to help a neighbor, 
boost a lesson, or plan a picnic. 

There are fine lines now in this woman’s 
face, but they are not worry lines. She 
works, and prays, and thinks hard about 
things to a purpose; and at night, usually 
at midnight, she goes wearily but smilingly 
to bed, leaving the result to a higher law. 

E. B. H. 


SECOND PRIZE 


I Think All Women Are Fine— 
Especially This One! 


I AM just a young boy in college, and 
I will admit frankly that I do not know 
much about women; but I think they are 
wonderful and I don’t think we could live 
without them. Long ago I took the ad- 
vice of the man who said that women were 
made to be loved and not tò be under- 
stood. 

The most attractive woman I ever knew 
is not a sedate member of the “‘old school” 
or some “up-to-the-minute flapper;” nei- 
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Here is Distinction with Economy 


VERYONE knows that the carry- 
all days of bulk and extravagance 
in motor cars are passing. 


The demand is for a really high-grade, 
compact, light-weight, good-looking, 
perfectly-balanced, rattle-proof, com- 
fortable and economical motor car with 
rare ability to perform—and built to 
serve the owner satisfactorily over a 
period of years. 


People who have driven the new Jordan 
Sedan tell us we have produced such 
a car. 


Men who are weary of big bulky cars 
like its alertness—its lack of side sway. 


Women who drive it experience that 
exhilarating thrill which comes with a 
sense of perfect control and easy motion. 


Everyone appreciates its warmth, com- 
fort, roominess and quiet good taste. 


No one need feel cramped or crowded. 
There is plenty of head room. 


Lines low and trim—rounded torelieve 
the eye, grown weary of square corners. 


Provision is made for carrying an extra 
tire on the left-hand running board. 


A large trunk, containing two full-size 
suitcases, is conveniently mounted at 
the rear. Bumpers front and rear, a 
combination stop and tail lamp and 
automatic windshield cleaner are 
standard. 


You may have the new Sedan in the 
exclusive Crane Simplex, the only 
real permanent finish—or Jordan blue 
if desired. 


Mininiai tii 
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THE DANGER LINE 


Receeding gums at 


THE DANGER LINE 
on your teeth 


Often result in Acid-Decay, Pyorrhea, 
and many serious dental troubles 


O YOU ever notice that your gums 
become inflamed and swollen at 
times? This is a warning that you 

should heed. It is often caused by 
trouble at The Danger Line—where 
teeth meet gums. 

The hard, protective enamel on your 
teeth stops there. Below it is a sensitive, 
soft, bony structure that easily decays. 

The edges of your gums do not cling 
flush to the surface of your teeth. They 
are rounded, and form a little V-shaped 
crevice. 

Tiny food particles are forced down 
into this crevice when you eat. They 
cause irritation and inflammation, which 
result in a gradual recession of the gums. 

These food particles ferment and acids 
are formed which eat into your teeth. 
This is Acid-Decay. 

Decay of the soft structure of the 
teeth spreads rapidly. When the inside 
pulp of the tooth is reached the tooth 
aches and may die. Bacteria from the 
diseased pulp and from The Danger 
Line are carried to the apex of the root 
forming abscesses. 


Poisons from abscessés and diseased 
pums spread infections over the entire 

dy, often causing rheumatism, heart- 
disease and serious illness. 

Brushing your teeth with Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is a safe and positive 
preventive for Acid-Decay. This re- 
markable dental cream is made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—for years 
recognized by dentists and physicians 
alike as the ideal antacid. It gets into 
crevices that your tooth brush does not 
reach. It gets into the gum-pockets at 
The Danger Line, neutralizing all acids 
there and protecting teeth and gums 
from disease. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream also cleans 
the teeth thoroughly, removing stained 
dental mucin and keeping the teeth as 
clear, bright and attractive as nature 
intended them to be. You will like its 
pleasing flavor and the delightful clean 
taste it leaves in your mouth. 

If your druggist hasn’t Squibb’s 
Dental Cream, mail us the coupon below 
with ten cents for a generous trial size 
tube. 


SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibhs Milk of Magnesia 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


| rete 


/ E.R. Squibb & Sons 


f 


Copyright 1924, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


j P. O. Box 1215, City Hall Station, New York  \ 


Enclosed find 10 cents to cover wrap- 
ping and mailing of a 
sample tube of Squibb’s 


enerous size 
ntal Cream. 


/ 


ther is she a beautiful woman whose 
radiance dazzles everyone who comes 
near. She is a gentle, quiet, sweet girl. 
I hardly noticed her the first time she 
crossed my path, but every day in every 
way she grew more and more attractive 
to me. 

She is always dressed in good taste. 
Her clothes seem to be just what they 
should be according to her means. They 
are plain but stylish and her shoes are not 
run down at the heels Her fingers are 
not loaded down with rings, nor does she 
use strong perfumes. She uses a little 
rouge, but it is not thrown on in patches 
on her cheek bones; instead, it looks like 
the rose bloom on a child’s face. 

I am not sure, but I think she uses a lip 
stick too. I am confident, however, that 
she never used her powder puff or rou, 
or lip stick at the table or in any publ 
place. This habit of so many women is 
absolutely embarrassing to the men they 
are with, but most of us are too polite 
to say so. 

She is always as neat as can be. She 
has modesty, but not so much that she is 
prudish. She is cheerful, kindly, sym- 
pathetic, and interested in others, and 
always rules every situation that con- 
fronts her. How can I help it if I 
instinctively turn to her for guidance in 
my moments of troubles? 

She may have faults, she may err at 
times, but she is just as human and fem- 
inine as I want a woman to be. R. H. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Trained Nurse Gets 
My Vote 


HE most attractive woman I ever saw 

is a girl chum of mine. She isn’t excep- 
tionally beautiful; her clothes are not the 
latest from Fitth Avenue; her purse is not 
always filled with bills, and a lot of people 
might pass by her without a second 
glance. But to me she is the most at- 
tractive girl I ever saw. 

Her coches, from hat to shoes, are 
always fresh and scrupulously neat. Her 
hair 1s done in a becoming fashion, She 
uses just a little dab of powder, and rouge 
to add a touch of color to her face. She 
tries to be pleasant with everybody. 
There’s a smile for the newsboy, a cheery 
“Thank you” for the street-car conductor, 
and always a warm welcome for me when 
I visit her. She doesn’t know every- 
thing; she is glad to listen when I talk 
about something new to her. She is 
forever doing little things that please me. 
She thanks me when I take her out, and 
telephones me on my birthday to wish me 
“Many happy returns.” 

Her attractiveness is strengthened by 
her capability to earn her own living as a 
trained nurse. She is gentle, but always 
firm in her ways. She is forward enough 
not to be backward, and backward enough 
not to be forward. She is sociable, a 
good mixer, a ready conversationalist, 
able to discuss most of the modern sub- 
jects. There is nothing “put on” about 
her, and always she is the same—perfectly 
natural. She is frank, but she is fine. 
She holds that charm of girlhood— 
mystery. I don’t understand her. Every 
day she is new to me. F. C. F. 
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My Adventures as a 
Volunteer Fireman 
(Continued from page 29) 


up to this writing, has managed to keep 
out of the Crusty-Milly battle. But 
she’s magnificent, a wonder! Iam speak- 
ing again, by the way, about our new 
fire engine. 

Every one of the thirty-nine quitters 
who used to duck the pump handle of our 
antique hand-pumper of the old days now, 
of course, wants to be the driver of our new 
automobile engine. Yes, over my dead 
body they’ll drive her! And who do 
you think put me (unwittingly, as he 
does EA aE officially into the job 
of official engine driver of our Company? 
People, I swoon with laughter! It was 
Stan Nichols! 

Get this; it’s rich! At a fire meeting 
one night, before we bought the new 
engine, Stan and his sweet outfit, thinking 
they were making some kind of a monkey 
out of me, unanimously appointed me 
engine driver of the company. As the 
old hand-pumper of those days was 
pulled to bres y man power alone, the 
idea of appointing an engine driver was 
ridiculous. And then Mr. Smart Alec 
Stan Nichols, just to make his little jest 
real good, moved that I be made engine 
driver for life! A regular little slicker, 
weren’t you, Stan? Made a monkey 
out of me, eh? Heh! Heh! Heh! 


(THERE are not so many laughs around 
here now when, on each pleasant eve- 
ning, I climb aboard the new engine and 
take her out on the trial spinsI have to give 
her. On the trial trip that I had to give 
her three nights ago I easily sent her 
along at forty miles an hour, once I had 
driven about twenty miles back country 
from our Borough and had hit the con- 
crete pavement on the main street of 
Freehold. I could have gone faster if it 
hadn’t been that I was afraid to force her 
new engine higher than forty until she 
was worn in, and also didn’t want to risk 
any accidents to the women and children. 
By the women and children I mean, of 
course, Anna James and Edna Jarvis— 
our two colored maids—and my two 
children, these being the only ones I per- 
mit aboard on the trial trips each evening. 
Thanks to these evening trial trip outings, 
ours is the only family here that never 
has servant troubles. 

Coming back from Freehold that eve- 
ning, incidentally Stan Nichols got the 
engine overheated, and she jammed and 
came to a dead stop just back of Farming- 
dale. Of course Stan wasn’t along— 
swell chance of that! But as foreman 
of the company he should have seen to 
it that there was water in the radiator. 

And this time Stan’s “accident” was 
serious, even more serious than stalling 
me, my maids, and tender little ones for 
hours, far back country, on a black, 
chilly night. While I was trying to get 
her motor to cool off and kick over again, 
a big, ten-room, two-baths bungalow 
that Mayor Brown had recently added 
to his real-estate holdings—so recently 
that he hadn’t had a chance to insure it— 
burned to the ground. 
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HIRTY YEARS AGO most men seemed to be using their 
faces principally as backgrounds upon which to display whisk- 


ers in plain or fancy patterns. 


There was supposed to be something sporty about such “here- 
and-there” whiskers as are shown upon the citizen with the jet 
black ones in: our illustration. Deputy sheriffs, ring masters, base- 
ball players, and gentlemen who were prominent at race tracks 
participated in the exhibition of that kind of facial scenery. 

But, after all, there was logic back of most of the whiskers that 
once were prevalent. Shaving was so difficult with the old prep- 
arations for making lather that men often were compelled in self 
defense to look funnier than Nature ever intended them to be. 


COLGATE’S Rapid-Shave Cream 


softens the beard at the base— - 
where the razor’s work is done. 


It takes up an unusual amount of water, and makes a very moist, 
close lather which quickly emulsifies the oily coating upon the 


hairs of the beard. 


This permits the extra moisture of the lather to penetrate each 


hair and soften it for easy shaving. 


Be sure always to use plenty of water, hot or cold, soft or hard, 
with Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream. You will say when you try it 
that it is better than you thought any shaving cream could be. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 


Manufacturers of the famous 
“‘Handy Grip” Shaving Stick 


Fill out and mail 
the attached cou- 
pon fora free trial 
tube containing 
cream enough for 
12 easier shaves 
than you have 
ever had. 


NEW YORK 


A 


COLGATE & CO. | 
Dept. K | 
199 Fulton St., New York 


Please send me the free trial 
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I Made $63 Yesterday, 
$2320 Last Week 


Busipess is Growing Bigger All the Time 


George Mc- 
Carter found it 
to his advantage 
to leave his po- 
sition, which he 
held for 25 years 
as clothing and 
furnishing goods 
buyer for one of 
the finest stores 
in Kansas, to 
take up the work 
of selling J. B. 
Simpson made to measure suits and 
overcoats. He writes: “That was 
the best move I ever made. Now [I 
am no longer dependent on a salary. 
My time is my own. The more I 
work, the more I earn. My business 
is growing steadily and my earnings 
are getting bigger and bigger. I made 
$63.00 yesterday, $32.50 so far to-day, 
$232.00 last week. How’s that?” 
And in another letter he wrote, 
“Thanks to you, Simpson, and the 
marvelous values you give, Pll have 
$4,000 saved this year over and 
above my living. I don’t understand 
how you give such big values, but as 
long as you do I’m satisfied. The best 
part of all is that you are getting bet- 
ter all the time.” 


You Too Can Earn Big Money 


The opportuinty to get into the big 
money class is open to every sincere, 
earnest man who is industrious and 
willing to put in as much time work- 
ing for himself as he would put in 
when working for others. J. B. Simp- 
son suits and overcoats are such won- 
derful values and give such universal 
satisfaction that big money can be 
made right from the start. Irving 
Bolde made $793.00 the first six weeks; 
and now, nearly a year later, he is go- 
ing bigger than ever. E. Schmitz, a 
former retail clothing salesman, made 
$475.00 the first four weeks. Wm. 
Garden had no trouble in making 
$946.00 the first two months; and now, 
nearly two years later, he is more en- 
thusiastic than ever. Scores of men 
are making big money with Simpson, 
for Simpson’s all wool suits and over- 
coats, tailored to order for $31.50, are 
without a doubt the greatest values 
ever known. In many cases, just to 
show the cloth and mention the price 
is enough to get the order. 


Extraordinary Values 
Make Enthusiastic Customers 


Your Simpson business is one that 


Geo. McCarter 


Geo. ME Carter 


will grow and grow, for our clothes 
give satisfaction; they keep their 
shape and color; they are all wool 
through and through; they are tail- 
ored to order and fit perfectly; they 
are honestly made and give long 
wear. Our customers repeat; they 
order again and again. A famous 
architect in Kansas City writes: 
“Send your representative. I want 
three or four more suits.” One of 
the most famous surgeons in Chicago 
has just ordered his 27th Simpson 
suit. Rich men who can pay big 
prices are proud to wear Simpson 
suits and overcoats, for the quality 
satisfies. 


Just Mail the Coupon 

If you want to get into the big 
money class, mail the attached cou- 
pon for full information and appli- 
cation blank. No selling or tailor- 
ing experience is needed. If you are 
a man of good character, honest and 
industrious, we will teach you. We 
furnish full selling equipment of 6x9 
cloth samples of fine all-wool serges, 
worsteds, tweeds, cassimeres, whip- 
cords, etc., in weights up to 18 oz. 
and a wonderful assortment of over- 
coatings. Mail coupon, or if located 
in any of the following cities, call: 


843 West Adams Street 
New York, 19 West 34th Street 
DETROIT, I 5° Broadway 
MILWAUKEE, 114 Grand Avenue 
Minneapo.is, 1108 Nicollet Avenue 


CHICAGO, 


J. B. SIMPSON, INC., Dept. 681 
843 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me application blank 
and full information about the op- 
portunity you offer salesmen. 


Posto fitt ereenn tales st 
Territory Wanted ......-.---.--0s-e-sneen--n0- 


We have sales representatives in a 
thousand communities. If you are 
not interested in becoming a sales- 
man, but would like to see our 
samples of all-wool suits and over- 
coats at $31.50, put cross in square 
C] and we will have a representative 
call. No obligation, of course. 


On account of the way I have educated 
our community in regard to fire preven- 
tion, we have few fires here, and our 
engine hasn’t had a good test as a fire 
fighter, because, besides the fire that 
destroyed Bob Brown’s newest bungalow 
the other night, we have had only two 
other fires since it arrived. 

One fire was in a clam digger’s shack 
one afternoon recently. (Our thirty- 
nine fancy hose jugglers were all either 
going through the motions of work in Man- 
hattan that day or, if they were not com- 
muters, were dubbing away at snapper 
fishing or something equally as useful. 
The shack had burned beyond recall 
even in the short time that it took me 
to cover the four miles from the Manas- 
quan River Golf Club’s eighth hole. 

The other fire was a blaze in the gate- 
keeper’s lodge at the entrance to White 
Towers—Sterrett Prevost’s estate—dur- 
ing a heavy-shower last Saturday night. 
After a vote in Fire House that night, 
the final count showed only three votes - 
in favor of taking her out in the rain and 
mud. On bath night here the new engine 
is not forgotten, and we had just had her 
washed. So we responded to the Prevost 
call for help with our Brielle Engine No. 
2, as we have named our old hand-pump 
engine. Anyway, Sterrett Prevost had 

ut the fire out himself almost before we 

ad finished voting in Fire House. 


UT when it comes to speed, I’ve proved 

to myself conclu wel at the nightly 
official trial trips that I made no mistake 
when got the new engine for the 
Borough. Only yesterday morning I all 
but stepped on her to the limit. The 
missus had asked me to load the new en- 
gine’s tonneau with ginger ale and the 
eats for a birthday picnic that the little 
woman was giving at Mannheimer’sGrove, 
Lakewood; and while hitting it up through 
Laurelton I clean forgot about the ginger 
ale, and busted every bottle aboard. PIH 
bet I was doing better than forty along 
the straight stretch through the mile-long 
Laurelton poultry farm—yjust one scarlet 
streak through a fleecy cloud of flying 
white chicken feathers! 

All I’m waiting for now is to havea 
man come here from Binghamton, where 
the engine was made, and explain to us 
what the various mechanical dooflickers 
on her are for, and how they are worked. 
As a driver I’m just about a shade better 
than the best; but I have the honesty to 
admit that the fire-fighting appliances 
on the new engine are still confusing to 
me. The thirty-nine la-di-da lads who 
clutter up our fire company all insist 
that the mechanics of the engine are 


simple. Yep, those birds, of course, 
know all about it. Sure! Thirty-nine 
bright little fellows—these geniuses 


whose combined intellects rose to the 
sublime heights of electing a Stan 
Nichols their fire foreman! 


“I DON’T Know Where I Am Going, 
But I Am Half Way There,” says H. I. 
Phillips, the popular humorist, in 
one of his screamingly funny articles 
next month; but back of the humor 
of Mr. Phillips is plenty of helpful 
philosophy and interesting observa- 
tions. 


A “Six-Cylinder” Team Performs a So-called Miracle, by Mary B. MULLETT 


A “Six-Cylinder” 
Team Performs 


a So-called Miracle 


(Continued from page 34) 


power than the vote of any other member. 

Everybody listens to everybody else— 
and they have to listen to a lot! Wer this 
is not a bunch of people with no minds of 
their own. As Miss Helburn said, they 
have their opinions, and they fight for 
them to the last ditch. But when a mem- 
ber has come to the last ditch, with the 
majority still against him, he leaves his 
lost cause in that ditch, turns his back on 
it, and fights just as hard for what the 
others want as he has fought for what he 
wanted himself. With that kind of team- 
play, all of us could work wonders. 

Miss Helburn is the storm center of 
these struggles. Some people are born with 
leadership, some achieve it, and some 
have it thrust upon them. Miss Helburn 
stumbled into it accidentally. 


“YVHEN did you get on this team?” 
I asked her. 

“About four years ago,” she said. “But 
I don’t believe you would have called it 
a team then,” she added. “Originally, the 
Guild was started by a group of actors 
and other people for the purpose of pro- 
ducing plays which the commercial mana- 
gers wouldn’t touch; plays which probabl 
would not make much money, but Shieh 
were worth while artistically. 

“That is a hard proposition in itself. 
The only thing that could put it through 
would be teamwork; and if you hunted 
the world over, you couldn’t find people 
less trained for teamwork than artists are. 

“Well, when the Guild started, every- 
body said that a group of temperamental 
theatrical people never could work to- 


gether and before long this prophecy. 


egan to come true. The workers in one 
department wouldn’t speak to those in 
another department. Everything was at 
sixes and sevens. 

“Things came to a crisis when one 
director left and another, who was to 
have taken his place, found he couldn’t 
come. I had been reading plays for the 
Guild and had just finished writing one of 
my own. I volunteered to help out in the 
emergency—and I have been with the 
Guild ever since. 

“When I came in, the organization was 
pretty badly demoralized. Some of the 
members had left it. Only a few remained. 
These few were discouraged but not ready 
to accept defeat. And with this little 
handful of ‘die-hards’ to stand by me, we 
went to work. We started with a capital 
of only one thousand dollars; and we have 
carried on the enterprise without borrow- 
ing a cent. 

“Four years ago, people laughed at us, 
itied us, said we were bound to fail. 
‘o-day the Guild is so solidly on its feet 

that we recently raised about three 
quarters of a million dollars to build or 
to buy a theatre for our productions. 

“We formed a separate organization, 
the Guild Theatre Company, to handle 
that project. The stock has been taken 
by the public; but the theatre is to be for 
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Find the Way 


To Whiter Teeth 
If You See Teeth You Envy 


The glistening teeth you see every- 
where now are due to a cause you should 
know. This offers you atest. Ten days 
will show you what this method means 


to ye. 

ading dentists the world over advise 
this method now. Millions of homes 
employ it. Will you not learn the 
reasons? 


That cloud is film 


It is film that clouds the teeth’s luster. 
It is viscous—you can feel it now. Soon 
food, tobacco, etc., discolor it, then it 
forms dingy coats. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

You can hardly hope for clean, sound 
teeth unless you fight that film. 


Dental science has now found two 
effective ways to fight film. One dis- 
integrates the film at all stages of 
formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 

These methods were proved effective. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was per- 
fected to apri Sere daily. The name is 


acids. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, there to neutralize mouth acids. It 


- multiplies the starch digestant in saliva, 


there to digest starch deposits of teeth. 
Thus every use of Pepsodent gives 
manifold power to these great tooth- 
protecting, agents in the mouth. It is 
ringing 1 ythese ways a new dental era. 


New beauty to women 


Millions of women now use Pepsodent 
for the sake of prettier teeth. But men 
also need these whiter, cleaner teeth. 
And children need this better protection. 

Make this test—watch the results 
—decide the need for yourself. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 


Pepsodent. oday careful people of Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
come 50 nero See how teeth be- 
employ it, largely come whiter as 
by dental advice. Protect the Enamel the film-coats dis- 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 


A necessary fight film, then removes it with an SF That On secina 
Pepsodent also aids | 28ent far softer than enamel. | fee] will l 

: pP Never use a film combatant er T Ean e YOAT 

in a necessary fight | which contains harsh grit. tion. Cut out cou- 

against starch and pon now. 


Papsadént 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
The tooth-paste now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


10-Day Tube Free '*” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 647, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to) 


Only one tube to a family 
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Í Style 4D 
Black 
Kidskin 
Lace Shoe 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Substantial men, who in- 
stinctively seek good style in 
footwear, know they can rely 
also upon the ingrained qual- 
ity, constant comfort and 
underlying ruggedness of 
Hanover Shoes. Convince 


yourself. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because we 
are the only shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively through our own 
stores, in 62 cities. 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you, Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Rough and tumble play 


—requires the stoutest kind of shoes. 
Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men are made to stand the gaff. 
Selected leathers, well put to- 
gether. $2.50, 
$3 and $3.50. 


Style Bros 


Boys Brown Russia 
Lace Shue 


the Guild. And you must admit that 
people wouldn’t risk all that money on us 
if they didn’t believe we have succeeded, 
and will continue to succeed. 

“Yet, only a little while ago, they said 
we couldn’t win—except by a miracle. 
There has been no miracle. We have 
simply worked hard and worked together. 
If we could put across as difficult an 
enterprise as this has been, the average 
business would be bound to succeed, by 
using the same methods.” 

“Well” I said, “tell me how it is done. 
All business firms want to prosper. Every 
family wants to get along harmoniously. 
So does every committee, every board, 
every group, no matter what it is. You 
are a sort of manager of your group. 
How do you handle it? What is the secret 
of teamwork?” 

“There isn’t any secret. Take any 
group; the commonest example is a family. 

et the members of a family call them- 
selves a board of directors. Let them have 
regular meetings and discuss every ques- 
tion that affects them as a family. Let 
them agree, in advance, that the majority 
shall rule, and that the losers shall accept 
every decision, and work to make it a 
success, without sulking or hanging back. 
That is the basis of teamwork.” 

“But how about your clashes of 
opinion?” I asked. “You say that each 
one fights for his own ideas.” 

“Yes; and that’s one reason for our 
success,” said Miss Helburn. “Not long 
ago, we called in an outside expert for 
advice on a certain matter. He came to a 
meeting of the board; and you should 
have seen his face light up when the dis- 
cussion started. It was fast and furious, 
as usual; each member eager in defense of 
some idea, or in opposition to some other 
idea. 

“‘This is fine!’ said our visitor. ‘You 
folks are alive! You have the energy to 
fight for what you want.’ 


“CYNE of the things I have learned in 

this job,” Miss Helburn went on ear- 
nestly, “is the value of enthusiasm, in your- 
self and in the people who are working with 
or for you. Enthusiasm is fire. It gener- 
ates power. Never throw cold water on it. 
Fan it into a bigger flame, if possible. 
But control the power it generates. 

“Take our group of six; and remember 
the case would be the same in any other 
group—a business, a family, a committee, 
or anything else. 

“Suppose one of the directors comes to 
me with an idea. He is full of enthusiasm 
for it, ready to fight for it, heart and soul. 
I may think it won’t work. But it would 
be stupid of me to try to dismiss it off-hand 
as mere foolishness, 

“In the first place, the person with the 
idea may be right and I may be wrong. 
If I don’t encourage him to explain his 
belief, how can I be sure that his sugges- 
tion is not a valuable one? 

“T want him to fight for it! I want those 
who are opposed to it to fight against it! 
In that way, every one of us is forced to 
think about it, to search our minds for 
facts, and to measure our ideas alongside 
of the ones which somebody else presents. 

“A person often has an idea that seems 
wonderful to him, because he has seen it 
from only one angle. If you simply tell 
him that it is no good, he is not convinced. 
But if he has a chance to discuss it with 


other people, who will show him how it 
looks from other points of view, he may 
very quickly admit that it won’t work. 

“On the other hand, he may prove that 
he is right. And in that case, he has con- 
tributed something valuable to the group 
as a whole. Why not let him at least show 
what he has to offer? 

“Here’s another thing: If a person 
brings forward a suggestion and it is 
turned down abruptly, even contemptu- 
ously, he is discouraged and humiliated. 
He says to himself: 

““Oh, all right! If they don’t want to 
hear my ideas, they needn’t. I won’t give 
them another chance to tell me I don’t 
know anything!’ 

“After that, he keeps his ideas to him- 
self, and some of them are pretty certain 
to be good ones. So the group he is working 
with—business, family, or whatever it 
may be—loses the benefit of these good 
ideas, and he himself may stop trying 
to think up any more, and become dull 
and indifferent. That would be disastrous 
to everybody concerned. So I believe in 
encouraging enthusiasm, encouraging it 
to the point of fighting for it.” 

“But what do you do if neither party 
to the fight succeeds in convincing the 
other?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Miss Helburn with a smile, 
“I don’t do anything for forty-eight hours! 
By that time, there usually is very little 
to be done. 


TJS DEALING with people who are 
working together I have found that 
they seldom dıffer much as to their pur- 
pose. The things over which they clash are 
the details as to how a thing shall be done 
What I try to do is to strip off the unim- 
porters details, so that the essentials can 

e seen. When that is done, the opponents 
stand together on a solid basis of common 
interest. Then we have little trouble 
settling the details. 

“To use another illustration: I am a 
sort of filter for the ideas brought to me. 
It is my job to pass the conflicting opin- 
ions of others through my own mind and 
to filter out the unimportant details. 
What remains is the essential principle. 
Get them to see this, and the rest is com- 
paratively easy. 

“Sometimes one of us has an opinion 
which nothing alters. We simply cannot 
be convinced that it is a mistake. We 
say, ‘If you do this, it will be only over 
my dead body.’ 

“That’s one thing we never have done,” 
laughed Miss Helburn. “We never have 
gone over anyone’s dead body! One of 
our members declared, in regard to a 
certain play, that, if we produced it, we 
would do so ‘over his dead body.’ We 
bought the play—but we never have pro- 
duced it! e don’t believe in straining 
the spirit of teamwork too far. 

“But we are constantly doing things 
over which we have differences of opinion. 
When we run up against these differences, 
the majority rules. Except in the very 
rare ‘dead body’ cases, that settles it. 
Those of us who are in the minority 
simply put aside our own opinions and 
accept the verdict of the majority. 

“If people want to work together, or 
even to live together harmoniously, there 
are a few things they must do. And they 
must do them sincerely and whole- 
heartedly. 
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What’s Back of the Man 


Who 


Did you ever observe what an easy time 
the man at the topseems to have—com- 
pared with the chap underneath? 

— Makes more money, too—ever so 
much more money—yet he practicall 
comes and goes when he pleases, turns all 
the hard work over to his assistants, and, 
in fact, ‘‘lives just like a lord, while we 
poor slaves—look at us!'’ 

Sounds familiar, doesn’t it—that plaint 
of the man in the routine job, whose 
utmost vision is bounded by ‘‘fifty a week” 
and who has deceived himself into think- 
ing that the only way he can ever beat the 
game isto ‘‘work up a pull with the boss’’— 

Such a man forgets that the one best 
pull—and the only pull that is worth a conti- 
nental—is ability to deliver. 

And he fails to realize, too, that ability 
to handle important matters—decide per- 
plexing problems—dictate far-reachin 
policies—comes only with a sound an 
thoro understanding of BUSINESS PRIN- 
CIPLES AND METHODS—an under- 
standing which invariably must be based 
upon EXPERIENCE. 

There are many ways to GAIN experience 
—but the shortest and surest route is thru 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING. 


The Confidence That Comes . 
With Knowledge 


Because LaSalle Extension University has 
been privileged to be of aid to thousands 
of men whose progress had been checked 
by the fact that they did not KNOW what 
to do in the more important positions they 
aspired to—and KNEW that they did not 
know — it is only right that other men, 
faced with similar problems, should have 
an opportunity to find out how these men 
have overcome that fatal obstacle. 

We have therefore assembled from the 
thousands of letters in our files a composite 
message to the man who doubts his power 
for success. 

While in practically every case the La- 
Salle-trained : man who writes of his experi- 
ence has made a gratifying gain in earning 
power, it will be noted that the thing 
which has brought him ‘greatest satisfaction 
is his newly acquired CONFIDENCE— 
sure stepping-stone, when based on true 
ability, to the highest and most responsible 
positions. 

The first letter is from a man who had 
“studied forty-two years’’ and had finally 
become a chief chemist, making $4,000 a 


ear. When he came to LaSalle he called 
imself a ‘‘business failure.’’ Less than 
a year later he wrote as follows (the italics 
in this and subsequent quotations are ours): 


“Take away all I have learned for close to 42 
years, but leave me my five months’ study, and I 
should not be a loser by any means. Before, I was 
merely a good chemist, but zow J am a man, an 
am standing squarely on my feet. Accountancy is 
only a first step, but it is asplendid foundation. It 
should be supplemented with your course in Busi- 
ness Management. I have taken only three lessons 
of this last course, but it has opened my eyes. 

w I am after a $12,000 a year job. It is imma- 
terial whether I get it or not, The point is that iz 
my inner self I am convinced that I am worth it, 
and that I can deliver the goods.” 

R. H. BOTS, New Jersey. 


The following quotations tell their own story: 


“It took your course of instruction to give me 
the courage and self-confidence to tackle the 
greater task and to enable me to make my dreams 
come true.” (The writer, Mr. Orahood, increased 
his salary 191 per cent in less than three years.) 

C. A. ORAHOOD, Ohio. 

“Nineteen months ago I was a stenographer 
with a stenographer’s salary and a vague idea 
that I wanted to know more about my work. 
Today—thanks to your course in Modern Busi- 
ness Correspondence—I have a department of my 
own in which I handle the work I used to take in 
dictation, with a 75 per cent increase in salary. 
The whole field of business has been opened to 


Wins? 


me, and my aims have_gone higher and higher. 
Lately I have had an offer from the sales manager 
to represent the company on the road. It’s the 
biggest thing that has come my way, and it’s the 
result of LaSalle training.” 

L. A. M. LEWIS, Ohio. 


"Since taking up your training in Law, my salary 
has increased 123 per cent, The gain came, but it 
hasn't ended, for where I previously had to side- 
step to let a man step ahead of me into a better posi- 
tion, I am now stepping ahead of the other man.” 

GERBA A. SCHLEETER, Illinois. 
tf course has benefited me many thousand- 
fold, for it has not only doubled my salary but has 
given me the confidence and technical knowledge 
necessary to assume direction in the banking world.” 
ERIK HANSEN, Wisconsin. 


“I have increased my earnings more than three 
hundred per cent. Strange as it may appear, how 
ever, the financial benefits have not made much 
impression on me. The fascination of the work—the 
solving of intricate problems—the feeling of domin- 
ion, tle knowledge that every problem ca be solved 
if we diligently apply ourselves, is worth much more 
than the financial increase.” 

C. W. SHELDON, Wyoming. 

“When I enrolled, I was a clerk in the cost 
department of a large foundry. Today, Iam office 
manager, with an increase of about per cent in 
salary. This course certainly was the starting point: 
for once a man gets the confi e in his abilit; 
that your training gives him, he can take a real jo 
and handle it. Salary increases follow naturally.” 

. F. STRUMKE, Wisconsin. 


“From a salesman in the ranks, in two short 
months my sales have shot up nearly 150 per cent, 
and I have received a promotion from a company I 
had been with only six months. I am now a district 
manager, with cleven men working under me. Not 
only have my immediate sales shown an increase — 

right in the middle of the summer months — but 
I have had a keener grasp of the principles of selling. 
I know the meaning of ‘fundamentals’ now; I know 
that by the application of certain definite truths, cer- 
tain definite results can be attained. My effort, 
formerly more or less of an uncertainty, is now a 
certainty. Getting down to brass tacks, Z know 
what lam doing now.” 

C. RUTHERFORD, Ontario, Canada, 


Make Your Start TODAY! 


In preceding paragraphs successful men 
—men with no better start than you—have 
told of the working tools that gave them 
confidence. 

These letters could be paralleled by thou- 
sands of similar letters—all taken from the 
files of LaSalle and quoted verbatim—yet 
there would still be men who would say, 
“That’s all right for them, but it wouldn’t 
help me’’—or—‘ ‘Some day, but not Now.’’ 

LaSalle cannotsupply initiative—thedeter- 
mination to get on. en who lack these 
qualities will not gain by reading further. 

Others—men in whom the seeds of suc- 
cess are deeply planted—will profit greatly 
by the literature LaSalle will gladly send 
them—and they will send for it today. 

The coupon will bring it to you without 
obligation, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


i a a a 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 233-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, "Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Businese Mansgement: Training for al pe Management — Foreign and 
Official, » Sales and Executive Domestic: Training forpositions as Rail- 
z o road. or Industrial Frattte N 
o Railway Station Management: Train- 
ing for Station Accountants, Cashiers 


positions. 
Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales 
O iid Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales 
Promotion ri 4 p eo atoe 
rers’ Agents and ose engaged in 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 


For Executives, 
tica! 


Division Agents Traveling 
ans jon inspectors, 


Agents, ete. ment: Training for 


Industrial Masspoment Efficiency: 

Manager, etc. Shop Employes ‘and those desiring prac: 

y f training in industrial management [Business English: ‘Training for Busi- 
principles and practice. 


Personnel and Employmen M: Commercial Spanish: 


Training for 


Office and oii opkk feeper. 


ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


t Manage- Training for 
ployers, Employ- o positions as Foreign ‘Correspondent with 
panish-speaking countries, 


Banking and Finance: Training for ment Managers, Executives, Industrial 
Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- executive positions in Banks and - gineers. 

o tions as Auditor, Comptroller, tne for, pos: cial Institutions, Modern Business Correspondence o Difocur Speaking: Traiotng in one 
lie Accountant, Cost tant, etc. Modern Foremanship end Production and Fractions Training , for Bales “and Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Law: Training . Degree. : Training in e direct: O! ion Correspo: ents; ies oad en 

a! ee i a aa i and pandin s Industzial forces. For Exen- Manap Corre ap oes eee aad Cha anera avd Ac: 

3 ing, 'erence utives, Managers, Superintendents, = an TS; 'espondence . - PA. 
Consultation Service for Business Men. tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. Seer: ies, etc. o countants. 
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The Perfect 
Beard Softener 


to Your Skin 


There is no convalescent period after 
a Mennen Shave. 

A rinse with cold water—a flick of 
Talcum for Men—and your face feels 
absolutely normal. No itching, no 
painful sensitiveness—no feeling of 
tightness or dryness. 

Mennen Shaving Cream not only takes 
nothing out of your skin but actually 
feeds back into it a soothing, tissue- 
relaxing emollient—Boro-glycerine— 
which leaves the skin as soft and vigorous 
as a school boy’s. 

Almost every letter I receive from 
appreciative users lays stress on the 
splendid condition in which Mennen’s 
keeps the skin. 

Mennen’s is a Shaving Cream of many 
virtues. Its major function, of course, 
is to soften your beard perfectly so that 
shaving is speedy, efficient and com- 
fortable. It is my personal belief, 
apparently concurred in by several million 

ennen adherents, that no other sub- 
stance in existence exerts so convincing 
beard mastery as Mennen’s. 

Slipping a sharp razor against a 
Mennenized beard approaches the 
ultimate of cariforcable shaving. 

Have you ever tried it with cold or 
hard water? The perfect results must 
increase your respect for Mennen’s. 

Use a very small amount of Cream and 
lots of water. The resulting lather need 
not be rubbed in with fingers and will 
be firm, creamy and will not dry on the 
face. 

There are two sizes: the big 50 cent tube 
for home use and the convenient 35 
cent size for traveling. 

Buy a tube—try for a week. If its 
superiority is not convincing, send tube 
to me and I will refund purchase price. 


un Henrg 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
NewarrK. N.J. U.S.A. 


“If you want your ‘team’ to be a 
success, you must agree on your main 

urpose. Every member of the team must 
be absolutely in sympathy with that pur- 
pose. You must be willing to have the 
majority rule. You must not sulk when 
the majority goes against you. You must 
never say, ‘I told you so.” You must not 
hold post mortems over failures, except to 
the extent of trying to learn how to avoid 
mistakes in future. You must be modest 
in victory and cheerful in defeat. You 
must try to have a sense of humor. You 
must not try to be a lone hand player. 
Fight for your own ideas until you are 
licked! Then work for the ideas that licked 
yours! Don’t take refuge in alibis if you 
make mistakes. 

“I am not boasting when I say that the 
members of the Guild have lived up to 
this creed of teamwork. We couldn’t have 
made a success of our undertaking if we 
hadn’t. I believe that, by living up to this 
creed, we could make a success of any 
undertaking. 


“WE ARE not six wonderful geniuses. 
Weare simply six intelligent human 
beings. But we get the best from each of 
six minds, the cream of their ideas. And 
I believe that the sum of six ‘bests’ 1s equal 
to, if not greater than, any one mind, 
unless it is a supremely great one. 

“As supremely great minds are very, 
very rare, a good team ought to be able 
to meet all ordinary competition. Suppose 
six card players pooled their hands, taking 
the best cards from each separate hand. 
That is what we do in the Guild. No one 
of us had a phenomenal hand to start with. 
But by taking the best each of us had to 
offer, we have done pretty well. 

“Every one of us has made sacrifices, 
both of money and of personal gain in 
other ways. Let me explain about the 
money: We, as the Theatre Guild, could 
make a larger financial success, if that 
were the thing we wanted. Money is made 
by long runs of popular plays; yet the 
Guild sometimes puts on plays which 
we know are not likely to be box-office 
successes. 

“You see, we have the first essential of 
teamwork—a definite purpose which we 
all have adopted. Our purpose is to 
produce plays that are worth while 
artistically. We know that such plays 
appeal to a limited public and that few 
of them are good for the long runs that 
make a lot of money. But we have stuck 
to our purpose, nevertheless. And, to 
everyone’s amazement, we have grown 
steadily in strength and in importance. 

“We make six or eight new productions 
every season. ‘That means that each 
production can remain in our own theatre, 
the Garrick, only a month or two, unless 
we keep a play on during the summer; 
because we must keep our promise to 
subscribers to give them at least six 
productions during the regular winter 
season. 

“This involves sacrifice on our part. 
We of the Guild pay ourselves, as directors, 
a very small salary. There isn’t one of us 
who couldn’t make at least two or three 
times as much money if we would go 
outside the Guild. But that is where 
purpose comes in. We know what we 
want. We have made our choice and have 
given ourselves to it: heart, soul, and 
even pockets! 


“There is Helen Westley, for example. 
She could command a much higher salary 
than we pay her. She could accept only 
such parts as she preferred. She probably 
could be featured in plays that would go 
all over the country, and so achieve a 
wider personal reputation. 

“But as a member of the Guild she 
plays only in our productions. She takes 
any part which the casting director gives 
her—and it isn’t always the part she 
wants! There have been times when she 
has pleaded for a leading rôle, yet it was 
given to someone else, and she was cast 
as a maid. On one of these occasions, the 
‘someone else’ failed in the leading part. 
Miss Westley again asked for it, and again 
it Was given to an actress from outside the 
Guild. This actress also failed. Once more 
Miss Westley put in her plea, but 
another actress was engaged. This one 
made good and aAA in the piece, 
which was so successful that it was trans- 
ferred to another theatre when we took 
it off at the Garrick. 

“You will admit that this was a severe 
test of Miss Westley’s loyalty and unselfish 
teamwork. But she met it, as she has met 
other tests, in the finest possible spirit. 
She didn’t sulk, or say T told you so.” 
She accepted the rôle that was assigned to 
her—which she didn’t want—and played 
it splendidly. She was, and always is, a 
good sport. 

“Lee Simonson, our scenic director, 
could make twice as much money if he 
would leave the Guild and go to other 
managers. So could Philip Moeller. 
For that matter, I could myself. Each of 
us has had offers of double our present 
salaries. But we are doing what we want 
to do. We are making a living, so far as 
money goes; and we are getting, in addi- 
tion, the happiness and satisfaction of 
carrying out an idea in which we believe. 
That is worth more than mere money. 

“This applies also to the other two 
members, Maurice Wertheim and Law- 
rence Langner. Mr. Wertheim is a banker 
and Mr. Langner a lawyer. People 
imagine that Mr. Wertheim is our ‘angel.’ 
This, in theatrical parlance, is the name 
applied to a person who puts up the 
money to finance a play. But the Guild 
never has had an angel. 

“Mr. Wertheim and Mr. Langner are in 
the Guild because they always have been 
interested in the theatre—not financially, 
but because it appealed to them. They 
have made sacrifices, too. They never 
miss our Wednesday night board meetings 
here in this room. I have known them to 
give up a trip to Europe because we were 
going to put on a new production. The 
time and thought they give to Guild 
matters would bring them far more money, 
if they devoted it to something else. 


“(DNNE secret of our success is that we 

permit no alibis. If anything goes 
wrong,no member can say he did not know 
the facts and that therefore he has none of 
the responsibility. This did happen a few 
times. So we made it a rule that every 
member should inform himself thoroughly 
as to the details of every question before 
it was decided. 

“Were you ever present at a meeting 
of a committee, a club, a business organi- 
zation, any meeting where some question 
was to be decided? And have you heard 
one person get up and present his views 
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cA Fine Closed Sicwith Fisher odv- 
at Open Car Cost ~» 


7 


Thousands have wanted this kind of an Pigs, \\ \ 
automobile—a good six, with a closed body, I (WATI \đ 
at a low price. There have been plenty of W \ 
sixes, plenty of closed cars, and plenty of 


\\ 
N\\ 
\ 
low prices, but, until now, no combination AS O up e at 


of all three. 
Now Oldsmobile, with General Motors, has § I O3. ) 
created this kind of a car—Oldsmobile 


utilizing its twenty-six years’ experience in f-o.b. Lansing, Mich. 
quality-car manufacture and the facilities of 

its immense modern plants; General Motors Touring Car - -$ 750° 
contributing through its vast resources, Roadster - - - 750 
experimental laboratories and great purchas- Sport Touring - 885 
ing power. The result is one of the most SAD 28 ASE e 05S 
remarkable automobile values in the history Sedan. = = =:1093 
of the industry. The G.M. A.C. extended 


5 : $ payment plan makes 
The Coupe is a typical example. You will buying easy, All prices 


enthuse over its six-cylinder flexibility, feb: Lantis Tarand 
smoothness and economy. Its Fisher-built ` spare tive ett, 
body represents an achievement in fine 

closed-car construction, and is replete with 

every refinement and nicety of equipment. 


Its sterling chassis is distinguished by such 
high-grade features as Delco ignition and 
Borg & Beck clutch. 


If you’ve wanted a good, six-cylinder, closed 
car at a low price, the new Oldsmobile Six 


Coupe is the car you should own. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


OLDS MOBILE- SIX 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PRODUCT OF 
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[OsTEOPATHY | 


‘There is only one for- 


mula for health— 
(1) Mental Happiness 
(2) Right living 
(3) Physical Fitness 
These are the goals 
toward which the Os- 
teopathic “Physician 
strives — and to which 
he adapts adjustment. 
To (1) he applies reason 
To (2) he applies discipline. 
To fhe third he applies 
an intelligent under- 
standing of the true 
functions of anatomy? 
and skillful process of 
adjustment. 
Osteopathy holds much 
that is of value to you. 
If you are interested in 
judging it for yourself, 
the profession will glad- 
ly supply the interesting 
baklet described below. 


ithout- Charge 


An interesting and attractive 
42-page booklet giving the 
history, fundamentals and 
\ the growth of Osteopathic 
l science. Without charge, the 
bureau will gladly send this 

Address your request to 


Executive Orrices 
1103 F. and M. Bank Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


in an impassioned speech? And have you 
seen the majority vote for his plan, sim- 
ply because, not having studied the ques- 
tion for themselves, they were carried away 
by his eloquence? 

“That sort of thing happens every day. 
And when the decision turns out to be a 
mistake, these people, who impulsively 
voted for it, excuse themselves by saying 
that they didn’t really know the facts 
involved. 

“We don’t have these alibis in the 
Guild, simply because every one of us 
looks thoroughly into every question for 
himself. Then the impassioned appeals, 
for and against, beat against a solid array 


of facts. If they prevail, they must be 
pretty solid themselves, not mere elo- 
quent froth. 

“Of course I am proud of what we have 
achieved. But it is strange that people 
don’t understand how we have reached 
the position we hold in the world of the 
theatre; strange that they don’t realize 
that any organization could forge to the 
front by following our methods. If six 
men in business were to unite, take the 
best ideas each of the six had to offer, and 
work loyally and unselfishly for these 
ideas, they couldn’t fail. That’s what we 
have done. And it has enabled us to 
perform what people call a miracle.” 


“THE Whistle of a Steamboat Determined His Career” is an interview 
next month with one of the world’s greatest lumbermen. He was a 
school-teacher, a salesman, and a surveyor—until a siren’s shriek from 
a river boat caused him to make a quick and important decision. 


Things the Census Takers Learn— 
But Do Not Print 


(Continued from page 39) 


world, and we are jealous to maintain 
that position. 

“You probably boast of the high birth 
rate and the low death rate in your com- 
munity. All good citizens do. There are 
hundreds of cities that, according to their 
‘boosters’ have the ‘best water and the 
lowest death rate in the world.’ And they 
cite figures to prove the statement—their 
own figures, perhaps, but figures never- 
theless. It’s human nature to take pride 
in such matters. 

“In making a count we list a birth 
where it took place and a death where it 
took place. i 

“In the Middle West there are two 
towns close together. One has a large 
maternity hospital that serves not only 
the other town, but all the countryside. 
That place shows a high birth rate, of 
course, for hundreds of babies are born in 
the hospital. Then the mothers go home, 
and deaths occur in other places. Quite 
a squabble grew out of this situation, but 
it blew over when those who protested 
understood the method of census taking. 
“I HAVE met only one man who said we 

put too many people in his town. He 
was the mayor of a municipality that had 
2,003 people on the first of January, 1920, 
the census day. He came to Washington 
to protest. 

“There are only 1,999 people in my 
town,’ he said with some feeling. ‘I know, 
because I counted them.’ 

“Go over these,’ I said, handing him 
the schedules, ‘and make a note of the 
names you claim are fictitious.’ He did so, 
and handed me a list of eight names, 
which he said were taken from tomb- 
stones. We investigated, but found he 
was mistaken. 

“The explanation of his extraordinary 
protest is quite simple. The bonded in- 
debtedness of that town is limited accord- 
ing to population. If it had fewer than 
2,000 people no more bonds could be 
issued; but if it had 2,000 or more people, 
an additional issue was possible. There 


was a plan on foot to issue more bonds. 
This man, the mayor, opposed it, and 
hoped to scotch the whole undertaking by 
showing that his town could not, legally, 
increase its debt. 

“I said that people like to be counted; 
but there are a few exceptions. In one of 
the Rocky Mountains states there is a 
small religious sect that has some sort of 
queer notion about concealing facts. Our 
enumerator could get no information from 
these people. 

“Fortunately, we can invoke the law 
when necessary, so we referred the case 
to the Federal attorney in that district. 
With a threat of prosecution staring them 
in the face, these people decided to tell 
what we wanted to know. 


“QNE in a while we find some ignorant 
person who declines to give informa- 
tion because he’s afraid it will increase his 
taxes. That is the commonest cause for 
refusing to talk to an enumerator. But 
in the end we always get the facts. 

“Very exclusive people sometimes give 
trouble too, R for another reason. 
They instruct their butlers to admit no 
callers except those on approved social 
lists. In one case a New York enumerator 
spent a part of several days trying to get 
past a butler who guarded the door of a 
fashionable house. He was always turned 
back, and finally asked for help. A spe- 
cial agent went to the house, explained 
the situation, and the enumerator was 
admitted. The family didn’t know he had 
ever called. 

“Another enumerator was amazed one 
morning when he rang a Brooklyn door- 
bell and immediately got the business end 
of a broom in his face. He fell back down 
the stoop, but righted himself on the side- 
walk and asked what all the row was 
about. The woman who answered the 
ring had been a victim, a short time be- 
fore, of a ‘free lot’ fraud, and mistook the 
enumerator for the agent of the fake real- 
estate company that had sold her a piece 
of a mosquito marsh.” 
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Why did she leave him that way? 


HE felt a strdnge, new, emotional thrill that evening. She had 

been perfectly enchanting. And before him floated visions— 
of—well, everything he had dreamed of during the lonely periods 
of his bachelor days. 

Yet he couldn’t express himself. When he pleaded for per- 
mission to call next evening, her reply was a crisp, cool “No!”’; 
and with scarcely a good-night she darted out of his car, up to 
her door and was gone. ... So hurriedly, that she forgot her 
gloves. He was puzzled and discouraged and—hurt. 

* * * 
That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath), 


You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. And even your closest 
friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated 
organic disorder that requires professional advice. But usually 
—and fortunately—halitosis is only a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has been in 
use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties 
as a breath deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by 
really removing the old one. ‘The Listerine odor itself quickly 
disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine puts you on the 
safe and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. 
It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for a half a century. Read the interesting little 
booklet that comes with every bottle.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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Ingersoll Radiolites 
Tell Time in the Dark 


HE hands and figures of IN- 
_ {A GERSOLL Radiolite watches 
are coated with a substance con- 
taining real radium. They glow 
brightly in the dark, and in the 
blackest night show the time as 
clear as day. 


Under your pillow ‘through long 
nights and dice: dark mornings 
when you get up before the sun; 
outdoors at night — Radiolite 
quickly and pleasantly tells you 
the time. 


And in the nursery or sick room; 
in the photographer’s dark room; 
for night driving in your car; at 
the movie theatre; for nursing 
mothers, nurses, soldiers, night 
watchmen, policemen; for farmers 
at their chores;—here, too, the 
Radiolite proves its remarkable 
usefulness. 


Any dealer will show you the com- 
plete line of Radiolites, including 
the Wrist Radiolite at $4.50, and 


the Radiolite Two-in-One (in 
ivory-like stand) for $3.25. 
Yankee 
Radiolite Waterbury 
Trah he ae Radiolite 
the dark sturdy. 4 jewels; 12-size 
Faliabla, good A jeweled watch 
looking. $3,00 stamina withstyle: 
$6.00 


Midget 
Radiolite 


For women 

girls, and small | 
boys. Guaran- | 
teed movement; 
solid nickel f- ^ 


Ml case. S425 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 
Models *2°09 6/1900 


The Census Bureau collects information 
from 300,000 manufacturing or industrial 
plants, representing 350 branches of in- 
dustry. Ocana ly the facts are hard 
to get. One man wrote that he did not 
feel inclined to give out figures for the use 
of his competitors, and another said, “My 
office force doesn’t do anything but fill 
out government questionnaires oT ohe kind 
and another. I want them to do a little 
of the work they are paid for.” But both 
these men answered the inquiries when 
the situation was explained to them. 
Facts about an individual plant are never 
given out. 

Some time ago a Japanese correspond- 
ent, hearing that the census officials had 
all kinds of industrial information, wrote 
to ask about a place in which to settle. 

“I like to know the name of a city,” he 
said, “which are prosperous, in industry, 
in a zone who in winter cold to be mod- 
erate without snow, also summer time 
warm to be reasonable without humidity. 
I thank you very most.” 

Another foreigner wrote to ask, “More- 
over, is there any machinery on the mar- 


ket wherewith shrimps can be undressed 
by PP 


RUIG inquiries are from men 
seeking information that will enable 
them to plan their business intelligently. 
For instance, a manufacturer of buggy and 
wagon whips wanted to know the number 
of horseshoes produced a year in the 
United States. He said he could compute 
the number of horses and mules if he knew 
the number of horseshoes, and therefore 
could tell whether the motor cars were 
about to drive whip makers to the wall. 

A man who was thinking of makin 
baby cribs wrote to get the number o 
babies born each year, and the number 
of cribs manufactured. He wanted to-find 
out whether the demand for baby cribs 
was great enough to justify him in opening 
a new plant. 

“Any man who is planning a.new in- 
dustry. can get from us valuable facts 
about the product he wants to make,” 
Mr. Steuart explained. ‘With the total 

roduction, and total population figures 
Perse him, it would be easy for him to 
figure the probable demand for his wares. 

“Some wide-awake salesmen use our 
figures too. They get the total production 
figures on whatever it is they are selling, 
and from these they estimate the per 
capita consumption. Then they are all 
set to tell a merchant how much of their 
stuff he ought to sell if he is to keep up 
with merchants in other parts of the 
country. 

“In the last census we employed a whole 
army of enumerators, and it was inspir- 
ing to see their efforts to do the work well. 
One of our men spent two months search- 
ing a large area because someone told him 
two families lived in that desolate region. 
In the end he found them. 

“The case I like to tell about, however, 
is that of an enumerator in the Rocky 
Mountains. He knew there were a few 
people living in outlandish places in his 
district, so he got his horse and set out. 
One morning, a forest ranger, riding down 
a snow-covered path, discovered the enu- 
merator on the ground, unconscious and 
all but dead. The census agent, in his 
zeal to do the work laid out for him, had 
ridden far into the hills and become lost; 


his horse had fallen over a precipice, and 
he, exhausted and without food, and 
injured by jumping from his horse, had 
lain down to die. He was taken back to 
civilization, spent several weeks in a hos- 
pital and finally got well. But his loyalty 
cost him his horse, a hospital bill, and the 
loss of much time. 

“Recently we received a letter from an 
enumerator who said he had neglected to 
visit one family in his district because it 
lived so far away. His conscience, he 
stated, had been hurting him ever since, 
and he wanted to do the right thing. The 
census reports on population had been 
compiled when his letter came in; but to 
ease his mind we sent a schedule and told 
him to fill it out. He went to see the 
family, got the information, and forwarded 
it to us. But we couldn’t use it. So far 
as I know, that is the only family not 
counted by Uncle Sam in 1920. 

“Surprisingly few of our workers tried 
to put anything over on us; and the mere 
handful who did had to pay heavily for 
their attempted frauds. When the sched- 
ules were pouring in, we noticed that those 
from one enumerator looked suspicious. 
There were too many people in his dis- 
trict, and their names were too similar. 

“That enumerator was a school-teacher. 
He had filled out those blanks in his room; 
but he didn’t have imagination enough to 
think up a variety of names, or to estimate 
the probable population of his area. He 
was convicted, and went to jail. 

“Enumerators ask twenty-five questions 
of each family, but even- with all, that 
information we are constantly recei¥ing 
requests for facts that we don’t get. One 
man wanted to know the standing. ofa 
correspondence school that claimed -to 
make detectives by mail. A young woman 
has written repeatedly to beg that we give 
her the age of a certain man, and a woman 
living in Canada wants us to locate her 
runaway husband. 

“There is a superstition that a man and 
his wife who have seven girl babies in a 
row are entitled’ to a pension, and some 
of the people who qualify with seven girls 
one after the other-ask us to get the pay 
they think is due them.“ A man once 
wrote us he had a ‘fine cage,’ but no bird 
to go in it. We told him to try a matri- 
monial bureau. Another. man wanted, to 
know how much soap is used im-a certain 
county in, Ohio.” ; 


HE first census was taken in 1790, and 

there has been one every ten years since 
then. The Constitution provides for this 
work, as representation in Congress: is 
apportioned by population of states. The 
first census was reported in one thin vòl- 
ume; the fourteenth fills fifteen huge books. 
Not only has our country grown, but the 
scope of the inquiry has been enlarged. 

o carry through the great task, there 
were, at the peak of employment, 6,301 
workers in the Washington headquarters, 
89,000 enumerators, 378 supervisors, and 
a large number of clerks and special agents 
detailed for field work—a total of 100,c00. 

The census organization is immense, 
but simple. The country is laid out into 
supervisory districts, and the Director of 
the Census appoints a man in charge of 
each of these areas. Then comes the 
laying out of smaller units, known as 
enumeration districts. There were 86,000 
of these. Each supervisor has many such 
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To reveal 


hair loveliness 


give nature this safe help 


Of all a woman's at- 
tractions, one of the 
most appealing is lus- 
trous, lovely hair. 


Painted for The Packer Mfg. Co. by Pruett Carter 


LUFFY, lustrous hair with the 


look of abundance! That, per- ' 


haps, is the most charming 
touch that Nature gave to woman. 
This natural loveliness, however, 
is lessened when your hair becomes 
too oily. Completely to reveal its 
hidden charm such hair needs the 
help ofsystematicand safeshampoos. 
Safe! How important safety is! 
When you use Packer’s Tar Soap or 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoo as directed 
you may anticipate the double re- 
ward of quickly refreshed hair beauty 
and future hair health. 


Immediate hair beauty! 
Future hair health! 


Fromeven your first Packer shampoo 
you willseeadelightfulimprovement 
in your hair’s appearance. Packer’s 
thorough cleansing fluffs up your 
hair and leaves it just soft enough 
to arrange well in your own most 
becoming style. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Continued Packer shampoos will 
encourage a normal flow of natural 
oil. And, as informed women know, 
a normal oil flow guards against 
either dry and brittle or too oily hair. 


The tonic pine-tar and other bene- 
ficial ingredients in Packer’s reach 
and cleanse the scalp pores. Thus 
thoroughly cleansed and stimulated, 
the scalp is encouraged in its natural 
duty of supplying to the hair roots 
a continual flow of nourishment. 


Physicians endorse pine-tar 
Remembering that pine-tar as a 
shampoo ingredient is widely en- 
dorsed by physicians you will em- 
ploy Packer’s with confident antici- 
pations. The rich creamy lather will 
bring out the natural glow and sheen 
of your hair no matter what its color. 

After several Packer shampoos 
you will begin to realize how charm- 
ingly you can arrange fluffy, lus- 
trous, thick-looking hair. 


Inc., 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Canadian Whelesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal, The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


3 SPECIAL SAMPLES FOR 25c 


On receipt of 25¢ we will mail you generous samples of 
all three Packer products— Packer's Tar Soap, Packer's 
Liquid Shampoo and Packer’s Charm, (a soothing skin 
lotion). Or send 10c for a sample of any single product. 
Free Booklet: We will gladly send free, a copy of our 
Manual, ‘* How to Care for the Hair and Scalp,” which 
gives helpful suggestions for proper shampooing and ex- 
plains the Packer Method. Send requests for either sam- 
ples or Manual to the following address culy: The Packer 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Dept. 86B, Box 85, G. P. O., 
New York, N. Y. (Do not address sample orders to our 
Canadian Distributors). 3 


PACKER'’S 
LIQUID SHAM POO 
A delightful liquid 
shampoo leaving the hair 
soft and fluffy—delicately 
perfumed. 


NOW! Every cake in 
a metal soap box (no 
charge for the box). 
The new metal box 
adds to Packer's new 
pleasure and ease in 
use, A delightful con- 
venience when travel- 
ing, too. 


Shampoo with 


PACKER'’'S 


Sold everywhere by drug and department stores 
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The Opinion of 
1,000 Others 


To find out what influences ambitious men 
and women to enroll with the American 
School, an advertising agency sent out a 
questionnaire to one thousand names, taken 
at random from our student rolls. The answers 
to three of these questions show very clearly 
how our School is regarded by our students, 
both before and after enrolling. 


Why Students Inquired About 
Our Courses 

31. 5% wrote only to the American School. be- 

cause advertisements Impressed them more 
favorably. than the advertisements of other home 
study schools. 

27.0% had heard of the American School before. 

23.7% answered several home he. study. school ad- 
vertiaements, so they could select the best. 

15.1% were recommended to our school by a 
friend’ or acquaintance who had taken one of our" 


o7 7% inquired for various other reasons. 


Why Students Considered Taking 
a Course With Us 
37.4% wanted to quality i for better tions. 
ted assistance In their present work. 
% wanted more information on the subject 
for which ‘They surolied: 
11.2% wanted to prepare for college entrance 
examinations, 
4% wanted to “brush up’ on subjects previ- 
ously studied. 
.8% enrolled for various other purposes. 


What Students Really Think 
About Ow r Courses 
ite ser your courses are c are only tate. 5 
14%, my our courses are “Not what they ex- 


when 
people, 
you y will 


it that our courses are 
f? If you mne get ahead 
a course of pont ractical training, you will fnd that 
the American School is the best place to get that 
training. From us you will get the best grade of 
training at the lowest 
and furth 


rou take the average opinion of. 1,000 


and ate consid 


You can lose 
when you enroll with § 


American School 
The American Echool 16 is 
not a money-making 
poration, but like resident 
schools d colleges, is 
hartered strictly as an 
Institution, 
not for profit.” 
More than 200 famous 


Men 
the american School. E they 
know that our long 6x) 


eonducted for profit. 


COURSES TAUGHT 


American School, 
Dept. G-21, Drexel Ave. & 58ih St, Chicage. 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the 
subject checked. It is understood that this request 
places me under no obligation and that no agents 
will bother me. 


. Architect .. La 
.- Building Contractor or ` 


Shop Superintendent. 
.. Employment Manager 
. Steam Engineer 
. . Foremana! 
+ <Banitary Engineer ing) 
. Surveyor apping 
Enginee! 


General Education 
- Personal Analysis 
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districts under his direction, and he ap- 
points the enumerators. 

The work heads up in Washington, 
under the Director, who, in turn, is under 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

The enumerators list the following infor- 
mation about each person: Name, address, 
whether you are residing in ‘a home that 
is owned, rented, or owned subject to a 
mortgage; personal description as to sex, 
color, or race, age at last birthday, citizen- 
ship, education, place of birth, mother 
tongue, nativity and mother tongue of 
parents, and occupation. 

Sixty-three foreign languages are listed 
in the instruction to enumerators as those 
most likely to be met with. People are 
counted at the places they sleep, and a 


. family, according to census definition, is 


any person or group of persons residing 
together in one dwelling, apartment, hotel, 
jail, institution, or other living unit. 

Enumeration districts were laid out on 
the basis of the preceding census, accord- 
ing to population and not area. The 
largest in area io ne districts contained p 
4,000 square miles and 701 persons. It was 
in Laide: County, Nevada. In sparsely 
settled sections, ‘the enumerators are pre- 
sumed to know the “lay of the land,” and 
thus be able to find the people. 

There were several districts that had 
no people and, strange as it seems, these 
were not in deserts or mountains but in the 
large cities. The explanation is this: In 
1910 people lived in these places, but by 

1920 business had crowded them out. 

The Bureau of the Census releases to 
the press hundreds of short items, and, 
according to Mr. Steuart, those that are 
most eigari sonrameg relate to increases 
in population, and to longevity. 

dWh hat part of the United States prom- 
ises the longest life?” I asked him. 

“Kansas,” he replied. “According to our 
figures a Kansas boy baby, at birth, has a 
life expectancy of 59.73 years. A Kansas 
girl baby has every right to expect a life 
of 60.89 years. isconsin ranks next, 
and Minnesota third. In 1900 the aver- 
age age at death in the United States was 
36.5. In the twenty years following, the 
average rose to 43.5—a seven-year in- 
crease. If you have reached the age of 
32 and are a man, you have an expectancy 
of 34.93 more years; if a woman, your 
expectancy is 36.12 more years.” 


HERE S an imteresting side light re- 
vealed by the census: Mining foremen, 
overseers, and inspectors have the greatest 
number of children, the average per famil 
in this occupation group being 4.6. Sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines show the smallest 
average family, with 1.8 children. These 
extremes are easily explained, for soldiers, 
sailors, and marines are young men who 
have not been married long, while fore- 
men, overseers, and inspectors are usually 
men of middle age. 

For many occupations, however, the 
age of the fathers is presumably the same, 
and the differences shown indicate the 
real variance in the size of families. For 
example, dentists have an average of two 
children to the family, architects 2. 1, 
school-teachers 2.3. These figures are in 
striking contrast to mine operatives, who 
show an average of 4.3 ekiidren to the 
family, quarry operatives with 4.1, boot- 
blacks with 3.9, and brick and stone 
masons with 3.9. Farmers have an aver- 


age of 3.8 children, clergymen 3, lawyers 
2. aoa physicians 2.3. 
he census lists 667 specified occu- 
ations, which means that there are at 
least that many ways in which you can 
earn a living. The manufacturing and 
mechanical industries have the greatest 
number of workers, with 12,818,524; and 
agriculture, forestry, and animal husband- 
y come next, with 10,953,158. Out of 
the total population of 105,710,620, there 
were 41,614,248 men and women over ten 
years of age in gainful pursuits. The men 
outnumbered the women, 33,064,737 to 


8,549,511. 
"THERE are but thirty-five out of the 


total number of occupations that have 
no women among them. The census shows 
no women turpentine farmers; turpentine 
farm foremen; lumber foremen and over- 
seers; lumber inspectors, scalers, and sur- 
veyors;. lumber teamsters and haulers; 
farm ditchers; boiler makers’ apprentices; 
cabinet makers’ apprentices; coopers’ ap- 
prentices; masons’ apprentices; plasterers’ 

apprentices, plumbers’ apprentices; roof- 
ers’ and slaters’ apprentices; boiler mak- 
ers; ladlers and pourers; puddlers; mill- 
wrights; wheelwrights; br rass molders, 
founders .and casters; cement finishers; 
pressmen and plate. printers; metal rollers 
and roll hands; roofers and slaters; struc- 
tural iron workers; brakemen; steam rail- 
road conductors; locomotive engineers; 
locomotive firemen; steam railroad mo- 
tormen; railway mail clerks, and under the 
head of water transportation. 

Women are also absent in certain public 
service occupations. There are none in 
fire-fighting crews, and there are no 
women soldiers, sailors, or marines. They 
are also missing among mining engineers, 
and the domestic and personal service 
group of occupations shows no women 
earning a living as coachmen or footmen. 

There is but one occupation that is 
without men, and that is the occupation 
of midwife. In one other occupation, 
however, men are very scarce, there bein 
only four of them listed as dressmakers 
apprentices. 

The occupation ig show that there 
were, at the time of the last census, 236 
women police, two women professional 
Iife-savers, and twenty-one women light- 
house keepers. Among the chambermaids 
250 men are listed, and eleven men are put 
down as nursemaids. 

The effect of the Volstead Act is clearly 
seen in the decrease of bartenders from 
101,234, iN 1910, to 26,085 in 1920. 

ly one woman was listed as a butler. 

“One of the greatest frauds attem a 
on the census grew out of local pri 
population numbers,” Mr. Steuart ce 
cluded. “A certain city showed a popu- 
lation far in excess of its actual inhab- 
itants. According to the schedules there 
was an absurdly large number of boarding- 
houses and boarders in that place. We 
checked up on the matter, found that the 
Teports were padded, fashionable homes 
being listed as boarding-houses, and other 
tricks resorted to. A civic organization, 
I am told, was behind the fake. 

“But instances of that sort are so rare 
as to be unimportant. Not one person in 
ten thousand will try to put over a fraud. 
All a man wants is to be m the picture, to 
be counted, and to have his town shown 
to the best advantage.” 
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The Key to Jim’s 
Heart 


(Continued from page 32) 


Severn paused a moment, thinking. 
Nobody stirred. “And now I come into 
the story for a moment as eye witness,” 
he went on. “It was one of those cold, 
rainy days when autumn shows teeth and 
you think that winter is going to be a pro- 
cession of roaring lions. I was walking 
around the lake, enjoying the struggle 
with the gusts, when I met Jim, carrying 
a big and beautiful hound in his arms. 
He didn’t even nod. 

“Why don’t you let him carry you for 
a change?’ I said, and was immediately 
sorry, for I saw that it wasn’t rain but 
tears running down his cheeks. He tried 
to smile, and I stumbled into a worse 
question: ‘Where are you going with 
your dog?’ 

“Tt isn’t a dog, it’s six cents,’ he said. 

“Six cents,’ thought I. ‘When has 
= learned to talk in parables?? Then 

remembered that Lincoln story on the 
tee. “So you’ve been overcharging, eh?’ 
I said aloud. 

“He nodded. ‘I’m keeping friends with 
Mr. Lincoln,’ he said very low, and fresh 
tears welled up in his eyes. 

“Abraham Blood, sensing fate, looked 
up and licked his nose. A man doesn’t 
stare at a naked heart, bleeding, if he can 
help it. I hope Jim understood the grip 
I gave him. I swear I couldn’t speak. 


“HE WENT up on the Hill, up that little 
Calvary he’d made for himself, or 
rather Lincoln had made for him. There 
are two conversations that will never be re- 
corded. One you can imagine—the one the 
broken-hearted boy had with his dog when 
he explained to him that they must part. 
The other conversation you can’t imagine, 
but I can tell you what happened: 

“The boy walks into Mrs. Berengren’s 
with the dog in his arms, insists on deliv- 
ering it to the lady in person, does deliver 
it and confesses, when asked, that he stole 
it. What does she do? Thank him? Give 
him back the hound? Or even offer to let 
him share it with her? Any of the things 
a normal woman with any mother in her 
would have done? By thunder, no! She 
arrests him. Shades of Lincoln’s mercy! 
She arrests him, locks him up, and in due 
time, for he hasn’t a friend at hand, he is 
brought up before the Circuit Court in 
Elizabethtown, is haled before the one 
man who was going to help him if he was 
honest—Shrader. 

“Of course it sounds ridiculous to us. 
But the boy, sensitive, stabbed in the very 
act of doing what he thought was the 
right thing, and hating above all the 
thought of appearing before Shrader, be- 
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WAX YourFloors 


and theyll be beautiful 
— easy to take care of 
—will not heel print 
-won't be slippery 
Wax is the most economical finish for floors—a 1 Ib. 
(85c) can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax being suffi- 
cient for a floor 14'x 17'~one coat. Expensive 


refinishing is unnecessary, for walked-on p!aces 
can easily be rewaxed without going over the 


7 JOHNSON’S 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a hard, dry, velvety finish which is impervious to 
water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. It cleans, polishes, preserves and 
protects—all in one operation. 


Johnson’s Liquid, Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up surface mars and 
prevents checking—Removes the bloom and takes all drudgery from dusting—Forms 
a thin, protecting finish coat. Easy to apply and polish. 


Your Linoleum will last longer—look better and clean easier if polished occasionally 
with Johnson’s Paste or Liquid Wax. 7 
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Book on Home Beautifying FREE 


lieved he had risked his future by con- S— e7, Ask fora FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home 
essing. The on \ Beautifying at any store displaying the sign shown at 

“I was called on the telephone—a brief PEATMENT | Pe malier ot and ailena ooupan; eas 
message to motor into Elizabethtown at Name ca e N a ee Ss -a 
once. The court was already sitting: Asa } NSONS 
meaning that Shrader and a few officials l ress Joni 
and Mrs. Berengren and Jim were seated I| City & State ARTISTIC 


Mail to 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. A.M.2, RACINE, WIS. 
*‘“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Brantford, Can. West Drayton, Mddx., England Sydney, Aus. 


rather intimately round a table in the big 
room. I had been told nothing. The sight 
of Jim there was a shock. I did not know 
that Shrader, lover of dogs and men and | 
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THE KEYNOTE OF YOUR HOME 


The American Magazine 


—YOUR LIVING ROOM 


HETHER large or 

small, the living 
room is the keynote of a 
home and should set the 
tone for the more intimate rooms 
beyond. 
Too often people make the mistake 
of thinking beauty—ap propriateness 
—atmosphere—can be obtained only 
through large expenditure of money. 


The correct furnishing of your liv- 
ing room is not a matter of expense, 
Rather is it the result of intelligent 
study of the resources at your com- 
mand and a carefully thought out 
plan of the desired effect. 


For the austere formality of high 
ceilings and dignified proportions— 
for the piquant charm of the 
unpretentious—for the successful 
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Guaranteed 
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KARPEN 


blending of dignity with 
hospitality — Karpen fur- 
niture provides you with 
the essentials of variety 
and adaptability. 


The name Karpen on your furni- 
ture is your assurance that color 
interest, decorative value and solid, 
built-in comfort are there in full 
measure. j : 


We have prepared an interesting. 


booklet, “Better Homes,” which we . 
will gladly mail to you on request.» 
With photograph, diagram and... 


sketch, it shows you how to put 
new life into your hal), living foom 
and sun porch, by gradual replace- 
ments. Each piece of furniture 
illustrated can be secured through 
your local Karpen dealer. 


& BROS. 


Makers % fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Reed, Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 
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S. KARPEN & BROS. 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 

Please send mé free and postpaid a cop 
rt y tter Homes,” with hall, 
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all things genial, could assume so terrible 
a look. It thrilled me. I looked from him 
to Jim, pale, lean, worn with a sort of 
hopelessness. I supposed that he had 
murdered somebody. . 

Then Shrader, with the curtest nod 
for me to sit down, told the whole story 
to Mrs. Berengren as I have told it to you; 
only concisely, dramatically, sparing the 
responsibilities of none. The heavens be- 
gan to open above Jim as he came to 
realize that he was being praised, that 
Shrader was praising him before us all. 
A wonderful look came over his face while 
he listened, a strikingly fine look that I 
have sometimes seen on it since then, 
when he is praised or is supremely happy. 

“As the judge talked, the boy’s soul was 
lifted safely into manhood, and I wish you 
could have seen the look in his dark eyes 
as the judge said to Mrs. Berengren, ‘You 
blind woman, couldn’t you recognize sac- 
rifice when you saw it before you? 
Couldn’t you share it when it was offered 

ou? There was the spirit of the great 

incoln working, and you never saw it! 
I tell you Lincoln would have loved this 
lad! He tried to keep friends with Lincoln 
though it cost him his heart! And he suc- 
ceeded! I tell you, Lincoln and he are 
friends!... Jim, I could not pass sentence on 
a friend of Lincoln’s! You're acquitted!’ 
`“ It was a beautiful moment. The stony 
officials were all choked up, and Mrs. 
Berengren, under the judge’s fearful lash- 
ing, had begun to wilt. 

“Jim walked around the table to her, his 
eyes shining, his face transfigured. 

“*You’re goin’ to give Blood back to 
me, ain’t you” he asked pitifully. 

“The woman burst into a passion of 
weeping. ‘Oh, I wish... I wish...’ 
She choked for a moment, then turned 
and flung out her hands. 

-- “*Blood’s dead!’ she wailed. ... 


¢ <The hound had cried and cried for Jim 


“until it got on her nerves, and she’d had it 
killed! 

i“ Pry-eyed, Jim heard of the hound’s 
martyrdom. erhaps his heart would 
break in private. Perhaps it was still 
ringing with Shrader’s words. I never 
knew. He never said a word on that long 
ride back to the club, or even on that still 
longer one down here. I suppose by now 
you ve all guessed who he is—Jim Lossen. 
Don’t ever let on that I told you all this.” 


EVERN had finished. But for fully a 

minute, there was absolute silence. 
Then someone started to speak, but 
cleared his throat and stopped. A moment 
later, before anyone had left the room, the 
outer door slammed and Lossen himself 
came in for the second time that evening— 
this time with a covered basket. 

Dripping wet, the man strode up to the 
fire; and his face, hardened by the 
weather and carved by the spirit into a 
strikingly fine thing, shone with rain and 
also with happiness. “I just had to show 
you all the prize package,” he said, and 
opened the basket, displaying six of the 
cutest little hound puppies that were ever 
going to worry a fox. 

“Whose are they?” asked someone. 
“Mine,” he answered. ‘Their mother 


‘is the old one that Mrs. Berengren brought 


me from England last year. And then in 
a low tone that swept our hearts, he added, 
“T had another pup of the same mother 
...once.” 


Why I Never Hire Brilliant Men 


Why I Never Hire One Box Free 


Brilliant Men 


(Continued from page 13) 


was impossible. When he had finished I 
poured the bad news of the Big Custo- 
mer’s call over him like a bucket of cold 
water. At once, all his enthusiasm died 
out; he was so contrite that I couldn’t 
possibly be angry with him. 

“That’s a rotten shame,” he exclaimed. 
“I forgot all about it. PI write the old 
bear a letter and lay myself humbly in 
the dust.” 

And write a letter he did—a master- 

iece—with delicate reference to the Big 

ustomer’s years of dealings with his 
father, and a profound apology. Better 
than that, he took a train and arrived in 
the Customer’s office a half-hour after the 
letter, coming back with the best order we 
had ever shipped out. 

He was brilliant, there was no denying 
it, and so lovable that I value his friend- 
ship to-day more than that of almost any 
other man in the world. But I couldn’t 
stand him in the business; I decided that 
within the first year, and we had a show- 
down. 

“One of us should go,” I said in the 
course 6f the hardest interview of my 
life. “Either IIl sell my interest, or you 
sell me yours.” 

“I don’t see why,” he answered; and 
he had the look of a favorite puppy who 
has been scolded. “I thought you liked 


“Like isn’t a strong enough word,” I 
said. “I love you, and you're brilliant. 
But I’m a commonplace plodder, and so 
are all our employees. Moreover, this is 
a plodding kind of business, where the 
money is made by pinching pennies. 
You’re about as much at home in it as 
J. P. Morgan would be running a barber 


shop. 

Kou conceive a big idea, get the whole 
organization on tiptoes to carry it out, 
and then you lose interest and go off on 
a new tangent. You think everybody 
else’s mind ought to function as swiftly as 
your own, so you are alternately over- 
enthusiastic and over-depressed. One 
day you carry some poor devil up into a 
high mountain and make him think he has 
a chance to become general manager. 
The next day you blow him up for not 
doing something which you think you 
told him, but which you actually forgot. 
You are always living, in imagination, 
about six jumps ahead.” 


WITH Adams out of our business, it 
gradually settled down. That is a 
terrible phrase, I know, but it describes 
our situation. We no longer had the 
brilliant emotional moments which he 
had inspired; we didn’t attempt any very 
daring exploits; but at the end of every 
year we had more money in the bank than 
we had while he ran things. 

After that, I never hired a brilliant man 
from one of our competitors, nor listened 
to the siren-tones of “experts” who prom- 
ised to double our volume—until I en- 
countered the twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
beauty I have mentioned at the start of 
this story. Every year I picked up a 
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At Drug Stores and 
Drug Departments 


Present Coupon 


May Breath 


A spring odor—not mere perfume 


Whenever you meet people, guard your breath. There are nearly always odors 
which offend. 


Cigars or cigarets may cause them. 

Or decaying food between the teeth. 

Or affected teeth or gums. 

Or a stomach disorder. Or certain foods or drinks. 


Consider what a spring-like breath adds to all other charms. And how a bad 
breath destroys them. 

Don’t use a mere perfume to hide one odor with another. That suggests con- 
cealment. 


May Breath combats the odor, whether from the mouth or stomach. It is an 
antiseptic mouth wash made into tablet form. 


It both purifies and deodorizes. It brings to the breath the odor of purity, and 
at once. In the stomach it also acts as an aid to digestion. 


Dainty people everywhere now carry May Breath with them. They eat a 
tablet whenever needed, and in every contact they are safe. 


_ You will always do this when you know. Let us buy a box to show you what 
it means. Cut out the coupon and present it at your store. 


Start now to end this grave offense. 


May Breath is candy tablets, designed to deodorize both the mouth and stomach. 
Not a mere perfume, but an antiseptic purifier. Carry it with you. 


GOOD FOR A 10c BOX 


Present this coupon to any d i 
y druggist or drug department 
for a 10c box of May Breath free. He will charge to us. 


All henge druggists now have May Breath. If your 
druggist fails you, send coupon to us. Only one box 


to a family. 


TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue to 
appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as they 
accumulate, and we will pay you 10 cents each in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A Wonderful 


Instrument 
that practically 


Everyone 


Can Play 


You are always welcome with a sweet-toned Buescher 
” Saxophone. Thousands of men and women, of all ages, 
have found it an infallible key to social popularity. 
to For home entertainment, for church, school or lodge af- 
fairs, the Saxophone is the most popular and adaptable instrument. Saxo- 
phone players enjoy, also, many opportunities of earning money. 


SAXOPHONE 


Easiest of all musical instruments to play and one of 


the most beautiful. By the range and wealth of its 
tones it takes the place of almost every other instru- 
ment—yet it is so perfected and simplified that it is 
the easiest of all instruments to play. 


See How Easy It Is 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent free (upon 
request) with each new Saxophone, the scale can be mastered in 
an hour; in a few weeks you can be playing popular music. 
Practice is a pleasure because you learn so quickly. You could 
even take a place in a band or orchestra within 90 days, if you 
so desired. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, 
Trombone or other Band or Orchestra Instrument and try it six 
days in your own home. Easy terms of payment may be ar- 
ranged if preferred. Mention the instrument interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Every Child 


Free—Beautiful Saxophone Book Should Play, 
a Buescher 
It tells which Saxophone takes violin, ’cello and bass parts, and Saxophone 


many other things you would like to 


1139 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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Just send a postcard or clip and mail Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
the coupon. I 1139 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. I 
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half-dozen live young fellows who seemed 
to have a capacity for hard work, and 
shoved them in at the bottom of the pile, 
letting them make their way up to the 
better air and sunlight at the top—if they 
had it in them to do it. 

For a time I tried picking these young- 
sters out of the colleges. But my experi- 
ence with college men was not fortunate. 
If I selected good students, I found too 
often that their leadership had been won 
by doing very well what their teachers 
had laid out for them. They had devel- 
oped a fine capacity for taking orders, but 
not much initiative. lf I hired athletes, 
too many of them seemed to feel that their 
life work was done; that the world owed 
them a living in exchange for what they 
had achieved for the grand old school. 
Also, there is not much social distinction 
in the grocery business. Young ladies 
—and their mothers—are much more 
thrilled by bonds than by butter and eggs. 

So I took most of my raw material from 
our delivery wagons, or other places right 
at hand. Out of this hard-muscled, hard- 
headed stuff I have built a business that 
has made me rich according to the stand- 
ards of our locality, and has built modest 
fortunes for at least twenty other men. 
More important than that, it has stood 
for clean dealing and a faithful adherence 
to the best business ethics. Even our 
hottest competitors, I think, are willing to 
grant us that. 


EADING back over what I have 

written I am quite conscious that it 
is an indictment of myself, as well as of 
the brilliant men with whom I have been 
associated. Any reader might fairly say, 
“He was too mediocre to appreciate any- 
thing better than mediocrity.” 

That criticism may be justifiable, for I. 
am mediocre. But the point I have in 
mind is this: Business and life are built 
upon successful mediocrity; and victory 
comes to companies, not through the em- 

loyment of brilliant men, but through 
bowing how to get the most out of ordi- 
nary folks. 

I was talking not long ago with the 
president of one of the big insurance 
companies. 

“There is not a single brilliant man in 
our organization,” he said. “I am not 
brilliant myself. I am just an average 
chap who started in peddling policies, 
and—knowing my own limitations—felt 
that I must put in a couple of hours’ extra 
work every day in order to hold my own 
against my competitors.” 

In one of our largest cities is a news- 

aper which is said to earn nearly a mil- 
ion dollars a year. It was on the verge of 
bankruptcy when the present owner pur- 
chased it. He has made it practically a 
daily necessity to the business men of his 
city—complete, accurate, dependable. 

One day a very talented journalist 
joined the staff in a position of consider- 
able responsibility. He had been editor of 
a smaller newspaper noted for the bright- 
ness of its style; and in the first editorial 
counsel he volunteered a suggestion. 

“You have made a marvelous success of 
this property,” he said to the proprietor. 
“Nobody would think of suggesting any 
change in the news policies. But won’t 
you let me hire two or three really brilliant 
editorial writers whom I have in mind? 
Even you must admit that there is room 
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for improvement on your editorial page.” 
“What’s the matter with the editorial 
page?” the proprietor demanded. 
“Why, it’s so—so commonplace.” 


The proprietor was silent for a moment. | 


hen he said: 

“My dear sir, the average business man 
is commonplace.” 

There is a great deal of encouragement 
to me in that statement, and I find the 
same sort of encouragement in reading 
biography. Who have been the doers of 
important deeds? . . . Geniuses? . . 
Yes, some of them. But not a majority, 
by any means. 

No man contributed more to the win- 
ning of the World War than Lord Kitch- 
ener, who was one of the dullest boys 
that ever entered a school. All studies 
were hard for him, with one exception: 
he was remarkably good in arithmetic. 
Capitalizing that one point of strength, 
he leased to handle men in large numbers 
and to make accurate estimates of the 
strength of his own forces and those op- 
posed to him. When brilliant men were 
talking about a six-months war, he blunt- 
ly prophesied a three-years war, and forced 
the Allies to prepare for it. 

Charles Darwin, who revolutionized 
scientific thought, was so unpromising as 
a boy that his father predicted he would 
be a disgrace to the family. James Russell 
Lowell was suspended by Harvard for 
“continued neglect of his college duties.” 
Neither of them showed any youthful 
brilliance; they matured gradually into 
eminence by the slow process of diligent 
effort. 


SJR ISAAC NEWTON sat one night 
at dinner beside a very attractive and 
voluble young lady. 

“My dear Sir Isaac,” she exclaimed, 
“how did you ever happen to discover the 
law of gravitation?” 

“By constantl thinking about it, mad- 
- am,” her “dear Sir Isaac” muttered. 

In that blunt answer lies the substance 
of my experience, and what I believe to be 
the real secret of business achievement. 

So sure am I of the soundness of this 
philosophy that I have five very simple 
rules for hiring men, which are the out- 
growth of it! 

1. Has he good health? Some months 
ago a newspaper collected from a hundred 
young men a list of the qualifications they 
would seek in the girls they hoped to 
marry. The lists differed widely, as may 
be imagined. But at the top of almost 
every one was written the asset which I 
put first in men—good health. Without 
it the best man in the world is likely to 
become pessimistic in his outlook, and to 
break hea he is needed most. With it, 
even mediocrity can force itself by un- 
usual effort into something fine and useful. 

Generally speaking, I would rather have 
a man who was born frail, and has over- 
come his frailty by careful living, than 
take one whose natural strength has never 
known its limits. The athlete, like the 
genius, frequently disappoints; while the 
man who has had to fight for his health 
knows how to value and preserve it. 

2. Has he saved some money? I don’t 
care how much, or how little, but he must 
have saved something. At times, this 
demand may seem harsh. A man will 
say, “I have had parents to look after,” 
or, “I have had bad luck with an invest- 
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Suggestions in Color sent FREE 


CONSULT 
AN ARCHITECT 

BEFORE 

BUILDING 


NATURE’S GIFT OF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


HIS unusual book 

tells you how to mod- 

ernize and beautify 
your home. It contains 
plates of newcolorfinishes 
which will harmonize oak 
floors with walls, hang- 
ings, and rugs, and make 
each room individual. 
Think of the decorative 
possibilities of ‘‘weath- 
ered”’ finish in the library, 
in connection with book 
cases and paneling; of 
‘“‘gray” in the living room 
or dining room; of ` forest 
green” in the enclosed 
sun-porch — every room 
distinctive, original, and 
harmonious. 


Youdonothave to build 
toenjoy these advantages. 


Lay 3%" oak flooring 


right over your present 
softwood floors, at a cost 
less than new rugs or car- 
pets. Your new floors will 
be as permanent and 
beautiful as if oak had 
been laid originally. Oak 
floors save housework; 
they are sanitary, never 
need to be replaced, and 
grow more valuable with 
time. 

Write us aboutyourfloor 
problems. We will help 
you, without obligation. 
Mail coupon below, today. 


Oak FLoorinG BUREAU 
1070 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Oak FLOORING BuREAU, 1070 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Please send me your free, illustrated 
book, ‘‘The Story of OAK FLOORS.” 
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The history of the Prest-O-Lite Company is 
typical of America and American business. 


From small beginnings, it has risen to its 
present position because of the service it has 
rendered. 


That Prest-O-Lite Batteries are used on 


the world’s most famous automobiles, is war- 
ranty of their worth. 


Prest-O-Lite service has earned the. title 
“Friendly Service” and it is this constant 
maintenance of the vital human touch that 
is responsible for the present vast size and 
scope of the organization. 
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ment,” or, “I trusted a friend who failed 
me.” To all such excuses I am sympa- 
thetic, but I do not relent. I answer, 
“That is too bad, but think what it means. 
You have lived twenty-five or thirty years 
without making a profit on your life; how 
can I expect that you will be a profit- 
maker for me?” 

3. Does he talk and write effectively? 
This may seem a strange requirement, 
but it has been a very useful one. If we 
could unscrew the top of men’s heads and 
look in, many of our problems would be 
eliminated, for we could see what sort of 
thinking goes on there. Lacking that 
privilege however, we have to cade by 
what comes out of the mind through the 
tongue and fingers. If a man writes and 
speaks “neatly” it is because his thinking 
is orderly; if his expression is forceful, the 
thought back of it must be forceful. But 
if he blunders for words, and uses phrases 
which express his meaning clumsily, I be- 
lieve his mind is cluttered and ill-disci- 
plined. 

4. Does he finish what he starts? 
Geniuses almost never do. I look very 
critically into little things respecting the 
men I hire; the details of their dress, 
their handwriting, their record of tying 
up a job and leaving no loose ends. The 
biggest men of my acquaintance in busi- 
ness are “detail men” to an amazing 
degree. Often the president of a com- 
pany is the only man in it who knows the 
little things about every department. 

5. Finally, of course, I look for cour- 
age. General Grant was a rather slow- 
witted man, and a failure in middle life. 
But he won the Civil War; and the prin- 
ciple on which he proceeded was that the 
enemy was probably just as much scared 
as he was. Ra paleon s motto was “When 
in doubt, attack.” I like to throw some- 
thing rather hard at a young man, and 
see how squarely he meets it. For with 
courage and the habit of going forward 
he can travel a long way. He will pass 
many men more brilliant than he is. Their 
active minds can always see two sides to 
every question; and they stand still while 
the debate goes on inside. 


"THESE are quite simple rules. They 
eliminate the genius quite as surely as 
they eliminate the unfit. No Edison could 
ever qualify; no Lincoln, either, with his 
soiled linen duster and his habit of inter- 
rupting important business with funny 
stories. I am sorry to forego the com- 
panionship of such men in my rather 
dingy building here in the wholesale 
grocery district. But I comfort myself 
with che thought that Cromwell built the 
finest army in Europe out of dull but 
enthusiastic yeomen; and that the greatest 
organization in human history was twelve 
humble men, picked up along the shores 
of an inland lake. 


“HOW a Famous Expert Solves 
Mysterious Crimes” is told to you 
next month in the fascinating ex- 
periences of a noted authority on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The life of 
this man, who has saved dozens of 
innocent people from death or im- 
prisonment, and has sent dozens of 
guilty men to their doom, rivals the 
exploits of any detective ever de- 
scribed in fiction. 
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such knowledge as he could get in his 
daily work. 

Grant will tell you now, however, that 
he believes he really was more fortunate 
than the young men of the present, who 
have so much done for them. “If you 
have obstacles to hurdle,” he said, “you 
simply are forced to exert yourself; and 
when you are forced to struggle for knowl- 
edge you are likely to learn more thorough- 
ly than when you are not.” 

His first good chance to learn came 
when, at nineteen, he had floor super- 
vision of the shoe department of a large 
store in Boston. One day, on his own 
initiative, he brought some low-priced 
shoes from the rear of the department and 
displayed them prominently at the front. 
Then followed something which made 
that day the first real red-letter day of 
his business life. $ 

“You did well,” said his chief; and 
those were the first words of appreciation 
young Grant ever had received. 

However, there still was a long, long 
trail a-winding before him. “In the next 
few years,” says a man who has known 
Grant since his youth, “many a heart- 
breaking combination fell out and on him. 
He loved decision, quick action, sustained 
effort, and people who have these quali- 
ties. Moreover, he was the kind of chap 
who cannot do his best unless you give 
him his own head a little. And the op- 
portunity he needed for the full play of 
his qualities did not come until the pro- 
prietor of the largest store in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, put him in charge of the shoe 
department in that store. ; 

“There he met a number of kindred 
spirits—keen young fellows who would 
get together after hours with their ac- 
quaintances in the buying and manufac- 
turing fields and discuss all phases of retail 
merchandising. Grant not only discussed 
these things, Tut probed them. He liked 


to play, as any young man does, and he 
ha 


his play times, too. But, just because 
there were few things out of which he got 
so much enjoyment as his work, nights, 
holidays, and odd times in general often 
found him busy at window displays, re- 
arranging counters, getting up signs, 
studying stock. Additional departments 
were placed under his supervision as buy- 
er, and at length he became one of the 
small group that directed the company’s 
general policies.” 


HIS was the position he held in 1906 
when there ‘“‘popped into his head,” as 

he says, the idea of atwenty-five-centstore. 
“The departments for which I had been 
doing the buying,” he told me, “were 
mainly those of small dress accessories 
such as you are likely to see in the front 
sections at any large department store. 
And the saleswomen were always saying to 
me,‘Mr. Grant, the twenty-five-cent combs 
are all gone!’ 
more twenty-five-cent neckwear.’ Low- 
priced articles of this kind were in the 
most frequent demand. But the store, as 
was typical of regular stores generally, 
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W.S. COOPER, 
of Ohio, who 
finds it easy to 
earn over $500 a 
month selling 
Comer All- 
Weather Rain- 
coats. 


We paid 


time, 


You Give Me a Chance 


to Pay You 100 a Week? 


I want to make you a special new offer 
whereby you can earn from $100 to $1,000 
a month, cash. And I am going to tell 
you how to get started immediately with- 
out waiting or delay. 


You can be your own boss. You can 
work just as many hours a day as you 
please. You can start when you want to 
and quit when you want 
to. You don’t need ex- 
perience and you get 
your money in cash every 
day when you earn it. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too 
ood to be true? If it 
oes, then let me tell 
you what J. R. Head did in a small town 
m Kansas. Head lives in a town of 631 
people. He was sick, broke, out of a 
Job. He accepted my offer. I gave him 
the same chance I am now offering you. 
At this new work he has made as high 
as $69.50 for one day’s work. 


If that isn’t enough, then let me tell you 
about A. E. Sweet of Michigan. He was 
an electrical engineer and didn’t know 
anything about selling. In his first 
month’s spare time he earned $243. In- 
side of six months he was making between 
$800 and $1,200 a month. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I want to 
tell you about. His regular job paid him 
$2.00 a day, but this wondectel new work 
has enabled him to make $9,000 a year. 
Yes, and right this very minute you are 
being offered the same proposition that 
has made these men so successful. Do 
you want it? Do you want to earn $40.00 
a day. 


A Clean, High-Grade, Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All- 
Weather Coats? They are advertised in 
all the leading magazines. Think of a sin- 
gle coat that can be worn all year round. 
A good-looking, `stylish coat that’s good 
for summer or winter—that keeps -out 
wind, rain or snow, a coat that evefy- 
body should have, made of fine materials 
for men, women and children, and sells 
for less than the price of an ordinary 
coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sold in 
stores. All our orders come through our 
own representatives. Within the next few 
months we will pay our representatives 
more than three hundred thousand dollars 
for sending us orders. 


Important Notice 


The Comer Manufacturing Company is 
the largest business of its kind in the 


world. Any man who becomes a repre- 

sentative is assured of fair, square, honest 

treatment, and will have reason to be proud 
of his connection with the company. 


And now I am offering you the chance to 
become our representative in your terri- 
tory and get your share of that half mil- 
lion dollars. All you do is to take orders. 
We do the rest. We deliver. We collect 
and you get your money the same day 
you take the order. 


You can see how simple it is. We fur- 
nish you with a complete 
outfit and tell you how to 
get the business in your 
territory. We help you 
to get started. If you 
only send us three aver- 
age orders a day, which 
you can get in an hour or 
so in the evening, you 
will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth $1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, for this 
is the same proposition that enabled George 
Garon to make a clear profit of $40.00 in his 
first day’s work—the same proposition that 
gave R. W. Krieger $20.00 net profit in a half 
hour. It is the same opportunity that gave 
A. B. Spencer $625 cash for one month's spare 
time. ` 


I need 500 men and women, and I need them 
right away. If you mail the coupon at the 
bottom of this ad I will show you the easiest, 
quickest, simplest plan for making money 
that you ever heard of. I will send you a 
complete outfit. I will send you a beautiful 
style book and samples of cloth. I will 
tell you where to go, what to say, and how 
to succeed. Inside of thirty days you can 
have hundreds of dollars in cash. ‘All you 
need to do to-day is to write your name 
down below, cut out the coupon, and mail 
it to me at once. You take no risk, you 
invest no money, and this may be the one 
outstanding opportunity of your life to earn 
more money than you ever thought possible. 


FIND OUT NOW! 
Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. 
agree to, anything and 
out waiting—witho 
to go right out and make big money. 
wait. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. Comer 
THE COMER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. SJ-522, Dayton, Ohio 


You don’t 
ou will have a chance with- 
ut delay and without investment— 


Do it. Don’t 


Pa mm m ee ee ee ee — m m ee 
i Just Mail This Now I 
| The Comer Manufacturing Co. I 
I Dept. SJ-522, Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me, without expense or obligation, 
| your special proposition, together with complete 
| outfit and instruction, so I can begin at once to | 
I earn money. I 
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protection against check raisers 


Your checks are safe, this way. For And, finally, $1,000 in- 
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your banker. & INDEMNITY CO.—against 
“raised check” loss. 

Ask your banker about it today. 
Tell him you want SUPER-SAFETY 
INSURED CHECKS. Then PAY 


BY CHECK! The safe, efficient way 
Made of the world’s safest check- to handle funds. 


paper. They instantly expose acid, 
: knife or rubber erasure. 


Not “mechanical” or “chemical” ob- 
stacles. But a triple safeguard which 
is actually part of the handsome, 
crisp checks furnished by your bank. 


William J. Burns has written a book 

about his experience with check 

Each check is protected crooks. It tells yow how checks 

"i by the powerful William should be written, endorsed, and 

È E J. Burns International handled. Send the coupon and get 
Detective Agency, Inc. your copy, free. 
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of Check Raisers—and How to Protect Yourself,” by 
William J. Burns. 
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was interested more in selling the higher- 
priced articles. So I began to think about 
having a store that would specialize in 
these low-priced articles. | Moreover, 
could not a store, specializing in this way, 
and cutting out such expenses as deliyeries 
and credits, give better values? The nim- 
ble silver quarter! Think of the quick 
| turn-over in goods and capital! I dreamed 
about the plan and talked it over with 
my close friends, until I finally decided to 
give up my good position and make the 
plunge.” 

His original working capital was only 
eight thousand dollars, and this was main- 
ly furnished by three other persons, Grant 
himself being able to contribute only a 
small amount. He was nearly thirty then. 
To-day, when he still is in his forties, he 
long since bought out his three backers at 
prices giving them a handsome profit, 
while he himself has become a millionaire 
several times over. 

He himself will tell you that in so far 
as it can be said he has done something 
really big, it lies mainly in the quality of 
the organization that has been built up 
under his direcuion to conduct and de- 
velop his business. He honestly thinks 
that, as regards its personnel, his is “the 
finest company in the world.” In this he 
includes che salespeople throughout his 
numerous stores, and of course he includes 
the store managers as well as the depart- 
ment heads in the company’s general 
offices. “They are all good, clean, up- 
standing, outspoken boys,” he says of 
these latter persons. 

Grant does not speak extravagantly in 
referring to his men as boys. His or- 
ganization is remarkable for the youth 
of its members. The average age of 
the general executives and store man- 
agers is only thirty-three. The man in 
charge of the operation of all the stores 
is but thirty-nine. There are only two 
or three men in the entire company who 
are older than Grant himself. 


HOWEVER it may be as to their years, 
there are none among Grant’s men 
who are younger than he is in spirit. The 
leading impression he gives you is of some- 
thing boyishly human. He has plenty of 
natural dignity, and a shrewdness that 
would make him about the last man to 
try to put anything over on. Yet after 
talking with him for a few minutes you 
feel you have known him for years. 

As he is so enthusiastic about his or- 
ganization, I asked him to tell how he 
had built it up. 

“Since we are continually opening new 
stores,” he said, “we have to add to our 
organization every year a good many new 
men. I believe that my own early strug- 
gles help me to put myself in the place of 
every beginner. 

“To start with, we, as a rule, employ 
only unmarried men still in their twenties. 
Men who have had years of experience 
are valuable when you want a specialist. 
But we mainly want men capable of all- 
around development as executives, and 
young fellows, generally speaking, are 
more readily trained than older men. 

“Moreover, there is the fact that we 
want men who can start from scratch. 
In almost every case our young men begin 
literally at the bottom; that is, in the 
cellar stockrooms of our stores. For 
| a while their duties are mainly those of 
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unpacking goods, sweeping floors, washing 
windows, and so on. Eads, however, has 
an opportunity to rise, and that quickly. 

“We intentionally put them through a 
hard course of sprouts. After a young 
man has graduated from the stockroom, 
the usual thing is for him to become an 
assistant to one of the men having floor 
charge of a number of departments; later, 
he himself becomes one of these floor 
managers, and then an assistant store 
manager. During this period his wages 
are usually between eighteen and thirty- 
five dollars a week; and he must be will- 
ing not only to work overtime frequently, 
but also to be transferred from city to 
city, so that he may learn the varying 
methods of the different managers. 

“If he makes good in his subordinate 
positions, he has a fine future to look for- 
ward to. As store manager, he receives a 
drawing account, plusa share in the net 
profits of his store. Our present mana- 
gers, young though they are, are earning 
eight, ten, and twelve thousand dollars 
a year, or even more, according to the 
size of the store and the manager’s own 
ability. If a man makes good as a store 
manager, he may qualify for an executive 
position in our general offices paying up 
to twenty or thirty thousand dollars a 
year and more. 


“A LL our executives have been devel- 

oped from our own ranks. And it is 
here that I have received the greatest sat- 
isfaction that has come to me in business. 
Every one of our boys has earned his own 
place. I have seen them save their first 
hundred dollars, seen them get married, 
buy their homes and their motor cars, and 
start to raise their families. 

“Out of our wide experience with young 
men we have had it brought home'to us 
that the kind we want are not those who 
are merely employable, but are also prò- 
motable. if that word promotable isn’t in 
the dictionary, it ought to be. It’s mean- 
ing is plain—capable of being promoted. 

“To be promotable under modern busi- 
ness conditions, a man must possess a 
fair measure of four leading qualities: 
Intelligence, will to get there, vision, and 
humanness. And for reasons which I 
hope to make plain before I finish, I wish 
to put all the emphasis on humanness, that 
is, the quality, or state, of being human. 

“Of course intelligence, or mental alert- 
ness, must underlie all the other qualities. 
And intelligence is particularly valuable 
when it manifests itself as sturdy common 
sense—the faculty of deciding which 
among the several courses open to you is 
the best. But how far will a man get 
whose intelligence is coldly calculating? 
Not very far as an executive, anyway. 

“But intelligence is of little use without 
the will to get there, or the will to assume 
leadership and carry the responsibility that 
goes with it. We want to know whether 
an applicant has won promotion under 
his previous employer, especially to a 
position where he has had people working 
under him. We look up his school record, 
partly to get a line on his mentality. But 
what we want particularly to know is 
whether the applicant joined in any of 
the school sports, and, if so, whether he 
became a leader. Of course a young man 
might not go in for athletics, and still be 
all right. Well then, did he join in any 
other school activity? 


Four out of Five 
are Victims 


Will Pyorrhea claim you, too? 
Make Forhan’s your aid 


Pyorrhea plays no favorites. Silk stocking crowds 
or cotton—they all look alike to this sinister 
disease. Records prove that it has marked for its 
own four out of every five over forty years of age, 
and thousands younger. 


Heed Nature's warning—tender, bleeding gums 
—before it’s too late. Better still, check Pyorrhea 


before it starts by going to your dentist regularly B- 
—and brushing your teeth twice a day with 

Forhan’s For the Gums. | - 
Forhan’s For the Gums isa safe, efficient, refreshing 

dentifrice from the formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 

If used in time and used consistently, it will help 


prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It safe- "Ñ 
guards your health, preserves your teeth and keeps » 

your mouth clean, fresh and wholesome. Used and 
recommended by leading dentists everywhere. 


This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in 
the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
Fer your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan's For the 
Gums, At all druggists—3zysc and 60c in tubes. 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of 
RJ-Forhan DDS 8 
Forhan Company 
Co New York. ~ 
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His sweethearts brother was murdered in his mother’s gambling house. 
He was innocent. But in the spirit of atonement he pledged himself to a life of 
bondage on the farm in the slain man’s place 


A Life for a Life 


Us tragedy brought the revelation, John had been kept in ignorance of his 


mother’s underworld connections. 


But Dave’s death robbed the struggling 


farm family of its main support, and Dave’s mother and little-minded brother 


laid the burden of his mother’s guilt at John’s door. 


Tender-hearted Mary 


yearned toward the man she loved, but the family bitterness and his own proud 


humility reared a wall between them. 


Then the great Christmas blizzard burst upon them bringing Destiny for 


all, so that it was in truth 


UDGMENT 
of the STORM 


ERE is a true romance of 
sorely tried hearts—Scenes laid 
in the great city’s most notorious 
ambling house and in an old- 
fashioned New England countryside 


Directed By 
DEL ANDREWS 


Cast 


Through our co-operation likewise 
the authors of our next two releases 
attained success. Those pictures will 


“Unguarded Gates,” by a former 


—Based on an astounding episode salesman. 
in the lives of acquaintances— Lioyp Hucues “Lost,” by a former mechanical 
Written by a Pittsburgh housewife Lucitte RicksEN engineer. 


ho was discovered by the pro- 
ducers of her story and trained to 
write for the screen—And who was 


$1,000 CASH 
AND FIVE-YEAR 
ROYALTIES 


This picture now in the current releases and 
distributed by Film Booking Offices of America, 
is destined to work a profound change in the 
character of motion pictures. It is the first of 
a series which will bring the real dramas of life 
to the screen for the first time. These pictures 
are not written behind studio doors by profes- 
sional scenarists who are out of touch with life. 
But they are written by talented men and wom- 
en engaged in everyday pursuits, who know life 
from daily battling in it. 

e discovered Mrs. Ethel Styles Middleton, 
the Pittsburgh housewife who wrote “Judgment 
of the Storm.” We trained her to write for the 
screen in spare-time study in her own home. 


THE MOST FASCINATING NOVEL 
EVER PUBLISHED 
“Judgment of the Storm” was written di- 
rectly for the screen. The publishing house 
of Doubleday, Page & Co. has novelized the 
screen story. The cutting script—that is, 
the working chart used at the studio to reg- 
ulate the assembling of thousands of feet of 


film in order to retain the utmost in sus- 
pense, interest and entertainment value—is 


included as a supplement. Never before has 
a cutting sheet of a picture been distributed 
outside the studio. To screen lovers this 
makes “Judgment of the Storm” the most 
fascinating novel ever published. Read the 
book—=see the picture! 


GEORGE 
HACKATHORNE 


paid MYRTLE STEDMAN 


ee “Judgment of the Storm.” 
See “Unguarded Gates.” See “Lost.” 
Decide for yourself whether their 
dramatic appeal is not different. 

e believe there are hundreds of 
men and women everywhere, in all 
walks, who have the same fresh imaginative 
powers of the housewife, the salesman, the me- 
chanical engineer. We believe they, too, can 
learn to write for the screen in spare-time study 
in their own homes. 

e offer all who believe in themselves an 
opportunity to learn by means of a remarkable 
scientific test whether they possess the creative 
ability necessary to make a start. z 

Clip the coupon at the bottom, fill it out, 
mail it. This remarkable Creative Test will 
sent you by return mail. It is free. No obli- 
gation is involved. The result of the test will 
show whether or not you are one of the un- 
known screen writers for whom we and all pro- 
ducers are looking all the time. 

he author of “Judgment of the Storm” be- 
gan the career which lifted her from the obscur- 
ity of the housewife to position and power, by 
clipping the coupon. Why not you? 


| Save 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation time by 


Productions Dicision, Sec. 102 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
527 Fifth Ave.. New York 


Send me free the Palmer Creative Test. 


addressing 
nearest office 


l All correspondence strictly confidential 


“We consider it very desirable for an 
applicant to have a high-school education; 
but the mere fact of his having a college 
education does not count with us one way 
or the other. However, if the young man 
went to college, not because he was sent 
but because he was willing to make sacri- 
fices to get an education, we feel that this 
should count in his favor. It indicates a 
willingness on his part to sacrifice the 
present for the sake of the future, a very 
valuable characteristic indeed. And if 
the young man worked his way through 
college—hne! For there we have a very 
striking manifestation of the will to get 
ahead. 

“We regard a young man’s appearance, 
speech, general deportment, and his show- 
ing in mental alertness as very important. 
Experience, however, has taught us that 
the thing of greater importance is what 
his past performances indicate as to his 
possession of the will to get ahead. Our 
greatest disappointments have been young 
men we had employed mainly on the 
basis of their appearance and demon- 
strated intelligence. Hardly ever have 
we been disappointed in a young man 
whose record proved that he had it in him 
to toil up the grade in order to reach the 
top. 


“A MAN whowilldo that usually has the 

third quality I spoke of—vision; such 
a keen vision of the goal to be reached 
that the work of getting there means 
nothing to him. 

“Your vision, however, must be broad 
enough to enable you to see how you can 
get ahead without thrusting aside someone 
else. The employee, for example, must 
see that his own opportunity for advance- 
ment comes chiefly by helping the com- 
pany to grow. 

“Moreover, a store should not only sell 
goods to customers, but also sell itself to 
the town. It should build up such a good 
name that women not only would want 
to trade there but be glad to have their 
daughters work there. The matter of the 
sales force is the most important one of 
all, for these women and girls represent 
the vital point of contact with the store’s 
customers. Clearly, it is for the manager 
to cater to them so that they will be happy 
in their work. 

“Now, you can pay people good salaries 
and treat them with strict justice in 
every particular, but that alone won’t 
make them happy. All of us want to feel 
that we have some place in the world that 
is worthy of recognition and respect. And 
all of us want to feel that we are successful 
in our jobs. So it is up to the executive— 
the employer, the boss, the head of a de- 
partment—not only to get good work out 
of his people, but to show his appreciation 
when he does get it.” 


“FROM the Steerage to a College 
Chair in Eleven Years” is the story of 
an immigrant boy who landed in 
America, penniless, friendless, and 
with practically no education. You 
will find real inspiration next month 
in an article that tells how he beat 
rugs, washed dishes, peeled potatoes, 
and did many other similar jobs to 
gain the education that has placed 
him on the teaching staff of an im- 
portant American university. 
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lake a Kodak with you 


Whether city stroll or country hike, winter sets 
the stage for a picture worth the making. And 
the Kodak way is the easy way and one that’s fun 
from the start. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y .2% Kodak city 
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New Kind 
of Fuel 


—replaces coal in any 


stove or furnace 
WE worry about coal—ashes—dirt— 
soot—dust—smoke—building fires— 
carrying ashes—uneven heat—cold rooms 
— coal strikes— shortages — exorbitant 
prices? No! Never again as long as you live. 
INSTEA D—cheap heat—plentiful heat 
—sootless heat—ashless heat—smokeless 
heat—and all this without any change to 
our range, heater or furnace 
by simply installing a won- 
derful New Kind of Heat 

every family can afford. 


Twice the Heat 
of Coal 


Already over 150,000 Amer- 
ican housewives have equip- 
ped their homes with this 
amazing invention, called the 


Oliver 
Oil-Gas burner, because it burns cheap 


furnace oil or distillate. It gives twice 
the heat of coal—is absolutely safe 
—will last a lifetime—guaranteed to give 
heating satisfaction. 

Installed in your stove 
in one minute—then by 
simply turning a valve, 

ou have much or little 
heat, whenever you 
want it. 


Better Heating 


Don’t pay another coal bill Brandy go on with 

the dirt and drudgery of coal 
AGENTS! | and wood. Send iiamaadiataly 
for our Free Booklet which tells 
all about this amazing inven- 
tion—and how you can use it in 
your own stove on Mr. Oliver's 
Špecial Low Price Introductory 
Offer. You will be entitled to 
this low price if you send the 
coupon immediately. No obli- 
gation. Fill out and get this 
coupon in the very first mail. 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 
B-2 Oliver Bidg. St. Louls, Mo. 
Oldest and largest manufacturers 
of Oil-Gas Burners in the world 

Canadian Distributor 
B-2 Oliver Building Toronto, Ont. 
PU 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co. 
B-2 Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me your FREE Book covering the 
kind of a burner I am indicating below, and 


Special Low Price Introductory Offer. I am 
interested in a burner for 
are Coal Range........ Heating Stove....... Furnace 


(Specify Steam. 
Hot Air, Hot Water) 


Pe 


“Mom’s” Trousseau 
(Continued from page 43) 


trousseau—and I’m going to have mine, 
no matter how long I’ve had to wait 
for it.” 

Bending over the sheer, lovely silks 
with their pastel shades, Mom, with her 
lined face, her roughened, stained hands, 
her alert, grim restlessness, put into the 
pretty clothes all the romantic dreams of 
a girlhood that had had little time for 
dreaming, all the luxurious indulgence in 
beauty of a woman who had been starved 
of the lovely feminine trivialities that 
mean so much. 

By the time another spring came, the 
cedar chest which Mom had bought was 
overflowing with garments that the most 

ampered city bride might exclaim over. 
Kot for nothing had Mom’s fingers han- 
dled a needle for so many years. All by 
hand had the clothes been made, with the 
tiniest of stitches, the finest of embroid- 
ery. And yet the restlessness that trou- 
bled Mom was not appeased. As the first 
faint prescience of spring stirred in her 
heart, a strange melancholy darkened 
her eyes. The trousseau that she had 
longed for all these years was hers; yet 
she closed the lid of the chest with a list- 
less hand and went about the work of 
opening up the stand again. 

“Its funny,” she mused despondently, 
as she stared into the still blue distance 
out of which came the cars that sped over 
the smoothly winding road before the 
stand. “Here, I’ve got what I always 
wanted and it don’t seem to make much 
difference either way. Ten to one I'll 
never wear ’em—well, they’re mine, any- 
how; and they’re pretty, real pretty.” 

The spring day, sentient with upward 
surge of new life, threw the melancholy 
of her mood into sharp relief. The world 
could be born to a new spring-time, but 
she herself could not. 

“No use talking about forty-four not 
being old,” she thought. “It’s old for one 
who’s lived like I have. When a woman’s 
too old for pretty clothes, she’s as old as 
she’s ever going to be. I’m beginning to 
see the end of the road, no use talking.” 

She shook her shoulders impatiently. 
“Lord, what’s the matter with me, moon- 
ing and moaning about myself this way. 
I never was like that befape--aleats 
been too busy, for one thing. It’s this 
weather; it’s too warm for May.” 


ASUNDEED yards down the road a car 
came to a sudden stop; the driver got 
out and crawled under it. Mom watched 
it with curious eyes—a battered car of 
so cheap and popular a make that the 
veriest child would recognize it. Its ton- 
neau was piled high with luggage and the 
helter-skelter assemblage of an amateur 
camping outfit. In front was a girl in a 
short skirt and a man’s red sweater. Mom 
watched her as she got out of the car and 
conferred with the young man, who slid 
ruefully out from beneath it. Then they 
came over to Mom’s stand. 

Mom watched the boy’s vigorous stride 
and his face, in which the thoughtfulness 
of a forced maturity mingled with the 
hilarity of youth and some strange ecstasy 
of happiness. The girl, too, was bubbling 
over with irrepressible youth. 


“We're in trouble with the fliv,” the 
young man confided to Mom. “Do you 
know anyone who could tow us to the 
nearest garage?” 

Mom considered gravely: “Well, Elmer 
might spare the time. You'll find him in 
the south field. He’s planting potatoes. 
I’m just going up to the house, myself. 
I’m not selling anything yet, just came 
down to sort of open things up and get 
ready for next week. Elmer can haul you 
into town. You better leave the young 
lady here with me.” 

The girl looked at Mom doubtfully. 
“I don’t know—perhaps I’d better go 
with Joe.” 

“Nonsense,” Mom decided for her, 
shortly. ‘You'd only be in his way. I’m 
going up to make myself some tea, and 
there’s nothing goes so well with tea as 
talk.” 

Mom’s eyes, sharp in spying out the 
needs of others, had read beneath the 
ebullience of the girl’s face the unmistak- 
able signs of weariness. “An hour’s rest 
and something hot to drink will do her a 
world of good,” she thought. And then, 
as her eyes went to the girl’s hands, 
Mom’s mouth widened into a significant 
smile, for the girl was self-conscious! 
twisting and turning a bright new wed- 
ding ring. ` 

“Honeymooners 
self. 

She redoubled her insistence, and before 
the confused young couple fully realized 
how completely she had assumed charge 
of their affairs, she had dispatched the 
young man to town with Elmer and had 
the girl comfortably ensconced in the 
rocker in the kitchen, while the teakettle 
steamed and hissed on the stove. 


HEN her first moment of diffidence 
had worn off, the girl chatted to Mom 
with friendly eagerness. As her light voice 
ran on, Mom’s mind went back to her 
thoughts of the morning. Here was youth 
as she had never known it: youth care free 
and gay, light of heart and mind, recklessly 
and confidently possessing the world with 
all its treasures. Youth that knew only 
the rush and color and romance of living; 
youth to whom marriage meant the magic 
adventure of the open road and the speed 
of wheels that bore them forward into 
happiness under the summer sun. 
ut Mom’s face revealed little of her 
thought. “Going far?” she asked in her 
customary laconic way. 

“To Oklahoma,” the girl answered, and 
laughed, a pleased, excited laugh at Mom’s 
gasp of astonishment. “We're going to 
live there. On a ranch! A friend of Joe’s 
—of my—my husband’s—has a big ranch 
there, and he’s offered Joe the chance to 
come out and go in partnership with him. 
Not equal partners, of course, because we 
haven’t any money. ae to do most of 
the work, instead, and I’m to keep house 
for them all. This man, Mr. Bradford, 
isn’t married, you see.” 

Mom looked at the girl queerly. “Oh, 
so you’re to do the housework for the lot. 
H’m—ever lived on a ranch?” 

“Oh, no; but I’ll get used to it. I’ve 
always lived in Boston. I’m a stenogra- 


yp? 


said Mom to her- 
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The pattern on 
the floor is No. 
© 518. The 9x12 
È foot size costs 
= only $18.00. 


Congoleum Rugs 
Combine Beauty and Economy 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs offer all the artistic 
charm and colorful beauty of woven rugs plus the 
sanitary, labor-saving qualities of a firm-surfaced 
floor-covering. And their moderate prices are a 
revelation in household economy. 


ONGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


You don’t have to tire yourself beating dust and 
dirt out of Congoleum Rugs. You take a damp 
mop, swish it over their firm, smooth, waterproof 
surface—and they’re spotlessly clean. 


Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed 
Congoleum and that is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum identified by the Gold 
Seal shown above. This Gold Seal 
(printed in dark green on a gold 
background) is pasted on the face 
of every guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rug and on every 
few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum 
By-the-Yard. Look for it! 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATEO 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In patterns they have charming diversity, com- 
ing in designs appropriate to every room. And with 
all the many virtues of Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
—consider the lowness of their prices! 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x9 feet $ 9.00 Pattern No. 386 (shown at 1% X3 feet $ .60 
74 x 9 feet I 1.25 left) is made in all sizes. The x3 feet 1.40 


9 x Q feet 13.50 other designs illustrated are S ya z 
Gk 10% feet 15.75 made in the five large sizes 3 x41 feet 1.95 
Ọ xI2 feet 18.00 only. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted, 


Gold Seal 


OLEU. 
(cxco RT-RUGS 


PIN 
Pattern No. 530 KAY 


Pattern No. 386 
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Kind words from 
a smoker in 


far Australia 


A more modest manufacturer might not 
print this letter. 


Nevertheless, when an enthusiastic pipe. 
smoker thousands of miles away takes his 
en in hand to say something nice about 
Edgeworth, a breach of modesty on the 
manufacturer’s part should be forgiven. 


“Chetwynd,” Copeland Road, 
Beecroft, New South Wales, 


Australia. 
Larus & Brother Co., 


Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 


Perhaps you are somewhat surprised to 
receive this letter from Australia, often re- 
ferred to in England, our Mother Country, as 
“Down Under.” 


I have noticed in some 
of your American maga- 
zines that I subscribe to, 


testimony in praise of 
your splendid tobacco. 
t has occu to me 


that, as one of the many 
smokers of the Edge- 
worth in this Southern 
Continent of Australia, I 
can also add my testi- 


HIGH GPA 
À 


It must be over 
twenty years 
since I first tried 

our “Edgeworth 
xtra High Grade 
Plug Slice.” 


My tobacco- 
nist, one of the 
leading tobacco- 
nists of Sydney, 
had a trial con- 
signment of the 
Edgeworth to test 


the taste of his customers. 


Just at that time I was smoking several 
kinds of high-grade imported tobaccos, but 
somehow I could not get any of them that 
exactly pleased my taste. Some brands were 
excellent for a while, and then deteriorated. 


But from the first purchase of your Edge- 
worth I have found it absolutely of the one 
uniform standard, without any change dur- 
ing the whole twenty-odd years I have been 
smoking it. I have n so satisfied with it 
that I have never purchased any other make. 


I have induced a- great number of my 
friends and fellow officers to try Edgeworth, 
and most of them have the same high opin- 
ion of it that I have. 


My wish is that your company may pros- 
per and continue to manufacture the re- 
nowned Edgeworth, and that I and my 
fellow smokers of this “Fair Australia” may 
be spared to a good, ripe old age to enjoy 
your fragrant weed. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Thos. Skellett. 


For free samples of Edgeworth—gener- 
ous helpings of both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed—send a postcard with 
your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular ‘“‘tobacconist,”’ 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
vou would pay the jobber. 


pher and typist. But we didn’t see any 
chance for Joe where he was, and I’ve 


always had to help out at home, and I 


couldn’t save anything, so when this 
chance came we just jumped at it.” 

She laughed again, her pleased, excited 
laugh, and gave her head a fling that set 
every short curl dancing. 

“Its such a lark, some ways. We don’t 
have to be there for a month, so we're 
going all the way in the fliv. We bought it 
second-hand and it took some figuring, 
PIl tell you. We’ve just about enough to 
pay for our food and gasolene and repairs, 
and things like that, till we get out there, 
and most nights, when it’s not too cold, 
we're going to sleep outdoors. We've a 
tent in the back of the fiv. A whole 
month, think of it! Riding across the 
continent, just as I’ve always dreamed. 
So, of course, when Mr. Bradford’s letter 
came, we went right around to the minis- 
ter’s'and got married.” 

“A month,” Mom thought, “a month 
of gay adventure—out of a lifetime.” 

She looked at the girl, at her eager, 
excited face, her confident assurance of 
success and happiness, and in place of 
this short-haired flapper of the modern 
generation, she saw a girl of twenty-five 
years ago, in her quiet clothes, and her 
grave, sweet manner. And yet how alike 
they were, those two girls, starting out 
with nothing but love and courage to face 
the future. 


gf Ge told me girls had changed,” 
Mom thought to herself; “but in 
things like this I guess they never change.” 

“And as soon as we're settled,” the 
irls voice went blithely on, ‘my 
Eohi coming out with us. It will be 
wonderful for him, just the climate he 


needs. He—he was gassed in France, and ` 


his lungs—it isn’t tuberculosis, it isn’t, 
really—it’s just that he isn’t quite well, 
you know.” 

Mom’s mind went back to her own 
memories. She had had a sick mother-in- 
law to care for, this girl a sick brother. 
And suddenly Mom’s shrewd eyes blurred 
with a mist of tears, and she got up 
quickly from her chair. 

“So you just went around to the min- 
ister’s and got married,” she said. “Then 
you didn’t have a chance to get a trous- 
seau, or anything—”’ 

A faint color came into the girl’s face, 
but her head went high. “No,” she said; 
“but that doesn’t matter. I can make 
lots of stuff like that afterward; and Joe 
says when he’s made his pile, he’ll buy me 
twenty diamonds to make up for my not 
having an engagement ring. We don’t 
need things like that—we’ve got each 
other.” 

“ You just excuse me a moment,” Mom 
said, and went out of the room with de- 
termined steps. 

When she came back her arms were 
piled high with a froth of filmy garments. 
With a wide, awkward sweep of her arms 
she let them fall, and they tumbled in a 
fragrant heap in the girl’s lap and spilled 
over onto the floor. 

” the girl stammered, ‘why— 


“It’s a trousseau,” Mom said, “for you. 
I want you to have them. It’s a wedding 
present. I’ve got the chest, too. You can 
load them on the back of your car.” 

‘Lhe girl was running her hands through 


them, murmuring and exclaiming. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes darkly 
ecstatic. 

“Oh,” she said, “I can’t, I can’t! 
They’re lovely, lovely! Where did you 
get them? They’re the most exquisite 
things I ever saw; but, of course, I can’t 
take them.” 

“I made them,” Mom said slowly. “I 
made them for a girl who'll never wear 
them. Take them, please take them. It 
don’t make me happy having them 
around.” 

“Oh,” the girl said softly, and with 
youth’s April fush of feeling her happi- 
ness brimmed over in tears of pity and 
sympathetic sorrow. “Qh,” she said 
again, “she was your daughter, and she— 
I am so sorry, I don’t know how to tell 
you how sorry I am—” 

Mom put out her hand and touched the 
girl’s hair. She knew the girl thought her 
daughter had died, and she did not correct 
her. Not to youth could she explain that 
her daughter had never lived. 

“I want you to have them,” she re- 
peated. 


“AND after the girl had gone away she 
told herself again: 

“All along I was making them for some- 
one young. That was why it didn’t make 
me happy to think of wearing them my- 
self. I meant them for a bride.” 

She stood in the doorway watching the 
little cloud of dust that followed the de- 
parting car down the road and her heart 
felt very light. 

“God, be good to that young couple,” 
she prayed silently, “be good to them, as 
you’ve been to me.” 

And suddenly as she said it over and 
over, she stopped and her eyes widened 
in surprise. “ Be good to them—as you’ve 
been to me.” 

Yes, it was true. She couldn’t wish any 
more for them than she had had herself. 
The little house in whose doorway she 
stood, the fertile land her own hands had 
planted with life, the five sons she had 
Bsn to a world that needed just such 

oys, the husband coming home to her 
each night as he came now, eagerly up 
the garden path—what higher fulfillment 
could she wish for the dreams of gallant, 
loving youth? 

As Pop came nearer the house, she saw 
that he held an opened letter in his hand 
and that he chuckled as he came. 

“Mom, Mom, what do you think? 
Clifford’s engaged to be married. Clifford! 
That youngster! To that Irene Summers 
he was telling us about. He’s bringing her 
om next Saturday to stay over Sun- 

ay. 

Pain, sharp and biting, shot through 
Mom’s heart. 

“Clifford—little Clifford—why— Dear 
Lord, I believe I’m jealous! ... En- 
gaged to marry— My Clifford going to 
be married!” 

But as suddenly as it had come, the 
pain was gone. 

“Why, of course, he is going to marry. 
Some day all the boys will marry; it 
would be terrible if they didn’t. They’ll 
marry and have children of their own. 
Children—my grandchildren. Little boys 
like themselves, and girls—my little 
granddaughters. Irene, that’s a real 
pretty name, Irene. I wonder if she cares 
much for sewing. I could help her with 
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For Style— 


for Service—for Health 


The Old Shoemaker says: 


“The good old days? Why these 
are better days than any good old 
days that I ever saw and I wasn’t ex- 
actly young when you were born. 


“Are shoes as good as they used to 
be when I made them? Now that’s 
embarrassing! Let us tell you though 
—they are better shoes. The leather 
that’s in shoes to-day is a sight better 
than the leather that used to go into 
them in my shoemaking days. 


“Why, it stands to reason. In the 
‘good old days,’ as you call them, no 
two tanners worked alike. One made 
good leather, another made better and 
one made the best—just because their 
methods of tanning were different. 


“All the guess of the ‘good old 
days’ is gone now. All tanners to-day 
make leather that is better than the 
best of the old days. They have chem- 
ists to test and see that everything 
is right. They've improved methods 
till now, when you buy leather, 
whether it’s soles and heels of springy 
leather, or leather belts for your fac- 
tory or what not—you know that there 
is more honest wear—more real value, 
than there can be in anything else.” 


HOSE trim, shapely shoes that you 
select with such care—how long will 
they last and keep their graceful contours ? 


That depends, not so much upon the 
skill which fashions the uppers, as upon 
the material from which the soles and 
heels are made. The daintiest dancing 
slipper or smartest oxford soon becomes 
unhappy-looking unless it has a depend- 
able foundation of honest leather. 


There are many substitutes for leather 
which may look just as good when new. 
But no practical heels and soles ever have 
been devised which hold the trim shapeli- 
ness of a shoe as well as good leather. 


If you examined a piece of sole leather 
through a high-powered microscope, you 
could easily understand why. It is made 
up of millions and millions of tiny, inter- 
laced elastic fibres. Nothing else known 
to man has such a density of texture 
combined with such springiness and wear- 
resisting qualities. 


‘eg 
_ 
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The upper parts of the shoe, sewed to 
this durable, elastic leather, may “give” 
comfortably with every step; yet are 
steadfastly held to the graceful, stylish 
contours you admired when new. 

Science sustains fashion in preferring 
leather heels and soles for shoes. The 
living hide from which leather is made 
is porous, just as is your skin. Tanning 
does not close these pores—it simply 
strengthens the fibres. So your feet can 
“breathe” through leather. But water 
and dampness cannot come in. 

That is why shoes soled and heeled 
with leather are more healthful, as well 
as more comfortable and economical. It 
is why no artificial material can be pro- 
duced to take the place of leather—na- 
ture’s gift. 

Always remember, when you buy shoes, 
that lasting style, foot-health and foot- 
ease, depend upon the foundation. And 
for heels and soles—nothing takes the 
place of leather. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


The tanning industry has never figured spectacularly in the public eye. Few 
people realize that it is one of America’s five largest industries; employing more 
than 70,000 people for the production of sole and belting leather alone; with a 
capital investment exceeding two hundred million dollars. The tanning industry 
has grown because it serves the whole public; every man, woman and child is 
dependent upon good tanning for satisfactory footwear; and most great industrial 
plants know that “nothing takes the place of leather” for dependable belting. 
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of my hands” 


How often you hear it said. Perhaps you 
have said it today. 

Rough, chapped hands and faces are not or- 
namental —nor are they at all comfortable. 


Well, why have them? Haven’t you a tube 
of Unguentine in your medicine cabinet— 
the ‘‘friend in need’’ you should think of first 
for irritated or injured conditions of the skin? 


Apply a little Unguentine. Rub well into the 
irritated skin before you go to bed. When 
you wake up—no chapping—no inflammation 
—no hurting—no roughness—skin healthy 
and normal again—if it is the usual case. 
Try it tonight if your hands are chapped, and 
learn this secret of beautiful skin (in winter). 


Your skin has many enemies 
Nature needs aid to combat them 
The skin has many different enemies. Conditions— 
like chapping, chilblains, cold sores. Accidents—like 
cuts, burns, bruises. Each enemy has a different name. 
But the damage to the skin and the danger through 

infection are much alike. 

For common skin ailments and accidents, your first 
thought should be ‘‘Unguentine quick’’ because Un- 
guentine stops pain, prevents infection, heals quickly, 
prevents needless scars, 

Always have a tube of Unguentine in your medicine 
cabinet. At your druggist’s—soc. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 


on pharmaceutical preparations 
e 
Return this coupon. Test Unguentine yourself 


ee ee ee eS ce a eo a e i 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. LABORATORIES 

NorwIcH, N. Y. l 

Enclosed find 8c for trial tube of Unguentine and booklet l 
“What to Do” (for little ailments and real 
emergencies ) by M. Webster Stofer, M. D. Al 


—— m e 
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her trousseau. Maybe I better get more 
of that crépe de chine. Everybody makes 
things for a bride.” 

The melancholy that had enveloped her 
all day vanished like mist before the sun. 

“The whole trouble with me lately,” 
she chided herself, “is that I’ve been 
mooning and sentimentalizing about the 
past instead of seeing what’s ahead. Try- 
ing to live in a sort of long-drawn-out 
November, when here it is spring. What 
was I thinking about, anyhow, talking 
about the end of the road. It was just 
that I’d come to a bend in the road, and 
couldn’t see beyond it. I didn’t know 
there’d be Irene, and the other girls the 
boys will marry, and then, the children—” 

Standing there in the quiet dusk she 
seemed to feel an eager little tug at her 


skirts, and a hand, the slim, ghostly little 
hand of her granddaughter, seemed to 
slip itself into hers. 

She gave herself an abrupt shake and 
started indoors. She must hurry and get 
to work. If Clifford was bringing Irene 
out for the week-end, the whole place 
would have to be cleaned. 

“Td better set the alarm an hour ear- 
lier in the morning,” she told Pop. “The 
days are too short to get anything done.” 

And then suddenly, to Pop’s eternal be- 
wilderment, she threw back her head and 
laughed, laughed gayly and long. 

“Pale pink crêpe de chine,” she mur- 
mured. ‘My land, but I was funny—pale 
pink crêpe de chine!” And then, on 
another note, she added, “Poor Matilda 
—poor Matilda.” 


James Lacey at 74 is Working 
Harder Than Ever 


(Continued from page 16) 


deal about farming and had decided that 
there must be some more agreeable wa 
for me to make a living. That was why 
was on the lookout for Mr. Palmer. 

“The work in his shoe store wasn’t any 
easier than on the farm. But it suited 
me better—for a while, at least. Mr. Pal- 
mer lived about two miles from town. 
He had a little patch of ground, ten acres 
in all, and he kept a cow and horse and a 
few chickens, and made a little garden. 

“T usually got up about five and did 
the morning chores. 
hitched up and I drove Mr. Palmer to the 
store. Then I went to school, if school 
was in session. At four o’clock, when 
school let out, I went to the store and 
worked until Mr. Palmer was ready to go 
home, which was usually about six. 
drove him home and did the evening 
chores, then had supper about eight. 

“That was a day. For two years of 
this I got my board and one new suit of 
clothes. 


“ONE day, Doctor Reed, who had a 
drug store across the way, asked me 
if I liked it at Palmer’s. 

“No, I don’t exactly,’ I confessed. ‘I 
don’t think I want to stay in the boot and 
shoe business all my life. And I get awful 
tired of salting hides!’ 

“Part of Mr. Palmer’s business was 
buying raw hides. The other boy in the 
store and I had to lay them all out on the 
floor in the basement, and put salt on, to 
preserve them. Sometimes they smelled 
pretty bad. 

“* How would you like to work in a drug 
store?’ Doctor Reed asked. 

“‘Pd like it fine!’ I said. 

“Our old family doctor, who used to 
come around twice a year, had always 
seemed to me pretty nearly the greatest 
man in the world. And he was good too. 
I had got the idea from him that I would 
like to be a doctor. So when Doctor 
Reed told me that if I could get Mr. Pal- 
mer to let me off he would take me into 
his store as an apprentice, it just suited 
me. I told Mr. Palmer how I felt about 
the shoe business, and he said it was all 
right for me to quit. 


After breakfast we. 


“Tn the new place I was to get $100 the 
first year, $150 the second, and $200 the 
third. The store was open by sunup, and 
stayed open till long after sundown. Six- 
teen hours was the usual day. 

“A department store which adjoined 
the drug store belonged partly to tor 
Reed, who was in partnership with his 
brother. The clerks from the department 
store and the other clerk and I from the 
drug store slept in a big room above the 
two stores. 

“In this group there were two boys 
trained in woods work who were always 
talking about going West, where in those 
days there was a lot of virgin timber. 
However, they talked—but they never 
went! As the term of my three-years ap- 
prenticeship drew to its end, I said to 
them: 

“<P Il go West with you!’ 

“We talked it over and made plans. 
My employer knew what I had in my 
head, and so did my mother and a few 
others. But most of the folks in town did 
not know. 

“Honesdale was not on the railroad. 
A stage line ran down to the nearest 
station, twelve miles away. After dark, 
the night before we were to leave, I carried 
my trunk to the stage office; and early 
next morning I climbed into the stage, 
and waited. 


“BUT my traveling partners didn’t show 
up. When the stage pulled out, they 
hadn’t come! 

“T figured they must have weakened at 
the crucial moment. It was a pretty big 
adventure. But my trunk was on top, 
and I wasn’t going to back out then, for 
them or anything else! I stuck. 

“T didn’t know much about the West. 
Toledo was one place I had heard of. 
Chicago was another. A cousin of mine 
lived in Chicago; and an invalid woman 
and her daughter whom I had known in 
Honesdale had moved to Toledo. 

“T had one hundred and twenty dollars 
in my pocket—my life’s savings! I put 

art of it down for a ticket to Toledo. 

hen I got there, I felt a good deal as I 
did when I first went to Mr. Palmer’s. It 
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for every Auction Bridge player 
who wants to improve his game 


Contains not only complete rules but de- 
tailed instructions including bidding, doub- 
ling, scoring, finesse, leading, playing, pro- 
gressive, pivot, three hand, two hand, etc. 
Sent postpaid for 10c. Check the books you 
want. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. C-3 
Please send the books checked. 
How to Play Auction Bridge (as men- 

tioned above) — teaches every detail 

iol 


— 300 games, 250 pages 20c 
Fortune Telling — with regular cards 6c 
Card Tricks — feats of magic.................. 6C 
Entertaining with Cards — every- 

thing from invitation to menu.............. 6c 
Card Stunts for Kiddies — building, 

puzzles, cut-outs, etc., €t... 
Six Popular Card Games — Auction, 

Cribbage, 500, Pinochle, Solitaire and 

| 2a I A oasa siS se 
All seven books — 50c 


6c 


What would you say if playing Auction Bridge? 


Dealer bid one spade, second hand passed, you are the 
third hand and hold cards shown. What should you say? 


The correct declaration is in the book, “How to Play 
Auction Bridge,” offered below. Send for it. 


when you play with Bicycle Cards. No matter how 
many cards you hold, you read the denominations 
and suits at a glance, for on Bicycles 


the indexes are big enough for 
the weakest eyes 


Add to this essential factor for perfect play the other 
three distinctive Bicycle qualities — 


A Club is never a Spade, nor a Diamond a Heart, 


perfect slip — easy to deal 


scientifically designed backs — easy on the eyes 
flexibility without cracking — 
long wear 


and you realize why Bicycle 
Cards insure the greatest 
pleasure from any game. 


Tue U.S. Prayinc Carp Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Operating Broadcasting Station WSAT. 
Broadcasts Tuesday and Thursday 8 P. M., 
Saturday, 10 P. M. Wave length 309 meters. 


Teuila Fortune Tell- 
ing Cards enable you 
to tell fortunes as 
they do it in Hawaii. 
Beautifully 

` Printed in full 


Ð color with gold 

/ edges and tele- 

j scope cases. At 
your dealer's 


or postpaid $1.00. 
In Canada $1.20. 
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Crane type 82! x 230' x 16' during the course 


STEFC 


READYBUILT 
COPPER STEEL 
FACTORY 
BUILDINGS 
SAVE HALF 
YOUR PLANT 
INVESTMENT 
FOR 
WORKING 
CAPITAL 


Y 


GET THE 
FACTS 


Clear span Monitor type building 50" x 180' x 24'. 


STEEL FABRICATING CORPORATION 
General Office and Works 
MICHIGAN CITY INDIANA 
District Offices 
712 Merrill Building 707 Union Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. — coves Oblo 
ae ee at 

2153 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Mail This Coupon NOW 


T service Bureau, Steel Fabricating Corporation 
Michigan City, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in a...............4- 


(26) 


l type of building | 
| PE ESA? wide by........ long by........ high to eaves with | 


RAOT, doors and. ..... windows. Please send information | 
| with the understanding that it obligates me in no way. 


Position 


would have been easy to go back home 
and settle into the old routine, except for 
one thing—I had made my plunge, and I 
didn’t intend to be called a quitter. 

“T tramped the streets of Toledo, stop- 
ping at every drug store I came to. But 
there wasn’t one where they wanted a 
clerk; so I decided to go on to Chicago. 
I had my ticket bought and was about 
to step aboard the train when who should 
get off but the two boys from Honesdale 
who had promised to come West with me! 

“T learned, as I had supposed at the 
start, that they had weakened at the last 
minute. But when they went to the 
store that day and learned that / had 
gone, they had been laughed into going 
too. 

“Toledo was their first experience with 
a large city, as it had been mine, and they 
were mighty glad to see me. I was glad 
to see them, too, but their coming made 
me change my plans. They thought there 
would be nothing for them to do in 
Chicago except heavy manual labor. If 
they had to take that, they preferred the 
woods. So we drifted up through Michi- 
gan together. 

“We went first to Adrian; then on to 
Jackson, Battle Creek, and finally to 
Kalamazoo. But everywhere it was just 
the same: There were no jobs for any of us. 

“At Kalamazoo, however, the clerk at 
the hotel said that if woods work was 
wanted, the place to go was Grand Rapids. 
There was no railroad from Kalamazoo to 
Grand Rapids then, but there was one 
stage a day each way; and we took it. 


T GRAND RAPIDS we parted. The 

other boys located jobs right away, and 
hurried off to the lumber camps. But it 
was the old story for me. I called at every 
drug store in town, but at only one was 
there any hope. The proprietor there 
told me his apprentice’s time was up the 
following April. It was then November. 
He said he was not going to keep that 
clerk after April, and if I wanted the place, 
I could have it. I told him that was fine 
—except that I couldn’t afford to wait till 
the first of April for something to do! I 
decided to go on to Chicago and resume 
my search for a job there. 

“General Smith, a Civil War veteran, 
was running the hotel where I was stop- 
ping in Grand Rapids, and I had talked 
with him about my hunt for work. He 
was in the lobby the morning I was getting 
ready to leave and saw my trunk put on 
the stage. When he asked where I was 
going, | told him, and why. 

“*Hold on a minute!’ he said. ‘My 
night clerk was on a celebration last night 
and didn’t show up. How would you 


| like to have his job?’ 


oes 


I don’t know anything about hotel 
clerking,’ I said, ‘but I'll be glad to try it.’ 

“*How much salary do you want?’ 

“I didn’t know what a night clerk 
ought to get. And I had found out by 
that time that it saves a lot of regrets if 
you don’t commit yourself on something 
you haven’t had a chance to study up. 
So I said to General Smith: 

“*Tll come and work a month. Then 
you'll know what I’m worth, and I'll 
know what I ought to get.’ 


“That suited the general. At the end 


| of the time, we agreed on ‘fifty dollars a 


month and fownd’—that is, room and 
board thrown in. 


“T had about sixty dollars of my 
original money left. And as I didn’t have 
to spend much at the hotel, I began to 
save. 

“Saving was the foundation of most that 
came after. A man with ready cash is the 
one in a position to grab an opportunity 
when it comes along. I remember I took 
the numbers of all the bills I had, and kept 
a record of them in a little book. That 
was for identification if I ever lost them. 

“The following spring I took the job 
at the drug store. It paid me less at the 
start, only seven dollars a week, but it was 
in line with my experience and what I 
wanted to do. 

“Here I kept on saving. Every week 
when I got my seven dollars, I peeled off 
three bills and added them to the roll. 
When I got a raise to eight dollars, I 
peeled off four. When the salary rose to 
ten dollars, 1 peeled off five. And I kept 
it up that way as my salary increased. 

“I had an inspiration in all this. And 
that’s important. Back in Honesdale, 
the richest man in town owned the flour 
mill, was president of the bank, was worth 
more than forty thousand dollars, and he 
was only a little past forty years of 
age. 

“I knew his son pretty well. And he 
had a daughter who taught in the Sunday- 
school. She was a nice girl. I learned 
from her that folks could be rich and still 
be all right! And I decided then that I 
too, was going to have forty thousand 
dollars when Í wai forty years old. It 
was a definite, fixed goal in my mind. 

“I succeeded in making it, and did a 
little better. At forty, I thought I was 
pretty young to stop working, so I de- 
cided to aim for one hundred thousand 
dollars by the time I was fifty. I made 
that too, and did a little better. Then I 
said, ‘All limits are off, after this.’... I’ve 
been at it ever since! 

“T worked in the drug store at Grand 
Rapids between two and three years, and 
had enough saved up to buy a half-interest 
in a store of my own. But it was a bad 
time to buy. A new tariff law went into 
effect soon afterward, taking the duties 
off of many kinds of merchandise, and 
immediately our stock became worth only 
about half what we had paid for it. We 
managed to sell the store, though at con- 
siderable loss, and I went on the road as a 
salesman for two or three years. 1 had 
two good reasons for traveling: I wanted 
to see the country; and I wanted to get 
around and meet different kinds of people. 


“Mot problems are human problems, 
whether youare a lawyer, a doctor, a 
mechanic, or what not. A// of the impor- 
tant problems are. The way you have 
to settle them depends on how people 
act. And the only way you can get to 
know how people act is to meet people 
under all sorts of circumstances. 

“T learned on the road that one man 
wouldn’t buy anything if I called on him 
early in the morning. Another wouldn’t 
buy just before lunch, but was usually in 
a fine frame of mind just after that meal. 
Another wanted me to go out and have 
lunch and maybe dinner with him before 
he would get around to buying. 

“T learned another valuable thing on 
the road: the importance of concentra- 
tion. I returned to Philadelphia after 
one trip in a pretty bad way. ‘Lhe great 
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Spo Ka 


aL beats 
the Inlan 


INANCIAL and commercial capital of 

an Inland Empire larger than the whole 
of France—an empire richest in natural re- 
sources of any territory its size in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. This is Spokane! 


Forty years ago it was a half dozen pioneer 
homes scattered along the banks of a river. 
Today it is a metropolitan city of 120,000, 
served by six trans-continental railroads, and 
dominating a trade area with a population 
of 1,500,000. 

This is Spokane. But its swift growth and 
large opportunities are typical not of Spo- 
kane alone. These you will find in a// of the 
scores of thriving, prosperous cities that dot 
the Pacific Northwest. 


For these are cities young, energetic, grow- 
ing industrially and commercially with a 
swiftness that spells OPPORTUNITY —the 
greatest opportunity offered by any section 
of the country today. Back of each of them 
is the rapid, deep-rooted development and 
illimitable natural wealth of a vast empire 
comprising the five statesof Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming —the Pa- 
cific Northwest. It is growing in recent dec- 
ades, five times as fast as the nation. It is 
almost boundlessly rich in millions of fertile 
acres, timber, water power, minerals, fisheries. 
And its future is the future of its cities. 


These are cities in which to work and be 
sure of rich rewards. But they are also bet- 
ter and finer places in which to live. Schools, 
colleges, churches, homes, hospitals, theaters, 
libraries—these and all things else their 


Em ire 


d 


builders have made not ‘‘just as good,” 
but better than they knew “‘back east.” 
Nothing old, nothing out of date. Every- 
thing the latest, the most modern, the best. 


And nature has done the rest! For here 
indeed is beauty that all the world cannot 
surpass—grandeur of mountains, streams, 
lakes, wild flowers and the blue charm of 
the Pacific. And here is a glorious climate 
—so mild in somesections that roses bloom 
the year around. Aclimate that has made 
the Pacific Northwest the healthiest group 
of states in the country. 

These are cities of opportunity! Oppor- 
tunity to grow and prosper with a 
wonderful, swiftly developing country. 
Opportunity to live in a wonderland of 
natural beauty, to enjoy health and longer 
life, to know a greater joy of living. These 
are the cities of opportunity for you! 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


(Top)—A view of Spo- 
kane’s business dis- 
trict.(Photo by Curtis) 


Above)— The famous 
avenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane. (Photo by Libby) 


(Left)— Long Lake 
power plant near Spo- 
kane.(Photo by Curtis) 


A letter to any of the officials listed 
below will bring you additional interest- 
ing information about thePacific North- 
west in general, or about any particular 
phase of it; mention any subject in 
which you are especially interested. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington& Quincy R. R.,Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mail this coupon today! 


For additional information about the city of 
Spokane, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Chamber of Commerce, 

James A. Ford, Mng. Sec., 

Spokane, Washington. 

Dear Sir: Please send me additional in- 
formation about the city of Spokane. 


Amer. —Feb. 
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Broad Views— 


for FAR-SIGHTED INVESTORS 


Great railroads and terminals must be constantly 
improved to meet the country’s needs for efficient 
transportation. 


The far-sighted investor places a portion of his funds 
in the bonds of good railroad and vital terminal 
companies, not only because the properties them- 
selves have immense actual value, but also because 
they are bound to become increasingly important to 
national prosperity. 


Every such bond offered to investors by The Na- 
tional City Company has been painstakingly ana- 
lyzed for sound values. Come into the local office, 
or write, and a copy of the current issue of ‘Rec- 
ommended Bonds” will be gladly given to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
e 


OU 


“Now, Let’s Start on the Second $5,000” 


HEN John Watson and his wife made up their minds 
4 to quit the ranks of the always-broke and accumulate 
some property and a bank account, $5,000 looked like a big 
fortune to them, But just the other evening they went over 
their account book and found they had reached their goal— 
$5,000 to the good. “Now, let’s start on the second $5,000,” 
said Mrs. Watson. 
The secret of accumulating money lies in regular, persistent saving, 
aided by investment in safe securities such as Miller First M 
Bonds, which pay a good rate of interest. If you would like to know how 


Tti- 
easy, sure and satisfactory this method of accumulating a little fortune is, send for the story, “How Henry 
Wilkinson Became Rich.” It will show you how fast money accumulates when well invested. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds. Interest Paid Twice Yearly. Yield: Up to 7%. 


1302 Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 East 42nd St., New York. Philadelphia St. Louis Atlanta Memphis Knoxville Pittsburgh Bufalo 


Chicago fire had swept away nearly every- 
thing I owned, including all the clothes 
I possessed, except a thin linen suit I was 
wearing—it then was November! I col- 
lected enough to get some more clothes 
and start out. 

“At that time I was selling surgical 
appliances; but I was not satisfied with the 
amount of money I was making.`I noticed 
that I could go in and sell a man an order 
of goods, and that would be all I could 
get him to buy, try as I would. Yet, a 
week or so later, another salesman would 
come along with the same kind of goods 
and sell him as much as I had. I figured 
out that a man got tired, and failed to pay 
attention after he had listened about so 
long. So this is what I did: 

“T added a line of pharmaceutical sup- 
plies to the sur foal’ appliances I was 
selling. In New York f had an uncle 
who was manufacturing gas fixtures. He 
asked me to take along his catalogue and 
see if I could sell any fixtures. 

“In each town I first called on the 
druggist. To him I talked surgical ap- 

liances, nothing else, and took his order. 

hen I left and went to the lighting- 
fixture store. I sold there. The next 
day, or maybe two days later, I went back 
to the druggist, showed him the line 
of pharmaceutical supplies, and sold him 
some of those. 

“In other words, I concentrated by 
talking only one thing at a time. If I 
had showed pharmaceutical supplies at 
the same time as surgical appliances, my 
order would have been small. As it was, 
my orders doubled the first week! 

“I have used that idea scores of times 
since, in many different ways. If I talk 
only one thing at a time, a man remembers 
what I say. IfI talk three or four things 
on the same visit, he gets but a vague idea 
of allof them. He doesn’t remember any 
one of them very well. And he doesn’t 
ge the point of doing what I want him 
to do. 


“ A PROPOS of that, I think we do alto- 
gether too much letter-writingin busi- 
ness nowadays. It’s all a great big corre- 
spondenceschool. It’ssoeasy todictate! We 
et into the habit of dictating long letters. 
e don’t concentrate and drive home 
what we want to say. We lose the effects 
we want. Half of the letters that come 
in my mail go directly into the waste 
basket. They are so windy I haven't 
time to read them. 

“Back in the store, when I was working 
sixteen and eighteen hours a day, I used 
to write my letters by long hand, at night. 
I didn’t wander all over the lot then! I 
got to the point without wasting any ink 
and paper. 

“Tve always done a lot of business by 
telegraph. It used to be that there were 
only two kinds of telegrams: day messages 
and night messages. The limit for a day 
message was ten words. I got in the 
habit of condensing what I had to say into 
that limit, and I find I can still do it, 
even though they have extended the limit 
and there are all sorts of messages you can 
send. 

“But any kind of a written message is 
less effective than a personal call. You 
can write a man for six months and he will 
not get to know you. Spend ten minutes 
in his office, where you can look into his 
eyes, and he gets you better than through 
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all the ‘letters you can possibly write. 
More than once I have gone from New 
York to San Francisco to talk with a man 
for a few hours, leaving the same evening 
for New York! 

“Another thing: If you talk a whole lot, 
you are almost sure to say something the 
other man doesn’t like. When I made my 
first call at a lighting-fixture store, I didn’t 
know a thing about gas fixtures. But I 
had a big catalogue. 

“What are your prices on staples?’ 
the merchant asked. 

“I didn’t know what staples were. I 
had a vague idea they might be something 


you screwed into the wall. So I hedged. | 


“““What kind of staples do you want?’ 
I asked. 

“I opened my catalogue and the page 
I hit happened to be a fortunate choice. 
‘That’s the kind I want,’ the merchant 
said, pointing to a picture. 

“So I learned what a staple was! 

“I gave him a price and took his order. 
In that way, without letting on that I 
was ignorant of the business, or being sus- 
pected, I finished that trip and sold a lot 
of fixtures, letting the trade educate me 
along the way. People will tell you a 
good many things it is worth your while 
to know, if you are willing to let them do 
most of the talking! In this instance the 
day was saved by presence by mind, but it 
taught a lesson Í never forgot, namely, to 
inform yourself on any subject before 
talking it. 

“I quit selling on the road and again 
went into the drug business in Grand 
Rapids, as soon as I got together enough 
money to buy a store. This new place 
prospered, and by 1880 I had managed to 
lay aside between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand dollars. I was thirty-one years 
old then, and I had been in the drug busi- 
ness long enough to conclude that there 
must be some other way for me to get on 
faster than by sticking behind a counter 
eighteen hours a day. I didn’t know what 
sort of opportunity I wanted to come 
along, but I was on the lookout for some- 
thing and felt sure it would come. 

“Grand Rapids in those days was a 
different place from the one it is now. The 
lumber industry had been there, and was 

assing on. ost of the good timber had 

een cut off. In the store I used to hear 
old woodsmen tell how much they could 
have made at various times if they had 
only had a little money at the proper 
time to swing deals. I did not believe 
all the opportunities were dead, even yet! 
One of these men, a trustworthy indi- 
vidual named Coles, knew the woods 
thoroughly. 
““FINIM,’ I said to him one day, ‘if you 
ever happen to hear of anything 
where you shink there’s a chance to make 
some money, let meknow. I’ve gota little 
saved up. I might invest it in timber.’ 

“Tim wrote to a number of men in 
various towns in the South, asking them 
about the lumber prospects in their locali- 
ties. One of his replies came from a little 
place called Alton, down in Missouri, near 
the Arkansas line. 

“‘We haven’t got any lumber industry 
at all down here,’ the writer said, ‘but 
we've got a right smart heap of good 
timber!’ 

“Tim Coles went down to look it over, 
and found it was good timber, but wholly 
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1 of George M. Forman and 
Company for integrity, honor 

and judgment—39 years without loss 
to any customer—insuring to the in- 
vestor the highest standard of safety. 
2 The Forman “Eight Tests 


of an Investment” which have 

reduced investing from the 
blindness of a gamble to the accuracy 
of a pure science. 


3 The bringing to the smaller 


investor of the finest and best 

investments, formerly avail- 
able only to insurance companies and 
other large investors. 


No wonder that thousands of in- 
vestors prefer Forman Bonds—no 
wonder that this house has been en- 
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This book is now free to every in- 
vestor. Mail this request blank for 
your copy. We will also send you a 
copy of our booklet, ‘‘Eight Ways to 
Test the Safety of Every Investment. ”’” 
No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 
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undeveloped. The stumpage could be 
bought for thirty cents an acre. On Tim’s 
recommendation, I purchased a five- 
months option on a little over forty thou- 
sand acres. Then I undertook to sell 
some of it. 

“On my first trip down, with a prospec- 
tive customer, we got off the train at a 
little station called Williamsville, in 
northern Arkansas. Just how raw the 
country was in those days you can judge 
from our trip. It was sixty-five miles 
from Williamsville to where we had to 
go. The roads were awful. There was 
only one man in town with a rig who 
would undertake to haul us. I asked him 
how soon he could start, telling him we 
were in a great hurry. 

“*T could start pretty soon,’ he said. 

“How soon?’ 

““About early rooster-crow to-morrow 
mornin’.’ 

“What time is early 
around here?’ 

“Three o'clock, I reckon.’ 

“<All right,’ I said, ‘you come around 
to the hotel and we'll be ready for you.’ 

“His rig was a lumber wagon hauled 
by a couple of mules. We traveled the 
rest of that night, all the next day and the 
next night and part of the way we walked, 
because the mules couldn’t get through 
the mud with us aboard! There was 
nothing to eat at the houses where we 
stopped along the way but corn bread, 
bacon, and boiled coffee, for all this sec- 
tion was new and had not found itself, as 
it did later. 

“Tt was fine timber. And I said to my- 
self, as we walked under the trees: 

“<This is the opportunity I have been 
waiting for, and this is going to be my line 
of work from now on!’ 

“But my prospect was fed up on corn 
bread and bacon; and he was too tired 

lowing through the mud to consider 
having any timber in that part of the 
country. 

“Meanwhile, however, the man from 
whom I held the option on the property 
told me he had a buyer who was offering 
sixty cents an acre against my promised 
thirty. Fifteen thousand acres was espe- 
cially choice timber. I suggested that I 
should hold on to this myself and sell the 
balance to the new buyer, and that the 
original owner and I should split the dif- 
ference between thirty and sixty cents per 
acre. This made a profit for each of us 
of fifteen cents on twenty-eight thousand 
acres, or nearly enough clear profit for me 
to pay for the fifteen thousand I wanted to 
keep. We did this. A short time later, 
I found a buyer for the balance at ninety 
cents an acre, netting me a nice profit on 
the whole transaction. 


rooster-crow 


“MRHAT was the turning point for me. I 
went back to Grand Rapids and told 
my partner my decision. 

“*We can keep on together if you want 
to, I said. ‘You can run the store and 
I'll run the timber business, and we'll split 
the profits. Or you can buy my share in 
the store.’ 

“He decided to continue our partner- 
ship, and the first year I had thirty-four 
thousand dollars in profits to split with 
him! I had apparently turned a corner 
in my career. 

“Since then my job has been to find 
timber to meet the growing needs of the 
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To nGeStOrs: 


At least one New York newspaper has 
recently printed a communication ask- 
ing for information about an invest- 
ment book called 
“The Verdict of Thirty Bankers” 

This book was published by the Colum- 
bia Mortgage Company some time ago 
and is now being distributed toinves- 
tors gratis, on request. It contains the 
results of a nation-wide investigation 
of First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 
It contains also some unusual letters 
from owners of Columbia Bonds, as 
well as a chart for the scientific hand- 
ling of incomes... Regardless of the size 
of your investments, you should have 
a copy of this valuable and interest- 
ing book. Just mail the coupon below. 


COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Columbia Mortgage Company Building 
4 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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profit. All easy | 
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country, and to deal in it: When I was a 
boy, New York City got all the lumber it 
needed within a radius of two hundred 
miles. I saw the buyers gradually go 
farther and farther away for it; first to 
Michigan, then to Wisconsin. When I 
was in Grand Rapids, I saw them cutting 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

“T asked myself where they would go 
next; and I found that the big timber areas 
remaining were in the South, and on the 
Pacific Coast. It seemed perfectly logical 
to go first to the South. And that was 
the basis on which I founded my early 
operations there. 

“Since then I have been in many other 
fields: Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America, and elsewhere. I have sold a 
good many million acres of timber lands, 
some of them over and over. It has con- 
stantly been necessary to go farther and 
farther afield. Last week they brought a 
shipload of mahogany to New York from 
the Philippine Islands. Seventeen thou- 
sand miles! A comparatively few years 
ago they were bringing in all they needed 
from Santo Domingo, only twelve hun- 
dred miles away. The mahogany in 
Santo Domingo has since then been cut 


off. 
ae I WONDER what there is in my experi- 


ence that would be most profitable to 
others. For one thing, I like to insist on 
the importance of knowing people and 
of understanding human nature. That’s 
fundamental. Also, wherever I go, I find 
I can learn a great deal by letting others 
do most of the talking. 

“T used to spend much time riding 
through the woods, down South, investi- 
gating and estimating timber prospects; 
and my friends would ask me how 
could stand it to spend so much time 
among the ‘crackers,’ or poor whites, 
whose wretched homes were about the 
only places where I could put up. 

“Well, I replied, ‘folks always tell me 


“I learned about timber much -as | 
learned about gas fixtures—by keeping my 
mouth shut and going around with my 
eyes and ears open among people who 
did know timber. And by employing 
skilled workmen to teach me forest tech- 
nique. 

“Folks lose a tremendous amount by 
letting personality stand in their way. 
They see something in a man that they 
don’t like; they won’t have anything to 
do with him. But maybe he could do a 
lot for them if they would let him. 

“Dislikes are only superficial, anyhow. 
I’ve known a man whose mannerisms 
didn’t appeal to me. I wouldn’t have 
anything to do with him. But I saw he 
got on in spite of my not liking him, and J 
said to myself: 

“*There’s something in that fellow. I’m 
going to find out what it is!’ 

“When we really got acquainted I 


found he was a fine man, and the things I | 
didn’t like were forgotten when I knew his | 


real qualities better. 


“If you don’t talk too much yourself, it | 


sometimes saves you from possible un- 
pleasant consequences. 
have R, that panics come and go 
in this country. Money will be tight for 
a while, then prosperity will come back. 
| Talk swings the pendulum.” 


For instance: I | 
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VEN though a consistent 

bond buyer, there may be 
some points about bonds, 
concerning which you desire 
more complete information. 
If an investor in other lines or 
a beginning bond buyer, you 
owe it to yourself to become 
fully informed on the merits 
of bonds as investments. 
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How to Walk, Stand, 
Sit, and Breathe 


(Continued from page 33) 


is especially common among fat people, 
and men and women who are merely what 
we call heavy-set. It is due not to the 
weight of their bodies, but to incorrect 
ideas as to how to walk. 

Probably you can remember that, when 
you were a child, some well-intentioned 
member of your family kept coaxing you 
to “toe out,” and perhaps you were made 
fun of for walking “‘pigeon-toed.” It is 
true that most children, as well as grown- 
ups, if not schooled in proper carriage 
develop harmful habits. However, the 
instinct of children to toe in is more 
in accord with the proper method of 
walking than the acquired habit of toe- 
ing out. 

The correct way to walk is with the 
feet parallel, or even with the toes turned 
in a fraction of an inch. To see for your- 
self the different effect of toeing out and 
toeing in, try this experiment: Stand, for 
a half-minute, with your heels together, 
your toes out. Then part your heels, 
turn your toes B i feel how your 
arches come up! 


TOENG out causes the weight of the 
body to comeon the inside instead of the 
outside of the feet. Besides causing arch 
trouble, it tends to make you knock- 
kneed. It upsets the carriage to such an 
extent that it may be a factor in causing 
intestinal or stomach trouble, and hollow 
chest. The person who has always 
walked with toes out usually carries him- 
self incorrectly 1 in other respects. 

Recently the “attention” position has 
been changed at West Point in keeping 
with what we now know to be the right 
methods of standing and walking. Now, 
when at attention, the West Pointers 
stand with their feet parallel, instead of, 
as formerly, with their heels together and 
their toes out. Their hands are now held 
at the side with the palms back, which 
is a natural position, without the strain 
of the old position, when the palms were 
held against the sides of the legs. 

If you have been suffering from flat foot 
make a practice of toeing in when walking. 
In some severe cases it may also be advis- 
able to have your shoemaker cut out for 
you a piece of leather in the form of a 
quarter-circle that will reach from the 
back of the big toe to the point where the 
arch rises. Wear this on the inside of the 
shoe in the position indicated. It will 
make you throw your weight on the out- 
side of the foot and will raise your arch. 

The exercises for flat foot and weakened 
arches will be most beneficial if practiced 
without shoes. They are: 

1. Stand with feet parallel. Turn 
over so that you are standing on the out- 
side edges of your feet, the soles of your 
feet “facing” each other as nearly as pos- 
sible. In doing so, keep knees stif. Re- 
peat ten times. 

2. Toes in, heels out. Rise on toes 
and come down without touching the 
floor with the heels. Ten times. 

3. Toes in, heels out. Rise on the 
toes. Come down so as to form a circle 
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“It May Need 3-in-One”’ 


Any sewing machine will do better a 
work, easier, if regularly oiled with [Rp 
3-in-One. Evenoldmachinescease |B 
to rattle and seem to take on a new |i 
lease of life. 


3-in-One 
The High Quality Machine Oil 


is of exactly the right consistency |E 
to penetrate the close fitting bear- |$ 
ings of sewing machines and pro- i 
vide the kind of lubrication that 
makes operation easy and reduces 
wear. 


3-in-One never dries out or gums. |È 
Motors of electric sewing machines |A 
should be oiled frequently with 
3-in-One. It won’t burn out at 

high speeds. 


Try polishing the wooden case, 
painted metal and nickeled parts 
with 3-in-One. It’s a wonderful 
furniture polish and rust pre- 
ventive. 


in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles 
and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE. Generous sample and 
Dictionary of Uses. Write for 
both on a postal, 


i 


GR669 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO 


j 
| 
| 3-in-One is sold at all good stores 
| 130 SN. William St., New York 


FREE To introduce our pedigreed strawber- 
ries we will send 25 fine plants free. 


PIEDMONT NURSERY CO., Piedmont, Mo. 


LEARN WRITE STORI| 
How To STORIES 
There is a big demand for short stories, A 

cove and festure articles. You can 


London said so. He and other grea 
writers have endorsed our home study course. 


rite For Free Book re = 


and details of our Limited Introductory Offer. Write today. 
Hoosier Institute, S. S. Dept. 106 Y, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


W A NT E D—Railway Postal Clerks 


$133 to 31027 a S, 
Franklin Inst., Dept. F308, Rochester, N. Y. 
A MONTH / a 


MEN - BOYS 
18 UP 
mavh 

CounTRY 


Today Sure 


Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) spec- 

imen Railway Postal Clerk Examination 
$ questions, (2) list of U. 8. Government 

mo jobs now obtainable; (3) send free illus- 
trated book, “Government Jobs,” 


with the outside edge of the feet from toe 
to heel. Ten times. 

Cross feet, left foot on right side, 
right foot on left side, so that toes and 
heels are on parallel lines. With legs 
rigid, rock sidewise from left to right. Ten 
times. 

. 5. Knees stiff, feet parallel. Walk on 
the toes without bending the knees, for 
one minute. 

6. Feet parallel. Walk on the outside 
of the feet without bending the knees. 
One ‘minute. 

7. Left foot straight. Bring right heel 
in front of left toe so as to form half of a 
perfect square, the right toe pointing left. 
After taking position, make legs rigid and 
body straight forward. Raise right toê as 
far as possible, keeping heel to the floor. 

8. Repeat Exercise No. 7 with left foot. 

9. Feet parallel. Bring toes and heels 


together as far as possible, making an |. 


effort to grip with them. Keep knees 
stiff. Ten times. 

10. Walk up and down, toeing in as 
far as possible. One minute or more. 


THESE exercises have proved of great 
valuein many severe cases of arch trou- 
ble. The instructions are so simple that 
anyone should be able to follow them. 
However, in my private practice, I have 
found diagrams helpful, and have supplied 
thousands of persons with these charts 
free of cost. 

One member of my training classes was 
a lawyer -fifty years old who, when he 
came, had a tendency to carry his head 
down. He made a practice of “wearing” 
his hands in his pockets. I remember the 
first day he came to the gymnasium. He 
asked for me and stood beside a desk in 
my office waiting until I came: head down, 
hands in pockets, weight on one foot and 
his mind far away. 

In his case, improper posture had 
caused the development of severe intes- 
tinal trouble. His colon had been pushed 
down and adhesions had developed. He 
was given a course of exercises in the 
gymnasium to raise his stomach and large 
intestine and special mild exercises for 
use in his own home to develop his back 
and chest. He learned to carry himself 
correctly before he left, and with that 
change there came a great relief in his 
condition. Partly to stimulate him to 
remember his old defects in posture, and 

aly as a tonic for the muscles he was 
Fikely to neglect, I gave him for use in his 
home certain wall exercises. These are 
printed later on in this article. 

Defective posture often begins to ap- 
pear in a man at the age of thirty or thirty- 
five. He shows a tendency to droop on 
one side or the other when standing. The 
result is that the muscles on one side are 
stretched, while those of the other side 
deteriorate. When he has so stood for 
some time, he begins to walk that way, 
and will acquire the habit of taking a 
somewhat longer step on his drooping 
shoulder side. J 

The wall exercises I give are designed 
to correct the tendency of people to slouch 
when standing and walking. If you have 
no physical defect, and yet take a longer 
step on one side than on the other, it is 
because you have become addicted to a 
slouching posture. 

This exercise will help you correct the 
habit of taking unequal steps: Lie on 


Make your 
bookings now! 


E you are planning a trip abroad 
investigate first your own U.S. 
Government ships sailing under 
the American Flag, before you 
make any bookings. In the trans- 
atlantic service between New 


York and Plymouth, Southamp- 
ton, Cherbourg and Bremen 
they are unsurpassed for size, 
speed, luxury and economy. 


. Free Literature 
Send in the coupon below. Free, 
illustrated literature on Europe and 
ship accommodations of, the U.S. 
Lines will be sent without obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon now. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


The Ships are 


Pres. Roosevelt Feb. 23 Mar. 29 
Leviathan Mar. 1 Mar. 22 
Pres. Harding Mar. 1 Apr. 5 
America Mar.12 Apr. 15 
Geo.Washington Mar. 8 Apr. 19 


Mail this coupon 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section _1062__U. S._Wash., D, C, 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering a 
trip to Europe(], tothe Orient0, to South Americal). 


My Name 


Address 
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This Great Outdoors 


—Live in it this Summer 


ERE’S a summer full of 
H recreating outdoor life 
where you find your favor- 
ite sport at its best. And a dozen 
other things you'vealways wanted, 
but never had the chance to try. 
For Southern California is the 
land of sports. Everyone lives out 
of doors the year around. And 
summer is especially 


Then after a day in the open, you can 
return if you like, to smart hotels and 
restaurants that make you think you're in 
another land. 


Strange sights, new places are never end- 
ing. You can explore the mountain tops 
with their hundred-mile views and go swim- 
ming in the surf on the same day. The 
orange groves, the valleys, the old missions, 
the ocean beaches, the canyons and the desert 
like Sahara are all within short distance 
by motor train or trolley. 


inviting. 

The days are de- 
lightful. The nights 
are cool. Here is per- 
fect summer weather 
as is attested by the 
forty-four year record 
of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau (average mean 
temperatures recorded 
in a great central city 
in this section): 

44 Junes, 66 degrees. 

44 Julys, 70 degrees. 

< 44 Augusts, 71 degrees. 

44 Septembers, 69 degrees. 

In Southern California you sleep under 
blankets almost every night, summer in- 
cluded. And you'll want your overcoat 
for comfort when you drive in the evening. 

Summer is the rainless season, too. 
whether you stay a week or three months, 
you'll find each day a perfect day for what- 
ever activities you plan. 

And the endless things to do are just 
what you need to do for complete rest and 
relaxation. You motor over 4000 miles of 
paved boulevards, ride over bridle trails 
that lead through rolling meadows and 
up the mountain sides, hike, fish, swim, sail 
and play tennis or golf. 


All- Year Club of Southern 
California 


Southern California is the mew Gateway to Hawati 


It's this outdoor activity 
and the endless change that 
make a Southern California 
summer thefinestrestyou' ve 
ever had. You'll be re- 
freshed, revitalized and sent 
back home fit and ready for 
another year of strenuous 
activity. 

Each year hundreds of 
thousands are discovering 
this ideal vacation-land. 
And thousands of those 
who come to visit remain 
to live. 

It’s a charmed land, one that you should 
visit. Plan now to come this summer. 

You'll find accommodations here that fit 
your purse. You can live in the finest hotels 
or in a modest, comfortable boarding house. 

Special round trip fares in summer—May 
to Octobe nable you to come for a trifle 
more than the cost of a regular one way 
ticket. 

You have long hoped for such a trip. 
Take it now. Your local railroad ticket 
agent can tell you about fares, trains, give 
you booklets, etc. 

And we will gladly send additional infor- 
mation about this land. Mail the coupon 
and pen definitely on coming to Southern 


California this summer. 
+ 
j ALL-Y EAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 102, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me full information about 
the summer and year around vacation possi- 
bilities in Southern California. 

Name......... 
Address 
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your back so that, with your knees bent, 


your feet are against the wall. Keeping 
your feet to the wall, push back so that 
you rock to and fro, the weight of your 
body shifting, as you rock, from your 
hips to your shoulders. This is merely 
to show you the motion of the exercise. 
The exercise itself requires you to rock 
by pushing with one foot at a time. Push 
most with the foot with which you take 
the longer step when you walk. That is, 
if your low shoulder is on the left, so that 
you take a longer stride with your left 
leg, push fifty times with that as against 
ten times on the right side. 


THE following exercises are to correct 
round shoulders, low shoulders, curva- 
ture and flat chest, when these have devel- 
oped from a slouching posture: 

1. Stand facing the wall, feet parallel, 
both arms extended so your palms are 
against the wall on a level with your 
shoulders. Keeping your heels to the 
floor, let your body come forward until 
ban chest and chin touch the wall. Push 

ack from the wall and take a deep inha- 
lation. As you return to starting posi- 
tion, with your palms, chin, and chest 
against the wall, exhale. Repeat ten 
times. Be sure to keep your heels to the 
floor, or the exercise will not reach the 
muscles it is designed to strengthen. 

2. Right side to the wall, feet parallel. 
Right palm against the wall at level of 
shoulder; left hand on hip. Turning for- 
ward, bring the left shoulder in to the 
wall as far as possible without raising heels 
from the floor. Inhale as you come back 
to the first position with your left hand 
on your hip. Exhale as you go forward 
again. Repeat ten times on both right 
and left sides. 

This exercise is mild and very bene- 
ficial, and can be done by the growing boy 
who has a tendency to round shoulders 
or by a man or woman of eighty years. 
It requires no change of clothes, and if 
done three or four times a day will give 
the best results. This, like the other 
exercises I am giving for correct posture, 
should be taken with the windows open. 

The right kind of walking can be used 
as a continuation of the two sets of exer- 
cises just given. Even the athletic type 
of man seems to think that when he holds 
his head back he is in a proper position 
for walking. But holding the head back 
strains the back and uses unnecessar 
energy, so that the man who walks wit 
his head in that position soon becomes 
more than normally fatigued. 

When walking ds not throw the head 
back nor force the chest out, nor the 
abdomen in. The chin should be on an 
even line with the chest, while the hands 
hang loosely at the sides. The feet should 
be parallel or toeing in slightly. The 
graceful walker springs slightly from the 
toe at the end of each step or the beginning 
of the next. 

Breathing should be through the zose, 
never through the mouth. If you find 
you have diffculty in breathing through 
the nose, you should consult a physician 
regarding the removal of any obstruction. 

Many people take breaths that are too 
short, while those who have deliberately 
set themselves to breathing by rule, with- 
out proper instructions, are very apt to 
breathe too deeply. I have known some 
who acquired the habit of lower diaphragm 
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WASHINGTON 


vwhere the inspired visitor lives 
again the heroic drama of our past 


breathing. This presses the stomach out 
and down and has a tendency to narrow 
the chest. People who get little exercise 
are very apt to take short breaths. 

Most men of middle age should breathe 
more déeply than they do, but this does 
not mean that one should breathe as 
deeply as he can. In proper breathing 
one does not take a consciously long nor 
a consciously short breath. Proper breath- 
ing is known as upper diaphragm breath- 
ing, that is, it is from the upper chest. 
Take your breath slowly, and notice that 
your chest rises and your stomach comes 
in. If you continue to inhale beyond a 
certain point, you will notice that your 
stomach goes out, which shows that you 
are breathing from the lower diaphragm— 
a habit you should not cultivate. 

If the exercises I give below are prac- 
ticed conscientiously for a few weeks when 
you are walking, you will probably find 
yourself breathing regularly in a normal 


yay 
s you put your left foot out, take a 
good, deep inhalation, one that raises the 
chest but does not force the stomach out. 
Exhale as your left foot comes forward a 
second time. This method of breathing 
should be followed regularly at least twice 
a day for periods of ten to fifteen minutes 
at a time. 


(Tue following breathing exercises are 
for use in the home: 

Stand with feet parallel, chin, chest, 
and toes in a straight line, hands at the 
side, palms back. Breathe in slowly, 
turning palms forward. When the lungs 
are fully dilated, count five slowly. Then 
exhale, turning palms back. Count five 
before inhaling again. From ten to fifty 
times. 

It is a good practice to do breathing 
exercises just after waking, while lying 
in bed in the morning. This is the method: 

Flat on your back. Palms down to 
start. Deep, slow inhalations. Raise 
chest high, bringing abdomen in and 


turning palms up, while keepin; she 
shoulders to the bed. Hold unti 
have counted five. Exhale. Count fve. 


Then inhale, and so on. Ten to fifty 
times. 

Some time ago the vice president of 
a big New York public utilities corpora- 
tion came to me and complained of a pain 
in his neck. He was sixty years old. 
The pain, he said, had become as sharp 
as a toothache, and was making it im- 
possible for him to work at a desk. 

I gave him a pen and paper and asked 
him to write out in full what he had told 
me about his trouble. When he began to 
write, I left the room, and stayed just 
long enough to let him settle down and 
take the position which it was natural 
for him to take at a desk. On coming 
back I found him writing away, with his 
head hanging down and tipped slightly to 
one side. It was easy to see how his neck 
muscles had come to lose their tone; but 
he was unconscious that he had developed 
such a confirmed habit until it was called 
to his attention. Exercises for his neck 
relieved him of the pain in three days; 
but to toneup his muscles and get his 
circulation in good order required several 
months. 

The habit most people acquire when 
sitting is to let one fonda and side 


fall lower than the other. This causes 


Name 


W. B. SAL LOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Ma 


q should appreciate your mailing me a copy of the 48-page “Guide to W ashing- 
ton” issued by your Company. 


TANDING at a vantage point in the lofty dome of the Cap- 

itol, one gazes with pride over the grandeur of this “city of 
magnificent distances.” Afar one sees the tall white shaft of the 
Washington Monument, serene in its splendid isolation, and, just 
beyond, the Lincoln Memorial, that consummate expression of 
American loyalty to freedom and national unity. 


Here in 1793, came George Washington to lay the corner-stone 
of the noble Capitol; here a score or more of Presidents of the 
United States have assumed their sacred trust; here have come 
heroes of the nation to receive the honors of the people, and, 
from here have been borne illustrious dead whose lives have 
added lustre to the pages of American history. 

To see Congress in session; to visit the White House; to go 
through the Treasury Building; to explore the great National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institute and Congressional Library; to 
stand reverently in the house in which Washington lived and 
died—is not such an ennobling experience something every 
patriotic American owes to himself and family ? 

Much of interest about Washington and its attractions will be 
found in the “Guide to Washington,” issued by the Baltimore & 


Ohio Railroad. Mailed free on receipt of coupon below. 
Go to Washington 
® the Convenient Way 
—over the lines of the Baltimore & 
2 Ohio—the only route east and west 


between New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis passing directly through 
Washington. Liberal stop-over 
privilege accorded. 
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t.Louis. the New 
_ Steel Center 


“All Raw Materials `! 
within 100 Miles 


HE first pig iron made entirely from materials pro- 
Nie within 100 miles of St. Louis was turned out in 

quantity on July 21, 1923. Converted into steel ingots 
and plates, this St. Louis product is now being used by 
plants in the St. Louis industrial district at an enormous 
saving in transportation over Northern ores. ` 


Ore from Iron Mountain, metallurgical coke from 
Illinois coal, Missouri limestone, are used in making this 
100% product of the St. Louis district. Iron Mountain has 
“come back” and is making St. Louis the nation’s newest 
great steel center. 


Hidden Riches Revealed 


Millions of tons of ore lay hidden in Iron Mountain 
since mining was abandoned there years'ago. Pioneer iron 
men who transported ore with ox teams over plank roads 
to the Mississippi River thought the ore vein had run out. 
Recent excavations have uncovered the secret of this moun- 
tain of 60% metallic iron. 


St. Louis recently solved the coke problem by carbon- 
izing Illinois coal with the marvelous Roberts’ oven. Re- 
vealing the hidden riches of Iron Mountain was the last 
link in the economical manufacture of steel from materials 
wholly within the St. Louis district. 


It is worth your while to investigate conditions in 
St. Louis. Let us help you solve your problems. 


Send for one or both of our free illus- 
trated booklets, “Industrial St. Louis” 
or “St. Louis — the Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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the chest to sag also. The man who sags 
on the left side while sitting is apt to 
keep his left hand to his face or chin for 
support, which results in a position that 
crowds the liver, stomach, and intestines. 

Another common habit is that of put- 
ting the feet up on a desk or porch railing. 
Eventually, this practice will make a man 
ound-ehouldered, The only way I know 
of for a man to correct bad sitting postures 
is to deliberately watch himself over a 


| considerable period of time. Remember 


that you are most apt to slouch and sag 
in an easy chair, and at the same time 
you take shorter breaths, because you are 

reathing merely with the apex of the 


lungs. 


The person who works at a desk should 
always use a straight-back chair. For 
writing he should move forward from the 
hips, with his back straight, keeping his 
chin and chest in a line. The first tend- 
ency of the man who is not in good 
physical condition is to use his hand and 
elbow to support his head when working 
at a desk. This means a distortion from 
the correct sitting position. 

There are many comfortable, easy 
chairs with straight backs. Make a habit 
of using one of these, if you can, when 
reading or resting at home. Lean back it 
you want to and relax the abdominal 
muscles, but avoid letting the head sag 
forward over the chest at any time. As 
long as you keep the chest and the chin 
in a straight line, your posture is not 
likely to displace stomach and intestines. 

A good many people make a practice 
of sleeping on more than one pillow. This 
is bad, for the reason that two pillows hold 
the head so high that the circulation’ is 
lessened. The acute angle of the position 
is sufficient to cause a stiff neck. The 
main thing to remember about your po- 
sition when in bed is to lie so as to be 
without tension in any part of the body. 
Relax your limbs, neck, and jaw. A good 
many people suffer occasional sleepless 
nights because they try to sleep with their 
jaws tightly clenched. 

Many people who walk a great deal, or 
follow even far more vigorous recreations, 
suffer from under-exercise of the abdom- 
inal muscles. Any person whose ab- 
dominal muscles are in proper condition 
should be able to do the following exer- 
cise: 

Lie on the floor flat on your back, 
hands under your head. Bring yourself 
up to a sitting position without letting 
your heels come more than an inch or 
so off the floor and without bending your 
knees to any great extent. 

You should be able to do this exercise 
ten times without feeling much strain if 
your abdominal muscles are properly de- 
veloped. 


ERE are two exercises for the abdom- 

inal muscles. They are especially good 
for persons with intestinal trouble—con- 
stipation. Practicing these two exercises 
will, in the course of a few weeks, enable 
you to do the one just given. Then you 
should use the three together regularly, 
to keep your abdominal muscles in good 
condition. 

1. Clasp your hands together just 
below the waist line. Resist strongly 
with the pressure of your hands as you 
force the abdomen up and out. Relax. 
Then repeat slowly. Continue, with rest- 
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ing interval, for from three to five minutes. 

(This is still better exercise if you can 

pet someone to assist in it: Lie flat on your 

ack on the floor, hands to your sides. 
Place a stove lid or flat book on the ab- 
domen. Your assistant should press down 
on the lid or book until from ten to twenty 
pounds have been brought to bear. Your 
part is to lift and lower the weight on 
your abdomen by muscular effort. Raise 
and lower fourteen times. Rest fifteen 
seconds Repeat the exercise three times 
in sets of fourteen with the fifteen-second 
rest in between.) 

2. Stand in front of a table so that it 
touches you. With your feet parallel on 
the floor, bend so that your body from 
the hips up rests on the table. Catch 
hold of the table with one hand along 
each side. Keeping your feet together 
and your knees rigid, swing your legs to- 
gether from right to left and back again. 
Swing vigorously. Ten times. 

The second part of this exercise is to 
keep the left foot on the floor and to swing 
the right leg back and up ten times. 
Repeat with the left leg swinging back 


and up. 
A GOOD many cases of bad posture are 
due merely to auto-intoxication. Con- 
stipation—which is often due to faulty 
diet—causes one to feel below par in 
general, with the result that the sufferer 
begins to slouch and sometimes acquires 
permanent defects in his carriage. 

To professional and business men who 
take physical training under me, I rec- 
ommend certain diets which have been 
carefully worked out in accord with the 
best medical and scientific experience. 

Diet No. 1 is for the sedentary man who 
does little or no hard physical work: 
On rising he should exercise for five or 
ten minutes. Then a warm bath, finish- 
ing up with a cold shower. Take a large 
glass of orange juice if possible imme- 
diately after the bath. 

Breakrast: Cereal mixed with bran 
and cream. Very little sugar. Bran 
muffins or toast made from graham, whole 
wheat, or rye bread. Coffee substitutes 
preferred. If coffee is taken, use three- 
fourths milk to one-quarter coffee. 

Luncueon: A vegetable luncheon or 
a vegetable salad of any of the following 
vegetables: Lettuce, tomatoes, spinach, 
string beans, turnips, carrots, cauliflower, 
cabbage, celery, cucumbers, Brussels 
sprouts, water cress.. Fresh cheese. Dark 
bread. Buttermilk, or some fermented 
milk. 

Dinner: Any vegetable soup: tomato, 
pea, lentil, corn, celery; one broiled lamb 
chop, a piece of chicken or a small piece 
of roast beef with at least two vegetables. 
Dark bread. Unsweetened cocoa. Any 
stewed fruit for dessert. 

Note: Avoid rich, complicated dishes, 
heavy meats, or greasy fish. Do not eat 
red meat more than three times a week, 
substituting fish or chicken at other times. 
Avoid starchy foods, such as white bread, 
potatoes, and so forth. It is a good idea 
to make a lunch of fresh fruit once or twice 
a „week. Drink at least six glasses of 
water a day. Try to be regular with your 
meals. 

Diet No. 2 will result in a mild reduc- 
tion of weight. The man who has been 
eating too heavily and under-exercising, 
suffering in consequence the ills that come 


IS THERE OPPORTUNITY IN CALIFORNIA FOR YOU 
cThis free Booklet tells you the story 
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ALIFORNIANS are the wealth- 
iest, as they are the happiest, 
people anywhere. 

The income of the average Califor- 
nia farmer, in the rich lands of the 
Great Valley and elsewhere, is above 
$5,000. The average farm income in 
the United States is $2,700. Cali- 
fornia’s yearly crops bring in a reve-. 
nue of four hundred million dollars 
and to this must beadded thetremen- 
dous income from livestock, dairy- 
ing, oil, manufactures and industries. 

California savings deposits total an 
average of more than $1,500 for each 
California family; in San Francisco 
the average savings deposit is the 
highest city savings deposit in the 
world. 

Other Advantages 

Other things than money make life 
in California better. In this great State, 
two hundred miles wide, nearly a 
thousand miles long, there is every 
climate, every surrounding, every sort 
of farming, and every sort of living 
except SRA There are a million 
acres of fruit trees alone. Nearly a 
million acres of irrigated lands ready 
for settlement—oftęn withlong term 

ayments after the first investment. 
hriving cities with the business op- 
portunities of a richand fast growing 
population, are everywhere, and in 
the San Francisco Bay industrial dis- 
trict, producing more than two- 
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thirds of California’s manufactured 
products, thousands of manufactur- 
ing plants work with year-round 
high labor efficiency, unhampered by 
climatic extremes, and there is room 
for thirty million people—all pros- 
perous. 


Low Excursion Fares 


Take advantage of the low excur- 
sion fares starting May 15th on all 
railroads and visit California this 
summer. Your opportunity may be a 
home in the prolific valleys of Cen- 
tral California, producing seventy per 
cent of the State’s agricultural yield. 
It may be in any of a score of de- 
lightful cities. You know best what 
you want. California almost surely 
has it. 

Come to San Francisco 

Come to San Francisco, America’s cool- 
est, most delightful summer city and the 
headquarters of Californians, Inc., a non- 
profit organization of citizens and institu- 
tions interested in the sound development 
of the State.Some of the most beautiful 
suburban districts in California adjoin this 
great port, the metropolis and trading cen- 
ter of the Great Valley, and of the many 
garden vaileys of the Coast Range. 

Californians Inc.will give you every pos- 
sible assistance when you arrive and aid 
you in planning your trips or choosin, 
your home. Write today for the illustrated, 
free booklet, “California, Where Life Is 
Better.” It tells a story you should know 
and every statement in it is authoritative. 
Fill in and mail us the coupon and we 
will send it to you. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKL 


-Californians Inc 


A e Headquarters SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET ROOM 573 á 
Please send me California Where Life is Better 


ET about life in California 
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“The thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts—” 


Distant seas and distant shores, strange lands and customs and 
people. Boyish dreams, always reaching over the horizon! Out of 
such thoughts as these grew the voyages of the explorers, and the 
maps of the world. G 


Boys still build their imaginary strongholds on hidden harbors, 
and embark on voyages of adventure with the heroes of history and 
literature. Give these normal, healthy thoughts a background in 
good maps and globes—which are simply maps in their true form. 
The natural interest which prompts their study now will result in a 
store of information which will be applied in later life. 


RAND MCNALLY Maps are guiding the new adventurers, the 
aviators of the United States Army, in their record-breaking flights. 
They are making motorists at home on distant highways. They are 
controlling the rudders of ships on all the seven seas. On them the 
campaigns of business are planned and watched. They are standard 
equipment in the schools of the land. 


At home, they banish horizon lines, giving a deeper understanding 
of the history daily being made. 


An organization world-wide in scope, incessantly watchful and 
incessantly active, has made the word “maps,” wherever heard, 
mean RAND MCNALLY. 


LY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 

Dept. B-5 

42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


Washington . Boston . . Buffalo . . Pittsburgh 
St. Louis . . San Francisco . . Los Angeles 
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Branches: 


With Celebrated Teachers 


Our simplified courses are specially prepared for home 
study. Not anew method. mg established Sqhool now 
celebrating ite 20th Anniversary, Send for Illustrated |si 
Catalog. Every person whe loves music should read this 
free book. Write which instrament you have. Get details 
of the lessons and our Anniversary Offer—one which means 
a cash credit on your tuition. Courses, endorsed by Pader- 
ewski: Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin 
Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, and Reed Organ. Carefu 
training by Faculty in grading examinations makes the in- 
struction personal for each individual pupil. See for your. 
self what others have done. You ean be sure of same results. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
874 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois] 
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from sluggish intestinal action can “taper 
off” with this régime: 

BreakKFast: Grapefruit, 
out sugar, or a sour apple. 
not more than one and a quarter ounces. 
One soft-boiled egg. Coffee, not more 
than four and a quarter ounces. Cream, 
one ounce. The coffee should be taken 
with the cream, without sugar, and may 
be sweetened with a half-grain of sac- 
charine. 

LuncHEeon: Cup of tea (no cream, 
sugar, or milk), small sandwich of white 
bread. A small portion of meat may be 
eaten. No crackers. 

Dinner: Clear soup. Roasted or 
broiled beef, lamb, veal, game, from 
four to five ounces. One or two of the 
following green vegetables: Spinach, 
string beans, green peas, Brussels sprouts, 
celery, stewed or raw tomatoes; but only 
one and a half ounces of any of these. 
For dessert, plain rice pudding, junket, 
cup custard, all sweetened with saccha- 
rine; or fruit (except bananas or straw- 
berries), either raw or cooked, four to five 
ounces of them. Take a glass of water 
when fruit is not eaten. 

Drink a glass or two of water at nine, 
eleven, three, five o’clock, and at bed- 
time. Take buttermilk between meals if 
desired. 


each with- 


hite bread, 


Seven Million 
Men Go Hunting 
Every Year 


(Continued from page 48) 


The claimer is most likely to show up 
where hunting is competitive, where each 
man is trying to get the biggest bag. 
This competitive element is discouraged 
among real sportsmen. You do not keep 
tab on the other man, nor he on you. The 
claimer is never popular. The sportsman 
lets him have his way, without argument, 
but dodges him in the future. 

Hunting shows up littleness of character 
in other ways, too. The man who isn’t a 
sport is likely to get mad at his dogs; he 
will swear and rage at them, even beat 
them, when he is missing shot after shot. 
I once knew a very wise old man who said 
he wouldn’t allow his daughter to marry 
a man until he had hunted with him. He 
knew that the man’s real character would 
come out in the field. 

There does not seem to be, among hunt- 
ers, the parallel to the well-known “‘fish 
story” of anglers. But almost every 
hunter does boast of having owned “‘the 
finest dog that ever went into the field,” 
and of having made “the longest shot I 
ever saw.” 

The alibi man shows up now and then 
among hunters, as he does in other sports: 
This is his day off. He didn’t sleep very 
well last ni Re: His gun doesn’t fit him 
exactly. His shells are not loaded right. 
. . . Oh yes, he has plenty of alibis. 

But the worst enemy of the sport, and 
the meanest man the game protectors 
have to contend with, is the “game hog,” 
the man who goes out to see how much 
he can kill. He hunts for the love of 
slaughter. He is the enemy, not only of 
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the true sportsman, but of everybody else. 

Every state in the Union now has open 
and closed seasons for game; and every 
state has a bag limit for the day. You 
must not kill more than a certain number 
of partridges, quail, ducks, or other game. 
If you go beyond the limit, you are liable 
to prosecution. Of course there are not 
enough game wardens to watch every 
hunter, so the matter of the size of the 
bag is a question of honor. 


“THE game hog,” Mr. Holland says, 
“has no sense of honor about the bag 
limit. He kills for the love of killing and 
of boasting about it, or of giving an exhi- 
bition of his skill. Many times he doesn’t 
stop even to retrieve his game. He dots 
a lake with dead ducks, and leaves them 
there! He will hunt during the closed 
season, unless there is strict enforcement 
of the law. It may be that he doesn’t 
think of the evil he is doing. But some- 
times a whole community is infected with 
this form of lawlessness and unsports- 
manship. 

“I remember one such community dis- 
tinctly. I heard of it when I first became 
Federal inspector. The local warden was 
heart and soul for enforcing the. law, but 
was badly discouraged. Case after case 
was made out; but always on the day of 
trial a dozen or more men were ready to 
testify that the accused was in another 
county when the alleged infraction took 
place. 

“I went to that hotbed of violation, 
arriving there on the night of July first. 
Next day I visited with the hunters, but 
told none of them my business. I talked 
guns, ducks, prairie chickens—anything 
that seemed to hold the attention of the 
individual. I was at once accepted. Be- 
fore noon I had a dozen invitations to go 
prairie-chicken shooting the following day, 
although the season did not open until the 
middle of September! 

“I made up my mind who was the ring- 
leader of the crowd, and late in the after- 
noon confided my mission to him. His 
look of friendship turned to one of scorn. 
He glared at me as though I were some- 
thing unclean; as if I, not he, were the 
lawbreaker. In arguing my case with 
him, I suggested that he and I try to get 
together as many men as possible that 
evening, so that l could talk to them on 
the necessity for sensible game conser- 
vation. Finally he acquiesced. 

“That night we rounded up a crowd in 
the town hall, and I talked to them, giving 
them every argument favoring game con- 
servation bo had heard of, and some I 
never had heard of before! I studied 
their faces as I talked; but I couldn’t see 
that I was getting anywhere. 

“After a while, over in one corner of 
the room, I noticed a big Irishman who 
seemed troubled. His brow was wrinkled 
and he kept pulling at one ear. It dawned 
on me that he was trying to think, and 
that the process was new to him. From 
that time on, I directed all my remarks 
at that Irishman. I drove home the fact 
that he couldn’t eat his cake and have it 
too; that hunters must be sportsmen, or 
there soon wouldn’t be any hunters, be- 
cause there wouldn’t be anything to 
hunt! I did my best to make him see that 
he was the man who was chiefly affected, 
because it was his sport he was destroy- 
ing. As I finished talking I asked that 


Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator sticks 
to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and limb that his 
wires may continue to vibrate with messages of business or 
social life. Other telephone employees forego comfort and 
even sacrifice health that the job may not be slighted. 


True, the opportunity for these extremes of service has 
come to comparatively few; but they indicate the devotion 
to duty that prevails among the quarter-million telephone 
workers. 


The mass of people called the public has come to take 
this type of service for granted and use the telephone in its 
daily business and in emergencies, seldom realizing what 
it receives in human devotion to duty, and what vast re- 
sources are drawn upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should receive this type of tele- 
phone service, that it should expect the employment of 
every practical improvement in the art, and should insist 
upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. Telephone 
users realize that dollars can never measure the value of 
many of their telephone calls. The public wants the service 
and, if it stops to think, cheerfully pays the moderate cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


At rock-bottom prices you get the efficiency of sets 


costing three times as much, Users tell us that Miraco 


Í Radio frequency receivers pick up stations from coast 
AN D to coast. Operate either on dry cells or storage bat- 
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Bungalows, Summer Cottages, Garages and other types of buildings. 
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Have you 


been exposed to infection? 


In crowds or in dust- 
blown streets, guard the 
throat from infection 


This most modern form of throat prophylaxis 


will guard you against disease 


Every physician will tell you that the 
warm, moist membranes of the throat 
offer the ideal breeding-ground for dis- 
ease germs—and these very tissues are 
the ones that are most constantly ex- 
posed to infection. 

Under normal conditions, the body 
can easily throw off germs. But when 
your vitality is lowered by any one of 
the strains of modern life, germs may 
multiply too fast for the body to fight. 
Then you easily fall a prey to colds, 
tonsilitis, influenza, and many danger- 
ous diseases. 

To find a safe, dependable, pleasant 
and convenient way of preventing dis- 
ease by sterilizing the throat has long 
been the study of medical science. And 
in Formamint one of the most powerful 


germicidal agents known is now avail- 
able for mouth and throat use in a 
harmless, pleasant-tasting form. 

When dissolved in the mouth, Form- 
amint liberates this germicide, which, 
combining with the mouth fluids, pene- 
trates to every fold and crevice in 
which germs can lodge. It cannot in- 
jure the most delicate tissues, but it 
destroys, or prevents the development 
of germ life. 

Whenever you are tired or run 
down, when your throat is raw from 
irritating dust, during epidemics, in 
crowds, or when you have to come into 
contact with people having colds or 
sore throats, you can carry Formamint 
with you. Get a bottle today. All drug- 
gists have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


To avoid infection, dissolve a Formamint 
tablet in the mouth every one or two hours. 


aah To enable you to test Formamint for 


yourself we will send you a special metal 
pocket carrying-case containing five Formamint tablets 
on receipt of 4 cents for postage. Bauer Chemical Co., 
Dept. A 4, 113 W. 18th St., New York. 
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man to tell those present what he thought 
of the proposition. He got up slowly. 

“ ‘Tve listened to this fellow,’ he began. 
‘Most of what he said sounded like 
bunk to me. But one thing I know: 
There ain’t half as many chickens in this 
country as there used to be. He’s right 
about that. I suppose I’ve killed more 
game illegally than any other man in this 
state. I’ve never hunted during the open 
season. By the time it’s legal, the game 
has been too thinned out for me to bother 
with it. I’ve always made it a point .to 
start my chicken shooting on the third of 
py in order to have chickens for the 

ourth. I had planned to go to-morrow. 
I know right where the birds are. I’ve 
watched them ever since they were 
hatched. But I don’t know whether I’m 
going to-morrow or not. I’ve got. a 
notion to give this fellow’s idea a tryout, 
and I want to tell the rest of you right 
here and now that, if J don’t go, none of 
the rest of you is going!’ 

“That night we organized a local game 
protective association; and seven of those 

ard-boiled game-law violators sent in 
their names to the state warden to be 
appointed deputies to serve without com- 
pensation. I went on West. Returning 
in two weeks I found a town row raging— 
half the citizens for game protection and 
half against it. 

“It seemed that one of those volunteer 
game protectors had learned that a no- 
account individual living in the edge of 
town was planning to ‘draw a seine’ in a 
nearby river. It was contrary to the 
state law to seine fish. When the newly 
converted deputy warden went out at 
midnight to catch the guilty one, he 
found the president of a bank holding the 
other end of the seine! That didn’t scare 
him; he took the bank president along 
with his accomplice, and both were prop- 
erly convicted and fined. 

“Local politics began to turn on the 
issue. But law and order won. And now 
if you want some good prairie-chicken 
shooting you will find it in that very sec- 
tion—but you had better hunt according 
to the letter of the law!” 


USUALLY, Mr. Holland says, if you can 
make men see that law is not designed 
to rob them of their sport, but to perpetu- 
ate it, they will uphold the law—for 
selfish reasons, if for no other. 

“I had a great hunting companion in 
the Nissound River valley,” he said. “He 
and I used to shoot ducks together every 
spring. Then the Migratory Game Law 
was passed by Congress, the law based on 
a treaty with Canada by which the two 
countries should jointly control the open 
and closed season for ducks. By that law, 
duck shooting in the spring was declared 
to be illegal. 

“*Look here,’ said my friend, the next 
time he saw me, ‘I hear you had some- 
thing to do with this blamed law. I 
hear you are in with them that took our 
rights away. I hear you are a United 
States deputy. Is that true? I been 
shootin’ ducks in the spring all my life, 
and I’m goin’ to shoot ’em in the spring 
as long as I live!’ 

“All right, Tom,’ J said. ‘But I give 
you fair warning: My men will watch 
you. And the first duck you shoot out 
of season, you will suffer for it.’ 

“I didn’t see him for several years. 
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Then, one day, happening to be in his 
neighborhood, I called on him. To my 
surprise he greeted me heartily. 

“*Pile out of that car and come along!’ 
he said, ‘I want to show you somethin’.’ 

“He led me back of the house, stopping 
at the granary to get some corn. Down 
along the lake bank we went to his hog 
lot, where he tossed the corn to the pigs, 
at the same time calling, ‘Pig! Pig! Pig! 

“Presently there arose out of the center 
of the lake a flock of mallard ducks. They 
circled several times and lit right at the 
edge of the hag lot and began to walk 
up toward the corn, The old man turned 
to me. 

“*You fellows were right,’ he said with 
a grin. ‘We had mighty nigh killed ’em 
all off. Now look at ’em! Don’t that 
beat you? They come here every spring 
—in bigger and bigger crowds.’ 

“Why don’t you shoot them?’ I asked. 

“Shoot them ducks? I’d as soon shoot 
my own chickens. It don’t need none of 
Uncle Sam’s deputies to protect them 
ducks. I’d like to see the color of the 
man’s hair that’d shoot one of ’em! I 
get good shootin’ every winter. Before, I 
wasn’t gettin’ any to speak of. The rest 
of the year, them and me’s friends” 


| IS remarkable, Mr. Holland says, how 
soon ducks learn where they are safe. In 
the city parks in Qakland, California, 
they come in great droves. You can see 
wild ducks feeding peacefully in Bronx 
Park, New York, and in many other places 
where they are protected. 

Bernard M. Baruch, who has a great 
estate at Georgetown, South Carolina, 
doesn’t allow shooting in his duck marshes 
after a certain hour in the forenoon. The 
rest of the day belongs to the ducks. 
Other owners of game preserves follow 
similar practices. The result is that they 
have ducks a-pienty in their marshes, 
while the unprotected areas around them 
offer no shooting. 

The object of the Migratory Game Law 
is to give migratory birds breeding time 
and breeding places; to allow them to go 
unmolested while they are rearing their 
young. Since the passage of that law the 
number of wild ducks in this country has 
increased enormously. 

“‘Here’s something,” continued Mr. Hol- 
land, “that will show the value of pro- 
tective laws. In 1848 a book was writ- 
ten by a sportsman who predicted that 
within twenty years there would not 
be a wild deer in New York State. But 
there are probably more wild deer there 
to-day than there were in the year that 
book was written! More deer were killed 
in New Jersey last year than in Colorado, 
although New Jersey is far more densely 
settled, and has fewer refuges for wild 
life. 

“You may remember, too, that a few 
years ago robins were becoming relatively 
scarce. Now they are protected as song 
birds, and they are reéstablishing them- 
selves. In the South people couldn’t 
understand why the robin was called a 
song bird, as he rarely did anything there 
but chirp. They did not know him as a 
lawn bird and singer, as Northern people do. 

“Foreigners from the south of Europe 
make a lot of trouble for the little birds. 
Not long ago I arrested a group of Italians 
who had been out on Sunday killing 
chickadees, peewees, flickers, and robins. 
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Six Generations 


have trod these stairs 
(Since 1790) 


ND yet, in 1924, the camera can 
discover hardly a trace of the 
heavy tread of Time in this old New 
Hampshire homestead. Every sur- 
face speaks eloquently of the stead- 
fast protection of paint and varnish. 


The new owner has had this house 
taken apart, nail by nail, dowel by 
dowel, board by board, timber by 
timber and has had it shipped from 
Rindge, N.H., to Great Neck, Long 
Island, where it is being re-erected. 
The construction engineer in charge, 
George Allen Richardson of New 
York, states that the original 
timbers were intact. The stairway 
is the counterpart of the Samuel 
MeIntyre stairway in the famous 
John Hancock house, Boston. 


“Oh, they used to build that way” 
you will say. 


Yes, the Colonials were laying 
America’s foundations—they did build 
well—but that was not all. Equally 
j| inbred in the Colonial character was 
VA the proud passion to perpetuate their 
works and possessions. 


f 


Of what value to America is the heri- 
tage of “New England thrift” if, 
today, we fail to practice it by ne- 
glecting our own property? 

Cannot the building of buildings be- 
ccme again a labor of love, as of old, 
and their care and upkeep watched 
with a vigilance that never forgets 
“Save the Surface and you save all”? 

501 Copyright by 


Save the Surface Campaign, 
1924 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia. A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish 
and Allied Interests whose products and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
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written in story form, which this 5 
128-page book contains. You can apply this valuable 
legal information at once in your daily business 
affairs. Whether you arein the selling end of your 
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end, law training will be a tremendous aid to you. 
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A seven days won- 
der in 1903, but al- 
ready outgrown in 
1909—so rapid is the 
march of electrical 
development. 
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The total capacity of 


the steam turbine 
generators produced 
by the General Elec- 
tric Company is equal 
to the working power 
of 170 million men. 
More and more the 
hard tasks of life are 
being transferred 
from human shoul- 
ders to the iron shoul- 
ders of machines, 


“= A monument to courage 


This machine is a Curtis 
Steam Turbine Generator. 
Many called it a “piece of 
folly” in 1903. It was the 
largest turbine generator 
ever built up to that time. 


Today General Electric Com- 
pany builds steam turbine 
generators ten times as big 
as this pioneer; and the “piece 
of folly” is preserved as a 
monument to courage. 
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It is true that they eat these birds; but 
the food value is negligible, whereas they 
have a very great value as insect destroy- 
ers, and as songsters. 

“Give the wild fowls and the wild ani- 
mals a chance, that’s all I ask. Just be 
temperate and sensible—and selfish— 
about game, and the game will take care 
of itself.” 


R. HOLLAND is still an officer of the 

Federal Government, on a salary of 
one dollarayear. His time is devoted to 
promoting legislation that will preserve 
for us our game, to editing the publica- 
tions of the American Game Protective 
Association, and to making men realize 
how important a sport and business hunt- 
ing is, and that it should be regarded as 
a national asset. 

“Hunting brings out certain qualities 
that ne other sport does,” he declares. 
“Tt is a democratizer. It makes a boy 
self-reliant; it gets him into the open. 
There is no reason why every man should 
not have a little hunting. There is plenty 
of room for us all, and if the matter 1s 
handled right there will be plenty of 
game.’ 

At present Mr. Holland is trying to put 
through Federal legislation by which cer- 
tain well-known breeding places—such as 
swamps, marshes, and lakes—will be pre- 
served as refuges for the perpetuation of 
our game. According to Mr. Holland, 
there are extended regions where the land 
will be of greater actual value as refuges 
than it could be for any other purpose. 

Also, he wants some places set aside as 
national hunting grounds, accessible to 
every man. We are in danger of becom- 
ing, so far as game is concerned, like the 
countries of Europe, where only the very 
wealthy, with preserves at their disposal, 
can enjoy a sport that ought to be avail- 
able to every man. aleas wealthy men 
and clubs are getting control of vast areas 
of hunting land, ahd ta many sections the 
ordinary man is finding his sport more 
and more circumscribed. 

Public shooting grounds will relieve , 
this situation, and also the hard feeling 
that results from the exclusion of the ordi- 
nary man from the domains of the rich. 
Every man will then be a member of 
a “club,” owned and controlled by the 
Government, for these breeding places 
and shooting areas would be under na- 
tional control, just as the national parks 
are. 

Large sections, says Mr. Holland, can be 
purchased by charging for a Federal li- 
cense a fee so small that anyone could 
pay it. One dollar from every hunter 
will mean several million dollars a year 
for this purpose. Many of these breeding 
spots can now be bought very reasonably. 

“Unless we put aside these places,” Mr. 
Holland declared, “we shall kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs.” 


“HE WENT Into the Hotel Business 
to Keep Warm” is the title of a fasci- 
nating business article next month. 
Evidently the temperature was just 
right, for Lucius M. Boomer, who 
hadn’t an overcoat twenty-five years 
ago, is to-day manager of famous 
hotels in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 
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Our Postmen of 


the Skies 


(Continued from page 15) 


- Get it off your chest!” prompted Williams. 
“Well,” said Wagner, “when a pilot first 
comes into the service he has to fly over 
the route, with one of the regular mail 
planes leading the way. This is to teach 
him the route, so he can get through the 
mountain passes if he has to fly low. Be- 
cause, in thick weather, you don’t go over 
the mountains, up in the clouds. You'd 
lose your way up there. You’ve got to fly 
under the couis twisting and turning, 
with the mountains right around you. 

“My first trip was in the summer time. 
When we started it was beautiful weather 
in New York and New Jersey. But when 
we got over into Pennsylvania we ran 
into rain. The man I was following 
promptly ducked down under the clouds, 
and i followed him. It was a thin, 
drizzling mist, with lots of vapor in it. 
A thousand or fifteen hundred feet below 
I could see the tree tops and, once in a 
while, when the fog cleared a little, a 
farmhouse. The tops of the ataie 
were in the clouds. 

“When we came to the pass at Tamaqua 
it didn’t look good to me! Right at the 
entrance to the pass there was a little 
town. That is the soft-coal region, you 
know; and the thick smoke from the 
chimneys mounted in a pillar that reached 
from the ground to the clouds and filled 
the pass from side to side. The other 
pilot flew up to this wall of smoke and 
mist—and disappeared in it! 


S WELL. I flew up and looked at it, but 
I couldn’t see into it. And I thought 
to myself, ‘Suppose he gets stuck in there 
somewhere and has to turn around and 
come out, and I run into him!’ That 
wasn’t a pleasant thought, believe me. 
So I circled around and flew up to it 
again. Still I could see nothing. But 
there was no use thinking about it. I 
had to follow that other ship. So I got 
hold of myself and steered into the fog. 
“After I passed the town it wasn’t 
so bad. I could make out the mountain 
flanks on either side of me, and see the tree 
tops sticking up through the mist in the 
bottom of the valley. Farther up the pass 
I caught sight of the other plane, and just 
about the time we flew out of the pass the 
fog closed in good! 

“My! but it was dusky up there! We 
were still among the mountains; and after 
a while the other fellow spotted the top of 
a peak and began to circle it. I followed. 
Round and round we went, until I began to 
wonder whether our gas wouldn’t give out 
before we could get away. Nothing in 
sight but those few tree tops sticking out 
of the fog. Not a sound except the drone of 
the Liberty coming through my helmet. 

“Then the fog opened just a crack and 
we caught a glimpse of another valley. 
The other fellow shot for it, and me after 
him. A little farther on we ran out of the 
fog, and then it was clear sailing. You 
can just bet fog-flying is creepy!” he fin- 
ished emphatically. 

“That peak you saw was Lofty, 
interjected. Wagner nodded. 
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“T knew one pilot who flew over that 
same peak for two hours and a half, wait- 
ing for the mist to clear so he could get his 
bearings,” remarked Williams. 

“Why don’t you fly above the clouds. 
where you won’t run any risk of hit- 
ting a mountain?” I asked. 

The three pilots shook their heads. 

“As long as you are up above the clouds,” 
said Williams, “you're settin’ pretty. But 
you've got to come down sometime! And 
when you plunge into the top of a cloud 

ou can’t tell what’s under it. “There may 
be a thousand feet or so of clear space 
underneath—or the vapor may barely 
cover the top of a mountain. One of our 
pilots once flew over the top of a cloud 
mass that covered a very large territory. 
When he thought he had arrived over the 
landing field he dived into the cloud—and 
crashed at full speed on a mountain top.” 

Smith took up the theme. 

“We’ve been at this long enough now to 
know the safest procedure,” he remarked. 
“We've found that the best method is to 
keep the earth always in sight. Some- 
times it calls for some pretty tricky flying, 
to thread your way up a twisting canyon 
between mountain walls, with a low-hang- 
ing cloud-ceiling pressing you down; but 
it’s the best way. 

“You asked about the ceiling,” he went 
on. “Well, there are really two. One is 
the ship’s ‘ceiling.’ That is, the maximum 
height to which the machine is powered to 
climb. The other is the cloud-ceiling, or 
the highest point from which the earth be- 
low is visible, through the mist or under 
the clouds.” 


“(MANT you go up above the clouds, and 
ST on the compass to keep you 
on your course?” I asked. 

“Not much,” responded Smith. “Air 
currents carry you back and forth and you 
have no way of computing their speed. 
Then, too, in a fog, the compass may get 
to ‘spinning’ when you have no abject by 
which to steer. In that event, it is entirely 
useless.” 

“What is the worst kind of flying 
weather?” I queried. 

“Fog!” he answered briefly. “If we can 
see the ground we are all right. But when 
the fog gets thick we’re out of luck.” 

“What about rain?” I suggested. 

“Rain isn’t so bad,” Smith replied. “We 
fly under the ceiling and we can see the 
ground. In the old days rain would stop 
us from flying, because the drops of water 
struck the wooden propeller blades with 
such force as to splinter and sometimes 
break them. Now we have the blades 
protected with metal. 

“Cold doesn’t bother us any more than 
it would a man driving a car in winter. At 
ten thousand feet up the temperature is 
pretty low even in summer; but it isn’t a 
thing that causes great hardship to the 
pilots. Snow is easier to see down through 
than rain, usually. A thick fog is the only 
thing that really puts the air mai! out of 
commission,” he finished. 

Weather is the mail pilot’s most serious 
handicap. The air mail boasts of an efh- 
ciency of better than ninety-seven per cent 
for the past year! Of the three per cent of 
delays, the large majority were due to un- 
favorable weather conditions. Machines 
and motors are kept in a high state of efh- 
ciency; but the weather is, as yet, not 
under control. 
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One pilot, describing his experiences in 


a fog, said,“I got in there among the moun- | 


tains, and the fog was so thick that I 


couldn’t see my own wing tips. I lost all | 
sense of direction, and the compass was | 


spinning like a top. Finally, I spotted a 
hole and went down to get my bearings. 
got down to about fifteen hundred feet, 
where I could make out trees below; and 
then, in a flash, the fog closed in under me. 

“It was useless for me to try to straight- 
en out. I knew I was far below the tops 
of those mountains. If I tried to climb 
out, or to straighten out, the probabilities 
were I would strike full on. There was 
nothing to do—I was in for a crash. 

“So Í held her nose up and let her settle. 


| Then things began to happen! First, I hit 


a tree a wallop and the tips of my right 
wings were gone. She side-slipped then 
down the mountainside till the earth 
reared up under me. I cut my switch, 
ducked my head, and went on going—be- 
cause I had to. 
trees, then a woven wire fence. She went 
right through, gathering in four posts, 
flopped over a ditch with a jerk and went 
straight at a tool house by the railroad 
track, trailing fence posts and wire like a 
bride’s veil. 

“There was another crash and I was on 
my way—leaving the remains of the wings 
behind. Then she rolled over, still tangled 
up in the wire.” 


The pilot came through uninjured, as | 


did another pilot who crashed in the same 
fog on the same day. 


“HAVE you ever flown through a thun- 
der storm?” 

I addressed this question to a neutral 
point midway between the three pilots. 

“Yes,” Smith nodded, “‘lots of times.” 

“How does the thunder sound when it’s 
all around you?” I asked. 

Williams laughed. 

“Thunder hasn’t much chance against 
a Liberty motor,” he remarked. “You 
can’t even hear it. And the ship is in no 
danger from the lightning. The flashes 
follow some path of low resistance going 
toward the earth. But it gets pretty 
rough and bumpy in a thunderstorm.” 

“When you fly up to a thunderstorm,” 
said Wagner, “it looks like a big black 
beast. And when you get into it you feel 
as though it had grabbed the ship and was 
shaking it. Even the straps won’t hold 
you down on the seat. I remember one 
day I held on to the stabilizer wheel so 
hard that, when I landed, a mechanic had 
to take a pair of pliers and straighten out 
a ring I had on before I could take it off 
my finger.” 

“Do you ever meet any birds up there?” 
I queried. 

“Lots of them!” 

“Ever run into them?” 

Williams answered. “I was flying over 
San Francisco Bay once,” he said, “when 
I ran into a flock of sea gulls, and when I 
landed they were plastered all over the 
ship. Some mess!’ f 

“Could you overtake a bird with the 
ship?” I asked. - 

“Yes; if it flew in a straight line. The 
swiftest of them travel only about sixt 
miles an hour; and we make a hundred, 
you know. We could catch up with them 
easy enough, but as soon as we get close 


: | they wheel off to one side and away— 


mostly. Once in a while one will get con- 
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fused and fly straight into the ship. Then 
it’s all over with him.” 

“Do the birds ever show any curiosity 
about you?” 

“No,” said Smith. “They seem to be 
frightened by the noise of the motor, and 
kelote I get right close they turn off to the 
side. I tried to chase an eagle once, up 
over the mountains in Pennsylvania, but 
he maneuvered too quick for me. 


“WE DON’T often see ga ne in the 
woods, either. I suppose they hear 
us coming and keep under the shelter of 
the underbrush. I did scare a wild turkey 
up out of the woods once, though.” 

He grinned ruefully. 

“The cam shaft gear on my motor 
stripped. That is the gear which opens 
and closes the valves. When it went out 
of commission, of course the engine 
stopped. I was over a wild, mountainous, 
heavil wooded region with no place, with- 
in chain range, where I could land. It 
was a case of picking out the softest-look- 
ing napot I could had and taking a ‘crack- 

I circled around, trying to find a 
s ace reasonably free of trees. I located 
a spot where there was a good deal of 
le, Ap but no high timber, and 
glided down to it as gently as possible. I 
struck with a crash, nose down, and just 
as I took the dive, a big turkey flew up out 
of the brush, squawking with fright, and 
sailed away across the valley.” 

“Were you hurt?” I inquired. 

“Not a bit!” replied Smith, cheerfully. 
“The way our ships are built now the pilot 
is pretty safe. The mail and the motor 
and everything heavy is in front of him. 
As long as he keeps her tail up and her 
nose down, nothing will fall on him and 
crush him, the thing all pilots fear.” 

“Do you pay much attention to people 
on the ground?” 

They all grinned at this question. Smith 
answered. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “We all have some- 
one here and there that we wave to, and 
drop an occasional newspaper for. People 
get in the habit of looking for us at certain 
times of day, and lots of them make a 
practice of waving at us. 

“They don’t take shots at us any more, 
back there in the mountains. It never 
happened to me, but I’ve heard flyers tell 
about seeing a puff of smoke come from a 
figure on the ground and maybe the whine 
of a bullet through the wings. I suppose 
people have a natural desire to shoot at 
something flying through the air, Sort of 
a freak development of the hunting in- 
stinct.’ 

“Howdo people look to a flyer?” "I asked. 

“Well,” replied Williams, “when you’re 
upa thousand feet or so a man looks kind 
of like a little dark-colored ellipse, and a 
woman looks like a circle—that’s her 
skirts, you know. We can tell if they’re 
looking up at us because the face shows 
as a tiny light dot. 

“Things look just about the same as 
they do on the ground—I mean it’s a 
matter of distance and perspective. We 
see the roof of the house instead of the 
sides, of course, unless we happen to be 
flying pretty low. When you are well up, 
say from seven to ten thousand feet, 
you get the effect of the earth haze. This 
is a combination of dust and smoke float- 
ing in the air, and gives everything’a blue 


| tinge. Even a forest, with all the bright | 
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|; colors of autumn leaves, will look blue 


if you’re up high enough.” 

“Do you ever get sleepy up there?” 
I asked. 

“Once in a while. When I do maybe I 
take a nap now and then. It doesn’t last 
long, for as soon as the machine begins to 
turn, or to get off center, I feel it and it 
wakes me up. Of course I wouldn’t feel 
drowsy on any but a bright, warm, sunny 
day, with good visibility, when I’d be 
flying very high, ten thousand feet or 
more.” 

“Ever take any animals up with you?” 

“T’ve taken dogs. Not as part of the 
mail; it just happened that for one reason 
or another I would have a dog along. They 
don’t mind it. Most of the time they lie 
quietly, paying little attention to any- 
thing.” 

“How much does a mail pilot get?” I 
asked. 

“He gets his base pay of two thousand 
dollars a year and, on this division, six 
cents a mile for advancing the mail.” 

“What does that mean, ‘advancing the 
mail’?” I asked. It was a phrase they had 
used before as they talked. 

Williams chuckled. “It means that if 
you get to within even a mile of your 
destination, but are unable to land, for 
one reason or another, and have to come 
back, you don’t get paid,” he remarked. 
“The mail hasn’t actually advanced a yard 
on its way, even though it may have 
traveled five hundred miles with you. 

“I remember one day I started out from 
Mineola to Bellefont, Pennsylvania, a 
distance of two hundred and seventeen 
miles. The landing field at Bellefont is in 
a valley and is long and narrow. When 
there is a high wind blowing across the 
field it is extremely dangerous to try to 
land there. 

“I reached Bellefont all right, but was 
unable to land. I stuck around until I 
began to get worried about my gas sup- 
ply, but conditions didn’t get any better, 
so I flew back to Mineola. That trip I 
didn’t get paid, for I hadn’t advanced the 
mail.” 

“Suppose you crack-up? Do you get 
paid then?” 

“If they can take the mail and carry 
it on, you're paid for the actual number 
of miles traveled in an air line to the 
point where you had to land. For flying 
across the plains country a pilot gets five 
cents a mile, and over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, seven.” 


“MHEN,” I said, “it’s considered more 
dangerous to fly over the Rockies 

than anywhere else?” 

The three pilots looked at each other 
before replying. Finally, Smith answered. 

“Well,” he said, “I have flown the 
whole route; and in my opinion the East- 
ern Division, over the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, is the worst flying territory in the 
country. The Rocky Mountains are 
much higher than the Alleghenies; but, 
on the other hand, they have more clear 
weather. Height doesn’t mean anything 
much, as long as you can see where you're 
going. On this end we have, at some 
point on the route, cloudy, rainy, foggy, 
or snowy weather at least half of the 
time. Isn’t that true?” he appealed to 
the other pilots. 

“That’s a fact!” they admitted. 

“So I think I am. justified in saying 
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| that the Atlantic side of the route is 
the worst side. But you must also remem- 
er that we are as familiar with that 
route as you are with your apartment. 
So it isn’t nearly as dangerous for us as 
it would be for a man unfamiliar with the 
territory. But—” Smith hesitated and 
blew a puff of smoke toward the ceiling 
— “I want to tell you that flying in the 
fog in these mountains is no picnic! One 
bad day offsets a lot of good ones!” 

“Ts it hard to get a job flying the mail?” 
I asked. 

Smith’s eyes twinkled. “Well, not hard 
provided you are properly qualified,” he 
replied. “A mail pilot must be young, in 
perfect health, and have a previous record 
of six hundred hours in the air. If he has 
all those things, and is willing to wait a 
year or two for his turn on the waiting 
list, he can get a job.” 


Bacs at the landing field, I watched a 
slim, graceful one-seater taxi across 
the field for a take-off. 

“There is something about the mere 
sight of an airplane that makes the aver- 
age red-blooded person want to go up,” 
I said. “I suppose if it were safer we would 
all be in the air.” 

“Safer!” said the superintendent. “It’s 
one of the safest means of transportation 
there is. I mean, of course,” he inter- 
jected, “ if you use common sense. Our 
own service is the answer to that. Did 
you know that during the past two years 
our pilots have flown a total of more than 
five million miles with just two fatat acci- 
dents? 

“That is pretty safe! It would be hard 
to imagine getting over that much terri- 
tory in any way, even walking, if such 
a thing were possible, with such a low 
record. 

“You hear about flying accidents,” he 
went on, “but when you analyze them 
you will find that the trouble came most- 

from one of two causes: Either the 
flyer was ‘stunting,’ and subjected his 
machine to a strain it was never intended 

> bear; or else the machine was not 
area taken care of, the pilot went up 
without inspecting it thoroughly, and 
something gave way. 

“You must remember that our men 
fly in all sorts of weather. As near as it 
is humanly possible to do it, we run on an 
exact schedule. But even under those 
severe conditions, we have few accidents. 
Anyone flying for pleasure would not, 
of course, go up when the weather was 
unfavorable; and with a good ‘ship,’ 
carefully inspected and kept in repair, 
and handled with common sense, there 
is no reason why the flyer should not 
live to a ripe old age.” 

When you come to think of it, there 
is a good deal in what he said. The man 
who takes good care of his motor car and 
drives at a reasonable rate of speed rarely 
has an accident. The careless, reckless 
automobilist 1s a source of danger, not 
only to himself, but to everyone else. 
The number of automobile accidents be- 
gins to rival the number of our casual- 
ties in the great war. Certainly, it would 
be impossible to find any record of five 
million automobile miles with only two 
deaths in it! And yet we don’t consider 
the automobile unsafe, by any means. 

The Air Mail Service, I learned, was 
started on the 15th of May, 1918. It 
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has been in continuous operation now for 
almost six years. To a great extent these 
years have been necessarily experimen- 
tal; but at present most of the problems 
have been solved. 

At the time this is written, the air mail 
is used only to augment the train mail; 
but probably by the summer of 1924 a 
coast-to-coast air route, marked by bea- 
cons at night and with lighted landing 
fields for night flying, will be in operation. 

At present, you do not have to buy a 
special stamp, or to pay anything extra, 
to have your letter carried by the air mail. 
That is because the service is still an 
auxiliary to the train mail. 

Early in the evening a transcontinental 
mail train leaves New York, carrying 
mail for the coast. The pouches for this 
train are locked up at eight-thirty. But 
letters keep coming in all night, of course. 
Ordinarily these letters would have to 
wait until the following night for the 
next train, causing a delay of twenty- 
four hours in San Francisco. 

But during the night they are put in 
special pouches; and next morning they 
are rushed by a fast motor truck to 
Mineola, seventeen miles from New York. 
There they are loaded on the mail plane. 
The speedy “ship,” making better than 
a hundred miles an hour, catches at 
Cleveland, Ohio, the train which left New 
York the night before. The pouches are 
transferred to the train, and the letters, 
therefore, reach San Francisco without 
the delay. 

The lanes also carry mail to the cities 
of Chicago and Cleveland direct. This, 
also, is mail which has missed, by a few 
hours, the fast mail trains. j etai 
transportation gets the letters delivered 
on time, instead of after a delay of twelve 
hours. 


HEN the transcontinental air mail 

service is started, there will probably 
be a special air mail stamp which may cost 
a little more than ordinary postage; but 
the letter will travel the twenty-seven 
hundred air-line miles to the coast in less 
than thirty hours, instead of in eighty- 
seven, as at present. 

The through service from New York 
to San Francisco, which the Post Office 
Department hopes to have in operation 
this summer, does not follow an exact air 
line. It deviates slightly to reach certain 
landing points. The mail planes will leave 
Mineola at noon, and arrive at Chicago 
about nightfall. From Chicago to Chey- 
enne, where dawn will overtake the flyer, 
the route will be lighted with beacons, 
and will be provided with illuminated 
emergency landing fields. From Cheyenne 
to San Francisco will be a daylight run. 
Seven pilots, flying in relays, will take 
the mail. 
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ing Possible 
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audience of a hundred thousand persons; 
yet he did not have to speak above an 
ordinary tone. 

The tubes aid hearing by the deaf, they 
amplify the sound of the heart for sur- 
geons, and when used with the radio com- 
pass, they help ships to find their way 
through the fog. By means of the tubes 
a ship can follow a charged wire down a 
winding channel which has no buoys or 
markers. In addition to all these things, 
the tubes will generate power. 


E FOREST was born in 1873, in Coun- 

cil Bluffs, Iowa, where his father was a 
Congregational minister. Like most min- 
isters, he had no income except his small 
salary. When De Forest was six years 
old the family moved to Muscatine, lowa; 
where he first went to school. In the 
early eighties his father was sent to 
Talladega, Alabama, to take charge of a 
mission school for educating the negroes. 

He had always hoped that his son would 
follow him in the ministry, but De Forest 
wanted to bea mechanical engineer. Up 
to this time he had given no indication of 
being an electrical genius; but he began to 
to show indications of his enormous capa- 
bility for study. Night after night his 
father had to drag the boy from his books 
and send him to bed. 

In 1891, when he was eighteen years 
old, he made up his mind to go to a 
preparatory school to fit himself for, the 
school of mechanical engineering at Yale. 
His father had no funds with which to 
finance his education, so the boy had to 
earn his own way. He did this by work- 
ing as a book agent. 

Ta the fall of 1893 he entered Yale for 
the three-year course in mechanical engi- 
neering, was graduated in 1896, and 
stayed three years more for post-graduate 
work, leaving Yale in 1899 with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. During all 
that time he had paid his way by mowing 
lawns, waiting on tables, and taking care 
of furnaces. One summer he worked as a 
waiter in a hotel on Block Island. 

His father died in 1896, leaving an 
estate barely sufficient for the needs of his 
mother; and after De Forest’s gradua- 
tion, in 1899, he went to Chicago and got 
a job testing and assembling dynamos 
for- the Western Electric Company, at 
eight dollars a week. 

Tt is hard now to realize that less 
than twenty-five years ago radio was 
just beginning. Marconi had succeeded 
in receiving wireless signals with only 
fair reliability by using his “coherer.” 
This was a tube full of silver filings. 
When a wireless wave struck it, the 
filings were attracted to one another and 
clung closer together, and a current of 
electricity could be passed through them. 

While he was at Yale, De Forest had 
become interested in wireless and be- 
lieved that he could work out a better 
detector than the one Marconi then had. 
In Chicago he paid two dollars a week for 
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a room, which he shared with two other 
men; his meals cost only from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents each, and the little he 
could save out of his eight-dollar salary 
went on materials for experimenting. He 
spent his evenings in his room under the 
gaslight, filing, tapping, and testing his 
detector. 

Late one night, in the fall of 1900, he 
had put his table directly under the gas- 
light so that he could see better. The gas 
jet was fitted with a Welsbach mantle 
burner. Over in a closet, eight feet from 
the table, he had a spark coil. By pullin 
a string he could turn the coil on and off. 
The coil generated waves, for which he 
listened in his detector on the table. 

He was bothered, however, by periodi- 
cal dimmings of the gaslight, And after 
a while he noticed that whenever the 
spark coil was working the gaslight grew 
dim. This interested him so much that 
he temporarily abandoned his experi- 
ment in order to observe the curious be- 
havior of the gaslight. Again and again 
he pulled the string attached to the coil; 
ne peed time the spark coil buzzed, the 
light grew dim! When the coil stopped, 
the light blazed up again. 

For several days, during every minute 
of his spare time, he studied the phe- 
nomenon of the gaslight which responded 
to radio waves, trying to discover why it 
dimmed and brightened. Then he stum- 
bled on a disheartening: fact: When the 
closet door was closed the light no longer 
responded. Experimenting further he 
found that the gas flame was responding 
to the sound of the coil, and not to its 
electrical waves. 


PHILOSOPHICALLY, De Forest swal- 
lowed his. disappointment, and went 
back to his original experimenting. Forthe 
time being, he tried to drop the idea in re- 
ard tothegaslight, but it stuck in his mind. 
While he worked on his detector, it re- 
curred to him again and again. He hada 
“hunch” that heated gas might offer a 
better solution of the problem of wireless 
detection than anything else. His hunch 
was right, but it was not until five years 
later that he was able to get together 
the few dollars necessary for him to work 
out his idea. The vacuum tube was 
the result. 7 
During the Chicago period the most 
money that De Forest earned was ten 
dollars a week. In off hours he worked 


as an assistant in the laboratory of the | 


Armour Institute. For this he received 
no pay, but he was allowed the'use of the 
laboratory. This was some help to him, 
but not much. He was doing pioneer 
work, and the laboratories of those days 
contained little that could help him. 
Some idea of his struggles at this time is 
found in a letter he wrote to a friend. 
“It’s a great life I’m leading now,” 
he wrote. “Here, one does not lose caste 
by leaving off his cuffs, by wearing a col- 
lar for a week, or a shirt even longer. If 
you go unshaved, you simply pass for a 
‘single taxer’ and are given free range at 
the lunch counter. My pants are getting 
thinner every day, and my coat is per- 
fumed with fried potatoes of the Comet 
lunch-room. Sometimes I have ten cents 
in hand, sometimes twice that sum.” 
In 1901, when he thought he had his 
apparatus fairly well perfected, came the 
international yacht races, bringing—as it 
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After a sprain from an unfortunate spill or 
when cold weather brings on rheumatic twinges, 
pain need not be a lingering visitor. 

Absorbine, Jr. in its never-empty place in medi- 
cine cabinets, in club lockers and in traveling bags, 
is always the first aid thought of those who are 
well prepared for emergencies. 


Comforting, soothing, cleansing and healing, 
Absorbine, Jr.quickly allays pain, reduces soreness, 
inflammation and swellings and guards against 


often accomplishes seemingly mar- 
velous results. 


Its clean, agreeable odor and its safe 
rar where pani 4r pase cer are 
indicative of the pure and reliable ingre- 
dients used in A hine Je. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid, 
Liberal trial bottle, fae or postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
378 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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SK to see the MS numbers. 
Mixtures of silk and wool, 
ribbed, very happily combining 
warmth, wear and good looks. 
For those who prefer silk 
alone,the 10s numbers,known 
as “heavy silks”, provide extra 
protection. They are rich in 
appearance and sturdy in 
service. 
SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Slop it quickly with cAbsorbine, Jr. 


infection. Its dual use as a liniment and antiseptic 
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Buy Diamonds Direct 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers 
For over 48 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America sellin 
direct by mail to customers and dealers alike a 
over the world at savings of from 20 to 40%. Here 
are several diamond offers—direct to you by 
mail—which clearly demonstrate our position to 
name prices on diamonds that 
should surely interest any 
present or prospective dia- 
mond purchaser. 


This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Ladies’ 
style 14K solid gold setting. 
If this ring can be duplicated 
elsewhere for less than $200.00 
send it back and your money 
will be returned at once with- 


ta quibble. O 
price direct to you $145.00 


Ladies’ White Gold Ladies’ Platinum 

Diamond Ring. $75.00 Diamond Ring.. $305.00 
Perfectly cut blue-white Perfectly cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with four brilliancy with four 
smaller “perfectly cut, smaller perfectly cut, 


blue-white diamonds on 


blue-white diamonds on 
y ring is 181 the sides. The ring is all 


thesides. The ring is ISK 
solid white gold, richly Platinum, beautifully 
pierced and carved, pierced and carved. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


1% carat . . $31.00 114 carats . $217.00 
3% carat . . 50.00 2 carats . . 290.00 
lg carat . . 73.00 3 carats . . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 7 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIA MONDS’’ 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and 
qualities, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is consid- 
ered an authority. 


JASON WEILER & Sens 


Dept. 52, Weiler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Corner. of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, Antwerp and Londo: 
b of Patent Buyers & “RECORD OF 


ATENT INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 


or sketch and description of inventions for examina- 
tion and instructions. No charge for above information 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Pants Always Pressed 


STAYPREST TROUSER PRESSER 
pe a real master-tailor crease in pants. 
akes the bag out of knees and removes 
wrinkles. Easy to use— takes only a few 
seconds. Always a like-new press without 
delay or trouble. A real convenience, Saves 
many dollars in pressing bills, and trousers 
always look like just fromthe tailor. Makes 
them last longer. Saves nap of cloth which 
ironing ruins. Every man should have at 
least one or two. 
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Made of selected hardwood, 

fabric covered, canvas lined. 

Allmetalpartsheav ily nickel plated. 

Fits any size trousers. 

3 small pack to fit handbag 

but light. Has collaps 

f hanger. Lasts a lifetime. Thousands |} 

Li Ge in use, Well dressed men have sey- 
eral tokeepall trousers well pressed. 
Cie Sold through, deniers , fronts oA di- 

rect by mai A! postpal on 
FOUR PATENTS receipt of $2.60, C.O.D.{f desired. 
Satisfaction or money back. Order today. Book free. 
The Getgey-Jung Company 
322 G. & J. Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Write for our Guide Books, List 


then seemed—the failure of all his hopes. 
But the experience was of some help to 
him, and a former classmate invested a 
thousand dollars, for which he received 
one third of the stock of the newly in- 
corporated De Forest Wireless Telegraph 
Company. A few years ago, when De 
Forest sold his patent rights and licenses, 
a one-third interest was worth $300,000. 

He was sure, by now, that he had 
reached his goal, and that it only re- 
mained to get ‘capital enough to put his 
invention on the market. The class- 
mate, who was now a one-third owner of 
the business, suggested that this might 
be accomplished more easily if demon- 
strating stations were put up, so that 
prospective investors could see for them- 
selves the practical value of wireless. 
De Forest accordingly built a_transmit- 
ting set in the shop in Jersey City, while 
his friend secured permission to install the 
receiving station in the dome of the Man- 
hattan Life Building, in New York. 

The attempt added another failure to 
De Forest’s long list. The system refused 
to work! The signals did not come 
through! It was months before De 
Forest learned enough of radio to know 
why he had failed. The great dome, 
covered with copper, absorbed the energy 
of the signals. There was nothing left for 
the receiver. 

A short time later the transmitting 
station was moved to State Street, in 
New York, with the receiving station in 
the old Castleton Hotel, on Staten Island. 
This time conditions were more favorable, 
and the apparatus performed better. 


AT THAT time the late George West- 
inghouse was the outstanding figure in 
the electrical world. He had used the im- 
mense fortune derived from his invention 
of the air brake to found the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the largest corporations in 
its field. 

Two of De Forest’s associates had tried 
to interest Westinghouse in wireless 
telegraphy, and De Forest awaited his 
visit with intense anxiety. 

“Westinghouse was a big man, | with 
reat natural dignity of manner,” De 
Forest told me. “I was so much in awe 
of him that, beyond shaking hands and 
mumbling a few confused words, I said 
nothing to him the whole time he was in 
the station. 

“We sent several messages to the 
Staten Island receiving station, and the 
tests were fairly successful. 

“Westinghouse maintained noncom- 
mittal silence throughout the demonstra- 
tion and when we had finished he simply 
left, without saying anything, one way or 
the other. Finally, however, he sent me 
his verdict: He was not interested!” 

Nineteen years later the Westinghouse 
som ny opened broadcasting station 

DKA, the first of the big Eastern sta- 
ane This marked the beginning of the 
immense interest which has, in a little 
more than two years, swept the country 
from end to end and made the radio re- 
ceiving set known to millions. 

After his failure to interest Westing- 
house, De Forest continued to perfect 
his apparatus. His greatest difficulty 
now was in convincing people that wire- 
less was anything more than an interest- 
ing scientific toy. 
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the only liquid that is guaranteed to permanently 
mend all leaks almost at once. A secret formu- 
la that is always at your service. 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


poured into the water in your radiator mends 
leaks as fast as they appear, prevents rust and 
scale from forming and adds years to the life of 
the radiator. Cannot injure or clog cooling 
system in any way. Entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. 
Price 50c and 75c a can. 
Write for free “Secret Service” 
booklet. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
383 Ellicott St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Box 172 Langhorne, Pa 
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standard make typewriters. $ Days 
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. Easy payments as 
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The Man Who Made Radio Broadcasting Possible, by OWEN MacLean 


Read with 
this Lamp 


OTHING is more 
decorative to the 
home thanartisticlight- 
ing fixtures. When se- 
lecting a lamp for read- 
ing, sewing or working, 
however, the eyes should 
have first consideration. 


Sight is priceless and de- 
serves protection rather than 
abuse. Eyes behave better and 
last longer when working with 
a light that suits them. 


Daylight is best because 
Nature made it right for eyes. 
That is why every Emeralite 
has a special screen which 
changes ordinary electric light 
into soft, eye-saving daylite. 

Emeralites are kind to the 
eyes—good looking, too. Every 

' home needs one or more of 
these practical eye-pleasing, 
sight-saving lamps. 

Genuine Emeralites are 


Daylite 
Attachment 
Changes electric 
light nto soft, 

e-saving day- 
ite. Use 50 watt 
Type B Mazda 
Lamp. 


This chair- 
branded and have the Day- side Lamp, 
lite Screen. Look for trade {20alfor si. 
mark. It is your guarantee zee Tels- 
of satisfaction. adjustable 
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Sold by department stores, office supply 52”, shade to 
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Now on our New Plan 


The most liberal, most astounding offer 
ever made on one of the world’s best 
machines. Rebuilt just like New. 
Pay nothing now or in the future 
unless you are more than satisfied by our 
great Free Trial plan that is the greatest Typewriter opportunity 
of all time. This marvelous machine fully guaranteed by us, the 
makers. Write for full details today 
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IVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 4 
159 N. Dearborn St. 
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Meyer Both Company, the largest 


Commercial Art Organization in the 
W orld, offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 


and experimental theory. This well-paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Managers of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about thesuccess of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 


Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sote—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure Practi- 
cal artists among our graduates. Write us. 


In January, 1904, he set up two trans- 
mitting stations at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Centennial Exposition, at St. 
Louis, with receiving stations at Chicago 
and Springfeld, Illinois. These were 
tested out by the Jury of Awards, with 
every precaution against fraud. Every- 
thing worked perfectly. It was the 
longest distance that messages ever had 
been transmitted over land by wireless, 


up to.that time. De Forest sent messages | 


for people who had friends in Springfield 
and Chicago, and these messages were 
exhibited as great curiosities. 

At the end of the exposition he was 
awarded the gold medal, diploma, and 
the first prize over two competitors, 
Marconi and the German Telefunken 
system. 

All this time he never had lost sight of 
his old idea of a “heated gas” detector. 
And now, for the first time, he was able 
to go ahead with his experiments on a 
substantial scale. He soon reached the 


conclusion that although a flame detec- | 


tor, on the order of the Welsbach burner, 
was perfectly possible, it was impractical 
because of the difficulty of carrying a 
supply of gas; so he turned to the idea of 
heating the gas in a closed glass tube by 
means of an electric filament. In 1905 he 
discovered the principle of the “audion” 
vacuum tube that is in general use to-day. 
It was patented in 1907. 

In 1906, he began working on the idea 
of transmitting the voice by wireless. It 
had been discovered that the flame of an 
arc light could be used to produce radio 
waves, and that these waves would carry 
the human voice. : 

In that year the yacht “Thelma,” be- 
longing to W. R. Huntington, of Elyria, 
Ohio, was equipped with a radiophone for 
the purpose of reporting the yacht races 
at Put-in-Bay on the Great Lakes. It 
was the first vessel to be thus equipped. 
The transmission of voice and phono- 
graph music was entirely successful, and 
this was the end of skepticism as to the 
practicability and value of radio. The 
successful equipment of the “Thelma” 
brought an order from Uncle Sam to in- 
stall radiophones on the ships of the 
Atlantic Squadron, then under the com- 
mand of Admiral “Fighting Bob” Evans. 


OST of the millions of broadcast lis- 

teners in the United States heard 
broadcasting for the first time in 1921. 
Few had heard it, or even heard of it, before 
then. And yet the first broadcasting was 
done thirteen years before that time in 
De Forest’s experimental studio in New 
York. The first artist to sing over the 
radiophone in De Forest’s laboratory to 
an unseen audience was Mme. Mazarin, 
Oscar Hammerstein’s dramatic soprano. 
That was in 1908. Appropriately enough, 
she had been brought to New York to 
create the title rôle in the new opera, 
“Elektra.” As far as is known, the 
audience was confined to one little group 
of listeners in Newark, New Jersey, and 
to ships in the harbor. 

There were only a few receiving sets in 
the United States then, outside of the 
government stations. No one suspected 
the immense possibilities of profit broad- 
casting would bring to the manufacturers 
of instruments. Far from being wel- 
comed, the new art met with opposition. 
The newspapers commented languidly on 
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What It Will Do 


Roasts all kinds of 
meats, fowls and fish; 
a 5-pound roast uses 
electricity about 20 
to 25 minutes. 

Cooks all vege- 
tables—Eight medium 
sized potatoes require 
electricity about 8 to 


12 minutes 

Does all baking— 
A pan of biscuits, a 
cake, beans, use elec- 
tricity 12 to 15 minutes. 

A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes Cooks a 
boiled dinner come te 
—using electricity about 
40 minutes. 

Broils- Fries-Toasts 
Stews— Makes Coffee, 
Boils Tea Kettle. 


Broils Steaks and 
Chops to Perfection 


<9 roaster 
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Fireless pied Saves 50 1075% Co 


ERE is the easiest, cheapest method known to prepare the famil, 
electric current that 1 lights your home you can do all your c 


half the cost of any other method. 
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ne or oil cook-stove. 


Better Meals—Less Cost 


Use Electricity, 14 to 4% Cooking Time 


You prepare the entire family meals with less effort 
and less cost than ever before. High priced cuts of meat 
can be discarded for lower priced cuts and inexpensive 
food made pyaually appetizing, more nutritious and 
healthful. N s poe wasohing: No worrying about 
burning. Broils teaks and Chops to perfection. 


Not penny additional - 
No Special Wiring pense for witing and ‘axtures. 


Attaches to any electric socket, the same as electric iron 
or toaster. You prepare the food for cooking, the same as 
you have always prepared it. Put it in the cooker, turn 
on the switch, and leave it. No clocks to set. No dials 
to regulate. No thermometers to watch. No radiators or 
discs to heat. You use electricity only to bring the food 
to the cooking point: It, then, automatically shuts itself 
off. The heat you pay for is used for only one-fourth to 
one-third of the cooking time. Guaranteed Wear-Ever 
aluminum utensils furnished with it. It is aluminum 
lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 897, Alliance, Ohio 
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it, and government and commercial sta- 
tion operators not only did not care for 
the music, but objected fiercely to the 
“jamming” of their signals. 

Within the past two years there have 
been thousands of requests from broad- 
cast fans all over the country for opera 
broadcast from the famous Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. For various 
reasons these requests have been refused. 
Yet, as far back as the winter of 1908-1909 
an installation was made by De Forest in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
opera chosen for the first broadcasting 
was “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and the 
tenor who sang the principal rôle was 
Enrico Caruso. 

Less than one hundred amateur lis- 
teners heard Caruso sing that night. But 
last winter, when grand opera was broad- 
cast from the great stadium of the 
College of the City of New York, the 
wireless waves carried the music over a 
territory of a million and a quarter square 
miles, with a pulation of more than 
fifty millions! And it has been estimated 
that more than three million people heard 
the opera through three quarters of a 
million receiving sets, each with an 
average audience of from two to five 
persons. 

Every reader of this article who owns 
a vacuum tube receiving set knows the 
importance of amplifying tubes. It was 

Palo Alto, California, in 1912, that De 
Forest discovered that the vacuum tube 
could be used as an amplifier, or magni- 
fier, of sound. The first use made of it 
was in connection with cross continent 
wire telephony. 


Vee perfecting the amplifier, De 
Forest made a discovery that was as 
important to radio transmitting as the 
invention of the vacuum tube had been 
to receiving. He was working with his 
tubes in the laboratory in California 
when the tubes began to make a noise in 
the receivers. It was the familiar “howl” 
or “squeal” so often cursed by the 
broadcast listener. When De Forai 
investigated this noise he found that, 
under certain conditions, the tubes began 
to “oscillate,” or to generate high fre- 
quency currents. This discovery made 
possible the perfect transmission of the 
modern broadcasting station equipped 
with these tubes. 

In 1920, in the California Theatre in 
San Francisco, De Forest opened the first 
station in the world to broadcast daily 
programs of entertainment. This station 
was heard all up and down the coast and 
as far east as St. Paul, but it aroused only 
local interest. General enthusiasm did 
not come until a year later. 

Between the years of 1912 and 1917 
De Forest improved his apparatus and 
hunted for capital. He began to work on 
the idea of developing amateur interest 
in radio, and of selling tubes and parts 
for sets. This business was beginning to 
develop and to show that it held possi- 
bilities, when the war came along and 
took wireless out of all hands except 
those of the Government. By 1917 it 
became evident that the Allies were going 
to need a lot of vacuum tubes to supply 
army needs, and, as De Forest owned the 
pea on these tubes, for the first time it 

oked as though he might be rewarded 
for his work. 
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Years before, he had offered his ampli- 
fier patents for sale for use in telephony. 
Before he received any answer to his offer 
his company became involved in a long 
and costly litigation. While he was in 
straits for money he was offered $50,000 


for the amplifier rights and, later, | 


$90,000 more for an unlimited license to 
manufacture and sell the tubes, which 
he accepted. His remaining rights in the 
patents of his inventions he sold a year or 


so later for a little more than a million | 
dollars. He is a long way, now, from the 


eight-dollar-a-week youth who haunted 
the free-lunch counters in Chicago to save 
a dollar or two with which to buy ma- 
terials. 


LTHOUGH De Forest is less than fifty 
years old his hair is snow white, and 
his spare figure still shows the privations he 
went through in pursuit of his idea. 
I asked him what he had derived 
from his experience, in: the way of a 
ersonal phibseophey. He hesitated, and 
could see that he never had thought 
about it before. 
“What do I get out of it?” he mused. 


“Well, I suppose if there is any lesson to | 


be learned from my experience it is that | 


you get what you want if you will only 
stick. Men hate a quitter, and I suppose 
the Lord does too, for the quitter never 
seems to get anywhere. 

“There were times when I felt as if | 


had gone my limit. Some of my set- | 


backs were stunners. It seemed as if I 
couldn’t get the stamina to start again. 
But every time, when I had studied 
things over a little, I would find a way 
out. No matter how hopeless things 
look, there is always a way out, if you 
look for it hard enough.” 

“Didn’t you get terribly discouraged at 
times?” I asked him. ‘“Weren’t there 
times when the game didn’t seem worth 
the candle?” 

“I never got discouraged with myself,” 


he answered quickly. “You know, as | 


long as a man believes in himself, cir- 
cumstances can’t down him. I was confi- 
dent that I was working on the right 
theory. Succeeding meant only that I 
must find the right method of approach- 
ing my problem. By a process of elimina- 
tion I discarded wrong methods, one after 
another. I knew it was only a question of 
time until I would strike ahi right one.” 

De Forest is still inventing. He is 
working now on what he considers his 
second most important invention, the 
“‘phono-film,” an arrangement by which 
an ordinary motion-picture camera will 
record sounds while making a picture. 
The moving picture of a band, for ex- 
ample, will be accompanied by an exact 
reproduction of the music it is playing 


IRVING BACHELLER, the distin- 
guished author, has had a peculiarly 
intimate acquaintance with hundreds 
of people, rich and poor, famous and 
humble. Year after year he sought 
one who had completely captured the 
secret of happiness, and at last his 
search was rewarded. In an article of 
absorbing interest and tremendous 
power and simplicity, he tells you 
next month the story of this search, 
and its surprising ending. 
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I have far more students than were ever before taught by one 
man. In 1922 over two thousand students graduated from my 
Piano or Organ course and received their diplomas. 
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mail in 1891 my method was laughed at. Could my conservatory 
have grown as it has, obtained students in every State of the 
Union and, in fact, practically every civilized country of the 
world, unless it produced very unusual and satisfying RESULTS 
for its students? See for vourself what it is that has brought 
my method so rapidly to the front. Write for free booklet and 
sample lessons. 


Now, for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons without 
charge. In the past, I have always been opposed to sending out 
free lessons, even to persons who were seriously interested in my 
course. But my friends have insisted that I give everybody a 
chance to see for themselves just how simple, interesting and 
DIFFERENT my lessons are, and I have consented to try the 
experiment for a short time. Simply mail the coupon below 
or write a posteard, and the 64-page booklet and sample lessons 
will go to you at once and without obligation. 


Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece / 
on the piano or organ, not only in the original key, but 
in all other keys as well. Most students practice / 
months before they acquire this ability. It is made 
possible by my patented invention, the Colorotone. / QUINN 
Another invention, obtainable only from me, is my A Ceawacdes 


hand-operated moving picture device Quinn-dex By 
means of Quinn-dex you actually see my fingers in` / Studio AM-82 


motion on the piano, and can learn just how to train Z 598 Columbia Road 


your own fingers, Z Boston, 25, Mass. 

When I say that I can teach you piano in 7 Please send me, with- 
quarter the usual time, do not think that this Z out cost or obligation, 
is too good to be true Modern inventions 7. your free booklet, ** How 
and improved methods have accomplished æ _ to Learn Piano or Organ,” 
just as great wonders in other branches £ free sample lessons and full 


of education. You at least owe it to Ps particulars of your method. 
yourself to investigate. Send coupon 
or postcard at once, before the offer 7% Name........... 
of free sample lessons is withdrawn. 7 
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In a Pillar of Flame 


(Continued from page 54) 


lie to his wife about the falling off of 
business. He had told her that most of 
the railroad men were temporarily shifted 
to another part of the road, but that 
they would soon be back. 

He cleaned the dining-room, trimmed 
the rose hedge, and worked in the garden 
behind the restaurant till mid-afternoon. 
He had brought the shotgun with him and 
stood it in a corner where he could easily 
reach it. It comforted him vaguely, al- 
though reason told him he would never have 
a chance to use it. There was something 
formless and protean in this danger that 
hovered over him; that was the quality 
in it that broke men’s nerves. Joe could 
not even prove that it was Black Bill, the 
underground boss, who had sent him the 
warning. And when the time came, on the 
stroke of twelve Sunday night, this devil 
would sneak in with his bomb. Joe would 
not see him. None of the others had. 

After he had done everything he could 
think of to do, Joe Giovanni went into the 
cool, darkened dining-room and sat down 
near the door with his gun across his knees. 
He was trying to think of a plan. There 
must be some way—something he could 
do. This was his business, his home. But 
he could not fight a shadow! 

Half a dozen diners appeared that 
evening, and even this meager handful ate 
furtively and departed—all except Jim 
Caldwell, who lighted his pipe and sat 
back from the table, his eyes absently fol- 
lowing thenervousmovementsof Little Joe. 

“You sure got a nerve, Joe,” Caldwell 
remarked admiringly. “I guess maybe l’d 
take a chance, same as you, if this was my 
place. I see you got a riot gun. What you 
aiming to do with that?” 

Joe made a despairing motion with his 
hand. 

“You got a couple of days more,” Cald- 
well comforted him. “He won’t send you 
up before Sunday night. Well, I got to be 
going, Joe. Got to see a man!” 

He departed, and Joe was left alone. 
The girl had gone some time earlier, and 
now for an hour Giovanni washed dishes 
and straightened up the dining-room and 
kitchen. After that he went to his bed- 
room and sat down on the edge of the bed, 
with the gun beside him. He took off his 
shoes and lay down, fully dressed. 

The night dragged by with cruel delib- 
eration. When he thought it should be 
getting on toward morning, the clock in 
the city hall tower began to toll for mid- 
night. The sound sent a shiver through 
Little Joe’s body. On the first stroke of 


‘that bell, Sunday night, Black Bill would 


make good his threat. 

A dozen times through the night he 
made the rounds of the rambling house 
and went out into the garden. Nothing, 
and no one. 


TRE slit of sunlight on the sawdust-cov- 
ered floor had moved south and dis- 
appeared. The cool, sweet wind of eve- 
ning stirred the curtains. There was only 
one man bold enough to appear for dinner 
to-night, for this was Sunday. Joe Gio- 
vanni’s teeth chattered and his eyes 
burned with a glare that hinted at mad- 
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ness. He shifted the gun from one arm 
to the other. He looked down at Jim 
Caldwell, who sat on the edge of his chair. 

A step sounded in the street outside and 
Caldwell leaped to his feet, swearing under 
his breath. It was only a woman, hurry- 
ing past with a shawl over her head. The 
bridge boss dropped back into his seat 
and mopped his forehead. i 

“You, Joe!” he said grufly. “You 
come away from here to-night! No use 
lugging that gun around—and getting 
blowed up! You come up to my room till 
morning.” hs 

Little Joe’s voice was a husky whisper. 

“Me—I stay,” he reiterated. “This is 
my home—” 

Caldwell nodded. He had known that 
his appeal would be useless, but he had a 
sneaking feeling that he ought to make it. 
Involuntarily his eyes sought the clock. 
Just seven—five hours of safety. Joe was 
regarding him pleadingly. 

“You stay a while, on 

“Oh, sure, I’ll stay with you,” Caldwell 
replied. 

But his eyes tore themselves from Gio- 
vanni’s now. He stirred in his chair. Joe 
had gathered up the dishes and was carry- 
ing them into the dark entryway that led 
toward the kitchen. Caldwell listened to 
his footsteps growing fainter in the dis- 
tance. Then, in sudden panic, he leaped 
up and crossed to the screened doorway 
leading into the street. 

For a moment he stood there listening. 
The street was as quiet as—as a grave! 
Caldwell opened the screen cautiously and 
stepped out. 


ITTLE JOE’S melancholy gaze searched 
the room when he came back, but he had 
known that Caldwell wanted to get away. 
There was a curse on the place. Joe him- 
self could feel it. It was as if great tenta- 
cles were reaching down through the dark- 
ness, to twine themselves about the house 
and everyone in it. 

The madness that had burned covertly 
in Giovanni's eyes blazed up now into sud- 
den flame. His voice rose into a scream, 
and with the gun clutched spasmodically 
in beth hands he ran toward the door and 
out into the street. There was no one in 
sight, but he shouted, commanded, im- 
plored. 

“Coom out like a man!” Little Joe 
need: “I shoot it out with you!” 

here was no one in sight, and not a 
sound came to him; but he felt, neverthe- 
less, the presence of his enemy. The 
thought came to him that this was witch- 
craft. How was it possible for Black Bill 
to do such a thing? How could he walk 
boldly up to a doomed house at an ap- 
pointed hour and bomb it? He must be a 
devil. He must be able to make himself 
invisible. , 

The little man’s legs sagged under him. 
The madness had gone, leaving him weak 
and sick. He staggered back into the 
dining-room and sank into a chair. The 
gun dropped with a thud to the sawdust 
cushion of the floor. It was useless—four 
men with guns had not been able to stop 
this fiend. What could one insignificant 
man like Joe hope to do? 

And as he sat there in the velvet dark- 
ness of the deserted house, with the in- 
sects shrilling their fifes and violins in the 
empty street, a change came over Little 
Joe Giovanni. His head hung limply for- 
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When your boy was a toddler 
and bed-time came, how you loved 
to escort him up the “wooden hill.” 
With his tiny hand trustingly 
clasping your finger, you guided 
each sleepy step, kept him from 
stumbling, and led him safely up 
to the “land of nod.” 


Now that he is growing from 
boyhood to manhood he has a stern, 
rough mountain to climb—a moun- 
tain of development. He can go it 
alone, stumbling, falling, wander- 
ing, feeling his way along. Or you 
can give him a trusty guide to lead 
him, pointing out the way, keeping 
his footsteps straight, giving en- 
couragement, and helping with 
“a hand up” over the cliffs. That 
guide is THE AMERICAN Boy. 

It gives your son the compan- 
ionship of the fine, real men and 
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boys who people its stories and 
articles, meeting and overcoming 
temptations and obstacles, doing 
real work, playing like sportsmen, 
living clean lives—always in a nat- 
ural, true way that a boy admires. 
He unconsciously models his ac- 
tions after theirs, and acquires 
their spirit of justice, unselfishness 
and honor. 

THE AMERICAN Boy influences 
boys by interesting them. Every 
writer is especially selected be- 
cause of his particular ability to 
gain and hold a boy’s absorbed in- 
terest. Every story is written with 
the purpose of influencing some 
part of a boy’s character. Every 
new issue of THE AMERICAN Boy 
leads him further up the steep, 
hard climb to a splendid manhood. 


THE AMERICAN Boy is the 
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the world. Every boy wants it. 
Every boy should have it. Sub- 
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Takes Off 41 Lbs 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was heavier by more than forty 


pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, 2425 Caron- 
delet Street, New Orleans, explains how 
she reduced with such success: 


‘Thad long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 lbs. Being a business woman I bad no time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- 
cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week—so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


‘Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; Z Zost 64% lbs. 
that first week. Naturally, I went on with it. The 
second week I lost 8 lbs. more. 7 

‘I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foodsor druge- lust got thin to music as the offer said 
I would. Itwasdelightfully easy. Today, my bathroom 
scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!’ 
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and all—without payment now or on delivery. 
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Dept. 29, 632 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ward and his breathing was imperceptible. 
He was like a dead man—but his senses 
were abnormally clear and strong. The 
strain of this horrible five days had tem- 
porarily broken down the mechanism of 
his everyday mind, and now he was in a 
half-waking condition with all his sub- 
liminal faculties free to assert themselves. 
Hope had gone. Fear had gone. Even in- 
terest had gone. He didn’t care about 
anything. Black Bill—what could the 
underground boss do to him? Blow him 
up? But what of that? 

Without conscious effort Little Joe had 
reached that condition of abstraction so 
earnestly sought by the mystic. He had 
merged his consciousness with the mind of 
things. And in this condition he saw with 
marvelous clarity many details that had 
been hidden from him. 

He had been trying for nearly a week to 
solve a problem which he could not clearly 
define. Now he saw both the problem and 
its solution. At first the discovery didn’t 
particularly interest him. He sat there, 
realizing as easily and naturally as man 
usually realizes his own identity, that all 
this mystery about Black Bill centered 
around the element of time. The under- 
pond boss was able to mark down his 

uilding and execute his vengeance to the 
minute—on the stroke of the hour. Why? 
Because he had laid his trap before giving 
his warning! 

Joe Giovanni had worked as a section 
hand before he married and opened this 
little restaurant. He knew something 
about explosives. With the perfect order- 
liness of veteran troops executing long- 
practiced maneuvers, the details of his 
discovery wheeled themselves into place. 
He had a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
diabolical plan! 

And in that instant of crystal-clear per- 
ception, Giovanni leaped from his chair. 
Life had come back to him, life and hope 
—and fear! His knees shook and his teeth 
chattered. He snapped a light on and off 
—by the clock on the wall it was now ten. 
Two hours in which to do something. And 
the application of his discovery would take 
time. 


GEZING the gun from the floor, Gio- 
vanni raced for the kitchen and out in- 
to the back yard. He paused to consider. 
Now he must think Black Bill’s thoughts 
after him. He had the starting point, the 
general plan; but he must follow this out 
into its minutest details. Suppose that 
he, Little Joe Giovanni, wanted to blow up 
this building. Where would he apply his 


| explosive? Ah, there were several points, 


all equally good! That was the trouble. 
One was the place where the kitchen 
joined the main structure. Joe ran breath- 


“lessly across and dropped to his knees. 
His groping fingers seemed to have ac- . 
' quired a new sensitiveness as he rum- 


maged along the foundation wall. There 
was a bordering of wall flowers, and 
through this fringe he groped. Dragging 
the gun behind hin, he crept along toward 
the rear of the wing. Then he turned back 
and explored the foundation of the other 
pn al she building. There was nothing 
ere. 

Leaping up, the little man ran back 
through kitchen and dining-room. He 
didn’t dare look at the clock again. 
Enough to know that time was racing 
past him, and that every passing minute 


was freighted with possible catastrophe. 

Out in front of the building he paused. 
The restaurant was on a corner, and here 
two possibilities presented themselves. If 
the trap had been laid as Joe was con- 
vinced it had, there were two places he 
must search. But time was fighting 
against him— 3 

He dropped again to his knees and went 
scrambling along the front of the building. 
There was a little light from a distant 
street lamp here, and he could use eyes as 
well as fingers. He reached the back of 
the wall, where it joined the rose hedge. 
Aeon nothing. And the minutes were 
whirling past. 

He leaped up and ran to the corner. The 
street that ran by the side of his house was 
little more than a lane, and was never 
used. It was covered with a thick mass of 
weeds and brush. One could not distin- 
guish it from the vacant lots on the other 
side. Giovanni stared a moment at those 
lots, grown up as high as a man’s head 
with bushes. That was a detail he had 
forgotten—he should have looked on this 
side of the house first! 

The foundation wall was of cement, and 
Little Joe remembered a ventilating hole 
half way along toward the rear. A flower- 
ing quince hid this opening. 

e approached the bush and knelt in 
front of it. Instantly he discovered some- 
thing: a fine double wire, which appeared 
mysteriously from the matted under- 
growth, had been threaded up the cement 
wall and in through the opening. Thrust- 
ing the foliage A Pe Joe reached cautious- 
ly within. The wire ran somewhere in the 
interior of a gunny sack; and inside that 
sack were many round, slim cylinders. 

An intermingling of prayers and curses 
bubbled up in Joe Giovanni’s mind, and 
found its way to his ashen lips. For a mo- 
ment he knelt, paralyzed physically and 
mentally. This was dynamite—enough to 
blow up a cathedral; and the fine wires 
cunningly hidden by the weeds and litter 
ran across the road and into the vacant 
lots, where undoubtedly they terminated 
in the inductive box of a detonator. But 
what could he do now? Call the police? 
Move the dynamite into the street? 

An idea came to him that brought him 
swaying to his feet. He could—if he had 
time— 

Again he was on his knees, his jaw set, 
his eyes blazing. Reaching through the 
hole in the foundation wall Joe Giovanni 
drew out the sack of dynamite. He knew 
that it was not particularly dangerous to 
one who understood it. Next moment he 
stood up, peered cautiously up and down 
the sidewalk, then turned and walked 
away from the house into the tangle of 
bushes and weeds. 


Black BILL HINES glanced casually 
at the clock behind the bar. It was 
nearly midnight. In fifteen minutes the 
deep-throated town bell would begin to 
toll the passing of another day. : 

He arose deliberately and stretched his 
ponderous arms. Black Bill was well over 
six feet in height, with broad shoulders 
and deep chest. There was a furrowed 
scar across his right cheek, and his right 
eye had been permanently eclipsed in a 
fight the year fn: Bill had killed the 
man who disfigured him. He had been a 
killer from boyhood. 

Pausing in the doorway for a last look 


In a Pillar of Flame, by PAUL ELLSWORTH TRIEM 
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Are you self-conscious 
about the impression 
you make on people? 


EAR is probably the greatest hand- 

icap anyone can have in life. It 
keeps you from being your own real 
self—from doing your downright best 
and from getting on in life as you 
should. 

Personal appearance has a lot to do 
with the way you feel. Clothes count, 
of course. But still there is one thing 
so many people overlook—something 
that at once brands them as either fas- 
tidious or careless—the teeth. 

Notice today how you, yourself, 
watch another person’s teeth when he 
or she is talking. Ifthe teeth are not 
well kept they at once become a liabil- 
ity. 

Only the right dentifrice—consis- 
tently used—will protect you against 
such criticism. Listerine Tooth Paste 
“cleans teeth anew way. The first tube 
you buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement 
even in the first few days. And, more- 
over, just as Listerine is the safe anti- 
septic, so Listerine Tooth Paste is the 
safe dentifrice. It cleans yet it cannot 
injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about 
you today? LAMBERT PHARMACAL 


CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Course in 2 Years 
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over his shoulder, Black Bill assured him- 
self that no one in the room had noted his 
departure. They were the usual habitués 
of the place, and they knew what was ex- 
pected of them. If ever his movements 
on this particular night should be ques- 
tioned, which was unlikely, a dozen men 
in there would swear that Black Bill hadn’t 
left The Gem all evening. 

Hines grinned as he stepped out into 
the night. He had reached the pinnacle of 
success. By following a course of un- 
deviating cruelty and selfishnéss hé had 


| made himself at forty the undisputed boss 


of the local political and industrial ma- 
chine. 

Turning into a poorly lighted back 
street, Black Bill went steadily along till 
he reached some’ vacant lots. Here once 
more he paused to look back. There was 
no one in sight, and the stillness of ap- 
proaching midnight was unbroken save by 
the drowsy fiddling of crickets. Hines 
turned into a path that led into the jungle 


| of lots. 


He walked stealthily now, although he 
knew he had nothing to fear. He had 
planted his infernal machine, with its 
electric control, the night before he posted 
the warning on Giovanni's door. Little 
Joe would The on guard to-night—Hines 
had reliable information that the guinea 
intended to stick; but he would be guard- 
ing the wrong spot! Black Bill had no in- 
tention of going within sight of the little 
restaurant on the corner. 

He came presently to the end of the 
path. There was a tangle of broom at his 
right, and for a moment the big man stood 
looking down into it. Then he stooped 
and drew out a rectangular mechanism, 
terminating in a T-shaped handle. Black 
Bill looked at his watch. 


ONE minute till midnight. He dropped 
the watch into his pocket and began to 
count the seconds. It was part of his plan 
to have the destruction he had foretold 
take place on the minute. That added to 
the A of inevitability. , 
“he 


Three seconds left. Two, one. 
courthouse bell began to toll. 
And on the stroke of the hour Black Bill 


| straightened his arms and threw his weight 
| downward. 
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With a splintering crash, hell was un- 
leashed. Beneath the dynamiter’s feet 
the solid earth turned to flame, a huge 
cone of flame that shot up above the tops 
of reeling trees into the midnight. 

That explosion echoed in the hills a 
mile away across the valley. It brought 
children screamingly awake at the other 
end of town. Across the street it burst 
every window in the little Italian res- 
taurant, and threw Joe Giovanni to his 
face on the sawdust-covered floor. 

But Black Bill Hines raised no voice of 
protest or execration. 


Black Bill had ceased to be. 


| “A MAJESTIC Pageant That Has 


1,500 Million Players” is the title 
of an amazing article about the stars 
that is bound to stimulate your 
imagination and excite your awe 
more than anything else of the kind 
you have ever heard or read. This 
interview with a famous astronomer 


| will not. only give the sky a new 


meaning to you, but it will give you 
a new meaning to yourself. 
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GARDEN BOOK 


is more than a catalogue—it is an in- 
dispensable guide to success in growing 
Vegetables or Flowers. Many thou- 
sands of amateur and professional gar- 
deners rely almost wholly on its expert 
advice and are never without a copy. 


Hundreds of pictures, some in nat- 
ural colors, feature the Dreer special- 
ties in , Plants and Bulbs and 
add much to the interest of the book. 

We will godly send 


ou a copy of this 
invaluable Garden Book free, if you 
will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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bargain Seed Book. 
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Sow Burpee’s Seeds 
and you will see 
How they Grow! 


Burpee’s Annual is 
our Catalog. It describes 
Burpee's Seeds with color 
pictures of the best 
vegetables and flowers. 

If you are interested, 
Burpee’s Annual will 
be mailed to you free. 
Write for your Annual today. 
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The Experiences 
of a Paying Teller 


(Continued from page 55) 


check came to me I recognized her hand- 
writing and so simply had to call her by 
telephone to ask her authorization before 
payıng the check. 


possible to make in drawing checks—are 
bank teller. Sometimes the errors are 
made by experienced business men, 
occasionally by their seçretaries. Errors 
in drawing checks are most likely to 
be made, however, by business and pro- 
fessional men who do not have secretarial 
assistance. Sometimes these errors result 
in a considerable financial loss. Even 
when no direct money loss results, great 
inconvenience is often caused the drawer 
of the check or the payee, or both — 


for the bank to which an incorrectly 
drawn check is presented always wants 
to get in touch with the customer before 
cashing the check, if the error is of any 
moment. 


Failing to date a check is the commonest | 


of all errors made by the customers of a 
bank. This error, however, does not 
invalidate the check, the assumption 
being that “no date is any date.” If the 
check is otherwise properly drawn, the 
teller upon cashing it, simply stamps it 
with the date of payment. 

A great many people forget to sign 
their checks. This is especially likely to 
happen with firms and corporations 
whose checks have the name of the com- 
pany printed upon them, so that only 
the name of the proper officer must be 
added underneath to make the check 
good. A check without a signature on its 
face is worthless and has to be returned to 
the drawer, to the annoyance both of the 
drawer himself and the party with whom 
he is doing business. 


DRAWING a check with a discrepancy 
between the body and the figures is 
both a common and a serious error. Often 


it happens that a man writes “five hun- 
dred” in the body of the check, but, when 
it comes to putting the figures in the space 
rovided, he makes the figure “5” and 
eaves off two ciphers. By some strange 
coincidence it happens that many people, 
following very different occupations, have 
a habit of writing “fifty” in the body of a 
check while making the figures “6o.” 

In case of errors of the kind I have just 
mentioned, it is an understood thing 
legally that the body of the check stands. 
However, when the check is for a large 
sum the teller usually protects his cus- 
tomer by making inquiries before cashing 
it. Remember this—if the drawer of a 
check should err in making the body of a 
check “five hundred” instead of “five,” 
the drawer would have no redress, even 
though his bank cashed the check for the 
larger sum. 


checks without inserting the name of the 


payee. This is known as a check “drawn 
in blank,” and the presumption is that 


| it Was intended to be drawn to “cash” or | 


| á . 
| “bearer.” But remember that if you 


All kinds of errors—every kind that it is’ 


continually coming to the attention of a | 


Many people are careless about issuing | 
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me 
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baby chicksare sold 
yearly by chick hatch- 
criesallover the country 
— thousands doubtless 
sold right in your neigh- 
borhood. Whydon'tyou 
get into the hatchery 
businessforyourselfand 
get these profits? We 
start you with complete 
information on chick 
hatchery operation, 
management, howtosell, 
etc. This2640-egg Buck- 
| eye Mammoth Incuba- 
tor is the machine that has started 1600 successful 
hatcheriesin the most profitable business in the world. 
Let us tell you how to start small and grow big with 
asmallinvestment. Write to 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. Dept. 752 Springfield, O. 
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INGEE ROSES 


On Own Roots. 


Dingee roses are grown on their own 
roote—known as the best for 73 

Send for our “New Guide to 
Culture” for 1924—it's free. It isn't 
a catalog—it’s a practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. Offers 
500 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
secds, and tells how to grow them. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 70 green! 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 225, West Grove, Pa. 


SEEDS 


If you are planning a garden, write to-day 
for the Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1924 


To help you plan. That’s the first office of this 
finely illustrated catalog. It makes the attainment 
of a beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
vegetable seeds listed are from time-proved strains 
with many new varieties. Contains valuable infor- 
mation on planting; covers every need of the grower. 
For 70 years, S. & H. seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
have been the choice of professional gardeners, or- 
chardists and nurserymen, Our 1200 fertile aeres 
afford infinite selection. Don’t handicap your garden, 
Write to-day for this descriptive and helpful catalog. 


on- 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Painesville, Ohio 
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F RE to Garden Lovers 
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ner Roses, y Flowers, 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees and 
Evergreens. Tells you how 
Í to make your home sur- 
roundings beautiful. Ex- 
pani the mail service 
andscape Department. 
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The Experiences of a Paying Teller, by ROBERT S. CAMPBELL 


Does Your Child 


Ever Embarrass You? 
AN An What is so embar- 


rassing, so humili- 
ating, as a naughty 
1d 


popular. Yet all this 
trouble and humili- 
ation is now unnec- 
essary, for now 
there is a scientific 
method of child training: evolved by Fro- 
fessor Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard 
and Columbia and president of the Par- 
ents Association). This new system shows you how to 


correct te cause of disobedience, wilfulness, untruthful- 
ness and other dangerous habits in children of every age. 
HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS 22 fcr, 3%. 
tem, which has 
been put into the form of an illustrated course 
especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 


and immediate results for thousands of nts in all 
parts of the world. It is endorsed by educators. 
FRE “New Methods in Child 
Training” is the title of 
a startling book which describes this system and outlines 
the work of The Parents Association. Send letter or al 
today and the book will be sent free—but do it now as this 
announcement may never appear here again. 
THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Department 92 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


AGENTS! LOOK! 


I will prove to you that you can make 
$100 a week or more acting as agent for 

the famous Zanol Line of Pure Food Prod- 
À ucts, Toilet Preparations, etc. H.T. 
Pearl, of Oklahoma, made $750 in one 
month. B. Collander, of Massachu- 
setts, made $40 in 24 hours. You can 
do as well or better. 


FORD AUTO GIVEN 


1 bave a special proposition by which you 
ean get a Ford Auto besides to help you 
in your work. No experience or capital 
required. Spare time or full time. Write 
now for complete proposition and 
Free Ford Offer. 


ALBERT MILLS 


87 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30—S$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 


train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers, and Religious Workers 


by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 years. 

Earn While Learnin 
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write for illustrated catalog, 

le Lesson Pages with FRE! 
of Money-back Guarantee and 
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421 South Ashiand Boulevard - Chicago 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
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for 1024; choicest breeds illustrated and de- 

; how to make hens lay, grow chicks—all 
facts. Low price on breeding stock and hatching 


in bi his book onl 
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64 BREEDS Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 
at reduced prices. 3lst year. Largest plant. 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog free 
R. F. NEUBERT Co., Bx. 882, Mankato, Minn. 
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actually sign a check drawn in blank and 
your bank cashes it, you cannot recover 
the amount, even though it were paid to 
someone who came into possession of the 
check by accident or theft. However, 
when a stranger presents a check- drawn 
in blank and says that it was intended to 
be drawn to cash or bearer, the aying 
teller usually gets in touch with the bank’s 
customer, to make sure that the statement 
is correct, 


QNE problem which a paying teller is 

continually called upon to meet con- 
cerns the identification of people who come 
to the bank to cash checks drawn by its 
customers. People who have never dealt 
much with a bank do not realize that, 
even though the checks they hold are 
perfectly good, the payee must never- 
theless be able to indentify himself beyond 
all possible doubt. The nature of this 
identification depends a good deal upon 
the judgment of the teller, who, from years 
of observation, has become a pretty good 
judge of human nature. 

Some time ago a man presented at my 
window a check for several hundred dollars 
drawn by a customer of the bank. He 
said that he himself was the payee 
named on the check; and when he passed 
the check through the window he also 
passed in several ‘letters addressed to 
himself, and these, he said, would serve 
as a means of identification. The very 
fact that he knew so much about the 
details of identification made me sus- 
picious. 

“Have you anything else with which to 
identify yourself?” I asked. 

Then he showed me a cheap signet ring 
bearing the initials of the payee of the 
check, the initials in his hat and several 
additional papers containing the payee’s 
name—any of which might have been 
prepared for the occasion. 

“Anything else?” he asked, noncha- 
lantly. 

“Pm sorry,” I said, “but I’m afraid 1 
can’t accept these as adequate identifica- 
tion. I suggest that you put the check 
through your own bank, or ask the drawer 
to guarantee your endorsement.” 

hereupon he began to bluster, lec- 
tured me about the usual methods of 
identification, and finally used abusive 
language. This was a final warning to me 
that something was wrong, for it is a 
common thing for a person who is fraudu- 
lently trying to cash a check to try to 
intimidate the teller, and, as this man did, 
to threaten to have him discharged. The 
holder of the check does this as a last 
resort, hoping that the teller will weaken 
and cash the check to avoid a scene. But 
I did not weaken, and the man left the 
bank without the cash. A few days later 
the customer who had drawn the check 
ordered payment on it stopped, because it 
had been stolen from the man to whom it 
was actually issued! 

Recently two elderly ladies presented 
themselves at my window, and one of 
them offered a check for seventy-five 
dollars drawn by a customer of the bank. 
When I asked what she had to identify 
herself as the payee she said she had the 
letter the check came in. 

“But that won’t do,” I explained, “for 
you might have found the letter. If I 
cash the check and you are not the payee, 
the bank will have to stand the loss.” 
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Dignified, exclusive profession. Little 
competition, $5,000 to $10,000 Incomes for experts, Easy by our method. 
Est. 1916. Assistance extended to students and graduates. Write for details, 


American Landscape School, 72-H, Newark, New York 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded by Franklin H. Sargent 
Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
and Expressional Training and Development 
of Personality for any calling in life. 
January 15th Class nearly filled 
Applications being received for 
Spring Class, April 1st 
Extension Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Trustees: 

Daniel Frohman John Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 


Room 266-N, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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“The Happy Daisy Boy” 


Different Daisy Models range 
in price from $1.00 to $5.00, 
and in size to suit the young- 
er as well as the older boys. 
Ask any hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer. 


The American Magazine 


A Lesson Not Learned >» 


boy who loves clean, manly, out-of-door 
sports is getting the best start toward 


asking for the best sort of education 
an American boy can have. 
millions of American men who learned 
to shoot with a Daisy Air Rifle re- 
ceived at the same time a training in 
character 
been invaluable to them in after life. 
You can hear many a successful man 
say, “I had a Daisy when I was a 
boy.” 


same training. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


the Schoolroom 


BOY’S character is tied up very 
closely with his play habits. The 


becoming a strong, 
courageous, self- 
reliant man. 


When your boy 
asks for an air rifle, 
remember he is 


The 


and manliness that has 


Let your own boy have this 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan 


Over 1000 other Cozy Home Furnishings. Latest styles. 
Just what you need now. Save big money atour low 
Factory -to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
a year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring ‘‘Larkin Book of Better 
Homes.” Shows everything for parlor, 
porch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 
Bargain Prices on famous Symphonola 
Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogs 
Walnut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in. 


O Pianos or Players 
O Phonographs 


Cut out this adv 
DAY for FREE Book. 


write TO- 


Letvkhitt Co tac. 
Dept. 24 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 


—The Book that is Showing 
Thousands the Way to Big 


Money in ELECTRICITY 
Find 


|out how the New Shop Type training fits you at 


Establish yourself as an Electrical Expert. 


home in a few weeks. Thousands are taking this 
short cut to bigger positions. Remarkable method 
guaranteed by famous Lincoln Institute of Tech- 


nology. Learn all branches without previous ex- 
perience. Free Employment—unlimited advice— 
legal binding guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
| Write at once for information about complete Elec- 
trical apparatus and instruments given. Also big 
| new book. No obligation. 


S. V. Smith, Chief Engineer 
S. & H. ELECTRICAL WORKS 
| Dept. B-11 1422 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


“Great heavens!” observed the second 
lady. “If you’re as particular as all that, 
I can identify her! I’ve known her for 
forty years!” 

Again I explained that, as I did not 
know the second lady either, her vouch- 
ing for her friend was not really sufficient. 
Though the necessity for identification 
was a new idea to these ladies, they took 
my remarks in good part. Without being 
angered in the least, they conferred to- 
gether as to the best means of identifying 
the holder of the check. Their obvious 
ignorance of all banking experience, to- 
gether with the fact that they were both 
neat and “genteel” decided me to cash 
the check without putting them to 
further trouble, and it went through all 
right. 

One ntan, I remember, who presented a 
check for a hundred and fifty dollars, 
showed great disappointment when 
asked for means of identification. He 
went through all his pockets, but couldn’t 
show a letter, business card, or receipt 
for membership dues. 

“Haven’t you even got your initials 
in your hat or somewhere about you?” I 
asked. 

“Gee whiz! Yes!” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
got them all right! My initials are on my 
underclothes; but it would hardly be con- 
venient to show ’em to you just now!” 

“How do your initials come to be on 
your underclothes?” I asked. 

“My wife sewed them there a couple 
of months ago when I went camping,” he 
answered. “She said that, no matter 
what happened, she wanted the satisfac- 
tion of burying me anyhow!” 

Both the man, the check, and the ex- 
planation struck me as being genuine. 
cashed the check, and later my judgment 
was confirmed. 

When a teller is favorably impressed 
by the holder of a check for a moderate 
amount, he will ordinarily accept as 
identification a receipt for membership 
dues in a lodge, the initials in a man’s hat, 
or initials upon his watch or ring. One 
man who had been in the navy satisfied 
me as to his identity by showing me his 
initials tattooed upon his arm; another by 
a scar on his forehead, this scar being 
mentioned in the description of his pass- 
port. 

A woman sometimes identifies herself 
by showing her wedding certificate or a 
locket on which are her initials, and which 
may also contain her own photograph. 
One woman showed me her passport with 
a picture of herself and eight children. 
Passports are sometimes forged especially 
for use as identification, but I was sure 
this one was all right, especially as the 
woman had with her three of the children 
in the picture. They were born in the like 
ness of their mother, and I knew they 
couldn’t have been forged for the occasion. 


HE best counterfeit I recall was of the 

issue of hundred-dollar bills carrying 
the portrait of President Monroe. It was 
executed on what appeared to be genuine 
government paper. How this was ob- 
tained I do not know. The whole bill had 
only two slight errors. In the counterfeit 
the bridge of the nose of President Monroe 
was thinner than in the genuine bill; also, 
a wisp of hair went clear back over the 
ear, while in the original a portion of this 
wisp of hair cut across the upper part of 
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theear itself. This counterfeit was so near- 
ly a perfect resemblance that the genuine 
issue was called in by the Government. 

The average man is far more likely to 
sustain a loss by accepting a raised bill 
than by accepting a counterfeit. From my 
experience as a paying teller I would say 
there is comparatively little counterfeit 
money in circulation. Raised bills come 
in more frequently. Here are some facts 
about raised bills that will help you detect 
them: 

The crook who raises a bill—usually he 
converts a “one” into a “five” and a 
“five” into a “‘twenty’”—first uses chemi- 
cals to bleach out all the numbers and 
writing which show the amount of the 
original bill. Then he sketches in new 
figures and new writing where necessary, 
doing this work very skillfully with a pen. 
Another method is sometimes used. The 
figures of, say, a twenty-dollar bill may 
be skillfully executed on Japanese tissue 
paper. These counterfeit figures are then 

asted over the figures of a five-dollar 
bin after the original numerals have been 
bleached out. 

Raised bills are most easily detected if 
you know what portrait is carried on each 
denomination. If you suspect that a bill 
offered you has been raised, compare the 
portrait on it with that on a bill of the 
same issue known to be genuine. Also 
examine the corners, to see if the large 
figures on the face of the bill have been 
tampered with. 

Anyone can readily determine whether 
a bill of the Federal Rccxeve currency has 
been raised, if he will remember the 
following facts: The various denomina- 
tions of all issues of Federal Reserve 
currency bear on their faces the following 
portraits: 

$1, Washington; $2, Jefferson; $5, Lincoln: 
$10, Jackson; $20, Cleveland; $50, Grant; $100, 
Franklin; $500, Marshall; $1,000, Hamilton; 
$5,000, Madison; $10,000, Chase. 


CROOKS who are engaged in “pushing 
the queer,” as passing raised and coun- 
terfeit bills is called, usually work in pairs. 
They make a practice of passing their 
wares to small shopkeepers, especially 
cigar and confectionery stores. One ruse 
commonly used is for the crook to rush 
into a store and ask for quick service, on 
the ground that he wants to catch a street 
cat or make a train. He gets his quarter’s 
worth of cigarettes, throws down his bad 
bill, scoops up his change and is off. 

He will then undoubtedly meet his 
partner around the corner. To this part- 
ner he gives the change just received from 
the cigar store, and from him gets another 
bad bill, which he proceeds to pass off on 
the next unsuspecting shopkeeper. This 
method of working in teams protects the 
man who is actually passing out the bad 
bills. If he were caught in the act, he 
would have no other bad bills about him, 
and he could claim he was ignorant of 
the nature of the last bill he had offered. 

Some time ago a counterfeiter of fifty- 
dollar bills went to a race track near New 
York and put in a couple of days placing 
bets at fifty to one. he placing bis bet 
he passed out one of his own make of 
currency, and got forty-nine good dollars 
in exchange for it. By the time the extent 
of his operations had become known he 
had gone on to St. Louis. 

In St. Louis he was detected by Federal 


For complete directions for 
making handson aste- 
baskets, see LePage’s Craft 
Book, first edition, pages 
16 and 17, or second edition, 


Section 2 


this fascinatin 
new art of lepaging 


. . . Ever since I was a little girl I 
have used LePage’s Glue to mend 
things, all sorts of things. I could hardly 


“ 


cretonne wastebasket in one afternoon. 
They match my cretonne curtains and 


S n make the room look much prettier. . . .” 
keep house without it. And now, your 


new idea of making things, more than Send 10c for LePage’s Craft Book 


doubles its ful fi . Ithink “..- I was just more than pleased 
LePage’s Craft Book is faa ae da with the book. The directions are clear 


x K > and easy to follow, and the results I 
Easier and quicker than sewing. have had with lepaging have certainly 
“... You are really right about this 


€ 4 b surprised me and have given me a 
new way of lepaging things being easier 


A great deal of satisfaction. I am glad 
and quicker than sewing. I made three enough to have a copy of this book in 
cretonne covers for flower pots and one 


the house. . . .” 


a 


53 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. Gentlemen: 
Enclosed you will find 10 cents (stamps or coin) in payment for a copy of 
LePage’s Craft Book, which contains clear, simple and complete directions 
for making over 40 different articles—useful, practical, economical and attractive. 
Please send-“me a copy by return mail, postage paid. (Please PRINT name and 
address clearly.) 


LePace’s Crarr LEAGUE, 


Learn Radio 
at fome. 


Earn $2,500 to $15,000 yearly for 
fascinating, easy work; wonderful 
future in Radio, Thousands of new, 
big paying positions. 


BE A RAILWAY. 
LTRAFFIGINSPECTO 
EARN !5 °250 


Position Guaranteed 


Many big opportunities for trained men in this new, 
uncrowded profession. Healthful, outdoor work: 
travel or remain near home; something new every 
day. Contact with high railway officials. j 


a -i 


R 
PER 
MO. 


Start at $110 per Mo., ex- 
penses paid, after 3 mos.’ 
spare-time study at home 
Hundreds of successful 
graduates. You can't help 
but succeed! 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


If we don’t secure you a 
position after completing 
course we refund all you 
have paid. We must train 
more men for positions 
open. 


Easy to Learn at Home 


“an easily and quickly become a “certified” 
cadte capers ‘through startling new method of Nation- 
al Radio Institute, one of the largest and oldest schools 
of radio in world. All instruction radio Instruments 
loaned free. Employment service free to graduates 


Send for FREE BOOK 


“Rich Rewards In Radio” 


je details of wonderful opportunities in Radio, 
rA of our successful graduates, and of re- 
markable, easy method of learning 
Radio at home to qualify for high 
paid positions in this tremen- 
dous new field. Mail postcard 
now for 32-page Free Book 


POSITION GUARANTEED 


Our guarantee states that 
tuition will be refunded to 
you if, upon graduation, 
position is not obtained 
for you, paying at least 
$110 per mo. and expenses 


i Offer to baining is ar s ——— Mail Today — — — 
and Apen V DOW. J Tras mine ii impie, Í Standard Business Training Inst., Buftalo, N.Y. 
COET TO: E / Send me, entirely free, Booklet No 

easily qualify. Send D-50 giving full 


particulars about 
today for full de- / course in Railway Traffic Inspection 


tails. / GE 
Standard Business / sone 
Training Institute street... 
Buffalo, N. Y. City.. 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Established 1914 


Dept. 19-AB 
Washington, D. C. 
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Cah Vou Solve This Probie? 


The following problem is taken from our course in Advanced Accounting: 


Three brothers, A, B and C, own all the Capital Stock (each 1-3) of a 
certain corporation X. They own also, but not equally, 55% of the 


Capital Stock of a kindred corporation Y, which 


capitalized for 


$100,000, the par value of the shares being $10.00. The assets of the Y 
corporation total $200,000, and the outside liabilities total $30,000. The 
hold ings of each In the Y corporation are as follows: 

A 2,222 shares, B 2,222 shares, C 1,056 shares. 

The three brothers, acting as the corporation X, purchase out of the 
corporate funds the remaining 457% interest in the corporation Y paying 


$100,000 therefor. 


Without further cost to X, they now wish to merge 


the two corporations under the corporate name of X, and to dissolve Y. 
C purposes to make compensation to A and B individually for an equal 

interest in the 5,500 shares upon the same basis as the 45% interest was 

acquired, so that all may share equally in the merged properties. 


How much should C pay to eac 


nh of the other stockholders? 


Outline the entries necessary to record all the above stated transac- 


tions on the books of X and Y. 


Solution of the above, together with our free book—'The Walton Way to a Better Day,” 
gladly sent on request without obligation to you. 


Walton courses provide a thorough 
training in preparation for the profession 
of Accountancy. Three hundred and fifty- 
two (352) Walton students have suo- 
cessfully passed the C. P..A., C. A., or 
American Institute examinations (stu- 
dents successful in both C. P. A. and 
Institute examinations are counted only 
once), a record unequalled by any other edu- 
cational institution. Sixteen times in the last 
eight years, Walton students have won Medals 
for high honors in the semi-annual Illinois 
C. P. A. examination. Walton-trained men, in 
competition with students from Schools, Col- 


The Walton courses, taught b 
evening schools in Chicago and 


leges and Universities the country over, also 
won high honors in American Institute Examina- 
tions in May, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 
1922. Send today for our free 128-page book, 
which tells more about the remarkable achieve- 
ments of Walton students everywhere. 

In present day business it is only the trained 
men who can get and hold the high salaried 
positions. If you are satisfied to stay where 
you are we can do nothing for you. If you 
want to advance yourself we can train you 
without interfering with your present position, 
if you will use a portion of your spare time 
for study. There is no rnagic about it. It is 
simply a matter of industry under skilled 
guidance. 


correspondence and in resident day and 
ew York, cover Constructive Accounting, Cost 


Accounting, Advanced Accounting, Income Tax and Business Law. Evening 


classes start in January and September. 


Correspondence and day school 


students may begin at any time. 
B. L. Marsh, Secretary, 616-626 Massasoit Building, Chicago 
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Com. 


$ Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


T Y P-E.W RTT ER 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Saarsea iat end of 10 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Piste zou from ibe 


jargest typewriter fac- 
tory in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sosma that 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine, 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Raipe Shipman 


system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
tthe typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


DOWN 


Year 
Guarantee 


of yc 
of facts, 
explaining bargain offer 


Mfg. Company 

2062 Shipman Bullding 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicago 


213 High Street 
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ERCE 


Easy to make and sell Crisp- 
ettes, the delicious popcorn 
confection. Kopna: with ev- 
erybody. Simple to make. l 
furnish everything. Raw ma- f 
terials cheap, easy to get. i 
Immense profit 21 


CRISPETTES 


Success comes easy anywhere—cities, small towns, parks, 
ete. Open a retail store of your own. Sell wholesale to 
groceries, drug stores, etc. No experience needed. Little 
capital starts you on the road to wealth. Hundreds of me 
and women making fortunes, George Alexander, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: ‘‘cleared over $3000 profits in 4 months.” 
Jacob Gordon, New Jersey, made over $4000 in 2 months! 
Others making almost as much. You can do it, too. 
Act! I'll Help You! Start Today! 

Start in Crispette business is easy. I'll gladly 
nish complete outfit—machine, materials, sec 
full directions, wrappers, etc. Se i od 
Book of Facts. Tells how to be successful. Sent FREE. 
Write Today. 

LONG EAKINS COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


agents still working the same system. In 
his hotel room they found he had a satchel 
full of bad fifties. The counterfeiter ex- 
plained this by saying that he had found 
the satchel, and in support of the claim 
he produced an advertisement in a St. 
Louis newspaper which described the 
satchel and announced that the owner 
could have it on identification. This 
“evidence” puzzled the detectives for a 
while, but presently they were able to 
show the counterfeiter that he had been 
a little too smart. They found that 
before beginning work at the race tracks 
near New York, he had inserted a similar 
advertisement in the lost and found 
column of one of the metropolitan news- 
papers! 


ONE question people often ask me is 
how much money a teller can count 
and pay out in a day. The fact is that 
the average teller ina large financial 
institution has a big day if he pays out 
fifty thousand dollars over his counter, 
exclusive of pay rolls. The teller of a 
smaller bank might pay out more, for 
the rule seems to hold that the bigger 
the bank the less business its customers 
do in actual cash. 

There are 300 minutes in a bank day. 
With forty-five minutes out for luncheon, 
the teller has 255 minutes for counter 
work. In this time he ought to be able to 
count out between 25,000 and 30,000 used 
bills in moderately good condition. Thus, 
if all his transactions were in five-dollar 
bills, he would be able to pay out between 
$125,000 and $150,000. ff the bills were 
crisp and new, or if they were very old, the 
counting would go more slowly. Also, if he 
were counting out bills of a large denomi- 
nation, a thousand dollars, for instance, 
the teller would take the work more 
deliberately, and might take the pre- 
caution of counting such bills over two or 
three times. A teller usually keeps bills 
of a thousand dollars or more in bundles, 
and makes it a rule to check off each bill 
by number when it is paid out. Thus it 
is very rarely that he makes an error 
involving a bill of a large denomination. 

Another question people often ask is, 
How can a bank teller transact business 
across his counter all day long without 
frequently beers hinge o by that mean 
a big loss for the bank. My answer is that 
the teller knows by past experience whom 
he has to watch and whom he doesn’t. 
The great majority of a bank’s customers 
belong in the latter class. Moreover, the 
teller has known most of these customers 
for years, knows the business they do 
and the amount of the balance they 
usually keep in the bank. 

Suppose a man has for years been in 
the habit of drawing checks ranging 
between two and three hundred dollars 
and occasionally one for four hundred. 
Then along comes a check for ten thou- 
sand dollars against his account. “Hello,” 
the teller is very apt to say to himself, 
“that’s pretty big for him.” Then he 
asks the bookkeeper the amount of the 
man’s balance, and, if he still has any 
doubt, he may ask to see deposit slips for 
the whole amount of the check. 

Good banking experience shows that 
straight reliable business is usually done 
to-day through checks, so that a firm’s 
records can be kept clear and accurate. 

Thus, under ordinary circumstances, a 
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teller is ready to do business at once when 
the payment concerns accounts and people 
whom he has known for some time, feeling 
that he must stop and investigate only 
when something unusual comes up. As 
a result, he may be busy at his window all 
day, accepting and paying checks for 
large sums without having to stop to look 
up records or make inquiries more than 
thirty or forty times. 

We are all familiar with the statement 
that modern business is founded on good 
faith. 

I had an experience once which; while 
it does not bear directly on the subject, is 
an amusing sidelight on the good faith 
between a bank oad its customers. Follow- 
ing the circulation of a lot of false rumors, 
a “run” had started on a bank on New 
York’s East Side. This bank was in an 
absolutely sound condition and had such 
sound backing that it simply could not 
fail. It was prepared to meet two or three 
times over the amount its customers could 
possibly ask in cash. I was sent to help 
stop the run on the bank, and took my 
place at the paying teller’s window. 

The line from this window ran out into 
the street and around the corner, and, 
besides the people in line, there was a big 
jam in the street just in front of the bank. 
Presently, when his turn at the window 
came, one man seemed to be in doubt just 
how much money he wanted to draw out. 

“I don’t believe much in this talk about 
the bank,” he said. 

“There’ s nothing in it,’ I answered. 
“But we’re prepared to pay you anything 
you want. How.much?” 

He filled out his check for fifteen 
thousand dollars, and said he guessed he 
would take all he had in the bank. 

I found it necessary to pay him in one 
and five dollar bills, owing to the bank’s 
shortage of larger denominations at that 
moment. They were done up in packages 
a foot long, and when the man turned to 
leave the window his arms were full of 
them and they came right up under his 
chin. He took a few steps toward the 
door, and then went to the window, where 
he paused quite a while, studying the 
crowd in the street. Finally, he shook his 
head, turned from the window, and went 
to the receiving teller’s cage. There he 
made out a deposit slip and put the money 
back in his account. While he was doing 
so, I heard him say, “Pd rather leave it 
in here than take a chance with that 
crowd in the street!” 


(THERE are several things I can tell 
you which will be convenient for you 
when dealing with a bank: 

When you open an account, you are 
always asked to file a specimen signature. 
Thereafter, always use your best efforts 
to conform to this specimen both as to 
handwriting and as to the use of initials 
or full name. Many people fail to do this, 
and gradually change their style of hand- 
writing as well as the form of their signa- 
tures. This sometimes proves confusing 
to the teller, and may lead to considerable 
inconvenience for the customer. 

As a depositor you should always be 
sure to keep an accurate record of your 
deposits and withdrawals, so that you 
will know exactly what your balance is. 
Remember that frequent overdrawing of 
your account does not commend you to 
the regard of your bankers. 
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but who are now among 
their own bosses, and happier in every way. 


really successful man in life. 


phone book). 
The F. B. Co. 


Are you realizing your ambitions? 


Are you in the same situation as Marshall 
was? Is your chance for success any better 
this year than it looked to be a year ago? Have 
you gotten anywhere, or are you still marking 
time, and growing older all the while? 

Have you the ambition to get into the 
selling end of a proposition that will put you 
on the road to greater earnings and a worth- 
while position in the business world—that 
will get you the things in life you crave for 


yourself and family? 

P. B. Marshall, now a Fuller Branch manager, held an inside “job” for nine 
years, with no chance of getting anywhere. One day he quit on the spot in 
order to take advantage of the great opportunity he saw existed for any ambi- 
tious man who joined the Fuller Organization. He writes: ‘The sales training 
every man receives is worth $100, but Fuller gives it free. And the best part 
of it is this training does not stop, for every Fuller Man is constantly super- 
vised and helped. This training assures success right from the start. The out- 
door work is healthful, the earnings far above the average, and the possibilities 
for future growth and development better than with any other concern in the 
United States. The best recommendation I can give The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany is that my two brothers will join Fuller just as soon as they finish school. 
My earnings last year were approximately $6,000, or over double what 
they were when I quit the concern I had been with for nine years. I Pig 
now own my own car, and have a substantial bank account. 
one regret is that I did not join Fuller ten years ago.” 
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Learn Cartooning 


At Home—in Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of today 
earning from $50 to $200 and more 
aweek. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6o in 
stamps for full information and chart 
to test your ability. Also state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


DRESSMAKING 
Made Easy 


Wonderful new method. You learn at 
home to make distinctive, becoming clothes 
for yourself and others for just the cost 
of materials—prepare for a position or 
payo a shop of your own and earn $25 to 
40. weekly. Thousands have learned. 
Write to-day for 48-page free booklet. 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 47-B, Scranton, Penna. 
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BE A HOTEL EXECUTIVE 


EARN $2,500 TO $12,000 A YEAR - 
Big Opportunities for trained men and 
women, 80,000 wanted this year by lead- 
ing hotels; no previous experience nec- 
essary. More positions open than we can 
fill. Good pay. Pleasant surroundings. 
Meals and often room furnished. Splendid 
chance for advancement to responsibie, 
executive Posi eons: 

ime. Cost mod- 


Prepare at home, in 8; t 
easy. rite today for Free 


STANDARD. BUSINESS TRAINING ney. 
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The largest selling 
quality pencil 
in the world 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 


To insure utmost satisfaction, 
efficiency-and economy, always 
use VENUS PENCILS. 


Plain Ends, per doz. . . . $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. . «. . $1.20 
At Stationers, Druggists and Stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 

Send Samples checked below—and a VENUS ERASER 
- 6B-5B-4B-3B 

. . 2B-B-HB-F-H 

2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 

° 7H-8H-9H 


For bold, heavy lines 
For writing and sketching 
For clean, fine lines 

For delicate, thin lines 


Name... 
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wandering minstrel that was lavished 
only upon the nobility of old is now within the MODEL H 7 $30) 
reach of every American. No matter how far Two Tube Se; 
removed from the centers of activity, up-to- MODEL X26 
the-minute news, delightful concerts and other priors re ve 
entertainment m sy been] enjoyed in every home. MODEL Xt ae 
Tho thar vps wit iemerriment to be capt With Built-in Loud Speaker 


and brought to your very fireside. 


Radio is the magic wand that attracts to 
pi the desired entertainment. Crosley Radio 
ceivers are the instruments by which this 4 
entertainment may be clearly and distinctly 
converted into a true reproduction of the 


original voice thousands of miles away. 


You can own and enjoy a Crosley Radio Receiver. 


Unique features and quantity production have 
enabled us to offer the greatest value in radio ever 
produced. Actual tests by hundreds of 
satisfied users in all parts of America have 
proven that in performance, Crosley in- 
struments are unexcelled. And the prices 
are remarkably low. 


Crosley Manufacturing 
Co. owns and operates 
Broadcasting Station 


CROSLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
22 Alfred Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CROSLEY. 


Better -Cost Less 
Radio Products 


sf 


Special Mahogany 
Stand for Model X-L 
£25 extra 


Cost of necessary 
accessories $40 up 


For Sale by Good Dealers Everywhere 
Write for Complete Catalog fully describing the 
Crosley line of Radio parts and receivers. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Crosley Manufacturing Co. 
22 Altred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please mail me free of charge polka ont catal 
of Crosley Instruments together wi 
booklet entitled *‘The Simplicity of Radio.’ 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemica! 
Engineer in two years. 48 weeks each. No entrance die 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
ct courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
‘or catalog address HILL SQUARE, ANGOLA, IND. 


AMERICAN [\¥ STATIONERY 


14 
The leading household note paper 
—used in better homes everywhere. 
Made from National Bank Bond— 
asuperior paper. Nameand address 
neatly printed on 200 sheets and 100 
envelopes in rich, dark blue ink. 
Size of sheet is 6 x 7; envelopes to 
match. American Stationery is sold 
only by mail from Peru, Todinoa: 


To handle our enormous volume of business 
with dispatch the U. S. Government has estab- 
lished a branch Post Office in our plant. We 
serve one million customers. Remit with order 
—or, if inconvenient at the moment, we will 
ship C. O. D. West of Denver and outside of 
U. S. add-10%. Money refunded if you are 
not wholly satisfied. 


The American Stationery Co. 
224 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 


OUR “REGULAR” PACKAGE 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


aii 
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| Hundreds nearer home have come for treat- 


Wanted, all or 
spare time. Earn 
$1500 to $3600 

pearly. We train 
he inexperienced. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
80 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


District Salesmen 


Walter Nelson was brought 2500 
miles to have his feet straightened. 
Edgar Franco was brought from 
Quito, South America, 3000 miles; 
Dennis Burrowes was brought from 
Kingston, Jamaica, British West In- 
dies, 2000 miles, to have their feet 
straightened. Harry G. Bayers came 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1500 miles, 
to have his deformity, resulting 
from Infantile Paralysis, corrected, 


ment of various paralyzed and deformed 
conditions. Parents of crippled children and 
young adults should know of this institution. 
Information and Literature mailed free. 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
835 Aubert Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 


It is good practice to have your book 
at least once a month. If you 

o not follow this procedure, you should 
a the bank to send you a monthly 
statement. 

Don’t expect your bank to let you draw 
against out-of-town items until the bank 
has had time to collect such checks or 
drafts. Ask at the time of depositing out- 
of-town checks, and your bank will be 
able to tell you how soon you can draw 
against them. By following this suggestion 
you will avoid the annoyance of having 
your checks returned and marked “un- 
collected funds.” This term simply means 
that you have deposited checks with your 
bank, but that the bank has not yet re- 
ceived the cash. 

Many customers do not realize that 
certified checks are not immediate cash 
to the bank in which they are deposited for 
collection. Certification simply means 
that the check is certain to be paid when 
presented, and this you should remember 
particularly in connection with certified 
checks from out of town. If you deposit 
in a bank in Chicago, St. Louis, or Ner 
York a certified check on San eE 
your bank will be from a week to two 
weeks in collecting it, and you cannot 
expect to draw against the check before 
the lapse of that time. 


WHEN depositing cash, make a point 
of sorting all bills so that ones, 
twos, fives, tens, etc., are together. In 
making a large cash deposit, bills of the 
same denomination should be fastened 
with paper straps, which will be furnished 
by the bank upon request. 

In depositing checks you should list 
your city, or local, checks first, and total 
them separately. “Then list your out-of- 
town checks and total them separately. 
Add these two sums together. By this 
method you expedite the work of the 
teller in figuring what exchange must be 
charged you, and in expediting his work 
yoa ficients prompt service for yourself. 

In case you do not have your pass book 
with you when making a deposit, you 
see | always make out two deposit slips 
instead of one. The teller will receipt one 
of these and return it to you. The next 
time, in submitting your pass book, pre- 
sent the duplicate denad slip, and the 
teller will then make an entry of the last 
deposit. This method saves the teller 
considerable time that would otherwise 
be spent in looking up the amount of your 
deposit. 

n the course of his work a teller has 
occasion to examine scores of thousands 
of signatures, and I have observed some 
peculiar things about the style of signa- 
ture of certain kinds of people. A man 
with a strong, bold, active disposition, for 
instance, usually writes in a bold, pro- 
nounced way, and sometimes with a 
flourish. The man who is big physically 
generally writes a very small Ree while 
the little man usually writes a large hand. 
Men who are excessively particular about 
their dress, the kind who are sometimes 
referred to as “Nancies,” write with great 
care, forming their letters with exactness, 
but the impression of their writing as a 
whole is that it lacks strength of character. 
The man who is a quick and deep thinker 
is likely to write in a cramped hand, 
and the writing itself is usually distin- 
guished by its high degree of illegibility. 


Hearts and Fists, by CLARENCE BuDINGTON KELLAND 


Hearts and Fists 


(Continued from page 61) 


realization steadied her. She discovered 
a truth from which she flinched, a truth 
which accounted for her behavior to-day 
and on other days. That she loved Larry 
Bond. The discovery frightened her more 
than did the situation in which she found 
herself. 

In the bunkhouse the spectators 
crowded back against the wall or sprawled 
upon the straw and blankets which were 
their beds. What they were to witness 
was more desirable even than strong 
drink. They waited breathlessly, as 
Alexa, the unseen spectator without, 
waited for the fight to commence. In no 
mind was doubt of its outcome, for Bent 
was a man about whom stories were re- 
lated in many a bunkhouse, a man whose 
calked shoes had disfigured more faces 
than one—and the advantage of more 
than twenty-five pounds was with him. 
He leaped into the air, cracking his heels 
together, and charged. 


[2RRY was not smiling now. His eyes 
were half closed, his lips compressed; 
his balance was on the balls of his feet, 
where it belonged. From toes to topknot he 
was the picture of a young man who meant 
business. Alexa could not tear her eyes 
from his face, for it was a face to arrest 
the eyes and to hold them, a face exhibit- 
ing unexpected strength and character. 
No carelessness was there, nothing of 
lightness, only a set, deadly purpose. 

“What a man—what a man he could 
have been!” she thought. 

Bent lunged headlong at his adversary, 
arms flailing. It seemed in that first bull 
tush he would bear down and obliterate 
Larry, that the conflict would be over be- 
fore it began; but fortune or skill was with 
the younger man. The knowing observer, 
after that first onslaught, might have sur- 
mised that Larry had, perhaps, not been 
wholly frank in his wish to know whether 
or not he could fight, for he carried him- 
self as a man rather well informed on that 
subject. He stepped a swift pace to the 
right, and as, Bent plunged past struck 
cleanly, with distance well measured. His 
right fist cracked under Bent’s ear, and 
the man, tangled in his own stride, 
crashed against the door. 

Larry waited. Alexa saw his face, 
bleak, set, merciless, determined, and for 
the first time she warmed with a faint 
glow of hope. Bent turned with a bellow 
to rush again, and this time Larry did not 
avoid him but sprang to meet him, met 
him in mid-career and checked him with 
a vicious left to the mouth—and then the 
audience got the worth of its attention, 
for Larry seemed to surround his huge 
antagonist, jabbing, stabbing, always to 
the face, swift, cruel, disconcerting blows, 
calculated rather to madden than to de- 


molish. It was beautiful foot work, splen- - 


did timing, the most skillful coordination 
of mind, eye, and muscle. . . . Bent flailed 
the air, striving to close; but Larry held 

im at arm’s length, slashing, cutting 
coldly, in a manner almost machine-like. 
The watchers went mad. ... 

_Larry’s lips moved. 
his antagonist. 


He was talking to | 


heartfelt admiration. 


of imperishable fame. 


Descriptive catalogs, also nearest 
dealer’s address, sent to you on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
(Established 1857) i 


Factory and Executive Offices: 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. i 


Tw. 


KIMBALL 


“The Tairua of Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow’ 


Rea alike throughout 
Europe and America among oper- 
atic sopranos of her time, LILLIAN 
Noroica placed upon the KIMBALL 
the seal of her highest preference and 


, 


Morean Kinoston, one of our favor- 
ite living tenors, voices his delight 
with the KIMBALL Piano in a single 
emphatic phrase: “One of the best 
toned instruments I have heard.” 


The past and the present, foreshadow- 
ing the future, hold in their verdict 


ample assurance of continued achieve- 
ments by the KIMBALL—the piano 


W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KA f 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


I Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
į ment marked X: GQ KIMBALL Reproducing, Pianos 

ı O KIMBALL Grand Pianos O KIMBALL 

O KIMBALL Upright Pianos O KIMBALL Player 
O Also mail paper floor pattern for “Style 29” —free. 


q Name............ 
| Address. 
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KIMBALL 


Grand Pianos 
Pi 


Music Rolls 
ight Pianos Phonographs 
Pianos Pipe Organs 
Reproducing Pianos 


Model 
M 


honográphs 
ianos 


JQ BEST laying, BEST paying 
chickens, ducks, geese anc 
turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality: Fowls, Eggs, 


Incubators at new low prices, 42 years’ ex- 
perience. Large Catalog Free. 


W.A. WEBER, Box26, Mankato, Minn. 


Become a musician so quickly as to 
astound everyone. Learn by playing 
real music— instead of tiresome “ex- 
ercises.’’ You'll soon become the most 
popular person in your “set.” 


New Easy Method 


is a revelation. Nothing else like it for thor- 
oughness and rapidity. So simple that young 
and old find it easy to play with amazing 


skill. No ‘trick music”—but actual 
notes, learned quickly right in your 
LEARN TO PLAY ANY own bone. 
INSTRUMENT 
Meade FREE BOOK and 
ms S 
Tai Ilustrated Folder 
mres ont offers this wonderful musical oppor- 
Composition tunity. Send for them today before 
Steet Siasa | copica aro exhausted. You'll be as- 


Ukulele 
Piccale 
Trombone 
Saxophone 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


tounded, thrilled, fascinated, at this 
easy, rapid way to become a veritable 
master of your favorite instrument. 
Name below the instrument you are 
particularly interested in, 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
442 Brunswick Buliding, NEW YORK CITY. 

Send me your amazing free book ‘‘Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home.” Also, illustrated Folder. This does not put me 
(Please Write Plainly.) 


under any obligation. 


NAME... 


ADDRESS.. 
| INSTRUMENT ood src cee ceehy iy ainaraenloe 


Trees—Shrubs—Vines 
i) New low prices. Direct from our nurs- 
iiij eries. INustrated 64-page catalog Free. 
F GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
1721 Green Street Rochester, N.Y. 


Use a Spencerian 
and experience new 
writing sensations: 
effortless speed, un- 
usual flexibility, 
greater legibility. 
Seven hand - proc- 
esses fashion 
Spencerian Per- 
sonal- Steel Pens. 
Thats why they 
write so well, out- 
wear two ordinary 
pens, and have 
been acknowledged 


“best” for more 

than half a cen- 

tury. There is a No. 40— 
style for your hand- point, ail 
writing. Tound 


SPENCERIAN 
PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, NewYork 


A sample card of 
one dozen assorted 
pens for adime, and 
our hand-writing 
booklet free. 


Spencerian 
Personal Stee] Pens 
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Make This Test 


A Warm House 
When You Arise 


This Easy Inexpensive Way 


For healthy rest, sleep with win- 
dows open. But keep the rest of 
the house warm. Chamberlin Inside 
Door Bottoms enable you to admit 
fresh air to any part of the house, 
while sealing all other parts against 


drafts. 
Try This Experiment 


Open your bedroom windows. Close 
the door, then place your hand at the 
crack between the bottom of the door 
and floor. Note the draft of cold air which 
rushes through the crack into the hall. 


Try this at the attic and basement as 
well. There will be a draft at each. It 
goes on all night from bedrooms, con- 
stantly from the basement, while warm 
air escapes to the unused attic. That is 
why bath and breakfast rooms are al- 
most always cold in the morning. And 
that explains why the temperature re- 
mains too far below normal until 10 or 
11 o’clock every day during the winter. 


Men don’t notice this much. They are 
away usually inarush. But women and 
children do. They contract colds— 
suffer uselessly. 


Inside Door Bottoms 
End All This 


Send the coupon below or write us for 
an estimate on the cost of equipping 
your home with inside door bottoms. 


We gladly furnish free estimates cover- 
ing the cost of installing weather strips 
or inside door bottoms or both in your 
home. When installed they are guaran- 
teed for the life of the building. Simply 
mail the coupon. It costs nothing to 
learn how low the price of early 
morning comfort and coal saving. 


pete ee eee ewe eweeenes 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 


I would like an estimate covering the cost of in- 
stalling (check which) Chamberlin Inside Door 
ttoms—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—In 
my Home—Office Building—Church—Number of 
Windows—Number of Doors— 
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“Friend of Tolley’s, eh? Hired to do 
me up? Brought whisky. That for the 
whisky! ... Now your stomach—look out 
for your stomach.” Bent dropped his 
hands, and swift as light Larry snapped 
right and left to the man’s jaw. Bent 
reared back on his heels. As yet Larry 
was untouched, unheated, deadly cool, a 
workman plying his trade. Brutal as was 
the spectacle, Alera thrilled to it, as the 
men who watched thrilled to it. They 
were seeing fighting of a sort they were 
unaccustomed to, of a grade they had no 
reason to expect. . .. Bent gave a pace, 
hunched his shoulders, swayed to the left, 
and an involuntary cry of warning arose 
as his heavily booted foot, propelled by 
all the power of his burly leg, was flung at 
Larry’s kneecap. It was a stroke by which 
Bent had won many a conflict, as certain 
men who walked forever after with a stiff 
leg could testify. 

he warning was not needed. It was 
the moment Larry had been waiting for. 
As the huge lumberjack drew back his leg 
for the kick, Larry, balancing on his right 
foot advanced the left with toe bent back- 
ward and upward so that his heel was 
presented. Bents shinbone thudded 
against hard leather; there was a snap 
audible throughout the room, a cry of 
agony, and Bent lay groveling on the 
floor with a broken leg. 


[eR swung to face his men, crouched 
and ready. “Next!” he said. “Bring 
on your candidates. I want to satisfy you 
who’s boss here.” He waited, but no one 
took up his challenge. 
Then he smiled again, but his smile was 
rim. “If everybody’s satisfied, I am. 
ow I’ll recite a piece, and we'll go to 
work.” He paused: ‘‘There’s a job to be 
done here, and you’re hired to do it. 
You’ll work as no gang ever worked be- 
fore, if I have to thrash every one of you 
before breakfast. Anybody not satisfied 
with that program please step forward.” 
Nobody stepped. “This man here,” 
Larry said, pointing to the groaning Bent, 
“came to make trouble. The Pulp Com- 
pany sent him to sprinkle sand in m 
gears.” His voice changed, became friend- 
ly, appealing, one might almost have 
called it winsome. ‘What I want is 
loyalty, boys. I want your friendship. I 
want you to help me out of a bad hole. 
You’ll get a deal from me so square that 
every corner is a right angle, and I want 
the same from you. It’s a fight we’re in, 
and the other side has its own notions 


of fairness. ... How about it? Will you 
nee me?” 
here was a silence. Alexa waited, 


thrilled, for she believed she knew what 
the answer of the men would be. Her heart 
glowed; she was proud. Always she had 
known Larry could conjure friendship; 
now she saw that there resided in him 
elements which fitted him for command, 
which could build up around him not only 
friendship but loyalty. 

The silence ended when Pierre le 
Bracque threw his hat in the air, and 
whooped, “By gar, fellers, she’s one good 
boy for tie-to. She’s my boss for keep.” 
He stepped across the room and took his 
place by Larry’s side. ‘“‘You come, you 
lumberjack, ’fore Pierre he step across and 
pluck off dose white meat. Marche!” 

It was triumph complete, unqualified. 
“There’s three hours of daylight, boys,” 


Little accidents are constantly 
happening. So “Vaseline” Petrole- 
um Jelly is needed every day, in 
every home. It takes the pain out 
of burns, heals cuts, eases the chil- 
dren’s bumps, and many other little ` 
ailments. “Vaseline” Jelly soothes 
skin troubles. It is absolutely pure, 
too—as well as healing. In bottles 
and tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons’d 
17 State Street New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat. Of 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Travelogues 


by DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF 


A set of five beautiful travel 


booklets, handsomely illustrated 
with numerous fine half-tones and 
each with six brilliant gravure 
plates, size 7 by 9 inches, on spe- 
cially made, heavy plate paper, 
suitable for framing. 

Spain and Gibraltar; Egypt, the 
Land of Mystery; The Rhine; India; 
and the Holy Land. 


$1.75 for the set of five 


(Copy the titles in your order.) 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Larry said. “Jam six hours of work into 
Ss» 29 
i 


They crowded out through the door, 
with Larry. at their heels. Alexa left her 
window and as Larry emerged she spoke: 

“Larry! Larry!” ; 

You Aea What are you doing 
here?” 

“I followed you—to warn you. ... I 
saw! Oh, Larry, what a man you could 
be—” 

His smile was slightly awry as he fin- 
ished her sentence—‘If I wasn’t a 
crook,” he said. i 

“If you could undo that act and start 
again.” 

“ Forgery,” said Larry, “isn’t like pok- 
ing a hole in a pool of water. It doesn’t 
disappear as soon as you pull out your 
finger. And, Alexa, no matter how badly 
Pd like to pull my finger out, I rather 
fancy Mr. Ford Tolley is going to hold it 
in—if he can.” 

“But, Larry, you can pay back the 
money. That willbe something.” 

“T can pay the note I signed—if I’m 
allowed. iG Tem deliver a certain quan- 
tity of logs by a certain date... . But 
there seems to be some opposition, as, for 
example, to-day.” 

“Thats why I came. . . . I—I over- 
heard Mr. Tolley and my uncle. I don’t 
understand. They don’t want you to pay 
that note. They want to harm you.” 

“They wish,” said Larry, “to abolish 


me. 

“Mr. Tolley said—it frightened me for 
you—that if you didn’t deliver logs be- 
fore six o'clock to-night, you never would 
deliver them.” 

“Eh?” 

“And this afternoon, this fight! It was 
arranged. You were to be injured.” 

“My dull intellect penetrated so far— 
but about the delivery of the logs?” 

“Something was to be done. . . . Mr. 
Tolley compared himself to Hobson.” 

“The harbor-plugger!” Larry’s eyes 
narrowed. 3 

“And I came out to warn you. I—I 
couldn’t bear it. It seemed so unfair!” 

“I can’t for the life of me comprehend 
why your uncle should inject himself into 
the picture,” said Larry meditatively. 

“There’s something between him and 
Tolley. They spoke of it, but it was not 
clear. Something in which Uncle had 
done his part and Tolley was to do his.” 

“Uncle had done his part, eh?” Larry 
whistled. “Um. ... That would be it. 
Uncle doing his part. But why?” 

“I don’t know. But something is 
ing to happen before six o'clock. Vou 
must find what it is and prevent it.” 

“I THINK the firstconsiderationistoget 

you out of this. It’s no place for you. 
Youshould not havecome. And, asyousay, 
something is going to happen. Whatever 
it is, it will be unpleasant. Tolley has a 
talent that way. ... I hate to think of 
your marrying Ford Tolley, Alexa!” 

“Marry! ... Oh, I hate the word! I 
shall never, never, never marry anybody.” 
_ “I have my doubts,” Larry said; “but 
it won’t be Tolley if I can dig a hole for 
him to tumble into. Into your cutter, and 
gayly on your way! I’ll go first to keep the 
road clear, until we come to the edge of 

town. And, Alexa, it was kinder than 
I deserve for you to stand my friend in 
this. It isn’t such a rotten world, after all.” 
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form letters, folders, circulars, price 
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3 x 5 inch card to an 8% x 16 inch 
sheet. It prints beautiful line illus- 
trations. It will print a complete 
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all in one operation, at a cost that is 
practically nothing. 

And now we want to give you a Roto- 
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cluding ink, stencil paper and all sup- 
plies for immediate work. You can 
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how much profit it earns for you, you 
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We will include with the Rotospeed a 
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crease his sales $25,000 when sales 
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a retailer to increase cash sales 86% in 
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for another in 40 days; ideas that 
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With the Rotospeed machine and 
service in your office you can secure 
immediate results. You can get out 
attractive literature, compelling cir- 
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folders. In a day’s time you will find 
the Rotospeed a business-getter, a 
money-maker and a time-saver. And 
at the end of ten days you can make 
up your mind whether you want to 
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[—] Please send me samples of work, booklet 
L| and details of your free trial offer. This 


Pà does not obligate me in any way. 
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“T think,” said Alexa, “that everybody 
makes his own world, and makes it the 
wy he wants to.” 

arry shook his head. “No. Can’t be 
done. Everybody gets out plans and 
specifications—but when he’s finished 
building he discovers he’s left out the 
plumbing, or forgot to build the chimneys, 
and he puts in the rest of the time tearing 
out and remodeling.” 

“Remodeling! Larry, that’s what 
you've got to do.” 

Something in Larry’s eyes, in his man- 
ner, puzzled her. He was not cold, not 
distant, not offended. He did not ac- 
cuse her, yet she had the unease of one 
indicted. She felt she could not touch 
him, that something, something which 
was her fault, st between. It hurt 
her, puzzled her. 

“Larry, what is it? Why do you act so? 
You—your manner is as if I were in the 
wrong, as if I had offended you.” 

“Not offended me, Alexa,” he said. 
“Perhaps it is because I pictured you as 
infallible, and am a bit disappointed. . . 
There, I didn’t mean to say that, please 
forget it.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
eagerly, hopefully. 

“I mean that you'd best climb into 
your cutter and make a hole through the 
air.... Don’t try to take these roads too 
fast. You won’t be able to, anyhow, for 
I’m going to be right ahead of you. And 
thank you—thank you for—er—befriend- 
ing the tarnished sheep.” 


ARRY BOND was unreasonable, his 
humor was not lovely. He was disap- 
pointed, hurt bitterly. Alexa knew why 
he had remained to fight his battle where 
he had come to grief. She knew it was for 
her, in the hope of winning her. That she 
could so readily believe him guilty of an 
act which would remove her forever from 
his reach seemed to his worried mind as 
disloyalty. That she, of all people, could 


“then my Dentist smiled 


and said, ‘Use Colgate’s’ 


(“A FTER Dr. Stephens had cleaned my teeth, he held the mirror 
for me to see how white and pretty they were. They 
looked so nice and clean. 


***My!’, I exclaimed, ‘I wish I could keep them that way’ 
“Then my Dentist smiled and said, Use Colgate’s’.” 


* * * 


Truth in Advertising 
Implies Honesty in 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream gives you the secret of clean, 
beautiful teeth. It ‘‘washes’’ and polishes your teeth, without 
scratching or scouring. It brings out: and preserves all the 
natural beauty of your tooth enamel. 

Colgate’s is the safe, double-action dentifrice. Its specially 
prepared non-gritty chalk loosens clinging food particles; its 
pure vegetable-oil soap gently washes them away. 

Because Colgate’s cleans teeth the right way, it is recommended 
by more Dentists than any other dentifrice.* 


Colgate’s is on sale everywhere. Large tube, 25c. 


*A Dentist recently wrote: ‘‘There are no ‘cure-alls’ in 
dentifrices. They are only cleansing agents performin 
the same function in the oral cavity that soa and 
water do for the hands. I heartily endorse Colgate’s 
as one of the very best in the market.” 

(Name on request) 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


CLEANS 
TEETH rue RIGHT 
WAY 


Manufacture 


1f Your Wisdom Teeth Could 
Talk, They'd Say, “Use Colgate's” 


credit the charge that he had forged her 
uncle’s name seemed absurd. Facts, 
proofs, were negligible. What mattered a 
material fact when placed against a spir- 
itual condition? The fact of the matter 
was that it was incredible to him that 
Alexa, knowing his love for her, could be- 
lieve that, in his labor to win her he should 
commit a crime. 

He leaped into his cutter and swung his 
horse into the tote road; Alexa followed 
fifty yards behind. He went with what 
speed he deemed safe for her, though his 
own need for haste was great. Down the 
hillside they passed toward the river, with 
the descending sun at their backs, and as 
he drove Larry considered his condition: 
He was threatened. Something wou ld 
be made to happen before six o’clock 
which would make it impossible for him to 
deliver logs at the railroad... . Richmond 
Pearson Hobson! .. . What had the hero 
of Santiago to do with the matter. ... Of 
a sudden he reined in his horse. 


Ahead of him, around the next curve, , 


came the sound of a tremendous crashing 
and tumbling, a sliding, grinding roar as 


of a landslide. It was a continuing sound, + 
ominous on the still air of that cold day. 4 


He listened, then he lashed his horse. The 
creature swung around the bend onto the 
Ox Bow, that narrow, tortuous piece of 
road between cliff and rapids, and there 
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reared back on its haunches, slid, foun- | 
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Hearts and Fists, by CLARENCE BupINGTon KELLAND 


If You Want 


dered, almost fell—for before it was no 
road at all, but an immense, still growing, 
pile of pulp wood. From the water itself 
to a point on the mountainside high above 
the road reared a jagged heap of four-foot 
bolts of spruce, blocking the way, closing 
the road—bottling Larry’s workings as 
securely as Mr. Bobon: sunken vessel 
thought to have corked the opening into 
Santiago Bay! 

Larry jumped from his cutter and 
seized his horse’s head. He stared, and 
knew: This was the thing which had 
threatened him, this was the answer to the 
mystery—ten thousand cords of pulp 
bolts was the answer. After six o’clock he 
would be unable to deliver logs! It was 
not yet six, but what he saw fulfilled the 
threat. It staggered him, shook him... . 
It would require weeks of his entire crew’s 
time to clear the way. Merely to pay their 
wages for the labor would break him— 
but, worst of all, the way could not be 
opened for him to deliver his logs in time 
to aiei the note! It was disaster irrepar- 
able. 


ALES was at his side. “Larry! Larry, 
what is it? What has happened?” 

“I’m buried under a grave of pulp 
wood,” he said bitterly. “Tolley has kent 
his promise.” 

“Can’t you go around? Can’t this be 
removed ?”’ 

“There is no other way around—and 
before I could open a way through it would 
be too late.” 

“You—you’re beaten?” 

He looked at her an instant; then his 
jaw set, his eyes became dangerous. 
“Beaten! No! ... I’m going to get those 
logs to the railroad. There’s a way, some 
way. From now on I fight. I’ll put those 
logs where I want them put if f have to 
carry them one by one on my shoulders. 
. . . And when I’m done—when I’ve fin- 
ished this little job, I’m going to tackle a 


Bigger 
Pay-. 
Make “™ 


There's a sure way to increase your earning 
power. And here is such an opportunity. 
Look into it—you may recognize tt as your one 
chance to earn the biggest money of your life. 


RE you ready for a shock? 

Then, let me tell you that if you have 

average intelligence and can read and 
write, there is a quick and easy way for you 
to earn enough money to satisfy any average 
ambition. And after reading this offer, if you 
do not quickly make more money, you have 
no one to blame but yourself. 


Don’t take my word for it. By a simple test 
—you can make in the privacy of your home 
—you will know that every word I say is 
true—or otherwise. The test does not obli- 
gate you or cost you one penny. But make 
it! Then judge for yourself. It has proved 
to be THE opportunity for thousands, They 
have found the way to bigger pay—are now 
earning from five to 
twe ty times as much as 
formerly. And the beauty 


“What am I going to do with you?” 

“With me?” 

“Don’t you realize,” he said, “that 
you’re corked up too? You’re here, and 
you can’t get out—without— Oh, say, 
this is a fine bowl of goldfish!” 

“You mean that I—I can’t get back to 
town?” 

“Not to-night.” 

She was silent, startled. This was a 
misadventure whose consequences to her 
might be serious, might be serious also for 
Larry if she permitted herself to be a drag 
upon his movements. To spend a night 
n camp, unprepared, surrounded by men 
of the class she had seen in the bunk- 

ouse was unthinkable. With no one to 
protect her but Larry! Yet she was not 
afraid. Larry, she felt, would be protec- 
ton enough. But her uncle! And the 
gossip of the town! Alexa Newton, how- 
ever, had courage. 

“Don’t worry about me, Larry,” she 
said. “Go ahead with what you must do 
as if I weren’t here. The important thing 


made this test before 
you, and who are now 
making the money you 
would like to make, are 
now salesmen. Ninety- 
five per cent once thought 
they were not “cut out 
for selling” that salesmen were “born” 
and not made. They found it was a fallacy 
that had kept them in the rut. They dis- 
covered that anyone with proper training 
can sell, and they are making from $5,000 
to $10,000 a year, because they had the 
vision to recognize opportunity. 


Thousands Have Proved It! 


For instance, Ellis Sumner Cook, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, left a $25 a week 
job and last year made $9,000! H. D. Miller, 
another Chicago boy, was making $100 a 
month as a stenographer in July, 1922. In 
September, 3 months later, he was making 
$100 a week asasalesman. W. P. Clenny of 


is to get th h with your logs.” Kansas City, Mo., stepped from a $150 a 
“Logs a PAEA said Dary: He | month clerkship into a selling job at $500 a 
shrugged his shoulders.. “There’s nothing | month. He is making $850 a month now. 


M. V. Stephens of Albany, Ky., was making 


for it but to head back to camp!” 
ne cee “tad $25 a week. He took up this training and 


(To be continued) 


big one. I’m going to get my own back | of it is they enjoy every 
from Ford Tolley—with compound in- | minutein theday’swork. 
terest.” He paused, and, it seemed, | They are their own the mation Salamon’ Training sssosioe 
realized her presence for the first time. bosses. Sieme pee a TAlisole, tute wader 
“Heavens to Betsy!” he exclaimed. 
The thousands who have 
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This FREE TEST 


now makes 5 times that much. J. H. Cash 
of Atlanta, Ga., exchanged his $75 a month 
job for one which pays him $500 a month. 
O. H. Malfroot of Boston, Mass., stepped 
into a $10,000 position as a SALES MANA- 
GER—so thorough is this training. All 
these successes are due to this easy, fasci- 
nating and rapid way to master certain in- 
vincible secrets of selling. 


Simple as A B C 


Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is 
nothing remarkable about it. There are cer- 
tain ways to approach different types of 
prospects to get their undivided attention— 
certain ways to stimulate keen interest— 
certain ways to overcome objections, batter 
down prejudices, outwit competition and 
make the prospect act. If you will learn 
these principles there is awaiting you a 
brilliant success and more money than you 

ever thought of earning. 


As you will see by the 
affidavit to the left 
thousands of reputable 
selling organizations in 
America turn to this 
Association for their 
Salesmen. We can never 
take care of all the de- 
mands made on us for 
this better type of 
trained salesmen. 


Make This Free 
Test at Once 


Don’t turn this page until you have clipped 
the coupon, filled it out, and sent it on its 
way. The test is contained in a free book, 
“Modern Salesmanship,” which we will 
gladly send you without obligation. After 
reading the book through you will ask 
yourself the questions it brings up. The 
answers‘ will prove whether this is your 
opportunity or not. So mail the coupon 
NOW. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N 
Dept. 23-B Chicago, Ill. 


` National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n 


Associa» 


l Dept. 23-B, Chicago, Ill. 

l Please send me without obligation on my part your 
l free book, ‘(Modern Salesmanship,” which ` will 
I enable me to test my ability at home, and full in- 
p formation about the N.S.T. A. System of Sales- 
1 manship Training and Employment Service. 
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One easy tum of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a 
choice of 44 meas- 


for any kind of 
oven cooking or 
baking. 


Cooks a Whole Meal- 
While You’re Miles Away 


EE that long, black tube attached to 
the extreme right of the stove in 
the above picture? That’s the famous 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, the won- 
derful device that measures and controls 
the temperature of a Gas Range Oven. 


In the circle shown above at right is an 
enlarged view of the Lorain Red Wheel. 
It’s marked with eren cooking temper- 


ature yov’ll ever need. Turn this Red 
Wheel to any desired temperature, and 
Lorain will automatically maintain that 
EXACT temperature in the oven until 
you shut off the gas. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


By its accurate and automatic control 
of oven temperatures Lorain insures 
perfect baking results, every time. 


It also makes possible the Lorain Oven 
Method of Canning and Lorain Whole 
Meal Cooking. 


To cook a Whole Meal the Lorain Way 
you merely do this: place in the oven 
the several foods to be boiled, baked or 
roasted, putting them in any kind of 
utensils. Set the Red Wheel at the 
tempi rature specified in our Direction 
Book. Light the oven burners. That’s all! 
Then you do what you please for three, 
four or five hours. When the specified 
time is up you’ll find each and every 
dish deliciously, beautifully done, and 
ready to serve. 


Wherever gas is available are agencies 
where Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges are 
sold, and where the Lorain Regulator 
will be gladly demonstrated to you. 
Write for a free copy of the Lorain Effi- 
ciency Dinner Menu, prepared in our 
own Research Kitchen under the super- 
vision of one of America’s noted cookery 
experts. It gives full instructions for 
preparing and cooking the entire meal. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


242 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
1924 
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He Bought a Barley Field—and 
Raised a City! 


(Continued from page 51) 


afforded the shortest outlet from Los 
Angeles to the ocean. It was like the neck 
of a bottle—everything going that way 
had to come through. ; 

“ Nobody had suggested that this was 
a great site for a town, but I thought it 
was inevitable that some day it would 
be a busy residence and business center. 

“The site that appealed to me most was 
a barley field. Believing a town would be 
built there sometime anyhow, I decided 
to tackle building it. 

“I went to three owners of large acre- 
age, told them of my plan, and offered to 
buy their property. P had next to noth- 
ing, you know—less than three thousand 
dollars. They asked three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars for the land 
I wanted. 

“I| proposed that they take what little 
money I had, as a first payment, explain- 
ing that I would cover the balance with 
mortgages, which were to be written in 
such a way that they could be cleared off 
piece by piece, as fast as individual lots 
were sold. 

“It was a good deal like dickering to 
buy a four-thousand-dollar automobile 
with a cash payment of seventy-five dol- 
lars. But they accepted. And then the 
fun began for me! 


“WAV HEN I bought, real estate around 
Los Angeles was booming. But just 
as I-was getting the development well un- 
der way the European war broke out, the 
country got panicky, and real estate be- 
came a drug on the market. 

“At that time it was almost like insult- 
ing a man, questioning his sound judg- 
ment, to ask him to buy property! And 
there I was, with a real-estate debt of 
three hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
dollars! 

“I had counted on receipts from sales 
to meet my obligations. But there were 
no sales, and I could not pay the interest. 

“To add to my hardie: one of the 
investment companies, with which I had 
arranged to finance the building of homes, 
failed for millions of dollars. 

“The bankers, when they learned of 
my precarious situation, met to see what 
had better be done about me. It was a 
very solemn session, I can assure you. 
I think I spent the hardest four hours with 
them I have ever spent anywhere. At 
first they were unanimous for closing me 
out. 

“I talked to them as I had never talked 
before. I told them that I had done 
nothing to bring on the hard times, that 
but for hard times I would have met all 
my obligations promptly, and that all I 
needed was time. lf they would give me 
that, I would eventually meet my obliga- 
tions, including interest from the time the 
notes lapsed until they were paid. I ad- 
mitted they could make or break me; but 
I pointed out that if they broke me they 
would get nothing, whereas, if they al- 
lowed me to work my way out, the time 
might come when they would even invite 
me to sit on their board of directors! 


“The financial situation was such that 
ordinary selling methods would not suf- 
fice. In fact, my friends were pretty well 
convinced that no methods would suffice. 

“*V’m sorry for you, Culver,’ they used 
to say when they met me on the street. 
‘You'd better give it up.. You’ll never 
pull through.’ But I stuck it out. 


“MY CHIEF plan for getting customers 

yas to hold excursions to the prop- 
erty. I furnished the transportation, and 
whoever I could get to come furnished 
the audience for the sales talk! 

“Our first grand excursion, I remember, 
brought out ive people, four of whom be- 
longed to one family that had just arrived 
‘from Missouri. What specially interested 
‘me about the man in this family was the 
fact that he had four hundred dollars. 1 
talked as earnestly to him as I have ever 
talked to any man. 

“‘What was your line of business back 
in Missouri, Mr. Davidson?’ I inquired. 

“Hardware.” 

“Why don’t you start a hardware store 
here?’ 

“He looked at the waving barley, and 
then he looked at me with a grin. There 
was one solitary structure within our 
range of vision! 

“*T know what you’re thinking,’ I told 
him. ‘The city has absolutely no present; 
that’s true. yA has nothing but a future.’ 

“‘ But, I continued, ‘it has got a future. 
I know that as well as I know anything 
under the sun.’ I finally convinced him, 
and he decided to open a hardware store! 

“He put up a little shack, bought a 
small stock, most of it on credit; and in 
that way the first commercial enterprise 
in Culver City was established. 

“Mr. Davidson did not do a rushing 
business at first. But one day he came 
to me and said he had decided to build 
a house. 

“*Finel’ I told him. 
can manage it.’ 

“He had very little money, and I had 

ractically none. But I did have land. 
his is how we worked it out: 

“I arranged to loan Davidson a lot, and 
he agreed to place a mortgage for the full 
cost of the house he expected to build. 
That done, he was to give me a second 
mortgage for the lot. With the second 
mortgage I went to the bank and arranged 
to borrow enough money on it as collateral 
to clear the lot of encumbrance; it had to 
be clear, of course, before Davidson could 
get his first mortgage. 

“All this was done tentatively, first, and 
we placed the documents in escrow until 
everything was completed. Then David- 
son started his house. I think he probably 
did not put more than twenty-five dollars 
of his own money, all told, into the en ter- 
prise; but before the roof was on he sold 
the house for a profit of seven hundred 
dollars! He has been doing that sert of 
thing ever since, and to-day he is worth a 
good deal of money. 

“One day, after my town had begun 
to show faint signs of life, I was talking 


‘Let’s see how we 
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The secret the shoemaker revealed 
to this boy is the secret Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard reveals to you in a 
free booklet. Send for it now. 


A cys 


What Lloyd George learned 


from the old shoemaker— 


and you say: ‘“‘How did he learn to think so 
clearly and express himself with such power? 
What college did he attend? 


His college was the cobbler shop in a little village 
in Wales; his teachers were his uncle the cobbler— 
and a few really worth-while books. 


Yu read a speech of David Lloyd George, 


It was those books, wisely selected for him, and 
systematically read, that gave Lloyd George his 
start. And good books will do wonders for anyone. 


For reading—applied reading—is the greatest tool 
anyone can have in building a success—socially or 
in business. 


Decide to-day to stop wasting your reading hours. 
Say to yourself: “From now on I will read only the 
books that will build me a success; the books that 
have proved their building power in other lives.” 


You can do it, if ha will. Your reading problem 
has been solved; the solution is contained in a free 
booklet which every ambitious man and woman 


Send for this FREE BOOK 


Before you spend another penny for books, get a copy 
of “Fifteen Minutes a Day”—the free guide book to 
reading which the coupon will bring you. 


It’s a book that tells how to turn wasted moments into 
wth and increased power. It’s ready and waiting 
aha and it’s entirely free. Send for it at once. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Pablishers of Good Books Since 1875 
Branches and representatives everywhere. NEW YORK 


should own. It is called “Fifteen Minutes a Day” 
and it tells the whole story of 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The books that make men think clearly and talk well 


Every well-informed man and woman should at 
least know something ‘about this famous library. 


The free book tells all about it—how Dr. Eliot has 
put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a 
liberal education;” how he has so arranged it 
that even “fifteen minutes a day” are enough; 
how, in pleasant moments of spare time, by using 
the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, 
you can get the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint that every univer- 
sity strives to give. 


Every reader of this page is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome and entertaining little book. It is 
free, will be sent by mail, and involves no obliga- 
tion of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail 
it to-day. 


IF O OAN a 


. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


By mail, free, send me the little guide book 
to the most famous books in the world, de- 
scribing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


mended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


Address 


| and containing the plan of reading recom- 
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For every muscular ache 


You get quick relief with 
this simple treatment. 
It rouses the natural 
bodily forces to drive 
out the cause of pain 


TIRED back, a bad case of 

lame muscles, aches and pains 

of all kinds—such common ailments, 

but when they happen to you, how 

hard to bear! What wouldn’t you 

give for an unfailing “‘first aid” to 
meet these emergencies! 

In about one out of every three 
homes in the United States you will 
find Sloan’s Liniment. For nearly 
fifty years it has given just the help 
needed to so many millions that to- 
day it is as widely known, as gener- 
ally used as the telephone. 

When you use Sloan’s, it stimu- 
lates the nerves on the skin. They 
arouse the brain, which in turn 
causes the blood vessels to expand 
throughout the painful area, under 
the place where the liniment has been 
applied. Rich new blood rushes in. 

This new blood coming, freshly 
purified, from heart and lungs, with 
all its marvelous germ-destroying, 
upbuilding powers brings to sick 
pain-ridden tissues just what they 
need to heal them. 

Get a bottle of Sloan’s this very 
day, and have it on hand—35 cents 
at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. Immediately a 
gentle warmth, a pleasant tingling 
of the skin—then, freedom from 
pain! There is no burning, no blis- 
tering—only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment—Kills pain 


with an old friend of mine, a motion- 
picture producer in Los Angeles. 

“* Parker,’ I said to him—his real name, 
by the way, is not Parker—‘why don’t you 
build a studio in Culver City?” 

“*No,’ he said; ‘I’ll never own another 
studio. But I might rent one.’ 

“Very well,’ I replied; ‘Pll finance one 
for you to the extent of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars if you’ll agree to 
take a five-year lease at fifteen hundred 
dollars a month.’ : 

“We closed the deal on that basis. I 
arranged with Parker to put up in advance 
the rental for the first six months and for 
the last year. That gave me twenty- 
seven thousand dollars, and with it I 
paid for the ground. 

“I happened to know that Mrs. Parker, 
the producer’s wife, had been a heavy 
purchase of United States bonds, so I 
went to her and exchanged a first mort- 
gage of sixty thousand dollars on the 
studio which I expected to build, for a like 
amount of her bonds. I showed her how, 
by the deal, she would earn six per cent 
instead of four per cent on her principal. 
I used her bonds the same as cash in buy- 
ing the material. 

“Next, I made the lowest-bidding con- 
tractor take a second mortgage of thirty 
thousand dollars in payment for his work. 
I helped him in using this as collateral for 
a loan which covered his pay roll. 

“I thus had one hundred and seventeen 
thousand of the one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars I had agreed to raise. 
Thereupon; I entered intoadeal with aman 
who owned some property adjoining the 
studio site, and by this deal raised fifteen 
thousand dollars on the purposed studio. 

“That left eighteen thousand dollars 
yet to raise. I was up against it, and 
didn’t know where to turn. Finally, I 
went back to the man for whom I was 
building the studio. 

“‘ Parker, I said to him, ‘do you con- 
sider the fourth year’s rental on that lease 
of ours a fairly secure investment?’ 

“Why, certainly!” he replied. 

“*Very well,’ I said, ‘I need eighteen 
thousand dollars more to make up the 
sum I promised to raise. I want you to 
loan it to me, and I want you to take back 
a fourth mortgage. I'll put up as ad- 
ditional collateral the fourth year’s, rental 
on the lease.’ 

“He agreed, and we began building. 
Within thirty days after the studio was 
completed, I showed Parker that -he al- 
ready had one hundred and five thousand 
dollars invested in it. 

“(Jf I were you,’ I said, ‘Pd put in 
another forty-five thousand dollars and 
own it.’ And he did! 

“Of course I made nothing on the trans- 
action. l was working only to get an- 
other important enterprise for our new 
city, and the families and trade that would 
come with it. 


“BY SUCH devices, I managed to ‘get 
from under,’ and it was several years 
before I paid off my last principal and 
interest note. Then | began to make a 
little money for myself, then a little more, 
then much more. It was a glorious day 
when I was able to refuse the offer of a 
vice presidency in the bank controlled by 
the men who had once considered closing 
me out! 
“Culver City was on the map by that 


time, and it has been spreading out over 
the map ever since. To-day, including a 
strip which Los Angeles has annexed, we 
boast of 5,000 people and 2,000 homes. 

“Tt won’t be long now before a fine new 
building, costing $300,000, will be com- 
pleted, and that building, I’m proud to 
say, is to be the home of Harry H. Culver 
and Company. 

“Getting this city started has kept me as 
busy as any man ever was, but I’ve always 
had time, and always expect to have time, 
to enjoy my family. The happiest hours 
of my life are when Mrs. Culver, Patricia, 
and I get away from business responsi- 
bilities and really enjoy living. 


“ONE of my biggest problems, of 
course, was to get people out to look 
at the property. So I developed a num- 
ber of stunts. 

“Once I set aside a tract of land as a 
public park for Culver City. Then I 
offered a free trip around the world to any 
person who would propose the best name 
for it. That brought thousands to see my 
property. 

“One day in Los Angees I saw a boy 
with a little automobile. He had. taken 
a motor-cycle engine, rigged up a chassis 
with four wheels, and he had quite a car. 

“*Will she run?’ I asked him. ` 

«Sure she will—sometimes!’ 

“That gave me another idea. I an- 
nounced the Junior Vanderbilt cup races, 
in which nobody could compete except 
boys under sixteen who had made their 
own cars. The newspapers had a lot to 
say about the event, and the races were 
shown on movie films—all of “which 
brought more people to Culver City. 

“Another time I devised an auto polo 
game. There was just one game, and it 
lasted only a few minutes. Imagine four 
automobiles, starting from four corners 
simultaneously for one big ball in the 
center of the field! There was a roar, a 
cloud of dust, a few moments of wild ex- 
citement, and some broken bones. But 
it brought a lot of people, and it was 
talked of for days. 

“What seems to attract people in nov- 
elty stunts of this sort is something mov- 
ing. lf an object stands still, people will 
not pay much attention to it. 

“Whenever I had display windows, I 
filled them with moving balloons on which 
were printed messages; or with something 
else in motion. And there were always 
crowds in front of the windows. 

“Once we put a new automobile out in 
a vacant lot near the highway through our 
property. We tied the steering wheel in 
such a position that the car would go 
around and around in a circle. We started 
it off with nobody in it, and let it run. 

“It was comical to see how many people 
would stop, look, get out of their own 
machines, and run across the field to stop 
the ‘runaway’ car. We always had a sales- 
man or two handy to clear up the mystery 
and, incidentally, mention our properties. 

“I do not want you to think that I be- 
lieve real salesmanship is merely a matter 
of stunts like these. But salesmanship 
is a pretty simple sort of thing. It con- 
sists of having a worthy article to sell, 
and of the ability to explain its merits in a 
convincing manner. That is all. Given 
these fundamentals, and the habit of hard 
work, almost anybody can sell almost any 
good thing.” 
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CURTIS WOODWORK 


Modern Homes Add Beauty 
to Utility and Comfort 


HE new American homes no longer are ‘‘workshops 

for women.” An eight-room house of today is a struc- 

ture of artistic beauty and it contains more comfort 
and convenience than a twelve-room house of 1890. 


A New Era At Hand 


You can get beautifully designed woodwork today without 
having it made on ‘“‘special order.’? Curtis Woodwork is 
designed by architects of such eminence and made by > 
craftsmen of such skill that building experts everywhere 
recognize the Curtis trade-mark as the symbol of quality. 
Curtis Woodwork includes doors, windows, blinds, stair- 
ways, bookcases, mantels, china closets, ironing boards, 
dining alcoves, and other built-in conveniences. But not 
rough lumber. 


You will find valuable suggestions in Curtis literature for 
home builders. Write us in detail about your home build- 
ing problems. This will enable us to send you helpful 
literature descriptive of Curtis Woodwork, and the attrac- 
tive effects possible to attain by its use. 


| Curtis Can Help You 


| 
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0 lll aA Curtis dealers are everywhere east of the Rockies. Con- 
| | sult the one nearest you. He will tell you about the many 
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aids we can give you in planning. And he will tell you 
what Curtis standardization means to you. The selection 
of Curtis Woodwork insures deliveries when promised— 
woodwork so well made that it is installed with a minimum 
of time and labor cost. 


If you live east of the Rockies, there is a Curtis plant con- 
veniently located to adequately serve you, your dealer, 
your contractor, and your architect. 


Curtis Companies, Inc., Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kan. Curtis Door & Sash Co.. Chicago, IL 

Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, lowa Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr. Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa 

Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Sales Offices in Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore, Md. 


We cannot legally prevent Curtis Woodwork is sold by 
imitators from copying our = retail lumbermen east of the 
atterns and designs. The tstasu Rockies. Curtis dealers are 
aw, however, does prevent identified by the sign at the 
others from using our trade- left. Write us if you have 
mark. Make sure that the trouble finding a Curtis deal- 


woodwork you buy —sash, 
doors, moldings or interior 
woodwork—bears that mark. 


er. Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau, 252 Curtis Building, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
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INSIDE W OUTSIDE 
and BETWEEN 


DrWes 


TOOTH BRUSH 


To you who fully realize the wisdom of 

preserving your health and appearance 
by saving your sound teeth: This brush is 
designed purposely to reach the spots 
where destructive acid-forming debris 
collects. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush saves teeth be- 
cause it cleans those back surfaces and 
crevices between the teeth. How easy it 
is with this brush to clean your teeth 
the one correct way—down over the up- 
per gums and up over the lower gums. 


Health authorities recommend that you 
adopt this smaller brush that fits your 
mouth. Use Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
regularly—consult your dentist—and 
continue to experience the joy of good 
teeth and good health. 


Three Sizes at your Dealer’s 


Adult’s size - - 50c 
Youth’s size - - 35c 
Child’s size 25c 
Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France, 


Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Numerous 
other patents pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


eS aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauauasauasalalasaslulauasasalalalalaiÂiÂÅiÅiaieeeeeaeaeeeaaeIes 
THE WESTERN COMPANY - Chicago- New York 
SS sa AD, 


The Gifts of the New Sciences 


(Continued from page 21) 


time, has these characteristics of gravita- 
tion and molecular decomposition, and 
we do not know why it has them. 

Some day it may begin to dawn upon 
men why these things are so, and then our 
race will get to business. But I do not 
believe that atomic energy is coming into 
human affairs until such names as Ein- 
stein, Curie, and Soddy and so forth, seem 
as remote and past as do the names of 
Archimedes and Hero to-day. Hero, as 
the reader will remember, described a tur- 
bine steam engine nineteen centuries be- 
fore it became of any utility. The primary 
properties of frictional electricity were on 
record in the time of Aristotle. The fruit 
cf these curious flowers of knowledge took 


| a score of centuries to ripen. 


That first great wasteful harvesting of 
material science, which has been going on 
during the past hundred years, is, I be- 
lieve, drawing to its end. The next is still 
too far off from our present experience for 
us even to guess about it. It is in quite 
other directions now that I think we must 
look for the next main crop of practical 
results from scientific thought and re- 
search. 


(THE past century has been the supreme 
century of material achievement; the 
next and the twenty-first century will, I 
believe, be the great fruiting and harvest- 
ing time of psychological and physiologi- 
eal science. an, having run all over his 
world from pole to pole, having learnt 
how to fly round it in seven or eight days, 
and how to look or speak round it in a 
flash, will presently, I think, become in- 
trospective and turn his practical atten- 
tion to himself. 

Unfortunately it is necessary nowa- 
days, before one talks in this popular way 
of psychological science, to make it per- 
fectly plain that one does not intend that 
term to cover any of that queer traffic in 
messages from the dead and the like 
which figures in certain circles as “ psy- 
chic” science. 

The whole of this mass of legend and 
lore is no doubt of interest to the psy- 
chologist but rather because of what it 
teaches us of the infirmities of the human 
mind as a truth-seeking, truth-testing in- 
strument than for any light it throws 
upon the nature of men or things. 

For a third of a century since his college 
days the writer has watched this flow .of 
necromancy, telepathic experiment, and 
pseudo-scientific inquiry; for some years 
he was a member of the English Society 
for Psychical Research; he has observed 
the exploits of clairvoyants, read occult 
books, so far as such books are readable, 
heard the late W. T. Stead relate the ad- 
ventures of his Double, watched the ca- 
reers of Sir Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver 
Lodge, endured the marvelous histories of 
many inferior story-tellers. And his grow- 
ing conviction is that in this vast cloud of 
witnesses, in this fog of unprogressive as- 
sertions, there is no grain of any substan- 
tial reality, that there is nothing in it at 
all beyond deliberate fraud, unconscious 
fraud, self-deception, the will to believe 
marvels, the craving to be marvelous, the 


suggestibility of unguarded minds, tricks 
of divided personalities, uncritical treat- 
ment of coincidences and resemblances, 
the obstinacy of men committed to a view, 
very ancient traditions about ghosts and 
magic, received as fables and then strength- 
ening to belief, reinforcing legends from 
the Rage hallucinations fostered and wel- 
comed, and last, but not least, the moral 
decay and imaginative excesses due to the 
use of drugs. 

As the years have passed, the writer has 
become less and less interested in the raps 
and the scratchings, the enigmatical mut- 
terings of the medium, the automatic 
scrawlings on the table, and more and 
more curious and fascinated by the mo- 
tives and hidden thoughts of those who 
sat around the revelation. Later on, he 
may be able to deal with this queer world 
of the psychic investigator; at present he 
mentions it only to express his complete 
skepticism of any progress or promise in 
that world. 


UT what is of the greatest promise in 
the science of the present time is the 
new study of human motives which cen- 
ters about what is called psycho-analysis. 
The science of psychology as it was pre- 
sented to me when I took my educational 
diploma a third of a century ago was 
about as empty a science as one could well 
imagine. It was resonantly empty. Sul- 
ly’s “Psychology,” the first textbook I 
encountered, a book written by an English- 
man of French origin, was as er and 
lucid a development of false classifications 
and negligently observed realities as the 
Latin mind has ever produced. It was as 
handsome and impressive as the Eiffel 
Tower or the Arc de Triomphe and, like 
those glories, it got nowhere and did noth- 
ing. Mental phenomena were neatly 
classified into Thinking and Feeling and 
Willing; and the methodical assembling of 
sensations into percepts, and of percepts 
into concepts, which it expounded so 
charmed my sense of order that for quite 
a long time I did not realize, and indeed 
it was only after I had read Hoffding and 
William James that I began to realize 
that, as a matter of fact, no such synthesis 
went on in my mind at all, but quite 
different and much more complicated 
processes. 

The advances that have been made in 
psychology since then have been enor- 
mous. In the last thirty or forty years 
psychology has laid out a whole new 
scheme of foundations. It has passed 
through a period of establishment, very 
much as the science of physics did in the 
later seventeenth century, and the science 
of chemistry in the early nineteenth. 
Much light has come in from the side of 
experimental neurology, but the greater 
beginnings of the new psychology le in 
the works of Freud and Jung. These two 
men, so different from each other in char- 
acter and quality, Freud the homely and 
absurd, hid Jung the poetic, will take a 
place side by side in the history of their 
field of science comparable to that of Gil- 
bert or Newton or Faraday or Pasteur in 
their respective fields. They have broken 


Cleanliness demands 
move than Bathing ~ 


OW easy and pleasant is bath- 

ing! Now that nearly every 
house has the modern bath-room, 
external cleanliness is a national 
habit. But there is another habit, 
the habit of internal cleanliness, 
which is far more important to 
your health and well-being. 


Doctors will tell you that internal 
cleanliness means keeping the food 
waste moving regularly out of the 
system. A clogged intestinal sys- 
tem is a disease-breeder. Here 
start first ailments—each of which 
takes toll of your health and vi- 
tality. Poisons flood your system. 
Vital organs are affected. Your 
power of resistance is lowered. 
Health, even life itself, is threat- 
ened. In this clogging, say intes- 
tinal specialists, lies the primary 
cause of more than three-quarters 
of all illness, including the gravest 
diseases of life. 


Thousands of healthy men and 
women have learned to prevent ill- 
ness by maintaining internal clean- 
liness through the regular use of 
Nujol. Nujol is not a laxative and 


a 


cannot cause distress. Nujol pre- 
vents intestinal clogging by lubri- 
cation, the method now employed 
by medical authorities through- 
out the world. Nujol lubricates 
and softens the food waste and 
thus hastens its passage through 
and out of the body. 


Don’t give disease a start. Take 
Nujol as regularly as you brush 
your teeth or wash your face. 
Nujol is not a medicine. Like pure 
water it is harmless. Nujol es- 
tablishes the habit of internal 
cleanliness—the healthiest habit 
in the world. 


It you would maintain health, good 
looks, and youthful energy, adopt 
this habit of internal 
cleanliness. Nujol 
will make every day 
brighter and your 
enjoyment of life 
more keen. For sale 
at all druggists. 


Nujol 


REG.U.S PAT.OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 
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Faulty Elimination 


Your physician will tell you that most 
ofthe gravest diseases of life are caused 
by poisoning which results from in- 
testinal clogging. Such minor ills as 
headaches, blias attacks, loss of ap- 
petite, etc., warn that clogging is pres- 
ent and call for systematic measures 
to overcome the condition. 


Why Physicians Favor Lubrication 


Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome faul- 
ty elimination, says a noted authority, but by 
their continued use tend only to aggravate the 
condition and often lead to permanent injury. 


Medical science, through knowledge of the in- 
testinal tract gained by X-ray observation and 
exhaustive tests, has found at last in /whrication 
ameans of overcoming faulty elimination. The 
gentle lubricant, Nujol, penetrates and softens 
the hard food waste. Thus it enables Nature 
to secure regular, thorough elimination. Nujol 
is not a laxative and cannot cause distress. 
Nujol hastens the rate of flow through the in- 
testine, preventing intestinal sluggishness. 


Nujol is used in leading hospitals, and is 
rescribed by physiciansthroughout the world 
or the relief of faulty elimination in people 
of all ages. 


Complexion Troubles: Science now knows 
that poisons from intestinal sluggishness are 
the chief cause of personal unattractiveness. 
Carried by the blood they reach every body 
cell, the millions of cells that compose the 
skin, the roots of the hair and the eyes. No 
wonder that through faulty elimination the 
skin becomes sallow, muddy, roughened, 
blotched or disfigured with pimples or other 
blemishes. It is not strange that the hair loses 
its sheen and the eyes become dull. 


Nujol should be taken regularly for the com- 
plexion. Nujol overcomesand prevents intes- 
tinal sluggishness. It thus keeps the body free 
from poisons which are the principal cause of 
complexion troubles. 

Nujol is the most effective aid to a clear, 
healthy, lovely skin. 


Elderly People: In youth and perfect health 
the intestine supplies a natural lubricating 
liquid in sufficient quantity to soften the food 
waste and hasten its movement out of the 
body.In advanced yearsthis lubricant decreases 
in quantity. Hence the need for something to 
give assistance. The action of Nujol so closely 
resembles that of Nature's lubricant that it is 
especially beneficial to those in advanced years. 
Nujol softens the waste thus enabling the in- 
testinal muscles to move it along and out of 
the body. 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 
Nujol, Room 829-D, 7 Hanover Sq., New York 


For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover packing and postage, please send me a 


trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, “Faulty 
Elimination.” (For booklet only check here O 
and send without money.) 
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$1002 
a week 
jor Drawing 


OMMERCIAL art is a neces- 
sity to modern business and 
advertising. If you like to draw, 
you are indeed fortunate—for well 
trained artists are always ‘at a 
remium. They readily earn $75, 
$100, $150 a week, and even more. 
Many Federal Students command 
$50 a week or more after a short 
period of practical work. 


Learn Quickly at Home 
in Your Spare Time. 


Develop your talent—learn the methods 
and secrets that make your drawings worth 
real money. Thousands of business firms 
pay millions of dollars annually for good 
advertising drawings and designs. No 
previous training or experience is needed 
to learn by the Federal Course, which 
clearly explains each step, and gives you 
individual personal critictsms on all your 
lessons. 


Leading designers, artists, illustrating 
companies and hundreds of su ul 
Federal Students have enthusiastically 
endorsed Federal Training. Among 
Federal Authors, whose help you get 
exclusively in the Federal Course, are 
many of the best known artists and de- 
signers in America, who have of ns 
and sold hundreds of thousands of dollars” 
worth of commercial art. 


Send Today for 
“YOUR FUTURE” 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors, and 
tells every detail you need to know about 
the Federal Course. It shows work of 
Federal Students, many of whom earn 
more than the course costs while studying, 
The Federal Course 
is aimed at practical 
results—and gets 
them. If you are in 
earnest about your 
future, send 6 cents 
in stamps today for 
this book, kindly 
stating your age 
occupation. 


COUPON Me : 
Federal School of Commercial Desi ing, 4 
1402 Federal Schools Bldg., inneapolis, Minn. @ 

Please send me “Your Future” for which I 8 
enclose 6 cents in stamps. I 
A PA AA EEE NAE B 
ame } 
nO EEEE sea 
o E a EEE OTE AEA EAT i 
(Write your address plainly in the margin) 1 
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up a soil that was previously hard and ob- 
durate, and now it is bearing crops in in- 
creasing abundance. 

They have given us a new and mentally 
most invigorating view of the human be- 
ing from within, as a system of impulses 
and counter impulses or restraints; they 
have enabled people to picture, as they 
were never able to picture before, why and 
how they think and act, why they find 
some things easy and desirable to do and 
some things unattractive and hard to do, 
why they incline to believe this fact and 
resist the conviction of that fact, and how 
their conscious life is borne along upon a 
great stream of unconscious mental activi- 
ties, the existence of which was scarcely 
suspected half a century ago. There has 
also been a great increase in our knowledge 
of the mind, not simply as an individual 
mind but as an associated unit in a mass 
or group mind. 

These new methods and new views and 
new discoveries are evidently recasting 
our fundamental ideas about the growth, 
the activity, and the interaction of human 
minds, and upon that recasting of these 
ideas I believe that there is bound to fol- 
low such a reconstruction of our methods 
of using our minds and of education, and 
of the direction of human associations, as 
will be comparable to the reconstruction 
of methods of transport or of metallurgy 
during the last hundred years, due to the 
application of steam; steel, and electricity 
to these methods. 


(THE coming hundred years or so will 
be, I believe, essentially a century of 
applied psychology, with which a consid- 
erable amount of physiological science re- 
specting glands and nervous states, drugs 
and secretions, will be very closely in- 
volved. It will mark a revolution in human 
affairs altogether more profound and more 
intimate than that merely material revolu- 
tion of which our great-grandparents saw 
the early beginnings, and amidst whose 
achievements we live. 

The material revolution of the past cen- 
tury or so first affected the fields and 
towns and the distribution of the popula- 
tion of the world; it appeared as great 
railway cuttings, gashing the familiar 
landscape, bridges, smoking engines, rail- 
way stations, jerry-building. The new 
revolution of the coming days appears as 
a disturbance of the cardi dak surface, 
as a new directness in art that makes much 
old achievement seem platitudinous, as a 
more penetrating curiosity in readers and 
an abandonment of many gracious con- 
ventions in literature, as a breach with 
many of the disciplines and restraints of 
the past in thought and act, as an increas- 
ing tendency to psychologize legal, politi- 
al financial, and economic conceptions. 
It will presently be making more extensive 
contacts with the common life through the 
schools of the world. It is already stirring 
in many schools and in the minds of all the 
best of our younger teachers. 

Before very long we shall begin to real- 
ize that there is a new sort Gt euam 
active in the world, a more purposive edu- 
cation, an education bound up with new 
and clearer ideas of the psychology of 
economic and political life. There has 
been a curious discontinuity, hitherto, be- 
tween our educational institutions and 
the realities of life: the former has not 
led to the latter, but has rather shrunk 


from it and away into elegant bypaths. 

The school has professed to make citi- 
zens, but rather it has stimulated a few 
competitors for success and failed to equip 
them for the struggle. This is because 
there has been and still is no clear theory 
of motives in the modern community; our 
economic and financial life and much of 
our social life has grown up without such 
a theory and independently of our schools 
ne er. But the vague, scrambling, 
accidental sort of living that makes up the 
world of men at the present time is not 
a necessary or permanent condition of 
things; the human intelligence resents it 
and will finally prevail against it. It is no 
more a permanent condition than the dis- 
orders of Germany after the Thirty Years 
War and the present disorders of Russia 
are permanent conditions. All the world 
to-day is living in a phase of exceptional 
disintegration and reconstruction. Our 
schools cannot train our peoples for or- 
derly life because there remains no assured 
orderly life. 

But that state of affairs will not last. 
The mind of the intelligent teacher rebels 
against the aimless work he does, the aim- 
less discharge of young people into an un- 
charted world. Yet he realizes that he 
cannot educate with any effectiveness un- 
less he has a clear idea of the sort of life 
for which he is educating. 

As we reshape our ideas of social justice 
and ealgtionshin, the character of our 
schools will change and education will 
realize its aims anew. Schools are a part of 
statecraft. The same growth of appli- 
cable peycnology that will give the teacher 
a real power in developing dominatin 
ideas and training motives in his schoo 
will give the world outside the school a 
conception of political and social organi- 
zation based on a balance and reconcilia- 
tion of motives quite beyond the scope of 
our present understandings. 


| be IS curious how difficult people find it 
at present to accept the idea of a mental 
as distinguished from a physical change in 
human conditions. Nowadays it startles 
nobody to suggest that it may presently 
be possible to go to the moon or the center 
of the earth for a holiday, or jump into 
another dimension, or prolong the indi- 
vidual life to a hundred and fifty. 

But the suggestion that presently there 
may be a sort of education, and a sort of 
social and economic order in the world, 
that will have the same relation to the 
schooling and politics and law and busi- 
ness of to-day that the Woolworth Build- 
ing or an ocean liner has to the hut or 
canoe of a savage is met by an incredulous 
resistance. They think that the school will 
always be the dull, tiresome place it is to- 
day; the teacher the same ineffective, un- 
derpaid weakling; business the same loud, 
disingenuous, and dangerous sprawling 
scramble; and employment the same dis- 
tasteful drudgeries. They think there will 
always be the same amount of war, crime, 
and failure that there is to-day. 

Yet it is just such an application of the 
sciences of mental relationship as will 
change and modify these things directly 
and profoundly which is the most imme- 
diately probable thing before our race. 

Faced with the forecast that there will 
presently come a phase in the life of our 
race when the general behavior will be as 
different from and as much better than the 
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A Tooth Paste that 


helps the Natura 


Cleaning Processes of the Mouth 


Temporary cleaning can- 


not keep back decay 


Few people realize how inadequate are 
the present methods of caring for the 
teeth. 


Even though you brush your teeth 
thoroughly several times a day, you can- 
not keep back the chief cause of decay— 
the mouth acids. 


These acids are forming all of the 
time. Unless they are neutralized they 
slowly eat into the enamel. 


The alkaline fluids from the mouth 
glands should flow so freely that they 
would neutralize the acids as fast as they 
form. This would give your teeth con- 
stant, sure protection. 


But the mouth glands have become so 
weak they no longer send forth enough 
fluids to neutralize the acids, because our 
present diet does not exercise the glands 
the way tough foods did. 


As a consequence, instead of being 
washed all day by the alkaline fluids of 
the mouth—our teeth are today im- 
mersed in an acid bath. 


In addition to cleansing the teeth 
thoroughly 


You can gently stimulate the glands to re- 
turn to their natural protective work by 
using Pebeco. In addition to cleaning the 
teeth thoroughly, Pebeco has an invigorating 
effect on these very processes that have slowed down. 

As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, the fluids from 
the salivary glands begin to flow more freely. 

These alkaline fluids pour through the mouth 
in between the teeth where the toothbrush cannot 
reach. 

They wash away small particles and, what is more 


Free 


Photographs by Alexander A. Brown 


Nothing is more attractive—nothing is more indicative of 
good breeding—nothing is more vital to your health—than 
sound, shining teeth. Pebeco cleans your teeth thoroughly. 
It leaves your mouth in an invigorated, revitalized condition. 
It keeps the entire mouth cavity healthy and self-protecting 
and, with proper dental attention, will preserve your teeth— 
strong, white and beautiful. 
: foe Ae A 


important, they neutralize the acids as fast as they 
form. Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in a healthy, 
tingling condition—your gums, your palate—the en- 
tire oral cavity. Some physicians say its tonic effect 
extends even to the tonsils. 


Pebeco is manufactured only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
50c at all druggists. 


| LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
: Dept. D-1, 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N.Y. 
Send me free your new large sized sample tube of ; 


: Pebeco and your booklet which explains the im- : 
: portance of the mouth glands in keeping the mouth ; 


: healthy and the teeth white and strong. 
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A bad habit 
that should be stopped 


OU’VE often seen people 

thumb the bristles in a tooth 
brush. This is a dangerous habit. 
For careless fingersfrequently carry 
dirt—even infection. 

The Owens Staple tied Tooth 
Brush is protected from this un- 
sanitary handling. Each one is sold 
in a clean, transparent glass con- 
tainer. Exposed to the eye—but 
not to the hands. 

Prominent dental authori- 
ties have pronounced the Owens 
the best all-purpose tooth brush 
ever designed. The cut of the trim, 
curve of the handle, and spacing 
of bristle tufts combine to make 
it ideal for thoroughly cleaning 
every part of the teeth. 


Sold in the sanitary 
glass container, the 
Owens costs you no 
more than the ordi- 
nary tooth brushes— 
30, 40 and 50 cents 
each, in child’s, 
youth’s and adult’s 


Staple tied 


Bristles are tied 
securely into the 
handle by hidden 
staples. They 
won't come out in 
the mouth. 


OWENS 


Stapletiedl TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 


general behavior of to-day as that is differ- 
ent from and better than the general be- 
havior in a cannibal village in Central 
Africa, most people have been trained to 
reply that “you cannot alter human na- 
ture.” 

That, in its way,is perfectly true, but it 
is also perfectly irrelevant. Ít is not only 
human nature you cannot change. You 
cannot change the nature of anything. 
You cannot change nature. But in the 
last hundred years we have learnt to do 
ten thousand things With nature we never 
knew how to do before, and in the coming 
centuries we shall learn to do ten thousand 
things with human nature that we cannot 
do now. 


pr IS because of my belief in the enor- 
mous creative and reconstructive power 
over human motive latent in the science of 
psychology, and even now being unlocked 
for our use, that I find myself inclined to 
be more than a little impatient and disre- 
spectful with the laws, the poor, feeble, 
silly schools, the flags and political institu- 
tions, the economic methods and business 
tangles that confuse human affairs and 
darken our days and worry our nights at 
the present time. 

I feel, in relation to such things, much 
as an American with some gift of vision 
might have felt in the middle of the last 
century as he drove his lumbering wagon 
day after day across the Western prairies, 
in danger of thirst and famine and scalping 
Indians and disease. Filthy and footsore, 
anxious and with night coming upon him, 
he might have had a sudden vision of the 
great smooth train, brightly lit and well 
equipped and swift, that would carry his 
grandchildren to and fro across this lonely 
and frightful desolation. 

So too in this present twilight of human 
division and insecurity, amidst oppressions 
and strikes, shortages of goods and slumps 
in welfare, irreconcilable hatreds and the 
rumors of fresh wars, it is still possible for 
those who have faith and vision to foretell 
a new release of human life to a secure and 
world-wide peace, to a sufficient and hap- 
py production to satisfy all'normal human 
needs, to a common life of generous activi- 
ties and kindliness and lively interests and 
enterprise and hope. 

And it is along the line of a sedulous 
pursuit and a vigorous application of psy- 
chological science that this release is at- 
tainable, and will be attained. 

Let me be a little more explicit about 
the possible application of a new, invig- 
orated and growing science of psychology 
to practical human matters. Consider 
first how it is that we keep a sort of peace 
between man and man in our communi- 
ties, and maintain a general understanding 
of what a man may do and what he may 
not do. We do this through the law and 
the law courts, with a certain apparatus 
of police and so forth added thereto. 

ut the laws that hold us together in a 
community are the most complicated 
tangle of traditions, compromises, pedant- 
ries and expediences possible, an out-of- 
date and discredited tangle; the procedure 
of our courts is a mixture of tradition, 
negligence, and slovenliness; the manners 
of the ordinary barrister toward witnesses 
and even toward his own profession in 
court are barbaric; the methods of our law 
have had no effectual revision for ages. 
An English law court takes us back to the 


Middle Ages; the medieval gowns, the 
seventeenth-century wigs, emphasize its 
stale antiquity. awyers cling to the 
physical discomforts of the past; no 
other profession would work in the dim, 
dirty, dusty, untidy offices in which law- 
yers still evidently delight. Only people 
upon the verge of lunacy will enter a law- 
yes office if they can avoid it. It is 
ike stepping into a seventeenth-century 
kennel. 

Nearly everyone who has studied these 
things agrees also that our prisons are an 
apparatus for destroying the souls of men, 
even more antiquated than the law courts 
which send them thither. The ideas of hu- 
man misdemeanor that rule in our courts 
to-day are hardly in advance of those 
dominant in Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylon. 

The crimes that men commit and which 
bring them under the bludgeonings and 
torturing restrictions of the law spring 
only very rarely from any natural black- 
ness in the human heart. The great bulk 
of offenses against property can be imme- 
diately traced to that morbid fear of 
poverty which our economic insecurities 
engender; most murders and crimes of vio- 
lence arise from the jealousies and intoler- 
able situations that our ruthless marriage 
laws produce; a residuum springs from the 
boredom of living a restricted life in a dull 
world. Most crimes that lead to prison 
to-day are really outbreaks due to human 
distress. If we could eliminate, and we 
could eliminate, most of that distress, the 
crimes men would commit would be rare 
and trivial. And every-day our psycho- 
logical science makes these statements 
more incontrovertible and points our way 
more plainly to the relief of human dis- 
tresses. 


[D IS ridiculous to suppose that these 
things will remain at their present level. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that, with a 
growing armory of assured knowledge 
available, the constructive and generous 
motives latent in man will not presently 
set about this business of bringing law and 
the adjustment of human relations up to 
the level of contemporary science, with at 
least as much intelligence and resolution 
as they set about in bringing the methods 
of transport up to that level a century 
ago. 

We know now, at least as certainly as 
men knew in 1880, that flying machines 
were possible, that it is possible so to plan 
pročucnon in the world that we could all 

e far richer and more free and all of us 
infinitely happier in producing our wealth 
and freedom, than we are to-day. We 
know with at least an equal certainty that 
we can so organize the general education 
in relation to our general economic and 
political organizations that the bulk of 
mankind will grow up happily, prepared 
for lives of creative service. We know 
that all the international troubles of our 
time, the mutual injuries of nation and 
nation, the threat of war, are all due to 
mental things, that can be changed and 
cured by mental methods, persuasion, 
suggestion, teaching, and training. 

ut just as in 1880 the common fool 
was quite sure that we should never fly, 
because no one had done so, so now the 
common fool is incredulous of social, po- 
litical, and educational developments he 
may even live to see and share. And just 
as flying came slowly and as the achieve- 
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Refrigera 


Simplified Housekeeping 
Woman, in her complex work, has now the aid of 
many willing servants—kitchen appliances that 
conserve time, lessen labor, add more hours of 
leisure. A realservice-giver is the Leonard Clean- 
able Refrigerator; it protects food and prevents 
‘waste, 

One-piece round cornered food chamber, triple 
porcelain lined. Ten walls of insulation. Outside 
icing doors and water cooler, if desired. There is 
a Leonard dealer near you. If you cannot locate 
him, write us. We will see that you are supplied. 


Just Say “Send Catalog” 


Send for catalog of 75 refrig- 
erator sizes and styles, actual 
sample of porcelain and Mr, 
Leonard’s booklet—“Selec- 
tion and Care of Refrigera- 
tors.” Thereisa Leonard size 


and style to suit every purse. 
O N Grand Rapids 
C.H.LEONARD, RefrigeratorCompany 
pioneer of home re- o Clyde Avenue 
Srigeration, who has rand Rapids, Michigan 
anakoni i pau in Coed hese 


erator improvements 


fine furniture center of the world 


ment of a small faithful minority working 
in an atmosphere of ridicule, so now it 
must be the work of a comparatively small 
body of steadfast believers, in schools and 
colleges and studies, in law courts and 
legislatures, in administrative positions 
and works offices, in the rooms of con- 
sultants and the talk of parents, that the 
new gifts of psychology to mankind must 
e tried over, worked up and brought into 
effective relationship to human life. 


[E I could revisit the world in 2424 A. D., 
five hundred years from now, I doubt if I 
should find travel more than twice as fast 
as it is possible to travel to-day, or any 
great further developments of material in- 
vention, but I am sure that I should find 
schools that would have the same relation 
to the schools of to-day that an airplane 
has to the traveling coach that took Sterne 


to Paris; I should find prisons and lunatic 
asylums almost completely swept away; 
I should find in England the relations of 
man to man no longer complicated by the 
intervention of old gentlemen in wigs and 
scarlet; I should find the economic system 
unencumbered by a bitter scramble for 
mere possession, and war a fading tradi- 
tion in the memories of men. And this, I 
should realize, was due to no miracle in 
men’s hearts and souls and to no great 
social or political revolution, but simply 
to the sane, sober, common-sense applica- 
tion, here a step forward and there a step 
forward, of that scientific study of men’s 
motives which begins so _propitiously 
about us now. I give myself a margin of 
five hundred years. But it may take much 
less time for mental science to overtake 
physical science and bring these things 
about. 


My Fight With. Fear 


(Continued from page 49) 


my legs and heartbeats instead of my rea- 
son. How different it would have been 
if I had only reasoned for a second: “This 
is a screech-owl; a weird old bird, but 
harmless. He makes an awful noise, but 
he probably is making all that fuss be- 
cause he is afraid of me.” ; 

I should have reasoned thus, laughed at 
the screech-owl, and gone my way un- 
afraid. But I didn’t stop for reason. Iran 
first—and reasoned later. 

The owl helped to teach me a lesson. 
No matter what the alarm, get a grip on 
your senses, don’t lose your head! There 
are so very, very few things in this world 
to hurt you if you will only keep your wits 
about you. i learned from the screech- 
owl to try to keep cool. One sane thought, 
firmly grasped, will rout a dozen insane 
fancies from a bewildered brain. In many 
an emergency since that incident, I have 
fetched myself up with a jerk and com- 
manded my head to use itself. It isn’t 
always easy to do. One must discipline 
one’s self severely to overcome the im- 
pulse to flee when terrified. 

“Use your head!” I said to myself 
when I discovered a fire in my shop one 
night. I closed every window and door 
first, then called the fire department. The 
fire had smothered of its own smoke before 
the firemen arrived. 

“Use your head!” I commanded myself 
on another occasion.when caught in a 
swift undertow in the surf, from which I 
could not extricate myself, no matter how 
hard I struggled. By keeping my head, I 
was able to take advantage of an incoming 
swell that lifted me clear of danger. 


CAN recall a dozen thrilling instances 

in my rather reckless life when I have 
escaped injury, or death, by fetching my- 
self up quick and using my head; forcing 
myself to pause and get my bearings, when 
my first impulse was to flee or to flop. 

I used to be afraid of people. I would 
grow sick with fear if I heard of a threat 
against my person or my life. I finally 
overcame that kind of fear by using my 
head and analyzing the other fellow. I 
began to study the chaps who threatened 
mé. It didn’t take me long to discover 
that the fellow who makes the biggest 
boast about what he is going to do to you 


is himself a coward, who, by his bluster 
and braggadocio, is trying to bolster up 
the belief that he is more of a man than 
he really is. 

The man to be afraid of is not the man 
who talks big and loud about the awful 
things he is going to do. You can dispose 
of him any time by calling his bluff. But 
the individual to be really afraid of is the 
bilious, morose, silent chap who tells no- 
body, but who does a lot of quiet thinking, 
makes his will, puts a gun in his pocket, 
and gets out on your trail. 

I had one such to deal with. He had 
told only his lawyer what he purposed to 
do. That lawyer hastily got in touch with 
me, and, swearing me to secrecy, told me 
what was in his client’s mind and begged 
me to get out of town. I didn’t get out of 
town. I went home, and in the quiet of 
my room carefully inventoried my man 
and put together all the facts I knew about 
human nature. 


"THEN I started out to look for the man 
who was looking for me. When I found 
him I let him see me without indicating to 
him that I was conscious of his where- 
abouts. And then I nonchalantly entered 
a store, ducked through a side door, 
eluded my man and showed up in another 
block ten minutes later, again in sight but 
not within easy hailing peat I did 
another disappearing act, appearing as 
unconcerned all the while as if I were 
utterly unaware of any imminent danger. 

Five or six times within two or three 
hours I taunted my man by coming almost 
within his reach—only to disappear and 
confuse him. My scheme sjorked. Before 
the afternoon was over, I had worn his 
nerves to a frazzle, and he was whipped. 
It had taken days for him to key himself 
up to the point of determination to kill 
me. Then, each time he had the oppor- 
tunity to shoot and lost it, he weakened, 
grew faint-hearted, nervous, and sick. I 
know just how he felt. Toward sundown 
of that exciting afternoon I walked non- 
chalantly by that man, spoke to him as I 
passed—and nothing happened. You can 
spare yourself a lot of worry and shuck 
off tons of fear by remembering that fear 
is not an exclusive thing. It is as common 
in other folks as in yourself. 
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NNTY-ONE years ago, when wireless 
telegraphy had its first birthday, National 
Carbon Company's dry cell batteries were 
nine years old. Even then its batteries were 
world famous as convenient, economical and 
efficient sources of electric energy. 


With the introduction of broadcasting, 
radio leaped into universal service. Radio 
engineers used Eveready Batteries as their 
standard in designing tubes and receiving 
sets. Eveready engineers, backed by the 
most complete research and testing labora- 
tories known to the industry, worked with 


When Radio called, Eveready was ready 


Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 
If you have any battery problem, write to Ravio Division, Nationat Carson Company, Inc. 
205 Manley Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Radio has moved from the laboratory and 
amateur’s work-table out into the refined 
surroundings of the family living room. 
In keeping with this new companionship 
we offer this reliable, long-lived Eveready 
“B” Battery, in an attractive, new metal 
case, worthy to stand beside the rich 
cabinets of fine radio sets. 


Eveready “B”, 22% volts, 
No. 766 with Six Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Connectors, 


them to discover how the known dry cell 
could be improved for radio work. 


The fruit of these efforts is the Eveready 
family of radio batteries, conspicuous for 
vitality and endurance—the right battery 
by test and proof for every radio use. 


To be certain of battery satisfaction, 
insist on Eveready Radio Batteries—they 
last longer. All reliable radiodealers sell them. 
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Radio Batteries sent free on request. 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week! —And 
only a few years ape his weekly wage was 
less than $30, Didn’t dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn’t 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle sree gave him the necessary 
foundation. en, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—voé theoretically, 
mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5, a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Never 
in the history of business has the need for trained 
accountants been so great or the rewards so attract- 
ive. The files of LaSalle Extension University con- 
tain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled as the result of home-study training. Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,193 LaSalle members 


wrote to the University telling of the “raises” they _ 


‘bad got as a result of their training. Zhe 
increase per man was 89 per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no 
“pull” or “luck;" they got their start by signing 
just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
pete information regarding the training you are 

terested in; also a copy of that inspiring book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” “Get this book,” 
‘said a prominent Chicago executive, ‘even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.” We will send it free. 

Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is small 
and can be covered in easy monthly payments, if 
you so desire. The decision that you make this 
moment is important. Mail the coupon now. 


average 


The Largest Businesa Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 233-HR Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me and full information arding 
course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book,‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”” 


O Higher Accounta 


Training for tions as Auditors, Comptrollers, Certi- 
jed Public ac teens Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If moreinterestedin any of these courses, check here: 


OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OModern Salesmanship [Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway Station 
Management 


Efficiency 
OModern Business Corre- D Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Having conquered so many of the fears 
that had rae | my life, it took me a long 
time to shake off one of the most common 
and vexing of all the fears that haunt the 
human family—the “creditor fear.” For 
years I was unsuccessful in business and 
forever incurring debts that could not be 
readily paid. I developed a fault that is 
common in so many men, fear of my credi- 
tors. The many precious hours I have lost 
in dodging creditors, if put together, should 
have added a productive year or more to 
my life. 

And then, finally, I discovered that the 
average man who does a credit business is 
the kindliest and most reasonable fellow 
on the face of the earth. He expects you 
to be honest with him, even if you can’t 
pay him. He will respect you and hel 
you if you will only be fair with him. 
will cite one example: I got heavily in 
debt to a paper warehouse in Richmond, 
Virginia, and my account was sixty days 
past due. Fear might have driven me to 
switch my account to some other ware- 
house and let my original creditor worry. 
But I had learned better. I told the Rick: 
mond folks just what I was up against, 
and asked them if there wasn’t some way 
they could give me four to six months to 
catch up. They did, and they did it gra- 
ciously. I have found that fear of one’s 
creditors is usually a bogy easily put to 
flight, if one has it in him to do the fair 
and square thing and meet his obligations 
in the end. 


HE most insidious, sickening, and 

destructive fear—which I did not 
overcome until it had several times nearly 
destroyed me—was the fear of failure. 
That is a fear which comes into the 
lives of most men who assume and recog- 
nize responsibilities. It began to_work 
on me shortly after I was married. Inside 
of three years it had gripped me by the 
throat and was about to strangle me. 

At that time I was trying to publish a 
small newspaper in a small town, among 
people who were mostly indifferent if not 
openly hostile. My wife was worn out by 
worry, work, and the care of two babies. 
There were days when not a dollar came 
into the shop; and there were many, 
many weeks when I could not take out of 
the business so much as five dollars. Those 
were distressing times. My wife grew 
thin and ailing. In reality, she was hun- 
gry! I could not help it. And if I failed 
in the business I had staréed, I knew not 
where to turn for something else to do.. 

There were days when the thought of 
failure nearly drove me mad. Often I 
contemplated suicide. At other times I 
would just drop everything and walk, 
walk, walk. I Soild make my way 
through back streets to the country, and 
tramp for miles until I found absolute soli- 
tude. There I would throw myself down 
in the grass at the foot of a tree and worry 
until I cried like a baby. After my crying 
spell, I would dry my eyes and think, 
think, think. My thoughts always seemed 
clearer after such an experience; and I 
would trudge back to town with less of a 
load on my heart. By the time I had 
reached town I usually had figured out 
some way by which I could lay hands on 
the few dollars needed to tide me over the 
immediate distress. 

I might have gone on like this indefi- 
nitely but for the fact that three times 


within one week I had run away with my 
fear—or had let it run away with me. 
Three times within a week I had per- 
mitted myself to be stampeded by finan- 
cial fears that were each time dispelled by 
thinking through them. But, oh! the 
precious time {had wasted in thinking 
through them. Three wonderful after- 
noons in a busy week had been lost forever 
because I had run away to the woods to 
think. Why couldn’t I get a hold on my- 
self, and apply myself to constructive 
effort while fumbling for a way out of 
troubles? 5 

I made up my mind to fight this fear the 
next time it attacked me—and I did not 
have long to wait. Publication day came 
and the four small pages of my newspaper 
were ready to go to press. The little bun- 
dle of blank paper for the week’s edition 
was in the express office with a “C. O. D.” 
on it, and I didn’t have a nickel. I had 
borrowed from every friendly-appearing 
acquaintance in the town until I was 
ashamed to borrow any more. 

But I had promised myself not to give 
in. So in my mind I went over the list 
of people who had any money. I thought 
of the richest man in town, and of his 
reputation as a confirmed grouch. But I 
knew that he had once been poor and up 
against it himself. I needed only five dol- 
lars, yet I hunted up this supposedly 
grouchy rich man and told him Trane 
to borrow twenty-five. 

“Why did you come to me?” he blurted 
out. 

“The only reason I can think of,’ I 
retorted, “is that I know you’ve got the 
money! 

He shelled out twenty-five dollars, and 
I started to write out an LOU. “No!” 
he snorted; “I wouldn’t be caught dead 
with such evidence on me.” . . . Which 
shows you what the town thought of 
me then. 

But how easy it had been to meet this 
problem by facing it at the outset instead 
of running away from it! Gradually, I 
schooled myself to accept every disap- 
pointment and embarrassment as part of 
the game—to accept them, and keep right 
on plugging. The harder the knocks the 
harder I plugged. 

I Roane alter a while that the only fail- 
ure one has to fear is the failure of one’s 
self; the whole secret of getting out of any 
difficulty is mostly a matter of working, 
and not lying down. I have adopted as 
my favorite fable the one about the frog 
in the can of cream. He kicked and 
kicked, until he had churned the cream 
to butter and made himself a raft, upon 
which he rode securely until the milkman 
emptied the can. There was another frog 
that didn’t see the use of kicking. They 
found his remains in the bottom of the 
can. 


EAR of ridicule, or the fear of what 

others would say, was another of the 
common tribe of fears that vexed mesorely. 
For years my cheeks would burn and my 
ears tingle if I heard of any unkind or 
pointed reference to myself. Perhaps I 
was partly cured of that by making so 
many enemies and having so many hard 
things said about me that I became more 
or less callous. At the same time, I have 
worked out a philosophy that satisfied me 
in this particular. I learned it froma man 
about whom I had written a roast in my 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons , “Did you 
hear from him ay?” .They 
should say, “Have you heard 
from him today?” Some 
sons spell calendar ‘‘calender’’ 
T “calander."’ Still others say 
“between you and I” instead 
of ‘between you and me.” It 
how many per- 
sons use ‘‘who’ for ‘‘whom” 
and mispronounce the simplest 
words. Few persons know 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “c's” or “m's” 
” or with “ie” or ‘‘el.”* 
And very few use any 
but the most common words— š 
colorless, flat, ordinary. Their speech ànd their letters 
are lifeless, monotorious, humdrum. rey time they talk 
or write they show..themselves lacking the essential 
points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when 
you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite to tell you 
about your mistakes. 


SHERWIN CODY 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody has studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habit of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the English 
l guage in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 

ing the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than had previously been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! ‘ 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
hal the rules themselves are 


q ourself make—an 
then showing you the right way, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes “second nature” 
to speak and write correctly. 


FREE, ®°ck, on Enslish 


and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective la e denotes 
education and shows your culture. It wins friends and 
favorably impresses those with whom you come in contact. 
In business and in social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while T 
English handicaps you more than you will ever ize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 
ioe: can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100% self-correcting method. 

Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home 
so you can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
efficient in English it will give you greater confidence; 


ir you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new f “How to Speak and rite 


ree k, pea 
Sr aaterly’ English.” Merely mail the coupon or a postal 


card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


92 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


ee eat iat een 


| SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH I 
92 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak 
1 ana Write Masterly English,” and also the 15-minute l 
Bb. . 
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paper. Someone showed it to him and 
asked him if he would make any reply to 
t 


“Not at all,” said he; “not at all! I 
don’t care what they say about me, so 
long as they are saying something!” 

A philosopher said it in another way: 
“When the dogs bark, I know I am travel- 


ne 
hat others say about me matters ve 
little in the long run; its what I myself 
say and do. To keep my own hands lean; 
my own heart right, and my own head 
cool—that’s the trick. When someone 
says something about me that hurts, I try 
not to worry atte what’s wrong with the 
fellow who said it, but to get busy and find 
out what’s wrong with myself. 

One of the most interesting discoveries 
I have made in my struggle to get ad- 
justed to this life is that the best way in 
the world to find out what’s under the 
skin of a fellow human is to get under his 
skin. You have your choice of destroying 
yourself, through fear of what others 
say and by getting angry when they say 
it; or you may learn a Te about human 
nature and secure your own peace and 
well-being by letting the other fellow get 
peevish. 
- Some of the sweetest, kindest charac- 
ters and truest friends I have ever found 
were men and women who perhaps had 
real cause to be angry with me. On the 
other hand, I have seen so-called friends 
reveal themselves as selfish, bigoted, and 
unforgiving, because of some trivial mis- 
understanding. Finally, I have persuaded 
myself that life is too short to waste its 
hurrying minutes in fearing and resenting 
others’ opinions. If my own life and con- 
duct can’t survive the test of their oblo- 
quy and ridicule, then indeed I should 
worry. 


I WILL not say that I haveconquered the 
fear of death; it would be more exact to 
say that I have lost it. A man can be- 
come so interested in life and so busy with 
its affairs and obligations that he will have 
no time to think of death. Any person 
who tries to make the most of the little 
time he has on this planet won’t have much 
occasion to worry about the hereafter or 
the hitherto. I argue that this is the only 
life I know anything about through my 
own personal experience. I believe that 
the best possible preparation for any other 
kind of life is to live this one to the best 
of my understanding and ability. If I can 
do that, I reckon I shall have qualified for 
an adventure in any other existence. If I 
can make my poor little soul worth saving, 
it will be saved, all right. 

I was not born full of fear. My mem- 
ory goes back to the time when I was three 
years old. At that age I took coals of fire 
from an open hearth in my parents’ home 
and carried those live coals into the yard 
and started a fire of my own. I was not 
afraid of fire. But I was filled with a 
terror of the rod, when my father had 
pained thrashing me for starting that 

re. 

At the age of three or four years I was 
not afraid of death. But the fears came 
when my impressionable childish mind be- 
pan to receive suggestions from others. I 

elieved there were ghosts—only after I 
had been żold time and again that there 
were ghosts. Threats of ghosts, threats of 
hell, threats of fearful punishment for sim- 


ple acts of disobedience! All of these, and 
countless other fears, were thrust upon me 
by suggestions from people who were older 
and should have had more sense. 

Many fine, fearless, upstanding boys 
and girls have been filled with unspeak- 
able fear by fool parents and elders who 
crammed their impressionable young 
minds with lying tales of terrors that 
never existed. z 

And these impressions are not easily 
rooted out. Logic alone will not root 
them out. We may tell ourselves that a 
thing we have believed is not true; but we 
must keep on telling ourselves, or our logic 
fails. We must keep repeating the truth 
to ourselves until the truth has so piled u 
in our subconscious minds that it will 
crowd out the lies. And you can’t con- 
vince yourself of a thing by telling it to 
yourself once or twice; you’ve got to 
reiterate and restate a thing in your mind 
time after time to make it stick. You are 
not going to convince yourself that your 
fears are ghosts by simply convincing your 
conscious mind. Back of your conscious 
mind is a subconscious mind, in which all 
the impressions of a lifetime are stored. 
This subconscious mind is your guide and 

rompter in every contingency where you 
aven’t time to think. 


[ee thing we so often mistake for in- 
stinct issimply the sudden coming to life 
of a thought or an idea picked up and 
tucked away in the subconscious so long 
ago that our conscious mind has forgotten 
it. If your subconscious mind is crammed 
full of fears;:superstitions, falsehoods, and 
fool notions, you can’t keep them down 
by merely spreading a thin layer of logic 
over them; you’ve got to bury them deep 
under more healthful suggestions by re- 
peatedly thinking of healthy, helpful 
things. When you get more hopes than 
fears packed into your subconscious mind, 
your subconscious will pull a hope for you, 
instead of a fear, when something un- 
toward hits you all of a sudden. 

Tell yourself often enough that there 
is nothing in the world that you should 
be afraid of, and you will have put fear 
out of your heart. That’s as true as 
electrical energy, and about as little 
understood. 

A Hindu mystic many centuries ago 
thought it all out, and laid down the 
axiom that man is simply what he thinks, 
a thing made up of his thoughts. Most of 
us get started off in childhood with a lot 
of harmful, fool thoughts that may dis- 
tress and hamper us throughout our lives. 
For the good of the race, keep your ears 
open and your eyes peeled for those 
thoughtless people who by any sign, word, 
or act, put fear into the heart of a child. 
If you catch a grown-up threatening a 
child with ghosts, goblins, or devils, give 
him your fist in the place where he ought 
to have brains, and the toe of your boot in 
a place somewhere south of hace: 

The only thing in the world to fear con- 
tinually is one’s own thoughts. We are 
what we are because of what we think, or 
because of the false thinking we have let 
others do for us. You can conquer any- 
thing by persistent thought; but a slug- 
Bal bene: like a sluggish liver, isa source 
of deadly poisons. If your mind is clut- 
tered with fears try an experiment in 
salesmanship and talk yourself into some 
healthy ideas. It can be done. 
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Edge-Grain Southern Pine Floor- 


ing, finished in the Natural Color 
of the Wood, the last word in 


uty and Durability. 


Flat Grain Southern Pine, when 
selected for ite special figure, akes 
an especiall: terestin 
qete diferent.” “(Both flat prain 
and edge t 

g srai n Southern Pine 
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Hoveriber 10, 1922. 


Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, Ia. 
Gentlemen: 
In reply to your inqui e 
o 
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ss 


ry of November 10th, 
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used. yours very truly, 


Que 
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‘Southern Pine Floorin 


f Beauty. Durability ang Economy 


GOUTHERN PINE FLOORING commends 

itself to careful builders of homes, office build- 
ings, stores, theatres, hotels, churches, ball rooms, 
assembly halls, libraries, banks, schools, armories, 


factories, court houses, hospitals and apartment 
houses for these reasons: 


Its beauty and durability compare favorably with 
the more expensive woods used for flooring. 


It is carefully manufactured and smoothly finished 
at the mills. 


It can be easily worked and laid and comes in 
long lengths. 


It can be finished in beautiful natural golden or 
stained in any desired color to harmonize with fur- 
nishings and decoration. 


Its regularity of grain makes it seem all in one 
piece when properly laid and finished. 


It can be obtained in either the edge grain (quarter- 
sawed) or flat grain. « 


It is readily available at prices somewhat less than 
are charged for other high class floors. 


It is carried in stock by lumber dealers nearly 
everywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Ask your lumber dealer to show you 
this high grade and economical flooring. 


In writing for Literature 
Address Department B 


Southern Pine Association 


NEW ORLEANS LOUISIANA 


The Floors of this, the South’s fine 
est office building—the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company of Dallas, 
Texas—are of Southern Pine, 


This new and beautifull 
illustrated Booklet, whick 
contains detailed directions 
for the laying, finis! and 
care of Southern Pine 
Floors, will be sent free on 
request. Write for your 
copy today. 
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Be Sure to Ask the Druggist for What 
You Really Want 


prescribes medicine for a patient and it 
proves helpful. The patient tells a friend 
of his about the splendid results; and the 
friend, thinking he has similar symptoms, 
and that he will save the expense of a doc- 
tor’s fee, goes to a drug store and buys the 
same drug or preparation. In the end, 
however, this procedure may prove more 
expensive than a consultation. It may 
even be disastrous. 

Once you have consulted a physician 
be sure that you follow imphcitly his 
directions for taking your medicine. Take 
the exact quantity indicated and take it 
with or without water, and before or after 
meals, as directed. Very often we find 


that our customers do not realize that - 


the directions given by a physician must 
be strictly observed in order that the 
remedy may have the right effect. 

Medicine given you in the form of pills 
is intended, of course, to be swallowed 
without chewing and to be dissolved in 
the stomach. his idea was a new one, 
however, to a man who came in the other 
day. He asked to have a prescription 
filled for a second time, and then he added, 
“The last batch of these pills you gave me 
was so hard I could scarcely chew them. 
Can’t you make the next lot softer?” 

The things a druggist is asked for most 
often are cough mixtures, medicinal herbs, 
and teas—such as camomile and pepper- 
mint—mouth washes, and preparations to 
be taken for alkaline stomach and for sour 
stomach. 


JN WINTER the greatest number of peo- 
ple call for medicines for coughs, colds, 
and grip. In summer, more people call for 
medicines for malaria and fever, and for 
liniments to apply to ankles and wrists 
that have been sprained. Medicines for 
fever, malaria, and colds are again in first 
demand in the fall. Spring is the great 
season for tonics. 

There is a widespread idea that special 
efforts should be made to set the system 
is order with the coming of spring. The 
fact is, however, that a tonic suited to 
your needs is just as valuable at any other 
season of the year as it is in the spring. 

Medicines used to tone up the system 
in the spring are chosen to a great extent 
according to the individual’s nationality. 
A great many Italians make a practice of 
taking codliver oil, especially during Feb- 
ruary and March. People of German 
descent use herbs and roots, such as pep- 
permint, camomile, and sarsaparilla. Amer- 
icans are very likely to call for Rochelle 
and Epsom salts. You have probably not 
forgotten the days when your mother or 
grandmother used to bring out the annual 
spring mixture of molasses and sulphur, 
a very good tonic of its kind. It is still 
used by many families, and it is just as 
good for grown people as for children. 

In recent years we have learned a great 
deal about preparing medicines by using 
the active principles of the various drugs 
and herbs instead of the crude products. 


(Continued from page 57) 


Synthetic preparations, extracts, and pow- 
ders have to a great extent taken the place 
of medicinal herbs, roots, and seeds. Yet 
our firm buys herbs by the bale; for the 
demand for them comes to us from all 
parts of the world. The crude products 
as prepared for use at home (in the form 
of teas generally) cannot be considered as 
efficient as the more modern medical prep- 
pranons but they have held their popu- 
arity. 

Theold-fashioned herbsmost used to-day 
are: Burdock and yellow dock, valued as 
blood purifiers; rhubarb, which is used as 
a cathartic and laxative; dandelion, which 
stirs up the liver and is used in a great 
many spring tonics; boneset, which is used 
as a tea, especially to produce perspira- 
tion; and horehound, which is taken to 
relieve a cold. Penn al, peppermint 
leaves, and cinchona bark (quinine) are 
also frequently used in the form of teas. 

Licorice root is valued by many people 
as an aid in curing colds. The sugar of 
licorice is the only one known to be abso- 
lutely harmless in its effect on the stomach. 


MANY people, after consulting a doctor, 
follow his instructions—but only to a 
certain point. A doctor prescribes one 
bottle of medicine, or a dozen powders, 
and tells the patient to return when those 
have been used. However, if the patient 
feels improved after taking the amount 
prescribed, he may think that if a little 
was good, more will be better! So he goes 
on taking it, without consulting the physi- 
cian. r, if the remedy doesn’t seem to 
have helped him, he may decide on his own 
initiative to continue with the medicine, 
and may take two or three times the 
amount originally ordered by the doctor. 
In either case, the results may be bad. 
Perhaps the physician intended to change 
the treatment after a certain period. Or 
the medicine itself, in excessive amounts, 
a cause harm. . 

hen you go to your own medicine 
closet to get something, be sure you get 
the thing you want. Öne man I know of 
spent all one morning at work in his 
garden in the hot sun. A little before 
noon, feeling dizzy, he went into the 
house and took from a dark medicine 
closet what he thought was a bottle of 
blackberry brandy. He did not stop to 
read the label, thinking he could tell what 
bottle he had by the feel of it. Instead of 
brandy, it was crude carbolic acid. He 
swallowed some of this and burned himself 
terribly. His escape.from death was a 
narrow one; he could not have been saved 
had not the neighborhood doctor been 
immediately available to give him the 
necessary antidote—bicarbonate of soda, 
ipecac, and milk. 

Accidents in which bichloride of mer- 
cury or carbolic acid is taken by mistake 
are quite common, and they are due in 
almost every instance to gross carelessness 
on someone’s part, generally that of the 
person poisoned. You can guard against 


such accidents by making it a rule never 
to take anything from a bottle without 
first reading the label. Be sure that you 
do not have on your medicine shelf any 
bottle containing poison that is not clearly 
labeled. It is a good plan, also, to keep 
apart from your other medicines any 
poison which you have in the home. 


THE other day a man asked mewhat one 
drug of all those we have would be most 
missed if it were taken from us. I think 
the substance that would be most missed 
is iodine. It is both a germicide and anti- 
septic, and it is taken internally for certam 
ailments. 

Every household should have iodine 
available for instant use as an antiseptic 
in case of minor injuries. Many small 
injurtes could be prevented from becoming 
serious if the iodine were promptly ap- 
plied. I have known a person to suffer 
from serious infection following such an 
apparently insignificant thing as pulling 
a hair from the nose, and you might even 
suffer painful consequences by neglecting 
to use an antiseptic after removing a 
hangnail, or cutting an ingrowing toe nail. 
Iodine is admirable in all such cases. 

Since prohibition came, the number of 
drug stores in New York has almost 
doubled. Many of these are merely mush- 
room drug stores, sprung t> to capitalize 
the opportunity for filling prescriptions 
calling for liquor. This was so apparent 
that the New York Legislature has passed 
a law providing that in the future drug 
stores can be established only when the 
owner is a pends pharmacist. To avoid 
any complications under the prohibition 
law, our company early decided to carry 
no liquor at all. We do not even fill pre- 
scriptions of any kind calling for liquor. 

In the Pas forty years I figure that our 
firm has filled nearly four million prescrip- 
tions; but this number does not include 
one prescription which really ought to be 
added, and which I may say we have 
filled more than a million times. It was 
back in 1864 that a physician gave one of 
our customers a prescription for rheuma- 
tism, a potassium,iodide mixture. “Che 
patient was helped by it to such an extent 
that he told his friends, and they began 
calling for the same medicine by its 
prescription number. Information con- 
cerning this particular remedy reached 
physicians through their patients, and 
some of them began to prescribe it. The 
demand for it increased to such an extent 
that we had to prepare it and keep it on 
hand as a staple article—and since the 
prescription was first brought to us we 
have had, as I have already said, more 
than a million calls for this particular 
remedy. 

The public must understand, however, 
that in each and every case of an accident 
or an attack of sickness, a physician should 
be called and consulted. The pharmacist 
has no legal right to administer remedies 
to any person, voluntarily or at request. 
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The NewESSEX 


A SIX 


Built by Hudson nde Aüdsan Patents 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


Essex closed car comforts now cost $170 less than ever before. 
Also with this lower price you get an even more attractive 
Coach body and a six cylinder motor built on the principle of 
the famous Hudson Super-Six. 


It continues Essex qualities of economy and reliability, known 


to 135,000 owners. It adds a smoothness of performance which ‘Th 


heretofore was exclusively Hudson’s. Both cars are alike in 
all details that count for long satisfactory service at small 


operating cost. C 7 
You will like the new Essex in the nimble ease of its operation. O a C 


Gears shift quietly. Steering is like guiding a bicycle, and care 


of the car calls for little more than keeping it lubricated. That, 
for the most part, is done with an oil can. 

The chassis design lowers the center of gravity, giving greater 
comfort and safety, at all speeds, on all roads. You will be 


interested in seeing how this is accomplished. 
Greater fuel economy is obtained. The car is lighter, longer Touring Model - $850 
and roomier. You will agree that from the standpoint of Si and- Tax Extra 


appearance, delightful performance, cost and reliability, the new 
Essex provides ideal transportation. 
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A Booklet 
that will 
Help You 
Succeed 


The way to success is 
plain. Live on less 
than you make. Lay 
money by. Invest it 
safely. Reinvest the 
interest. In time you 
will build up a com- 
fortable fortune. 

We have published 

a booklet which will 

help you. It tells how 

to select safe invest- 

ments. It explains a 

system of saféguards . _ 

that has been suc- “` 


cessful for 42 years. 
It shows how you - 
may avoid loss in 
investment. 


The name of this 
booklet is “Common 
Sense in Investing 
Money.” A letter ora 
postal card will bring 
it to you by return 
mail, without charge 
or obligation. Write 
forit today and specify 


Booklet B-1421 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Est. 1882 Offices in 40 Cities 


STRAUS BUILDING 
905 Fifth Avenue 
at bth $t. 
New Yoru 


Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Ó Nerth Clark Street 
at Madison $t. 
CHICAGO 


79 Post 8trost, Sam FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


Four Rules for Fattening Your Savings 
Bank Account 
By James Arthur House 


FPS NOTE: Mr. House is president of 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, where people save more per 
capita than in any other American city. 


OR years our staff has been 

studying the methods of saving 

money successfully. Naturally, 
there is a wide variety of methods, but 
our analysis of the accounts of more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand customers 
has revealed four general principles. I 
firmly believe that the average person 
who follows these principles faithfully will 
learn how to save. I am going to 
describe them to you: 

One of our customers makes a sub- 
stantial deposit every pay day, and his 
balance now totals several thousand dol- 
lars. His deposits have been so regular 
that we asked him one day if he was 
saving for some definite object. 

. “I should say so,” he replied; “I’m sav- 
ing for a home of my own.” His face 
l hited up. “I can see it now. It’s going 
to be Colonial, plain but with good lines. 
It’s painted white, and the roof shingles 


| are stained get eten: The living-room, 


running across ‘the whole width of the 
house, will have a fireplace that will take 
four-foot logs.” 

“That sounds like luxury,” we told him. 
“Won’t it cost you a good deal?” 

“Ten thousand. But I’m going to build 
as soon as I’ve saved half. I know the 
rest will come all right, because I’ve got 
so into the habit of saving that I couldn’t 
stop now if I were to try.” 

his instance is typical of thousands. 
Of course the objects may vary, but the 
principle recurs so often in growing sav- 
ings accounts, that we have used it as the 
basis for our first rule: 

“Save for some specific, attainable thing 
or purpose, and keep a picture of it, in 
every detail, always in mind.” 

Habit very largely controls our actions 
all through life. And habit may be 
created, consciously or unconsciously. 
Scientists have attempted to reduce this 
fact to figures, and one of them states 
that forty-five repetitions of an act will 
fix a habit. Saving, like anything else, 
may become habit. 

e have seen this happen so often that 
we believe anyone who deposits a stated 
sum on the same day every week for a 
year can be a successful saver for life, 
providing the weekly deposit is large 
enough to require real effort, yet not so 
large as to be impossible. This principle 
gives us our second rule: 

“Deposit a definite sum at regular and 
frequent intervals.” 

ne of our successful savers is a school- 
teacher whose wish for years had been to 
spend a summer in Europe. She knew 
that the only way she could get the neces- 
sary money was to save it. She deter- 
mined to save a certain sum each month; 
but by the time she had paid her bills 


there was little left. She was almost 
ready to acknowledge herself beaten. 
Then a friend suggested that she make 
her savings deposit as soon as she received 
her pay check, and hold her expenses 
down to what was left. She tried this 
lan. It worked; and after a time she 
ound that she could increase her monthly 
deposit.. Last June she sailed to Europe, 
with her trip fully financed. 

Many of us have the same trouble that 
this woman had. There are so many ways 
for money to slip away—so many ways 
that seem good, and even necessary, at 
the time—that we must salepuard Bur 
money by following the plan which this 
teacher and many other successful savers 
have adopted. It gives us our third rule: 

“Make your savings deposit the first thing 
after you get your pay.” 

One of our regular savers is a man who 
has deposited a certain sum every Satur- 
day morning for fourteen years. The 
sum isn’t large; neither is his pay. So it 
must have required iron determination 
for him to keep up his schedule. 

“Has it been hard?” one of our em- 
ployees asked him. 

“Sure it has been hard! At first it was 
hard work all the time. I had to keep 
telling myself how much it would mean 
to me to have money ahead, and how 
much I would risk by not saving. Then it 
became easier—I had got the habit. But 
once in a while there was a time when 
I had to force myself not to miss a week. 
Then I had to remind myself that I’ve 
never been a quitter. I may be knocked 
out some day, but I’ll never lie down.” 


ERE’S another instance: A profes- 
sional man who travels a great deal, 
often in foreign countries, makes weekly 
additions to his savings account. No mat- 
a where he is, he brings or sends in his 
eposit. 

t would have been easy for both of 
these men to find plausible excuses fer 
breaking their schedules, but they put all 
temptations aside. They had made their 
plans. . They knew that the only way to 
do that which they had set out to do was 
to do it—and they did. Persistence car- 
ried them through to success. 

Steady saving is easy only after one has 
developed the habit of saving, and that 
habit can be created by frequent and regu- 
lar repetition. But anything that breaks 
the regularity of the schedule will delay 
the creation of habit, and the more breaks 
there are the greater the risk of complete 
failure. Persistence is the one quak 
that holds people to any hard task; so, it 
gives us the fourth rule: 

“Let nothing prevent the fulfillment of 
your plan. Stick to it persistently, in spite 
of obstacles.” 

Long experience and observation have 
given me the firm conviction that any per- 
son who follows these four rules faithfully 
will become a successful saver. Try them. 
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The Happiest: Person 
I Ever Knew 


By Irving Bacheller 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “A Man for the Ages,” “In the Days of Poor Richard,” etc. 


OR many years I have been 
watching the pursuit of happi- 
ness. What a beating’ of búshest 
What a scurrying hither and 
thither I neve aca de would 
appear that most people regard happiness 
oe find of wild rabbit, which they ist 
hunt and capture. They pursue it with 
horses and hounds and ships and high- 
powered cars. They stop at no expense. 
Yet I have not known a pursuer to 
capture Happiness. All of them return 
to their homes disappointed. Often after 
searching the world for her, they have 
found the Angel waiting for them on 
their own doorsteps; and she has wel- 
comed them, and for a day or two they 
nave been filled with the light of her 
countenance. 
“At last,” they say, “we have captured 


r. 

Then, suddenly, she is gone. 

“What we need is more money and a 
bigger house,” some of them have said. 

Or, this has been a too common plea: 
“If I had another husband, or another 
wife—someone who really loved me and 
my great purpose—then Ý should be able 
to find Happiness, and I am sure she 
would stay with me.” 

All these incidents of the chase I have 
witnessed and the tragic failures which 
have followed them. I have come to 
think that no one who pursues Happiness 
can ever hope to catch her. 


WHEN I was a young man I began to 
look for those who had solved the 

reat secret. Isaw much unhappinessin the 

ig city. I was rather unhappy myself 
among strangers. A e business 
man befriended me. He was well-dressed, 
cheerful, and respected. He gave freely 
of his time and substance to help the 
poor. ‘He had a handsome and devoted 
wife, a luxurious home, and beautiful 
children. 

I said to myself:“ Here is a happy man.” 
Then, one night; he came late to m 
lodgings, his face pale and drawn, his 
eyes haggard. And he told me the story 
of his life: 

When he was a young man he had taken 


a crime upon himself, to. save his father, 
and had served a term in prison. For 
years he had been paying blackmail to 
keep his family from disgrace. At last 
it was going to overwhelm them. He had 
learned that a certain newspaper had the 
whole story in type and would print it 
next morning. Would I see what I could 
do? I went to the office of the paper, and 
the story was killed; but always he was 
like one living under a cloud full of whirl- 
winds and thunderbolts. 

His happiness came and went, all be- 
cause he was in need of courage, I think. 
So I concluded that to be happy one must 
be free of fear; assured that the man one 
is, not the man one has been, is of vital 
importance. This poor fellow really had 
some reason to feel a pride in his dark 
secret; but the thought of his wife and 
children shook him with a mighty trem- 
bling when it threatened. 


HERE was one man above all others 

whom I wanted to meet. No other 
author of my time had so stirred the great 
deeps of human nature. He was an in- 
exhaustible fountain of joy. His jocose 
spirit had swept over the earth; and as it 
touched the hearts of men they had been 
like reeds shaken by the wind. It would 
have been hard to find a civilized man who 
had not laughed at the drolleries of Mark 

wain. 

“He must be the happiest man in the 
world,” I said to myself. 

.I went to see him, one day, at his home 
in Hartford. If I remember rightly it was 
in the winter of 1886. He was in a room 
up-stairs, with a billiard table in the mid- 
dle of it. I thought him one of the saddest- 
looking men I had ever met! Of course 
it was a serious matter to have a timid 
youngster breaking into the china shop 
of his meditations. He sat with his feet 
on a window sill and said that for weeks 
he had been unable to write anything 
fit for a better fate than feeding the fire- 
place. He had fed the fireplace until he 
was sick of it. His stuff burnt well. That 
was all he could say for it. 

He was in a beautiful home with a 
devoted wife and children, yet he did 


not look or talk like a happy man. 
I said to myself: “This is only the 
mood of an hour, due possibly to my 
presence. Give him a chance, and I am 
sure he could be the happiest of men.” 


SOME years later he came to luncheon 
with meata little Bohemian club organ- 
ized by Stephen Crane and Edward Mar- 
shall and Willis Hawkins and myself, all 
editors or special writers on the metro- 
politan press. He had that same sad look 
that I had observed in Hartford, even 
when he had a hot Scotch in his stomach 
and another in his hand, with a box of 
his favorite cigars on the tabouret beside 
him and a genial glow in the fireplace. 
In a drawling, melancholy tone, he said 


o me: 

“Bacheller, I am always careful about 
the ending of a story. I try to put a 
double snapper at the end—one to start 
the effect I am seeking, the other to pro- 
long it. I have just thought of a story, 
and I don’t know how to end it. 

“Tt is a story of a man, born on a farm, 
who went to a city and made a success. 
He never married. He was a middle-aged 


‘bachelor. One day he was Aineol the 


old home and of the pretty girl he had 
played with and admired in his early 
schooldays. She had never married, either. 
Perhaps it was because she had been fond 
of him. He decided to return to the 
scenes of his youth and look her up. He 
went back to the familiar, rustic neigh- 
borhood. Mary, the girl, was away on a 
visit, but would be returning in a day or 
two. 

“He tramped over the trails he had 
known as a boy. In his brother’s top- 
bu he traveled the familiar roads; 
and one day, when he was driving on a 
lonely highway, he saw the beloved brook 
and the old swimmin’ hole. 

“Tt was hard by the wayside, a little 
beyond a point where the old road came 
out of a strip of woods. He was hot and 
dusty. What would be the matter with 
having a swim in that deep, clear pool? 
There was almost no travel on that back 
country road. Why shouldn’t he do it? 
He was in a land where there were no 
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bathrooms. The temptation was too 
much for him. He hitched the horse, 
took off his clothes, and dove in with the 
reckless abandon of a boy. When he 
came out, he dried himself with his hands 
in the old way. He got on his undershirt 
and his overshirt and his collar and 
necktie. And just then he heard a team 
coming and voices back in the woods. 

“ He had not time to put on his trousers. 
So he jumped into the buggy, drew up the 
lap robe, and sat there waiting for the 
team to pass. In a minute he saw, to his 
dismay, Mary, the girl of his dreams, and 
other members of her family coming in 
a double wagon. 

“Hello, Mary!’ he called, as they came 
closer. 

“*Hello, Bill! Where are you stopping?’ 

“Over at my brother's. 

“She got out of the wagon and came 
to greet him. To him she looked as charm- 
ing as she had in the old days. Suddenl 
she asked, ‘May I get in and ride wit 
you?’ 

“Now, my question is: How is he 
going to answer her? What can he say, 
with her standing eagerly at the side of 
the buggy and looking up into his face?” 

“ Perhaps,” I suggested, “he would say, 
‘Yes, if you will let me have all the lap 
robe?” 

“ But how about the trousers?” Mark 
Twain demurred. “That is a valuable 
pair of trousers lying beside the brook, 
and they are bound to increase in value 
as the day proceeds.” 

Wewhosat around himwere roaring with 
laughter, but the sad look with which he 
had begun the story was still on his face. 
There was a melancholy note in his voice 
even when he had arrived at the ludicrous 
plight of poor Bill, for whom his great 
ingenuity could find no relief. Was he a 
consummate actor? Or was there behind 
his humor a background of melancholy 
never quite concealed? 

Well, undoubtedly he was a great actor, 
but the note of melancholy was no part 
of his acting. It was a part of him. It 
was real, as I was to learn later. 


HE next time I saw him he was in bed 

athishome on Fifth Avenue. I imagine 
it was the ex-bed of some old king or 
emperor. It was an immense thing of 
richly carved mahogany. He was propped 
on pillows, with he meerschaum pipe 
in his mouth. . 

“Bacheller, I have been thinking of 
my nose,” he said. “I hate the damn 
thing. It turns down so. It goes too far. 
It irritates me.” 

These were characteristic sentences. 
They carried the note of self-inspection 
that was, I think, the keynote of his 
character. Intellectually he was a gigan- 
tic, full-furnished man. In his own heart 
were the loves and passions and frailties 
of the great multitude of his brothers. 
Added thereto was a genius for self- 
expression the world had rarely seen. 
Mark Twain was his piece of soil, and he 
worked it well. He was kind and just and 
noble-hearted. 

But he lacked one thing, the spiritual 
eye, which Lincoln had and which, it 
seems to me, added to his great humanity 
the unlimited strength and vision and 
patience of a god. It was the bridge of 
faith between Lincoln’s heart and the 
Great Source of Power across which angels 
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came to bring him comfort in his days of 
need. In spite of his sorrows, Lincoln 
was a profoundly happy man and the 
greatest dispenser of comfort and happi- 
ness the world had seen since the tragedy 
of the green hill of old. 

Mark Twain’s great need was that 
bridge of faith to lift his spirit above the 
blind wall of fatalism which enclosed his 
life and beside which he fell at last, 
bruised and broken. In the view of this 
incomparable humorist, birth was a mis- 
fortune and life a pathetic doom of ines- 
capable miseries. He was one of the un- 
happiest of men. 

Phad heard much of Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. There were not more than three 
men who had greater wealth. He lived 
in palaces. He enjoyed the friendship of 
world leaders. He had studied the art 
of converting his riches into human wel- 


fare. His fame had traveled to the ends. 


of the earth. I imagined that he must be 
the happy man I sought. When my wife 
and I were invited to visit his home in 
Scotland we journeyed up the Caledonian 
and Crinan canals, to Inverness in the 
north, and came at last to the great 
estate stretching over the heathered hills 
and valleys of Sutherlandshire from the 
Firth of Moray. 


HERE we found the old baronial life of 

bonnie Scotland. Atsevena.m. the piper 
in his kilts awoke us as he strutted around 
the castle playing his pipes. The great 
organ sent its cheering reveille up the 
stairways and through the halls. Then 
breakfast and plans for the day’s pleasure 
—fishing, yachting, driving over the hills, 
and golf—for there were some twenty 
guests. 

In the morning, when he was waiting 
to set out on the adventures of the day, 
Mr. Carnegie was often playful. He 
would stand in the midst of his friends 
by the front door and sing some old 
Scotch ballad, waving his cap with 
dramatic fervor. Then he had the look 
of a happy man. In the evening we 
marched in to dinner behind the piper 
in black velvet with waving sable plume. 
After dinner there were musicians to 
entertain us. But often Mr. Carnegie 
would sit listening, his head resting on 
his hand, looking downward, a sad-faced 
man. [It was a characteristic look and 


` attitude. 


One evening, General Henderson, a 
guest in the castle, said to him: 

“Mr. Carnegie, you look sad. Yet a 
man so rich in friends and treasure and 
the consciousness of large accomplish- 
ment should be the happiest of men.” 

“My friend, I am thinking that the 
time is near when I must leave it all,” 
he answered. “I would like to trade most 
of my treasure for a guaranty of twenty 
years of life and health.” 

In the midst of great abundance he 
felt the need of something which he 
could not buy. 

How often I saw him in later years, 
looking down sadly, his head resting on 
his hand, and doubtless with that haunt- 
ing shadow in his mind. He was a great 
and good man—but he was not the happy 
man I had been seeking. 

In 1898, when I was one of the editors 
of a New York newspaper, I went to talk 
with Hetty Green—called the richest 
woman in the world. She was a bitter cynic 


and a most unhappy person, I thought. 

I have since learned that wealth has 
greater success in preventing than in 
securing happiness. I say this after a 
fairly intimate acquaintance with men 
and women who had it. 


IN FRANCE I met a woman of great 
wealth as to whose happiness I entertain 
no doubt. I had gone out to Compiégne 
during the war. While there I visited a 
hospital for the treatment of burns with 
a remedy just discovered, called ambrine. 
A good-looking nurse showed us her 
patients in different stages of recovery, 
unwinding the bandages which covered 
their wounds, and with gentle hands 
applying the ambrine. 

hen we were leaving the hospital we 
were told that it had been built by the 
Baroness de Rothschild, who wished us 
to dine with her at her chateau that eve- 
ning. When we presented ourselves at the 
chateau, the baroness, in evening dress and 
jewels, gave us a hearty welcome and 
said: 

“Gentlemen, you do not seem to know 
me. I am the nurse who showed you 
through the hospital this morning.” 

She enjoyed our astonishment, and 
told us that she went to work with the 
wounded evéry day from nine until four. 
Her face shone with happiness and good 
health. I am convinced that the satisfac- 
tion that comes of human service will 
bring happiness—although it may not 
stay Often it goes, when youth and 
strength fail. Something more is needed. 

I used to see much of John Burroughs. 
What a picturesque and beloved figure, 
what a gentle spirit was his! His eye had 
looked deep into the heart of nature. He 
knew birds and beasts and trees and 
flowers as no other man knew them. His 
essays had delighted me. I looked forward 
to his first visit in our home, confident 
that I was to find him the happy man 
I had been seeking. 

I never had met a famous man who was 
so real, so purged of vanity and affecta- 
tion, so sincere, so simple. We tramped 
in the woods together. Side by side, in 
the twilight we heard the hermit thrush 
ringing his silver bells, and saw the wild 
deer coming into the lily pads. One day, 
sitting on a wooded hillside, he spoke of 
his young manhood, when Walt Whitman 
and Lyman Abbott had been his chums, 
and of his long term in the school of life. 

But I soon learned that I must look 
farther for the happy man I sought. In 
his talk there was a note of unsatisfied 
curiosity; in his face a look of sadness. 
Always he had been a seeker after tan- 

ible evidence. He could accept no other. 

e could believe in nothing beyond the 
reach of his senses. With all his knowl- 
edge I felt that he knew not the one thing 
which he longed to know. 


SoM E years ago we journeyed for rest 
to Hot Springs, North Carolina, in a 
valley of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
There, one day, my wife went to a meeting 
in the mission school. At the hotel that 
evening she told me of having met a won- 
derful human being—an old mountain 
woman who kept a little boarding-house. 

We went to see her. Her form was bent 
with toil, but in her voice and countenance 
were a singular sweetness and gentleness. 
She greeted us with a cheerful smile and a 
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merry word. We saw her often, and 
always in her voice and look and manner 
was the unmistakable note of tapam is 

“Ts it possible,” I asked myself, “that 
this poor woman has the priceless treasure 
which my rich friends had not? The much- 
desired knowledge my learned friends had 
found it impossible to acquire?” 

“Was she always so?” I asked the peo- 
ple who knew her. 

“ Always,” they answered. 

Still I could not believe it; and I did not 
until we had brought this woman, who 
never had ridden on the cars before, to 
our home in the North, where she lived 
with us a month. Then we knew that the 
great treasure was really hers. The secret 
of how she came by it is in the story of 
her life—a curious fact, for I have not 
known a life so full of hardship. 

She had been born .n the mountains. 
When she was fifteen her father died, 
and this is her way of telling of it: “One 
day my pappy come home an’ the horse 
done kicked the barn down on top o’ him 
an’ killed him. I were away to one o’ the 
neighbors. Their children had some play 
purties that had been sent, an’ I were 
lookin’ at ’em an’ fussin’ with ’em. I 
never played no more. Mammy got sick, 
an’ I had to spin eround an’ take the load 
an’ be mother to the little uns. ”Iwere 
hard on me—an’ Mammy as cross as a 
crow in a cage.” 


HIS is what she said of jher court- 
ship and marriage. 

“I never talked to no boy much. Onct, 
when a boy come an’ asked me to go to 
meetin’ with him I had a dish o’ coffee 
to grind up, an’ I were so skeered I 
swallowed a button an’ what I done with 
the coffee I never did know, never twill 
this day. Onct, when I went to a neigh- 
bor’s an’ borried a gourd o’ soap I see a 
boy runnin’ to ketch up with me. I run 
like a skeered b’ar an’ kep’ out o’ his way. 
I were so shamed o’ that gourd o’ soap. 
He couldn’t ’a’ ketched me if he’d been a 
horse. 

“There were a neighbor’s boy, aan 
Gentry, had often come an’ oles me 
with my work. He weren’t purty—just 
a big mount’in huger. But my! I did love 
him, he were so good to me.” 

One winter day when she was fifteen 
she went to a neighbor’s for her mother’s 
spinning wheel, and was carrying it home 
through the snow when she saw John 
Gentry coming. She was so ashamed to 
have him see her carrying a spinning 
wheel that she tried to hide it by the 
fence. He hurried to her side and found 
her crying. He said he’d carry the wheel. 

“Then he leaned against the fence an’ 
tuk my hand,” she went on. 

“‘Do you ’member what I said the 
other day?’ he asked. 

“No, I don’ ’member,’ says I. ‘What 
did you say?” 

“That I were goin’ to get married an’ 
go over to Marshall an’ take up some 
land,’ says he. qae I jist want you to 
go with me. Will you?’ 

““Course I will,’ says I. 

“I got married an’ left my mammy, 
who were always peckin’ me over the 
head with a stick. Nex’ day we tuk a 
honeymoon walk of twenty-five mile to 
Marshall. ’Twere rainin’ when we got 
there late in the evenin’ an’ we were wet 
so our shoes sucked. 
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“John asked me, ‘Be you happy?” 

““Only one thing could make me ary 
bit happier,’ I says. 

“What’s that?’ says he. 

“A weddin’ ring.’ 

“You kin have hit, honey,’ says he, 
an’ he done bought hit that night.” * 

She pointed to her ring, now worn to a 


thread of gold. 
“ JORN hired some land an’ built a pole 


cabin. Just little logs ’twere made of. 
We had a bed back in the corner with one 
leg on hit. If anyone come near when he 
were away I hid under that bed. 

“I just saved every feather an’ put 
’em away in a poke that hung by the fire- 
place. Never see no money. Saved every- 
thing else er I reckon we'd ’a’ starved. All 
summer I’d kindly scratch up the sun- 
light an’ save hit for the dark days. Hit 
come handy when the childern all got the 
measles an’ I got hit too. Holped me to 
take keer o’ them an’ do the work. 
Holped me when one got the tyford fever. 
I ’member I had to give her a teaspoon- 
ful o’ milk every five minutes. When I’d 
go to sleep in the night the spoon would 
drop out 0’ my hand an’ wake me up an’ 


tell me to get up an’ tend to my work. 

“We had nine childern. Sunday mornin’s 
in the summer I'd be up early, an’ milk 
an’ git breakfast an’ the childern ready. 
Then we'd leg hit off three mile to Sunday- 
school. Got home in time to get dinner. 
The sun would be hot on the little uns 
comin’ back. We'd have to pick up the 
littlest an’ carry ’em ’gin we got home. 
If I were ’lone I'd be totin’ three to onct 
part o’ the way. 

“A’ter a while my sister broke down 
an’ I tuk her five little uns ’gin she got 
better, which she never done. My 
brother died of tyford fever an’ I tuk his 
two babies an’ brought ’em up. I asked 
the Lord to holp me, an’ He done hit. 
When I knowed He were holpin’ me I 
were happy, mister, an’ no burden were 
too much for me to b’ar. I could go an’ 
holp the neighbors who had sick uns. 
*Pears like the strength o’ Samson were 
in my body. Sometimes the neighbors 
would send for me to git the blues tuk 
off ’em, an’ I’d go an’ pray with ’em an’ 
nurse the sick, an’ tell ’em stories an’ 
cheer "em up. 

“Often, in plantin’ er hoein’ time, 
Pappy an’ me (Continued on page 98) 
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“I tell you he ain’t no good! If he goes mad an’ bites somebody, I’ll arrest you! You mind that!” 
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The Fugitive 


From Finley’s Alley 


A story of a rescue and a revelation 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
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E WAS atramp—ragged, dirty, 

unkempt, with the half-suspi- 

cious, half-surly manner that 

comes from continued painful 

contacts with life. His brown 
eyes were all that gave the lie to his general 
disreputable appearance, and most people 
did not trouble to look at them until they 
had given him a quick kick or cuff. Then 
it was too late, for the shaggy curtain of 
his brows was drawn, and the snarl he had 
been forced to cultivate in self-defense 
was revealing his white teeth instead. 

Nobody but a stray child here and there 
had ever discovered those limpid brown 
pools of absolute longing which were his 
eyes. For in the strange cosmic scheme of 
things he had been perfectly made, this 
homeless, friendless tramp, for one end 
and one only—to love, to worship, to serve 
loyally a master. 

And here among the garbage pails and 
ash cans of Finley’s Alley he slunk, furtive, 
watchful, ready to snarl and run at a 
danger signal, ready to fight for a bite of 
moldy bread or other questionable scraps 
—anything that would prolong his life and 
thereby prolong the quest which the speck 
of sentient matter within his tattered, 
tired little body never gave up. Somewhere, 
—vaguely, dumbly he sensed it—some- 
chere his god must be waiting, and he 
must seek to find him. 

On this dry, hot June morning, he 
scudded at last out of Finley’s Alley, 
evaded a hurtling stone by a_hair’s 
breadth, and turned into a road that led 
out of the city. He trotted alertly along 
until the weeds appeared at the edge of 
the macadam, and autos became less plen- 
tiful; then he ran close to the fences, nose 
sniffing, eyes peering. Even though he had 
to return to the Finley’s Alley region at 
night for a bite to eat, he would wander 
now in sweet-smelling grasses, where 
small, soft, quick bodies were always 
darting here and there. 

So ran the little tramp dog, his four 
bruised paws thudding softly, that tiny 
sentient spark within him always pressing 
on yearningly, but no part of him suspéct- 
ing that on this golden June day there 
lay waiting for him just around the 
corner Death and Fear and Flight and 
Freedom and Joy Supreme, and the End 
of the Quest! 

At that moment, in one of the neat sub- 
urban residences which had been adver- 
tised as “Dutch Colonial, six rooms, tiled 
bath, fireplace, garage, cash deposit, 
balance as rent,” there was approaching 
a crisis. Dan Hastings knew it as he 
slowly dressed for the day. He wondered 
if Helene realized it too. She had been 
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early astir, and with few words, 
except that she must go to the 
city that morning to buy one 
or two last things, had hurried 
down to get breakfast. 

The bedroom was large, but 
it seemed to Dan to be choked 
with garments. A trunk, half 
filled, stood near the door: the 
trays, already packed, lay on 
either side. On every chair were 
dresses, skirts, hats, shoes. 

The whole house, indeed, had had for a 
week the dusty, disordered look which a 
house acquires when left entirely to care 
for itself. There had been shopping and 
sewing, and more shopping ak ene: 
there had been dinners hastily prepared 
and carelessly cleared away; there had 
been quick words and still more deadly 
silences. And all this because Helene was 
going to Maine. 


[E WAS on a day in April that the letter 
«had come from Helene’s aunt Marcia. 
Dan had come home early to work in the 
garden, of which he was inordinately fond. 
A home of their own! A garden! No 
boarding-house stuff that summer. Fresh 
peas and beans and lettuce of his own 
raising! And sweet peas and nasturtiums 
for Helene to gather for the house! He 
had begun to plan for the garden in 
January. to Helene’s great amusement. 

e had pored over catalogues and 
sketched his careful diagrams long before 
it was time to turn over the first spadeful 
of earth. 

He had come home jubilantly this 
evening with six more packages of seed 
and a rambler rosebush for the porch, to 
find Helene waiting for him, radiant. His 
heart leaped as it always did at her bright 
beauty. Hair like golden mist; eyes like 
the sky! 

“Dan!” she had cried, without waiting 
to look at the rosebush. “What do you 
think? ve had a letter from Aunt 
Marcia! Listen, I’ll read it!” 

Aunt Marcia wrote that she would 
expect Helene as usual, from the second 
week of June till the first of September, 
and Dan also for his two weeks’ vacation 
the last of August. She did not expressly 
state it, but there lurked in the letter the 
suggestion that any girl who had kept 
house for six months, without a cook and 
a butler and two maids, such as Aunt 
Marcia herself had, must be a wreck. 

Helene was to reply promptly, so that 
the other girls who always came at various 
times through the summer to visit with 
her, could be invited and dates arranged. 
She was also to bring more party dresses 


this summer than usual, because there 
were to be weekly dinner dances at one 
of the hotets. 

Dan stared in heavy amazed silence as 
Helene finished the letter and cried, “Isn’t 
it too glorious? I didn’t know whether she 
would keep on inviting me now that I’m 
married!” 

Dan still stood, looking down at her, 
the rosebush in his hand, the seed enve- 
lopes protruding from his pocket. 

“But, Helene, you don’t mean yowre 
going for all summer!” 

Helene’s blue eyes changed expression; 
her lips fell rather too easily into a pout. 
The amazement was now transferred to 
her face. 

“Going! Why, Dan, what do you mean? 
Would you want me tostay here all through 
the awful heat, just to cook your meals? 
And miss all this wondertul time just be- 
cause you have to stay? Why, Dan!”’— 
her voice was half reproachtul, half indig- 
nant—“I never dreamed you wouldn't 
be delighted that I have the chance!” 

“But... the garden! You won't be here 
for any of the— What’ll be the good of it 
now? And you know we were going to get 
the awning for the porch and those chairs 
...and fix the lawn all up. . . . Of course 
I want you to have a nice vacation. I'd 
counted on your being away a month; but, 
Helene, this is all summer!’ 


HEY discussed it that evening; Helene, 
petulant and eager by turns, setting 
forth all the delights of the visit; Dan, lis- 
tening, anxious, hurt, then repeating again 
and again his first amazed expostulations. 
In the end, however, Helene wept 
bitterly, and Dan kissed away the tears 
and said that of course she must go; he 
would get along somehow. 

But after they had gone to bed and 
Helene was breathing with comfortable 
regularity, her hair spread like golden 
mist upon her pillow, Dan had lain awake 
for a long time, thinking. There was some- 
thing wrong. Marriage was not what he 
had dreamed it would be—a blissful part- 
nership. There had been growing, he 
knew it now, all through the months, a 
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Dan stared in heavy amazed silence as Helene 


finished the letter and cried, 
glorious? 


vague feeling of something lacking, some- 
thing fine and sweet and essential. 

His loyal, loving heart had brushed the 
thought aside betore. How dared he har- 
bor it in connection with Helene! The 
little dancing fairy! Lovelier in his eyes 
than anything of which he had dreamed! 
Helene, who had consented—wonder past 
belief—to become his wife! It had been a 
brief and ardent wooing, climaxed by the 
espion wedding of last fall. 

t was not till the tender, blind worship 
of the honeymoon was over and they were 
settled in the Dutch Colonial that Dan 
began to find a small wistful feeling 
growing. He had worked hard; he had 
put himself through college; he had made 
a place for himself in the world of busi- 
ness; it looked as though some day there 
might come real wealth. But never since 
his boyhood had there been anyone to 
give him the little endearments, the fool- 
ish solicitudes which mothers give—and 
wives. He knew what it was to be home- 


“Isn’t it too 
I didn’t know whether she would 
keep on inviting me now that I’m married!” 


less; to be very ill in a city 
boarding-house, and have no- 
body to care; to be weary and discour- 
aged when night came, and have no 
haven of sympathy and cheer. 

So, deep in his heart, as he gave all the 
strength of his love to Helene, he had kept 
certain shamefaced expectations, built 
upon what he imagined a wife would 
mean to him. 


Bur they were not fulfilled. Helene 
seemed to assume that husbands were 
made to serve and give and do, as a matter 
of course. It never appeared to enter her 
pretty golden head that there was such a 
thing as reciprocity. í 

One February night, when Dan and 
Will Carson, a neighbor, had walked from 
the station through a sudden drenching 
rain, the yearning in his heart had grown 
greater than ever. 

“Holy Mackerel”? Will had sputtered, 
as he pulled his hat further over his face. 
“Won't we be the coddled little boys when 
we get home? Gee, Amy will have me in 


bed with hot-water bottles if I don’t stop 
her! Women are all alike—always fussing 
over a fellow!” 

Will’s tone had in it the proper mascu- 
line contempt for such weakness, but 
beneath it poot Dan caught the trium- 
phant note of a man who knew he was 
loved! Who, in spite of his lordly dis- 
claiming of attention, would inwardly 
gloat over every precious, foolish femi- 
nine fear for his health and safety. 

Helene on that occasion had not thought 
of the rain in his connection at all, though 
she showed concern later when she found 
his wet shoes on the light bedside rug. 

Ot course, Dan stoutly maintained to 
himself, it was a man’s place to take care 
of a woman and be solicitous about her. 
Any man who didn’t carry more than half 
the burden was no man at all. Oh, he 
ridiculed himself mercilessly. And yet— 
that longing, lonely corner of his heart! 

As Dan lay awake this spring night his 
heart was sore. This visit of Helene’s! 
How could she do such a thing? She 
knew how he had worked and planned 
for the garden! How could she go away 
tor three months and leave him alone! 
‘Their first summer! 


ANP without allowing the words to 
form, Dan knew inthe back of his brain 
that, instead of a comrade, a woman, 
steady and true of heart, ready out of her 
devotion to sacrifice something for him, as 
he wasto love her to the uttermost, 
Helene, with all her bright beauty, was 
a child, with a child’s self-centered desires, 
a child’s lack of sympathy and under- 
standing. A child to be petted and 
caressed and served by him. Did Helene 
really love him? Was she capable of love? 
And, ghastly thought, if she was not, 
would his own love for her endure? Could 
it? Dan buried his face in the pillow while 
waves of bitter fear swept over him. 

The next morning Helene was bright, 
and full of carelessly happy plans for her 
trip. She would need new clothes, quite 
a number. Where would Dan take his 
meals? He could easily find some good 
place. Remember, she wanted a letter 
every day and a Special Delivery on 
Sunday. She didn’t want the girls to 
think he was any less attentive now than 
before they were married. 

In the end, Dan wrote a check for the 
wardrobe that made him wince a little, 
and the price of the awning and the porch 
chairs went into Helene’s beaded bag to 
pay for the trip and provide spending 
money during the summer. 

Then, toward the middle of May, there 
came to Dan a hot, hard day in the office, 
a blinding headache, with the heavy 
weight still on his heart and the long, 
lonely summer foreshadowing him. He 
knew, when he got home that something 
more than ordinary weariness was the 
matter. Even Helene was startled. But 
her cry, “Oh, Dan, you’re not going to get 
sick now! somehow did not ease the 
pain. 

The doctor came, pronounced it sum- 
mer flu, a light attack—a week in bed, 
possibly—not longer. Helene fluttered 
about. She told the doctor nervously, 
appealingly, about her trip. The old man, 
falling under the spell of her blue eyes, 
as most men did, patted her shoulder 
reassuringly. 

“Now don’t you worry, little girl! 
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We'll have him out of here in a few days. 
You'll get your visit all right.” 

The doctor’s medicine was efficacious. 
In a week’s time, Dan, rather pale and 
shaky, was out of bed. Helene had been 
a careful if somewhat distracted nurse. 
There had been an afternoon’s shopping 
and a vast amount of planning, and deli- 
cate stitching on this and that. One day 
as she hurried past the bed with a collar 
and cuff set she was working on, he reached 
for her hand and laid it across his eyes. 
Her cool, soft little palm! 

But Helene only said, “If your head 
starts to ache, I’m to give you one of the 
white tablets.” 

On the doctor’s last visit he prescribed 
for the patient plenty of eggs and milk, 
with a round of golf each morning before 
Dan started for theoffice, 
and very light work for 
some time to come. 

Dan felt weak. He 
hated himself for hoping. 
but each day, as he came 
home from his short ex- 
perimental walks and 
threw himself down 
wearily on the daven- 
port, he hoped that Hel- 
ene would come to 
him, would say the 
words that would 
knit their hearts 
together, establish 
the perfect bond, 
life the barrier. 

But Helene was 
busy working on a 
hemstitched voile 
dress. She left it 
those days only to 
prepare their hasty 
meals. 


AS MAY moved 
brightly on its 
way to June, Dan 
grew more and 
more quiet, as Hel- 
ene grew more busy 
and nervous and 
irritable over her 
reparations, After 
his first day back 
in the office, he 
was exhausted. It 
was hard to make 
himself eat. What 
would it be in a 


restaurant? 
“Helene,” he 6 ee 
said slowl 5 one ecause there was no 


evening, “it’s goin 
to be pretty har 
without you. You 
don’t suppose you 
could wait a few 
weeks longer, till 
I get a little bit 
more on my feet?” 
Helene’s blue eyes went wide with dis- 
tress. “Why, Dan, now when I’m all 
ready! You know Aunt Marcia wouldn’t 
like it. She’s having Maud Warren there 
the first two weeks for me. It would be 
awful for me not to go when she has every- 
thing planned! And it would just break 
my heart to miss Maud.. Why, Dan!” 
The voice was full of anguished reproach. 
“<Tf you were really ill! But the doctor said 
all you needed was to get out more in 


dog’s dusty, 


one to see or hear, he 
buried his face in the 
ragged 
coat, and let the ten- 
sion break. His shoul- 
ders heaved. He heard 
„his own voice in fool- 
ish, choking sentences 


the fresh air and not to work so hard!” 

So Dan went on keeping his own coun- 
sel. Each morning he drove dutifully to 
the public golt course in Lockwood Park. 
He tried to get back some of his old 
energy, his enthusiasm for the game, but 
he had to stop after three holes. He 
worked as little in the office as his con- 
scientious soul would permit, and reached 
home each evening as dead tired as he had 
been the night before. He was not gaining 
strength. And in his dispirited heart he 
felt that no one in the world cared. 


ONE frail hope alone occasionally pro- 
jected itself: Dan wondered in his 
earnest, just, seeking soul, whether he 
might be misjudging Helene. Was it 


possible that far beneath her careless 
exterior there lay a 
tenderness asleep? 


Could it be that the petted, spoiled, 
care-free years of her girlhood had im- 
posed upon her merely a veneer of self- 
ishness for which she was not in truth 
iy 

ut this hope always flickered and went 
out in the face of the daily facts. 

His outward relationship with Helene 
had grown mechanical. He tried to 
acknowledge with animation that her 
dresses were pretty, her new sweater be- 
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coming; he consulted time-tables, ordered 
her reservation, promised to write every 
day. He tried honestly to see her side— 
every reason tor her going. He called him- 
self weak, silly, exacting. But under it 
all was the heavy fear that a crisis was 
coming, was almost here. A time when 
something dark and impenetrable would 
shut his heart away from Helene’s, and 
leave between them nothing but empty 
physical contacts. 

f: was with this thought upon him that 
he dressed slowly on the morning of the 
day before Helene left. It was still with 
him as he kissed her good-by and started 
for the golf course. She was going into the 
city as soon as he left, for the last pur- 
chases, so when he brought the car back 
to the house she would be gone. 

Dan drove slowly through the fresh, 
early morning air. Sweet odors were 
abroad even on the 
traveled highway. It was 
a time for hearts to love 
and rejoice. And his own 
had never been more 
heavy. 

He reached the links 
and found, early though it 
was, a half-dozen men be- 
fore him. He tried to in- 

terest himself in 
the teeing off; he 
concentrated on 
followingeach ball. 


GUDDENLY, as 
J the sixth man 
stood poised, there 
was a shout from 
the driveway that 
skirted the small 
lake andthe 
woods. After the 
shout there was 
visible a small 
ragged object, ears 
back, tail down, 
chest straining, 
coming like a dusty 
streak along the 
drive. It was a 
dog, running for 
its life. 

Dan walked 
across the short 
plateau to see bet- 
ter. Another shout 
= made up of unin- 
telligible words 
came from just 
around the curve, 
and after it, a po- 
liceman, stout, red 
of face, glaring of 
- eye, his fingers 

clutching a metal 
object that shone in the 
sun. Dan stepped quick- 
lyout on the road. Some- 

. thing in the small, for- 
lorn, desperate figure, fleeing from the 
big policeman and the shining object, 
touched him. He whistled softly. He 
held out one hand and motioned gently. 

In one brief, amazed flash, up came the 
limpid brown eyes of the little tramp dog. 
For the first time in his starved, friendless, 
knocked-about life, he saw a human haven 
of refuge. Swiftly as an arrow to its mark, 
the bruised feet carried him straight to 
Dan; he jumped (Continued on page 72) 


How Two Boys Have Paid 
Their Debt to Lincoln 


Al and Ray Rockett, left fatherless in childhood, turned to Lincoln as their ideal 
of all that a father might have been to them—Now, when they are 
grown up, this reverence has resulted in a remarkable tribute 


HREE years ago, two young men 

decided to risk everything they 

had in order to realize, or, at 

least, try to realize, their most 

cherished dream. One of them, 
Ray R. Rockett, was thirty years old; 
the other, Albert L. Rockett, was twenty- 
eight. Since their childhood, 
these two have been more 
than brothers to each other. 
People rarely speak of them 
separately; it is always “the 
Rockett boys.” They work, 
speak, and almost think as 
one. 

When we three were talk- 
ing together one day recently, 
the older brother suddenly in- 
terrupted himself and said, 
“Whenever I say ‘I,’ it means 
‘we.’ There simply isn’t any 
‘you’ and ‘I,’ or ‘yours’ and 
‘mine,’ where Al and I are 
concerned.” 

If you have seen the ex- 
traordinary motion picture of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
now being shown, you have 
seen how “the Rockett boys” 
did realize that dream for 
for which they staked every- 
thing. On the screen you 
watch the unfolding of a great 
story. But back of it there is 
another story, a humbler one, 
to be sure; but into it are 
woven threads of the same 
sort as those that made up 
the fabric of Lincoln’s 
life. 

The weaving of this second 
story began in Vincennes, 
Indiana, where Ray and Al 
Rockett were born. When 
the younger boy was only a 
few months old their father 
died, and their mother, who 
was only a little past twenty 
herself, was left practically 
penniless. 

She struggled along some- 
how for four years; then she 
married again and the family 
moved to Sedalia, Missouri. 
But her husband died a few 
years later, and once more the two boys 
were fatherless. 

“I suppose every son thinks he has the 
most wonderful mother in the world,” Al 
Rockett said to me; “but nobody could 
have a more wonderful mother than ours. 
But, for all that, we did miss having a 
father. We never have had one since my 
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picture of the life of Lincoln. 


in a motion-picture studio. 


By Robert Dudley 


stepfather died, and I have only a hazy 
recollection of him. 

“But when Ray and I were kids we 
used to read about Lincoln; and he seemed 
to us the ideal of everything a boy could 
want his father to be. So in our minds he 
somehow took the place of the father we 
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George A. Billings as Abraham Lincoln 
Three years ago, Al and Ray Rockett began work on a motion 


didn’t have. Where another boy would 
have wondered what his father would 
think about things, I wondered what Lin- 
coln would think. 

“The thought of him was always an in- 
spiration to us. And when we finally de- 
cided to make the picture of his life, it 
was, in a way, an attempt to pay the debt 


The story of why they wanted 
to do this and of their struggles to carry out their purpose is 
told in the accompanying article. 
the réle of Lincoln, never before had set foot on a stage or 
He had been a carpenter, poor, 
discouraged, and unhappy. But to him, as to the Rockett boys, 
Lincoln had been an ideal of all that was good 


George Billings, who played 


we owed him. There is no more wonder- 
ful human story in all the history of this 
country, than his. We wanted to tell it, 
as reverently and as truthfully as we 
could. 

“In at least one way, we two boys are 
like Lincoln. You remember he said that 
all he was, and all he ever 
hoped to be, he owed to his 
mother. Well, Ray and I can 
say the same thing. Mother 
cared for us, trained us, and 
educated us. 

“When our stepfather died 
he left a small life insurance, 
which Mother invested in real 
estate. She would buy a few 
lots, hold them a while, then 
sell at a profit. She has al- 
ways had extraordinary judg- 
ment; but at that time, of 
course, she had no chance to 
exercise it in a big way. The 
town wasn’t large, and neither 
were her profits. But they 
helped to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

“She was determined that 
we should have an education, 
but out of school hours we 
worked at anything and every- 
thing we could find to do. We 
sold papers, cleaned walks, 
mowed lawns, and sawed 
many a cord of wood at 
hfty cents a cord. In vaca- 
tions we always got regular 
jobs: as a machinist’s helper, 
or driving a delivery wagon, 
or even shoveling dirt with 
a section gang on the railroad. 

“ But, no matter what kind 
of boss we worked for out- 
side, Mother was always our 
real boss. Up to the time I 
was seventeen, I don’t be 
lieve I ever went outside our 
yard in the evening that 

didn’t first tell my mother 
where I was going. 

“Jt may seem queer that 
we never rebelled. I think it 
was because we had so much 
respect for her judgment that 
even when we didn’t want to 
do as she wished, we did it anyway. If 
boys stopped to think, they would realize 
that their mothers never ask them to do 
anything that will be bad for them. A 
mother may draw a line that shuts out a 
few harmless pleasures; but the main 
point is that it also shuts out the things 
that would not be harmless. 


and noble 
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“Our mother was 
bitterly opposed to 
drinking and smok- 
ing. She was deeply 
and sincerely re- 
ligious. We went to 
church every Sun- 
day. Once my 
brother and I got 
a prize for—” 

“Oh, don’t tell 
about that!” inter- 
rupted Ray, with an 
embarrassed laugh. 

“Why not?” ex- 
claimed Al. “I don’t 
tell it because it was 
any credit to ws, but 
because it shows the 
kind of mother we 
had. Ray and I,” 
he went on, turning 
to me, “received a 
prize one time for 
not being absent 
from Sunday-school 
in seven years! All 
I want to show is 
that our mother 
tried to give us high 
standards, and to 
make us feel an ob- 
ligation to duty.” 

“Yes,” agreed Keay: “that’s true; every 
word of it. No mother could have done 
more for her boys than our mother did for 
us. When I was ready to enter high 
school, I had a long illness and lost a year. 
Al wanted to give up school so that he 
could earn more money to help Mother 
along. But she wouldn’t consent. Then 
the superintendent, who knew how things 
were with us, told Al that if he would keep 
on at school, he might skip a year so that 
he could finish sooner. In that way, wetwo 
boys entered high school together and 
graduated at the same time. 

“Al had been playing the piano eve- 
nings in the little nickelodeon theatre—” 

“Yes, and how Mother did hate to have 
me do it!” laughed Al. “But I could earn 
more money that way—and we certainly 
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Death scene in the film drama of the life of Lincoln. 
picture, Al and Ray Rockett spent nine months in research work. 
and their assistants went through the entire 50,000 books and pam- 
phlets which form the Lincoln collection in the Congressional Library 


needed it. Ray went to business college 
for a year, then got a position. Just about 
that time, Mother happened to meet an 
official of the Missouri Pacific railroad; 
and when he began to complain about the 
trouble he had in getting a good secretary, 
Mother said, ‘You ought to have my boy!’ 
And she proceeded to tell him all about 


Ray. 


a HER consternation, the man tele- 
graphed a few weeks later offering Ray 
the job! She wished then that she’d kept 
still, because she didn’t want him to leave 
home. But it was too good an offer to 
turn down; so Ray went to Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, and pretty soon Mother and I fol- 
lowed him. 

“ Being on the railroad, of course he had 
passes; and on one of 
his vacations he went 
to California. I guess 
It was a case of love 
at first sight, for he 
made up his mind 
then that he was going 
to live there. And if 
oneof us wentall three 
of us had to go, so in 
1912 there we all were. 

“We boys went to 
work with the old Bal- 
boa motion picture 
company at Long 
Beach, not as actors, 
but in the production 
end. Mother didn’t 
half like the idea of 
our being in that busi- 
ness, but she didn’t 
fuss about it. I guess 
she knew that if she 
couldn’t trust us by 
that time, she never 
could. 

“We did pretty 
well. After a while, 
we went with Univer- 
sal, where Ray was 
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Before they began the 
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general purchasing 
agent and IJ was as- 


sistant to the chief 
engineer of the stu- 
dio. But still jwe 
weren’t satisfied. 
We had been in the 
business eight years, 
working for other 
people. We wanted 
to work for our- 
selves. Soin 1920we 
resigned and started 
making our own pic- 
tures. 

“Of course we had 
no studio, no labora- 
tories, no anything 
to speak of. We 
rented a studio and 
hired our laboratory 
work done. The 
regular producers 
laughed at us and 
well they might! If 
they had known how 
we pinched every 
dollar we spent, 
they'd have laughed 
even more.” 

“Yes,” said Ray; 
“T don’t believe 
there ever was a 
tighter schedule than the one we worked 
out for our first picture. We didn’t have 
a large cast, but we did have good actors. 
And good actors cost money! Mahlon 
Hamilton was one of them and his salary 
then was one thousand dollars a week. 
He had been used to working one day, 
and perhaps not having anything at all 
to do the next day—but drawing his 
salary just the same! Al and I fixed our 
AiE n so that all the scenes requiring 
certain actors would be ‘shot’ first; then 
the scenes requiring other actors would be 
made. In that way, we could finish with 
one group and get them off the pay roll 
before we started with another group. 
I'll never forget how dumfounded Hamil- 
ton was when we told him we would be 
through with him (Continued on page 157) 
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Ray R. Rockett 


I Dont Know Where Im Going 
But Pm Half Way There 


O YOU know what day this 
is?’ asked Mrs. Phillips at 
breakfast a certain morning 
some months ago. 
“Thursday,” I replied. 

“Ts that all?” she said. 

“All? Why, er, let me see. Is it the day 
I pay the ’phone bill?” 

“No, silly.” 

“The interest on that second mortgage 
isn’t due again, is it?” I asked with 
alarm. 

“No. Think hard.” 

“Is it the day I buy liver for the cat?” 

I was swept by a withering look. 

“Its your birthday!” Mrs. Phillips de- 
clared. “‘You’re thirty-five years old 
to-day.” 

Then I remembered the date. But the 
thirty-five jarred me. I felt certain there 
was some error in the box score. 

“That’s right,” I admitted. “It is my 
birthday ... but I’m thirty-four. I 
remember distinctly I was thirty-three 
my last bir—” ; 

“You're thirty-five years old to-day,” 
she stated, with an air of finality. 

“I can’t be! I was thirty the year of the 
sawmill explosion, and that was in—” 

“Don’t be absurd, dear. Surely you 
know the year of your birth?” 

“Certainly; eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight. No—eighteen hundred and 
eighty-nine. No—eighteen hun—” 

“What year was the blizzard?” 
wife demanded. 

“There have been blizzards and bliz- 
zards,” I countered, knowing very well 
that I was being cornered. 

“The big blizzard.” 

And there she had me. Everybody in the 
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Eastern States knows the year of the big 
blizzard. In New England people still 
reckon time by it. “Eighteen eighty- 
eight,” I admitted. : 

“Well then, figure it out for yourself. 
You're thirty-five to-day. Just think of 
it! 

I didn’t want to think of it. The 
thought was appalling. It ruined m 
morning. I felt like a California redwood, 
a Washington elm, a Franklin ivy, a pillar 
in Pompeii, something dug up with King 

ut. 

“Thirty-five years,” I thought. “Gal- 
loping milestones! Why, the sinking of 
the ‘Maine,’ the Boxer Rebellion, Sulli- 
van’s defeat by Corbett, the Russo-Jap- 
anese War, all of William Jennings 
Bryan’s runs for the Presidency—events 
that seem part of another age—have hap- 
pened within that span!” 

Thirty-five years! . . . Four hundred 
and twenty months! . , . Eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty weeks! . . . Twelve 
thousand seven hundred and forty-nine 
days and nights! 


I REALIZED then why the first cry of a 

man when the figures run against him is, 
“I demand a recount!” I felt like raising 
the cry myself. Surely it was only five or 
six years ago that I swaggered down to 
the polling place at the wagon works to 
cast my first vote. But there’s that 
darned blizzard of ’88 to prove otherwise. 
Oh, very well! Bring on the white whisk- 
ers, the Congress gaiters, the rheumatics, 
and the false teeth. 

“How does it seem to- be thirty-five?” 
asked the editor of Tne AMeRIcAN Maca- 
ZINE the other day. 

é ke: nd ” 

It seems impossible,” I re- 
plied. 

But from now on when re- 
quired to state my age, I shall 
say, “I’m going on seventy.” 
Man’s allotted quota of years 
is three-score and ten. That’s 
seventy; and thirty-five years 


How were the neighbors’ 
dogs to know I was run- 
ning for exercise only? 


are half of that number at the prevailing 
rate of exchange in all countries. Of 
course a man may live longer than sev- 
enty, but seventy is a good bid for a 
cautious player. 

At thirty-five a man has reached the 
half-way mark on the road from Cradle 
Creek to Jordan Crossing. From a physi- 
cal standpoint, certainly, he is nearing 
the end of the splendidly paved stretches 
and getting within sight, at least, of the 
rough roads and the signs reading “‘Pro- 
ceed At Own Risk,” ‘Dangerous Curve 
Ahead,” and “Road Under Repair.” 


TANDING on “Hill 35” I find the view 
ahead very indistinct. Thereare red lan- 
terns flickering through the haze. Here 
and there are vague groups. I can’t make 
out whether they’ re traffic cops or friendly 
uides, bandits or committees of welcome, 
friends or foes. I don’t know whether 
they are there to hold me up or speed me 
on, whether they intend to crown me with 
laurel or cup custard. 

Nearer, beside a telegraph pole, how- 
ever, I spot a red-faced, hard-boiled in- 
dividual. I know him well. He is “Fatty” 
Degeneration. A slow old bird is “Fatty,” 
but he will get me if I don’t watch out. 
He has a wonderful record for arrests and 
is making a better showing each year. 

“The job is getting softer and softer,” 
he declares. “In the old days I had to 
hustle to land my victims, but most of 
’em fall for me now without a struggle.” 

Not far from “Fatty,” behind some 
inadequate shrubbery, I see, leaning 
against a motor-cycle with false whiskers 
(no; how silly! who ever saw a motor- 
cycle with side whiskers, or any kind of 
whiskers, for that matter?), leaning, I 
should say, against a motor-cycle without 
any whiskers whatsoever, an old and art- 
ful codger with false whiskers. He is Con- 
stable X. S. Waistline. I think he is grin- 
ning at me. He will trail me as a boot- 
legger trails a thirst. He has given me 
several summonses already. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
the last part of this seventy-year trip 
doesn’t promise to be any too care free. 
The second thirty-five years, I am in- 
clined to think, are the 
hardest! My chief re- 
gretisthat I cannot stop 
gN Say right here for a few 
years. It would be a 
great spot at which to 
stick around and send 
to all my aging friends 
souvenir post cards 
reading: “Having a 
lovely time. Glad you 
are not here.” 

At thirty-five I feel 
that I automatically 
belong to the “middle 
ages.” Of course, as 
everyone knows, it is 


I Don’t Know Where I’m Going, But I’m Half Way There, by H. I. PHILLIPS 


the custom to call a man a young man up 
to the time he reaches forty, and even then 
it is not thought very flattering to refer 
to him as middle aged. But, nevertheless, 
and also obviously, if seventy is the nor- 
mal span of life, a man becomes necessa- 
rily middle aged at thirty-five. It may be 
bad logic, but it’s Grade “A” arithmetic. 

Methuselah at 35 was a mere infant; 
but he had over 930 years still to go. 
Methuselah couldn’t justly be called 
middle aged until hed had a birthday 
cake with 450 pink, blue, and white can- 
dles on it. Certainly it’s dollars to animal 
crackers he didn’t go around in his 451st 
year, speaking of himself as one of the boys. 


"THERE are many reasons why I am sorry 
I am thirty-five. To me it is the age at 
which a man enters definitely into his 
second chinhood. 

It is the age at which his waist line ex- 
pands and his hair line contracts. 

It is the age at which pants cutters 
begin to look upon; him with despair and 
appendix cutters with anticipation. 

hirty-five is the “good old age” at 
which arches fall and foreheads rise. Then 
it is that dark spots begin to gather under 
the eyes and light spots under the am- 
bition. It is the age, in a manner of speak- 
ing, when a man begins to put on dark 
spots and light spats. It is the age at which 
the neck begins to thicken and the hair 
begins to thin. 

t thirty-five a man begins to become a 
matter of dangerous curves. His stomach, 
sensing a lack of resistance, hangs out a 
“Plenty of room up forward” sign, and 
proceeds to crowd his chest. 

Thirty-five, take it from me, is the age 
at which a man, realizing his failure at 
girth control, really and suddenly appre- 
ciates the folly of the motto, “Never take 
off on the morrow the flesh you have put 
on to-day.” 

When the average man reaches thirty- 
five, he has entered his Fleshman Year. 

He has passed in the twinkling of an 
eye from Boy Scout to Boy Stout. 

Of course there will be a lot of contrary 
votes on these points; many men around 
the thirty-five-year mark will insist they 
“never felt better in their lives,” that 
they are “more fit physically than they 
ever have been,” and that their “best 
years lie ahead.” They may be tellin 
the truth; but before I believe them I’ 
like to see them run for a train. 

Life, as I look at it from where I now 
sit, seems much like a football game. It 
is divided into periods, and the ball is now 
mine on the thirty-five-year line. The 
first half is over. The disagreeable fact is 
that the rules committee hasn’t provided 
for “time out” between the halves. 

During the first half I had the ball in 
my possession a large part of the time. 
At least, it seemed so. I did a lot of run- 
ning with the old pigskin and scored 

retty often. Seldom was I hurled for a 
heavy loss. And when I was it didn’t 
hurt. 

I had the time of my life. All the signals 
were the same to me. They read “Take 
a chance!’ But as the last half starts I 
don’t feel the same old recklessness. I 
hear the words “Second down thirty-five 
years to go!” And I don’t know whether 
to run, kick, or try a forward pass. I’ve 
begun to fear making a mistake. I’ve be- 
come cautious. The ball appears more 


slippery. Somehow, the prospect of eight 
or ten opponents on my neck doesn’t seem 
as inconsequential as it did a while back. 

Perhaps a comparison with baseball is 
more apt. Certainly I’m not as fast on 
the bases now as I was at twenty-five. 
Stealing second will be much harder; and 
if I steal home, it’ll be something to shout 
about. 


p LIFE, as in baseball, after a man has 
reached a certain age there are more cries 
of “Take ’im out!” than “Give the kid a 
chance!” 

At twenty-five if a player makes a bad 
error, or a wild throw, the fans may say: 
“Too bad. He’s too eager, that’s all. 
He’ll be all right when he settles down.” 
But if the player ten years older makes 
the same error, the verdict is: “Aw, the 
old bimbo is all in! He ain’t there no 
more, that’s all! Bench him!” 

The saying is that a man is as old as he 
feels. I hold he is as old as he breathes— 
particularl:; after a little exertion. And 
only the other day I found I breathed 
laboriously after such mild exercise as 
climbing a stepladder to hang a picture. 
I get tired thinking about shaking down 
the furnace. A mere suggestion that I 
take out the ashes fatigues me to a point 
where I begin to consider a trip South 
for a much needed rest. 

A fair index to a man’s age is his an- 
atomical outline. Figures don’t lie, es- 
peony figures such as mine. Already I 

ave given up as useless the search for a 
tailor capable of producing a vest and 
pair of pants that will give the slightest 
evidence of having been designed for me 
except by mail order. Possibly all tailors 
belong to a secret order of men banded 
together under a solemn vow to make the 
world unsafe for high stomachs. Very 
likely they hold, in the words of Kipling: 

Pants is Pants and Vest is Vest, 
And never the twain shall meet! 
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ARE 
YoU QUITE 
SURE THE 


VEST IS } 
LONG 9 
ENOUGH: 


“Pants is Pants and 
Vest is Vest, 

And never the twain 
shall meet!” 


At thirty-five I have a dread that some 
playful friend will think it good fellow- 
ship to greet me with a “Hello, Pop!” 
I have a disagreeable feeling that I am 
getting on. The symptoms are numerous: 

I find I like a smoking jacket better 
than a sports suit, and slippers better than 
walking shoes. 

My favorite sports are fishing, fretting, 
fussing, and fattening. 

I find Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen have 
begun to intrigue me, and that I no longer 
throw away circulars from the Life Ex- 
tension Institute without reading them; 
shoe-store clerks may now approach me 
with a round-toed, soft-leathered shoe 
without offending me; neckties with loud 
stripes no longer fascinate me; I hesitate 
before talking back to a traffic policeman; 
I have stopped running to fires at a 
prear distance than one and one-half 

locks; I don’t dare eat two slices of 
strawberry shortcake or one of mince pie; 
I haven’t followed a parade in over seven 
months; circus clowns don’t seem as funny 
to me as they used to; I don’t look exactly 
snappy in knickerbockers and sports 
shi live in horror of a day when some 
young lady of generous impulse will arise 
in the subway train and give me her seat. 
I have even begun to read the advertise- 
ments headed with the solemn question: 


“Have You Made That Will?” 
T THIRTY-FIVE I find I am con- 


sidering suspenders. I wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if at forty I found myself 
passing up corn on the cob on account of 
my bridgework, denouncing the fashion- 
able dances, and complaining, “Well, 
young people didn’t do that in my day!” 

A nice easy game of golf of what “Tad” 
calls the Gul War type—‘‘out in 64, 
back in 65 ””— intrigues me to-day, whereas 
three strenuous hours in the gym would 
have been my idea of exercise and recrea- 
tion five years (Continued on page 78) 


A Winner Never Quits 
And a Quitter Never Wins 


Interesting experiences I have had with men who were slipping—They might 
have “gone down for the count” if someone hadn’t shown them what 
the trouble was and helped them to see and to think straight 


By A. H. Landwehr 


EMINGWAY was a book- bad, although twenty thousand dollars ages more than twelve thousand dollars, 
keeper and clerk before he for’a house was probably beyond his and there is little danger now of his falling 


came to work for us. 
me, when I hired him, that he devoted so much time and thought to 
had never earned more than overseeing the construction of the house sales force, 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a that he neglected his business. He didn’t 


He told 


means. What did matter was that he into the temptations of extravagance. 
Time and again, in a swiftly-expanding 


have met similar cases. 


We have about seven hundred men to- 


month. But four years of intensive train- realize it, but the business did! And it day,and I suppose, at one time or another, 


ing and hard work as a fur- 
nace salesman made quite 
a difference in his fortunes, 
and he was able, among 
other things, to bank a 
bonus of twelve thousand 
dollars as the result of one 
year’s work. 
That nearly ruined Hem- 
ingway! i 
His story is interesting. 
Men bend and break for a 
variety of reasons. Hem- 
ingway’s trouble was pros- 
erity. 
J Vou know, it’s always 
critical when a man first 
ets to earning big money. 
Nothing is a greater test of 
character. And that first 
twelve-thousand-dollar year 
disclosed a certain softness 
in Hemingway, a spot in his 
make-up where nothing in 
his previous experience had 
worn a protective callus. 
The following year his bonus 
dropped off to eight thou- 
sand dollars. i 
That was bad enough. 
But the way he took it was 
worse. We have a plan 
whereby a man’s work de- 
termines the amount of his 
compensation. If he does 
a good job, he earns well; if 
he does a poor job, he earns 
poorly. There can never be 
much dispute among us as 
to where the blame lies, if 
a man’s earnings are low. 


When the Right Man Gets 
Into the Wrong Crowd 


se E HAVE one man,” says Mr. Landwehr, 
“whose sales began to go down because he 
got into the wrong social set. He was playing 
around with a lot of rich idlers; and, the first thing 
he knew, his competitors had a perfectly good 
argument for taking business away from him. 

“< Argyle!’ they would sneer when he was men- 
tioned. ‘Say, let me ask you something. Have 
you noticed the swell car he drives? Do you know 
how many times a week he plays golf at the 
country club? Do you know how many other 
clubs he belongs to? Do you think nobody has 
to pay for the fast company he’s keeping? Why 
should you be the goat?’ 

“And there was a good deal of truth in what 
they said. 

“There were two ways out for Argyle. One of 
them was hard: the other much easier. The 
results might have been equally good, whichever 
way he chose. He might have remained where 
he was, resolutely turning his back on the allure- 
ments of his old friends. But I suggested that he 
leave that territory and go to another, where he 
could form new associations and select his friends 
with greater foresight. He did this. And he is 
turning up a lot of business in the new place.” 


we have counseled with 
nearly every one of them at 
some crisis when, in the 
man’s own estimation, he 
was faced by a veritable 
stone wall blocking his 
progress or threatening 
ruin. 

The glorious fact, which 
I have learned from my ex- 
perience with Hemingway 
and the others, is that there 
hardly ever is a real jump- 
proof, “bust”-proot wall for 
any man of proved ability. 


ET me illustrate with a 

— second case: A salesman, 
whom I will call Carruthers, 
earned an excellent income 
for a couple of years. After 
that, he and his wife got to 
quarreling. It does not take 
many years’ experience with 
a group of finger-on-the- 
trigger salesmen to realize 
how seriously continual 
bickering between a man 
and his wife can interfere 
with the mah’s work and 
darken his attitude toward 
life. 

Carruthers ended the 
year with a deficit of four 
thousand dollars. He had 
drawn on us for that much 
more than was due him. 
And that wasn’t all: Al- 
though he was responsible 
for the deficit, he thought 
we ought to shoulder it! 


But Hemingway refused to accept the 
blame for his poor showing, although it 
obviously could belong to nobody else. 
He blew up completely, saw the world 
all wrong, complained that the compan 
was going to the dogs, asked for a “fatter” 
territory, accused us of making a product 
that would not sell, even said he wanted 


to quit. 

What had happened to discourage him 
so thoroughly was just this: Having a 
good deal of money for the first time, he 
had decided to build a twenty-thousand- 
dollar house, going in debt for more than 
half of the cost. "That wasn’t altogether 
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punished him by the loss of part of the 
income on which he had counted to com- 
plete his house. Facing doubts, risks, and 
the worry of financial obligations, he 
blamed everything in sight—except him- 


self. 

I talked with Hemingway and con- 
vinced him of the simple facts: that he 
had been dazzled by his rapidly increasing 
income; that he had lost his sense of pro- 
persion. and that he, and he alone, was to 

lame for his predicament. 

When he began to think straight about 
it again, as he did, he got back into his 
old stride. To-day his yearly bonus aver- 


“You can wipe it off and never notice 
it,” he said truculently. 

“Yes, we can,” I told him; “but we 
won't do it!” 

“What if I quit_and get another job?” 

“If you quit, Carruthers, of course it 
will be wiped off—automatically! But 
let’s get straight on this, once for all. It’s 
not what matters to us, but what matters 
to you. Do you want to quit? Have you 
thought what it will mean if you do?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You made five thousand dollars for a 
couple of years, didn’t you?” 

S r (Continued on page rr) 


August H. Landwehr 


S MANAGER of the Holland Furnace Company, 
one of the leading firms of its kind in America, Mr. 
Landwehr directs the activities of seven hundred sales- 
men. Eighteen years ago he organized this company 
and, owing largely to his efforts, its business has 
doubled every second year. Born on g farm in Missouri, 
Mr. Landwehr attended public school, and then, at 


the age of sixteen, he began working as an office boy 
in a publication house. When he was only twenty-one 
he was head of a sales force of one hundred and twenty- 
eight men. Mr. Landwehr is now forty-four years old, 
and lives at Holland, Michigan, where he is actively 
associated with a number of organizations, in addition 
to the furnace company. 
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me” se The Little Church Around the Corner” 


i i is the name by which The Church of the 
Transfiguration, in New York City, is known 
all over the country. The church was founded in 


1t) since 1871 it has been regarded by theatrical 


peor e as their church, because of an incident re- 
ated in the accompanying article, Among the fa- 
mous actors whose funerals have been held here 
are Edwin Booth, Richard Mansfield, Dion Bouci- 
cault, Sidney Drew, and Nat Goodwin. Sarah 
Bernhardt attended its services when she was in 
New York. Henry Irving was a member, John 
Drew still attends there. O. Sy and Vernon 
Castle were buried from this church. It has been 
the scene of 60,000 weddings, 25,000 funerals, 


and 20,000 baptisms. 
ECKMAN & REUTTER, INC. 


PACH BROS., N. V. 


Rev, J. H. Randolph Ray 


OCTOR RAY is only the 

third rector the Little 
Church has had. He was born in 
Mississippi, in 1886, and was edu- 
cated in Virginia. After study- 
ing law at Columbia University, 
he spent two years as a news- 
paper reporter; then studied for 
theministry at General Theological 
Seminary. Before coming to The 
Little Church Around the Corner, 
he was for six years Dean of the 
Cathedral at Dallas, Texas. 


Why This Little Church Has 
A Million Friends 


Fifty years ago, a clergyman in New York City, by one simple act of friendly 
service, touched the hearts of thousands—Since then, this spirit of kind- 
ness, always being shown afresh, has made “The Little Church 
Around the Corner” known and loved everywhere 


By Mary B. Mullett 


HE most famous church in 
America—and also the best be- 
loved—is the one that is known 
all over the country as “The 
Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner.” Every year thousands of strangers 
visit it in New York, and carry home with 
them a lasting memory of this haven of 
friendliness in the midst of the great city. 

It is no lofty and imposing edifice, 
wrought of marble and stone. Its low, 
rambling walls are of commonplace brick, 
painted a commonplace brown. It is over- 
shadowed by towering buildings, their 
hundreds of windows looking far down on 
its clustered gables. 

hey look down, too, on the green 
oasis of its churchyard, where flowers 
bloom in summer, and a fountain plays, 
and birds make their homes in tiny houses 
among the branches of trees. 

Every day, and all day long, one can 
watch the people passing through the 
gateway, up the walk that curves to the 
open oon and on into the quiet and 
peace that await them like a benediction. 

They are of all creeds, all classes, all 
countries. They come with their joys 
and hopes and thanksgivings. And they 
come also with their burdens of grief and 
of bitterness, their broken hearts and 
their wrecked lives. But whether they 
come in joy or in sorrow, they find sym- 
pathy here, and understanding. _ 

It is in Twenty-ninth Street, just off 
Fifth Avenue; and its real name is “The 
Church of the Transfiguration.” But that 
name has long ceased to be used, except 
officially. The world has adopted instead 
the half-contemptuous phrase that was 
applied to the church more than fifty 

ears ago by a narrow-minded pharisee— 
ut which, in the hearts of the people, has 
come to have a glorified meaning. 


HE incident occurred in 1871, when 
Joseph Jeferoon went to the rector of a 

; adison Avenue—a church, by 
the , which is no longer there—and 
asked him to read the burial service at 
the funeral of George Holland, a well- 
known actor. The clergyman apparently 
re actors as outcasts, even after 
they were dead, for he declined to officiate 
at the service. However, he did offer a 


su x 
there's a little church around the 


comer,” he said, “where they do that 
sort of thing.” 

Whereupon, dear old Joe Jefferson ex- 
claimed: “Then God bless the little 


church around the corner!” 


From this alleged Man of God who had 


so little of the spirit of God, Jefferson - 


went “around the corner;” and there he 
did find a little church, and a great- 
hearted rector, George Hendrick Hough- 
ton, to whom no human being was an out- 
cast from God’s love, or from his own. 

From that day, The Little Church 
Around the Corner has been beloved, not 
only by everyone connected with the 
theatre but by millions of other human 
beings as well. If it needed yet another 
name, it could have no better or truer 
one than “The Church of the Friendly 
Heart.” 

Last October it celebrated its diamond 
jubilee. It was founded in 1848 by that 
same Dr. George H. Houghton to whom 
Joe Jefferson went with his request. After 
forty-nine years of service, the first rector 
died, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Dr. George Clarke Houghton. He too, 
in the best and truest sense, was a Man of 
God. For twenty-six years he ministered 
at the little church, building it more and 
more closely into the hearts of people 
everywhere. 


Fror a long time I have lived just across 
the way from the green yard, with its 
flowers and the softly playing fountain. 
There was a certain upper window in the 
rectory which I, like many other people, 
knew to be in Doctor Houghton’s study. 
Always at night there was a light behind 
that window; and we, who passed along 
the street, would look up at it—and go 
on, feeling somehow a little safer, a little 
less alone, because of the kindly presence 
we knew to be there. 

Then, one night last April, no light was 
there. The window was dark. - The eve- 
ning before, Death had stolen into that 
room and gently put out the light of life 
itself. 

And so the second rector went away, 
and a third came in his place. People who 
loved all that the Little Church stood for 
—its kindliness, its friendliness, its simple 
poolne wondered whether there would 

e a changed spirit under the new régime. 
But as the months slipped by their fears 
also passed. For there was no change, 
except that the old spirit seemed to gain 
an even greater warmth and vitality. 

he new rector was not wholly new to 
the church. Doctor Houghton had chosen 
him as his vicar months before that April 
evening when tne Visitor, who comes 
once—and only once—to every human 
being, had brought his summons. 

Neither was the new rector strange to 


the city itself. For several years he had 
been Dean of the Cathedral at Dallas, 
Texas; but before that he had lived more 
than ten years in New York. His name 
was J. H. Randolph Ray. He was born 
in Mississippi, educated in Virginia, 
studied law at Columbia University, in 
New York, and spent several years as a 
newspaper reporter in that city. 

“When I look back on my experiences,” 
he said to me, “it seems as if every step 
must have been planned by some Niches 
Power, that I might be better fitted for 
the very work I have now. But the one 
thing that has been worth more to me 
than anything else was m experience as 
a reporter on the Brooklyn Eagle,’ in 
1907, during a great financial panic. 

“At that time, I was going through a 
mental phase that is common to a great 
many young men. Little by little, I had 
been losing my faith in religion, until I 
was practically an atheist. And I had 
lost not only my faith in God, but also 
much of my faith in human nature. Now, 
it is a curious fact that, while newspaper 
experience turns many men into confirmed 
cynics, it had Piense the opposite effect 
on me. It cured me of my unbelief. 

“You may remember that the panic of 
1907 caused a good many bank failures. 
As a reporter, I came into contact with 
the men who were involved in these fail- 
ures or who were affected by them. It 
was, to me, an extraordinary demonstra- 
tion of the fact that there are two sides to 
every human being! Or, to put it in that 
familiar and wonderful saying, ‘There 
is so much good in the worst of us, and so 
much bad in the best of us.’ 

“I found unsuspected weaknesses in 
men who were considered models of up- 
rightness and of honor. And I found un- 
dreamed-of kindliness, loyalty, and gen- 
erosity in men whom public opinion and 
the law branded as criminals. 


s AS I gained this insight into human 
. souls, I realized that the religion of 
Christ meets their needs with an under- 
standing which is nothing less than Di- 
vine. I could not conceive, and I cannot 
now conceive, how any merely human 
mind could have fonmiulated a religion so 
perfect. I had no alternative but to ac- 
cept it as aie human: 

“As my faith in God came back, my 
life work seemed clear before me—and 
here I am! I would rather be a minister 
of God than anything else in the world; 
and I would bathe be His minister in the 
Little Church than (Continued on page 176) 
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The Song in the Dark 


A double-barreled newspaper story 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 


N ONE day no one out in the 
big world had ever heard of 
him. By noon of the next they 
were talking of him every- 
where. Millions were thrilled 

by reading of what he had done. 

The broadcast radio that evening spoke 
his name in hundreds of thousands of 
homes: 


Groton mine disaster. The situation in the 
Macara mine at Groton, Illinois, where a seri- 
ous gas explosion occurred this morning, re- 
mains the same. On account of the destruc- 
tion of ventilating apparatus, rescue crews have 
been obliged to proceed 
slowly; but it is still hoped 
that Nicolo may have suc- 
ceeded in his desperate at- 
tempt to lead the miners to 
some remote gallery where 
they may be able to survive. 


Millions of people were 
interested in Nicolo that 
night; but in time, of 
course, they were bound 
to forget. To Jim Stee- 
ver and Lucy Blaine he 
became of the utmost 
importance personally 
and permanently. It 
happened in this way: 

o Steever was re- 
porting “city stuff” for 
the Chicago“*Telegraph.” 
He was a good news- 
paper man, alert and 
clear-minded and in ex- 
cellent health. He ate 
irregularly and hastily, 
but he was only twenty- 
six and he stood it beau- 
tifully. Steever had been 
“on” the newspaper 
throughout the four years 
since his graduation from 
the University of Chi- 
cago; and in that time 
had seen and done many 
things. But he had not 
married. He had not 
even asked anyone to 
marry him. everthe- 
less, he was in love— 
with Lucy Blaine. He 
had not proposed to her, 
for the simple reason 
that he was sure she 
would laugh at him. 

Lucy also was a re- 
porter, working on the 
“ Express,” for which she 
did some “straight sto- 
ries”’—as she referred to 
the ordinary, original re- 
porting of news events; 

ut she was best at “‘spill- 
ing the sob’’—a trade 
name for write-ups of the 
“human” and emotional 
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By Edwin Balmer 


H. D. 


touches to be found in every big news 
story. Just now she was on the Bramp di- 
vorce case, and she had been seeing a good 
deal of Jim lately, for he was on it too. 
Both of them happened to be boarding 
on the north side, up by Edgewater Beach. 
So when she worked late they sometimes 
took the same elevated train home. 
When it was very late, an hour like one 
o'clock in the morning, Jim insisted upon 
escorting Lucy to the flat building where 
she roomed. “Silly!” said Lucy. “As if I 
couldn’t take care of myself walking home 
as well as when I’m out late on a story.” 


Jim gazed at her face, wh 
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Lucy was pretty, with lots of dark 
chestnut hair which was fine and soft- 
looking. She had an even, delicate profile 
and calm blue eyes. She was straight, 
five feet five inches in height, with good 
firm shoulders. She had done a lot of 
swimming at college, and she danced well. 

Jim appreciated this, and upon a few 
occasions, when they had evenings “off,” 
he took her to dinner at the Green Mill or 
the Marigold Garden and danced with her 
outdoors. Then they discussed people 
and general topics incisively and frankly. 
They discussed marriage—impersonally. 


ch was turned away 


or 
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They agreed that marriage was and ought 
to be “an evolution.” 

“Toward what, do you think?” asked 

im. 
J “Toward more complete freedom for 
the woman, obviously,” said Lucy. 

They discussed the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an arrangement which had 
been made by a lawyer and a woman 
novelist of their acquaintance. In this 
arrangement the husband and wife sepi 
their own establishments and met. only 
when they were inclined to and when the 
business of their separate careers seemed 
to make it possible. 

On this night, when so many people 
were becoming excited over Nicolo, Jim 
had finished the write-up of his late inter- 
view on the Bramps, and had turned it in, 
hoping to hear Mr. Marshfield’s “That’s 
all, Steever” in time to catch the elevated 
train at quarter to one. But just then 
the managing editor came in. ; 

“They’re still calling up about Nicolo,” 
he said to the city action. “Hadn’t we 
better send somebody down there?” 

“T began to think so some time ago. 


Ot 


from him. “What do you want to do?” he asked 


Say, Steever, what’s doing with you?” 

‘Nothing, sir,” said Jim. And a mo- 
ment later he had his assignment to 
Groton. 

Groton was down-state about a hundred 
and thirty miles. The disaster at the 
Macara mine would have been a “big” 
story even without Nicolo, for forty-six 
men had been trapped by the explosion 
and the following fire. eantpewe had 
been rescued, but the other twenty-four 
were “missing.” 


PROM the office Jim hurried to a rail- 
road station where a train was starting 
down-state a few minutes after one. It 
was made up mostly of express cars, but 
there was one day coach. As he entered, 
Jim saw a slim girl in the aisle near the 
middle of the car under the garish glare 
of the gaslight. She was putting a coat 
in the rack above the brown plush seats. 
It was Lucy. 


Apparently they were going to have the 
car to themselves except for two men, evi- 
dently salesmen, whowere already slouched 
down in their seats and trying to sleep. 
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“Hello,” he hailed Lucy quietly, so as 
not to arouse the slumberers. 

She turned. “Why, hello, Jim!” she 
said and gave him her hand. 

“Going to Groton?” he asked. 

“That’s it!” 

“People been calling your office, too?” 
Jim asked. 

“Haven’t they!” said Lucy. 

“And probably it’s all a bunch of bunk 
about Nicolo,” declseed Jim. 

They talked “shop” for a few minutes, 
then Jim asked: “Where’s your ticket?” 

He took it and thrust it in the binding 
of the plush of the seat in front of her. 
“Go to sleep now,” he advised. “TIl tell 
the conductor where to wake us up.” 

He retreated to a seat across ie aisle 
and a row back, where he would not be 
too intrusive but from where he could 
watch over her. Presently, when her head 
disappeared behind the seat he got up and 
looked at her. K 

She was asleep. Shehad an elbow on the 
narrow windowsill and her hand supported 
her head, which swayed slightly with 
the movement of the train. She was a little 
flushed and her lips were 
softer-looking and fuller 
than he had ever seen 
them. She had long dark 
lashes and very white 
lids. Little curls of her 
hair came awry, making 
her altogether adorable. 


HALF past four at Gro- 
tonwasa black, rainy 
hour. There was a dri 
ing station shed, dimly 
it by a smoky kerosene 
lamp. There was a short 
row of dark, dripping 
roofs across a morass of 
road; beyond was noth- 
ing but drench. 

in learned that Ma- 
cara mine was about 
three miles to the south- 
west down a switch line 
for the coal cars. There 
was also a road, which 
might be traversed in 
the automobile of ore 
Buxby, who was sleep- 
ing at present in a 
house across the way. 

“Twenty-four still 
missing in Macara?” 
Jim asked the station 
agent. 

“That’s the number, 
they say.” 

“The stuff they sent 
yesterday about that fel- 
low Nicolo,” Jim con- 
tinued. “All bunk, I 
suppose.” 

“No, sir! There’s been 
some bunk, all right, 
goin’ up my wire; ae 
not about Nicolo. There 
sure is a singin’ man! He 
did what they say. l 
know him, Nicolo!” And 
the agent attempted the 
hum of a tune which Jim 
did not recognize. 

While he was talkin 
with the agent, Lucy ha 
started to leave the train 
shed. 
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“Where are you going?” demanded 
im. 
J “Over to wake up Buxby.” 

“Not you,” said Jim, and when Lucy 
continued to deny dependence upon him 
he thrust her back under shelter and 
jumped into the mud. 

Buxby proved to be wakable, and 
agreeable to a_before-dawn drive to 

acara mine. He brought out an old 
touring car with curtains up. Lucy and 
Jim got in behind. 

“Idiot, you’re soaked!” Lucy rebuked 
him, and ihe put a hand on his coat. 

““Wouldn’t you have been?” 

“No. My coat’s waterproof.” 

She withdrew her hand and they sat 
apart and silent while the car lurched 
and splashed through the mud. Buxby, on 
the other hand, was decidedly talkative. 
He was a large man, past middle 
age, of genial, philosophical dis- 
position. 

“I never see a 
newspaper man 
traveling with his 
wife before,” he 
commented. 

“You haven’t 
seen one now,” 
Jim put him right. 
This is Miss 
Blaine; she’s come 
down for the Chi- 
cago ‘Express’.” 

“So that’s it!” 
said Buxby, cheer- 
fully. “My mistake. Well, I nev- 
er before see a lady reporter, 
either.” He seemed to feel 
this put him entirely to rights. ‘Though 
I often read their writin’s. It’s sure queer 
work for a girl, but helpful, maybe; yes, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if it proved right 
helpful. Not a bad idea, when you think 
it over, for a girl to see a lot of life, as well 
as a man; she'll be that much better to 
raise her children later.” 

ue decided it was time to take this 
colloquy in hand. 

“Theres a man named Nicolo down 
here,” he put in. 

“Nicolo Baresi!” the driver exclaimed 
with feeling. 

“Know him?” said Jim. 

“Him and Amata and all five.” 

“Five what?” asked Lucy. 

“Children, lady,” Buxby explained. 
“They’re about a year apart; the young- 
est come just last Christmas; and each 
prettier than the next one. Amata’s crazy 
about every one; she’s one of them women 
that children don’t never seem any trouble 
to. And Nicolo, he’s just a born daddy.” 
Buxby began to hum. 


T APPEARED to be impossible for any- 

body who knew Nicolo not to feel live- 
lier and like singing, or at least like hum- 
ming, when thinking of him. 

Jim asked: “Exactly what did he do, as 
you make it out?” 

Buxby waited a minute. “Well,” he 
said, “it was this way: 

“Here’s your mine with your shafts up 
and down and your cuts and cross-cuts 
leading away from the shafts way under- 
neath at every level where there’s coal. 
You got two shafts, or airways—your 
down-cast air course to carry air into the 
mine and your up-cast to carry it out. 
They're close together, but vou got air 
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stoppings, you understand, and doors and 
brattices to keep your air from short-cir- 
cuiting and not goin’ where it’s needed. 
You got blowers overhead to keep it 
movin’ into the mine. If-air ain’t coming 
in all the time, you don’t live below; you 
understand that. 

“You use up the air; and, besides, gas 
collects from the coal—three or four kinds 
of gas. Even when everything’s in order,, 
your blowers goin’ and your air courses all 
right, gas somehow gets ahead of you— 
fire damp or flash damp, or maybe too 
much fine coal dust gets hangin’ in the 
air. 

“I don’t know as they’ve decided which 
did the business in 
Macara yesterday. 
Maybe it was all of 
them. Anyway, here 
comes your explo- 
sion in your lowest 
level; and your air’s 
gone. The explo- 
sion’s used it up; 
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Jim talked to several men and to 

a few of the women, who dully and 

stubbornly stood around in the 
mine building 


your doors and air bridges and brattices 
are gone, so they can’t get more air down 
to you from above even if the blowers are 
all right—which they ain’t. 

“There was forty-one men workin’ in 
that level in Macara when this come. 
Some of ’em—eighteen—was between the 
shaft and the explosion; the rest was on the 
other side of it. They was twenty-three. 
Nicolowas with the eighteen whonaturally 
took for the shaft to get out of the mine be- 
fore the second explosion come. For every- 
body knew there was goin’ to be another. 

“T’ve heard the engineers say how it 
happens they come in pairs, mine explo- 
sions. The first one is fair local, you see, 
usin’ up all the air right where it goes off 
and blowin’ down doors and timbers, as 


I’ve said; it leaves a lot of hot gas and 
some burning; but after the explosion’s 
gone off, there’s a reaction; and air from 
other parts of the mine is sucked in to 
where the fire is. For a few minutes it’s 
all busy mixing with the gases, makin’ 
ready to explode again. 


‘“TRHAT’S when the miners, who are 

placed lucky, got a chance to get out 
of the mine; and when the other boys want 
to beat it as far into the mine as possible. 
For the second blast’s about ready to go; 
and then there won’t be no more. For 
there’s no more air for breathin’ or for ex- 
plodin.’ There’s no air—just poison— 
afterdamp! 

“Now, Nicolo Baresi, Im sayin’, was 
with the eighteen that had a chance for a 
ride out of the mine before the second ex- 
plosion. He was as near the cage as any; 
he had as much chance and right as any- 
body for a place in the only hoist there 
was goin’ to be up that shaft. 

“But just atkthat minute, he seen some 
of the other bunch—the twenty-three that 
had been further off—running toward the 
shaft. And Nicolo—he yelled and run 
back to ’em. 

“They didn’t have a chance to get up 
that shaft; and every one of ’em would 
have known it if they’d stopped to think. 
But they wasn’t stoppin’. They was just 
runnin’ right to where the next explosion 

was about to come off. 

And Nicolo, he’d left the 

shaft and was runnin’ at 

“em to head ’em back. 

‘That’sallanybody knows 
~ now; for that’s the last 
that anybody saw that 
got out of the 
mine. 

“The cage was 
just startin’ up; 
and the explo- 
sion came off 
just as the cage 
was reachin’ the 
top and gave it a 
lift at the end. So nobody 
knows what Nicolo done; I 
mean, what he put over and 
how much he got away with. 
For that second blast was the 
real boy. ‘But I'll say Nicolo 
thought of somethin’; he sure 
gave up his ride out to the air 
forthesakeoftryin’ somethin’ !”’ 

After steering through sev- 
eral more puddles, Bathe con- 
sidered aloud: ‘What makes 
a man different? There was 
eighteen men that all see what 
was goin’ to happen to the rest 
of’em. But Nicolo, he was the 
only one that jumped to try to 
stop it.” 

Nobody on the back seat 
offered any theory. Presently 
Jim asked: “What are we 
coming to?” 

“Macara mine.” 

There were black buildings with two 
powerful electric lights high up on poles 
and protected by reflectors. A pump and 
blowers were going. The rescue crews 
were at work. 

Lucy and Jim stepped from Buxby’s 
car and went to their work, in the process 
of which Jim lost track of Lucy. He 
didn’t worry (Continued on page 160) 
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‘Learn to Let Go 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


T IS just as important to know how 
and when to let go, as it is to know 
how to take hold and to work hard. 
There is no force in the world that 
does not need to be checked by some 
other force. There is no truth that ought 
not to be qualified by other truths. Busi- 
ness success is good, but those who sacri- 


fice everything to gain it are more than’ 


likely to become hard. There is such a 
thing, after all, as gaining the whole world 
and losing your own soul. 

What is it we all want? 
I take it every one of us 
wants, first of all, to live a 
life of reasonable content- 
ment and poise; in other 
words, we want happiness. 
Nobody would want to be a 
billionaire if it was at the 
price of the daily agony of 
indigestion. Nobody would 
want to be President, if he 
knew that it meant he was 
to be assassinated. 

In the second place, every 
one of us wants to get 
ahead, or to get on, or to 
succeed, or whatever you've 
a mind to call it; that is, he 
wants the fullest play for 
his abilities and a fair re- 
ward for his work. 

Areal triumph of life con- 
sists in the proper balance 
of both of these objects. 
To make no effort, to con- 
tent one’s self merely with 
being happy, to be satis- 
fied with mediocrity and 
obscurity appeals to very 
few. 

On the other hand, few of 
us would choose fame and 
riches and power if we posi- 
tively knew that our lives 
would be a daily stretch of 
wretchedness. 

What we want, therefore, 
is to do the business of get- 
ting on, yet not to overdo it. 

The secret of this lies in 
the. art of Letting Go. 

Our problem is to be successful and 
happy, not to be successful or happy. 

human being is a force, or, rather, 
a bundle of forces. Every known force in 
the world is rhythmic. No force is con- 
tinuous. 

The wind comes in gusts. Water moves 
in waves. The movement of the sun and 
moon and of all the heavenly bodies, 
including our own planet, -is rhythmic. 
The year has its recurring seasons. The 
blood. circulates through our body, not 
in an evenly flowing current but by pulse 
beats. We breathe rhythmically. 

The same thing is true of the human 
spirit. Our minds have their lights and 
shadows, exaltations and depressions, 
heights and depths. We must do our work 
certain hours of the day, and certain 
other hours we must sleep. 


If we are to be in line with Nature 
therefore—and there can be no real eff- 
ciency that does not conform to Nature— 
our whole life must observe the law of 
rhythm. 

o keep everlastingly going at high 
tension brings—nervous prostration. 

In our talk we must not shout all the 
time. If we do, it will have the same effect 
as if we said nothing. Emphasis, to have 
any force at all, must be intermittent. 


The Nap That Saved My Life 


“TN ORDER to get the most out of re- 
laxation it should be habitual,” says 
Doctor Crane. “We should plan our rest 
as deliberately as we plan our work. A 
good many years ago I deliberately set 
about contracting a habit of sleeping for 
an hour after the midday meal. It took 
me a long time, something over a year, 
to get this habit; but I got it, and ever 
since the habit has held me. 
“I confidently believe that that little 
break in the day’s activities, that little 
period of letting go, has saved my life. I 
do not always sleep the whole hour, but 
even when I cannot sleep I lie still and 
rest. 

“I am no doctor of medicine, but I 
know many people who are drifting along 
toward nervous wreckage, and who could 
be brought back to poise and health if 
they would form the habit of stealing an 
hour out of the day’s activities—an hour 
of silence, and darkness and rest.” 


In business, the man who is bustling 
all the time is not so successful as the man 
who bustles vigorously at the right time, 
and, the rest of the time, resumes his 
calm. 

This law operates even in morals. 
Those who are in deadly earnest all the 
time amount to little more than those 
who are not earnest at all. As our expe- 
rience enlarges, we discover that a great 
many things are of no real importance. 
Some things matter a great deal, and 
we ought to be very earnest and con- 
scientious about them. But to keep a 
keen conscience and an accurate sense of 
right and wrong we need large spaces of 
indifference. Occasionally we need to 
loiter and laugh. We can hardly appre- 
ciate the lofty Mountains of Importance 
unless we have traveled quite a distance 


along the great Plains of Unimportance. 

Mothers can easily alienate their chil- 
dren by magnifying the morality or im- 
morality of everything they do. 

We can be too sober and solemn, just 
as we can be too frivolous and thougbtless. 
The well-ordered life needs a little of 
both. If life is going to be sweet and 
wholesome, it has to be composed some- 
thing after the manner of the soda biscuits 
our mothers used to make. That is, there 

must be just the right pro- 
portion of sour milk and 
soda. If there is too much 
soda the biscuit is green. If 
there is too much sour milk 
the biscuit is soggy. 


VERY one of us needs 

an avocation as well 
as a vocation; for all work 
and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy. 

The best avocation is a 
hobby. A hobby is some- 
thing that fascinates us and 
holds us. It gets us away 
from the ordinary rut, and 
we come back to our more 
serious business refreshed 
and strengthened. 

Play is not much good 
unless we play hard, unless 
it absorbs us. For when we 
play with all our might we, 
do not play very long. 
When we play without 
much interest we are likely 
to be playing all the time. 

We are sometimes ex- 
horted never to worry. This 
is a mistake. Everybod 
ought to worry at times. If 
there is anything to worry 
about, we should wor 
about it hard, get throug 
with it, and rest. The worry 
that kills is the worry that 
we cannot let go, that keeps 
constantly nagging at us 
and irritating us. 

Will-power is indicated 
not only by ability to hang 
on, but also by ability to let go. 

When you clench your fists and set 
your jaw and narrow your eyes and say 
that you will, and when you keep your- 
self screwed up to this tension, it may 
be a sign that you are a strong personality, 
but how about the reverse lever? Can you 
work that? Can you take off your mighty 
purpose when you take off your clothes, 
and go to bed and sleep, and not lie awake 
there revolving the thing over and over 
till the last nerve is frazzled? 

Can you sit down in a chair and let 
every muscle unloosen and every carking 
care slide off, and eat an apple and laugh 
at a joke and play with the cat? 

Life’s a good deal of a run and jump; 
and how far you can jump depends on 
how far back you start. In other words, 
the force of the (Continued on page 146) 
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Great Things Are Being Done 
By Men Who Think Boldly 


C. F. Kettering, engineer and scientist, tells how these audacious thinkers are 
changing and improving the objects we constantly use—He says, for example, 
that the automobiles of the future will make those of to-day look like ox- 
carts; and that, sometime, we will learn from the grass seed and the 
grain of corn how to “solidify” the sun’s energy, and live on it 


ET us begin with the story of the 
Hunting Wasp! It is a typical 
Kettering story. 

Along about the middle of 

the summer, when crickets are 

plentiful the Hunting Wasp digs a hole 
in the ground and deposits in it three 
crickets that are nice and fat. She does 
not kill them; she merely paralyzes them 
by stinging them once, and 
once only, in the motor 
nerve. She then turns the 
aralyzed crickets on their 
backs lays an egg in a cer- 
tain place on the middle 
cricket and closes up the 
nest. Theegg hatches in a few 
days. The larva eats the 
crickets, spins a cocoon 
around itself, and lies in the 
silken bed until the follow- 
ing spring. The pupa then 
cuts its way out and be- 
comes a wasp, to repeat 
exactly the same life cycle. 

When some old ruins 
were excavated, a sample 
of the Hunting Wasp’s 
handiwork was found. It 
was done exactly as it is 
done to-day! In the cen- 
turies that have elapsed, 
the formula has not varied 
one iota. The Hunting 
Wasp changes nothing, im- 
proves nothing, asks no 
questions, makes no sug- 
gestions. All the mother 
wasp wants is food and sun- 
shine, and a chance to lay 
up three crickets for her 
young. 

Now, the trouble with 
the human race is that too 
many of us are wasps, says 
Mr. Kettering. We run alors the same 
old ruts. If somebody presents something 
new, we know positively that it won’t 
work. We think the world is finished; 
that things are always going to be just 
about the way they are now. 

That’s all right, as applied to wasps; 
but man is different. Man is the only 
experiment the Lord ever tried; he is the 
unfinished work of the Creator. Every- 
thing else in nature operates pretty much 
automatically, according to the conditions 
imposed in the beginning. 

ut when the Lord came to man, He 
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cent progress next year? 
this business double its sales? Or cut its 
expenses in half?’ 

“You may never attain your ideal, if 
you set it so high, but you'll go a lot 
further than if you wasted time trying to 
sew a patch on what you did the year 
before.” 


By Bruce Barton 


said: “I am going to let one of these 
creatures of mine do some thinking and 
see if he destroys himself or perfects 
himself.” 

That experiment isn’t finished. It’s 
just begun. And to insure its success we 
need a lot more Men and fewer Wasps; 
more people who will be dissatisfied with 
last years results and processes; more 
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On Last Year’s Job? 


HE big thing,” says Mr. Kettering, 
sis to have the courage to ask for 
enough. Most men think, ‘If I can do ten 
per cent better next year than I did last 
year I’m making greater progress than the 
average person. I’m all right.’ But what 
a man needs once in a while is to turn his 


desk around, put his feet on it, and say, 
‘What [ve done so far is nothing at all. 
Now, how can I make one hundred per 


people who will say, “It’s a sure bet that 
things are going to be done differently 
ten years from now.” Why wait ten 

ears? Why not do them differently now? 
We need more people who will break into 
the complacent and settled routine with 
that annoying little word why! Man’s 
great battle is that of intelligence versus 
heredity. 

This, as I said, is a' typical Ketterin 
story, but it woefully lacks the fire an 
picturesque fervor that are C. F. Ketter- 
ing. No written word can do full justice 
to an interview with him. One can use 


Or, how can 


crisp, colloquial sentences, but they are a 
poor means for mirroring a mind which 
seems to be literally exploding into 
speech; and you can’t translate gestures 
and facial expressions into print, for they 
are stimulating beyond the possibilities 
of cold type. 

If a sculptor were seeking a model 
for a statue of the typical Yankee, he 
could hardly do better than 
to select Mr. Kettering. He 
has the long, loose frame 
that characterized the pio- 
neers who pushed out from 
New England to the Middle 
West. e has, too, the 
Yankee nasal tones, and 
the habit of driving ab- 
ruptly to the point, with- 
out ceremony or loss of 
time. The city of Dayton 
is dotted with industries 
and other evidences that 
his habit of asking “Why?” 
is a profitable one to pursue. 


“WHY must a man get 
out into the mud to 
crank his car?” Kettering 
asked himself. And out of 
that questioning came a 
revolutionary system of 
starting, lighting, and igni- 
tion for automobiles. 

“Why can’t my mother 
have electric lights and 
other modern conveniences 
and comforts?” he asked 
himself again. “Why must 
she be cut off from the 
enjoyment of these things 
just because she lives off 
the main road, on a farm?” 

And from that line of 
thinking came an industry 
making electric light and power plants for 
farm homes and other places, together 
with house pumps, washing machines, and 
other electrical devices. 

“What sort of car is the automobile 
of the future going to be?” asked Ketter- 
ing, a third time; and that question land- 
ed him where he is to-day, vice president 


“of the General Motors Corporation, in 


charge of the General Motors Research 
Corporation at Dayton, the largest 
laboratories of their kind in the world. 

I visited him there some weeks ago, 
and asked him what he had about the 
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place to interest a man who doesn’t know 
a volt from a differential and has no 
desire to learn. 

“Well, you might answer that in two 
ways,” he began, crossing his legs and 
leaning over the arm of his chair. “In 
the first place, the average man is an 
automobile owner these days—or is 
going to be—and he wants to know what 
the car of the future will be like. We 
can tell him something about that. A 
man came in to see me the other day. 

“‘Ket, he said, ‘I don’t see 
what’s the use of all this re- 
search business. Don’t you 
think the automobile cf to-day 
is just about as perf:ct as it 
ever will be?’ 

“*Perfect!? I shot oack at 
him. ‘Do you mean to tell me 
that if you had Aladdin’s 
lamp and could wish for any 
kind of an automobile you 
wanted, you would wish for 
the noisy, expensive, bumpy 
thing we sell you now? Not 
on your life! You’d ask for a 
limousine that would weigh 
less than a thousand pounds, 
sell for less than a thousand 
dollars, and run fifty miles on 
a gallon of gas. That’s what 
you’d want; and some day we 
may be able to give you some- 
thing like that. 


“ {QNE thing you can be sure 
of,” Mr. Kettering con- 
tinued; “the car of the future 
is going to be as much better 
than the car of to-day as the 
car of to-day is better than the 
ox cart. Not everybody believes 
that. There are lots of folks 
with ox-cart minds, riding 
around in automobiles. But 
it’s the truth, and that’s the 
first thing that ought to be 
interesting to the average man. 
“* A few weeks ago we had 
about a dozen big automo- 
bile distributors down here. 
I said to them, ‘I want 
each one of you to sit down 
and write out the improve- 
ments you would like to 
have made in the automo- 
bile in the next five years.’ 
“So they wrote out their specifications 
of what the car of five years from now 
ought to be. Then I left the papers on m 
desk, and took them for a tour throug 
the laboratories, where we are working 
out the problems of the car of the future 
as we see them. When we got back to 
my office, one of the men reached over 
to the desk, picked his paper from the 
list, and tore ıt up. 
“Hey, there,’ esi: ‘what’s the idea?’ 
“The idea?’ he responded, in a dis- 
gusted tone of voice. ‘Why, we asked for 
a lot of little five per cent improvements. 
We didn’t know how to ask for enough.’ 
“The second thing goes nearer home. 
What’s your average man interested in 
more than his car, or his business, or 
anything else? He’s interested in himself 
of course. John Jones is glad to be told 
what his future car is going to be; but 
the principal question ‘that occupies 
his mind is, ‘What is the John Jones 
of the future going to be? Well, we 


mobiles. 


Done by Men Who Think Boldly, by Bruce Barton 


have some ideas on that subject, too. 

“Suppose you are John Jones. The 
big thing in your future is to substitute 
new facts for old opinions. The first step is 
to take everything out of your desk that 
should not be there Gant. that’s about 
ninety per cent of the contents of the 
average desk), turn it around so that you 
can look out of a different window, 
or at a different stretch of wall, and 
then say to yourself, ‘Is this business 
built on fundamentals, or is it simply 
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Charles F. Kettering, president of the General Motors Research 
Corporation, and actively connected with many other great in- 
dustries, is the inventor of an electric lighting system for farm- 
houses, and of a starting, lighting, and ignition device for auto- 
Selecting his work early in life. 
electrical and mechanical engineering at Ohio State 
He was born near Loudonville, Ohio, and now lives 


the result of an unstudied development?’ 

“First of all,” Mr. Kettering went on, 
“‘you’ve got to form the habit of thinking 
about problems audaciously, even ex- 
travagantly. Let me tell you a couple of 
stories to illustrate what | mean. One of 
the companies that make automobiles 
asked us to look into the problem of 
painting an automobile. 


eS “HOW long does it take you to putacar 
through the paint shops?’ we asked. 
“*Thirty-one days,’ they answered. 
““Allright,’ we said; ‘let’s start by tryin 
tofindsomewayoffinishingacarinan hour! 
“They threw up their hands in holy 
horror. 
“Te can’t be done!’ they said. 
“Why not?” 
“<The paint won’t dry.’ 
“Ts there anything you can do to 
mane drying?” 
o. 


“All right; then let’s get another kind 
of paint.’ 


Mr. Kettering studied 
University. 
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“So we looked around, and finally we 
found a certain sort of enamel-like paint 
which is used on little metal objects— 
matchboxes and toilet articles and the 
like. We tried spraying it onto the side 
of a car with an air brush; and the only 
trouble was it dried so fast that if you 
didn’t hold the brush right close to the 
car, the paint would be hard before it hit 
the surface! Well, to make a long story 
short, we actually did finish a car in about 
an hour. Of course, it wasn’t exactly a 
handsome job; but it laid the 
foundation for some real re- 
sults. And the point I want 
to make is that we never 
would have obtained those re- 
sults if we had started to cut 
the thirty-one days down to 
thirty days, or to twenty-five 
days. But by starting extrava- 
gantly, by saying, ‘Let’s cut 
the thirty-one days down to 
one hour,’ we aid get some- 
where. 


es R, TAKE another exam- 

ple: I used to be con- 
nected with the electric lighting 
industry, and I attended a good 
many of the National Electric 
Light Association’s conven- 
tions. I can remember the 
time when the fight between 
the electric light and the gas 
lamp was a draw. 

“The electric light fellows 
said to the public, ‘All you 
have to do is to press a 
button.’ Whereupon, the gas 
fellows came back with a 
mantle and apparatus you 
could also work with a button. 
So for five years they pulled 
along, neck and neck, and in 
those five years the efficiency 
of the incandescent lamp in- 
creased only about five per cent. 

“Well, at a meeting at 
Chicago, a gentleman sitting 
in the rear of the room who 
wanted to project a little fri- 
volityintothediscussion, got 
upandsaid,‘I have a solution 
ofour electric light problem. 

All we have to do is to make 

a lamp three hundred per 
cent better than the one we have. Then 
there won’t be any gas light competition.’ 

“Of course nobody paid any attention 
to him, because they just knew it couldn’t 
be done. For if, in five years there had 
been only a five per cent improvement, 
why, by the time there could be a three- 
hundred per cent increase in efficiency 
we would all be where there aren’t any 
artificial lights at all. Besides, what 
would become of the electric light com- 
panies, if the lamps were made three hun- 
dred per cent more efficient? People 
would need only one third of the current 
to get the same amount of light, and all 
the electric light companies would go 
broke. At least, that was the way the 
argument ran, and the meeting broke up 
in gloom. 

“But, within five years of that meeting, 
the tungsten lamp had arrived and it was 
three hundred per cent as efficient as the 
old carbon lamp. But itwas commercially 
impractical. You remember those first 
tungsten lamps: (Continued on page 188) 
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A Majestic Pageant That Has 
1500 Million Players 


We look up at the heavens and, like children, say, “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star;” forgetting for the moment that these “little stars” are vast fiery suns, 
at incredible distances from us and from one another, whirling 
through space at a speed that defies the imagination— 
Amazing facts about this universe of ours 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


S NEARLY as I can remember, 
the first “piece” I learned to 
speak when I was a child was 
ds one about “Twinkle, twin- 
kle, little star; How I wonder 

what you are!” Since those 
days, we have found out a 
good deal about the stars, 
with the result that now we 
don’t wonder so much about 
them; but, more and more, 
we wonder at them. 

Not long ago I went to 
the great Yerkes Observa- 
tory at Williams Bay, Wis- 
consin, to see Professor Ed- 
win B. Frost, director of the 
institution and professor of 
Astrophysics in the Univer- 
sity of Chica o. I wanted 
to ask him how big this 
universe of ours really is. 

I did ask him! And after 
listening for several hours to 
facts and figures that made 
my brain fairly reel, I came 
away, saying to myself: 
“*Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star’! . . . Humph! Where 
did the man who wrote 
those words get that stuff 
about ‘little’ star? I feel 
like a microbe in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean!” 

That was my first reac- 
tion: a sense of the utter 
insignificance of us human 
beings, swarming like gnats 
on the huge i wheel of 
fate. But as I went on 
thinking of the marvels 
which Mr. Frost had de- 
scribed to me, my feeling 
changed. Instead of being 
crushed by the vastness of 
the universe, I began to 
realize that it gives us an 
even greater importance. 

Haven’t you ever noticed 
that people who live in New 
York are proud of that fact? 
When they register at a hotel in a little 
town, they don’t seem in the least ashamed 
to write “New York” after their names. 
On the contrary, they do it with quite a 
flourish. They are rather conceited be- 
cause they belong to the Big Town. 

I had somewhat the same feeling as I 

‘ought over the things Mr. Frost had 


told me: a feeling of pride that I belong 
not in any little picayune universe but to 
one so stupendous that it defies the imag- 
ination. And this applies to us all, 
whether we live in New York or in some 
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The great nebula in Andromeda, magnificent as it is, can be 
seen only faintly with the naked eye. Some astronomers estimate 
that its distance from us is so immense that it requires 500,000 
years for its light to reach us. 
mous that the light from suns at one edge of the spiral takes 
more than 15,000 years to travel across to the opposite side 


little cross-roads village. The poorest man 
or woman in the world is a citizen of the Big 
Universe. And the bigger the universe, the 
more wonderful it is to be a part of it. 

Take, for instance, any one of those 
little stars that twinkle, “like a diamond 
in the sky.” Do you remember that 
astronomers actually measured one of 


And its size is so enor- 


these stars, Betelgeuse, a few years ago? 
They announced that its diameter was 
300 times that of our own sun; 35,000 
times that of the earth. 

Suppose you go out of doors some eve- 
ning and take a look at 
Betelgeuse. You can easil 
find it, for it is the-red dual 
star in the northeast part of 
the constellation of Orion. 
Every school-child knows 
this constellation, with its 
three bright stars forming 
Orion’s “belt.” 

Having located Betel- 
geuse, you will admit that it 
is quite a nice little star, al- 
though nothing extraordi- 
nary. But if that “nice 
little star” should intrude 
into our family cirele— 
composed of the sun and its 
planets—it would be like an 
elephant trying to make it- 
self at home in your parlor. 

The bulk of Betelgeuse is 
twenty-seven million times 
that of our sun! If this 
“nice little star” tred to 
take the place of the sun, 
Venus aie: the earth would 
be crowded out, or else 
swallowed up in its mass. 
Even Mars, which is 140 
million miles from the sun, 
would barely escape this 
vast intruder. Perhaps you 
have noticed the bright 
star, Antares, which is seen 
in our southern sky in sum- 
mer and early autumn. 
Well, that star has forty 
million times the bulk of our 
sun. 

It is lucky for us that the 
stars are home-bodies. They 
don’t go visiting around. 
However, if they should 
break this rule now, and 
suddenly decide to call on 
us, we won’t be here to know 
it. Betelgeuse, for example, is more than 
a thousand trillions of miles away from us! 
Yet in this splendid universe of ours, 
Betelgeuse is almost a near neighbor, com- 
pared with some others. With this article 
is printed a picture of the great spiral 
nebula in Andromeda, which ts probably 
2,500 times as far from us as Betelgeuse is. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE YERKES OBSERVATORY 


The famous nebula in Orion is a wonderful mass of gas, seething and 
writhing with internal commotion, and dotted with stars like jewels 
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Using this diagram, pick out some of the interesting features 

in Orion. Betelgeuse is the star whose diameter was recently 

measured. The three stars in the center, ‘‘the belt,” are giant 

suns. Rigel has been estimated to be two million times as 

bright as our own sun. The three stars below the belt mark 

the great nebula—almost invisible to the naked eye, yet more 
than 50,000,000,000,000 miles in diameter 


It may be a great deal farther. Yet, even if it is, that doesn’t 
bring it anywhere near the outer edge of the known universe. 

This nebula, which even the photograph shows to be of 
almost incredible splendor, is just faintly visible to the 
naked eye! It seems as insignificant as a tallow candle 
would be among the blazing electric signs of Broadway. 
But how big do you suppose that faint little luminous patch 
really is? If the astronomers are correct in their estimates, 
it is over one hundred trillions of miles in diameter! It prob- 
ably is composed of millions of separate stars; and the stars, 
you must remember, are great glowing suns like our own. 
[hat one nebula in Andromeda 1s so big that the light from 
a sun at one side of it would take 15,000 years to travel across 
to the other side. 

There are probably a million of these spiral nebulae within 
reach of our modern telescopes. Few of them can be seen 
with the eye, even through the telescope; but a modern photo- 
graphic telescope will record their images. 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE MT. WILSON OWSERVATORY 
This is a picture of the ‘‘spindle nebula” in Virgo, its 
peculiar form being due to the fact that it is 
a spiral nebula seen on edge. At a point about two 
thirds of the way out from the center, the mass 
is rotating with a velocity of 200 miles per second 


Mr. Frost told me that, during a talk on astronomy a few 
years ago in Milwaukee, he showed a picture of this great 
spiral nebula in Andromeda. He described its vastness and 
magnificence; and he also mentioned the fact that it is ap- 
proaching the earth at a speed of 180 miles a second! How- 
ever, he explained that, even at this rate of motion, it would 
take more years than the human mind can conceive for it to 
traverse the distance. He said that the earth is probably at 
least a billion years old; and that this nebula hasn't made any 
perceptible progress toward our planet since the earth was, 
so to speak, a baby. 

That night there was a big fire in Milwaukee; and a 
woman who had attended the lecture, being wakened by the 
alarm, looked out of her window and saw the sky illuminated 
by the conflagration. Going to the telephone, she rang up a 
friend who had been with her at the lecture. 

“ Has it struck?” she demanded. 

That woman either had a sense of (Continued on page 74) 


Nine Common Causes Of 
Unhappy Marriages 


Incompatibility, jealousy, and interference from relatives and busybodies are at the 
head of the list—Stinginess, extravagance, and differences in religious 
views also cause trouble—My experiences in handling 
thousands of cases of domestic shipwreck 


By Leonard McGee 


OR sixteen years husbands have 

been telling me why they couldn’t 

get on with their wives, and 

wives have been telling me why 

they couldn’t get on with their 
husbands. 

Thousands of unhappy men and women 
have come to see me, and if there is a 
cause of marital 
trouble that they 
haven’t revealed, 
can’t imagine what 
itis. There are liter- 
ally hundreds of 
things that have ; 
made these couples Eitilt 
disagree; but there ME 
are nine causes 
which are far more 
common than any 
others. They are the 
commonest causes 
of all unhappy mar- 
riages. 

I have had this 
wide experience with 
matrimonial ship- 
wrecks because of 
my connection with 
the Legal Aid Soci- 
ety of New York. 
We act as attorneys 
for people who can’t 
afford to hire one, or 
who don’t know how 
to proceed when 
they are in trouble. 
Sometimes, how- 

ever, our, clients are 
not poor in the sense 
that their families 
have nothing. For 
instance, the wife of 
a well-to-do hus- 
band may be penni- 
less herself. Her 
husband may give 
her no money at all; and in a case like that 
we are justified in assisting her. 

So all sorts of people come to us with all 
sorts of troubles. But the tale of woe we 
hear more often than any other is this 
tragic tale of domestic shipwreck. Last 
year, for instance, we handled over four 
thousand cases of unhappy marriages. 

What lawyers call “incompatibility of 
temperament” is the commonest cause of 
unhappiness in married life. In everyday 
language this means that the husband and 
wife are not interested in the same things: 
that they have no common ground on 
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which to meet; that they get on each 
other’s nerves. 

Next in the list is interference from rel- 
atives and busybodies, and close behind 
thatcomes jealousy. Then follow infidelity, 
extravagance, stinginess, slovenliness on 
the part of either the man or the woman, 
a lack of any sense of responsibility, 
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thirty-five thousand cases a year, many of them growing out of domestic 
disagreements. It is supported by voluntary contributions, and represents 
only those who cannot afford to hire a lawyer. 
married life is summed up in the ten ‘‘Don’ts for Wives” and ‘‘Don’ts for Hus- 
bands” that appear on the opposite page. If these ‘‘don’ts’’ were observed by 
all married people, there wouldn’t be much grist for the divorce mills to grind 


and a difference in their religious beliefs. 
Among the scores of people who came to 
our offices one day was a well-dressed and 
very attractive young woman. After some 
hesitation, she explained to me that she 
wanted to know whether she could get a 
legal separation from her husband. 
“What’s the matter with him?” I 
asked. ‘“‘Won’t he support you?” 
“Oh, yes,” she replied;”’ he supports me 
well enough, but we can’t get along to- 
gether. To tell the truth,” she continued, 
“we haven’t a thing in common. He 
doesn’t understand me; he thinks I’m a 


This organization handles 


Mr. McGee's philosophy of 


high-brow because I like to read. And I 
don’t understand him, either, for he’s 
always going out to cabarets, or to gay 
parties of some sort. We are seldom with 
each other; and, even when we are, we 
haven’t anything to talk about. We are 
just not making a go of it; we’re misfits.” 

Her husband, I learned, had a good 
income, gave her a 
good allowance, and 
wasn’t brutal to her 
in any way. They 
were held together 
for a time by their 
young son; but that 
tie, strong though it 
was, didn’t suffice to 
keep these misfits 
under the same roof. 
At least, the wife 
didn’t think it could 
possibly suffice any 
longer. 

“ His pleasures are 
physical,” she added 
rather sadly, ‘‘and 
mine are mental.” 

Wesuggested that 
she come again, and 
bring her husband 
with her, so that we 
might go into the 
case from all angles. 

She wasn’t enthu- 
siastic over the plan, 
but agreed to it, and 
on the appointed 
day she was right 
here, and so was her 
husband. We had 
a frank discussion of 
the whole situation. 
They didn’t dislike 
each other; both of 
them were willing to 
start Over again. 
And they did. 

I have an idea, though, that married 
life for that couple will never be what it 
ought to be. Here were a man and a 
woman who should never have been even 
introduced to each other, and yet they 
were married! 

Thousands of couples make the mistake 
of marrying without really knowing each 
othere Outwardly they are acquainted, 
but inwardly they are strangers. 

Only recently a very young girl, who 
had married in haste—you know the old 
saying about those who marry in haste 
and repent at leisure—asked us to obtain 
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Don’ts for Wives 


Don’t be extravagant. 


Don’t let your house get dirty. A clean house re- 


freshes a tired man. 


Don’t let your person become unattractive. 
slovenly wife makes a truant husband. 


Don’t receive attentions from other men. Husbands 
are often jealous, and sometimes suspicious without 


cause. 


Don’t resent reasonable discipline of the children by 


their father. 


Every man wants to be 
financially independent, and a husband loses interest 
in providing when money he earns is spent foolishly. 


Don’t spend too much time with your mother. 


Don’t accept advice from your neighbors, or even 
from your own people, about affairs inside your home. 
Think for yourself and consult your husband freely. 


Don’t disparage your husband. Encourage him. 
Don’t be glum. Smile. 
Don’t forget that little things are important. 


tactful. Be feminine. 


charm. 


a divorce for her. We inquired what 
reason she had for wanting a divorce, and 
here’s what she said: 

“I just don’t like him any more; I 
can’t stand him!” 

That statement was simple and forcible 
—but it isn’t legal grounds for a divorce. 
So we patched up the broken home the 
best we could, telling the young folks they 
must try to make the best of the contract 
they had agreed to. 

e always do our best to bring about a 
reconciliation between a husband and his 
wife. Certainly they ought to try, and 
try hard, to pet along before they do any- 
thing radical. 


HE best way to avoid unhappy home 
life is for young folks to make sure that 
they are congenial before they say those 
all-important words: “Till death us do 
part.” It’s one thing for young people to 
see each other occasionally; but it’s quite 
a different thing for them to be together all 
the time. “Company manners,” unfor- 
tunately, are often better than home 
manners. Marriage is a solemn, sacred, 
and even dangerous contract, for it is for 
all time. So young people will do well 
to stop, look, and listen before they cross 
the ‘threshold into a marriage license 
bureau. 

When a wife is of one pronounced 
religious faith, and the husband of another, 
there is likely to be trouble unless one or 
the other is willing to give ground, or 
unless each one of them is tolerant. This 
is one of the most curious paradoxes I 
know of: Religion is intended to make 
people harpier; but there are some peo- 
ple who believe so strongly in their own 


Men like to be coaxed, but 
resent being driven. And they “‘fall. for” feminine 


way of worship that they are willing, in 
the name of religion, to wreck a home! 

Not long ago a very pathetic case came 
to my attention. A young Scotch girl 
married a man of a faith very different 
from her own. For a time they were 
happy together, and two little girls were 
born to the union. But the man’s parents 
were relentless believers in their religious 
faith, and they bitterly resented the son’s 
having married a girl who did not worship 
as they did. 


[ITTLE by little they influenced him by 
pecking away all the time. They found 
fault with everything his wife did. They 
sneered at her way of speaking, made in- 
sinuating remarks about her, and com- 
pared her, to her disadvantage of course, 
with her sisters-in-law. The husband 
wasn’t the man he ought to have been, so 
he stood for all this petty meanness. 

Finally, the girl’s family and her hus- 
band’s family had a grand falling out. 
This widened. the gulf between the young 
people, and in a short time they separated, 
the wife taking her two children. She 
got a job and earned enough money to 
support them. 

ut she fell sick after a few months and 

had to turn the little ones over to her 
husband while she was in a hospital. 
When she recovered she went to his hoine 
to get them, but was stopped at the front ` 
door. Her parents-in-law wouldn’t even 
let her see her children. She went away 
in despair. Time and again she tried to 
get her children, but her in-laws were as 
hard as rocks toward her. 

Then she came to us and told her story. 
We checked up (Continued on page 193) 


Don’ts for Husbands ; 


Don’t be stingy. A wife has a right to expect liberal 
support. She is tolerant of misfortune, and will live 
on next to nothing if it’s necessary. But she hates 
pettiness. 


Don’t interfere with your wife’s management of the 
home. She is a better housekeeper than you are. 


Don’t be a grouch. A gloomy husband makes an 
unhappy wife. 


Don’t hurt your wife’s feelings. A woman is a bundle 
of nerves, and she is far more easily hurt than you are. 


Don’t stop making love to your wife just because 
you have been married a few years. Neglect is fatal 
to married life. 


Don’t nag, or use sharp words. Be pleasant and 
reasonable. 


Don’t live with your own people, or with your wife’s 
people. 


Don’t share your house or apartment with any other 
family. 


Don’t be careless about your personal appearance. 


Don’t be unjust to your children. If you abuse them, 
your wife will side with them and against you. 


Besides, I’m your dad” 


“Women like you, Peg, in gowns like that one you’re wearing to-night, 
make men change history and wreck banks. 
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The Testing of Hugh Kane 


A story of two men, a long trail, and a girl 


No won:an ever really knows a man until 
she has camped with him. Equally, no man 
really knows a woman until he has seen her 
under similar circumstances. Generally 
speaking, both sexes are at their best or their 
worst on the trail. 

Mary Ronerts RINEHART. 


ONG years ago, when John Ny!an 
was a young man, his eyes red- 
rimmed and bloodshot from too 
much looking at white-hot metal, 
the palms of his hands like pale 

yellow leather from an intimacy with slice 
bar and crucible tongs, he had stumbled 
onto a maxim which appealed to him so 
strongly that he promptly applied it to 
himself. It was something about “While 
their companions slept.” The John Nylan 
of those days was quite an intense young 
person, else the eyes would not have been 
so bloodshot nor the palms of the hands 
so thick with callus. Whatever he under- 
took he did with a whole-hearted rush 
and drive. He thought the same way he 
worked. 

And he liked that maxim he had picked 
up. He set out to live up to it. He lived 
up to it in John Nylan’s way, which was a 
way that took into the reckoning neither 
physical nor mental weariness. Living up 
to that maxim soon became his chief aim 
in life. It became a habit he never out- 
grew. 

Thus it came about that in John Ny- 
lan’s ark of a house, which the best 
architects had designed and the best in- 
terior decorators had furnished, there was 
an ample yet rather bare room high up 
under the eaves at the very top of the 
house, where no commotion below would 
trouble him:.a room with an ordinary oak 
desk, three plain chairs, a great many 
books on the subject nearest to John Ny- 
lan’s heart, and one picture on the bare 
walls. It was a photograph of the first 
small bridge the John Nylan Company 
had built. 

Almost any evening shortly before nine 
lights might be expected to spring up in 
that room under the eaves, and the place 
became hazy with the drifting smoke 
from an old briar pipe, burned down lop- 
sided as to its bowl. There would ensue 
rustlings of paper, interspersed with short 
grunts of approval or disapproval—being 
exactly alike, no one could ever have told 
from merely listening to them which was 
which—sharp tappings, as the sorry old 
pipe was cleared of a burned-out charge 
against the edge of the desk, and the 
crunch of tobacco from a nearby jar of 
enormous proportions as the pipe was 
crammed full again. 

The man at the desk was small and 
wiry, with a short bristle of gray mustache 
and a thicker bristle of rusty gray hair. 
A small man, yet no one ever thought of 
him as small. Somehow he conveyed the 
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impression of height, width, and great 
strength. Perhaps this was because of a 
certain radiating energy, or eyes that sug- 
gested nothing could be hidden from them, 
or a voice that boomed and rumbled out 
of all proportions to his size whenever he 
spoke. 

Blue-prints, specifications, columns of 
figures, legal papers, correspondence, he 
tore through, scowled over, decided upon, 
and pushed away from him. To-night he 
was immersed in the detailed prints and 
figures of a great cantilever bridge which 
was to span one of the busiest waterways 
in the world. He shot a quick glance at 
the single picture on the wall of that room, 
and grinned. The materials in that little 
old first bridge of his wouldn’t be sufficient 
for half a section of the cantilever. A long 
way he had traveled since the building of 
that first bridge. ‘‘While their compan- 
ions slept!” 
upon that maxim and tucked it away un- 
der his hat. 

The door opened. He knew as soon as 
the knob turned whom he might expect. 
No one but the person turning that knob 
ever ventured into this room in the eve- 
ning. He put down the print he had been 
running over. 


WIth the opening and closing of that 
door the room changed. Its bareness 
vanished. It was aglow with warmth and 
life. Spring banishing winter; dawn mak- 
ing an end of night; music breaking black 
silence; a flash of sunlight through murky 
clouds. Ascore of such comparisons leaped 
to the mind of the man at the shabby oak 
desk. 

She was young. She was eager. She was 
anxious. An idol would have turned on its 
pedestal to look at her. Either she or her 
modiste was a consummate artist. ‘The 
simple black gown with the glistening 
things upon fe hroughe out the whiteness 
of her arms, the frail shapeliness of them, 
the perfect neck, the quaint poise of the 
head upon it. 

Through the door before she closed it, 
fitting cue music for such an entrance as 
hers, came the indistinct hum of voices 
below stairs, laughter, faint snatches of 
jazz. Planned by a master, her entrance 
could not have been better, even to the 
moment of hesitation, most -unusual for 
her, as she stood with her hand on the 
knob of the door she had just closed. 

“Well, well,” said Nylan. “A little 
minute for the old man, eh? How goes 
the party?” 

x bsolutely perfect ... the party,” said 
she. . 

- Hesitation over, she crossed the room. 
She had brought him an ice: a white rose, 
full petaled, with a pistachio hummingbird 
exploring its depths. 

e pretended to be wholly alive to the 
significance of this attention of hers. He 


e was glad he had stumbled . 


became very stern. He shook his head: 

“No, sir. Can’t be done. Busy, Peggy. 
I’m not going down; no, sir. Not even for 
one little minute; not even for one little 
fox-trot with you. Look at these!” He 
indicated the piled-up papers on his desk. 

“I don’t want you to come down,” she 
told him. “I’m glad you’re right here. I 
want to talk to you up here.” 

She hopped up onto the desk, sitting 
there very close to him. She laid a spoon 
beside the ice. Then she looked at the ice 
and picked up the spoon, poising it to 
emphasize her question. 

“Floral or faunal?” she asked him. 

“The bird is a nice color.” 

She divided the hummingbird in two 
and held out half of it on the spoon. 

“Attended by an angel,” he rumbled. 
“Just why, Peggy?” 

“ Because you ve got heaps of money.” 

“That the only reason?” : 

“Irs the only one to-night.” 

“How much, you mercenary?” 

“Nothing for me. Not a cent for me.” 

“As usual. Well, for whom or for what, 
then, little Miss Softheart?”’ 

“Father—” 

_ “This must be serious,” he said mock- 
ney “Most formally I’m ‘Father’ to the 
girl! 

“Tt is serious. 
Hugh!” 

“Hugh, eh?” 

“He's in a fearful mess.” 

“He told you this?” 

“Don’t say that. I’ve worn myself out 
worming the truth out of him. I’ve known 
for weeks something was wrong. But I 
couldn’t find out what it was until to- 
night.” 

“What sort of a mess is it, Peg?” 

“Business.” 

“He needs money?” 

“An awful lot of it just now to pull him 
through.” 

“Well, how much?” 

“I don’t know that. Thousands and 
thousands. He’ll tell you.” 

“He?” The single word cracked like a 
rifle-shot. 


“HE'S coming up here to-night. I’ve 
made him say he will. He’s coming 
up here to tell youhowmuch hewants. He’s 
going to ask you for it. I made him prom- 
ise he would. That was the hardest part 
of it all.” 

“I see.” 

“You’re going to let him have it, aren’t 
ybu?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“cs Dad ! ” 

“Well, at least that’s better than 
‘Father.’ Not so formal. Not so ominous.” 

“Dad, wasn’t Matt Kane, Hugh’s 
father, your best friend?” 

’ . 
“He was.” 
“If Matt Kane were living and I asked 
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It’s dreadful. . . . It’s 
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him to help me, don’t you imagine he’d 
do it?” 

“You bet he would.” 

“Won’t you help Matt Kane’s son?” 

“Any time I can.” 

“Then it’s all right. You'll let Hugh 
have the money, won’t you? What’s a 
little ready money, anyway.” 

“A little ready money is—well, it’s 
money.” 

“What’s money compared to my happi- 
ness?” 

“Tve been answering that question for 
twenty-four years.” 

“Well, if he can’t get the money some- 
how the Kane Company will go under, 
and we can’t be married for a long time, 
Hugh and I. Whar’s a little money com- 
pared to that?” 

He did not answer at once. The ice 
finished, spoonful by spoonful as she fed 
it to him, he reached for the lopsided 
effigy of a pipe. She got it before him and 
filled it at the overgrown jar. 

“Got to have you happy, of course, 
Peggykins. That’s what I live for. Only 
excuse for my otherwise useless existence. 
Sure, got to have little old Peg happy!” 

Shiny spangle things roughened his face 
as her arms went about him. 

“‘T knew it! I was sure of it! You never 
fail anybody.” She was off the desk and 
at the door again. ‘‘I’m going to send 
Hugh right straight up here.” 

“Do,” he said, with a grin at her. 


TRE door closed. He lighted the pipe. 
Hecontrived a regular smoke-screen for 
himself. The blue-prints lost all their 
interest for him, temporarily at least. 
Cantilever bridges, a world full of them, 
were of small moment compared with any- 
thing which might affect the happiness of 
this motherless daughter of his. 

If she was sure Hugh Kane was the one 
man in the world, all very well and good. 
She seemed sure of it. But Peggy was 
very young, young even for her years. 
His fault, no doubt. He had fostered cer- 
tain childish qualities in her. She was 
impressionable, too, and impulsive, like 
her dead mother. He didn’t care a 
punched nickel whether the man Peggy 
married was millionaire or ditch digger, 
as long as Peggy was satisfied with him 
and he was the man she deserved. 

In his own mind he had not been quite 
sure about Hugh Kane for some little 
time. He liked Hugh. Who didn’t like the 
boy? You couldn’t help liking him. But 
John Nylan had long ago begun to sus- 

ect Hugh was very little like his father. 
Nene of old Matt’s ruggedness and deter- 
mination about the boy; none of old 
Matt’s fighting qualities; none of his de- 
pendableness in the pinches. 

To Nylan, Hugh seemed too easily in- 
fluenced, too susceptible to what other 
people thought of him, too easy-going, too 
prone to scatter his small talents over too 
large a territory. John Nylan’s idea of a 
man was the sort of lad who shut his teeth 
in tight places and, like the Lacedamo- 
nians, did not ask how strong the enemy 
was but where he might be found. 

In the Kane Company, Contractors, 
Matt had left his son a splendid proposi- 
tion. He had trained Hugh for the job. 
John Nylan had watched the boy after 
old Matt’s death. At first with only the 
interest of a man of his type for the son 
of a lifelong friend; but afterward with 
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greater interest yet because of Peggy’s 
estimate of Hugh. There were many 
things that troubled him about Hugh: his 
propensity for leaving too much to sub- 
ordinates, and putting blind faith in such 
subordinates; the way he went after big 
contracts, and accepted unquestioningly 
other men’s figures on them; a tendency, 
growing with time, to neglect his business 
for many diversions—Peggy, all too often 
one of these. He had tried to drop Hugh 
some fairly open hints. Hugh passed 
them up, rather coldly, as he remembered 
it now. 

And at last, it seemed, the foreseen had 
happened. .. . Money was all right. There 
were times when almost any man might 


need ready money badly; when it might 
tide him over a period of stress and bring 
him out with the determination not to 
find himself in a similar box in the future. 
Then there were times when feeding a 
man money only got him in deeper. Hugh 
had let things get away from him and 
landed in a mess. He wondered how much 
fight the boy had in him. Money, plus a 
determination to fight, would probably 
put Hugh on his feet; money without 
that spirit might easily prove his eternal 
undoing. And if Hugh was not the right 
sort, it was far better Peggy should dis- 
cover it now than to tide him over at 
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present and have Peggy discover the man- 
ner of man he was when it was too late. 
There was a tap on the door. Nylan 
got up and opened it. Hugh Kane came 
in with evident reluctance. He looked 
every inch the man who was coming for 
financial assistance to the father of the 
girl he was to marry. John Nylan could 
find nothing of old Matt about the boy at 
that moment. He couldn’t imagine old 
Matt in a situation of that kind, anyway. 
Yet those were old Matt’s broad shoul- 
ders; old Matt’s bony yet rather hand- 
some features; old Matt’s tall, muscular 
frame; old Matt’s small and shapely ears. 
Hugh was always good to look at. 
Evening clothes made him no less so. 


Nylan pulled a chair beside the desk 
and motioned the younger man to take it. 

“How much is it, Hugh, in round 
figures?” he asked, without useless pre- 
liminaries. The heavy voice could be very 
soothing and sympathetic on occasions. 

“Fifty thousand,” said young Kane. 

“Things as black as you think?” 

“Blacker. Don’t dare think too much 
about ’em.” 

“No other way out of it?” 

“None that I can see. I’ve got to have 
fifty thousand to see me through.” 

“You’ve been worrying your heart out, 
haven’t you?” The deep, rumbling voice 
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was fairly purring in its sympathy now. 

“A little,” Hugh admitted. 

“cA little,’ he says! You’ve grown thin. 
You look pinched.” 

Hugh mumbled, ‘Part of the game, I 
presume.” 

“Boy, you’re shot to pieces. You’ve 
been doing altogether too much brooding 
lately.” 

aT anit be pretty far gone, that’s a 
fact. If I wasn’t I shouldn’t be here asking 
Peggy Nylan’s father for fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

“You haven’t asked me for it yet.” 

“Peg has. Same thing.” 

“What you ought to do is to get away 
from everything for a while. Tell you 


“Don’t be so sure of that. We've got 
to see Peggy is happy, haven’t we?” 

“Tve done a lot in that direction re- 
cently, it seems.” 

“Forget that, and come along with me 
in the morning.” . 

“It sure looks good to me just now,” 
said Hugh with a sigh. 

Later Peggy slipped into the up-stairs 
room again. 

“Hugh says he’s going up to the Still 
River camp with you to-morrow,” she 
said. : 

“Thar’s the latest arrangement.” 

“T didn’t know you had any intention 
of going up to Still River just now.” 

“I hadn’t intended to until to-night, not 


Hugh took it, lighted a match, and scorched 
his fingers with the flame of it by staring 
overiong at John Nylan on the steps 


what we’ll do: I’m going up to the Still 
River shack to-morrow for a week’s shoot- 
ing. Come along with me. The woods 
clear up your head in no time. I found 
that out years ago. We’ll talk things over 
up there—in the woods. We’ll get you out 
o this mess somehow, no fear.” 

“I was a fool to let her get the truth out 
of me in the first place,” said Hugh, be- 
ginning to redden. 


until after I had talked with Hugh a bit.” 

“You’re an understanding old dear, 
even if you don’t look it. You saw he 
ought to rest and not worry for a little 
while, didn’t you?” 

“Maybe.” 

“And the other matter, the money for 
Hugh? Will that be all right?” 

“Women like you, Peg, in gowns like 
that one you’re wearing to-night, make 
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men change history and wreck banks. 
Besides, I’m your dad.” 

She seemed to find this answer wholly 
to her liking. Anyway, she kissed him. 


JOE QUEAL built a house on a sandy 
little knoll at that point where Still 
River joins the Big Otter. Or, at least, 
he started to build a house. It was a pre- 
tentious affair for a little clearing in the 
woods at the end of a rough road that 
was little more than a woods path branch- 
ing off the main thoroughfare from Gray’s 
Station to Tousalac, and meandering aim- 
lessly through thickets of hemlock and 


' spruce and tamarack until finally it 


reached Joe’s knoll. 

The frame up, Joe’s funds and ambition 
gave out at the same time. But he did 
manage to roof over part of the mon- 
strosity and to finish four rooms. 

That unfinished skeleton of the larger 
part of the house loomed stark and 
gaunt against a September sky, 
cloudless, sharp with stars that 
hinted of an early 
frost. It was nearing 
midnight. Joe Queal, 
lean, lank, forty-eight, 
and one-quarter In- 
dian, leaned against a 
corner of the partly 
finished house. He 
was staring down the 
rough road that led to 
his clearing. 

All four rooms were 
ablaze with light, 
and in the kitchen 
Mrs. Joe, the antithe- 
sis of her lord in every 
respect, dumpy of fig- 
ure, garrulous, Kerry- 
born and proud of it, 
busied herself at the 
range. The aroma of 
coffee and bacon and 
baking corn bread 
drifted out to Joe in 
the September mid- 
night. 


O ONE knew the 

Still River country 
like Joe Queal, and 
the through express 
stopped at Gray’s 
Station at eleven. 
Midnight activities of 
this variety were not 
uncommon at the 
house of Queal. 

Down the winding 
path Joe caught the 
first gleam of moving 
lights. So did a dog 
beside him, which 
promptly set up a 
doleful baying. fa a 
tumble-down shed at 
the rear of the place 
four more dogs joined 
in. Joe pushed up a front window and 
stuck in his head to announce to his wife 
in the kitchen, “Comin’ ”’ 

A car bumped into the clearing. John 
Nylan and Hugh Kane got out of it. 

“I get your message,” said Joe. “I get 
the things for the camp. All ready; 
packed in motor-boat over there.” He 
jerked his thumb in the general direction 
of the stream. (Continued on page 183) 


It Took Roberta Arnold 
Fight Weeks to Open a Door 


Behind it was the office of a theatrical manager in whose company the 17-year-old 
girl wanted a job—The story of a stage star who began her career 
as an “extra,” with only a “thinking part” 


NE afternoon last September a 
tired, weak, dispirited girl was 
riding in a taxicab from the 
railway station to the hotel in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Only three days before this, in New York, 
she had cut her right hand so severely 
that a surgeon had been called in to sew 
up the wound. She was still carrying the 
disabled arm in a sling. 
The accident and the 
operation had sapped her 
strength. Yet night and da 
she had gone right on wit 
her work, rehearsing a play 
which was to open for its 
“try-out” in Wilkes-Barre. 
As the taxi sped up the 
street she sat back with 
closed eyes, wondering for- 
lornly how she could pos- 
sibly go through the ordeal 
of a first night. This inner 
prospect not being a very 
cheering one, she soon got 
tired of contemplating it, 
opened her eyes, and looked 
out of the window instead. 
Then, suddenly, she sat 
up with a gasp of excite- 
ment, her gaze riveted on a 
illboard at the side of the 
street. In staring letters it 
bore the announcement: 


Chicken Feed 
With 
Roberta Arnold 


Instantly, all her pain and 
fatigue were forgotten. Eyes 
shining, she sank back with 
a thrill of satisfaction; for 
she herself was Roberta Ar- 
nold. This was the first 
time she ever had seen her 
name in those staring let- 
ters. They were the visible measure of the 
progress she had achieved. They meant 
that she had “‘arrived;”’ that at last she 
was recognized as one of the stars of the 
stage. 

In speaking of anyone as young as 
Roberta Arnold is, it seems rather a joke 
to say “at last.” But she has been on 
the stage since she was seventeen; and 
for ten years before that, she had been 
dreaming of being an actress and assert- 
ing that she would be one. If you could 
meet her, you would soon realize that she 
isn’t the sort of person that dreams of 
doing a certain thing—and then just goes 
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drama. 


in human nature. 


sacrifice. 


emotional parts. 
of part I want to act.” 


and a five-dollar salary 
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on wishing that the dream will come true. 

Once, when she and I happened to be 
talking of people of that type, she 
brought her clenched hand down sharply 
on her knee, as she exclaimed, “Wishing? 
Why, you can wish yourself out of every- 
thing in life! You can’t get’ anything, 
even the most trivial thing, merely by 
wanting it. The world is fall of people 


Ordinary People 
Aren’t Always Ordinary 


= HE people who interest me most,” 
says Miss Arnold, “are the ones we 
call ‘ordinary ;’ especially the people who 
live in the thousands of average towns 
all over the country. There isn’t one 
of these towns that hasn’t its human 
In every house something hap- 
pens to bring out the best and the: worst 
These ‘ordinary peo- 
ple’ experience love and hate, honor and 
disgrace, kindness and cruelty. They 
know the depths of suffering, and they 
touch the heights of unselfishness and 
They can furnish all the ele- 
ments of a great play, with wonderful 
And that is the kind 


who keep saying that they ‘have always 
wanted’ to do this, or that, or the other 
thing. They’ve spent their time wish- 
ing—until they’ve wished themselves out 
of the very thing they wanted.” 

As far back as she can remember, 
Roberta Arnold wanted to be an actress. 
She had an absorbing love of the theatre. 
No one could explain why she cherished 
this passion for the stage. Her father 
and mother certainly did not share it. 
In fact, it was for years the family bone of 
contention. 

Both her parents were born in this 
country; but her father’s people came from 


Italy, and her mother’s from Ireland. 
She herself was born in California and 
lived there until about seven years ago. 
Her father had a bungalow, out among 
the foothills back of ‘Los Angeles, where 
she spent a childhood and girlhood that 
were a curious mixture of healthy physical 
life out of doors and of eager, passionate 
dreaming within her own mind and heart. 

“When I was seven years 
old,” she told me, “I began 
to keep a scrapbook, ia 
which I pasted pictures of 
actors, actresses, and any- 
thing that was connected 
with the theatre. That 
book became an inspiration 
to me, something sa . 
It was the most precious 
possession I had. 

“At first, my father and 
mother didn’t take this ób- 
session seriously. TE 
thought it was just a child 
ish fancy. Probably, as 
time went on, I talked less 
about my dreams—for chil- 
dren soon learn to keep 
such things to themselves—~ 
but I didn’t stop thinking 
of them; and hen I was 
fourteen I openly declared 
that I was going to be at. 
actress. R 
“THE announcement 

must have carried coš. 
viction with it, for my 
mother responded by doing 
something that caused me 
the most tragic hours I have 
ever known. For some rea- 
son, there was a bonfire in. 
our back yard that day.’ 
My mother told me 9. 
bring her my scrapbooks 
and when I had given it to her she took 
it out to this fire and burned it! 

“T can’t smile over that, even now. 
She meant it for my good; and I admit 
that I needed discipline. But—I know 
it sounds foolish—I have never known 
such bitter pain as I felt when I watched 
my precious book shrivel and blacken 
in the flames of that bonfire. 

“ Near our house there was a hill which 
had always been a favorite haunt of mine. 
Even when I was a child, I used to climb 
to the top of it and lie there flat on my 
back, looking up at the sky. Isn’t there 
a poem about’ The (Continued on page 129) 


WHITE STUDIO 


Roberta Arnold 


Te real name of this delightful young actress is 
Minerva Bussenius. That would be too great a 


handicap on the stage, so she borrowed her father’s 
name, Robert,and the name of a favorite uncle, Arnold. 
She was only seventeen when she joined a stock com- 
pany in Los Angeles as an “extra,” without a single line 


to speak. Inside of a few years she had made such rapid 
progress that Oliver Morosco brought her to New York 
to appear in ‘‘Up-stairs and Down,” After that, she 
played leading rôles in “Adam and Eve” and “The 
First Year,” making a decided hit, She is now the star 
in John Golden’s production of “Chicken Feed.” 
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Thomas Barlow Walker 


ME: WALKER, who for years has been a leading 
figure in the lumber industry of America, controls 
nine hundred thousand acresof forest lands in California, 
-is vastly interested in Minnesota properties, and is one 
of the largest owners of real estate in the city of Minne- 
apolis, where he lives. Born in Ohio eighty-four years 
ago,he taught school a short time, and then went West 
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as a mining prospector. Changing his mind while en 
route to the gold field, he became a salesman, later 4 
surveyor, and finally a lumberman. Always keenly in- 
terested in civic matters, Mr. Walker hasdevoted much 
time to effort along this line. He built the Minneapolis 
public library, developed the city’s art museum, and 
turned over his own art treasures to the public. 


The Whistle of a Steamboat 


-= Determined His Career 


Thomas B. Walker, one of the world’s greatest lumbermen, was a 
school-teacher, a salesman of grindstones, and a surveyor, 


before he found the work that suited him best 


AST year the New York “Times” 
i printed a list of ten men who 
were supposed to be the richest 
men in the world. Most of 
these names are well known; 
and some of them are household words. 
But there was one man in that list whose 
name is probably unknown to nine out 
of. ten of the readers of this magazine. 
Did. you ever hear of 
Thomas Barlow Walker? 
‘When I went to see Mr. 
Walker, in Minneapolis, I 
mentioned the list to him. 
“It’s ridiculous!” he said. 
“I’m not worth any such 
fabulous sum.” And then he 
added, “Even if I were, I 
would not want that taken 
ag a measure of achieve- 


Bur by whatever stand- 
ard you judge-him, Thomas 
B.. Walker is still an ex- 
traordinary man. He 
started with nothing, and 
has become one at ae coun- 
trys. test lumbermen. 
He oe oe of the first to 
foresee that the apparently 
inexhaustible forests o 
Minnesota would soon fail 
to furnish enough lumber 
for the growing needs of 
the: country. He found 
vast: tracts of pine in the 
high Sierras of northern 

fornia, which were con- 
sidered virtually worthless 
because. of their inaccessi- 
bility. There, to-day, he and 
hissons hold the largest body 
of forest lands under unified 
ownership in this country 
—perhaps the largest in l 
the wond, for their holdings aggregate 
something like nine hundred thousand 
acres. 

For several years he was urged to join 
in a trust company to put together all 
the timber he has in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. This would have 
formed one of the largest business con- 
cerns in the country, and Mr. Walker was 
to head its management. But he refused 
to join the movement. 

Mr. Walker has never made the ac- 
cumulation of wealth his chief purpose. 
He has taken an active interest in almost 
every civic enterprise designed to further 
the welfare of his home city, Minneapolis, 
where he founded and developed the pub- 
lic library. He built up one of the finest 
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Mr. Walker. 


By Neil M. Clark 


art collections in the world, then gave a 
large part of it to the city; and even the 

art which he keeps in his own home is 
he to the public. At one time he had the 
largest private library in Minneapolis, 
but of late years he has given away thou- 
sands of his books to public libraries and 
to schools. His other activities of a simi- 
lar nature are too numerous to set down. 


It’s Not So Much Where You Get to 


As How You Get There! 


HE flipping of a coin, the delay of a 
letter, the arrival of a steamboat—these 
and similar commonplace incidents had a 
great dea] to do with shaping my life,” says 
“Such circumstances occur in 
every man’s story. But, after all, they are 
not so important as they seem to be. 
decisions a man makes may have a lasting 
effect on where he gets to; but this business 
of reaching a certain goal is not nearly so 
important, to my way of thinking, as is the 
question of how you reach it. That deter- 
mines whether you have won or lost. If a 


man has played the game fairly and squarely, 
with all his might, he may be a victor without 
extensive material rewards; but if he has 
cheated or mounted to the heights at the 
expense of others, you may count his career 
a ghastly failure.” 


One of the stories he told in my recent 
talk with him was doubly interesting 
because of the dramatic glimpse it gave 
into the lives of two of our American ca 
tains of industry—Mr. Walker himself, 
and one of the greatest railway builders 
of all time. 

“Soon after I came to Minneapolis, 
as a youth,” said Mr. Walker, “I went 
down to the steamboat wharf one day to 
look for some of my baggage that was 
being shipped in. I was so attracted by 
the alertness and courtesy of the wharf 
clerk that after we had finished our busi- 
ness I began talking with him. 

“How long have you been here?’ I 
asked. 


“Several years, he answered, and 


volunteered the further information that 
he was getting seventy-five dollars a 
month. 

“Now, I had been teaching a school 


‘of over seventy pupils, and my 


pay had 
been only sixteen and two-thirds dollars 
a month. Here was a young fellow, not 
much older than I was, who was getting 
nearly five times as much as I had been 
making. 
“Is that the usual pa 
of a wharf clerk?” I asked. 
“No, he said, ‘when I 
started they paid me only 
thirty dollars. But I made 
. up my mind I was going to 
get more. I did it by making 
myself so useful that now 
they can’t get along with- 
out me. I arrive here in 
the morning before the 
boys come. I take only ten 
or twenty minutes for my 
dinner. And in the evening 
I come back and fix things 
up before I go to bed.’ 
“There was something 

about this man that im- 

pressed me so much that I 

asked him his name. 

“My name’s Hill— Jim 

Hill,’ he said simply. 

“Many times, in later 
years, I came into contact 
with James J. Hill, the 

reat railroad builder of the 

orthwest; and I found 
that he was still practicin 
the principles that ha 
made him the highest-paid 
wharf clerk in Minneapolis. 

He was always kind, always 

considerate. Everyone who 

knew him liked him. He 

never failed to improve an 
opportunity. Before he died, if he wanted 
money for an enterprise, his bare word 
would have commanded millions of dol- 
lars, so great was the confidence people 
had in his integrity and ability.” 

At the time of his first meeting with 
Hill, young Walker was just about 
to start in the field that was to lead to his 
life work—lumbering. He had been em- 
ployed by a man who was surveying the 
great timber tracts of Minnesota, through 
which a railroad was to pass. Soon after- 
ward he went into surveying on his own 
account. 

Back in his boyhood home, in Ohio, he 
had made contracts with farmers to bu 
and cut what timber they wanted to sell. 
This wood was (Continued on page 214) 
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The 


How a Famous Expert Solves 
Mysterious Crimes 


Extraordinary stories of the methods of Albert H. Hamilton, specialist in 
circumstantial evidence—By uncovering real facts he has saved 
the lives of many innocent men—His work is a lesson 
in the importance of observing closely 


By Harry A. Stewart 


N THE winter of 1921, the little 

town of Saxonville, Massachusetts, 

was alarmed by a series of burglaries. 

Apparently, all, or nearly all, of 

them were committed by a single 
person—someone who seemed to be well 
acquainted with the village. Among the 
stolen articles was an automatic pistol, a 
Savage of .380 caliber. A police officer 
was assigned to the job of running down 
the burglar. 

One night, some 
weeks later, a man 
named McGrath was 
on his way home 
from lodge. It was a 
dark, lowering winter 
night, and beyond 
the circles ofradiance 
cast by street lamps 
the shadows were 
deep and dense. As 
McGrath passed an 
alley, he suddenly 
heard the noise of 
a struggle in a neigh- 
boring yard. Before 
he could gather his 
startled senses to- 
gether, there came 
the flash and report 
of a firearm. He 
saw, dimly, a man 
stagger and fall to 
the ground, while the 
figureofanotherman 
darted around a cor- 
ner of the house and 
disappeared. 

McGrath leaped 
the fence and ran 
to the scene of the struggle. On the 
ground he found the lifeless body of the 
police officer. From the open window in 
the house, and the loot scattered on the 
ground, it was easy to deduce that the 
officer had surprised the burglar as he was 
leaving the residence, and had been 
killed while attempting to make an ar- 
rest. Beyond the fact that the burglar 
was a man, McGrath was unable to give 
any sort of description that would help to 
identify the ENES uA 

During the encounter, in his effort to 
break away from the policeman the bur- 
glar had bitten the officer in the wrist, 
leaving a clear imprint of the teeth of both 
the upper and lower jaw. At the autops 
a local gun expert examined the fatal Bute 
let, and stated that it had been fired from 
a Savage .380 automatic pistol. 
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A few days later a pawnbroker came to 
the police station with a pistol. It, also, 
was a .380. He said that this pistol, to- 
gether with other articles, which were 
recognized as having been stolen from the 
looted houses, had been sold to him that 
day by a local character named Sam 
Letteri, an Italian, who had not been 
in this country long enough to learn 
much of our language. Sam was promptly 


Albert Hines Hamilton examining a revolver through the microscope which he has 
used in 168 homicide cases. Mr. Hamilton has testified in more than two thousand 
trials as a gun expert, micro-chemist, toxicologist, and hand-writing and finger- 
print expert. Born ona farm and self-educated. he now lives in Auburn, New York 


arrested, and, in the course of time, 
was brought to trial charged with the 
murder of the officer. 


(THE prosecution connected him with 
the crime on three major counts: First, 
the officer had been shot with a Savage 
.380 pistol, and Sam, it was alleged, had 
been in possession of such a weapon; 
second, a plaster cast was made of Sam’s 
mouth, and a dentist stated that the im- 
prints on the officer’s wrist corresponded 
exactly with Sam’s teeth; third, in one of 
the burglarized houses a mahogany cabi- 
net had been forced open with a screw 
driver, and the police had found a screw 
driver in Sam’s house which, they said, 
exactly fitted the dents in the cabinet. 
This evidence, taken in conjunction 
with Sam’s inability to prove an alibi, 


made the district attorney expect a speedy 
conviction. 

Sam had no money with which to em- 
ploy counsel, so the court appointed a 
lawyer for him. This attorney was a 
young fellow who had only recently been 
admitted to the bar. He had a talk with 
his client but couldn’t get much out of 
him that might disprove the charge. 
Even under normal conditions, Samwas not 
a very articulate 
soul. About all he 
could do now was to 
shake his head, and 
say: 

‘<I no shoota 
heem! Ino keela da 
mon!” 

But there was 
something in hiseyes 
that impressed the 
young lawyer. 

“By jings!” he 
said to himself, “I 
believe this fellow is 
innocent!” 

The evidence in 
the case was purely 
ercummcantial: The 
only eye witness, 
McGrath, could add 
nothing to the case 
beyond the fact 
that there had been 
a killing. From the 
testimony of inani- 
mate objects a story 
must be constructed 
that would either 
send Sam to the 
electric chair or out 
into the street a free man. 

“Tl ask Hamilton to help me,” de- 
clared the lawyer. “There isn’t any 
money in it, but maybe he'll do it for 
love!” 

On the day of the trial Albert Hines 
Hamilton was in the court-room. I will 
tell you, a little later, more about the 
man himself. Just now I want you to see 
him in action, and to understand him for 
what he is—a specialist in circumstantial 
evidence. 

The prosecution presented the follow- 
ing exhibits to the jury: 

he fatal bullet, and another one which 
had been fired through the pistol Sam had 
pawned. 

The photograph of the tooth marks on 
the officers arm and a plaster cast of 
Sam’s teeth. 
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The exploded cartridge on the left (this picture is greatly magnified) was fired in a murder; that on the right was shot, 
as a test, in the pistol found on the accused man. The fine, irregular lines on the caps are file marks on the pistol’s breech- 


block as impressed on the caps by the force of the explosion. 


Check the numbered and lettered squares of one photo- 


graph against those of the other and you will see how Hamilton proved that the suspect’s pistol was not the one used 


A mahogany cabinet, with a forced 
door, and a screw driver that had been 
found in Sam’s house and which he ad- 
mitted belonged to him. 

On the other side was Sam, his attor- 
ney, and Hamilton with his compound 
microscope. 

The experts for the State testified. A 
gun expert examined the 
two bullets and said they 
had been fired from the 
same gun. He held 
them side by side so the 
jury could see that in 
size and marking the 
appeared to be RN 

he dental expert said 
that the teeth from which 
the plaster cast was 
medéled were the ones 
that had bitten the off- 
cer; and he explained 
how he reached this con- 
clusion. 

A member of the po- 

. lice department demon- 
strated to the jury that, 
so far as the eye could 


see, the screw driver 
fitted the dents per- 
fectly. 


_ Then the State rested 
its case, and Hamilton 
went to work. 


Fors. he placed un- 
der his microscope the 
bullet that had killed the 
officer. Then he showed 
the foreman of the jury 
how an object under the 
microscope could be 
measured, or any part of 
it, to the hundred-thousandth of an inch. 
Next, Hamilton asked him to measure the 
width of “landmarks” in the fatal bullet. 
These are the marks made by the ridges 
and grooves of the rifling made a pistol or 
gun barrel. The foreman, after studying 
them through the microscope, stated that 
they were exactly nine hundredths of an 


from the head and fired by the trigger finger. 
man claimed that his wife killed herself. 
to show, by this device, that the shot came from a greater dis- 
tance than the woman could reach. 


inch wide. In turn, each member of the 
jury examined the bullet under the micro- 
scope and confirmed this measurement. 

hen Hamilton put the żest bullet under 
the microscope; the one which had been 
fired, for purposes of evidence, from Sam’s 
revolver. he foreman measured the 
width of its landmarks—and they were 


The apparatus on the girl’s head is a device invented by Hamil- 
ton for determining the greatest distance a pistol can be held 


eleven hundredths of an inch wide! This 
clearly demonstrated that the fatal bullet 
had not been fired from the gun that Sam 
had pawned. ; 

Hamilton then measured the width of 
the blade of the screw driver. It was 
thirty-two hundredths of an inch wide. 
The dents in the cabinet were subjected 


In one case a 
Hamilton was able 


Her husband was convicted 


_to the same scrutiny, and were found to be 


only twenty-nine hundredths of an inch in 
width, Sam’s screw driver was bigger 
than the holes it was said to have made! 
It is obviously impossible for a screw 
driver to make a dent in a board smaller 
than its width when the blade is used as a 
pry. That put thescrew driver out of court. 

Then came the ques- 
tion of the teeth. For 
this, Hamilton dispensed 
with the microscope. He 
tore the transparent pa- 
per out of a “window 
envelope” he had in his 
pocket, and on it made a 
tracing of the tooth 
marks as they had áp- 
peared on the officer’s 
wrist. He laid this trac- 
ing over the cast of 
Sam’s teeth and invited 
the jury to look through 
ut. 


HE assassin’s dental 

structure, as shown 
by the tracing, was angu- 
lar, the teeth slanting 
from front to back at a 
sharp angle. Sam’s teeth, 
as shown by the plaster 
cast, made a regular 
curve. At no point did 
the two coincide! 

The jury acquitted 
Sam without even leav- 
ing the court-room. 

When Hamilton had 
told me about this case I 
said to him, “You must 
feel a great satisfaction 
at having prevented a 
miscarriage of justice.” 

“I do,” he answered. “But don’t get 
the idea’ that Sam’s case was improperly 
conducted in any way. The State was 
justified in bringing him to trial. But it 
sometimes happens that in court, as well 
as elsewhere, people don’t really get to the 
bottom of things. They don’t carry in- 
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A murder case hinged on the question of whether or not 
the hammer of this revolver had been removed and re- 
Through his microscope Hamilton photographed 
thescrew holding it, and found thatit had not been touched 
by a screw driver since it left the factory. 


placed. 


had never been removed. 
had been, at some time, taken out. 


at the right, show clearly the condition of the screws | oe 


vestigation to the limit. They quit looking 
too soon. 
“To the naked eye those bullets looked 
exactly alike. I could hardly tell the dif- 
ference myself, and I have a trained eye. 
But they shouldn’t have been looked at 
with the naked eye at all! That was a case 
for the microscope. 
“AND the bites were studied the wrong 

way. The photograph of the marks 
on the officer’s arm was on opaque paper. 
The only way to compare it with the cast 
was by placing one on the other, and then 
guessing whether they coincided. With a 
trans parent tracing, so that both the marks 
and the teeth could be seen at the same 
time, it was easy to see how unlike they 
were. 

“My whole business,” said Hamilton 
tersely, “is just the scientific application 
of common horse sense!” 

He might have added that it included a 
limitless patience. In one of his cases he 
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Another screw in the weapon 


The American Magazine 


The hammer 


The enlargements, 


studied a single signature for three years! 
Hamilton has the investigator’s turn of 
mind, and apparently he has always had 
it. He is the apotheosis of the man from 
Missouri. He takes nothing for granted. 
It must be demonstrated, not merely to 
his own satisfaction, which for his trained 
mind would be comparatively simple, but 
so that the untrained mind of the average 
juryman can be convinced. 
- That Hamilton has always demanded 
to be shown is illustrated by something he 
told me that happened when he was nine 
years old. At that time, his father had an 
old muzzle-loading shotgun. One day 
Albert heard a fnahand say that you 
could shoot a candle through a pine board. 


The bullet in the center killed a man. 
Those to the right and left were test 
shots fired through the suspect’s pistol. 
These photo-micrographs, made by Ham- 
ilton, show that there are slight, but 
distinct, differences between the rifling 
marks shown on the center bullet 
and those on the two other bullets 


This idea offended his nine-year-old intel- 
ligence, for he could not conceive how a 
soft tallow candle could penetrate the 
hard board. 

Still, he was willing to be convinced 
So he took the paternal shotgun, a charge 
of black powder, and a candle, and went 
out to de barn. He measured out a 
liberal load, for he wanted to give the 
candle a fair chance. Then he took aim at 
an inch-thick board and pulled the trigger. 

The kick of the heavily loaded firearm 
knocked the youngster flat, made his nose 
bleed, and his head ache. It was a minute 
or two before he could remember what had 
preceded the catastrophe. Then, recol- 
lecting, he jumped up and ran to the 
board. There was a hole in it, all right. 
Moreover, tallow was smeared all around 
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it. And, as further proof that the candle 
was responsible for the hole, the wick was 
dangling in it, half on one side and halt on 
the other. The candle had gone through 
triumphantly! ; 
That test made one profound change in 
his character. Before the shot was fired 
he had seriously doubted that the candle 
could get through. Now he doubts 
nothing—believes nothing. 


UNE he was well along in his teens, 
Hamilton’s life was that of every other 
boy on a northern New York farm. He 

lowed in summer, husked corn in the 
Fall, and split wood in the winter. In his 
spare time he did the chores. 

When he was fifteen he went to work 
in his brother’s grocery store in albany 
New York. Something happened, while 
he was there, that delite determined 
the whole course of his life. His brother 
bought him a second-hand microscope for 
a gift, thinking (Continued on page 168) 
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Where Did You Get That Cold? 


The chances are that you got it by becoming suddenly chilled, by dressing incon- 
sistently, by exposing yourself, when fatigued, to infection, or doing some 
other careless thing that gave the germs the upper hand—How to avoid 
colds, and how to treat them if you don’t avoid them 


An interview with Dr. Edward Pope 
Reported by M. K. Wisehart 


Evitor’s Note: Doctor Pope, a specialist in 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat, has served 
on the staffs of St. Bartholomew and Polyclinic 
hospitals, and at present is executive surgeon 
of the Midtown Hospital of New York City. 


NLESS you are a very rare and. 


lucky person, you have at least 

one cold a year. Some people 

have three or four. The average 

is probably two; and it has been 
estimated that one fourth of the people 
who do have colds are laid up from one 
to four days during each attack. 

If you care to do a little figuring, you 
will find that this means a loss of many 
millions of days’ work annually. You 
lose some days entirely; and there are 
still more when you are wretched and 
miserable, even though you are able to 
work. 

But the most important phase of the 
matter is not the cold itself. It is the 
after effects; often serious ones, such as 
sinus infections, laryngitis, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, infections of the middle ear, 
mastoiditis, and rheumatic affections. 

If I were asked for an educational pro- 
gram to help check this scourge of colds, 
my platform would contain’ two main 
pianks: Beware of sudden chilling. And 
be sure to wear suitable clothing, not only 
during the winter, but also in spring and 
autumn, when the weather is changeable. 

In regard to dress, the point I want to 
emphasize is consistence. You can accus- 
tom yourself to a certain amount of ex- 
posure, if you wear the same kind of 
clothing regularly and consistently. The 
great risk comes from making sudden 
changes. 

You must remember this, also: You can 
withstand exposure when you are in good 
condition. But the same exposure may 
cause you serious trouble if you happen 
to be below par physically. 

Sometimes, when a man is very busy, 
he delays going to the barber. His hair 

rows longer Man usual; and when he 
nally has it cut, he is likely to have it 
shorter than is his-custom; probably be- 
cause he thinks his next visit also may be 
delayed. 

I have known a good many men to 
contract severe colds because of this 
apparently trivial change. A woman runs 
the same risk when she leaves off a fur 
neckpiece she has been wearing. 

A man sometimes forms the habit of 
turning up his collar, or of wearing a 
muffler. Then a day comes along when 
he forgets his muffler, or leaves his collar 
down—and the germs get their chance! 

For, of course, colds are due to infec- 


tion; they are caused by certain bacteria. 
The point is that we ourselves harbor 
these bacteria all the time. When our 
wers of resistance are normal, we win. 
When our powers of resistance are lowered, 
the bacteria win. 
Most colds, as you know from your 


‘own experience, have a regular program 


which, unless checked at the start, is 
carried out to the end. In my own prac- 
tice, I have used one method of treat- 
ment which, if begun promptly, will often 
save a patient the ordeal ak going through 
the whole cycle of suffering. 

The first symptom is a stuffiness in the 
nostrils. You feel tired, used up; and this 
feeling may be accompanied or preceded 
by chilly sensations. Usually, the dis- 
cates rom the nostrils does not begin 
until about twenty-four hours after these 
early symptoms. 

At first it is thin and colorless. It is 
merely a serum, an evidence that nature 
is making an effort to remove the bacteria 
which have begun to develop. Gradually 
as the fight goes on, the discharge changes 
its character. Pus cells are now being 


thrown off; and this continues for a week,” 


or ten days, or indefinitely, depending 
upon your bodily resources. 

If the trouble is taken in hand suff- 
ciently early, it is possible to “eliminate 
the germs Boa the nasal passages and 
absolutely check the cold. Complete suc- 
cess cannot be expected, however, unless 
the treatment is begun when the stufh- 
ness or the chilly sensations first develop. 
But even if it is not employed until later 
it should be of great value in shortening 
the cold’s duration. 


THE first thing is to prepare the nasal 

passages. The membranes of the nose 
must be “ironed out,” so that no creases 
or pockets remain to harbor germs. 

This is accomplished by using a nasal 
spray, which you can have a druggist 
prepare as follows: One-half ounce of one 
to one thousand adrenalin and one and 
one-half ounces of Dobell’s solution. 

Put this into an atomizer and spray each 
nostril three times. Wait five minutes 
and then repeat the operation. The use 
of this solution will not cure your cold. 
Its effect is simply to shrink the mem 
branes, smoothing out their folds. 

After the second spraying, wait about 
five minutes. Then flood the nostrils 
with an antiseptic which is strong enough 
for the service required, but not so strong 
as to irritate the membranes. The best 
preparation for this purpose is a ten per 
cent solution of argyrol, which is an anti- 


septic and also acts as a saline wash. 

Argyrol that has been on hand for an 
indefinite period should not be used; 
for if it is more than a week or so old, it 
irritates and stains the tissues. 

This treatment should be repeated 
three times, at intervals of four hours. 
And each time, after using the argyrol, 
spray the nostrils with liquid petrolatum 
or with a mild protective oil which your 
druggist can prepare for you, as follows: 


Extract Pini Canadensis dest., 3 dram;Olet 
Geranii, 4 drops; Abolene,enough to make one 
fluid ounce. 

If, together with this treatment, you 
can take a hot bath, or a cabinet bath, to 
produce a profuse sweat, the chances of 
checking the cold will be increased. 

There is one caution I should give in 
connection with this treatment. A few 
people are abnormally sensitive to adren- - 
alin, even in this form.. Such persons are 
generally aware of this peculiarity from 
previous experience. They should omit 
the preliminary sprayings and simply use 
the argyrol as directed. 


[E YOUR cold is so far advanced that . 
this treatment is not effectual, you will 

have to rely chiefly on the reserve forces of 

your own body to repel the attack. But 

you can give certain aids in this emer- 

gency. 

It is best to stay in bed. Continue the 
sweatings at intervals compatible with 
your strength not more than once a day 
at the most; and not that often if you find 
that they leave you completely exhausted 
instead of just reasonably tired. 

Also, take a laxative—such as castor 
oil—and a tonic. For the tonic I suggest 
quinine sulphate 1 gr. to be taken after 
meals for a very short period. Or you 
can ask your druggist for: 


Salol, gr. 18; Quinine hydrochlorate, gr. 12; 
Phenacetine, gr. 12. 


This should be made into six capsules, 
and one should be taken every three 
or four hours, unless the quinine causes 
ringing in the ears. In that case, the tonic 
should be discontinued. 

Do not continue the use of either one 
of these tonics for more than two weeks 
at atime. If you do use one or the other 
for as long as two weeks because your 
cold hangs on, be sure that an interval 
of about a month elapses before it is taken 
again. If your cold persists, yet is not 
severe enough to keep you from work, 
or to cause you to seek medical advice, 
the above treatment can be continued, 
but in a modified (Continued on page 153) 
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Will and Richlieu got to talking .. . and I picked up a book to look 
over. . . . But the print was a blur. I wasn’t reading, I was thinking 


Marianna’s New York Airs 
A story of the small town and the big city 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


HEN Will told me that we 

were to go to New York 

City for a week’s visit my 

first sane thought, after my 

wild joy had calmed down 
enough so that I could think at all, was a 
virtuous resolve: I would noż let it make 
me like Marianna Martin Cox. 

Our going came, like a gorgeous, amaz- 
ing vacation, right in the dead of winter. 
Will’s lodge was to have a convention in 
Albany and picked Will as a delegate, his 
way paid and everything. And Albany 
being so near New York, Father Horton 
said he would treat us to a week in New 
York. I nearly died of joy. 

But, as I say, I took a solemn vow. I 
would not come home and make every- 
body else as disgusted as Marianna Mar- 
tin Cox does regularly, twice a year. 
Marianna married Richlieu Cox two years 
and a half ago, and every spring and fall 
since then, her father has sent her money 
to come home on a two-weeks visit. From 
the time our crowd—who has known Mari- 
anna forever and always used to like her— 
knows that she is coming, nothing else is 
talked of among us girls. Our first worr 
and discussion is—what will Marianna’s 
clothes be like! 

We girls all have our clothes made from 
the very best magazines, to say nothing of 
buying a suit or something in Chicago 
once in a while. But Marianna’s clothes 
are different. Last fall, when we were still 
wearing our skirts ten inches from the 
ground, she arrived in a suit that came 
to her ankles, placing us in a great di- 
Jemma. To lengthen ours at once—pro- 
viding the creases wouldn’t show, and we 
could—or not to, was the question we dis- 
cussed excitedly among ourselves. Of 
course the magazines had said that skirts 
would be longer, but we hadn’t quite 
dared to let ourselves go. 

Madge Edwards was the only one who 
didn’t have to worry. All of our crowd 
dressed up in their niftiest clothes and 
went down to the train to meet Marianna, 
just. crazy to see what she would have on. 
Madge, who was a little late, jumped out 
of her flivver just as Marianna stepped 
onto the platform. Madge took one look 
at Marianna’s skirt. Then to my amaze- 
ment, without a word, she bobbed right 
back into her flivver, like a cuckoo back 
into the clock, and drove madly off. 
I thought for a moment she must have 
been taken suddenly, violently sick. But 
I soon learned better. 

By the time Marianna had kissed us all, 
shaken hands with the boys, tended to her 
luggage, gone over to say how do you do 
to std Mrs. Jenkins, stopped a minute at 
the Busy Bee to talk to Mr. Jason, and got 
up to her home, which was next door to 
ladge’s, Madge, whose skirt at the station 
had been as short as any of ours, came 
sauntering out with it down to her ankles. 
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Madge was so pleased with herself over 
her executive ability that nothing but 
civic pride kept me from telling Marianna 
what I had seen at the station, and that 
the chances were that the hem of Madge’s 
skirt was only basted up at that moment. 

The rest of us, however, were puzzled 
as to what action to take. Marianna had 
seen ours short. Half, who wanted style at 
any price, were for letting theirs down in- 
stantly; but Dulcie and I and one or two 
others held out for waiting till after Mari- 
anna had gone. 

“T like to be up to the minute, as well 
as anybody,” I said, “‘but not at the price 
of my self-respect. I’m not going to let 
Marianna Martin think I’d copy her.” 


ND before the two weeks of Marianna’s 
visit were up, Dulcie and I were very 
lad we had done nothing to make her any 
fence leased with herself. She was sim- 
ply unbearable as it was. She arrived in 
October, which is the very beginning of 
our social season and, if I do say it my- 
self, life in the Montrose young married 
set in October is something hectic. The 
Dancing Club parties begin; the Christian 
Endeavor always is more active in the fall, 
with sociables and so on; we all give little 
bridge parties and we're always havin 
one or two other couples for ane ond 
to dance afterward by the Songola. This 
fall, everybody began entertaining for 
Marianna, which made things gayer than 
ever. She was in Dulcie’s bedroom the 
same time I was one afternoon, taking off 
our coats for a bridge party. 

“Are you having a good time, Mari- 
anna?” I asked, feeling, 1 must confess, a 
little complacent, as one of the young 
married set of such a gay town. 

“Oh, fine,” said Marianna. “I always 
love to get back to Montrose. A small, 
quiet place is so restful after New York.” 

Restful! Will, who knows nothing of 
women, tried to tell me she didn’t mean 
to be catty, when I repeated the remark 
to him afterward, but he can’t sell me. 
Restful! Nobody could be as insulting 
as that without trying. ; . 

That was only the beginning. I can’t 
even remember half the things she said 
and did. She bought one of the smartest 
hats in Father’s department store. 

“It seems silly to be buying a hat here,” 
she said apologetically, “I really ought to 
wait till i get back to New York, of 
course. But I need one so terribly. And 
of course I can use it back there to run 
out marketing in the mornings, and for 
rainy days.” 

I was just crushed by such tactlessness, 
but Mad e, who thinks like chain light- 


ning, said: 

Fi nere are some pretty evening dresses 
up-stairs. Maybe you’d find one that 
would be nice for working around the 
house mornings.” 


Marianna merely smiled superiorly. 

“Pm getting awfully lazy,” she said. 
“We have a darky maid who is quite a 
wonder.” 

A darky maid! Good heavens! Nobody 
in Montrose but the Burrises and a few 
of the Harvester crowd keeps a maid. 

“Rosemary’s new bungalow is very 
pe she told Dulcie; “but I do wish 

could have been here when she. was 
having the floors laid. Nobody in New 
York uses parquet squares any more.” 

Dulcie sniffed. 

“And what little thing about my bunga- 
low wouldn’t stack up with New York?” 
she asked sarcastically. 

“Well? said Marianna, never seeing 
that she was being kidded, “I wouldn’t 
have mentioned it, Dulcie, if you hadn’t 
asked me, but it really is a shame you 
bought a regular set of furniture for your 
living-room. The new thing is to mix your 
woods. Maybe you could trade in one or 
two of your pieces for others that wouldn’t 
match quite so—so obviously.” , 

Honestly, Dulcie nearly died. That 
living-room suite is the pride of her life. 
Martanna might just as well have advised 
a mother of twins to trade one of them off 
for a child that didn’t match quite so ob- 
viously. 


THE Apollo, the new movie theatre, 
which is absolutely a marvel, didn’t 
even impress Marianna. - 

“We have one in New York,” she said, 
“which seats five thousand five hundred 
people and has a lobby like the entrance 
to a French palace.” 

“And how about the pictures?” Will 
grinned at her. “You get the same films 
there we do here, don’t you? Still, I sup- 
pose the actors work a lot harder while 
the pictures are being shown in New 
York.” 

When my husband gets sarcastic, he is 
certainly irritated. ut. nothing ever 
squelched Marianna. 

“Aren’t you just the village cut-up, 
Will?” she asked. And then, turning 
serious, ‘“‘Of course, movies aren’t so im- 
porn in New York as they are in a 
ittle place like this, where you don’t get 
much else. You see, we have some fifty 
or sixty new plays to choose from when 
we want to go to the theatre in New York. 
Then, too, there’s the opera.” 

Oh, Marianna always had the last word. 
No matter what any of us girls said, she 
could always fling Fifth Avenue at us; and 
no matter how loyal we were to Montrose 
we had to admit that it would be silly to 

retend Front Street was in the class with 

ifth Avenue for style. The boys, havin 
known Marianna all her life, would kid 
her some, but even they couldn’t say 
much. For, quite casually one day, 
she dropped the fact that her husband 
makes sixty dollars a week. That took 
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the wind out of their sails the way 
Fifth Avenue did out of ours. 

Howard Merton wouldn’t believe it 
at first and he asked Mr. Burris, who 
owns some stock in the company 
Richlieu Cox works for, if it sounded 
reasonable to him. Oh, yes, Mr. Bur- 
ris said, he should estimate that Cox’s 
position would pay sixty or even seventy 
dollars a week. Will makes one hun- 
dred dollars a month! There isn’t a 
salaried man under forty in Montrose 
who makes over a hundred and fifty. 


F COURSE Will is in with his 
father, and the whole business will 
be his sometime, and once in a while 
Father Horton gives him an extra com- 
mission for some specially good sale. 
But sixty dollars a week! And Rich- 
lieu Cox is just a year older than Will, 
Will didn’t say much, but I could see 
that this affected him just the way 
Marianna’s talk about clothes and 
operas and Fifth Avenue did me. 
Lots of the Montrose girls delib- 
erately encouraged Marianna in her 
airs. They would ask her to settle 
bets—wasn’t John Barrymore rich? 
Shouldn’t a widow have her cards en- 
raved Mrs. Mary Brown Smith? 
Should you ever bid “no trump” with 
only three suits stopped? Of course 
Marianna could always answer these 
questions, but it gave her so much 
satisfaction to do it that I’d have died 
without knowing any particular thing 
in the world rather hs ask her about 


it. 

Dulcie and Rosemary Merton and 
Madge Edwards and one or two of the 
other girls felt the same way about it, 
and we never gave Marianna a chance 
to show off if we could help it—good- 
ness knows, she never needed much 
chance—but she preyed on all of our 
minds more than we would admit, even 
to each other. 

I began to see that the three bi 
singers our Thursday musical club had 
got to come to Montrose last winter, 
and that we had all been so proud of 
hearing, were not so much when people 
ten times as big were singing eve 
single night in New York. Our crowd, 
going around to one another’s houses, 
taking up the rugs, and dancing to the 
Songola, which had always seemed so 
gay to me, really wasn’t anything when 
you realize that New York City is full 
of cafés and cabarets that you have 
to be in full dress even to get into. 

And as for six and eight couples going 
to the movies together every Friday 
night, taking a row solid and going over to 
the Oasis afterward for ice cream, the 
clerks bustling around to get tables ready 
for us, and Mr. Jackson coming out from 
in back to say he hoped we were getting 
everything we wanted, which had always 
made me feel so happy and important— 
well, looked at through Marianna’s eyes, 
I could see was just small-town stuff. 

Take it all in all, I began to feel the way 
Will looked whenever anything was said 
about Marianna’s husband making sixty 
dollars a week. Will might sniff and say 
he’ll bet Richlieu Cox didn’t earn it, and 
I might squelch Marianna at every chance 
I got, but that didn’t help matters any. 
In our different ways, Will and I felt 
just the same: Dissatisfaction with every- 
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All of our crowd dressed up in their niftiest 
just crazy to see what she would have 


thing we'd always liked, worried for fear 
we weren’t making what we ought to out 
of our lives. 

When Marianna would say “eyether” 
and ‘‘cahn’t,” and speak of a fifty-dollar 
evening dress as “a nice little dinner 
frock,” I actually almost hated her. And 
when she said to me, the very last night 
before she went home, in the kind tone 
of a Lady Bountiful spreading sunshine 
among the poor, “‘You and Will must be 
very happy in your little home, dear; and, 
you never can tell, you may get a chance 
to come to New York on a visit, sometime 
or other, yourselves,” well, honestly, I felt 
I could better stand the feeling of not 
making much of my life if I could stick a 
hatpin in Marianna Martin Cox. 


"TEEN in February our wonderful sur- 
prise vacation came. It was to be 
perfect. Father Horton said we were to 
stop at a good hotel, Will had earned it; 
and my father gave us fifty dollars just to 
go to theatres and theopera with. Nothing 
like it had ever happened to me before. 


I made up my-mind that I would make 
the very most of my opportunity. I 
would go to the Metropolitan Museum 
and to the opera, to get as cultured as one 
possibly can in a week. I would go to the 
new plays and to nifty places for tea—tea 
being cheaper than lunch—to become as 
sophisticated as possible; and I would buy 
one thing at least on Fifth Avenue. Not, 
of course I realized, that anything which 
can be done in a week was to be compared 
with what Marianna Cox could do, living 
there all the time. 

Of course we had to go to see her in New 
York. Everyone in Montrose would think 
it very strange if we didn’t. The girls, 
especially, would never have forgiven me. 
I knew, of course, what they were secretly 
hoping—that I would find some flaw in 
Marianna’s apartment or her clothes or 
her culture or something. They all felt 
the same way I did, and any little thing 
like that would help a lot. 

Well, I would do my best. Angels could 
do no more. 

We were so busy the first three days we 
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clothes and went down to the train to meet Marianna, 
on, and find out whether our clothes were fashionable 


were in New York, going to shows, shop- 
ping, having lunch at fashionable res- 
taurants an 
before we got around to Marianna. 

I had Marianna’s apartment address 
but not her telephone number, so Will 
called up Richlieu at his office and asked 
if he and Marianna were going to be at 
home that night. I was almost afraid to 
have Will call Richlieu up. He actually 
worked right on Wall Street, and ıt seemed 
rather presumptuous to call up a man 
who is making sixty dollars a week, at his 
office. Will, coming back from the ’phone, 
said, however, that Richlieu was as cor- 
dial as anything. Said absolutely they 
were going to be home that night, and 
that we were to come out in time for din- 
ner. He would call up Marianna and tell 
her, and he explained to Will just how to 
get there. 

“Gosh!”? Will said as we boarded the 
subway at quarter of five, according to 
Richlieu’s instructions, “Ive got a regular 
mariner’s chart here to follow. Lessee: 
Take Bronx subway to a Hundred and 


so on, that it was Thursday . 


Eighty-first Street. Get off there and take 
trolley car marked University Avenue. 
Get off at Sicliff Avenue. Turn to your 
left and walk two blocks, then one to the 
right. The building is red brick and their 
apartment the one next to the front on 
the left-hand side, fourth floor.” 


HAD never been in the subway ata rush 

hour before and it was so terrible it was 
thrilling. I never saw people so packed in 
all my lite. And such a roar! At Ninety- 
sixth Street there was a getting off that 
was like ice breaking up in the river. As 
the woman next to Will moved on, he 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

“‘She’s been standing on my foot ever 
since we started,” he said. 

“For goodness’ sake, why didn’t you ask 
her to get off?” 
_ “She couldn’t have,” said Will. “There 
wasn’t anywhere else for her to stand.” 

In the pauses in the stations when the 
roaring stopped so that you could talk, 
we talked about Richlieu. We had both 
met him at Marianna’s wedding, but not 
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to know him at all. Will 
said he sounded very 
democratic over the tele- 


phone. f i 
“He’s certainly got it 
soft,” Will observed. 


“Works from nine to five. 
Regular bankers’ hours.” 

All the stores and 
offices in Montrose are 
open from eight to six, 
of course. 


HERE was a terrible 

crowd where we 
changed to the street car, 
and they were so jammed 
that we had to let three 
go by before we could 
geton. Then the crowd 
was almost as bad as on 
the subway. When we 
finally staggered out at 
Sicliff Avenue, I was a 
mess. It was awful. Of 
course I had worn all my 
best clothes, going to 
Marianna’s, and yet now 
I looked like nothing at 
all. The quill which had 
given my hat so much 
style was broken and 
hung limp; my gray 
siede shoes, which I had 
kept spotless for the oc- 
casion, had been walked 
over till they were a 
sight. I looked at Will 
worriedly. He had kept 
his shape a little better 
—men always do—but 
even he looked a little 
kicked-in. I was dis- 
gusted; I had wanted to 
look as smart as possible. 

“Gosh!” said Will. 
“Think of going through 
that battle twice a day! 
And just imagine it in 
the summer!” He looked 
at his watch. “It’s taken 
us fifty-five minutes, get- 
ting on at Forty-second 
Street.” 

Just then another 

j street car came along, 
and Richlieu got off and caught up wit 
us. We had a five-blocks walk to their 
apartment house, and by the time we got 
there I felt as though I’d known him all 
my life. He was that kind. As plain and 


- friendly as though he made sixty dollars a 


month instead of a week. In fact, Will 
being just like that himself, I knew well 
enough that sometimes Richlieu must be a 
terrible cross to Marianna. Men like that 
are, sometimes. Most of the time they’re 
grand, but I know from experience what 
that frank, open face means. A man like 
that can never be trusted to be tactful, to 
put his best foot forward, or to be much 
of a help socially. I could tell with one 

lance at Richlieu that he was just like 

ill, too frank and honest for his own 
good. Or, at least, for his wife’s good if 
she was ambitious at all. 

Their apartment was on the fourth floor, 
and before we got up there, even I, who 
am certainly not heavy, was puffing. 

“The higher, the lower,” said Richlieu 
candidly. “Five a month off the rent for 
every flight.” (Continued on page 96) 


From the Steerage 
To a College Chair in 11 Years 


The inspiring story of an immigrant peasant boy, who came to the United 
States without money or education, and who peeled potatoes, 
washed dishes, and beat rugs as the first steps in 
his climb to a university professorship 


NE February afternoon, in 1910, 

a seventeen-year-old Polish boy 

stood on the deck of the boat 

that carries newly arrived im- 

migrants from Ellis Island tọ 

the Battery in New York. Darkness 

comes early on winter afternoons, and 

already the towering buildings of Manhat- 
tan’ Island were ablaze with lights. 

Even to those who are familiar with it, 
that spectacle never becomes common- 

lace; but to this immigrant lad, who saw 
it for the first time, it gave a thrill which 
he has never forgotten. 

Yet he was not surprised. He had 
expected America to be great and beautiful 
and wonderful. So he accepted that first 

lorious glimpse of it as the natural ful- 
llment of his dreams. 

Fourteen years have passed since that 
February afternoon, and not once, in all 
that time, has Stephen P. Mizwa been 
disappointed in America. When he 
landed here, he was poor and almost with- 
out education. He couldn’t speak a word 
of English. And yet, only ten years later, 
he was graduated with honors from Am- 
herst College and received the Phi Beta 
Kappa key, the highest distinction for 
scholarship. 

The following spring, Harvard con- 
ferred on him the degree of Master of 
Arts. A few months later he became As- 
sistant Professor of Economics at Drake 
University, in Des Moines, Iowa; a col- 
lege with a notable faculty and two 
thousand students. 

To me, the story of his achievement is 
as thrilling as that first sight of New York 
was to Mizwa himself, for it is a story that 
stirs one’s pride, not only in our common 
human nature, but also ın this extraordi- 
nary land in which we live. 

He told it to me as we sat in his office 
at the university; and he told it, not as a 
tale of hardships but as one of good for- 
tune. Incidents over which another man 
might have been lugubrious seemed to 
appeal only to Professor Mizwa’s sense of 
humor. . 

He was born in Poland thirty-one years 
ago last November, the eldest of a family 
SP hirteen children, and the only son who 
lived to grow up. His father was a farmer, 
quite an important farmer as things went 
in that country, for he worked twenty 
acred of land instead of the usual five 
or six. However, this was pretty hard 
on the boy, for his father demanded the 
lad’s help so constantly that the young- 
ster was ten years old before he had a 
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chance to attend even the primary school. 

“When I was fifteen,” he told me, “I 
wanted to go to high school to fit myself 
for something besides farming. But my 
father said that he and my grandfather 
and great-grandfather had been farmers, 
and that it was foolish for me to want to 
be anything else. Even with my mother’s 
help, I could not persuade him to con- 
sent. 

“About that time, a certain man from 
our village who had emigrated to America 
came back to take his family to his new 
home. This man wore store clothes, a 
shiny white collar, a gray silk necktie; 
and he actually possessed a watch, which 
was anchored to his vest with a gold 
chain. IJ was dazzled by all this splendor. 
And as I listened to his almost incredible 
tales of how people ate meat three times a 
day in America, had pie whenever they 
wanted it, worked only eight or ten hours 
a day, and went to theatres every week, I 
made up my mind that I would go to this 
wonderful land myself. 

“My motive, you see, was not entirely 
a lofty one. To be sure, we had three 
meals a day in Poland, sometimes even 
four; but, to say the least, their menus 
lacked variety. And they almost never 
included meat or pie. However, I was 
eager for a richer life, as well as a richer 
menu. 


“MY DAILY program was about like 
this: I used to get up soon after sun- 
rise. I don’t know just what time it was. 
We had a clock; but it was usually at least 
an hour slow, so we didn’t pay much at- 
tention to it. As soon as I was dressed I 
went out to look after the cows. When it 
came time for me to go to school, one of 
my sisters took charge of the cows and my 
mother gave me my breakfast of rye 
bread and milk. . 

“Practically all our food was what we 
raised ourselves: rye, wheat, barley, cab- 
bages, potatoes, and milk. My mother 
made butter, but we sold most of that. 
We had chickens too; but I rarely tasted 
one—unless I was sick and the chicken 
was sick! As for eggs, if I was a very good 
boy all week I was sometimes rewarded 
with a fried egg on Sunday. 

“Of unel had no money to pay my 
passage over here; so I went to work at a 
tile factory in the village in order to earn 
what I needed. At first I was paid a 
crown a day. This was equivalent to 
about twenty cents at that time. It 
would buy two pounds of salt pork, which 


was the only kind of meat that people in 
our circumstances could afford, except on 
holidays. 

“Later I went on a piece-work basis. 
And as I was a strong lad and a hustler, I 
used to earn four crowns a day; occasion- 
ally even five crowns. In two years I 
saved about fifty dollars, in terms of 
American money. 

“But that wasn’t enough. I needed as 
much more; and I knew that my father, 
by long and strict economy, had managed 
to pie by that amount. So I said to him: 

“*You know that I don’t want to be a 
farmer. You have only twenty acres of 
land—and eight children living. If I go, 
there will be one less to live on your land. 
Lend me the money you've saved. I'll go 
o oa and earn enough to pay you 

ack. 


“NAY mother again added her pleas to 

mine; and this time we succeeded. 
Early in February, 1910,when I was seven- 
teen years old, I traveled from my home 
village to Bremen, where I took passage in 
the steerage of the steamship ‘Princess 
Irene.’ Thirteen days later I landed in 
New York, with only fifteen or twenty 
dollars in my pocket. 

“ Another Polish boy was with me; but 
neither of us could speak, or understand, 
English. The immigration office pro- 
vided us with a guide, who took us in the 
subway up to the Grand Central Station 
and put us on board a train for Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, where some of the 
Poles from my home section were liv- 
ing. 

“From my frst sight of New York 
—shining across the water of the harbor, 
like a stupendous palace of light—Amer- 
ica has been all and more than I dreamed 
it would be. I loved the great city, with 
its crowds and its noise and the glory of 
light which shone everywhere with such 
incredible lavishness and beauty. Some- 
where, before we took the train, 1 bought 
a dozen doughnuts. I remember how 
good they tasted. 

“People were friendly, too. Everyone 
seemed to be in a conspiracy to help us. 
And it has always been that way! I have 
never had a disappointment in America 
—not from the real Americans. 

“In Northampton I got a room with 
three other Polish boys; and within a few 
days I had found a job in a basket factory, 
where I earned five dollars and sixty cents 
a week. My living expenses were only 
three dollars a wok 
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“Well,” I interrupted, “you evidently 
didn’t have much of the anticipated meat 
and pie, store clothes and theatres. Not 
on three dollars a week!” 

“Oh, yes, I did!” said Mizwa. “I used 
to buy my own provisions, and the land- 
lady cooked the food for me. 1 actually 
did have meat three times a day. But Pll 
admit I was rather short of pie. 

“However, | was soon much more in- 
terested in other things than I was in mere 
food and clothing. I noticed, the very first 
week, that the boys in the factory could 
speak English. ‘They could talk to the 
foreman, and he could give his instruc- 
tions directly to them; whereas my only 
way of communicating with 
him was by motions or 
through an interpreter. 

“I had two good reasons at 
that time for trying to learn 
English. I wanted to be able 
to ask the boss for a raise in 

ay and also for a better job. 

he first words I learned 
were ‘All right; but they 
didn’t help me to ask for 
better work and more pay, so 
I began to investigate. 


“T FOUND that some of the 
boys were going to night 
school. Apparently, in this 
remarkable country, it was 
easier to go to school than to 
have meat and pie to eat, for 
the schooling was piven with- 
out any charge. | promptly 
took advantage of this privi- 
lege, and began my American 
education at Hawley night 
school. I literally began at 
the bottom—with the alpha- 
bet. 
“In Northampton there is 
a fine institution, called Car- 
negie House. It has various 
clubs and classes, the teachers 
being the girl students at 
Smith College. I went to 
these night classes during my 
second and third winters in 
Northampton, studying Eng- 
lish, spelling, arithmetic, 
American geography, and 


history. 

“That was another of 
the wonders of this heie OF -a 
strange country. To 


think that young ladies—educated, well 
born and well bred, many of them from 
rich families—would give their time to 
teach a poor immigrant lad like me! It 
seemed too good to be true. I knew it 
couldn’t be true, except in America. 

“I had sense enough to realize that this 
was a golden opportunity. The boys I 
knew in the factory were foreign-born, like 
myself. Most af chen had picked up their 
English, such as it was, on the streets. 
They had a limited vocabulary, an atro- 
cious accent, and not even a speaking 
acquaintance with grammar. 

“My own ambition kept pace with my 
learning. In fact, it was always at least 
‘one jump ahead’ of my achievement. 
For instance, when I landed in America 
my horizon was bounded by a mere bread- 
and-butter proposition. Next, my goal 
was to learn enough English to ask for 
more pay. Then f went a step further, 
and dreamed of being a street-car con- 


ductor. Another step, and I wanted to be 
a policeman. Then I soared even higher, 
and fixed my aim at being a railway con- 
ductor. 

“Finally—but I’m getting ahead of my 
story. There were long months of work 
and study before I found the road I really 
wanted to travel. 

“For almost three years, except for a 
short interval, I worked in the basket fac- 
tory. It burned down, four months after 
I was hired, and I had to get another job. 
Someone suggested that I might find work 
in a brickyard. It seemed to me that a 


brickyard would be a good deal like a tile 
factory; and as I’d had experience in 


Fourteen years ago, Stephen P. Mizwa landed in New York, unable to 
speak a word of English. He was poor and almost friendless. Even 
in his native Poland he had received very little ‘schooling. Yet 
professor at Drake University, in Des Moines, 


making tiles I confidently hired out to 
help make bricks. 

“The result,” laughed Mizwa, “was 
the most strenuous half-day I have ever 
experienced. First, they gave me a wheel- 
barrow, surmounted by a high frame. On 
this frame, a man placed rows of soft 
bricks, and told me to wheel them to the 
drying racks. 


y ELL, I started—but I didn’t go 
more than five or six feet. The mo- 
ment I began to push the wheelbarrow, the 
high frame on it commenced wobbling. I 
tried desperately to keep it balanced; but in 
spite of me, the whole load toppled over in 
a heap. I set to work feverishly to pick it 
up, but one of the workmen stopped me. 
“< Hold on, sonny!’ he said. ‘You can’t 
handle those bricks. 
You’ve got to take a new lot.’ 
“So I went back, got another load, and 
made a fresh start. That time I succeeded 


They’re too soft. 
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in pushing the wheelbarrow a few feet be- 
yond the point of my first catastrophe, 
when the whole thing again toppled over. 

“At that, the foreman decided to re- 
move me to another sphere of possible 
usefulness, and set me to work wheeling the 
dry bricks to the kiln. There I was to 
toss them up to a man standing on a high 
plank, so that he could put them on the 
top layer. 

“You probably never have tried to toss 
bricks straight up into the air, but I can 
recommend it if you are in need of violent 
exercise. I threw one brick up to the man 
and he caught it—but he almost fell off 
the plank reaching for it. Then he called 
down, impatiently, ‘Throw 
’em four at a time! Do you 
think we’ve got all day to 
handle a few bricks?’ 

“Well,” laughed Mizwa, 
“T took four bricks, and at 
least I threw them in the gen- 
eral direction of the man 
above me. But when they 
began to come down and hit 
me on the head, I thought I 
must have thrown a hundred! 
Before I got through tossing 
that load of ‘bricks, all the 
other men on the job were 
lined up with their wheelbar- 
rows, waiting for me to fin- 
ish. Every brick in my load 
had been up and down several 
times. It seemed to me that 
it rained bricks all morning. 


“AT NOON, by mutual con- 
sent on the part of the 
foreman and myself, I quit. I 
thought I’d never get back to 
my rooming-house that day. 
Pd manage to walk a block; 
then I’d sit down on the curb, 
hold my bruised head between 
my blistered hands, and 
gather strength to struggle 
along a little farther. What- 
ever there is inside of m 
skull,” chuckled Mizwa, ‘‘it 
certainly is well protected. 

“T switched from the brick- 

yard to a cotton mill for 

a couple of months and 

then, as the basket fac- 

tory was again operating 

I went back to my origi- 

nal job. I used to get up 
at five-thirty, breakfast at six, and be at 
my bench by seven. Except for an hour at 
noon, I worked until six at night. 

“After supper, I studied until time to 
go to night school. Class hours were from 
eight until ten; but I often stayed later to 
get additional instruction. Then I went 
home and studied, often until two o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“How could you manage to keep 
awake?” I asked. 

“Keep awake!” exclaimed Mizwa, and 
his blue .eyes flashed fire. “My only 
trouble was to make myself stop:and go 
to sleep! No miser ever gloated over his 
gold as I did over my books. The gold I 
wanted was knowledge. To learn new 
words was like piling up riches. 

“Of course, seat only a boy, with a 
boy’s natural love of pleasure. And ten 
hours at a factory bench didn’t make me 
any the less keen for recreation. The boys 
with whom I (Continued on page 149) 
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URING the twenty-five years 
that I have been photograph- 
ing birds, animals, and reptiles, 
I have made about 15,000 pic- 


” 


tures of them. My “studio 
has been the great Bronx Zodlogical Park, 
in New York City. Yet even there I have 
been in some ticklish situations, although 
I never have been seriously hurt. 

A photographer of human beings has 
his troubles. [ll admit that. His sub- 
jects are often cantankerous; but at any 
rate they don’t re- 
sort to personal vio- 
lence, as some of my 
subjects do. He deals 
with vanity. I deal 
with ignorance. He 
must satisfy his sit- 
ters with the result. 
I have to try to 
convince mine that 
the process is harm- 
less. 

As a rule, a wild 
animal in captivity 
will stand for any- 
thing in reason, pro- 
vided he has become 
accustomed to it. 
But the slightest 
change from rou- 
tine makes him nerv- 
ous and irritable. 
When you try to 
take his picture he 
doesn’t understand 
what is happening; 
and that’s where the 
trouble comes in. 

On one occasion, 
I wanted to photo- 
as a llama at the 

oo. The grazing 
animals at the park 
have good-sized en- 
closures, so I had to 
go inside the corral in order to get fairly 
near my subject. 

The keeper went with me and, as the 
llama seemed perfectly calm and un- 
ruffed by our presence, I snapped the 
picture, then turned and began to fold up 
the camera. 

Suddenly, however, I had a hunch that 
all was not as it should be. It wasn’t! 
Glancing back, I saw that llama coming 
at me like an express train. There was 
just time to whirl the camera in front of 
me before he crashed into it, breaking it all 
to smash and driving a fragment of glass 
into my face. The keeper intervened, 
and the llama, satisfied with his one great 
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and lecturer on wild life. 
fact that she wears pants. 


lunge, went off in the opposite direction. 

e had fooled us at first. Evidently, 
he had been puzzled and had watched 
out of the corner of his eye all the time. 
And when I moved the camera, in taking 
it down, his nerves and his temper ex- 
ploded simultaneously. . 

A skilled keeper got me out of an un- 
pleasant mix-up with a buffalo cow one 
day. She had a young calf and she was 
cross, as buffaloes are under such circum- 
stances. I went into the pen to get a close- 


Mr. Sanborn, for twenty-five years official photographer for the New York 
ZoGblogical Society, has taken more than 15,000 pictures of animals, birds, and 


In addition to being one of the best known animal photographers in 
America, he is editor of the monthly bulletin issued by the society and is a writer 
The chimpanzee shown with him is Susie, despite the 
Mr. Sanborn was born in New York State in 1869 


up picture. She posed well enough for a 
moment, but then began walking round 
and round, after the manner of her kind 
when they are planning mischief. The 
keeper saw what was coming and said 
quietly, “Don’t move! If you do, she’ll 
get you sure.” 

But in spite of the fact that we kept 
perfectly still, the old cow started for us 
at full speed. The keeper was armed with 
a piece of scantling, and, aiming this as if 
it had been a lance, he hit her between the 
horns, and then side-stepped in a hurry. 
As he did not stand his ground, the buffalo 
seemed convinced that she had won the 
battle; so she pranced off across the cor- 
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ral, giving us both a chance to get away. 

The hoofed and horned animals are often 
high-strung. They lack confidence in 
their surroundings, and that makes them 
dangerous. When they are not shy, they 
are often vicious; and when they are shy 
they are likely to hurt themselves by 
starting on a wild 
run about the cor- 
ral. They remind me 
of a rattle-brained 
man who gets 
wrought up out of 
all proportion to 
anything that has 
happened or is likely 
to aN 

Look closely at a 
grazing animal, and 
you will see a wild 
glint in his eyes, 
suggesting that he is 
always poised for a 
quick get-away. 
You can often see 
the same expression, 
toned down a bit, in 
the eyes of a do- 
mestic horse or cow. 

That gleam in the 
eye tells a story. 

hese animals can 
fight, and fight well. 
In their native state, 
the wild ones have 
fierce enemies; and 
to protect them- 
selves they must be 
set for a great leap 
and a fast run at the 
first scent or sound 
of danger. But man 
is new to them. They are not quite sure 
whether to fight him or to run from him. 
The result is that sometimes they do one, 
and sometimes the other. 

I was trying one day to get a good pic- 
ture of a bull antelope, but he was in 
the dumps about something. His keepez 
didn’t like to have his ward act that way, 
so he approached him and cracked his 
whip, just as a circus ringmaster. does. 
Well! from that moment no one could 
have complained that the antelope did not 
show enough pep. He dashed toward us 
so threateningly that I ducked behind a 
convenient tree, and the keeper made a 
run for the fence. 
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An antelope of this kind has two long, 
sharp horns that grow almost straight up 
out of the top of his head. When he at- 
tacks he puts his head low to the ground 
and with a swing brings it suddenly up, 
hoisting his enemy on the spear-point 
horns. This one went through that mo- 
tion just as his keeper was climbing the 
fence. He missed the 
man; but so swift 
was the upward 
heave of his head 
that one of the 
horns made two 
holes in the keeper’s 
trousers, one where 
it went in, and the 
other where it came 
out. Meanwhile, I 
had climbed outside 
the corral, and the 
keeper, unhurt ex- 
cept for the holes in 
his pants, jumped 
down to safety. 

We used to have 
an axis deer, an old 
buck that was as 
poi a fellow as 

ever saw. His 
horns were sawed 
off to prevent his 
hurting his corral 
mates. I went into 
his pen one day to 
get a picture of hin 
But, like the llama, 
he got mad when I 
started to fold up 
the camera and came 
racing at me. With 
his blunt head he hit 
me a fair and square blow in the stomach, 
sending me flying. That one effort satis- 
fied him—and more than satisfied me! 

Ordinarily, an axis deer is one of the 
most timid creatures in the world. But 
you can’t generalize about animals with 
any more accuracy than you can about 
people. A mild-mannered man will some- 
times surprise you by going on a rampage. 
You can discover a rule that is true 
enough; but you'll get into trouble if you 
think that rule has no exceptions. 

A nervy little blesbok once took a 
notion to drive me out of his pen. He was 
no stronger than I am, so I grabbed him 
by the horns and held him off until he 


quieted down, just as you might hold off 
a medium-sized billy goat. 

One of the handsomest elks I ever took 
a picture of was a great bull named Stan- 
ley. He and his keeper became fast friends 
Sken he was young and that friendship 
continued, with interruptions, for many 
years. The interruptions always came 
when Stanley had his antlers. He was 
mean when they were out; but after they 
had been shed he was as docile as a dog. 

Stanley was like a man who carries a 
gun—a “‘pistol-brave” man he is called. 


A pair of Nubian giraffes. These strange creatures, native to Africa, get their 
food out of trees, and when one of them takes a notion to eat something off the 
ground or to havea drink of water, the result is some such awkward pose as you 
see. No wonder the old Southern negro, beholding a giraffe in a circus, said 
disgustedly, ‘‘Come on ’way fum dat cage, chillun. Dey ain’t no sich animal!’ 


The feel of the gun on his hip gives him 
temporary courage and makes him arro- 
ant. But when he hasn’t a gun he will 
e decent enough to you, and may even 
stand for an insult without protest. 
With Stanley, the possession of antlers 
was like a gun on a man’s hip. A double 
fence had to be built to hold him. Once 
some carpenters were working on the 
corral house, and Stanley tore away their 
scaffold, marooning them on the roof. For 
good measure he also tore away some of 
the boards from the side of the house. He 
was a powerful fellow! 
At feed time it was necessary to play 
a trick on him in order to Jet the other 


elks eat in peace and quiet. A gate opened 
from the big corral into the feeding pen. 
Each day, in antler season, a keeper 
would decoy Stanley down along the 
fence and feed him; and while he was 
away a second keeper would let the other 
elks into the smaller pen for their meal. 
This scheme worked perfectly until, one 
afternoon, Stanley looked around and 
saw the other elks going through the gate. 
Instantly, he came back at tremendous 
speed, making an incredibly quick turn 
at the gate. Rossing down on the second 
keeper, he bowled 
him over and gored 
him dangerously. 
Then all of sudden 
he decided to chase 
the first keeper out 
of the adjoining lot. 
This man, seeing 
what was coming, 
ot out of the way. 
The injured keeper, 
meanwhile, had 
dragged himself to 
safety. $ 

I have had some 
requests for strange 
pictures, the queer- 
est being for a close- 
up of a snake’s eye! 
A rattlesnake will 
remain still for a 
moment after coil- 
ing, so a rattler was 
selected for this pic- 
ture. He was taken 
from his cage and 
pr on a small table, 
ess than two feet 
square and highly 
polished. He coiled 
up and I placed the 
camera close to him. 
Looking through the 
lens from under the 
black sheet I could see him just in front 
of me—an ugly, fierce fellow with a pierc- 
ing eye and wicked tongue. Then sud- 
denly he wasn’t there! And I can assure 

ou that just as suddenly I wasn’t where 
Thad been a moment before. 

That rattler had made a leap at my 
hand. But he skidded on the smooth sur- 
face of the table and fell short, landing on 
the floor. I went at the task in a different 
way after that. First, I focused the 
camera; then, picking the snake up with 
a stick, I put him in front of it and 
snapped the picture before he had a 
chance to take another leap. 

People usually think the cat animals 
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(Right) This is the snow 
leopard that bit Mr. San- 
born. These animals in- 
habit the high plateau of 
Central Asia, and are rarely 
seen in zoélogical gardens 
because of the great dis- 
tance of their native haunts 
from any railway or port. 
(Above) A beatrix antelope 
and a young one she is 
rearing in captivity. This 


branch of the antelope fam- 
ily is native to the Arabian 
Desert. Those sharp- pointed 
horns constitute one of the 
best defensive weapons na- 
ture ever fashioned 


“Clarence,” an 
African wart hog, 
is seen at the left. 
Natureapparently 
had no plan to go 
by when she fash- 
ioned him. His 
tusks grow any old 
way, his hair is 
thin, he is bumpy, 
and his figure is 
awful. ‘‘Neverthe- 
less,’’ says Mr. 
Sanborn, ‘the is 
very choice in his 
eating manners, 
andabout the kind 
of bed hesleepson”’ 


A brown bear from 
Alaska, the home of 
the largest of all 
bears. This huge 
fellow, rearing up 
for a loaf of bread 
from his keeper, 
weighs hundreds of 
pounds more than 
the four men looking 
at him. Since the 
New York Zodlogi- 
cal Park opened, in 
1899, the bears have 
rivaled the monkeys 
in popularity among 
the more than 
thirty-three million 
visitors 


are more dangerous than any others. it 
Their litheness, sinister beauty, and 

‘sinewy strength make them command 

great respect. But my experience with 

them has been marred by only one at- 

tack. Their cages are small and they 

can be photographed from a short Fet 
distance while they are inside and r 
am outside the enclosure. Possibly 
that explains why I have had but one 
run-in with a great cat. Anyway, a 
snow leopard is the only carnivorous 
animal that ever got a taste of me. I 
was inside the cage and he was beau- 
tifully posed on a rock ledge. The pic- 
ture was taken and he did not move. 
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looked at him, saw that all was well, 
and turned to pick up the camera. 

So swiftly that 5 eye could not take 
in the situation, that leopard jumped 
down from his ek and grabbed me by 
one foot. “Don’t move!” shouted the 
keeper, but the advice was unnecessary. 
I was too scared to move! The leopard 
held his grip, but did not chew my foot. 
The keeper shoved a broom into the 
animal’s face, and he gave back, while I 
slid out through the cage door. 


NE of the noblest-looking lions I ever 
took a picture of was a giant, heavy- 
maned fellow named Sultan. He had been 
raised by Hagenbeck, the famous Euro- 
ean trainer, and was known, before the 
Zoo got him, as Negus. He was such an 
imposing old fellow that Mr. Eli Harvey, 
the sculptor, used him as a model. One 
day, perhaps two years after we obtained 
Sultan, Mr. Hagenbeck came out to the 
Park. Sultan was lying down with his 
back to the bars when his former owner 
approached, but Mr. Hagenbeck recog- 
nized him. “Well, theres my old 
friend Negus!” he said. Instantly the 
lion was on his feet, showing every 
sign of friendliness and delight. 
“T never saw two human friends 
more glad to meet again,” said 
Mr. Harvey, who witnessed 
this remarkable example of 
animal memory. 

I have taken many pictures 
of Czar and Czarina, a pair of 
Syrian bears which were brought 
to the Zoo as cubs and became 

general favorites because of their 
playfulness. But Czar, when he 
grew up, developed a sense of false 
dignity. His keeper had been accus- 
tomed to play me him each day, but 
for no apparent cause Czar resented 
this familiarity one morning and came 
near to killing the man. After that no one 
could play with him. 


ZARINA had a cub one winter and in 

caring for it’she broke all rules of wild- 
animal conduct. She acted as reasonably 
as any human being could have done. 
Wild mothers will always fight for their 
young. An ordinarily quiet, peaceable 
animal -becomes suspicious and even 
vicious when she has little ones. But 
Czarina had no way to protect this cub 
from the cold weather. Her keeper de- 
cided to build a house for her, so some 
planks were shoved into the bear den. 
Czarina showed no resentment. The 
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workmen went inside the den, and still 
she did not mind. They actually built a 
small house and put it over her. But she 
remained quiet and content, because she 
saw they were doing something for her 
which she could not do for herself. 


NCE when I was in the Rocky Moun- 

tains on a hunting and photographing 
expedition, one of the cowboys who were 
with us agreed to help lasso a big grizzly, 
so that we could bring him back East. 
The experienced hunters in our party 
were silent for a time after we explained 
our plan. I guess they were too amazed 
to speak! But in a minute or two their 
voices returned, and they spoke at length 
to the effect that of all the fool notions 
ever advanced west of the Mississippi, 
that one took the prize. 

A few days later I was knocking around 
and discovered a rough hole in the ground 
almost as large as an ordinary room. Big 
rocks had been moved, and saplings of 
considerable size crushed down. 

“Somebody's been digging and blasting 
around here,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” replied the guide. “‘Some- 
body has. It’s one of them bears 
you fellows intend to lasso.” 

A grizzly bear isn’t the most 
dangerous-looking animal in 
the world. He seems a little 
slow and awkward. But, just 
the same, a full-sized grizzly 
isabout the most savage and 
intrepid foe a man could 
have. They can perform 
feats of prodigious strength, 
moving rocks half as large 
as a big office desk. I have 
never seen or heard of a fight 
between a grizzly anda lion or 


tiger. They inhabit different 
countries, so never meet in the 
open. But I have an idea that one 


of these bears could give any tiger or 
lion a run for the money. The grizzly 
is fast, strong, and vicious. 

Elephants are easy to photograph. 
They don’t mind the camera, and they 
are patient. One of the most interest- 
ing of the huge fellows I ever photo- 
graphed knew a smart trick. No 
animal is wiser than an elephant, and 
none can learn a trick more readily. 
This one had been taught to pick up 
pennies that were tossed to him, put 
them in a box, and then pull a string 
attached to a bell, like a trolley con- 
ductor ringing up the fares! The 


To the right is a 
Grant zebra and 
her colt. These 
animals look like 
mules in prison 
stripes, and some- 
times they act like 
mules that ought 
to be in stripes. 
The zebra is the 
African member of 
the horse family, 
but, unlike his civ- 
ilized cousin, he is 
not at all reliable 
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(Above) A Christmas cele- 
bration in the monkey 
house with chimpanzees 
and orang-utans as guests 
of honor. It was a lovely 
party until this flashlight 
picture was made. Then 
some of the guests dived 
under the table, while 
others leaped to the cage 
bars and tried to get out 
through the roof. (Left) A 
barasingha doe giving her 
fawn a rub-down. This 
branch of the deer family 
comes from India and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sanborn, 
has a more beautiful call 
than any other animal 
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onlookers would reward him with 


peanuts and other confections. 


At theleftis‘‘Czar- 
ina, a Syrian bear, 


and her playful 
cubs, which were 
born in the New 
York Zoölogical 
Park. This kind 
of bear learns 
tricks very readily, 
and therefore is a 
favorite with gyp- 
sies and other 
itinerants, who 
take them around 
for street perform- 
ances 


He liked the trick—also the reward. 
But sometimes there wasn’t anyone 
around to start the performance by 
giving him a penny; so that elephant 
actually figured out a way of doing it 
himself. Instead of putting all the 
pennies in the coin box, he would 
hide some of them on a shelf. Later, 
when he wanted to stir up trade, so 
to speak, he would take one of these 
pennies, put it in the coin box, ring 
the bell, and then turn expectantly to 
the interested (Continued on page 107) 


These Boys Will Soon Be Running 
Us and Our Affairs 


A wise educator, who has known thousands of boys, believes that those who are 
now in their teens will turn out all right, if we do our part—But they need 
help in meeting the drink problem and the girl problem—In 
some ways they are better than their fathers were 


P AMONG tthe hills of New 

Hampshire there is a famous 

old school, founded more than 

one hundred and forty years 

ago, called the Phillips Exeter 
Academy. About six hundred and 
fifty boys are enrolled there every 
year. 

They come from all parts of the 
United States. And they come, 
too, from different kinds of homes, 
some from an atmosphere of wealth 
and of culture, others from an 
environment of poverty and of 
struggle. 

In short, they form a group 
which is a cross-section of Ameri- 
can boyhood between the ages of 
thirteen and nineteen—a remark- 
ably interesting ‘‘slice of life.” 

Now we have been doing a good 
deal of talking lately on the sub- 
ject of boys; and by no stretch of 
the imagination can this talk be 
considered a hallelujah chorus of 
praise! On the contrary, many 
persons seem to think our boys 
are going to the dogs, if not to the 
devil himself. 

But I wonder how many of-us 
really know what we are talking 
about. If we are intimately ac- 
quainted with even six boys, we 
are the exceptions among grown- 
ups. We cannot possibly speak 
with the authority of a man who 
has lived in close touch with more 
than six hundred boys. 

About nine years ago, Dr. Lewis 
Perry, who had been a professor in 
the Department of English at Wil- 
liams College, became principal at 
Phillips Exeter. He himself had 
attended the preparatory 
school at Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, and later had been 
graduated from Williams. 

All his life, therefore, 
Lewis Perry has lived with 
boys. He has known thou- 
sands of them. It strikes me 
that we might do well to stop 
our own more or less idle 
chatter about them and listen 
to what he has to say on the subject. Does 
he find the boys of to-day better, or worse, 
than the ones he knew when he himself 
was a boy? Have they changed, even dur- 
ing the past few years? 

And, by the way, how about fathers and 
mothers? For that matter, how about all 
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of us? These boys are simply reflections 
of ourselves. They think and act as we 
do—only more so! If we want to see what 
we really are, all we have to do is to 
look in the mirror which they hold up to us. 


PHOTO BY J. €. PURDY & CO., BOSTON 


Dr. Lewis Perry, principal of the famous Phillips Exeter Academy, 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, is well fitted to talk about the boys 
of to-day because of his long association with them. Born in 
Williamstown, Massachussetts, forty-seven. years ago, he at- 
tended school in New Jersey, and later was graduated from 
For a time he taught in the Princeton 
Preparatory School, then went to the English Department of 
In 1914 he was elected to his present position 


“What do you think of these boys, who 
will be running the country—and running 
us—a few years from now?” I asked 
Doctor Perry. ‘Do you feel worried and 
apprehensive? Are we going to need a 
cyclone cellar in which to take refuge?” 

“Not unless we stir up the cyclone our- 


selves,” laughed Doctor Perry. “I am an 
optimist about our boys. They have new 
problems. to meet, problems which their 
fathers did not have to solve. But I 
believe they will come out all right, if we 
older people don’t mess things up. 

“Concerning some of them, in 
fact, I have no qualms at all. I 
am perfectly willing to turn 
prophet about any boy who has a 
Eee father and a good mother, 
oth of whom are deeply and 
actively interested in the boy’s 
progress and welfare. I can prac- 
tically guarantee that the son of 
such parents will turn out well.” 

“What do you mean by a 
‘good’ father and mother?” I 
asked. 


“T MEAN those who have the old- 

fashioned virtues of honesty, 
unselfishness, and loyalty, with a 
sound basis of common sense. If 
a boy’s parse live those princi- 
ples, and if ‘both of them take an 
interest in what he thinks and 
does, his future is almost the sur- 
est thing in the world. 

“T could prove this by scores of 
cases out of my own experience; 
and every other man who has 
spent years in schools and col- 
leges for boys could do the same 
thing. I can recall instances, for 
example, of four or five brothers, 
every one of whom has been a 
credit to the school and to his 
family. 

“Go behind the returns in such 
cases, and you will find that these 
boys had the right kind of home 
environment. if you study any 
boy of fourteen or fifteen—the 
ages at which most of them 
enter a preparatory school— 
you will know pretty accu- 
rately what kind of home he 
comes from. The boy is an 
almost infallible index to his 
family life.” 

“What is the commonest 
fault of the modern boy?” I 
asked. 

“The one which probably always has 
been the commonest,” was the smiling re- 
ply. “The parents who entered their boys 
at the old Boston Latin School, two hun- 
dred years ago, undoubtedly made the 
very same remark which I hear from 
parents to-day. I can imagine them say- 
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ing to Philemon Pormont, when he was 
head of that school: 

“William is a good boy, Mr. Pormont. 
He’s never given us any trouble worth 
mentioning. His only fault, nothing seri- 
ous, is that he never has learned to concen- 
trate.’ 

“That is what parents say to me, and it 
is probably what they said to him. But 
when they casually describe this lack of 
concentration as ‘nothing serious’ they 
are mistaken. Concentration is essential 
to any achievement, from learning a lesson 
at school to handling a case at law, per- 
forming an operation in surgery, or con- 
ducting a business of any 
kind. 

“A man must concentrate 
on the job, if he is to drive 
an engine, or an automobile. 
He cannot write a book, or 
paint a picture, or even dic- 
tate a letter, if he does not 
concentrate on what he is 
doing. In thése days he 
isn’t even sure of getting 
safely across a street if his 
attention is wandering! Yet 
when parents say that Wil- 
liam, or John, or whatever 
his name may be, doesn’t 
concentrate they don’t seem 
to realize that he lacks the 
one great essential to suc- 


cessful work of any kind. 


“FINHAT is at least one re- 
spect in which boys are 
under a worse handicap 
now than they were twenty 
years ago. Of course we all 
are under the same handi- 
cap; but it is harder on the 
young people, because their 
abits are being formed now. 

“ Just think of the ways 
in which they spend a great 
deal of their time: They are 
whisked about in motor 
cars, so fast that they have 
only a succession of fleetin, 
impressions. They spen 
hours at the motion-picture 
theatres, where another suc- 
eession of scenes moves 
swiftly before their eyes. 
They have radio outfits, and 
listen in on a chaotic medley 
of programs. 

“I’m not saying that they 
shouldn’t have these diver- 
sions. But their enjoyment 
of-them ought to he 
trolled. They must be given some exercise 
in focusing their attention. William may 
be a con boy and a bright boy. But 
if William can’t fix his mind on one 
thing, and keep it fixed there while he 
masters that one thing, he won’t be able 
to accomplish much. That is true of us 
all, whether we are fourteen or forty. 

“ But the very conditions which make 
it hard for these boys to learn concentra- 
tion are a help in another direction. A boy 
is better off now than his father was, be- 
cause he has more interests, more avo- 
cations. And the best way to keep any- 
body out of trouble is to give him plenty 
to do. f 

“The average boy to-day is more inter- 
ested inathletics than the average boy was 
twenty-five years ago. He is more athletic 


‘snappy.’ . 


directed and con- 


himself. He is taller, broader, stronger. 

“From my own observation as a teacher 
I have found that the boy who is most 
likely to give trouble is the one who isn’t 
interested in anything—study, athletics, 
the school paper, the glee club, or any of 
the activities of the students. A boy of 
that type breeds trouble for himself and 
for others.” 

“What does he do?” I asked. 

“Possibly he smokes too much. Or he 
may get to drinking and gambling. A boy 
whose mind and time are fully occupied 
doesn’t drift into these habits. It is the 
old story of Satan finding mischief for idle 


It Isn’t Easy Nowadays 


to Size Up a Grrl 


HEN I wasin college,” says Doctor Perry, 
“it was considered a great honor to a girl 
to be invited to student affairs, like the 
‘Junior Prom,’ for instance. A man who invited 
to his fraternity house a girl whom ‘he wouldn’t 
have asked to his own home was guilty of an insult 
to his fraternity and to the other girls who were 
invited... . 

“But it is a matter of common knowledge that 
conditions are not quite the same now. Of course 
most of the girls who are asked to these affairs are 
‘nice girls.” They come from good families, and 
are both well bred and well behaved. But a boy 
‘sometimes invites a girl of whom he knows noth- 
ing, except that she dresses well and ‘has a line,’ a 
as he puts it. He may have met her at a tea dance 
in a New York hotel or restaurant. He knows 
nothing about her family. 
the girl herself is that she dances well and is 
. . The boys themselves sometimes 
can’t tell whether to classify a girl as ‘the right 
kind’ or ‘the wrong kind.’ . . . 

“It seems to me that this particular problem is 
up to the ‘nice’ girls and their mothers. . . . 
Women always have set the standard in matters 
of breeding and behavior. 
to hold them responsible when the standard is 
lowered; but it seems to me that they are respon- 
sible, because custom and tradition have made 
them so.” 


hands to do—except that idle minds are 
worse than idle hands.” 

“Is there much drinking among these 
boys?” I asked. 

“We’ve had very little trouble at 
Exeter, because our boys have to work 
pretty hard to meet the scholarship re- 
quirements. In addition to study, which is 
their real vocation while in school, we try 
to find for every boy some avocations in 
which he will be interested and which will 
keep him occupied. 

“Among boys and young men in general, 
however, I think there is more drinking 
than there used to be. And this is true, 
in spite of the fact that among older men, 
men beyond forty years of age, there is 
less drinking than there was ten years ago. 

“The situation is not as serious in the 
preparatory schools as it is among college 


All he knows about 


Perhaps it isn’t fair 
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students; but it is a condition which ex- 
ists among young people everywhere, and 
we might as well face that fact.” 

“ You say it exists among young people. 
Do you mean girls, as well as boys and 
young men?” I asked. 

“Tm afraid so,” said Doctor Perry; and 
he added, after a moment’s hesitation, “I 
don’t think I am prejudiced in this matter 
by my interest in boys. I have tried to be 
entirely free from any bias in their favor. 
Yet I cannot help feeling that girls are 
largely responsible for the tick that, in cer- 
tain ways, the standards of conduct have 
been lowered among both boys and girls. 

“Of course we must go 
still further to find the real 
explanation. The burden of 
responsibility is where it al- 
ways has been and always 
will be: on the mothers and 
fathers. They let down a 
few barriers. Then they 
complain because the young 
folks follow their example 
and let down the same bar- 
riers—and a few more. 

“The ‘girl problem’ is 
one we have to reckon with 
as a great factor in dealing 
with boys; and it is a more 
difficult one now than it has 
been at any other time with- 
in my recollection.. If the 
girls are ‘the right kind,’ 
the influence which they un- 
questionably have is a pow- 
erful one for good. If they 
are not ‘the right kind,’ they 
can temporarily demoralize 
boy. And one trouble 
nowadays is that there are 
too many girls who are not 
the right kind. 


s BUI in spite of some 
things which I wish 

were different, I am, as I 
said before, optimistic about 
the boys of the present gen- 
eration. For one thing, they 
have high ideals; and so long 
as human beings have the 
right sort of ideals the fu- 
ture seems safe.” 

“What are their ideals?” 
I asked. “To be more spe- 
cific, what are the qualities 
they most admire?” 

ctor Perry considered 

thequestion a moment, then 
said: “Courage and loyalty 
appeal more wonely to them than any- 
thing else. A years few ago a boy came to 
our school from one of the mill towns. I 
believe his father was a mill worker and 
that he had been in the mill hirnself. His 
family was poor. He worked his way 
through Exeter by waiting on table and 
doing other things to earn money. Yet 
that boy became a dominating figure in 
the school. I am not exaggerating when 
I say that his influence was stronger than 
that exerted by any member of the faculty. 

“The explanation was this: He felt that 
he owed a great debt to Exeter, because it 
had given him the opportunity to train 
both his mind and his body; the chance to 
fit himself for any position he was capable 
of filling. 

“Instead of accepting this as a thing of 
small consequence, (Continued on page 122) 


He and Tom Dutter had been second cousins. Tom, several years the elder, had taught him 
how: to build box traps, where to catch chubs and trout, how to skin eels caught on out-lines 


Rich Relations 


The story of a long-deferred visit 


By Conrad Richter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


MAN stood in the library of the 
big stone house. Despite the 
luxury visible everywhere, he 
looked tired. What was worse, 
he felt tired. 

Eight months before, as active president 
of the Cameron Corporation, he had had 
no time to notice how he might feel. Now, 
retired to the chairmanship of the board 
of directors, so that he “might have time 
to enjoy the fruits of labor,” he found 
himself with an incredible, endless stream 
of time on his hands. 
` To-night he wandered up and down the 
room. For an interminable number of eve- 
nings since his retirement he had done just 
this. It seemed to have become his only 
occupation. Once, pacing the front hall, 
he had caught the butler’s concerned eyes 
following him from the dining-room por- 
tières. Since then he had confined his 
walking to the library. 

‘About nine o’clock the postman brought 
a letter. It had come special delivery from 
the superintendent of the Boys’ Home of 
which he was a director. He spent as 
much time over it as possible, pulling the 
shades securely and looking up reports in 
the files of his vault, which stood concealed 
behind a section of the room’s old paneling. 

Each package was labeled. His hand 
ran over them reluctantly. Presently it 
came. to one tied in faded ribbon on which 
he himself had written in his firm hand, 
“Mementoes.” He gazed intensely at the 
written words, then lifted the package. 


FORGETTING the letter which had 
brought him into the vault, and which 
lay neglected on a step of the short 
vault ladder, he went out into the cooler 
air of the room. Under the lamp he untied 
the faded ribbon, and his hands broke 
apart the contents. : 

Here was a letter written him by his 
mother when he had gone on a ‘visit with 
Tom Dutter to Tom’s uncle at Penn City. 
Here was an orange-boarded catechism, 
with his own name written on the front 
cover in a bold ecclesiastical hand. 

Finally he came to a small worn book- 
let with “MEMO” in large letters on the 
brown paper cover, and beneath in his 
own handwriting: : 

Partnership Book of 
Thos. Dutter and Harry Cameron 
Stone School Sept. 17th 


Something long buried alive within this 
gray, immaculate man gave a start as he 
turned to the first page: 


Owe Tam on Rabbit Hound Bought from 
Link Miller, $2.00 


Magically the reality of the present 


faded and he saw the bowlegs of Link. 


Miller’s rabbit hound bent grotesquely 
outside his own homemade kennel in the 


woodshed. Beyond the woodshed lay the 


hilly countryside of boyhood. Here stood 
the tangled smoke-house apple tree. 
There wound the hard-trodden path 
through the fields between his house and 
Tom’s. 

He and Tom Dutter had been second 
cousins. Tom, several years the elder, had 
taught him how to build box traps, where 
to catch chubs and trout, how to skin eels 
caught on out-lines. They had been so 
inseparable that his father had frequently 
called him Harry Dutter, and Tom, Tom 
Cameron. 

In winter, Tom had led the way to 
school, breaking a path through the deep 
snows with his powerful long legs. In 
summer he had frequently come across the 
fields to help with the Cameron wheat or 
hay so that Harry might get through 
earlier to go swimming or fishing. 

He turned back to the book. 


Owe Tom loan circus Penn City......... .60 
Owe Tom lemonade, peanuts............ AS 
Owe Tom loan to buy shotgun.......... 4.65 
Owe Tom for 12 gauge shells............ 40 


Owe Tom loan, secret................- 1.70 
HERE were exactly fourteen items 
in large boyish handwriting, covering 

six or eight yellow pages. There was not, 

however, any mention that a penny of the 
debts enumerated had ever been paid back. 

With growing disquiet, the chairman 
of the board of the Cameron Corporation 
searched the book. He was obliged to 
recall the constant lack of money in his 
early household. Somehow, his father had 
never been able to make ends meet. And 
when money had been required for his 
boyhood needs, Tom had doubtless been 
induced to supply it. 

With 
pen, the man in the library did a little sum 
in arithmetic. He found his unpaid obli- 
gations to the friend of his youth amounted 
to the grand total of fourteen dollars and- 
sixty-five cents. Fourteen dollars and 
-sixty-five cents with interest at six per 
cent, compounded semi-annually for more 
than forty years, amounted to something 
like two hundred dollars, he figured. 

He could not understand, however, how 
this indebtedness had gone unpaid all 
these years. He tried to remember paying 
it back the day his father “had sale” be- 
fore going West. All he could recall was 
himself and Tom gripping hands solemnly 
in the sanctuary of the threshing floor, 
vowing they would hunt and fish together 
at least once every year. 

A half-hour afterward he was still sitting 
under the lamp. _. 

“I owe that much to Tom anyhow,” he 
was saying to himself slowly. “‘Besides, 
I have no one to leave anything to. And 
Tom must be poor. I know he’s poor. He 
was always soft-hearted, too soft-hearted 
for his own good.” 


a heavy gold-mounted fountain - 


At first he thought to send a check by 
mail. Then he decided a messenger would 
be more satisfactory. All the while the 
fingers of boyhood were reaching up from 
those aged yellow ‘““Mementoes” and en- 
twining themselves about his mind. In 
the end he said defensively: X 

“Pll go myself. Just to see Tom, if he’s 
still alive. He may be unable to under- 
stand certain things. But PIl go anyway.” 

He got to his feet. Somehow the tired- 
ness had vanished from his face. The 
magic fountain within, that some hours 
before seemed to be dried up, now gave a 

leasant flow of color to his cheeks and 
ife to his blood. 

By morning, however, a certain element 
of his conservative nature had asserted it- 
self. He would go, but not as chairman of 
the board of the Cameron Corporation. 
For all he knew Tom might be married to 
a scheming, grasping old woman and sur- 
rounded by breed of the sort that would 
seize a wealthy relative and suck blood 
from him forever after. 

No; he would go back without evidence 
of wealth or position. That was it! He 
would return as an unsuccessful old man, 
but he would pay Tom back, with interest 
compounded, more than he owed. 

And should the improbable prove true, 
that Tom had a worthy family that would 
not take advantage of him, be would give 
his boyhood friend and benefactor com- 
forts beyond his dreams. 


AWEEK later the details of his trip had 
been arranged. In his pocket reposed 
a pigskin wallet heavy with orange-backed 
fifties and hundreds, and several blank 
checks. 

With a keen sense of anticipation not 
felt for years, he boarded a train. In his 
trunk was a cheap bag packed with the 
most aged and worn shirts, collars, socks 
and handkerchiefs that H. G. Cameron 
had been able to find. The bag also held 
a well-used felt hat and a folded suit of 
clothing, the cut and cloth of which cer- 
tainly were coarse and unseemly for the 
chairman of the board of the Cameron 
Corporation. st. 

The following morning Cameron left the 
train at a junction point in the mountains. 
Later, he ate breakfast in a Williamsport 
hotel. 

When he came down from his room, 
the clerk was obliged to glance twice to 
identify him. The tailored suit and im- 
ported straw hat of the head of the Cam- 
eron Corporation had vanished. In their 
place was rather ordinary clothing that 
might have been the somewhat ill-fitting 
Sunday garb of a workingman. 

“I won't be using my room for a day or 
two,” he told the clerk. “You will kindly 
hold it for me. I have left a trunk and 
various things till I get back.” 
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The narrow two- 
car train presentl 
carried him nort 
between parallel 
mountain walls. 
Through the open 
window came the 
odors of evergreens 
and of mountain 
brooks, of oak and 
birch, of berry 
patches, of brakes 
of fern, and of open 
fields redolent of 
sun-dried herbs and 
grasses. With each 
mile the country- 
side grew more fa- 
miliar. Undeniable 
excitement per- 
vaded him as he 
left the train at 
Deering and gazed 
up the deserted 
single street his bare 
boyish feet so often 
had trod. 

At the old hotel 
he learned that Tom 
was still alive. He 
also found a bat- 
tered car that acted 
in the capacity of 
countryside taxıcab. 
Cameron deposited 
his bag on the folded 
quilt on the rear 
seat and sat in front 
with the driver. 

“Know Tom?” 
asked the driver. 

Cameron told him. 

“So! Your cous- 
in! Don’t remem- 
ber seeing you be- 
fore. Well, a man 
can’t know every- 
body. Come on 
here, Susie!” He 
clucked to his toil- 
ing machine as if it 

were a horse. 
` “How’s Tom 
been all this time?” 
ventured Cameron. 

“Tom! Oh, he ain’t so bad. You 
wouldn’t know it if he was, I guess. His 
wife died a long time ago, and two of his 
boys got killed in the mines up in Tioga 
County. Pretty near took him along, I 
guess. But he don’t complain.” 

“Still farming?” 

“Farming! Me, sir. Never knew Tom to 
farm in my time. No, sir, he’s a carpenter, 
and a crackerjack. The trouble is he goes 
off hunting and fishing most of the tıme. 
Yes, sir! They say he works only about 
every other day while the season’s on.” 
He clucked to the machine again. “They 
can say what they please—he helped me 
out when I needed it.” 

Cameron gazed through the windshield 
a few moments, then, “You’re not the 
only one,” he mentioned. 

“Yep,” agreed the driver cheerfully. 

The faithful ancient car cluttered around 
curve and corner, up hill and down. As 
they drew nearer Cameron’s boyhood 
home, the hills, fields, farms and patches 
of woodland began to take on new, vivid 
meaning. From memory’s storehouse 
poured odors, sights, depressions and ex- 
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The visitor saw a huge frame with a gray thatch 


blue eyes gazed at the stranger steadily. 


hilarations that he had not recalled since 
he ran barefoot along this very roadside. 
In front of the hilly farm that had been 
his father’s, he paid his driver, and said 
he would walk the rest of the way. 

The sun was getting down toward 
Smoky Gap when a youth in a creaking 
road wagon pointed out the Dutter house 
as the first on his left as he entered the 
scattered settlement of Dicktown. The 
house stood back from the road, and was 
unpainted except by the brushes of sun 
and weather. Here and there were patches 
of fresh shingle, vivid against the darker 
mass, mute evidence that Tom or some- 
one was active and about. 


FOR the first time, Cameron felt briefly 
grateful for his borrowed clothes. Up to 
this time they had felt unnatural and just 
a bit silly. Now, as he approached Tom’s 
house, he perceived clearly that to have 
arrived in a tailored business suit and a 
limousine would at once have put a grim 
barrier between him and his old friend. 
Also, the surprise he had tucked up his 
worn sleeve would have lost most of its 


“You 


delight coming from a millionaire’s wallet. 

e opened the picket gate and went 
down the hard path that wound under 
apple and pear trees between tufts of blue 
orchard grass. At the sight of a stranger 
with a bag, a dog galloped up, barking 
furiously. A wisp of a barelegged girl, 
scarcely six years old, pelted after. Over- 
taking the animal, she caught hold of the 
loose fur at his throat and attempted with 
her puny strength to drag him away. 

“Rex! Get out o’ that!” indignantly 
called a boyish voice. 

Looking up, Cameron discovered sev- 
eral children on the back porch, and at 
the door, a woman, evidently their mother. 

“Charle!” sharply reminded the latter 
as Rex continued to growl. 

“Here, you!” angrily shouted the youth, 
rushing up with the broom. The dog 
tucked in his tail and ran. The boy looked 
up at Cameron with a freckled, straight- 
forward face that powerfully moved the 
man. It was almost the face of Tom as a 
boy. “If he comes around you again, 
mister, just don’t notice him. Then he’ll 
smell at you and be all right.” 
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and rugged face fill the doorway. 


The fine 


got the best of me,” he announced regretfully 


“We’ll do that, Tom,” assured Cameron, 
adding the name unconsciously. 

The boy stared. 

“How’d you know that?” 

“Know what?” 

“That my middle name was Tom.” 

“T couldn’t possibly help but know it,” 
8 Cameron. 


he boy accompanied him to the porch,. 


which was paintless, and bare except for 
a long scoured bench. The woman re- 
arded him curiously. . . . Yes, this was 
om Dutter’s house. He was away at 
work right now with his son, but would be 
back around supper time. 

“You can come in and stay till he 
comes,” she said uncertainly. 

“Indeed I will,” he accepted. “In fact, 
I expect to stay a day or two if you’ll-have 
me. 

Silently she led the way through a large 
uncarpeted, though scrupulously scrubbed 
kitchen. If she felt surprise, she did not 
show it on her broad, resolute country 
face. They passed a hot stove, from which 
Cameron caught the Be aoe aroma of 
baking cake and pies. There were strips 


of rag carpet on the floor of the second 
room. The wall paper was ancient and 
revealed the plaster in spots. 

He left his bag in a corner and took a 
willow rocker with a crumpled, colorless 
cushion. Three of the children seated 
themselves in ‘a silent row on a green 
lounge. The fourth, the little girl who had 
tugged at the dog, hung shyly by the 
door to the kitchen. 


“DOB! Angella! Charle! Come out of 
that and leave him alone!” sharply 
directed the mother. 

“Let them stay,” said Cameron. ‘Their 
granddaddy and I used to run around 
together when we were about that big.” 

he woman came to the doorway and 
gazed at him in new interest. 

“You mean you and Grandpop Dutter!” 

Cameron nodded. 

Her eyes fixed themselves on him. 

“You're not the Cousin Harry he talks 
about?” 

“Indeed I am,” said Cameron, experi- 
encing a feeling of pleasure that Tom had 
talked of him. , 
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you was dead!” she 
ejaculated, comin 
into the room an 
shaking his hand 
heartily. “He used 
to say you’d have 
come back long ago 
if you was alive.” 

he visitor 
flushed. “Betterlate 
than never.” 

“I should say!” 
she agreed. ow 
genuinely cordial, 
she told him all 
about Tom, and re- 
lated several stories 
Tom had told of 
when he and Cousin 

_ Harry had been 
young. She also 
plied him with 
frankly curious ques- 
tions re ardtie hate 
self. He answered 

good-naturedly and 
with certain cau- 
tion. She left at last 
only to look at her 
oven. 

Feeling better 
than for years, Cam- 
eron courted the 
children. He estab- 
lished friendly rela- 
tions with three of 
them; but the shy 
little girl at the door 
eluded him. He had 
about decided there 
was no chance of 
making an impres- 
sion on her when 
the mother appeared 
in some excitement 
from the kitchen. 

“He’s coming! 
Now remember, you 
young ones, you 
don’t say a word to 
Grandpop who’s 
here!” 

The youngsters 
agreed with feverish 
enthusiasm. Cameron heard a machine 
come rattling up to the front gate, where 
it coughed and died. Men’s voices 
sounded around the side of the house, 
then heavy steps on the back porch. The 
screen door crashed. 

“Where’s all my kids to-night!’ won- 
dered a deep booming voice, which the 
listener with a singular thrill recognized 
as belonging to a boy of long ago named 
Tom Dutter. 

“There’s somebody in the room to see 
you,” announced the son’s wife. 

“To see me!” Tom Dutter seemed sur- 
prised. The visitor saw a huge frame with 
a gray thatch and rugged face fill the 
doorway. The fine blue eyes gazed at the 
stranger steadily, the eager daughter and 
her mystified husband close behind. ‘“You 
got the best of me,” he announced regret- 
fully. 

“I don’t blame you, Tom; I’ve been 
away so long,” said Cameron, as he held 
out a contrite hand. 

At the sound of the voice Tom Dutter 
gave a roar that shook the windows. 

“Harry!” he (Continued on page 141) 
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True incidents of men who have succeeded and men who have failed 
How to analyze and determine the public demand 


EVERAL years ago a man in one 
of the New England states in- 
vented a piece of office equipment 
which performed in a simple man- 
ner exactly what was required of 

it. So evident was its merit that a group 
of business men agreed readily to invest 
three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars in its manufac- 
turing and marketing. 

The enthusiastic backers 
put the lion’s share of this 
three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars into a plant that 
would be worthy of their 
glorified financial future. In 
the offices the soft glow of in- 
direct lighting shone on solid 
mahogany desks, and thick 
carpets covered the floor. 

Almost as an after-thought, 
they hired a sales manager. 
He spent several days in 
study of the situation; then 
he called the promoters to- 
gether. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “of 
course you realize that our 
product will never be sold to 
small offices. It’s a fine piece 
of equipment, but would not 
pay for itself in any office 
with less than one hundred 
employees.” 

“We don’t expect to deal 
with pikers!”” remarked one 
of the promoters. 

“Quite true,” nodded the 
sales manager. “But I have 
done a good deal of figuring, 
and have discovered some- 
thing that you undoubtedl 
have overlooked: If this 
plant were to run at capacity 
for only nine months it would 
produce all of our product 
that the country could 
consume in twenty years!” 

Eventually the com- 
pany had to be liqui- 
dated. Lack of fore- 
thought had taken its 
usual toll. 

A few years ago, in 
the lobby of a New 
York hotel, a certain 
promoter fell in with an 
engineer from Australia 
who, after years of laboratory experi- 
ments, had discovered how any metal 
could be given a durable gold, silver, or 
nickel plate through a process so simple 
that anyone could use it. The Australian 
had come to America to market his dis- 
covery. His heart and soul were wrapped 
up in the project. 

The process was of such evident worth 
that the promoter raised two hundred 
thousand dollars with very little difficulty. 
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and retailing methods. 


Following the organization of the com- 
pany, he added to this sum by the general 
sales of stock. 
“Now, we'll ‘knock ’em dead’ with ad- 
vertising campaigns,” he announced. 
Just as a small boy likes to set off all 
his firecrackers at once, the promoter 
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After his graduation from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1895, 
Mr. Hannah taught engineering in that famous technical college for four years. 
Then he entered the field of business as an industrial and management engi- 
neer—a profession in which he has had signal success. He has worked out re- 
organization and efficiency systems for dozens of nationally known manufac- 
turers, and has conducted many investigations of manufacturing, wholesaling, 
In this article, Mr. Hannah tells you some of the 
things he has found out in a varied experience covering more than twenty years 


threw practically his entire capital into 
one big advertising “blast.” Toward the 
end of the campaign—as a mere tail to the 
kite—he sent out a number of salesmen to 
interest the retail dealers. Before any 
real returns had come in, however, he 
had scraped the bottom of his treasury— 
and the company collapsed within three 
months of its organization. The broken- 
hearted engineer died shortly afterward 
under tragic circumstances. 


By Frederick 


Here was a dramatic example of the 
very common failure of new businesses to 
conserve a fair share of their capital for 
the crucial “second breath,” the long, 
hard grind that almost always comes be- 
fore a business gets on a profitable basis. 
No matter how appealing a new product, 
no matter how splendidly 
stocked a new store, no mat- 
ter how extensive the adver- 
tising, it takes time to start 
making a steady profit. 
Nearly all the big business 
concerns in America started 
in a small way, and grew 
gradually. 


HE career of one of the 

ablest business men in Eng- 
land to-day is in sharp con- 
trast with the two stories I’ve 
just told. Many times a 
millionaire, interested in be- 
tween sixty and seventy 
enterprises, this man could 
afford to “gamble” on a new 
venture if anyone could. But 
he knows better. 

After the close of the 
World War he saw that 
America, which had suffered 
lessthan anyother participant, 
offered the best field for indus- 
trial expansion. Among his 
holdings were extensive coco- 
nut groves in India. Coco- 
nut oil had proved to be of 
great value in the manufac- 
ture of food “substitutes,” 
and the Englishman decided 
to start some enterprise along 
this line in the United States. 
He cabled to his American 
manager that he would arrive 
here in three months, and 
instructed him to make in- 
tensive investigations of all 
the factors involved. 

A rock-bottom analy- 
sis was made of all the 
related products in 
which coconut oil might 
play an important part. 

“he uses and sales of 
all competitive oils were 
canvassed over a long 
period of time. The 
probable per capita 
consumption was figured with almost 
mathematical certainty, and dozens of 
other avenues of information were scoured 
in thoroughgoing fashion. 

When the Englishman reached New 
York his hotel suite was sprinkled with 
maps, charts, and other data. He plied 
his agents with swift, darting questions, 
and in a very brief space of time had 
decided exactly how he was going to 
proceed. ... 


You Start Your Own Business 


early in their business.careers—and the reasons in both cases— 
for an article before you begin to make or sell it 


A. Hannah 


The necessity for careful forethought 
and analysis before going into business 
for one’s self is not at all peculiar to manu- 
facturing. In fact, the ERSO of 
failures from this cause is higher among 
retail merchants than in any other field. 

I know a man who opened a high-grade 
jewelry store in a city of thirty thousand 


extravagant salaries. They sat at massive 
desks, on each of which a vase of flowers 
was placed every morning. 

“I have never seen a business place half 
so handsome!” declared one of the receiv- 
ers appointed by the court to take over 
the business. 

If you happen to be of the super-sales- 
man type, and are planning to go into 


going and conservative; the third was a 
rn salesman. Only the black and white 
logic of his brothers’ financial statements 
kept him from spending money by the hat- 
ful. Yet without his enthusiasm and 
optimism the firm would never have 
grown as it did. 

This was a happier combination, by the 
way, than many other “family” concerns. 


people situated within commuting range 


of a metropolis of the Mid- 
dle West. The smaller city 
had several factories, whose 
workers made up most of 
its population; but it also 
included a beautiful resi- 
dential section, most of the 
male residents of which 
were engaged in business in 
the big city. It was from 
the women of this section 
that the jewelry merchant 
expected to get most of his 
trade. 
‘ biplane ae months s 
ad gone into bankruptcy 
He dapi had not realized 
that, in the purchase of ex- 
ensive luxuries, people liv- 
ing within easy range of a 
large city usually prefer to 
patronize the metropolitan 
shops. 


J)URING the past seven- 
teen years I have been 
intimately associated as a 
management engineer with 
the problems of hundreds of 
enterprises, ranging from 
- little retail stores to great 
manufacturing plants. This 
experience has taught me 
that in any successful busi- 
ness you will find three 
“first causes”: The man, 
the definite policy, and the 
money with which to put 
that poli into effect. 
Moreover, the routine opera- 
tions of any business fall 
naturally into three main 
functions. These are: Fi- 
nancing, buying, and 
selling. Manufacturers, of 
course, have the still fur- 
ther problem of production. 


How the Man with Small 
-Capital Can “Play Safe” 


“@NERTAIN types of business,” says Mr. 
Hannah, “can be put .on a paying basis 
much more quickly than other types. This is a 
factor vital to the man who is starting out with 
limited capital. The ideal merchandise for the 
man with relatively small means is something that 
will be consumed in the using. Groceries, auto- 
mobile tires, clothing, and candy are fair samples 
of such products. The restaurant keeper has the 
biggest advantage of all. The breakfast patron, if 
he is pleased, may come back for luncheon and 
dinner—giving the proprietor æ ‘turn-over’ three 
times a day. Pianos, cook stoves, sewing ma- 
chines, and heavy pieces of furniture are good 
examples of ‘non-renewable’ articles. The cus- 
tomer may make only one purchase in a lifetime. 
“Hardware stores are notoriously difficult to 
build up, while the man with small capital who 
intends to specialize in the sale of agricultural 
implements is inviting disaster. The reason for 
this is that farmers are likely to buy these imple- 
ments on long-term credits, and the business is 
quickly overburdened with outstanding accounts. 


“The man who does not want to gamble on 


business uncertainties will find an ideal occupation 
in the sale of coal and ice. Winter brings a steady 
demand for fuel, while the housewives’ refrigera- 
tors are always yawning for ice during the summer 
season. In the larger cities, with their steam- 
heated apartments, the sale of ice is steady 
through the winter also.” 


have seen scores of them 
fail for lack of balance. 
Fathers and sons are likely 
to have the same traits; so 
the business is oversupplied 
with certain kinds of talent 
and undersupplied with 
other kinds. Many men 
make the mistake of sur- 
rounding themselves with 
associates who agree with 
them. A salesman going 
into business likes to “hook 
up” with other salesmen, an 
engineer with fellow engi- 
neers, a banker with brother 
bankers. Unless it is in a 
purely sales or engineering 
or banking enterprise, this 
system is not likely to work 
out well. 


Bur be sure that the per- 
son with whom you ally 
yourself to counteract your 
own tendencies does not act 
as a brake rather than a 
balance. One instance of 
this, which occurred in a 
Western city of ninety 
thousand inhabitants, . was 
that of a firm which handled 
an office specialty. By 
spending plenty of money 
in advertising, the proprie- 
tor had built up a profitable 
trade; but he felt that he 
had scarcely scratched the 
surface of his market. To 
raise money for expansion 
he took in a partner, who 
invested his own savings of 
nearly twenty years. 

The new partner had 
saved his money by a rigid 
thrift that was little short 
of parsimony, and he re- 


It’s a rare man who is a good buyer, 
good salesman, and good financier. The 
usual cause for the failure of an infant 
enterprise is that the man at the head of it 
has a “blind spot” on one of these three 
sides. 

One of the best salesmen I ever knew 
made a complete fizzle of going into busi- 
ness for himself, even under the most 
happy auspices. : As a salesman, he had 
lived pretentiously, and the habit stuck. 
He built a gorgeous showroom for his 
products, and hired salesmen friends at 


business for yourself, you had better get 
someone to go in with you who can act 
as a check on your lavish impulses. But 
if you have been a purchasing agent or a 
“shop” man, you may need a salesman’s 
enthusiasm to offset your conservative 
ways. If you have had no experience in 
raising capital or in financing business, 

ou should get the advice of someone who 

as had such experience. 

At one time I was associated in a con- 
sulting capacity with a firm composed of 
three brothers. Two-of them were easy- 


fused to change the habits of a lifetime. 
Here were two men equally interested in a 
business, one of whom had made all his 
money by spending and the other by 
saving. There was bound to be a clash. 
It came when the advertising appropria- 
tion for the next year was being considered. 
The president wanted to double that of 
the previous year; his new partner, who 
was the treasurer, wanted to cut it in half. 

“But look what advertising has done 
for us!” protested the president. “I got 
you in here so as (Continued on page 200) 
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“Good Evening, Everybody! 
‘This is Station KYW” 


The inside story of a broadcasting studio’s experiences with its huge audiences 
and the people who entertain them—Radio “fans” are not content with 
hearing the entertainers; they want to see them at close range— 
Strange letters and requests that come by the thousand 


By Wilson J. Wetherbee 


of Westinghouse Station, KYW, Chicago 


Director 


YOUNG woman, motoring from 
Cleveland to Chicago, was 
forced because of tire trouble to 
stop in a certain little town in 
Indiana, where she proceeded 

to change the tires herself. Being clad in 
knickers, she was 
more or less an ob- 
ject of curiosity, and 
presentlya passer-by 
stopped and spoke 
to her. 

“What in the 
world,” the young 
woman said to him, 
intending a bit of 
sarcasm, ‘‘do folks 
do at night in a 
town like this?” 

“Why,” he re- 
plied, “we all listen 
to the radio!” 

“Oh, the radio?” 

“Yes. Pretty near 
everybody’s got a 
set here.” 

“Did you ever 
happen to hear 
Carpenter and In- 
gram broadcast 
any of their line of 
vaudeville stuff?” 

“Tl say so!” 

“Well, Pm Car- 
penter, Grace Car- 
penter, of Carpenter 
and Ingram.” 

“Come right up 
and meet the presi- 
dent of the bank!” 
the townsman ejacu- 
lated. 

From that mo- 
ment, as long as she 
stayed there, the 
young woman owned the town. Me- 
chanics from the local garage fixed her car 
for her and wouldn’t charge a cent; the 
propie at the bank held a reception; the 

usiness men took her with them to 
the Chamber of Commerce luncheon. In 
short, she received all the honors of a 
visiting celebrity! 

Probably nine tenths of those people 
would not have known Grace Carpenter 
—or perhaps any other ‘“‘vaudevillian”— 
by name, if it hadn’t been for radio. 
Broadcasting, in the three years or so 
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since the first station was built, has ac- 
complished some extremely interesting 
things along this and other lines. 

The radio itself is “old stuf,” 


speed things travel nowadays. 


at the 
Every- 


body has heard of and sympathized with 
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Wilson J. Wetherbee is director of the Westinghouse radio broadcasting station, 
KYW, Chicago, which furnishes daily entertainment for thousands of people 
all over the United States, as well as in Canada and Mexico. Mr. Wetherbee is here 
shown at his desk examining the manuscript of a talk proposed for broad- 
casting. Ever since a man tried to use his station for ‘‘propaganda,”’ 
he has required all speakers to submit their matter in advance. 
accompanying article he gives you an intimate view of life at a big radio plant 


the lonely trader in the heart. of Alaska 
who tuned in on Christmas Eve and heard 
a program from his old home town in the 
States, weeks away from him by trail, 
rail, and steamer. Everybody has heard, 
too, of the invalid who had not been to 
church for years, but whose life was made 
over for her when she was able to listen 
in at the weekly radio services. 

All that is old. But we radio broad- 
casters have opened up some entirely new 
angles on what you might call radio 
human nature. And that is new. We 


have seen how people act, what they do 
and say and think and feel, when they are 
in contact with this strange new method 
of entertainment that has swept the 
country. 

One thing we’ve learned is that hear- 
ing doesn’t alto- 
gether satisfy the 
average being. Peo- 
ple don’t seem quite 
to believe until they 
see for themselves. 
For example: peo- 
ple enjoy getting a 
first-hand view of 
the favorites they 
have heard broad- 
casting. Rudolph 
Valentino made 
himself famous in 
another field before 
he tried a radio 
speech; but he had 
about the most pop- 
ular reception from 
the radio audience 
of anybody who 
ever talked from 
KYW. And it was 
chiefly because they 
had seen him in 
pictures. 

People tele- 
phoned in by hun- 
dreds to find out 
just when ‘‘the 
sheik” was going 
on the air. They 
didn’t want to miss 
him. 

But besides that 
we had hundreds of 
other requests from 
girls and women who 
wanted to know if 
they couldn’t come around to the studio 
while he was broadcasting. They wanted 
to see him in the flesh. 

For quite a long time we had broad- 
cast pieces played by Isham Jones’s 
orchestra at the College Inn, Chicago. 
Not long ago a man came to the Inn with 


In the 


-his wife. 


“Were from Erie, Pennsylvania,” che 
told the captain. “Weve been hearing 


this fellow Jones on the radio; and now 


we're in town, by George, we want to hear 
and see him!” 
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The next best thing is to get a pees 
A lady from Michigan visited her brother 
in Chicago and heard one of our popular 
radio musicians. 

“T do wish I might have his photo to 
take back to Michigan with me,” she 
wrote to us. 

One little youngster, who had enjoyed 
the daily bedtime stories, wrote to “ Uncle 
Bob,” the story-teller: 

Mother and Aunt Edna often say, “I won- 
der what Uncle Bob looks like.” You know 
how curious some women are. Won’t you 
please send us a photograph? 


THE radio stimulates curiosity about a 
whole lot of things. We have broad- 
cast a number of complete dramas; and 
after every production the box offices have 
felt the stimulus. At one show, where 
they kept count, forty-seven people came 
to the office and said: 

“We heard the performance on the 
radio. Now we want to see it.” 

How many others saw the show be- 
cause they had heard it first, but did not 
say so when they bought their tickets, 
there is no way of telling. s 

One daily feature of our programs is a 
household and domestic science service. A 
woman trained in household economics 
suggests menus appropriate for the season 
and the day, gives recipes, household hints 
of one sort or another, and so on. Not 
long ago she decided to hold 
a reception in person, the time 
and place being announced by 
radio. Tea was to be served, 
and preparations were made for 
two or three hundred people. 
Seventeen hundred came! 

Nearly everybody is curious 
to see just how the thing is 
done, and we have frequent re- 
quests from people who want to 
visit the studio. 

But we can accommodate 
only a very few. 

Operas, public addresses from 
lecture platforms, orchestras, 
plays, football games, and so 
on, are broadcast by means of 
microphones installed on the 
spot. But for other features 
the speakers and artists come to 
the studio. It is a curious fact 
that, no matter how experienced 
they are, nearly all of them have 
a severe case of stage fright, or 
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A part of the crowd that jammed Westinghouse Station KYW, Chicago, for a 


“‘radio tea,” the first of its kind ever held. The hostess was Mrs. Anna J. Peterson, 
an expert on household economics who long had been broadcasting recipes, 
menus, and other hints for housewives. Deciding to hold a reception in person, 
Mrs. Peterson announced the time and place by radio. Preparations were made 
for three hundred guests, but no fewer than seventeen hundred actually came 


Wendell Hall, above, 
one of the most popular 
radio musicians, broad- 
casting at Station 
KYW, Chicago, a song 
of his own composition. 
For years he has been a 
song writer as well as a 
singer, but he did not 
become widely known 
until he started broad- 
casting his songs. Now 
they sell by the quarter 
million, his greatest 
hit being ‘‘Mellow 
Moon.” To the left is 
John W. O'Leary, vice 
president of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company, 
broadcasting a business 
talk at Station KYW 


radio fright, the first time they talk 
before the microphone. 

I remember especially one man 
who gave a talk intended for farmers. 
It was really pitiful to watch him. 
He had been accustomed to talking 
from the lecture platform, but in 
front of the microphone his knees 
trembled and his voice shook. How- 
ever, he managed to get through, and 
he made a really good speech. Quite 
a lot of people wrote in to say they 
appreciated it and that we ought to 
have more like it. 

Taylor Holmes, the actor, gave a 
ten-minute talk one night. Before 
he was through the sweat was break- 
ing out on his forehead. 

“Td rather do a matinée perform- 
ance and follow it with a second 
show without a moment’s inter- 
mission!” he said afterward. “The 
trouble with this thing is, you haven’t 
any way of judging how you’re 
getting across. You don’t know how 
many people are hanging up and 


saying: 

Well, if he acts like he talks, he’s 
a bum actor!’ 

“On the stage I can see how the 
audience likes it. If they sit glum 
and scowling I can throw im a joke or 
two and stir them out of it! But 
here—” 

Francine ‘Larrimore, an actress 
popular in flapper réles, came to the 
studio one sieht to send out a talk 
about the theatre and its habitués. 
It was the first time she had ever 
been inside a broadcasting station 
and she was nervous and fidgety. 
After showing her where to stand, I 
said: 

“When everything is ready, you'll 
see this little red light on the table.” 

I then announced her to the radio 
audience, and (Continued on page 208) 


“I was just figuring that it might be more fun to 
scalp than to be scalped—and I’m going to try it” 


Hearts and Fists 


The story of a come-back 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


YOU know,” said Larry sud- 

denly, “it’s kind of fun.” 

“What?” asked Alexa. 

“Why,” Larry said, “having 

everybody in the world out 
with a snickersnee to take your scalp. It 
gives things a sort of lift... . I wonder if 
they enjoy it?” 

“Tf you mean my uncle, he didn’t seem 
to be tickled to death,” Alexa said. 

“T was just figuring,” he said, “that 
it might be more 
fun to scalp than to 
be scalped—and I’m 
going to try it.” 

“What do you 
mean, Larry?” 

“I mean,” he sard, 
“that I’ve been 
working i hae as 
trying to hang on to 
A a got. Now 
I’m going after 
something the other 
fellow’s got. Tolley, 
for instance. And 
the Pulp Company. 
... The trouble 
with me,” he said 

ensively, “is that 
Pre been too mod- 
est. But now, this 
man Tolley has got 
me all worked up, 
and I’m going to 
step right out in the 
world and spriggins 
all over the place. 
And that’s that.... 
Now, what’s to be 
done with you?” 

“My coming 
didn’t do a bit of 
good,” she said, al- 
most tearfully. 

“T don’t believe,” 
he said, “that you'll 
ever know how much 
good it did... . 

ut you've got your- 
self into ninety-nine 
cents’ worth of 
trouble. You can’t 
get back to town 
to-night.” 

“Oh, Larry, Pm 
not worried about 
that. I can hold 
my own with Uncle. 
But what’s to be- 
come of you? You 
talk of going out 
into the world after 
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scalps, of getting something the other fel- 
low’s got, when—when they’re going to 
—to put you in prison. How can you 
peak so? How can you think of any- 
thing else?” 

“I can’t think of that,” he said. 
“Haven’t reached it on my schedule yet. 
I’m doing my thinking by easy stages, and 
sort of trying to take care of each thing in 
its order. Right now my thinker is being 
used up trying to find a way to get my 


logs past that pulp avalanche. When I’m 
through with that, I’ll take up this for- 
gery and see what’s to be made of it.” 

“T can’t bear to hear you speak so flip- 
pantly of—of your—of what you’ve 
done.” 

Larry turned toward the cutter and 
looked into Alexa’s eyes. ‘‘Listen,” he 
said; “while I put a hypothetical question. 
Suppose there was a young man like me, 
and he had committed a forgery. Suppose 


The heavy train came to a stop almost at the 
over it. A train crew of half a dozen against 
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he paid the money back and proved he 
was going to be a pretty decent citizen 
forever after. And suppose he was in love 
with a young woman who looked a lot 
like you. Would he have any chance?” 

“ICI don’t know, Larry. Thats a 
hard question.” 

“So it is,” said Larry softly. “So it is.” 

There was silence for some time, while 
Larry stared unseeingly at the huge pile 
of pulpwood which obstructed his road to 
town. It was Alexa who spoke first. 

“Oh, Larry, Larry,” she said, “‘it’s too 
awful to think about—your being brought 
to trial like a common criminal and sent 
to prison—” 

“You’re so certain I’ll be convicted?” 

“Oh, can’t you see it yourself? It is too 
dreadful; I couldn’t bear it, Larry, to sit 
at home and to know you were up there, 
in that frightful uniform, being locked in 
a cell at night—” . 

He waited, neither helping her with a 
word of comfort, nor accusing her out of 
what seemed to him a justifiable indigna- 
tion at her readiness to believe in his guilt. 

“No, I can’t bear it!” she cried. “I 
won’t bear it! Pll do anything to prevent 
it. Anything, Larry!” 


“What do you mean?” 


By ES NE A NANTES 


thirty could do nothing to stop these men 


Crossing, and Larry’s lumberjacks swarmed 


She hesitated, afraid of the words she 
intended to speak. ‘“ I—my uncle could 
not—prosecute his niece’s husband,” she 
said a bit breathlessly. 

“What?” 

She found courage. “I mean,” she said, 


speaking tensely, eagerly, bravely, “I. 


mean, Larry, that I will mary you—now 
—to-morrow. Then Uncle can do nothing.” 


HERE was nothing of debonair boy- 
ishness in Larry’s face now; it was the 
face of a man, seasoned, grave, lined, and 
set by bitter contact with an hostile world. 
“Because you love me?” he asked 
harshly. 

“ Because I—because—” 

‘“‘Because you love me?” he repeated. 

She shook her head. 

“ Because you believe me guiltless?” he 
demanded. 

“No, Larry. Because—because you 
mustn’t be sent to that awful place—to 
kill your soul—” 

For a moment his face remained hard, 
set, repellent. Then it softened, not with 
a sudden flood but gradually, as if the 
change were made with difficulty against 
protest, and he spoke. 

“That was a very beautiful—or a very 
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idiotic offer, Alexa,” he said. ‘‘Drive 
straight ahead, please. I’ll follow you.” 

That was all. It left her bewildered, a 
little frightened of him, more than a little 
puzzled, but somehow conscious of a 
strength which equalled, was superior to, 
her own. A dignity sat upon him which 
impressed her as she had never before 
been impressed by any human being. 
Her offer had been declined; her sacrifice 
had been refused, not in words but by an 
involuntary exhibition to her eyes and 
perceptions of the character of the man 
to whom she had offered herself. She was 
frightened; but she was glad. 

“Larry,” she called. 

He turned, came back to her side, and 
lifted her hand to his lips. “Alexa,” he 
said, and it was the old, debonair, boyish 
Larry who spoke, “Alexa, if you loved 
me I could go out and whittle the world 
into a pumpkin lantern to make the stars 
laugh.’ 

“What a man!” she thought. Tears 
filled her eyes as she urged her horse 
toward the camp. 

They arrived together, and Larry was 
out of his cutter holding her horse before 
she was aware of his presence. The cookee 
came running to them. l 

“Put the horses in the 
hovel. See that they are 
baited and bedded well,” he 
ordered. “Come in where 

. it’s warm,” he said to Alexa, 
as casually as if he were ask- 
ing her into her own parlor. 


GHE alighted and passed 
into the cook shanty, 
where she stood looking 
down two long clean tables, 
made ready for the supper 
which the woodsmen would 
come tramping in presently 
to eat in hungry silence. 
The odor was cleanliness 
and excellent cookery: great 
stacks of white bread rose at 
intervals along the oilcloth- 
covered tables; huge plates 
of sugar cookies and ginger 
cookies and vanilla cake 
were already in place, as 
were containers full of cold 
baked beans and the ever- 
present dill pickle. From 
the kitchen came the appe- 
tizing thane of sizzling 
meat and frying potatoes. 

“At any see Larry 
said, “we can see to it you 
don’t go hungry... . Hey, 
cook!’ 

The cook in his white 
apron appeared in the door. 

“Night work to-night,” 
said Larry. “The air is full 
of trouble. Will you see to 
it the men have luncheon at 
midnight?” 

“You work dis night, eh? 
By cripe! In dis camp de 
play she all time like work 
for sure. . . . I make dose 
luncheon.” 

Now the men came troop- 
ing in from the workings, 
steaming, filling the air 
with odors of wet woolen, 
silent for the most part and 
weary, with thought only of 
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food, and the sleep which would come im- 
mediately after. When the tables were 
full of men, who scarcely looked at Alexa 
or noticed her presence—either from pre- 
occupation or from embarrassment— 
Larry stood up and demanded their at- 
tention. 

“Men,” he said, “our neighbor, the 
Pulp Company, doesn’t want us to get our 
logs to town. . . . They’ve just rolled a 
matter of twenty-five thousand cords of 


bolts onto the road—and we're bottled.” 

Bearded, chewing faces turned toward 
him with interest. 

“They’ve set out to jill-poke me,” 
Larry went on, “and they’ll do it—if you 
fellows don’t come through. If you come 
up to scratch we can give them the upset 
of their lives. How about it? Have you 
got a fight in you? Willing to tackle 
trouble? Willing to show this neck of the 
woods how this camp can work? .. . If 
you are, we'll hang up a mark for lumber 
camps to shoot at till the final bell rings. 
Wherever theres a deacon-seat, the 
story ll be told of how this camp licked 
the Pulp fellows: ... How about it? Are 
you with me?” 


[p WAS not so much what Larry said, as 
what of himself and his need he put into 
it. Alexa wanted to shout, electric tingles 
agitated her to enthusiasm, as they agi- 
tated those chewing men. 

“Lead us to it.” . . . “Show us your log 
pile.” . . . “Bring on your scrap.” From 
all over the room came shouts of this 
tenor, and Larry smiled. 

“It means all night—are you good for 
it?” 

Were they good for it? This was 
questioning their courage and their stam- 
ina. They would show him. All night! 
They were good for a forty-eight-hour 
stretch. 

“Then,” said Larry, “we'll give the 
teams two hours’ rest. Then we tackle the 
yard. To-night we haul logs.” 

“Where?” asked a teamster. 

“To the Crossing,” Larry said, and 
laughed. “The Pulp folks block our road, 
so we'll use theirs. We’ll haul to the High 
Trestle, and yard there. There’s an old 
landing. Their first train goes down at 
daybreak, generally twenty trucks to the 
train. Our logs’ll be there, enough to 
load the train if we work like you look as 
if you could work. We’ll grab their train, 
dump their loads, on with our own, and 
use their good coal and rails to haul us to 
town. 
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The men actually stopped chewing. 
The thing was epic. They could visualize 
the feat, the daring, the unexpectedness, 
the impossibility of it. They could see 
the story—hear that story being told in 
lumber camps from Maine to Michigan, 


. They shouted. 


“Fat,” said Larry. “Then two hours’ 
cat-nap. Then work like blue blazes till 
morning. It’s a mile haul to the Crossing. 
A silver watch with ‘Champion Hauler’ 


Larry helped Alexa to 

dismount. “Some 

other day,” he said, 
“Tll thank you” 


engraved on its cover to the teamster who 
hauls the biggest load.” 

The plan was simple, feasible, bound to 
succeed if for no other reason than because 
of the daring conception of it. From town, 
from their mill, the Pulp Company had 
constructed miles of narrow-gauge logging 
railroad back into the mountains, and up 
and down this rough and makeshift sys- 
tem trains plied daily, keeping the mill 
supplied between spring drive and spring 
drive. Through the village the narrow 
gauge paralleled the railroad itself, pass- 
ing the depot. As will, be seen, it could 
convey Larry’s logs to the exact spot de- 
sired. 

The men ate ravenously, silently, en- 
thusiastically. Then, with shuffling of 
feet, they arose and slouched into the 
bunkhouse, from which, in less time than 
the city man can believe, there issued such 
a chorus of varied snores that it seemed 
some other engines than human noses 
must be devoted to the music. 


THAT night was ten hours out of a saga; 

and Alexa Newton saw the men attack- 
ing piles of inanimate logs as if they lived 
and were capable of arousing hatred. She 
saw the intelligent, sure-footed woods 
horses drag over the snow loads beyond 
their capacity—yet the enthusiasm, the 
grim determination of man seemed to 
have communicated itself to the beasts. 
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Hour by hour the yard of logs in the 
woods decreased, while the rollway at the 
Crossing rose higher and higher, in readi- 
ness to surprise the down-coming train 
crew of the Pulp Company in the morn- 
ing. . . . And Larry was everywhere, cheer- 
ful, gayly boyish, full of light humor as of 
willingness to take a hand at the heaviest 
work. Where he appeared, there labor 
redoubled itself... . Aspriggins! If he— 
Alexa told herself—were a 

spriggins, then the word 

must forever after become 
a term of admiration. 

And then dawn 
came suddenly 
over the eastern 
hills like a flood- 
light thrown upon 
a darkened stage- 

“One more load. 
One more load,” 
demanded Larry. “Weve 

twenty trucks to fill. One 
more load.” 

That load came, and another 
and another, before a sound 
rumbled out of the distance, a 
clatter and puffing and snorting, 
dimly ea iet first but increas- 
ing and clarifying as it ap- 
proached. The morning down- 
ward-bound train was coming! 

“Ready,” called Larry. “Up 
the track with the flag. You— 
and you—and you—come with 
me.” He darted up the track 
toward the now visible engine, 
while Alexa waited breathlessly 
for what was to come. 

Down the track a hundred and 
fifty yards a man ran out wav- 
ing energetically a red flag. The 
engineer tooted his whistle peev- 
ishly and set his brakes. The 
heavy train, on down-grade, 
shrieked and shuddered and 
swayed, but came to a stop al- 
most at the Crossing, and Larry’s lum- 
berjacks swarmed over it. 


A TRAIN crew of half a dozen against 
thirty could do nothing to stop these 
men. There were fifteen trucks, piled high. 
Five minutes after the train came to a 
stop fifteen trucks were emptied by the 
simple expedient of knocking out the star- 
board stakes and allowing the loads to 
roll overboard. Then commenced the 
real labor—the labor of loading those 
huge, selected birch logs. Ten to a truck 
was the utmost that could be managed, 
and that strained to capacity—but ten 
to a truck meant five thousand feet, and 
five thousand feet multiplied by fifteen 
amounted to seventy-five thousand— 
nearly half of Larry’s contract. 

Never had Alexa seen men work with 
such ferocious zest, but then she had 
never seen men urged on by an individu- 
ality like Larry Bond’s. y seemed his 
hand was on every cant dog and his back 
in every lift. Men, horses, the very air, 
seemed to work enthusiastically in unison 
—as one coherent whole, moving as 
though actuated by a single impulse im- 
parted by a single brain—and that, 
though Alexa realized it but dimly, was 
leadership! 

“Get in the cab, please,” Larry said at 
last to Alexa. “I’m the engineer.” 

She obeyed, and as she saw Larry’s 
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boyish delight at a chance to play with 
throttles and gadgets and what-nots, as he 
had often done on the logging road as a 
child, she smiled. 

He pulled the throttle, and looked to 
her for admiration, like some small boy at 
a party showing off before the girls. 

Down the valley they rolled, undulat- 
ing, winding in and out like some huge, 
unsightly, prehistoric reptile. Over high, 
shaking trestles they rushed, and always 
Larry’s face was clear, happy, interested, 
debonair. 

A scant hour brought them to the vil- 
lage and to a stop hard by the station. 
Larry helped Alexa to dismount, and she 
did not resent the briefness of his dis- 
missal. 

“Some other day,” he said, “Pll thank 
you. ... Can you take care of Uncle?” 

“Yes. ... And good luck, Larry.” 

He smiled, and for the second time in 
her life he lifted her hand to his lips. “M 


dear,” he said, “I worship you. Good- 


Then he left her, nor did she remain to 
watch that quick unloading, for she had 
disagreeable matters to face, and desired 
greatly to have them over with. 

* with them,” she heard Larry 
shout. “Weve got to be out of town be- 
fore they drop onto us. Off with them.” 

Logs bumped and grunted and crashed 
to the ground, and again Larry was in the 
cab with his improvised fireman. 

“Weve got to back her to the Cross- 
ing,” he said. ‘‘Can’t run into the Pulp 
Company’s yard and borrow their 
turntable.” So they backed up the 
valley and up the mountain slopes 
and across the trestles to the place 
of landing again. 

“Twenty-four hours’ snooze when 
this trip’s done,” Larry passed the 
word, and back-to him came the 
response, “ We don’t need no sleep!” 


HE thing had succeeded; the 

daring of it, the lawlessness of it, 
meeting and overmatching the law- 
lessness of Ford Tolley—the light- 
ning surprise, the impossible con- 
ception, and the utterly impossible 
accomplishment in sheer labor made 
failure an impossible issue. Before 
Tolley had the news, before he 
could rally, could summon forces, 
the inn trainload was on its way 
down the mountain and, impishly 
tooting its derision, ground to a 
stop at the station. Another fifteen 
truck-loads of logs were delivered, 
and Larry had fulfilled his contract! 
The thing had been done, the 
money earned; and that threaten- 
ing note at the bank could be paid 
in full. 

He rushed to the mill, where his 
partner, hopping about as if the 
floor blistered his feet, awaited him. 

“No talk, lumberman,” he said. 
“Get the cash, pay the note if 
they'll let you. Give the men what- 
ever they ask, even if it’s a double 
ration of prunes! I’m off and away.” 

“Where, boy? Where? You've 
got to sleep. You've got to eat.” 

“Not yet, old nursemaid. I’m 
not going to tell you where I’m go- 
ing, and then if you’re asked you 
won't be able to answer. But I'll 
be back, and when I come my 


ockets’ll be full—or I’m no spriggins. ... 
F the ship.” 
“Til keep her, by heck,” Hopper 
shouted. “The hull dog-gone United 
States Army couldn’t take her off’n me!” 
Then Larry was gone, and for days the 
village nor any inhabitant thereof saw no 
signs of him, though the high sheriff of the 
county hunted for him, armed with a 
warrant charging Larry Bond with the 
crime of forgery. 


JARRY did a strange thing for a light 
young man who had reared behind him 
a mountain peak of failure: He went to a 
not-distant city to call upon a hard- 
headed banker, a banker so hard-headed 
that arbor vitæ or ironwood, or even those 
rare and costly growths which come from 
the Orient were as blotting paper in com- 
parison with him. Hewent to this man, be- 
cause, in times gone by, the banker had 
refused a loan to Larry’s father—with 
justice—and had stated reasons therefor, 
which had caused Mr. Bond to say to his 
son that for once he had met a banker who 
knew something in addition to the fact 
that six per cent of a dollar amounted 
to onechalt per cent a month. And this 
Mr. Bond regarded as rare if not unique. 
This may not seem a 
good reason for such a 
visit, but to Larry Bond 
it was reason enough, 
for he was hunting for 
intelligence. Nothing 
would serve his purpose | 


“TIl keep her, by heck,” 
Hopper shouted. ‘‘The 
hull dog-gone United 2 
States Army couldn't 

take her off’n me!” 
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but a man who had it in marked degree. 

The banking office was an affair with 
enough marble and bronze grill work to 
have paid the ransom of a duke. Larry 
was direct. 

“I want to see Mr. Warren,” he said to 
the first subordinate he encountered, and 
upon being told that to see Mr. Warren 
was impossible Larry grinned. “At least,” 
he said, “you can show me what door he 
uses.” The door was pointed out and, 
to the great perturbation of the subordi- 
nate, Larry walked to it in a bee line, 
turned the handle, and entered. He saw, 
seated behind a clean desk, a large, power- 
fully built man, with leonine head, who 
looked up at him curiously. There was 
something about this self-made giant in 
the world of finance that called for straight 
shooting, and Larry decided to waste no 
words. 

“Who are you, sir?” Mr. Warren de- 
manded. 

“1, said Larry, with his famous smile, 
“am a moral hazard.” i 

“Yov’re no novelty,” said Mr. Warren 
coldly. 

“I am also a spriggins,’ Larry said 
hopefully. “Do you know what a sprig- 
gins is?” (Continued on page 86) 
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He Went Into The 
Hotel Business to Keep Warm 


Because he lacked money for a winter overcoat, Lucius M. Boomer, a young 
railroad stenographer, got a pass to Florida, 25 years ago, and took a 
job in an inn; to-day, at 44, he manages three famous hotels, 


in New York, Philadelphia, and Washington 
By Helen Christine Bennett 


N a bare room ina 
Chicago lodging-house, 
a lonely boy of nineteen 
sat down to review the 
first great crisis of his 
life. Only a few weeks be- 
fore he had been a student 
at the University of Chicago, 
and a kindly father had 
stood between him and any 
worry over ways and means. 

Then came his father’s 
sudden death—and the boy’s 
discovery that there was left 
to him only enough money 
to last two months. 

Casting about for some 
means of making a living, he 
found one asset: When he 
was five years old he had be- 
gun to study the violin. At 
seven he had shown such 
unusual ability that he began 
to play at public entertain- 
ments. 

An old violin maker in 
Chicago, impressed by this 
talent, offered now to ad- 
vance the money to send 
him to Germany for the years 
of study necessary as a prep- 
aration for a concert career. 
In time, the young man 

. would be able to repay this 
advance and to give his 
“packer” a share of the 
profits from his concerts. 

The boy loved music. He 
wanted more than anything 
else to accept this offer. But 
as he went over the names 
of the famous violinists 
of that day—Thibaut, 
Ysaye, Kreisler — and 


tried to imagine his 
name, “Boomer,” be- 
side theirs, he shook his 
head. 


“Pm just plain Amer- 
ican,” he told himself. 
“Every famous name I 
know in the music world 
is foreign. I would have to study in 
a foreign country. I haven’t even the 
knowledge of a foreign language. And 
when I had finished, I doubt whether, 
as an American, I could succeed. The 
public would not want me.” 

Twenty years later, an almost un- 
canny knowledge of what the public 
does and does not want had brought 
Lucius M. Boomer into prominence in an 
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figures in the hotel business. 


rants and candy shops. 


and restaurant supplies. 


PHOTO BY DUDLEY HOYT, N. Y, C. 


Lucius M. Boomer, at the early age of forty-four, is one of the leading 
Besides being general manager of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, in New York, the Bellevue-Stratford, in Philadelphia, and 
the New Willard, in Washington, he is head of the companies that respec- 
tively own and operate these hotels. 
Restaurant Corporation and of Louis Sherry, Inc., which operate restau- 
He also directs the Tiffin Products, 
which does a business of twelve million dollars a year in hotel 
Entering the hotel field as a stenographer 
when he was nineteen, Boomer has worked up through such positions 
as storeroom man, bookkeeper, cashier, and manager of small hotels 


industry, where, just as on the concert 
stage, the public must be pleased. To-day 
he is one of the biggest figures in the hotel 
business, with three famous hostelries: 
the Waldorf-Astoria, in New York City, the 
Bellevue-Stratford, in Philadelphia, and 
the New Willard, in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Boomer is not only manager of 
these houses, he is president of the respec- 
tive companies which own and run them, 


He is president of the Equitable 


as well as of other companies 
in the hotel and restaurant 
field. He has been in the 
hotel business twenty-five 
years, beginning without cap- 
ital, backing, or knowledge 
of the field. 

When Boomer gave up 
the idea of a concert career 
he asked advice of his father’s 
former secretary. “What can 
Tlearn in two months that 
will enable me to make a 
living?” he asked. 

“Stenography,” was the 
reply. “In three or four 
months you can at least learn 
enough to get a job.” 


UT Boomer had stated 

the case accurately: There 
was money enough for two 
months, not for three or 
four. So he took two courses 
simultaneously. For two 
months he attended both 
day and night classes. Then 
he thought he knew enough 
to apply for a job, left 
school, and got one. It was 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad, and 
the pay was fifty dollars a 
month. 

“I kept that job a few 
months,” he told me, “and 
then got a better one with 
the Illinois Central, which 
gave me five dollars more a 
month and a commutation 
ticket. I stayed there a few 
months, until with winter 
rapidly approaching, I 
suddenly became aware 
that I had no overcoat— 
and no money with which 
to buy one! Pd had no 
experience in saving. I 
didn’t know how to live 
on fifty-five dollars a 
month, or on any other 
stated sum, for that 
matter. I had never had to do it. 

“My father’s former secretary was work- 
ing then for one of the hotels of the 
Flagler System in Florida. He wrote me 
that he was going to be transferred, and 
that if I hurried down I might get his job. 
But Florida was a long way from Chicago, 
especially for a boy who had no money. 
However, those weré the days when 
passes were issued—to people who had 
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friends in the railroad. I had no friends, 
but I went to the general passenger agent, 
a man whom I had never seen before, 
told him my story and he gave me a 
pass! I got the Florida job—but, three 
weeks after my arrival, I contracted 
typhoid fever and had to spend the rest 
of the winter in a hospital. 

“When spring came I left the hospital 
at about the same time as Mr. jerk P; 
Greaves, who had also passed the winter 
in that hospital with typhoid. I think he 
was interested in me because we'd been 
through the same ordeal. At any rate, 
he asked me what I was going to do, 
and I truthfully replied that I didn’t know. 

“Well, he said, ‘I’ve 

ta hotel up at Manhattan 
Beach and I guess I can 
use you up there. Will you 
come?’ 

“I was only too glad to 
go. When gen there I 
found that my job was in 
the storeroom, about which 
I knew less than nothing. 
But I learned how to put 
canned goods on the shelves, 
and to weigh out sugar, and 
as I grew stronger ke exer- 
cise I got rolling barrels 
and moving boxes made me 
husky.” 


which was under the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road. I ran this for three summers, con- 
tinuing with the Flagler hotels in winter.” 

At the end of the third year Boomer 
met ‘the second crisis of his life. His 
eyes were affected by too much study. 

e could not go on working day and 
night, and he began to wonder if he 
would ever be a lawyer. He thought it 
all out carefully, just as, nine years before, 
he had thought out his chances as a 
ranig and he decided to give up the 
aw. 

The sting of that decision was some- 
what softened by the discovery that he 
really liked the hotel business. Again he 


Give the Other 
Fellow the Benefit of 
the Doubt 


“C\IMEON FORD uttered the wisest comment 

that has yet been made about the hotel 
business,” says Mr. Boomer. 
the Grand Union Hotel, and # was one of New 


York’s famous houses at that time. 


INTERRUPTED Mr. 

Boomer at this point to 
ask, “Did you like it?” 

“Like it!” he repeated. 
“I don’t know whether I 
liked it or not. I never 
stopped to think about that. 
It was the one thing that 
stood between me and star- 
vation. That was enough 
for me. 

“When fall came I was 
offered a job as bookkeeper 
in one of the Flagler hotels 
in Florida. I didn’t know 
one thing about bookkeep- 
ing—but I accepted the job 
at once. Then I went out 
and bought a book on 
bookkeeping! I studied 
like the dickens; days, 
nights—any time I could 
get. It must have been a 

book, for I made a 

ir bookkeeper. Eventu- 

ally I became head book- 

keeper and cashier for the 

Flagler hotels at St. Au- 
gustine.” 

For three years Boomer 
alternated between the Ori- 
ental Hotel, at Manhattan Beach, and 
the Flagler hotels, in Florida. Then he 
was offered the management of a small 
resort hotel, the Queens-Royal, at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. 

“Of course I was proud to become a 
manager,” he said; “but I valued the 
promotion mainly because it gave me 
more time and money to go on with what 
was now my main ambition in life, the 
study of law. At that period, the hotel 
business appealed to me only as a means 
to an end, and that end was that I should 
become a lawyer. 

“After I had been manager of the 
Queens-Royal for several years, I was 
offered another hotel, the Royal Muskoka, 


“You know,’ he remarked, ‘there is nothing 
much to this running a hotel. 


building with some rooms and a place where 
people can eat, and then the public runs the place. 
Every man who comes in will stop long enough 


to tell you how it ought to be done.’ 
“Because Ford was one of the humorists of his 
time and could turn one of the best after-dinner 
speeches of any man then living, those who heard 
the joke Jaughed at it. But Ford knew that it was 
no joke. If you are in any business that depends 
upon the service you give the public, your record 
will depend on just how much you let the public 
run it. 
“In running a hotel,this means attention to the 
smallest details, and a willingness at all times to 
put aside any notion of your own in favor of a 
notion from someone else. I am no advocate of 
the slogan ‘the guest is always right; the guest is 
just as likely to be mistaken as I am. But in 
giving the public service, I give the guest’s point ` 
of view every possible consideration, and when 
there is a doubt he gets the benefit of it.” 


analyzed his chances, and he concluded 
that he was handicapped by the fact that 
the only experience he was getting was in 
resort hotels. He felt that this was not 
enough, that he must have experience in 
the hotels of the great cities. 

This was in 1907, when the Hotel Plaza 
was in’ process of construction in New 
York City. Boomer applied to Mr. 
Frederick Sterry, who was to manage the 
hotel, for a position. But Mr. Sterry 
replied that all important positions had 

en filled. Then Boomer took a step 
which showed characteristic courage and 
faith in his own abilities. For six years 
he had been a manager—and of 
hotels, too! Now he offered to go to the 


“Ford was running 


You just get a 


Plaza in any capacity at any salary. He 
was willing to sacrifice not only money but 
the prestige he had gained so far, because 
of his certain knowledge that the experi- 
ence he could gain would be essential to 
the new ambition he was following. 
He hung about the Plaza until he got a 
job, a very small one, which took him 
ack almost to the beginning of his hotel 
career. And although he did not relish 
this going back, any more than any young 
man would who has made a fair record, he 
has never regretted it. He became Mr. 
Sterry’s secretary. But the end of the sec- 
ond year found him starting in business 
for himself in partnership with a young 
man named Merry, who had 
been the accountant at the 
Plaza. The new firm ob- 
tained the management of 
the Lenox Hotel, in Boston. 
Boomer was making a record 
at the Lenox when a com- 
pany which was building a 
new hotel at Long Beach, 
New York, called the Nas- 
sau, asked him to take 
chatee there. When he ar- 
rived he found -the promo- 
tion company in difficulties, 
and building practically at 
a standstill. fe was a task 
for a financial expert rather 
than for a hotel manager, 
but Boomer pitched in. 
He induced the construc- 
tion company to continue 
operations, persuading them 
that only by the successful 
running of the completed 
hotel could their bills be 
paid. When the hotel was 
finished, he ran it success- 
fully through the summer 
season. 


“TQOOMER has always 
had courage,” said one 
of his business associates, 
“but it took sheer nerve to 
tackle the Nassau. There 
was no development at Long 
Beach at that time, just 
sand and about a dozen 
houses. The railroad service 
was poor and the roads were 
wretched. There he was, 
with a big resort hotel on a 
heap of sand, a lot of obliga- 
tions—and only ninety days 
to make it go. But he did 
make it go! When the Mc- 
Alpin was built a few years 
later it was the success of 
the Nassau job that made 
the owners pick Boomer for the manage- 
ment, out of five hundred hotel men who 
applied for it.” 
oomer stuck to the Nassau until all 
the obligations were paid off—about three 
ears. Meanwhile, he and his partners 
had furnished and were running the 
Hotel Taft, at New Haven. They, and 
several hundred other hotel men, tried for 
the McAlpin contract, knowing that the 
man who could run the McAlpin success- 
fully would come pretty close to reaching 
the top of the ladder in the hotel business. 
The McAlpin, as the biggest hotel in the 
world up to that time, had history tomake. 
When Boomer ebtained the contract he 
struck out on a (Continued on page 204) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


< “The School of Another Chance” 


OT until he was fifty years old 
did Dr. John C. Faries find the 
work that just suited him. But 
when he did find it, he plunged 
into it with whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm. As director of the Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men, in New York 
City, he is to-day one of the foremost 


living authorities on the training of 
cripples for positions in industry. 

“All my life,” he said to me recently, 
“T had wanted to do some sort of pioneer 
work for human beings. Six years ago, 
almost by chance, I became interested in 
the problem of cripples, and discovered 
that here was a field of unlimited possi- 
bilities for service. I found, to my amaze- 
ment, that about six men in every thou- 

ı sand are more or less disabled, and that 
almost nothing was being done to help 
them to become self-supporting. 

“T had a brilliant brother who was a 
cripple, and who rose to great heights) 
despite a handicap that would have dis- 
couraged a weaker man. From him Í had 
learned the feeling of a cripple, and so, 
when the chance came for me to devote 
my time to helping disabled people, I 
knew at once that my ambition could be 
realized.” 

After a successful twenty years as a 

reacher, lecturer, and writer, Doctor 
Faries was asked, in the course of the 
World War, to do some special work for 
the rehabilitation of injured soldiers. This 
work showed him the need for service to 
civilian cripples also, and after the war 
he began to devote all his time and ener- 
gies to helping these physically handi- 
capped ones solve their problems. He has 
aded more than five thousand cripples to 
become independent wage earners. 


“There is practically no man,” Doctor 
Faries told me, “who cannot work at 
something. No matter how serious his 
injuries, he has certain powers either of 
the mind or the body which will make his 
work valuable to somebody. The prob- 
lem is to train him, and then to get him in 
touch with the employer who can use him. 


All the men in the illus- 
tration at the left are 
crippled. They compose 
the motion-picture pro- 
jection class at the Insti- 
tute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men, New York 
City. The man mounting 
the steps has two artificial 
legs; his companion in the 
booth above has spinal 
trouble,- and the man in 
the booth below has one 
artificial leg. The instruc- 
‘tor, leaning over the rail, 
has both hips dislocated; 
the student kneeling in- 
side the rail has one 
artificial leg, and the other 
man has but one good 
hand. The picture at the 
right shows a man with 
two artificial legs, teach- 
ing a little girl to walk on 
one which has just been 
made for her 
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Dr. John C. Faries was for twenty years a 
successful preacher, lecturer, and writer. 
During the World War he engaged in 
work for disabled soldiers, and later went 
to his present position as director of the 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men 


“Our institute conducts a school for 
cripples, known as ‘The School of Another 
Chance’—but that is just a small part of 
our work. Our greater purpose is to show 
each community how to train its disabled 
men and women. 

“In all my experience I have seen but 
one man who was utterly helpless. He 
was a Russian who spoke no English. In 
an industrial accident he lost both hands, 


both eyes, and both ears. Up to the 
present we have been unable to hit upon 
any work that he can do. 

“Some time ago an apparently hope- 
less man was brought to our attention. 
He is a ‘home-bound’ cripple, but he has 
the use of his hands and arms. We 
taught him to trim the celluloid letters 


that are turned out by molding machines, 


and we made an arrangement with a 
manufacturer of these letters to send the 
rough material to him. In his room on 
New York’s East Side he trims the un- 
finished letters. 

“In another case a bedridden man was 
taught to put the tips on shoe laces. A big 

department store employs him to do this 
work at his home. 

“Several years ago a stalwart young 
man was injured in an accident while in- 
specting lumber. He was then earning 
eighteen dollars a week. For five years he 
lay in the ‘hopeless’ ward of a hospital, 
with a fractured hip and his right side 
paralyzed. His speech and mental powers 
also were attected. To-day that same 
man is engaged in retouching photo- 
graph negatives and is earning thirty dol- 
lars a week. We taught him this work, 
and he has regained his mental faculties 
and his power of speech. 

“In speaking of his troubles recently, 
he remarked, ‘It looked a lot easier just 
to die, but I didn’t seem to have enough 
get-up even for that! I was the most hope- 
less thing in the world—a man without 
any feeling at all. When I found work 
that I could handle, and enjoy at the 
same time, it transformed my whole life.’ 

“T recall a motorman on a street car, 
who suffered the loss of both legs in an 
accident. This man could have saved 
himself by jumping; but, while the car ran 


madly down a hill, he stuck to his post, 
trying in vain to check its wild race. 
While he was in the hospital we sent to 
see him a man crippled just as this motor- 
man was. The visitor walked cheerfully 
and easily up to the bedside of the later 
victim—walked on two artificial legs! 
When the motorman saw this living proof 
that a man that had lost his underpinning 
needn’t be helpless, he cheered up. After 
his recovery he learned typewriting and 
general office work, and to-day he holds a 
good position. 

“These are but four of the innumerable 
cases I could cite, every one of them full 
of inspiration for the rest of us; for every 
one Fehim is a story of determination, of 
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courage, of a battle fought against odds 
—and won. The correct point of view is 
to see the man back of the handicap, and 
not the handicap itself. Help him to 
‘buck up, to become self-sustaining and 


happy. 

he salvation of cripples—as well as 
the salvation of the able-bodied—lies in 
work. Because a man has suffered im- 
pairment of his physical equipment 
through accident or disease is no reason 
for laying him on the shelf. The only 
man who ought to be laid on the shelf is 
an Egyptian mummy, and his place is in 
a museum. 

“There is a place in industry for every 
man, no matter how great his disability. 
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At this institute we try to find the place 
and fit the man to fill it. We welcome 
letters from cripples, and from their 
friends. We have studied the problem for 
years, and we can make suggestions that 
will help.” 

The Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men, loeated at 245 East Twenty- 
third Street, New York City, teaches men 
to become printers, typists, typewriter 
repairers, motion-picture operators, watch 
repairers, jewelry makers, to do welding, 
drafting, photograph retouching, tele- 
phone operating, and numerous other 
things. Many of the teachers in the in- 
stitute are themselves cripples. 

JAMES C. DERIEUX 


A Dressmaker Who Became an Electric Welder 


HEN the boss over at the 

Weehawken (New Jersey) 

Electric Welding Com- 

pany has a particularly 

difficult job on hand, and 

knows that a lot depends on the man he 

sends, he doesn’t send a man. 

He sends Mrs. Katherine 

Nelson, one of his most ex- 

ert welders and one who 

isn’t afraid to work even on 

the topmost girder of an im- 
mense bridge structure. 

Welding may not be a job 
that appeals to many women, 
but Mrs. Nelson does her 
full day’s work, and she ex- 
pects her full day’s pay, just 
as if she were Sam or Joe or 
Bill. She dresses just as 
they do, and she is as com- 
petent as they are. 

It is almost impossible to 
pick her out from a crowd of 
men, unless you see the wisp 
of yellow hair that occasion- 
ally escapes from under the 
tight-fitting cap which she 
wears jockey fashion. Her 
overalls are as grimy as those 
of her co-workers, and she 
wears the smudge that is the 
inevitable badge of her work 
as unconcernedly as though 
it were rouge. 

It was the war that gave 
Mrs. Nelson her chance. 
She had been a stewardess on 
various steamships for six 
years after her husband’s 
death in Denmark; but with 
the U-boat activities and her 
mother’s frantic pleas for her 
to leave the sea, she left 
for America to find a new 
kind of job. She came 
alone, leaving her two 
childrenin Denmark, much 
as her husband, had he 
lived, might have started 
out. She had no fears, 
and her experiences have 
justified her confidence in 
herself and in the country of her adoption. 

jobs were plentiful, and as she had 
helped her husband run the little garage 
he owned in Denmark she had no trouble 
in getting employment as a mechanic 
with the Erie Railroad. 

Down-stairs in the same building where 
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highest bridge. 


she worked was an electric welding shop. 
The process fascinated Mrs. Nelson, and 
she began spending her spare time watch- 
ing'it. Before very long she was learning 
how to do welding, in the hours when she 
was not busy in the machine shop above. 


Mrs. Katherine Nelson, formerly a dressmaker in Denmark, and then 
a stewardess on several ocean liners, is now an expert electric welder. . 
She came to America after the death of her husband, obtained if 
work as a machinist with the Erie Railroad, and soon learned to 
do welding. She doesn’t hesitate to tackle any sort of job, even 
one that requires her to work on the topmost girder of the 
Mrs. Nelson has two children—a sixteen-year-old 
daughter, who lives with her in Jersey City, New Jersey, and a 
son one year older, who will soon come from Denmark to join them 


One day the boss came by, saw her 
work, questioned her a bit, and said: 

“Well, you have seen the last of the 
machine shops. If you can do electric 
welding we need you in this department.” 

From that day Mrs. Nelson has worked 
side by side with the best men in the 


trade. She thinks nothing of working 
overtime—Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days—when a job has to be finished. And 
she thinks less of working three hundred 
feet up in the air with nothing under- 
neath but space and the far-away ground. 

“Its all right,” she says. 

“ Just go to work, forget where 
ou are, and it isn’t any 
arder than working on the 
ground.” 

Sometimes when she starts 
out on a new job the men 
will look at Mrs. Nelson 
rather dubiously. But it does 
not last. Oncethey see her 
attacking a job and find out 
the kind of work she does, 
they grant her the -equality 
she doesn’t even think it nec- 
essary to ask for. Sometimes 
orders come to the company 
with the stipulation that Mrs. 
Nelson be the welder they 
send. 

She is proud of the fact 
that she has worked for only 
two firms in her seven years 
in America. She proved her- 
self worthy and kept her job, 
even when the men began 
coming back from the war. 

“I don’t ask any favors be- 
cause I am a woman,” she 
says, “and I don’t give any. 
I wouldn’t cut my price for 
anybody.” 

rs. Nelson received good 
training in hard work while 
she was growing up on her 
father’s farm in Denmark. 
She could drive a team of 
horses when she was eight 
years old, and she says she 
could plow and plant now 
she had to. Dress- 
making, however, was her 
trade before her marriage. 

“My mother wants to 
know why I don’t go back 
to dressmaking, instead of 
sticking to this noisy job 
which makes me wear such 
awful clothes,” Mrs. Nelson says. “But 
I couldn’t go back to that quiet life. I 
am so used to the noise and actiori of this 
kind of work that I never could sit 
still and sew all day. Besides, I like to 
work on big things like ships and 
bridges.” 
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When Mrs. Nelson goes to her home 
in Jersey City after her eight-hour day 
she finds dinner ready, prepared by 
her sister, who keeps house for her. 
Her daughter, who recently came over 
from Europe, is always eager to hear 
about the day’s work. 

“My girl has been in America only a 
few months, but she has picked up the 
language already,” Mrs. Nelson said 
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proudly. “She wants to get into overalls 
and into a boiler, like I do, but I am not 
going to let her work at all yet. She is 
only sixteen, and I want her to go to 
business school.” 

Mrs. Nelson’s son, who is seventeen 
years old, also has inclinations toward a 
mechanical career. He has been helping 
his grandfather on the farm ‘in. Den= 
mark, but is coming to America to be a 


mechanic and to study civil engineering. 

I suggested to this remarkable woman 
that she might retire when her boy be- 
comes an engineer and makes plenty to 
keep them all, but she shook her head 
emphatically: c 

“No; I couldn’t stand idleness now. 
Why, I never get tired! I wton’t even 
know what the sensation is.” ~ 

RUTH BROWNLOW 


These Brothers Found Out W. hat People Like to Eat 


F YOU know what people want, or consider,” continued Mr. Hamilton. town outnumber the women:two to one. 


know how to make them want what 

ou have for sale, the rest is easy. 

hat is the way Joseph N. Hamilton 

and his brother, Howard W. Hamil- 

ton, figured when they started a restau- 

rant in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Before opening for 
business they went 
to men and women 
in the offices and 
stores near their lo- 
cation and asked 
them what they 
liked to eat, how 
much they were will- 
ing to pay for meals, 
and the kind of serv- 
ice they preferred 
—serve self. lunch 
counter, waiter, or 
waitress. The ques- 
tions were presented 
in printed form, and 
each person was re- 
quested to vote his 
preference without 
signing his name. 

“After our refer- 
endum had been 
figured up,” Joseph 

amilton said to 
me recently, “we 
found that the vote 
was heavily in favor 
of a restaurant with 
tables, tablecloths, 
and waitress service, 
with a lunch coun- 
ter in an adjoining 
room. Seventy-one 
per cent of the 
people who voted 
said they preferred this kind of restaurant 
for lunch, and ninety-five per cent pre- 
ferred such a restaurant for supper. 
We also asked our prospective patrons 
what other reasons, aside from the type 
of restaurant, influenced them in choos- 
ing a place for their lunches. In this poll, 
good cooking received twenty-eight per 
cent of the vote, general atmosphere 
twenty-two, and quick service nineteen. 
Location and good company came next in 
order, followed by quality of coffee, and 
a liking. for. some particular dish. We 
didn’t. find any great demand for an ex- 
tensive menu. : 

“Twenty per cent of the women who 
answered our questions said they ate 
breakfast in restaurants. We found, too, 
that thirty per cent of restaurant lunch 
patrons and forty per cent of the supper 
guests are women. 

“The price of dishes, of course, is 
something that nearly everyone has to 


“Many people, especially young folks-on 
small pay, allow themselves. a- certain 
amount each day for lunches. If they go 
over the limit one day, they cut down 
on their orders the next day to even up. 
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Before these brothers, Joseph N. Hamilton, left, and Howard W. Hamilton, right, 
opened their restaurant in Cleveland, Ohio, they held an ‘‘election’’ among their 
prospective patrons to learn what type of eating place most of them prefer, what 
dishes they like best, and what prices they are able to pay. 
were distributed in numerous offices and stores; and after tabulating the answers 
the Hamiltons opened the type of restaurant and arranged the kind of menus 
that received the highest number of votes. 
year old, they are now feeding one thousand three hundred: people a day 


“Men spend more money for their 
meals than women do. The average man 
gets a lunch that costs from thirty-five to 
sixty cents, while women start with a 
quarter and run up to fifty-five cents. Ifa 
customer is pleased with the service he 
gets his order is likely to be increased. 
You may set that down as a principle 
that will operate in any business. 

“In comparing the preferences of men 
and women we found that men are more 
restless than women; they change around 
for no apparent reason. “But if ‘a woman 


‘likes a restaurant she will probably be- 


come a regular customer. Women are 
particular about location and quick serv- 
ice, while men are affected more by the 
kind of people with whom: they eat, 
quality of cooking, and the general atmos- 


‘phere. Men like a lunch counter where 
they ‘can climb up on a stool, while 


women prefer waitress service. Men who 
take both breakfast and s pper down- 


Printed questions 


Although their business is only a 


Women are far ahead of men in their 
preferences for tablecloths,. while men 
lead in their desire to read a paper or 
hold a conference during the lunch hour. 

“**Floaters’ are a problem for all res- 
taurant men. We 
have found that 
most people have 
at least three res- 
taurants that they 
patronize in rota- 
tion or at irregular 
intervals. Thisshift- 
ing about is due to 
a variety of reasons, 
such as liking for a 
particular dish, a 
luncheon confer- 
ence, or because of 
some grievance. 
Some wise fellows 
follow up all the 
new restaurants, on 
the theory that when 
a place is first opened 
it will give extra 
good service at low 
prices!” 

“Which dishes are 
most popular?” I 
asked Mr. Hamil- 
ton. He looked 
through some pa- 
pers on his desk, 
and then replied: 

“Baked ham had 
the most votes, and 
roast beef came 
second. 

“Many people 
rather shy off from 
a long and intricate 
menu card. They 
don’t quite know how to order when there 
are so many dishes before them, with such 
varying prices. Haven’t you seen them 
puzzling over an order? People are not in 
a hurry at a formal dinner, but they 
generally want a business lunch within a 
few minutes and they don’t want to spend 
more than a fraction of a minute in mak- 
ing up that order. Some of our patrons 
frankly prefer the old home custom of 
having a meal brought to them without 
knowledge of what it is to be.” 

“Tn actual experience,” I asked, “have 
you found your straw vote a good 
guide?” D T j s 

“Well,” he replied, “we followed the 
vote in shaping up our menu, and in 
looking after our guests; and while our 
place has been open only a year we are 
serving about 1,300 people a day. What’s 
more, many people who came in on the 
opening day are still regular patrons.” 

ALBERT SIDNEY GREGS 
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A famous can with label bright, 
Few minutes’ time at most, 

Then Campbell's offers sure delight 
To family, guests and host. 


CAMPBELL Soup G 
CAMDEN, Ni Jay 


Soup for health—every day! re Y 


It’s a meal! 


No wonder it’s served so often as practically the 
whole luncheon or supper! 


No wonder it is the favorite dish for that extra meal 
in the day or evening which so many people find 
necessary and beneficial! 


For this one tempting and delightful soup contains 
no less than thirty-two different ingredients. 


There are fifteen vegetables in it, with their delicious 
flavors, their iron, their valuable mineral salts. There is 
invigorating beef broth in it, and substantial cereals and 


3 fresh, appetizing herbs to make the blend even more 
21 kinds inviting to your appetite. f 
12 cents a can First course or meal—Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is 


a Food the housekeeper always has on hand as her 


constant ‘‘standby.”’ 
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The Fugitive From Finley’s Alley 


up and licked the outstretched hand with 
queer, stifled barks, then cowered, shiver- 
ing, close to Dan’s legs. 

Dan picked him up as the red police- 
man approached. 

“What’s the trouble, Officer?” he in- 
quired. 

The large man grew more apoplectic. 

“Trouble! I been chasin’ that darn dog 
all over this here park! I took him in them 
woods over there to shoot him, an’ he got 
away from me! I’ll see to ’t he don’t do 
it again. Much obliged for ketchin’ him.” 

He came closer. The dog trembled 
violently. Under the shaggy brow one 
brown eye, ‘pleading, looked up at Dan. 

“What’s he done, Officer? Why were 
you going to kill him?” 

“Done! Why, he ain’t no good. He 
don’t belong to nobody. He’s a tramp, he 
is; I’m goin’ to shoot him. He’ll mebbe go 
mad an’ bite somebody.” 

“Well,” Dan said, “I hate to hand him 
over to be shot. If there’s nothing wrong 
with the dog except that he has no home, 
TIl remedy that. I'll take him with me.” 

“T tell you he ain’t no good! If he goes 
mad an’ bites somebody, PU arrest you! 
You mind that!” 

“All right,” Dan said equably. “It’s 
a bargain!” 

The policeman, still breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter, put up his 
revolver, and Dan, carrying his charge, 
turned, picked up his golf bag and went to 
his car. A queer elation filled him. He 
had won in a sharp contest, and here was 
a small living creature that seemed to 
appreciate his efforts. 


S HE drove back home, the dog 

snuggled close to him, rubbing against 

his arm, scarcely moving the brown eyes 
from his face. 

He put the car in the garage, lifted the 
waif from the seat and led the way to the 
house. The little beggar was probably 
starved. It was a right good thing Helene 
was gone, he thought, as he let himself 
into the kitchen. He brought bread and 
cold meat and milk and placed them on 
the floor. 

And then, at last, the little tramp dog 
knew beyond a shadow of doubt that he 
had come home! Home to the end of his 
quest! Home to a master from whose 
hand he would be fed, whose hearthstone 
he would guard with his very life. And 
with only a glance at the food, he flung 
himself upon the man who knelt beside 
him. He licked his face, his hands; he 
leaped upon him; he barked his starved, 
lonely heart out in joyous yelpings; he 
groveled in every form of worshipful con- 
tortion; he looked up at his god with brown 
eyes of utter adoration. 

And, as he watched, something strange 
happened to Dan. He was physically 
weak; he was nervously exhausted; he was 
hurt and lonely and love-hungry! And 
because there was no one to see or hear, 
he buried his face in the dog’s dusty, 
ragged coat, and let the tension break. 
His shoulders heaved. He heard his own 
voice in foolish, choking sentences. 

“You little loyal mute! You God-sent 
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little beggar, you! You care what happens 
tome! You care! I know! I know! You'll 
never leave me! You'll follow me to the 
corner in the mornings and watch me out 
of sight! And you'll be here when I come 
home evenings. You'll be looking out for 
me and be restless and anxious if I’m late. 
Then you'll run to meet me, and jump 
and whine and lick my hands”? Dan’s 
voice broke in a great sob, as he held the 
small body to him. ‘“You’ll Jore me, you 
loyal little mutt! You'll Jove me!” 

Now, if the iceman had not been late 
and the milkman had not arrived with his 
bill that morning, there would have been 
no witness to this extraordinary scene 
taking place upon the kitchen floor. As it 
was, however, there had been the delays 
which every housekeeper experiences when 
trying to get an early start from home. 

When Dan drove into the garage, 
Helene had only just closed the kitchen 
door and reached her room to change her 
dress. She heard the door open, and came 
to the landing on the back stairs and 
peered down. And then as she saw... and 
heard ... her face grew flushed, and then 
turned deadly white. Her hands clutched 
the railing; her eyes, strained, intense, 
were riveted on the scene below. 


H4? the neat garden just outside been 
suddenly rent by an earthquake, 
there would not have come upon Helene 
a more astounded terror than she felt 
at that moment! 

Dan, the strong, the unfailing, the self- 
contained! Quiet, steady, unchangeable 
Dan! Who had never in all her knowledge 
of him lost his self-control or his firm poise 
by a hair’s breadth! To see him now, 
broken, shaken, clasping to his breast a 
strange, dirty dog! Raising his face 
hungrily for the animal’s caresses! To 
hear his voice—Dan’s low, sure, comfort- 
ing voice—now sobbing! Crying out for 
love, with that agonized loneliness. 

It was as though the solid foundations 
of her life had given away! It was as 
though the great forces of Pain and 
Despair, which had been to her before but 
vague names, were now beating upon 
Dan, under her very eyes, with strong, 
merciless, living hands; and with every 
blow she felt her own heart smitten! 

To save him! To shield him from these 
monsters! To bring back to him gladness 
and strength! And oh, to lift from herself 
this new burden of crushing guilt! 

And with the thought, something 
happened also to Helene. The springs of 
the maternal, that deep, undefiled foun- 
tain, welled up within her. Suddenly the 
stream of love such as every good woman 
knows for the man or the children who are 
hers, the love that comforts, that sustains, 
that yearns over and cheers, that knows 
both the glad hope of the joyous day and 
the tender fears of the night watches, the 
love that never faileth—such a stream 
came flowing through the arid, selfish 
little heart of Helene, as miraculously as 
the water rolled from the rock under the 
rod of the prophet! 

She took a quick step down, then 
turned and softly fled back up the stairs. 


Dan pulled himself together at last, 
with the shame any strong man feels when 
he has given way to his emotions. 

The dog ate greedily now, and then 
trotted happily behind him to the garage, 
where Dan left him with some extra food, 
before hurrying off to the station. 


THAT day marked the crest of the early 
heat wave. Stifling! Intolerable! The 
city steamed and glared and blistered. 
Dan tried to work, but strange black spots 
kept dodging in front of his eyes. In spite 
of the pleasurable feeling in his heart 
caused by the dog, his miad kept traveling 
wearily in its old circles. Their life to- 
gether—Helene’s and his. What were 
they going to make of it? 

t four o’clock he left for home. At 
five he was starting up the street that led 
to the Dutch Colonial. He wondered how 
the new occupant of the garage had spent 
the day ... if Helene had finished packing 
oe if che had had time to prepare anythin 
tasty for dinner. Not that it mattere 
much with the little appetite he had. 

He had come in sight of the house. He 
looked up at it, as he always did at this 
spot. Then he stopped, startled. He rubbed 
his eyes; he muttered to himself, then 
started hastily forward. Was there some- 
thing wrong with hishead? One, two, three, 
four, from the corner—that was certainly 
his house. But why—how—what the— 

This house he was regarding was not 
the one he had left that morning. This 
house had a lawn that had been freshly 
sprinkled. The steps that led to the front 
door were damp and clean. And the 
porch! Could it be? Instead of the bare, 
dusty spot of the morning, here was a cool 
refuge for a hot, tired man. A wide awning 
of the very pattern he had admired gave 
a comfortable shade; a big green fern 
flanked the steps, and, yes, beyond were 
two deep, easy porch chairs! 

Then his eye caught the last detail. On 
the lowest step, one ear cocked, waiting, 
eager, sat the small tramp dog! But, oh, 
no longer a tramp. A gentleman dog now, 
from his clean-washed, shining brown head 
to the tip of his smooth brushed tail! He 
had caughe sight of his master. Like a 
streak of living joy he came toward him. 

Dan’s heart was pounding with a fearful 
ecstasy. He climbed the steps; he reached 
the door. There, in the new hemstitched 
voile, was Helene—hair like golden mist, 
eyes like the sky, lips tremulously tender. 

She reached up and drew his head, hot, 
aching, city-grimed, down to the curve 
of her soft shoulder. Her cool little hands 
stroked his cheek. He heard her voice, the 
voice of a woman, a wife who loves even 
as she is loved, whispering brokenly: 

“Dan, dearest, I’m not going! I’m 
staying here with you... to make you 
happy.... I love you so, Dan... I love 
you....” 

And even in this, the great, shining 
moment of his life, as he held his wife to 
him and felt again the thrill of love, confi- 
dent and supreme, Dan remembered to 
reach a hand down to meet the eager 
brown head of the dog that was raised to 
its god! 
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It is easy to observe the changing smoking habits of younger 
men in the leading clubs, and other meeting places of those 
who have an important place in the social and business world. 


Smoking habits change 


just as styles do 


Today you will find more young men 
H smoking cigars than ever before —a 

AN significant fact—‘‘After all nothing 
satisfies like a good cigar.’’ 


Dick’ Burna gar 


a General Char Ca Maktiorak /Srand 


Actual size 
of the 


, é PANATELA 
THREE popular sizes—the PANATELA at 10c straight, the PERFECTO g 


at 2 for 25c, and the foil-wrapped INVINCIBLE at 15c. Uniform in 
high quality—the filler of every Robt Burns is all Havana. 
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humor, or else no sense at all. If there are 
human beings on this earth billions of 
years from now, the spiral nebula in 
Andromeda will be no more of a menace 
to them than it isto us. Perhaps that will 
help you to realize faintly how big this 
universe of ours really is. 

To come back to some of our nearer 
neighbors, let’s také another look at 
Orion. The three stars which form what 
we call the “belt” are familiar to every- 
one. The belt was once named “Na 
leon” by the Germans and “Nelson” by 
the English. To astronomers it is known 
also as “the yardstick.” It happens to be 
three degrees long; so it is a convenience 
in measuring certain distances in the sky. 

Most of the stars in Orion are really 
giant suns. One of them, Rigel, has been 
estimated to be two million times as 
bright as our own sun. There are three 
stars which form the sword that hangs 
from the belt. If you will look at these on 
a good clear night, you will see that the 
middle star of the sword is somewhat 
hazy. This is because it is not a separate 
star at all. That one little point of light 
—as it appears to us—is a vast nebula, 
more than fifty trillions of miles in diam- 
eter. It is a great mass of gas, apparently 
in a perfect turmoil of confusion. 

And yet nothing in this wonderful uni- 
verse of the sky is really in confusion. No 
fact about it is more amazing than its 
orderliness. 


THEN there is another amazing fact. 
You probably have often quoted the 
line, “None of us liveth to himself.” Well, 
neither does any star; nor even any 
particle of cosmic dust; nor any atom in the 
gases that form some of the great nebulæ. 

“Do you know of any heavenly bod 
that goes meandering around throug 
space, absolutely on its own?” I asked 
Mr. Frost. 

“ No,” he said; “not one! Every one of 
them exerts some influence on other bodies 
and is influenced by them in turn. In that 
respect they are like human beings. No 
one of us is so insignificant that he does 
not affect, to some extent, the people 
around him. And no one of us is able to 
escape being affected by others.” 

I asked Mr. Frost another question, 


whic ight what was to me an as- 
Shing reply. We had been talking 
about the Milky Way, with its myriads 


of stars; and I found myself wondering 
whether the astronomers had ever suc- 
ceeded in calculating the number of stars 
in the whole sweep of the sky which we 
can see with the naked eye on a clear 
night. So I said to Mr. Frost. 

“How many stars can I see on a fine 
starlit night?’ 

“Less than three thousand,” he re- 
plied. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Less than 
three thousand! I thought I could see at 
least hundreds of thousands.” 

“No,” he laughed; “if you have very 
good eyes, and would sit up all night, so 
that you would catch all the stars that 
become visible between dusk and dawn, 
you might see four thousand. But to see 
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even that many you would have to be 
near the equator.’ 

When I had recovered from my sur- 
prise, I asked, “How many stars are 
there?” 

“Of course we don’t know definitely,” 
he said; “ but it is estimated that there are 
about one and one-half billions.” 

“And I have seen only a few thousand,” 
I repeated. 

“Ts that disappointing to you?” asked 
Mr. Frost. 

“On the contrary,” I said, “it rather 
takes my breath away. I have always 
been overwhelmed by the splendor of ane 
sky when, as it seemed to me, it was sown 
with countless stars. Now I realize that 
what I have seen is just a mere hint of its 
real magnitude and wonder. This is some 
universe!” 

Later, when we were talking about the 
Pleiades, 1 reiterated this verdict. The 
Pleiades, you know, form a small group in 
the constellation Taurus. Most people, 
myself included, can see only six stars in 
the group. People with very keen eyes 
can detect eleven. But the telescope has 
revealed the fact that there are hundreds. 

The six stars which I am able to see are 
not large or brilliant. They strike me as 
being the sort which might have suggested 
the “Twinkle, twinkle, little star” poem. 
Yet five of those “little” stars are 800 
times brighter than our sun. The sixth 
one is 2,000 times brighter! The light 
from these stars has to travel more than 
300 years, at the rate of 11,000,000 miles 
a minute, to reach us. 

Then there is the Big Dipper. The star 
at the end of the handle is Eta; and next 
to it is Zeta. Close to Zeta is a star called 
Alcor. Did I say “close”? Well, that de- 
pends on the point of view. To our eyes, 
they seem to be almost within touchin 
distance. But if you were on Zeta and 
were on Alcor, we would be 16,000 times 
as far from each other as the earth is from 
the sun—and the sun is more than ninety 
million miles from the earth. 


Bur this universe of ours is great in 
other ways than in size and distance. 
As Mr. Frost said, “When we talk of a ‘big 
man,’ we aren’t always referring merely to 
his height, or to his waist measure. . We 
include his greatness of mind, of heart, 
and of soul. And it is the same with the 
stars. They are marvelous, not only be- 
cause of their immensity and their in- 
credible distances but also because of 
their extraordinary brilliance, their ap- 


-palling temperatures, and the enormous 


speed at which they travel.” 

As to their brilliance, or luminosity, the 
stars are classified as of such and such 
“magnitudes.” It has been estimated 
that some stars are thousands of times as 
luminous as our sun; Canopus, for in- 
stance, is almost 50,000 times as brilliant! 
However, we aren’t at the foot of the list, 
for our sun is a thousand times as bright 
as some of the stars. There is a little 
comfort to our pride in that statement; 
but I am forced to add that astronomers 
have decided that our sun, which we con- 
sider to be a very gorgeous luminary, is 


only what they patronizingly call a 
“dwarf star.” 

When it comes to temperatures, our 
own solar heating system is sort of 
“betwixt and between,” compared with 
other celestial furnaces. The heat value 
of the sun is about 12,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Even at that figure, coal strikes 
would hold no terrors. But in the case of 
the hottest blue stars, the temperatures 
reach 30,000 degrees; for the white stars 
they are fully 20,000 degrees; those of the 
orange stars get up to only 7,000 degrees; 
while the dark red stars come at the bot- 
tom of the list with hardly more than 
5,000 degrees. 

Our sun, therefore, is only an average 
between the extremes of both light and 
heat. It is just a very ordinary member of 
the celestial hosts; one of “the common 
people,” so to speak. 


TH EN there is the question of speed. We 
sometimes talk Spadilaquentle about 
how this earth goes “whirling through 
space.” But we aren’t even on a slow 
freight, compared with the rate at which 
some of the heavenly bodies are moving. 
For example, consider the latest double 
star, discovered by Mr. Barrett and Mr. 
Struve at the Yerkes Observatory. A 
double star appears at first to be one star; 
but it is revealed usually, by the telesco 
or the spectroscope, to be two stars. In 
the case of this latest pair of twins, the 
were found to be revolving around eac 
other at an almost inconceivable rate of 
speed. They are so close together that if 
they slackened their motion they would 
fall into each other, drawn together by 
their own mutual pull of gravitation. 
They avoid this catastrophe by whirling 
around a common center so fast that each 
of them completes the circuit in only 156 
minutes! Merely to think of this makes 
one’s own brain reel. For these are suns, 
remember, vast fiery bodies, doing a whirl- 
ing-dervish duet on a stupendous scale. 
he earth, in its journey around the 
sun, travels at a speed of 19 miles a sec- 
ond. The Twentieth Century Limited, by 
the way, covers only about 100 feet a 
second. The sun, our sun, travels about 
12 miles a second. But some of the stars 
are racing along at 200 miles a second! 
This is what we might call straight-away 
speed. It isn’t as great as the speed at 
which the close pairs of double stars, like 
the one I mentioned, must whirl around 
each other to keep from falling together. 
The great spiral nebula, however, seem 
to hold the celestial speed records. The 
stupendous one in Andromeda, already 
referred to, is traveling 180 miles a 
second—over 15 million miles a day. 
However, there are two of these extraor- 
dinary spiral nebule that are making 
700 miles a second! One of them is com- 
ing toward us and the other is going away 
from us. Yet so vast is this universe, and 
at such incredible distances are these 
nebula, that they can go on traveling 
millions of miles a day, for hundreds of 
years—yet they won’t seem, to the people 
on this earth, to have moved a hair’s 
breadth. 
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Speaking’ of nebula reminds me again 
of Ne Milky Way. Why? Because the 
Milky Way is perhaps a spiral nebula it- 
self. And it is one with which we are very 
intimately associated, for the astronomers 
declare that our own little solar system is 
probably a part of this nebula. 

If there are astronomers, off on some 
remote planet, who have photographic 
telescopes as powerful as ours, they are 
probably looking right now at pictures of 
a great luminous mass which is our 
nebula. Possibly they may detect the 
commonplace little star which is our sun. 
But it won’t be big enough, or bright 
enough, for them to be very much in- 
terested. Just a common little twinkle- 
twinkle star which they can’t see, even 
with a powerful telescope. Their cameras 
may catch it, but merely as one of millions 
of other little stars. 

As for the earth, they won’t even dream 
of its existence! We don’t give out any 
light, except what we reflect from the sun; 
and that is too feeble to be detected out- 
side of our own little solar system. The 
stars which we see in the sky may have 
planets revolving around them, just as the 
earth revolves around our sun. But we 
can’t see them. 

Now about the Milky Way. It is prob- 
ably what is called a flat spiral nebula; 
something like the one in Andromeda 
which is shown with this article. Our sun 
is perhaps like one of the little stars that 
are shown toward the outer edge of the 
mass. 

As we are not outside of our nebula, we 
don’t see the flat side of it. We are part 
of it; so we see it on edge. We are one of 
the sparks in this gigantic pinwheel; and 
to us it looks like a great luminous band 
around us. : 

To me, there is something awe-inspiring 
in the thought that we belong to this mon- 
strous, splendid thing—an 
longs to us! It makes me feel as I do when 
I sit in my room in New York and listen 
to the roar and rumble of the great city 
around me. I am just one human being 
among those multitudes of other human 
beings; just an average sort of person, a 
star of the sixth magnitude, so to speak, 
like our sun among the millions of stars in 
its New York. But I am a part of my 


city. I belong to it, and it belongs to me. - 


I play my part in its great round of life, 
just as our little solar system plays its 
part in the vastly greater system to which 
it belongs. 


HERE is another remarkable connec- 

tion between us and the universe as a 
whole, and that is the fact that our earth 
is chemically a sample of the whole uni- 
verse. Even our bodies are composed 
of twenty-two or twenty-three of the ele- 
ments which are among those most com- 
monly found in the universe at large. You 
might very naturally think that among all 
the millions of celestial objects, differin 
so greatly among themselves, there woul 
also be thousands or millions of different 
kinds of matter; but it is not the case. 
The atom is the same on our earth as in 
the most distant frontier of the universe. 
This is one of the extraordinary things re- 
vealed to us by the spectroscope, and it 
seals our kinship, our blood-relationship, 
with all the other stars in space. Hence, 
all the folks—if there are folks—on other 
planets making their circuits around the 


that it be- | 


stars, cannot differ greatly from us in 
their chemical make-up. No giant in- 
strument can touch the question of the 
existence of other folks; but there are 
peevably very few astronomers who be- 
ieve that our little planet is the only one 
in all the universe capable of sustaining 
highly organized life. , 
o the naked eye, the Milky Way 


stretches across the sky like a strip of. 


soft, irregular light set with stars,- like 
shining jewels against a diaphanous scarf. 
In some places there are bright clouds, 
especially toward the south. They seem 
to be actually nothing more than lumi- 
nous clouds. Yet the telescope shows 
them to be composed of stars in such im- 
mense numbers that they are like snow- 
flakes in a storm. They are known to 
astronomers as “star clouds;” and some 
of them consist of hundreds of millions of 
suns, as great as our own sun, or even 
much greater. 

This Milky Way, of which we are a part, 
is estimated to be over 170 trillions of 
miles in extent. It is the celestial New 
York in which we live! Doesn’t that 
thought give you a thrill? It seems to me 
we ought to hold our heads a little higher 
and take ourselves more seriously, when 
we realize that we belong to anything as 


stupendous as that. 


here ‘is. another. interesting thing 
about the Milky Way: It contains what 
are known as globular star clusters. A star 
cluster of this kind is a group of great suns 
which form a system of their own. Sup- 
pose we say that the Milky Way is like a 
vast city. Our little solar system is one 
of the families that live in the city. And a 
globular star cluster is a big business 
organization. 


ie RUNS perfectly. Every member of it 
moves along smoothly, doing hisown job, 
but in abso.ute harmony with every other 
member. Not one of them tries to “go 
his own gait.” There is absolutely per- 
fect teamwork. Every member exerts 
some influence on those around him; and 
everyone submits to the control which the 
rest exert over his own actions. This is 
one of the great lessons we can learn from 
the shining pages of the Book of the 
Universe. 

And there are other lessons to be read 
in those pages. For example, there is the 
story of the star known as Nova Aquile. 
That story seems to me like the life his- 
tory of certain people I have known. 

so-called “nova” is a new star which 
suddenly blazes up, and quickly dies down 
again. This ‘particular one had been 
comparatively insignificant, merely a star 
of the tenth magnitude, until June, 1918. 
Suddenly, on the evening of June 8th, it 
flashed out as one of the most brilliant 
stars in the sky! Photographs showed 
that in the short space of thirty-six hours 
it must have increased forty thousand 
times in brightness! But—exactly as in 
the case of many human beings who sud- 
denly flash into prominence—the new star 
couldn’t keep it up! It began almost im- 
mediately to peter out. In a few days it 
had ceased to be a star of the first magni- 
tude and had faded to the fourth. It 
went on dwindling in brightness until it 
became as commonplace as before. 

That is the usual history of these new 
stars in the sky. They blaze up with in- 
credible swiftness; then, with many fluc- 


tuations up and down, they sink back to 
their former obscurity. ithin a few 
months it is all over. But their lesson has 
been written, literally in letters of fire, for 
us to read, a lesson in the fleeting quality 
of a success which comes too quickly. 
That kind of success is a mere flash in 
the pan. : 
The Book of the Universe! Every star- 
ry night its glowing pages are spread out 
before our eyes. In them we can read of 
its immensity, its stupendous reservoirs of 
pner its perfection of order, its incredi- 

le beauty and glory. 

At the end of my talk with Mr. Frost, I 
asked him one final question. 


“Ņ\ZOU have spent years studying the 

Yo of the Rea vene i ad to 
him; “and you know many other astrono- 
mers who have been doing the same thing. 
I wish you would tell me how these men 
feel about ‘the riddle of the universe.’ Has 
their knowledge of the stars made them 
materialists? Do they see in this stupen- 
dous realm only the operation of physical 
laws? Or do they come to a point where 
they say: ‘Thus far we can go with our 
explanations—but no farther! Beyond the 
finite there is yet the infinite.’” 

For a moment he made no reply. He 
sat there in silence, his eyes turned toward 
the light that came through the window. 
Light is the only thing he can see now! 
For this man of science, whose great work 
has been dependent on the use of his eyes, 
has for several years been facing the 
tragedy of blindness! But he has faced it 
with such courage and optimism as few 
human beings are capable of. His mind 
is a wonderful storehouse of accumulated 
knowledge. It seemed to me as if the stars 
in their courses are known to him to the 
minutest detail. Before his mind’s eye is 
the whole panorama of the heavens. 

The tragedy of blindness may be 
averted by an operation, which will be 

erformed as soon as the time is ripe for it. 

t will mean either partial restoration of 
sight—or total loss of it! But he cheer- 
fully accepts the alternative. Once, when 
he had asked me to find for him some 
reference in a book, he smilingly promised 
that he would be looking up his own refer- 
ences the next time I saw him. 

Well, as I said before, he sat there, fac- 
ing the lighted window for a long mo- 
ment, before he answered my question. 
Then he said slowly: 

“I don’t know how all astronomers feel 
about what is called ‘the riddle of the 
universe.’ I know that some of them— 
some of the greatest ones, too—are what 
I should call religious men. They may 
not be orthodox, in the narrow sense. 
But they have reached out farther and 
farther into the realm of speculation; yet, 
no matter how far they fave gone, nor 
how far they can even conceive of going, 
there is always something beyond. We 
can analyze, and explain, and reduce 
things nearer and nearer to their begin- 
ning—but we never reach the beginning 
itself! Science can give you everything but 
that. But science stands helpless before 
the ultimate mystery. I believe that 
many astronomers feel that there is some- 
thing beyond the mere material world; 
something that is not physical, a force 
that one cannot explain by physical laws, 
ma mieh the world has chosen to call 
—God. 
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By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


I have devoted my life to soap chemistry. 
We have here developed some of the great- 
est pone created. One of them—Palmolive 
—is a leading toilet soap of the world. 


Our greatest ambition for years has been 
to perfect the supreme Shaving Cream. And 
we have done that, beyond question. Mil- 
lions of men now concede it. 


1,000 men consulted 
Our first step was to ask 1,000 men what 
they most desired in a Shaving Cream. All 
of them agreed on four things. 


But one requirement, and the greatest of 
all, is something no man mentioned. They 
were not scientists. They did not know the 

rime requirement in a shaving soap. That 
is, strong bubbles which support the hairs 
for cutting. 


We made 130 failures 


We made up 130 formulas which we dis- 
carded. Each was better than the one be- 
fore. But none, in our opinion, reached the 
utmost in a Shaving Cream. 


Then we attained, by many times over, 
the best Shaving Cream in existence. Some- 
one may make a better one, but not much 
better. Today Palmolive Shaving Cream 
is monarch in its field. It-is winning men 
by the millions, as they try it. 


* * * 


Don’t change from the cream you like 
now until you see what Palmolive Shaving 
Cream does. But make this test. You owe 
it to yourself and to us. Try ten shaves, 
and let the results show if we have excelled 
the rest. 
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Super-strong bubbles sup- 
port the hairs for cutting. 
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DIRT in a home may be a woman’s problem, 
but it’s a man’s responsibility. For it will cease 
to be there when he supplies her with efficient 
means to remove it. Regularly, she sweeps and 
dusts; she spares no effort. But most of the dirt 
is beyond her reach with a broom. It is embed- 
ded, packed down deep in the nap of the rugs. 


itis the dirt that only beating will dislodge. And 


© “without a Hoover she can’t beat rugs regularly, 


peg ey 
3, 
pii 


` and often. For what electric suction sweeper 
“do you know of, other than The Hoover, that 


“BEATS... as it Sweeps,as it Cleans?” Untilshe 
owns a Hoover your rugs will be a hiding place 
for dirt. And it’s the dirt you both want most 


* to be rid of. It’s sharp-edged; it cuts rug nap. It’s 


germ-laden, a constant source of disease. See 
that your rugs are beaten regularly like your 
neighbor’s, who already owns a Hoover. It 
will be easy for you to buy your Hoover. Any 
Authorized Dealer will sell you the new 
model, with its ten added features, on such easy 
terms that paying for it is no problem at all. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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It BEATS --. as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


I Don’t Know 
Where I’m Going, 
But I’m Half Way 

There 


(Continued from page 15) 


ago. I don’t care much for golf, but I like 
to sit around and knock the house com- 
mittee, kick about the condition of the 
putting greens, and snap at fellow fat 
men who boast that they have “just done 
thirty-six holes and feel fresh as a daisy.” 

Up to the age of thirty-five I knew 
nothing about front lawns and cared less. 
I had never clipped a hedge, pottered 
about a geranium bed, or nennt pt rose- 
bush. Nor could I, up to that time, have 
thought of anything that seemed so silly. 
I knew people planted grass seed, mowed 
‘lawns, clipped hedges, cared for home gar- 
dens and put up screen doors; but I con- 
sidered them “old fogies,” “pills,” “dead 
ones.” But the past summer found me 
spending hours in front of and behind a 
newly acquired home in Bayside, L. I., 
sowing grass seed; watching, on hands 
and knees, for the first sign of green 
shoots; guarding the life of each blade 
with my own, and mowing, watering, and 
raking with a supreme tenderness and 
concern. 

Only a dread of what the neighbors 
might say kept me from fanning some of 
the grass blades on the hot days and spray- 
ing them with warm milk on the cool ones. 

missed a big open-air boxing program 
in Brooklyn one June day, because the 
matter of putting up some copper screens 
struck me as a higher duty. 

“How do you get that way, Phillips?” 
I asked myself on more than one of these 
occasions. 

P And echo answered, “ By passing thirty- 
ve. 


UP TO a year ago I couldn’t see how 
anybody would live in the suburbs. I 
don’t know what forces worked upon me 
other than those of old age, but quite 
suddenly I became a siburbanies 

At times lately a great urge has come 
over me to keep a cow. Ned Wayburn, 
famous showman, wizard of stage en- 
sembles, lives in Bayside and—believe 
it or not—he keeps two cows! Wayburn’s 
age has been estimated at from twenty- 
eight to eighty-two. But a man who keeps 
one cow thereby fixes his age at thirty- 
five; when he keeps two he’s over forty. 

I used to exercise: boxing, wrestling, 
running, bending double, and chinning 
myself on the horizontal bar were pas- 
sions with me up to a few years ago. And 
I was a great lover of horseback riding. 
I still like horseback riding. It is one of 
the few exercises a man can take sitting 
down. But it is harder to get a horse my 
size than it used to be. Only the ones that 
look like retired brewery-wagon horses 
seem to fit me. 

I used to pride myself on hardness of 
muscle. It was my boast that I had prac- 
tically no visible stomach, and that, b 
contracting the muscles of it, I could, 
in all safety, invite any associate to punct 
me full force there with his fist. In fact. 
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| Breas a surprising discovery — till you find 
that there are a dozen cars, costing more than 
Jewett, yet giving you smaller motors. Think of 
this before you buy. See how Jewett’s motor fills 
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249 cu.in. piston displacement—with other motors. 

You see now why Jewett takes most any hill in 
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The New Jewett is as dependable as it is de- 
lightful. It is stoutly built; weighs 2805 lbs. Has 
6-inch-deep frame, Paige-Timken axles. 

Jewett’s bodies are as roomy as the largest. Yet 


Jewett is a Sturdy Six Jewett parks in 1614 feet; turns in narrow streets; 


not a“ Light” Six requires less garage and alley space. Touring $1065 
facets Cee We say of Jewett—in all the world no car like Brougham $1325 
Weigh Motors Have this!—because its combination of fine qualities and Sedan $1495 
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I imagine I was quite a pest in this respect. 
A friend may be willing, even anxious, 
to punch one in the stomach a few dozen 
times by request and as a personal favor; 
but there is no reason why it should be 
expected of him when he feels he has done 
his bit. 

To-day, however, I bore nobody in this 
respect. A blow in the stomach from a 
fly-swatter would be disastrous. One 
of the considerations that lured me to the 
suburbs was a conviction that out in the 
i great open spaces I would find the room 
’ atmosphere, and inclination to plunge 
There s no economy into a system of daily exercise approach- 

; i ; ing the npor of E s pood oe se s.” 
e of the first things id was to 
in buying twice to convert the two-car paare into a private 
3 mnasium. I planned to start with 
O the distance that shadow boxing, but didn’t get very far 
g at it. My shadow was bigger than when 
I had last attacked it, and it was much 
on e Gene ral Cor d slower on the defense, but I proved unable 
to punish it to any extent. In fact, after 
' a slow two rounds the shadow got the 
W1 t ake you m~ decision on points. If there had been 
spores round it would have won by a 

nockout. 


NEXT morning I tried bag-punching. 
Idistrusted that bag from the start. It 
looked too experienced when the sporting- 
goods clerk showed it to me. I tried to 
explain that what I wanted was a punch- 
ing bag with conservative ideas and a 
proper regard for its elders. A thirty-five- 
ear-old va was what I really should 
ave asked for, to make it a strictly fifty- 
fifty fight. I suggested once to Walter 
St. Denis, sporting editor of the New 
York “Mail,” that he might get me a bag 
Jack Dempsey had used a season or two. 
Such a bag would, it seemed, have had 
most of the fight taken out of it and be 
in a condition to listen to reason. 
However, I took home the punching 
bag suggested by the clerk, hung it up 
in the garage, kept it under observation 
sks for a few days, tapped it lightly now and 
then to see how it felt toward me, and 
then, one bright morning, danced about 
it playfully and “socked it on the bot- 
tom.” It countered quickly, and knocked 
me against the family coupé with such 
force that I broke the left headlight. 
The general crash brought a cry of 
“What’s happened?” from the kitchen - 
window. 
` “Nothing at all,” I cried back, getting 
to my feet and assailing the bag vigorous- 
ly with a broom so the tattoo would con- 
vey the impression that I was quite a 
Ride on the tire that aide demon at that form of exercise. 
runs with less air. “Rope skipping is the thing for me,” I 
; thought after that, so the next morning, 
l attired in my B.V.D’s, I plunged into 
this form of exercise, so conducive to fast 
footwork, lung development, and general 


reduction. I was doing very well, when 
i the milkman, hearing strange noises from 
the garage when he deposited the quart 


bottle on the back steps, came to investi- 


; gate. : 
< ORD As he stood regarding me—a stout 


gentleman, nearly naked, with a jumping 
rope in his hands—he seemed to waver 
“hog between two resolutions: to ask if he 
—goes a long way to make friends could stay and play with me, or to run 
and call a cop. Presently he shook his 
head and hurried away, muttering to 
BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. himself. I caught the word “Cuckoo.” 
i Anyhow, my enthusiasm for indoor 
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Cnocorates have won a place all their own in social life 
and home living. 
At luncheon or afternoon tea a few pieces of well-chosen 33 
chocolates add charm as well as substance. 
For more formal affairs chocolates are last, but not least, on a 
well-planned menu. 
Bridge is not complete, for many players. without chocolates. | 
More and more everyday home life is sweetened by chocolates. | 
Whitman's are first choice, not only for their original quality, 
but for the almost perfect system of distribution everywhere through de 
accredited retail stores, which ‘en i i ee 
handle these perishable candies 
with care. f 
Suggested for home use in the 
Standard Package—an all 'round í 
Whitman assortment, direct de- "At } 


scendant of the package that first 


made the name famous, in 1842. ~ s 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 7 z, By 
Philadelphia i 
Write for illustrated booklet: 374 NDARD 


“On Choosing Chocolates.” à 
v Or Choosing ocolate p i 
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Champion is 
the standard 
spark phig for 
Ford Cars and 
Trucks and 
Fordson Trac- 
tors. Recogniz- 
ed by dealers 
and owners 
for 12 years as 
the most eco- 
nomical and 
efficient spark 
plug. Sold by 
dealers every- 
where. 


Step into any equipment store. Ask the 
man to let you look at a Champion Spark 
Plug side by side with any other plug. 


Your own eyes will prove the exterior 
superiority of Champion. You will see 
at once how much better it is made. 
How finely it is finished. 


But you must try a full set of Champions 
in your engine to know just how much 
better they are. 


With Champions in every cylinder, you 
will note an immediate improvement in 
engine performance. Power and speed 
will be increased. Pick-up will be im- 
proved. All sluggishness disappears. You 
will actually save in oil and gas. 


That Champion is the better spark plug 
has been proved thousands of times by 
car owners. That is why Champions 
are equipment on more than two- 
thirds of the makes of cars selling 
for $2,000 and upward, —why seven 
out of every ten cars you see on the 
streets have Championsin their cylinders. 
You will know genuine Champions by the Double- 
Ribbed Core. The Blue Box sells for 75 cents. 


Champion X is 60 cents. (Canadian prices 90 and 80 
cents.) More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


exercises was beginning to go to pieces. 
Why not go instead for a brisk walk, say 
about six each morning, breaking into a 
cross-country trot through the deserted 
streets? 

Good idea! The following morning, 
dressed of course more according to the 
local ordinances, I started out, walked 
rapidly down the street, hatless, in 
“sneakers,” white flannel pants, and 
sweater, confident that none of the neigh- 
bors would be up at that hour. 

But they were all up! The man next 
door, working on his lawn, regarded me 
with a look of bewilderment. I smiled 
and walked rapidly by. 

The lady across the street and her 
eldest daughter, pottering about the 
porch, stopped and eyed me. ‘What's 


| the matter with Mr. Phillips?” I heard 


her ask. 

Neighbors to the left of me, neighbors 
to the right of me, rubbered and ejacu- 
lated. I plunged on, reached a lane on 
which there were but two or three houses, 
and broke into a trot. At least, I intended 
it to be a trot. But presently an Aire- 
dale came tearing after me, yelping as he 
pursued. An Irish terrier took up the 
chase, and then a Great Dane came 
bounding across lots. To me it looked 
like an African lion. 

I was now beset by dogs of all sizes, 
breeds, inclinations, and states of be- 
wilderment. I knew some of them, and, 
having slowed down to a walk, I-spoke to 
them by name, “Howza doggie?” . . . 
“Whatzamattah, Rover?” .. . ‘Izzoo 
nice doggie?” etc. ... But they were 
in no mood for small talk. They knew I 
had no business out at six A. M. in strange 
attire, running. If I had had anything 
under my arm they probably would have 
devoured me. I kept on going around 


| the block. The barking had attracted 


more neighbors. There was a violent 
raising of windows. Finally, I reached my 
yard, the dogs still in full pursuit. “What’s 
the matter?” asked Mrs. Phillips as I 
entered and slammed the door. 

“Nothing,” I replied, sinking into a 
chair. “I have merely been giving all 
the dogs in the neighborhood a new thrill.” 

“Do you feel you’ve taken off any 
ee she asked. 

“Pve taken some off the dogs,” I 
answered. 

That ended all my plans for systematic 
daily exercise. Since then, I have done 
little except the ‘‘weave-twist-bend” 
stuff, and a weekly horseback ride. 

At thirty-five even the softest exercises 
come hard. 


Bur all this has to do with physical as- 
pect. Mentally, of course, a man ought 
to improve the longer he lives, up to the 
ripe old-age period. In the matter of 
balance, sound judgment, and a proper 
appreciation of life’s values, the great 
development ought to come between 
thirty-five and fifty. Probably real educa- 
tion doesn’t “set in” until one has hit the 
thirties. 

At twenty-five I thought I knew so 
little that nothing bothered me; at thirty 
I thought I knew so much that little could 
bother me; at thirty-five I am beginning 
to be bothered by the thought that | 
really know so little that everything bothers 
me. 

The substantial things of life, it is 
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Maxwell has now excelled 
itself in wiping out vibra 
tion in a four-cylinder 
engine. 

To the operating smooth- 
ness contributed by a stiff, 
heavy crankshaft, oversize 
bearings, and light recipro- 
- cating parts, it adds a super- 
smoothness that is literally 
astonishing. 


This unprecedented result 
is accomplished by a simpli- 
fied engine mounting which 


floats the front end of the 
engine in the frame. 


There isnoannoying tremor 
transmitted to those in the 
car. No engine rumble in 
the enclosed types. Only 
the steady forward pull of 
power. 


Ride in the good Maxwell 
at your earliest opportunity, 
and see for yourself how 
much its superiority is in- 
creased by this latest advance 
over ordinary practice. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


The Good 
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Know what you want 
and why you want it! 


You would not allow strangers to select your car. 
So vital a thing as bumper protection deserves 
equally careful selection. For the possibility 
of the smash you hope may never come always 
looms before you. Your bumper problem in- 
volves loss and damage — danger to life and 
limb — for you and for your dear ones. 


Inform yourself, then, about Biflex Bumpers. 
You will find that Biflex Bumpers give the 
utmost protection. They are really giant springs 
—great cushions of sinewy steel that catch and 
throw back the shock of collision. 


The great up-and-down bumping surface, afford- 
ed by the double bars, prevents other bumpers 
from under-reachingor over-reaching yours. The 
full looped ends afford maximum flexibility — 
enable Biflex to absorb shocks from every angle. 


Because he knows these facts, the Biflex motor- 
ist turns his car to meet the impending crash, 
knowing that it is the safest and cheapest way 
out. You can see, measure and compare the 
advantages of Biflex Bumpers. Insist on Biflex, 
the original. 
There is a Biflex Bumper, with specially designed brackets, 
for every car made, correctly proportioned to the size and 
weight of the car. Priced from $18.00 to $28.00. If 
any dealer cannot supply you, write us. Biflex Bumpers and 
Brackets are fully guaranteed. Protected by U.S. Patents. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, Waukegan, Ill. 
Export Department: 130 West 42nd Street, New York 


wer 
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pretty generally admitted, come after 

thirty-five. A man may not have so much 

fun, but his appreciations will deepen, and 

per know what to discard and what to 
old. 


Up to very recently I was inclined to 


| believe that life was an amazingly long 


stretch, and that it afforded plenty of 
time for correction of mistakes. I find 
that after thirty-five the tip seems to be: 
“If you re going any place in particular 


| you’d better not leave anything to chance 


from now on.” 

I feel that if I don’t watch my step 
after thirty-five, I will be in the position 
of the prisoner who, looking out from 
behind the bars, asked, “What time is 
it?” And got the answer, “What differ- 
ence does it make to you? You ain’t going 
no place.” 

Money certainly means more to a man 
after he passes the thirty-five-year mark. 
Up to very recently the accumulation 
of the little green lithographs bearing the 
signature of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
didn’t lure me particularly. I spent money 
about as fast as I got it. Sometimes faster. 
Things once reached a point, on the home- 
town paper on which I worked, that the 
boss used to arrive at a Saturday settle- 
ment with me by just asking the cashier, 
“How much money does Phillips pay us 
this week?” 

When anybody would warn me, “You’d 
better begin to put something aside for 
the slushy week-end,” I would look him 
carelessly in the eye and reply, “Don’t 
talk like Hetty Green. There’s plent 
of time for me to start saving money.” 

But now that I am thirty-five any such 
kind tip gets on my nerves. I now feel 
that I am standing on a long slippery rug 
or runner, which Father Time is continu- 
ally jerking out from under me. I feel 
a grand passion to press, fold, and bale 
currency. I now regard the mint as one 


| of the grandest pieces of architecture in 


the world. 

One of the things I regret, now that I 
am thirty-five, is that probably I shall 
never be able to crowd into my life four 
accomplishments that have always had 
a strange fascination for me, viz.: 

1. To juggle three pool balls, a silk hat, 
and an Indian club all at once. 

2. To imitate the call of a bob-white. 

3. To do the forcing-a-card trick. 

. To play the ukulele. 

Res and if I had my life to live over 
again I’d make a serious attempt in my 
youth to learn how to tie, unassisted, the 
tie that goes with a dress shirt. 


OW about the next thirty-five years? 

There’s the rub. } All I can say is that, 
while I don’t know where I’m going, I’m 
half way there. From now till I’m fifty 
I'd like to order “continued fair with 
refreshing breezes.” From fifty to sixty 
I'd like to shuffle royalties from books and 
plays, and now and then see my picture 
in the Sunday photogravure section 
captioned, “Well-known writer taking 
a water hole on one of his imported 
jumpers.” * 

From sixty to sixty-five it would be 
nice to have a place in the sun where no 
nettles could touch me. 

At sixty-nine: An article for THE 


*The word “jumper” as herein used does not meas 
a type of overalls. 


Surpassingly beautiful, this new 
Hupmobile Club Sedan; but its far- 
reaching superiorities among cars 
of this type are revealed only when 
you open the doors. 


First you will be amazed, and then 
delighted, to see the generosity of 
the seating space and the leg space, 
especially in the rear compartment. 


Here in this car is the seating space, 
and the leg space, for the comfort- 
able, uncramped accommodation 
of five passengers. 

You get into the rear seat, or you 
leave it, through the rear door, 
without disturbing anyone else and 
without squeezing, crowding or tilt- 
ing a seat. 


The doors, both front and rear, are 
standard sedan width. 


As you sit in the rear, you find room 
for your legs and feet. You sit at 
ease and relax. Your knees cannot 


rub the backof the seat ahead of you. 


You get into the front seat or leave 
it from either side—a fixed, restful 


seat the full width of the car. 


You can start across the continent 
any morning and carry all your lug- 


The New Club Sedan 


The First Car of Its Type with Plenty of 
Seating Room, Leg Room, and Knee Room 
for Five; and Plenty of Luggage Space 
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gage with you as easily as you 
would take your golf bag along of 
an afternoon. 


The trunk at the rear is big. In 
length it reaches from one side of 
the body to the other, and it is wide 
and deep. 


Under the straps around the trunk 
you can carry tent and blanket 
rolls, golf clubs and many things 
not of a size to go into a trunk. 


You will get a world of satisfaction . 


out of this car—for the family, for 
yourself in your business activities, 
for touring or for strictly town use 
—all the year round. 


And far from the least of your satis- 
faction would be the fact that this 
club sedan is a Hupmobile, rich in 
all the virtues of longer life, greater 
reliability and lower costs for which 
the Hupmobile is noted among 
all motorists. 


Hupmobile dealers are now being 
supplied with this new model as 
rapidly as possible. Besure toseeit, 
if for nothing else than to post your- 
self on the advances which have been 
made in cars of this popular type. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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Only 


$1425 


f. o. b. Detroit 
revenue tax to be added 
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“THE WORLD’S SAFEST SAFE” 
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One of 83 inodels and sizes to fit 
every business, large or small. 
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THE SAFE-CABINET 


The judgment of American business men 
established SAFE-CABINET leadership. 


HE SAFE-CaBINET was only an idea 18 years ago. 


That idea 


was—adequate, convenient fire protection for business records. 


To-day Tue Sare-Capinet outsells all other makes of safes. It 
is recognized as scientific, predetermined fire protection which suc- 
ceeds where less efficient systems fail. Following are a few of the 
facts responsible for this remarkable record of success: 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
—originated the idea of light-weight, 
convenient safes. 


—was responsible for the greatest ad- 
vance ever made in record protection 
—the scientific testing of safes. 


—hbuilt the first safe-testing furnace 
and laboratory. 

—first to supply certified, measured 
protection of records against fire. 


—initiated use of adjustable filing cabi- 
nets in safes. 


—originated the principle of protecting 
strength-giving parts against heat by 
embedding in insulation. 


—first to supply safes which will not 
deteriorate with age. 


—created a new realization of the value 
of business records. 


—first and foremost in research disclos- 
ing tremendous losses to business 
from burned records. 


—first to recognize and meet the suc- 
cessive needs of business for higher 
standards of construction in safes. 


—first to market product by a scientific 
analysis of fire dangers, the day- 
after-the-fire value of records, and 
the conditions governing adequate 
protection of records, 


Tue Sare-Caninet is the one record protection device which to-day 


fulfills every demand made by modern business for protection, utility and - 


convenience. And Tue Sare-Canrnet to-day outsells all other makes of 
safes because it won this leadership on sheer merit alone. 


There is only one Sare-CaBineT, made only by— 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Factories at Marietta, Ohio— Agencies in 150 principal cities 


American Macazıne on “How It Feels 
To Be Sixty-nine.” 

At seventy: Exit laughingly. 

But, after all, I like being thirty-five. 
Just as an automobile. (according to the 
salesman) doesn’t begin to do its best, 
until after the first five thousand miles, 
so I feel a man doesn’t really get properly 
tuned up for the best results until after 
his first thirty-five years. At that age he 
is just beginning, all things considered, 
to give real service. 

At thirty-five I think I am really just 
“getting set.” I know the game of life 
better. I know how to judge my hand; 
how to ascertain the values of the cards; 
what to hold and what to discard. 


I THINK I’m wise enough at thirty-five 
not to chase rainbows—yet simple enough 
to feel that it would be a great lark to do 
so. I hope I’m old enough to realize that 
all the entertainment in the world is not 
to be found amid the bright lights; yet 
I’m young enough to know that bright 
lights do not necessarily kill all enter- 
tainment. I’m positive I’m old enough to 
know better than to attempt to master 
all the new dance steps as fast as they 
come out, but young enough to feel great 
ambitions in that direction. 

I know I’m old enough to realize that 
whatever success is to be achieved in life 
must be achieved through devotion to the 
job and to hard work—yet I’m youn 
enough to feel a pain in the neck ied 
see a platitude like that pop right out of 
my own typewriter. 

Yes, thirty-five is not so bad. As a 
matter of fact, it’s one of the best ages I’ve 
ever tried. 


Hearts and Fists 


(Continued from page 65) 


“I do not. How did you get in here?” 

“A young man outside told me I 
couldn’t see you,” Larry explained; “and 
I had to prove he was mistaken.” 

“What do you want?” 

“To borrow money.” 

“See the cashier. He will attend to the 
matter.” 

“No cashier in the world would lend 
me a cent,” said Larry, and at that he saw 
a light of interest glow in Mr. Warren’s 
eye. 

“Why?” 

“Because I am a conspicuous bank- 
rupt, with a record of footlessness, and 
because I am charged with forgery by 
gentlemen who seem to be able to prove 
it 


“Your name?” 

“Larry Bond.” 

“Of the Bond Lumber Company?” 

Veg e 

“What reason have you to suppose 1 
will loan money to you?” 

“Because my father told me you were 
the only intelligent banker he had ever 
known.” 

Mr. Warren eyed him a moment be- 
fore replying, in bis hard, shrewd New 
England way, “What security can you 
offer?” 

“Myself,” said Larry. 

Again Mr. Warren paused to regard 

arry. “Young man,” he said, “ you have 


Burroughs 
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Is I i i ? 
s Income Tax Time a Nightmare? 
Do you spend days (or weeks) way, the figures that build business 
frantically searching for the simple and increase profits. E. P. Gearin & 
figure facts that you need for your Co., commission merchants of Provi- 
Income Tax Return? And when dence, R. I. say, ‘‘With the Bur- 
the Return is finally finished, do roughs Simplified Accounting Plan 
you worry about its accuracy and our lady bookkeeper is enabled to 
the unsatisfactory condition of your copy the Income Tax Report from 
business? her permanently balanced records 
Thousands of progressive business in a few minutes,—and we are able 
men have forever banished the In- to get a complete and accurate 
come Tax nightmare by installing Profit and Loss Statement each 
the Burroughs Simplified Account- month— in a short time—which has 
ing Plan. “Now,” says Reed and proved invaluable asa guide in the 
Lewis, retail merchants of Stark- conduct of our business. Call your local Bur- 
ville, Miss., “making up an Income Wali can’ enor: the-same aloe under Burroughsinyour 
Tax Report arora a matter of method of petting your Income Tax Banker for the ad ress. 
copying the eee from the figures—and at the same time have will show you ss other 
Proper accounts. he figure infor- available, instantly, every day the busimas men, I: your 
mation is always there and always figures you need to build a profit- profitably used this time 
core able business. The Burroughs Sim- oon "Ort mail er, 
But what is even more important— plified Accounting Plan by providing maz the coupon aad f 
this plan also gives, in a simple both, soon pays for itself. formation direct. Pi 
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Who is the 


Average American? 


YOU may have heard the remark, 
that coffee is good for the “average 
American.” 

But— Who is the “average 
American?” 

Of 5,835,000 young men—the 
flower of American manhood—ex- 
amined for service in the world war, 
only 3,680,000 were found fit for 
duty. This would indicate that 
neatly half the adult male popula- 
tion of the United States is physi- 
cally lacking. 

It is a well known fact that health 
depends, among other things, on 
what we eat and drink—also, that 
coffee is a contributing factorin such 
conditions as nervousness, headache, 
sleeplessness and stomach trouble. 
So, whether you consider yourself 
“average” or “above average,” isn’t 
it quite possible that coffee is not 
good for you? 

Why not find out? Drink Postum 
for thirty days. 

Postum is a pure cereal beverage 
—delicious, satisfying and whole- 
some. The chances are, once you’ve 
made it your mealtime drink, like 
thousands of others, you'll stay on 
the Road to Wellville, with Postum. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms: Instant Postum 
(in tins) prepared instantly 
in thecup by the addition of 
boilingwater. PostumCereal 
(in packages) for those who 
prefer the flavor brought 
out by boiling fully 20 min- 
utes. The cost of Postum is 
about one-half cent a cup. 


named the highest grade of security known 
to the banks. Whether you have hit upon 
it by chance or through intelligence, I 
have no idea. When all is said and done, 
there is but one security, and that is the 
individual who borrows. Any fool can 
lend money on Liberty bonds.” ; 

s hat,” said Larry, “is why I came to 


ou. 
“Offering yourself as a moral hazard?” 

“Exactly, sir.” 

“I don’t know you.” 

“I am here,” said Larry simply, “ to ex- 
hibit myself. It is for you to find me out.” 

“Young man,” said Mr. Warren, “this 
is my busy day, but you may sit down.” 

“Thank you,” said Larry. 

“Do you offer references?” 

Larry smiled. “I suggest you make in- 
quiries about me from Mr. Ford Tolley, of 
the Pulp Company.” 

LKI Why?” 

“Because,” said Larry, “he will tell you 
the worst about me. After all, it is the 
worst about a man that counts in these 
matters, isn’t it?” 

“You are a bankrupt and charged with 
forgery—by whom?” 

“Mr. Tolley.” 

* Whose signature are you supposed to 
have forged?” 

“Thank you for the ‘supposed; a man 
named Luther Newton.” 


R. WARREN pushed a button, and 

when a clerk entered he said, “‘ Fetch 
me the papers relating to the Luther 
Newton matter, please.” Then, to Larry, 
“Are you married, young man?” 

“No,” said Larry; “but if I get this 
loan I may still hope to be.” 

“Ah! ... How much money do you 
want?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“My father worked thirty years to ac- 
cumulate three hundred thousand dollars. 
I lost it in thirteen months. I figure I owe 
it to him to get it back again.” 

“How?” 

“Have you a county atlas?” 

“On that table.” 

Larry brought it, opened it, spread it 
before Mr. Warren and talked for fifteen 
minutes of long and short hauls of timber, 
of rights of way, of streams and railroads, 
of timber and of price per acre. At the 
end of that time Mr. Warren said, “Some- 
one has been culpably negligent.” 

“One man’s negligence is another’s op- 
portunity,” said Larry. s 

“You are right not to neglect it,” said 
Mr. Warren. “Tell me about the for- 

ry. 

aI borrowed ten thousand dollars at 
the bank. On my own note. Mr. Luther 
Newton’s name is now on that paper as 
endorser. He denies putting it there. PI 
admit its presence was something of a 
shock to me—especially his name.” 

“ce Why?” 

“Because I want to marry his niece and 
ward.” 

“Have you seen the signature?” 

“I know it is there.” 

“What is your thought?” 

“It may be foolish, but here it is: I 
think Mr. Newton put his name there 
himself. I think he put it there at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tolley. Mr. Tolley wishes 
me abolished.” 


e Why ? ” 
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How a small business became the 
largest of its kind 


A true story especially valuable to any man 
who is, or hopes to be, in business for himself 


ridor of a down-town office 

building in New York, a very 
little business was started. One 
might suppose that it would always 
have remained a little business; for it 
dealt in a very small commodity— 
theatre tickets. 

Today that business, in addition 
to its down-town quarters, occupies 
a whole building on Broadway near 
Forty-third Street; and has its 
branches in a half dozen New York 
hotels. Its annual turnover runs 
into the millions. “McBride’s” has 
become a national institution pat- 
ronized by thousands of successful 
men and women in all parts of the 


land. 


“The average man could 
double his success’’ 


What was it that happened to the 
“nice little business” to cause it to 
become the largest business of its 
kind? 

John McBride, one of the three 
men who have made it, answers that 
question this way: 


“My father’s sound judgment, 
combined with my brother’s work 
and my own, would have made us 
successful under almost any circum- 
stances. 


“But the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service came to us at just the 
right time. It taught us to think in 
large terms; it gave us increased self- 
confidence. We were no longer satis- 
fied to have a nice little business; we 
determined to have the largest busi- 
ness of its kind in the world.” 


C iior years ago, in the cor- 


It is chiefly successful men and 
women who deal with the McBrides; 
those who are glad to pay 50 cents 
additional on each theatre ticket for 
the sake of service and convenience. 
The leaders of finance and industry 
thruout the country are their custo- 
mers. 


“T have studied these successful 
men,” Mr. McBride says, “and the 


In Canada—C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
In Australia—4s2 Hunter Street, Sydney 


— SS 


Copyright, Alexander Hamilton Institute _ 


quality they have which other men 
lack is simply this—complete faith 
in themselves. That faith is founded 
on the knowledge that they are 
masters of business; that they can 
deal with any crisis when it arises and 
can reach out and grasp any oppor- 
tunity when it occurs. 

“I believe the average man could 
double his faith in himself in a few 
months if he would make himself 
master of the fundamentals of busi- 
ness thru such a training as the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
give.” 


No business is different 


You say that the McBride busi- 
ness is “different.” Mr. McBride 
does not think so. He found that 
he needed to know credits, and 
merchandising, office management, 
corporation finance, and investment, 
salesmanship and advertising—the 
very same business fundamentals 
that apply in every office and fac- 
tory in the land. 

Fundamentally his business is no 
different than that of any other 
business. That is why he has 
profited by this Course and Service 
just as many men have in every line 
of business. 

More than 200,000 men repre- 
senting every kind and department 
of business have tested the practical 
value of this training. They have 
proved that training breeds self- 
confidence, and self-confidence means 
business progress and increased 
earning power. 


Will you be content with 


small success? 


Today you may decide for yourself 
whether you will be content with merely 
an average success; 
or whether you will 
avail yourself of a 
training that fits 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Send me the book, “A Definite Plan for Your Business 
Progress,” which I may keep without obligation. 


John McBride of McBride’s Inc., New York 


City, the largest company of its kind in the world 


But this is a fact worth remembering: 
Every man pays for business training 
whether he receives its benefits or not. 
He pays in the difference between small 
success and large; in opportunities that 
pass him by because he has not the 
knowledge and self-confidence to reach 


-out and grasp them. 


All men pay; a few benefit. You have 
the opportunity to be one of the few. 


“A Definite Plan for Your 
Business Progress’’ 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
Modern Business Course and Service, 
which helped John McBride to increase 
his income, is open to you also. 


For men who really care about their 
future the Institute publishes a book 
called “A Definite Plan for Your Busi- 
ness Progress.” Would you like to begin 
today to acquire that training which 
gives a man confidence to seize his op- 
portunity when it comes? 


There is a copy of this little book 
waiting for you. Send for it today. 


New York City 
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“She rides like a parlor car!” 


Tire Valves ~- Tire Gauges 


There’s a reason for it 


This motorist knows that properlyinflated 
tires make his car “ride like a parlor car” 
because they lay a track as they roll along 
—a track of springy, resilient air that ab- 
sorbs the irregularities of the road. 


He has learned that too much air makes 
his tires as hard and lifeless as solid rubber 
—that too little air causes tubes and shoes 
to wear out long before their time. 


The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge records 
your air pressure accurately. There are three 
types: the low pressure angle-foot gauge made 
especially for “balloon” tires; the straight 
gauge for standard passenger car tires; and the 
angle-foot for use with trucks, wire or disc 
wheels, and wheels with large spokes or thick 
brake drums. 


There is a correct pressure for your tires, 
Send for our free book, “Air—the most elusive 
prisoner,” which tells you how to maintain the 
proper pressure and get 100% in comfort and 
service. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


You can get this 
Schrader Angle - Foot 
Tire Gaugeor the other 
two types of Schrader 
Gauges at any motor 
accessory shop, garage 
or hardware store. 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


“Miss Newton,” said Larry. 

Mr. Warren raised his eyebrows. “But 
why should Newton lend himself to such 
a scheme?” 

“That,” said Larry, 
agine.” 

Then Mr. Warren said a thing surpris- 
ing to Larry, a thing which raised his 
hopes, a thing which, considering the 
probabilities of the case, Mr. Warren 
could not possibly have said. There were 
two words. 

“I can,” said the banker. Then he got 
to his feet as a signal the interview was at 
an end. ‘‘Come back to-morrow at two,” 
he said. “I will give you my answer.” 

When Larry was gone from the room 
Mr. Warren summoned his secretary. 
“Wire immediately,” he said, “to all our 
sources for full information about Larry 
Bond. Wire also to Mr. Ford Tolley, of 
the Pulp Company. Particularly request 
that all facts be in the mail to-night.” 

When the secretary left the room Mr. 
Warren drew to him the papers in the 
envelope bearing Luther Newton’s name, 
and commenced a thorough study of them. 


“T cannot im- 


[TARRY was prompt to return next day, 
and Mr. Warren was ready to receive 
him. 

“T have heard from your reference,” 
he said without preface. ‘‘I learn that, in 
addition to being a forger, you are an all- 
around outlaw. You break the legs of 
inoffensive lumberjacks and you steal rail- 
road trains.” 

“I must plead guilty to the last 
charges.” 

“Also, I have learned of your stove- 
wood enterprise.” 

“Tolley didn’t tell you that.” 

“He didn’t,” said Mr. Warren. “I 
went to other sources of information. . . . 
Now, then, because you carried through 
that stove-wood proposition, and because 
you took care of that lumberjack, but 
mostly because you stole the train, I was 
inclined to loan you the money. Inclined, 
I repeat.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A man who could manage those three 
things has resource; he is versatile—but 
he is not necessarily honest.” 

“True,” said Larry. 

“Mere resource and versatility are not 
enough to make a man good security for a 
loan; honesty must be present as well. On 
the other hand, mere honesty is not 
enough. Almost everybody is honest, 
only the rare individual is able.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tt is difficult to establish the honesty 
of a man who seems certain to be con- 
victed of forgery.” 

“However did you manage to do it?” 
asked Larry, with such perfect simplicity 
that Mr. Warren looked at him for a mo- 
ment, in doubt if he were being flippant. 
But it was apparent he was not Raine 
flippant. Mr. Warren smiled oddly. 

“I inquired why you discharged Wig- 
gins as your attorney in the bankruptcy 
matter,” he said. 

“But nobody knew.” 

“Wiggins did,” said Mr. Warren, “and 
I am accustomed to having people tell me 
the truth when I ask questions. He didn’t 
like it, but he told the truth—at least he 
told a story from which I was able to re- 
construct the truth. .. . Now, a young 
man who can take seventy thousand dol- 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MR. W.R. P. 
What experiences, embarrassing or dangerous, | 
j Aate you had with just ordinary batteries? | 


After this—a Philco! 


* * * I heard the whistle of a train. In an effort to 
spurt the car forward | stalled the engine and the car 
. stopped on the tracks. 


* * * The train was coming rapidly, shrieking violent 
warning. I left the engine in high gear and stepped on 
the starter. But my battery failed me. We escaped, 
but the car was smas hed to smithereens. 


Thus writes Mr. Wen R. Phillips, Managing Editor of 
“Southern Construction,” Miami, Florida, in describing 
a perilous—almost fatal—experience from battery failure 
while touring with his wife in Central Indiana. 


* * * * 
You can’t drive comfortably, economically or safely 


with an under-size, under-powered battery. Increasing 
thousands of motorists, like Mr. Phillips, realize this fact 


LOWEST PRIC<z IN —and they’re buying sure-fire, power-packed Philco 
HISTORY Diamond-Grid Batteries. 

In spite of the general increase in Whether you now own a car or are about to buy one 
ecg poe we are aleto redare —install a long-life, super-powered Philco! Its famous 
"ORILCO RETAINER. KAER Diamond-Grid Plates, Philco Retainers, Quarter-Sawed 
RE EO Separators and other exclusive Philco Features are your 

Diamond-Grid Plates surest safe-guards against the discomforts and perils of 
Guaranteed Two Years battery failure. 


BAR-GRID BATTERIES Look in your phone book for ‘‘Philco Battery Sales and 
$15.95* Service,” or write us. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO siete sisson, BATTERIES 
DIAMOND GRID 


- BATTERIES 


uine re- A Philco Battery that will satisfactorily speak up to six 
Philco Radio Battery for UV199, WD-11 and WD-12 OF ie Ace samen tubes, including a Philco Double C] 
tubes, including a Philco Charger FOR $15.00 or less. FOR $25.00 or less. 


FOR RADIO OWNERS. Youen Bow buy ae 


*Ford Size—exchange price east of Mississippi River. 
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_ The complete keyboard 


makes writing easier 


The Remington is that portable with 
the four-row keyboard (42 keys)— just 
like the big machines. No shifting for 
figures. Everything arranged according to 
the business standard. Simplest to learn 
and easiest to operate. 


It is compact, light, and easily carried 
in a handy case. Then there is the base- 
board already attached—that makes writ- 
ing convenient in any place or position. 


To countless people who write—much 
or little —the Remington Portable lends 
an indispensable aid. 


Examine the Remington Portable. Sold 
by all Remington branches and over 3,000 
dealers. A demonstration will prove to you 
its adaptability for all personal writing. 


Convenient time payments, if desired. 
Let us send you ‘‘For You—For Every- 
body’’. Address Department 59- 


We believe we make the best 
typewriter ribbon intheworld, 
and its name is PARAGON 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York 


REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-IN SALES AND POPULARITY 


lars with no risk on a Monday, and de- 
clines, is not apt to steal ten thousand on a 
following Saturday by a forgery which is 
sure to be found out... . When you are 
spending your term in prison it may be a 
pleasure to you to think that I know you 
are innocent,” he finished dryly. 

“IJ don’t think I am going to prison,” 
said Larry. “I do not feel to myself like a 
man who would go to prison.” 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Warren, “you 
get the money. I hope you will be able 
to make use of it, though I doubt it. 
There is a warrant out for you, you 
know.” 

“T didn’t know.” : 

“You will have to go back to your 
neighborhood to carry through this deal. 
Men will know you are wanted. The ones 
ou must do business with will know it. 

termined efforts are being made to ap- 
prehend you. I am informed every road 
into town is being watched.” 

“I never did care much for roads,” said 
Larry. 

“T don't believe a deal was ever before 
attempted against greater obstacles,” 
said Mr. Warren. “If you carry it 
through—” 

“Yes?” said Larry. 

“A position with a salary that will ap- 
peal to you will be open to you in this in- 
stitution.” 

“My place is in the woods.” 

“The place of a first-class man,” said 
Mr. Warren sharply, “is wherever he 
finds himself.” 

Larry smiled. “I must have the money 
in cash.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Tf they get me, it shall be returned to 
you intact.” 

“I surmised as much. . . . Now, young 
man, good luck. If worst comes to worst 
wire me. I’m interested. There is nothing 
that interests me so as fine raw material 
for the production of men.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Larry. He 
paused. “My father told me you were 
very intelligent,” he said. “He neglected 
to tell me you were a great man—and a 
good man.” 

“T am a State of Maine man,” re- 
sponded Mr. Warren simply. “ I know your 
breed and I have faith in it. And Í am 
as God and my inheritances have made 
me. Here is the money. Good-by. . . 
And dodge that sheriff!” 


WE that Larry departed from the 
office carryingwith him twenty thou- 
sand dollars in currency and a grim deter- 
mination to prove worthy of the man who 
was great enough to trust him when only 
a rare genius in that greatest of sciences— 
the study of humanity—could have sep- 
arated the true from the false; could have 
known when to give and when to with- 
hold. 

“And now,” said Larry to himself, “how 
am I to get into town, interview and hyp- 
notize four men, dodge the sheriff and his 
deputies, avoid Tolley—and come home 
with the bacon?” 

He allowed the question to lie for some 
minutes before he made any response to 
it, and then his answer gave him little 
comfort. 

“PII do it,” he said, “the same way the 
man in the medicine show took a live hen 
out of the deacon’s best silk hat.” 

(To be concluded) 
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The adolescent period isthe 
most critical in a girl's life. 
Tuberculosis and other 
dreaded diseases lie in wait 
for the young girl. Just when 
she needs her mother most 
—would you forget her? 


But now at last the movement is synchro- 
nized into a Great Health Crusade, sponsored 
for the first time in history by a purely com- 
mercial organization. 

The Borden Company, by virtue of its 
position as leader in the milk industry, is able 
to back this movement in a big way finan- 
cially, and is glad to do so because all efforts 
to overcome malnutrition lead invariably to 
the greater consumption of milk, which is 
the child’s basic food. 

>  # * + * 
MALNUTRITION has become so threatening 
among school children that authorities can- 
not cope with it unless they have the support 
of each individual mother. Realizing the 
seriousness of the situation and the need for 
arousing mothers and giving them theknowl- 
edge and means to combat this great danger, 
the Nutrition Department of the Borden Com- 
pany has been experimenting with mal- 
nourished school children in different parts 
of the country for two years. 

In this time over 1000 school children have 
been observed and treated. Read the follow- 
ing results of these experiments carefully: 

he Nutrition Department of the Borden 
Company worked first with two groups of 
malnourished public school children in a 
suburban town. The groups were chosen by 
school officials and were equal in numbers 
and as similar as possible in other respects. 
Both groups were given weekly health talks, 
and put ona health schedule. Physical ex- 
aminations were made and defects corrected 
as far as possible. Home cooperation was 
secured and the homes visited by health 
workers. Daily health records were kept. In 
addition Group A received a daily mid- 
morning feeding of ordinary fluid milk. 
Group B received a similar amount of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk di- 


luted according to a special malnutrition for- 
mula worked out on a caloric basis. At the 
end of a period of six months both groups 
had gained considerably; but the remarkable 
part of it was that Group B (the Eagle Brand 
group) had gained more than Group A in 
all respects—weight, appearance, mentality. 
To check this experiment another one was 
conducted in another school— this time ina 
metropolitan district. After a three months’ 
period, Group B (the Eagle Brand group) 
showed a gain equal to Group A in weight, 
appearance, mentality, bone structure, but far 
superior in blood count. The actual medical 
results are given in a report by an 
eminent New York specialist, who examined 
the children. A reprint of this report will be 
sent free to anyone who wishes it. 

Dr. John C. Curran, Associate Director of 
the Near East Relief, has been successfull 
fighting malnutrition with condensed mi 
ever since the war. He says: 

“Our experience with 115,000 orphan 
children of the Near East shows that there is 
no more valuable food than condensed milk 
for restoring half-starved children to health 
and strength. I wish there was some way that 
the people of the United States could learn of the 
great value of condensed milk.” 

* * * * 


WHAT can you, as a thoughtful 
mother, do to protect your children 
against this dreadful condition? How 
can you make use of this scientific, 
medical-sounding data? 


3 Little Books tell you how 


ALL of this information has been 
translated into familiar terms by the 
Nutrition Department of the Borden 
Company. Itis contained in 3 Little 
Books which you can have for. the 
asking. There is absolutely no + 
charge for these books. If you want 
your child to be healthy you should 
get them and use them. They are 
called Keeping Your Child Fit, The 
Adolescent Girl and Menus for Little 
People. 


These three wonderful little books 
will give you simple, practical, useful 
help. Even if you are sure your children 
are in splendid- health. you cannot afford 
to be without the 3 Little Books. They 
should be part of every mother’s equip- 
ment. Use the coupon below and send 
for them today. 

Meanwhile, until you get them, here 
are things you can do: 

Weigh your child and see if he weighs 
what he should for his age and height. 
(Weight charts can be obtained from the 

orden Company.) If he is even slightly 
underweight protect him by bringing his 
weight up at once. 

Midmorning or midafternoon feedings 
with Eagle Brand, as described in the ex- 
periments in this article, will build him 
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up. Far Eagle Brand is pure cow’s milk— 
famous for more than half a century as 
the standard baby food. It is rich in all 
growth elements—in body and bone build- 
ing elements. It contains three vitamins. It 
is thoroughly digestible. 

But Eagle Brand alone is not enough. Your 
child must be taught to obey fundamental 
health rules. He mustalso havea normal diet 
and a normally active life. His interest must 
be aroused, too, because an unwilling patient 
makes a slow cure. The clever Milkarpie 
stories published bythe Borden Company will 
help you to do this. They are written in the 
most entertaining whimsical fashion just for 
children and bound into a little book called 
‘'Milkarpie Magic.” They will make him as 
interested in gering strong as you are; and 
they will hold his interest and thus simplify 
your task. 

No matter where and how you live you 
can find ways to provide these essentials. 
Space does not permit listing all of these 
ways and means here, but the 3 Little Books 
will tell you how. Get your coupon in 
early. The Borden Company, 258 Borden Build- 
ing, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Your boy and his future. Dare 
you risk his future success by 
neglecting his health now? 
And will you shoulder the 
responsibility then? Better 
do it now and give him the’ 
start that is his birthright. 


Malnutrition Formula 


x _“ Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of Eagle 
a Brand in 73 cup of cold water. 
Give about twice this amount 

at cach mid-morning feeding. 


258 Borden Building 


at once! 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me my free set of the 3 Little Books 
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Style 234 
Cherry Russia 


Calfskin 
Lace Shoe 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Are you one of the men 
who still believes that you 
must pay more than Five 
Dollars for really good shoes? 
That’s because you have 
never worn Hanovers. Go 
into any Hanover Store 
and examine the shoes. You 
owe it to your sense of 
value and good style. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in America who 
sell exclusively through our own stores, 
in 62 cities. 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Style LM863 
Little Men's 
Tan Army 
Grain Blucher 
Lace Shoe 


Outdoor fun 


It takes rugged, 
well-made shoes to 
stand the wear and 

- tear husky young- 
sters pive them in 
play. That’s the 
kind of shoes Hanover 
makes, $2.50, $3 
and $3.50. 
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Marianna’s New York Airs 


(Continued from page 45) 


Marianna was at their apartment door 
to meet us, kissed me and, with a great 
deal of laughing of course, also Will. She 
observed my puffing. 

“Te is quite a climb,” she said apolo- 
penclly; ‘but I wouldn’t be a floor lower 
or the world. Up here, you see, we get 
sun in our front room.” 

That seemed a strange remark to me. 
She seemed actually proud of sun in her 
front room! What on earth did she ex- 
pect? Seeing my puzzled look: 

“The baldin next door cuts off the 
view and some of the light from the lower 
floors,” she explained. 

I glanced out of the window at the view 
Marianna was so proud of, and of all the 
bleak outlooks! Over the roofs of two 
lower buildings, past a fire escape, and on 
to a brick wall at the end of the block. 
About all I could say for that view was 
that it wasn’t cut off. It seemed strange 
for a street to be built up so solidly away 
out on Sicliff Avenue, an hour and a quar- 
ter from town. Marianna said, mercy, it 
was like that for miles farther out. The 
apartment houses were right to the side- 
walk edge and with no space between 
them, no more yards than on Front Street 
at home. Marianna said there was a 
vacant lot down the block a ways, and I 
remembered our passing it on the way 
from the car—a dingy piece of land with 
dry-looking grass and rocks and an old 
foundation dug in one corner. She seemed 
quite pleased with it. 

Marianna took me into the bedroom to 
take off my coat and hat, and I certainly 
thought I’d already found the flaw in her 
life that the girls at home were hoping for. 
Her bedroom looked out on the wall next 
door, not more than fifteen feet away, and 
yet Marianna seemed pleased that it 
wasn’t on an air shaft. But just as I was 
deciding that her apartment certainly 
wasn’t much—the living-room was no big- 
ger than our little dining-room and the 
whole place seemed so shut in—Marianna 
mentioned that they paid fifty dollars a 
month forit. Actually, if Richlieu hadn’t 
heard her say it, I should have been 
forced to think she was lying. Why, we 
pay only twenty-five for our whole lovely 

ungalow! ` 


STILL, I could see the point, as Richlieu 
explained: the high rents are the price 
you pay for living in New York. And when 
ou consider what New York has to offer 
J could see that is what you get for your 
money, instead of a big living-room with 
a fireplace, a porch with honeysuckle 
growing over it, a white, sunny kitchen, 
and a garage covered with ivy, like ours. 
But there were, it proved as the evening 
went on, other prices. To be sure of get- 
ting to his office at nine, Richlieu had to 
leave home about half past seven, and he 
didn’t get home till about half past six. 
Why, for all Will’s hours that sounded so 
long ın contrast to nine-to-five, he doesn’t 
leave home till ten minutes of eight and is 
back by ten after six. Then there was the 
price of not being able to have a flivver. 
Practically ever) body at home has a fliv- 
ver, but Richlieu said nobody in New York 


but very rich people can afford a car, 
the garage rates are so high. 

e sat down to dinner, which Marianna 
appeared to be getting herself. 

‘My maid is out to-day,” she said. 

Richlieu glanced up from his soup with 
the guileless, open look that I have come 
to know and dread on Will’s face, the look 
that always comes when he’s going to be 
frank about something there’s no call to 
be frank about. 

“Weve got a good darky girl,” he said 
proudly, “who comes in twice a week to 
do the washing and cleaning. It’s a great 
help to Marianna.” 

Honestly, the spoonful of soup I was 
swallowing almost choked me. Wait till 
I told the girls at home! Marianna’s 
“colored maid” she had bragged about 
so. Two days a week! Every one of us at 
home has America Hough to do our wash- 
ing and little Ella Crowninshield in to do 
the dishes when we have company. 

Marianna’s “maid!” It was a scream. 
Wait till I told the girls! 


WE CHATTED on through dinner 
about the people back homeand soon. 
And Marianna kept dropping all the time 
how much this or that cost. At first I 
thought this was more of her affectation, 
but all at once I realized why she was do- 
ing it. She felt that her apartment and 
everything didn’t show up for much, and 
she wanted me to know that they cost 
enough to. 

They certainly did. I never heard such 
prices for such downright common things. 
Of course, as Richlieu kept saying, it was 
the price you pay for living in New York, 
which is all well and good. But I slowly 
began to realize that when you get 
through paying the price for living in New 
York there is precious little left out of 
sixty dollars a week. In fact, as the dinner 
progressed from soup to dessert I could 
read Will’s expression so clearly that I 
could tell the same general idea was sink- 
ing into his mind, too. Sixty dollars a 
week is far from the tremendous salary it 
sounded in Montrose. 

We told the Coxes how we’d been trying 
to crowd all we could into our week’s visit. 

“How do you go about it to get opera 
tickets?” Will asked Richlieu respectfully: 
“I suppose we ought to hear Galli-Curci 
take high C while we’re here.” 

Richlieu looked blank. 

n “Darned if A he said, “I never 

ought any. Opera prices are too steep 
for Ae We gota od of a Songola for 
Christmas, though, and we'll give you 
some Galli-Curci right here at home when 
we're through dinner.” 

So after dinner, we sat down in the 
living-room and they played the same 
records on their Songola that we play on 
ours. In between pieces, they asked us 
about the theatres we’d seen. They 
hadn’t seen any of them. 

“We don’t get down-town to the thea- 
tres much,” Richlieu said. “It’s too long 
a drill home afterward when we have to 
get up so early the next morning. We've 
got a good little movie house near here, 
and we go there once or twice a week. 
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The Four Carviole 


So admirably has Nash developed this enclosed 
Four model along the newest course of motor car 
advancement that you are certain to find it. instantly 
and utterly captivating. 


Convincing testimony to the persistent progress 
Nash has made along four-cylinder engineering lines 
is vividly revealed in the greater flexibility, the in- 
creased vigor of acceleration, and the intensified 
evenness of power-flow. 


To the Carriole now belongs those prized properties 
of performance hitherto deemed exclusive to cars of 
more than four cylinders. 


Emphasizing the value of the Carriole, and support- 
ing its right to special precedence in its field, is the 
exquisitely modelled, all-metal panel body, richly 
exemplifying the ablest body-building art. 

Features and Appointments of Carriole—All-metal panel body. Spacious 
comfort for five full-grown passengers. Two restful parlor-car chairs in front. 
Commodious, strongly built, patent-leather finish trunk mounted upon trunk 
rack at rear. Heavily nickel-plated guard bars at back of body. Silk curtains. 


Door pockets. Dome light. Door and side windows adjustable. Windshield 
wiper. Kick plates. Compact spark and gas control arrangement. 


(2541) 


FOURS The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. SIXES 
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In all sizes, various types and 
any arrangement to meet the 
exact needs of the owner. 


i The buildings shown below: 
| Morrow Mfg. Co., Wellston, O. 
A. & V.R. R. Eng. Repair Shop, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 5 
Electrical Alloy Co., Morristown, N. J. 
W.N.Thornburgh Mfg. Co.. Cicero, IL. 


ONE Source of Supply 

Truscon Standard Build- 

ings are completely shop fab- 

ricated. One shipment covers your 
entire building. 


ONE Purchase Order 
You do not have innumerable 


bills and orders to handle. No 


divided responsibility in deliv- 
ery. 

ONE Price Complete 
You know the exact cost of 
your building in advance. No 
extras. The utmost value for 
your building dollar. 


ONE Profit 
You deal direct with one com- 
pany having a complete manu 
facturing plant and its own 
branches. 

ONE Complete Service 
Our experienced organization 
gives valuable assistance in 
planning your building. 

ONE Inquiry Brings Data 
Return coupon or write for 


complete information and cat- 
alog. Do it now before the 
Spring building rush. 


Hr TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOINGSTOWN “ai 
{ Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. Fil 


For addresses see "phone books of principal- cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Dio: New York. 


Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 


They had a darn good film there last week, 
‘Hearts and Diamonds.’” 

We had seen “Hearts and Diamonds” 
in Montrose the last night before we left. 
It is a good film, and we all discussed it 
for a while. Marianna asked me if Pd 
like to shop with her the next afternoon. 

“Im terribly sorry, but I can’t,” 1l 
said. “I’ve got to go to hear Dr. Vantine 
Wadsworth lecture. The Woman’s Club 
is thinking of getting him for next winter, 
and Mother Haron wanted me to hear 
him. Is he considered good?” 

Before Marianna had time to answer, 
Richlieu said guiltily: 

“Gosh! We've never been to a lecture 

since we were married. There are some 
wonders, they say, down at Columbia, and 
we're always saying we must go; but it’s 
such a drill ’way down there and—gee, 
you know how it is about lectures.” 
-© Don’t I know! Don’t I have to coax 
and argue and shame Will into going to 
hear every one of the Woman’s Club lec- 
turers that I get him to? Montrose lec- 
tures or New York lectures, it’s all the 
same—young men just don’t seem to care 
for lectures. 

“That’s one good thing,” Richlieu was 
going on amiably, “we don’t have to go 
far for our good times. There are quite a 
few young couples living right here in the 
building, and we have a kettle of fun 
among ourselves. Go back and forth for 
dinner, you know, and play bridge, or get 
up.a bunch and go to the movies. They’re 
a jolly crowd. We were blame lucky to 
get in here.” 


JUST before time for us to go, Marianna 
went out into the kitchen to fix some 
ginger ale and wafers; Will and Richlieu 
got to talking about prohibition, and I 

icked up a book on the table to look over. 

t was lying on the fashion magazine that 
we girls all take at home, and the book 
was familiar, too. It was “Aids to Auction 
Bridge,” the book we girls all have but 
that none of us but Rosemary Merton 
ever gets around to study. 

But the print was just a black and white 
blur before my eyes. I wasn’t reading, I 
was thinking. Richlieu and Marianna 
playing the same opera records on their 
Songola that we play on ours, going to the 
same movies we see, finding the same ex- 
cuses not to go to lectures, having other 
young couples in for dinner and bridge, 
just as we have Roger and Dulcie or How- 
ard and Rosemary. And Marianna pre- 
tending that just living in New York 
makes her cultured and sophisticated and 
fashionable, putting on those insufferable 


airs when she visits at home. Settling bets 
on bridge out of a book that we all have. 
A hot lot Marianna knows about whether 
John Barrymore is rich or poor! 

Just wait till I told the girls! Wouldn't 
they be all ready for Marianna’s next 
visit, though! Just let her start putting 
on airs with us, then. Just let her come 
out with her first remark about how every- 
body does this or nobody does that in New 
York. Or turn up her nose at the Apollo 
movie theatre, or act as though sixty dol- 
lars a week made you practically a mil- 
lionaire. Just wait till PF the girls at 
home! 


I REALIZED suddenly that Richlieu 
was speaking to me. 

“Im so darn glad we had a chance to 
have you two out for dinner,” he said. 
“You're all so good to Marianna when she 
goes to Montrose and we never have a 
chance to do anything for any of you in 
return. I’ve never even seen most of the 
people she talks about. They certainly 
are wonderful to her, though. PII tell you 
those two visits a year are big times for 
Marianna. She starts getting her clothes 
ready months before, and talks about 
what a good time she’s had for months 
afterward. It’s little enough, of course, 
but I’m certainly glad we could have you 
and Will out here to-night.” 

He beamed at me, a beam a lot like 
Will’s—open, friendly, trusting, guileless. 
It was so real, so genuinely hospitable and 
friendly—well, it made me ashamed. 

Suddenly, I felt sorry for Marianna. I 
don’t know why, except that her hus- 
band’s smile and tactlessness, being so 
much like my own, made me think of 
home, our living-room with real wood 
crackling in the fireplace in winter, sun- 
shine and honeysuckle over the porch in 
June, rides in the flivver in the fall when 
there. are little bonfires all along the road 
in the dusk, our own jolly old crowd filing 
into the Oasis on a Friday night, all the 
things Marianna can’t have in New York, 
even on sixty dollars a week. 

What if she does put on airs when she 
comes home to visit? I knew, all at once, 
that I wasn’t going to say a word to the 

irls. Not even about the maid. Let 
Moranna settle our bridge bets and act 
superior and worry us about our clothes a 
little. Whats the difference, after all? 
Goodness knows she pays enough for liv- 
ing in New York! I couldn’t be so mean 
as to spoil the only time she really gets 
much of anything out of it—the two 
weeks, twice a year, when she comes back 
home and brags. 


The Happiest Person I Ever Knew 


‘(Continued from page 7) i 


’u’'d work all night together on the cove. 
*Bout the only chanst we had to visit, 
like we used to done. Wed have our 
suppers at midnight, an’ go back an’ 
scratch eround on the slick mount’ inside 
twil daylight come an «ne babies ’gun 
to holler. Nex’ day I'd be kindly tired— 
I would. Pd lay down on the bed twil 
Pd see some little feller come in with 
holes in his breeches. Then Pd clomb 
out, an’ pray, an’ take up my burden. 

“Some days I’d leave the babies with 
Pappy an’ go off to mill with half a 


bushel o corn, two an’ a half miles an’ 
back. Kindly enjoyed hit on a purty 
day, hit were so still an’ nice in the woods. 
Rested me. They missed me dreadful 
when I got gone, an’ the babies would 
holler lonesome. 

“ No, mister, never lost a child. One day 
my littlest were clombin’ a log fence an’ 

ulled the top log down on him an’ smashed 
his leg just below the hip. Oh, what a 
night I had! Gritted my teeth together 
an’ held the little feller in my arms an’ 
he yellin’ like a painter ’gin the doctor 
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This is not merely a machine; 
it is one of the world’s greatest 
conservers of time and money 


Not only is it economizing mil- splendidly printed copies of a 
lions every year for American form letter, bulletin, diagram, or 
manufacturers, distributors and kindred matter, at a cost so small 
educational institutions— that it is practically negligible. 


But it is helping to do a large In a simple way it reproduces 
amount of new and aggressive tracings and drawings on the 
forward-work that could not be same sheet with typewriting. 


done without its use. 
It brings to any institution, large 


We know of one recent instance or small, the speediest and most 
where the Mimeograph saved economical means of duplicating 
more than its cost in asingleweek. factory forms, office blanks, rate 
sheets, questionnaires, plans and 


And it is making a conspicuous 
the grist of the day’s inspirations. 


mark just now in short-cutting 
ponderous Bate and simplify- Our booklet “A-1” will show you 
ing intricate problems. how it makes dollars by saving 


Every hour of the working day them. Sent free on request by the 


it easily turns out five thousand A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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There’s fun in 
making tobacco that 


brings such letters 


The man who has found the right job, the 
right wife, and the right smoking tobacco 
has little reason to envy his fellows. 


And some Edgeworth smokers write 
us as though the most important thing 
in life were the right tobacco. 


We imagine that is because the right to- 
bacco does make even the rightest job and 
the rightest wife seem a little bit righter. 


That’s why we enjoy making Edgeworth; 
and here’s a letter from a seventeen-year 
Edgeworth smoker. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Iarus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
Permit me to toss my hat into the Edge- 


worth ring. 

I have always admired 
the modest tone in which 
you touch on the merits 
of your tobacco, instead 
of advertising it as the 
S best pipe smoke on earth 
Wy ase —as, in fact, I believe it 

| (Din to be. 

NEINN Seventeen years ago 

Uyn my father saw a friend 

filling his pipe from a tin 
of Edgeworth Slice and 
asked for several slices to 
bring home to me. It is 
worthy of note 
that the package 
was attractive 
enough in itself to 
excite my father’s 
interest in the first 
place; but when I 
add that, so far 
as I am aware, 
he never used to- 
bacco in any form 
during his entire 
life, it is still 
more remarkable. 


Up to that time 
I was a member of the “Tried 'em All Club.” 
Can I put any more steam behind this testi- 
monial than to say that for seventeen years 
I haven’t spent a dollar for any pipe tobacco 
other than Edgeworth? The Ready-Rubbed 
school of smokers enjoys my respect, but for me 
—give me Edgeworth Slice. Brother, it’s a man’s 
smoke and it stays with you! 
Long may you make it and long may I 
smoke it. 
One of your boosters, 
K. F. Chapman, 
1407 Omohundro Ave. 


If you haven’t tried Edgeworth, send 
us your name and address and we will im- 
mediately forward to you generous help- 
ings of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed with our compliments. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, 
it will make it easier for you to get Edge- 
worth regularly if you should like it. » 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


would come. Tuk fourteen hours to git 
him thar, but he done tinkered that leg 
an’ saved hit. 

“I were turrible skeered onct. ’Twere 
plantin’ time an’ the rain crow were 
singin’ purty. I tuk some corn an’ punkin 
seed an’ the baby an’ the pack o’ childern 
up the mount’in to where their pappy was. 
Then I made a bark cradle—jist girdled a 
hickory and tuk off a round o’ bark as 
long as the baby. 

“Then I cut off a part o’ hit, made a 
smooth shelf on the slant with my hoe, 
put the baby in the cradle and rocked her 
to sleep. Then we set the little girl down 
beside her, an’ went on with our work. 
Hit weren’t long ’fore I dug out o’ sight 
from the childern eround the hill. Then 
I heerd the oldest un come cryin’. 

“She says, “The baby’s gone.’ 

“That skeered me, for I thought hit 
might be burned up.. We had a log-heap 
fire below the little un. So I went back 
an’ called Pappy, an’ he come runnin’ up, 
an’ we couldn’t get no sight o’ the baby 
anywhars. So we started down the hill. I 
reckon we went three hundred yards and 
no sign o’ hit. 

“I said, ‘Hit’s burned up in the log 
heap, I know.’ So we went back and saw 
no signs in the log heap, and we went 
erway down the slant and come to a level 
bottom, and we went fifty yards in the 
level ground—maybe further—an’ we 
found that baby in the blackberry br’ars 
so thick I couldn’t put my hand in to get 
the child without gittin’ stuck to pieces. 
She’d rolled by the fire an’ whirled on 
down the steep slant. Pappy went to the 
house and got a mowin’ blade and mowed 
out the br’ars an’ got the baby. She were 
kindly wedged in the br’ars. The sun had 
shined on that bark cradle, an’ it had shet 
up on the baby tight as the hide on a sick 
mule. She had got to wigglin’ when it 
pinched, and had rolled over the aidge 
and gone down the mount’inside. Pappy 
done tuk the bark off o’ her, and she 
weren’t hurt a bit.” 


IN THE mountains Mrs. Gentry had 
been known as “the revenoo lady” 
because she and another woman had 
tramped back in the wilderness and 


„being shot. 


located a wild still which had been “‘spoil- 
in’ up the boys.” They put it out of busi- 
ness. She was so beloved that she was 
able to accomplish this without danger of 
he had courage and great 
strength of will, as well as gentleness. 

So great a charity of spirit I have found 
in no other human being. Beside it, that 
of our distinguished philanthropists is as 
a candle to the noonday sun; for their 
giving has relieved instead of increased 
their burden, and has involved no dis- 
comfort to themselves. 

Her patient, deep humanity is a thing 
I like to dwell upon. One day she said 
to me: “We loved the childern. Good 
land, mister, when the last baby walked 
out o my arms I felt kindly cold an’ 
lonesome. Babies are good company. 
Ye can visit with ’em. Ye don’t know 
what heaven is, honey, twil ye’ve held it 
in yer arms, year a’ter year, as I done.” 

i think it must have been from a 
mother like this that Lincoln got his 
patience and his charity. 

“How could you keep yourself happy 
through those hard years?” I asked. 

“How could I holp it, mister, with the 
peace o’ God in my heart, and the chil- 
dern to love an’ work for,” she answered. 


AFIER all, does not the great secret lie 
mostly in these three things: love, 
work, and faith? 

Here where I write, in the midst of the 
uproar of a great city, every day I hear 
a bird singing a phrase of music. It hangs 
ina nearby window; a European finch, 
I think, singing in exile the refrain it had 
been taught in its old home. It is like a 
straw floating on the tide of sound, and it 
is the first phrase of the familiar old 
hymn, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 

Above the sordid clamor, day by day, I 
hear its golden message ringing. This lit- 
tle bird reminds me of Jane Gentry in her 
cabin home. After all, there is but one real 
luxury in the world. Itis composed of five 
things: home, children, love, faithfulness, 
and the work that goes with them. They 
can produce happiness; and yet, if one 1s 
to keep it through all vicissitudes, he must 
also have faith in something greater than 
all the loves and joys of this world. 


The Happiest Person I Ever Knew 


Prize Contest Announcement 


R. BACHELLER’S wonderful article 
undoubtedly has made you think 
about the hunt for happiness in which 
ou and everyone around you is engaged. 
ow consider the happy people you have 
known; turn over their names carefully 
in your mind, and decide upon the one 
who stands out above all others as the 
happiest person, and then write us about 
this fortunate man or woman or child. 
Your mother? Your father? A relative? 
A friend? Or are you yourself the hap- 
piest person you ever knew? 

Whoever it is, tell us about him or her, 
and explain how happiness was found. 
Was it the result of kindness to others? 
Of a great achievement? Of a fine philos- 
ophy of life? Of religious faith? Was the 
one who discovered it rich or poor, old or 


| young, obscure or famous? 


Write definitely, vividly, and simply, so 
that others may learn from the direct story 
of this happy person, how life should be 
lived. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words, we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes March 20th. Winning 
letters will appear in the June issue. 

Address Content Editor, THE AMERI- 
caN MAGAZINE, 
New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosure, cannot be returned; so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and in- 
quiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover to the 
Editor of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
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The Greatest Scare 
I Ever Had 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Night of Terror In a 
Haystack 


HE worst scare I ever had happened 

twenty years ago, when we were 

living on a farm in what was then 
the Indian Territory. My sister, a girl of 
eighteen, was spending the night with me 
while my husband went to sit up with a 
sick neighbor. 

About half past nine there came a 
knocking at the door. I opened and was 
terrified to see a strange man in torn, 
ragged clothing, with an ax in his hand, 
and the expression of a maniac on his face. 
I tried to shut it, but he was too quick for 
me and forced his way in. 

My sister and I ran through the house, 
escaping by the back door, with the insane 
man in close pursuit, waving his ax and 
yelling madly. We managed to elude him 

y chasing frantically from one out- 
building to another. When nearly ex- 
hausted, we came to a rather squatty 
haystack, climbed to the top, and con- 
cealed ourselves in a depression. 

We could hear the man running back 
and forth from the house to barn calling 
and swearing, often circling the haystack. 
It must have been well after midnight 
whea we missed him altogether. We hoped 
he nad gone away, but were afraid to 
move. 

At daybreak my husband returned. 
We called frantically, and he came run- 
ning to us. He found the lunatic sleeping 
the sleep of exhaustion, snuggled up in 
the hay at the very foot of our stack! On 
being awakened he seemed to be dazed 
and submitted quietly to being led back to 
the house and ay bound. 

When officers arrived we learned he had 
recently been discharged from an insane 
asylum. 

His first mental breakdown was su 
posed to have been caused by his fiancee 
marrying another man. The girl at that 
time was living in the home wewere thenin. 

MRS. F, D, P. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Her Baby Locked in a Room 
Where Gas Was Escaping 


THE greatest fright I ever experienced 

„was when I thought my baby was 
dying in a locked room where the gas was 
escaping. 

He was then about two years old, and 
along toward night I took him to the 
bathroom to give him a bath. As it was 
beginning to grow dark I lighted the gas. 

had undressed him, and was about 
to put him into the bathtub when I 
noticed that the gaslight was growing 
dim, which was a warning that it was 
time to put a quarter into the meter. 

There was a little delay before I found 
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Why You, too, Can 
Have Beautiful Hair 


How famous Movie Stars keep their 
hair soft and silky, bright and fresh- 
looking, full of life and lustre. 


EAUTIFUL hair is no longer a mat- 
ter of luck. 

You, too, can have hair that is charm- 
ing and attractive. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and makes it soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because pas 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooe 

roperly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bahe: delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


| senda wet the hair and scalp in clear 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


INSE the hair thoroughly. This is 
very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be rinsed 
in at least two changes of good warm water. 
After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


Bebe 
Daniels 


ee we 
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regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage and it will be noticed and ad- 
mired by everyone. 

You can get = h 
Mulsified cocoanut & 
oil shampoo at any | 
drug store or toilet | 
goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 


Splendid for Children 
—Fine for men 


Mulsified 
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the money. Then I hurried down-stairs, 
fearing that the flow of gas into the pipe 
would stop, the light go out, and that 
then, after I had fed the meter with the 
quarter, the gas would flow out into the 
bathroom. I hurried back; but the bath- 
room door was locked. The key had been 
left on the inside and the baby had locked 
himself in. Meanwhile the gas was escap- 
ing—I could smell it! 

tried in vain to break in the door. I 
called to the boy to unlock it; but he 
couldn’t. “ Baby tan’t,” he kept saying, 
“Baby tan’t.” And his voice kept grow- 
ing weaker and weaker. Terrified, I 
flew down the stairs and out into the 
yard. I saw two men and told them of 
my awful plight. They grabbed a ladder 
and one man climbed up and opened the 
bathroom window. Stepping through, 
he unlocked the door. 

When we reached my baby he was un- 
conscious. Wrapping him in a blanket I 
rushed down-stairs and out into the yard 
where, in the fresh air, I worked over 
what seemed to me his lifeless body. Fi- 
nally he revived, opened his eyes and 
spoke to me. Then I fainted. 

MRS. H. H. P. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Blind Leap ona Wild Night 
RECALL it distinctly—it was at four- 


teen minutes after eleven o’clock on the 
stormy night of March 8th, 1902, and I 
was working as a locomotive fireman on a 


"Ve gods and little freight train that hauled coal. On each 


trip from the mines we carried fifty-five 


s l 9 33 | cars, fully loaded. First we had to climb 
fishes 4 Let S go to the top of a mountain ridge, and then 
travel down-grade for many miles. 
On that night we set out in a cold rain. 
N hour late now by my watch | Soon it turned to sleet, and the cars, 
and chain!” Which brings us | brakes, and everything else became 
. . | coated with ice. 
to the point—the watch. A watch is| When we came to the top of the moun- 
as much a part of a man’s dress today | tain the train was held for four hours; and 
= A in this time the brake shoes also got 
Keynone Standard W alch, as his waistcoat. If one really wants | coated with ice. We were hardly over the 
tifully made and cased ih look d feel d top of the grade before the train was 
eta tint cated te aoe to ook and teel correct, a modern, running so fast that we couldn’t control 
or gwen. Price $25.00. thin watch must be worn. it. The brakemen could do nothing. 
s When we were half way to the bottom 
The Keystone Standard, in the | of the grade, we saw the red lights of the 
celebrated Jas. Boss Gold-Filled Case, is a | rear end of a train ahead of us, about a 
3 § í ? mile away. And we were roaring down 
splendid watch beautifully designed, extremely upon that train at thirty-five or forty 
. miles an hour! 
accurate, moderately priced and absolutely Te-stay-on the cagmne wants belacalied 
correct in every detail. Made in America. to death; to jump meant almost cer- 
tain death. But I decided to jump, and 
Made and guaranteed by The Keystone Watch Case with my heart standing still I ened 
0 Company, sod by jewelert everywhere., If your jeweler far out into the blackness. 
Other styles and sizes at correspondingly moderate prices I hit the ground, rolled and tumbled 
about, then came to a stop. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Established 1853| After the last car had passed me, I got 
New York Chicago „Cincinnati San Francisco up, found I wasn’t badly hurt, and limped 
as fast as I could down to where I knew 


there had been a smash-up. I found the 
engine buried with seventeen cars of 
coal piled on top of it and around it. 
The engineer had fallen into a turn- 
table pit—a stroke of pure luck—and was 
S tan dard unhurt, except for a bad shake-up. The 


pit was almost filled with snow; that had 
WA | ( H E S saved him. The rest of the crew were on 
the rear cars, and all of them escaped with 


their lives. F. S.P; 


How Animals Act in Front of the Camera, by James C. DERIEUX 


How Animals Act in 
Front of the Camera 


(Continued from page 51) 


visitors. Almost always someone would 
take the hint. 

Camels, too, are easy subjects for the 

hotographer. They are seldom in a 
hase, Accustomed to the wide areas of 
the desert, they stand perfectly still, 
grouchily chewing their cud on the bias. 
They remind me of ill-tempered people 
who never say anything to you and who 
don’t want you to say anything to 
them. 

Beavers can very rarely be found any- 
where within range of the camera. I can 
see them from a distance, but they disap- 
pear into some hole in the ground when I 
come near. The way New Yorkers dive 
into the subway on a rainy afternoon is 
nothing compared with the swiftness the 
beaver shows in getting into his subway. 

Squirrels are very friendly, and there- 
fore good subjects for the photographer. 
Give one a nut and he will sit up and 
allow you to get a nice picture. Many of 
them live in the Zoo, from choice. They 
are not molested and they become quite 
tame. A woman who visited the Park 
made friends with one. For a while she 
came each day and gave him peanuts, 
which she took out of her purse. 

One day she decided to see what he 
would do if she handed him the purse 
without opening it. The clasp was made 
of two projections with knobs at the end, 
twisted partly around each other. To 
open it, she used her thumb and fore- 
finger and gave a slight twist. The squir- 
rel experimented with the purse until he 
succeeded in opening the clasp. Not with 
his thumb and forefinger, of course, but 
with his teeth and forefeet. He just kept 
pulling at it. In the course of time he 

ecame fairly proficient in unlatching that 
purse. 


WE HAD a merry time here one Christ- 
mas with the chimpanzees and the 
orang-utans. The keepers fixed up a 
Christmas tree for them, put all sorts of 
fool presents on it and arranged a dinner 
to be served at a regular table with plates, 
knives, forks, and spoons as eating uten- 
sils. I wanted a picture of this social 
event, so I got the camera all ready and 
then set off the flashlight. Immediately 
there was a wild scramble among the 
dinner guests. Some of them leaped to 
the highest perches in the house and 
hung there; others dived under the table 
and hid themselves. 

We tried to coax the diners back, but 
they would not come. They felt that a 
trick had been played on them, and they 
lost confidence in the whole situation, 
just as children would have done. If you 
frighten a group of children they are slow 
to trust you again. They may look out 
from behind their chairs and smile a 
little, but they will not venture forth. 
That’s exactly the way those chimpanzees 
acted. They would peer out furtively 
from their places of hiding; but at our 
slightest movement they jerked their 
heads back, or covered their faces with 
their arms. 


Enhance the Charm | 
of Your Home 


With 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air of 
immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occa- 
sionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. It 
imparts a beautiful, hard, dry, glass-like polish which will not 
show heel and finger prints or collect dust. Johnson’s Wax 
cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


WAX Your Floors and Linoleum 


It will make them beautiful—easy to care for—they won’t be 
slippery—and will not heel print. Wax is by far the most 
economical finish for floors—a | lb. (85c) can of Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax being sufficient for finishing 300 sq. ft.—one coat. 
With waxed floors expensive refinishing is never necessary, for 
walked-on places can easily be rewaxed without going over the 
entire floor. 


The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum use 
a Johnson Weighted Polishing 
Brush. It spreads the wax 
evenly — polishes the wax eas- 
ily—and is an ideal floor duster. 
Price $3.50 (West of Rockies— 
$4.00). Dealers are authorized 
to give a quart bottle of John- 
son’s Kleen Floor FREE with 
each brush they sell. 


Three Forms 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax is con- 
veniently put up in three 
forms— Use the Paste Wax for 
polishing all floors—wood, lino- 
leum, tile, etc. We recommend 
the Liquid Wax for polishing 
furniture, phonographs, wood- 
work, linoleum, and automo- 
biles. Johnson’s Powdered Wax 
will immediately put any floor 
in perfect condition for dancing. 


= ess 
PREPARED WAX [BE 
PASTE $ 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beauti- SÀ 
ing at any store displaying the sign shown at right. Or fill 
out and mail this coupon, enclosing lOc to cover mailing cost. 


MY DEALER IS 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

City & State Se 
Mail to 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A.M. 3, RACINE, WIS. 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Brantford, Can. West Drayton, Mddx., England Sydney, Aus. 
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THIS LOOKS COMICAL to people who 
don’t realize what a tragedy it may 
be. Toothache, which may have 
caused it, is a tragedy. It is a 


tragedy when first teeth, lost too 
early, make second teeth come in 
crooked or in the wrong position. 
That can change the whole ap- 


pearance of the face. 


Your child’s toothache 
is your fault 


Children’s teeth should not decay or come 
out long before the second teeth are cut. 
First teeth should come out easily and with- 
out pain. When your child’s teeth ache, 
decay, have to be pulled, or come out early, 
it is because you have failed to teach the 
use of the right brush in the right way. 

Teach your child the Pro-phy-lac-tic habit 
early in life. The small-size Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush, especially suitable for girls and boys, has 
all the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic features. 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and 
all over the world in the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes 
—adults’ regular size, 50c; adults’ small size, especially 
suitable for boys and girls,35c; and babies’ size, 25c—come 
in three different textures of bristles—hard, medium, and 
soft. Send for “Tooth Truths,” our interesting booklet 
on the care of teeth. Florence Manufacturing Company, 
Florence, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


The saw-tooth pointed bristle tufts The end tuft cleans backs of teeth, 
reach all crevices between all teeth. especially the backs of the back teeth. 
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ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX ` ` “A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 


Wild animals as a rule are clean, and 
sometimes fastidious. Many select their 
food with care and eat it daintily. The 
ugliest animal I have ever taken a picture 
of is the wart hog. The name is no uglier 
than the animal; yet this creature has fine 
manners. A wart hog we now have at 
the Zoo is so finicky that she must have 
fresh straw each night for her bed, and she 
makes that bed with the greatest care. | 
have watched her when she was eating, 
and she has better table manners than 
some people I have seen! She selects her 
food Tertel and eats it slowly. 

Human beings often eat when they are 
nervous or angry or worried, but animals 
know what is good for them, and they eat 
only when they are calm. 

The raccoon is one of the cleanest of 
all animals. He actually washes his food 
before eating it; and if no water is handy 
he rubs the food off with his paws. Ba- 
boons, too, show much care in their eat- 
ing, and so do some of the monkeys. But 
the great apes are disgusting feeders. 
The more an animal resembles a man, 
the worse manners it seems to have! 

One feature of wild life that has always 
interested me is the sounds that animals 
and birds make. Their calls vary from 
discordant and irritating noises to sooth- 
ing and musical notes. 

When that flashlight was made in the 
monkey house the chimpanzees set up 
a enbi chattering. They made a sort 
of barking sound that is sharp and rasp- 
ing. Few animals are noiser than they 
when once they get started. The hyena 
has a doleful howl, unutterably despair- 
ing and lonely and creepy. The puma, 
when he cuts loose at night—and the 
night is his time for yelling—lets out a 
far-carrying cry that makes shivers chase 
each other up and down your spine. 


HE lion is second to none in the mak- 

ing of an impressive noise. The vast 
volume of his deep-throated roar sets the 
air waves a-quiver. ‘The gnu is a unique 
sound-maker among the hoofed animals. 
He has a kind of bark—a brisk, sudden 
sound. It is almost as if a dog had started 
to bark and had cut off quickly in the 
middle of the process. You would never 
guess that such a sound came from an 
animal on hoofs. The ostrich, too, would 
fool you unless you were familiar with the 
noises of nature. The deep, booming 
sound he makes should come, you would 
think, from an animal and not from a 
bird. 

But the call I like best is that of the 
barasingha deer. This tropical creature 
makes the most musical, the most fasci- 
nating sound I ever heard from an animal. 
In its soothing qualities it is comparable 
with the meados call of the wood 
thrush. The barasingha starts with one 
note, changes to two, and then the call 
slides up and down from one to the other. 
It is like a double note sounded on a 
mellow trumpet. The elk, too, has a fine 
bugle-like call. 

Years ago I liked to hunt with a gun, 
as well as with a camera, but I get just as 
many thrills, and far more satisfaction, 
out of “camera-hunting” than I ever had 
with a gun. As official photographer for 
the Bronx Zoological Park, 1 make this 
branch of photography my profession; 
but anyone will find inexhaustible interest 
and pleasure in it. 
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A Winner Never 
Quits and a Quitter 
Never Wins 


(Continued from page 16) 


“You know, don’t you, that most of 
the others on the force have been earning 
as much as they ever did—or even more?” 

“Yes. 

“Doesn’t that make it pretty clear that 
business conditions weren’t responsible 
for your failure?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“Then who was to blame? Quite frank- 
ly, you were! The thing for you to 
do now is to settle down, stop quarrel- 
ing with your wife, and work as hard as 
you used to work. You did well once; 
you can again. But you never will as 
long as you think ie body else ought to 
suffer when you are at fault. 

“You're worrying right now about this 
deficit of four thousand dollars. You 
needn’t let that worry you. Don’t think 
of it as a lump sum. Think of it as an 
amount you can hire for a rental of six 
per cent; a mere two hundred and forty 
dollars a year. We'll carry your debt at 
that rate. You can let it ride as long as 
you want to. -But, for your own sake, 
don’t take the easy way out and refuse 
to pay. We can stand it; you can’t!” 

Well, Carruthers cleaned house, made 
up with his wife, got to thinking again 
in his old, healthy way, and paid off the 
entire deficit in one year. 


M“ EXPERIENCE with Hemingway, 
Carruthers, and dozens of other men 
has taught me beyond a shadow of doubt 
thata man’s point of view—right thinking— 
is his most important asset. And in a 
growing organization, where the progress 
of the whole depends on the coöperation 
of all the parts, no man’s point j aR is 
wholly sound unless he observes this 
“Rule of Three”: (1) Prepare for the job 
ahead; (2) Fill the present job com- 
pletely; (3) Help the man behind you. 

We have no difficulty in finding men 
who do one or even two of these things 
admirably; but the man who goes to the 
top fast with us is the one who conscien- 
tiously does all three. Perhaps I will 
be excused if I take my own experience 
as an illustration of this rule. 

I got my first job with a St. Louis pub- 
lisher, when I was sixteen years ald I 
had just been graduated from business 
college and was qualified, theoretically, to 
fill a pretty good position. But I chose to 
start as an office boy, at five dollars a week, 
because I figured that wasthe very bottom, 
and I wanted to know the whole business. 

I learned my duties in two days, and 
had some extra time on my hands. Look- 
ing around, I saw that the shipping clerk 
was overloaded with work. He needed 
an assistant. I figured out what an assist- 
ant ought to do to earn his salt; and I 
lined up a friend of mine who wanted a 
job. Then I tackled the boss. 

“So-and-so,” I told him, mentionin 
my friend, “can do my job as well as I 
can. I wish you’d let him have it.” 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

I explained about the shipping clerk. 


A New Idea 


Of what clean teeth mean 
This ten-day test will bring it 


Thousands of people every day are 
gaining new conceptions of what clean 
teeth mean. And of how clean teeth can 
glisten. 

They learn this by removing film. 
The results are both quick and appa- 
rent. This ten-day test we offer is a 
revelation to them. 


Film—a dingy coat 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

It becomes discolored by food stains, 
tobacco, etc. Then it forms dingy coats. 
That is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it, 
to cause many serious troubles. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. 


Now easy to combat 
Now that film is easily combated, due 
to modern dental research. Two effective 
methods have been found. One acts to 
disintegrate the film at all stages of forma- 
tion. The other to remove it without any 
harmful scouring. 


Protect the Enamel - 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
Never use a 


softer than enamel. 
film combatant: which contains 
harsh grit. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods safe and effective by many careful 
tests. Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created to apply them daily. That tooth 
paste is called Pepsodent. To millions of 
people of some 50 nations it is bringing 
a new dental era. 


New facts discovered 

Research also discovered two other 
essentials which Pepsodent supplies. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids, the cause of tooth decay. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise ferment and form 
acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. Pepsodent 
gives them manifold effect. 

You see the results now in every circle. 
Teeth once cloudy glisten now. Look 
about you and note the change which 
Pepsodent has brought. 


Delightful effects 


Pepsodent results are quickly seen and 
felt. They are amazing and delightful. 
To young and old they mean prettier 
teeth, cleaner, safer teeth. Once you 
know those benefits you will never go 
without them. 

Make this ten-day test. 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
You will know then what this method 
means to you and yours. Cut out coupon 
now. 


Note how 


10-Day Tube Free +S 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 761, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


. Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Your vest pocket is the place 
to clip your most-used keys 


The American Magazine 


—as get-at-able as your fountain pen 


ERE is the latest in Buxton Keytainers. 
It has just two hooks; with safety clip 
for vest pocket or ladies’ hand-bag pocket. 


Carry in it the two, three or four keys you 
use most frequently—your house, garage, ignition 
and transmission keys, for instance. Small, flat, 
with its handy clip, this new-style Keytainer 
slips easily into your vest pocket. Right next 
to your Wansroan or Eversharp, it’s in the 
handiest place to get at easily. Equally con- 
venient for women; clipped on the hand-bag 
pocket, it stays in place. It won’t get lost. 


Buxton Keytainers keep keys flat and orderly. 
They end the key-ring nuisance; no bulky bunch 
of sharp points to tear pockets or hand-bag lin- 
ings. Each key on the patented swivel hook 
turns all ’round, and makes locking or unlocking 
quick and simple. 


KEYTAINERS WITH 
HANDY POCKET 


Tue safe and convenient 
way to carry auto license, 
railroad tickets, identification 
or lodge card; in all sizes, 
leathers and styles. 


Keytainers now travel in pairs 


For your own use—or for a birthday or anni- 


That happened two weeks after I joined 
the organization. My boss was amused, 
I think, but he ase (h the change; and 
incidentally, he added a dollar a week to 
my pay: we : 

That was a beginning. I discovered 
other opportunities in the same way. For 
example, the bookkeeper also needed an 
assistant. I convinced him that the 
shipping clerk was the ideal man for the 
job, and I got him to go to headquarters 
with a request for the transfer. It was 
granted, leaving the shipping clerk’s place 
open; and as I was thoroughly qualified 
Dr the job by that time I was chosen to 

it. 

This process I repeated several times, 
with variations, in the next few months; 
and I held successively nearly all the posi- 
tions in that office. Then, a little more 
than a year later, I was sent to Akron, 
Ohio, to oversee the manufacture of the 
company’s publications. 

By that time I was getting twenty dol- 
lars a week, was seventeen years old, and 
had charge of half a dozen men. Four 
years later I went with another company, 
where I directed a force of one hundred 
and twenty-eight salesmen—and had to 
raise a beard to hide the fact that I was 
only twenty-one! 


[FRM this experience, I concluded that 
a man’s progress can safely be rapid if it 
is thorough. 

This business has doubled every second 
year since it was founded. To-day the 
sales amount to many millions. But it 
is literally built around salesmen—the 
kind of salesmen who are progressing all 
the time, who are hitting hard and think- 
ing straight, and who are training the 
men under them. That is why I consider 
it all-important, when occasionally one of 
the men does encounter obstacles which 
he thinks he cannot surmount, to help 
him clear up his viewpoint. 

For example: There were two men 
whom I will call Jones and James; they 
had worked for us, saved quite a bit of 
money, and had decided to start a manu- 
facturing business of their own, putting in 
between fifteen and twenty thousand 
dollars apiece. 

They weren’t able to make a go of it, 
however. In a couple of years they lost 
all they had started with, and more. They 
were in debt eight thousand dollars apiece. 
Faced with the necessity of liquidating 
their business, they asked me if they 


versary remembrance—buy a pair of Buxton 2 3 
Keytainers. The new, small 2-hook-with-clip could have their old jobs. 
for the most-used keys; and a 4, 6 or 8-hook “What are you goin to do toward 
Keytainer for your other keys. meeting the obligations of out business?” 
I cake 
They explained that they expected to 
go through bankruptcy. 


Jewelers, department, leather goods and 
stationery stores, haberdashers, hardware stores, 
and druggists sell Keytainers—from plain types 
for less than a dollar to the de Luxe models in 


rich leathers and fine gold up to $11. Write 
for the book of Buxton Keytainers. 


DEALERS: Write for information 


on special introductory assortments. 


MATCHED PAIRS IN BOXES 


Matcuep in leather and fittings; 
the 2-hook with vest-pocket-clip for 
most-used keys; 4, 6 or 8&-hook 
for the keys not used so often but o 
which must be carried. peg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., Toronto 


BUXTON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BUXTON, INC., Dept. M, Springfield, Mass. 


Marbridge Building, New York 
In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winni- 


KEY-TAINER 


“But the money you borrowed—what 
are you going to do about that? There 
were men who had faith in you and signed 
your notes—do you expect them to lose?” 

“What can we do?” they insisted. 
“Were cleaned out. Everything’s gone!” 

“Tl tell you what you can do,” I re- 
plied. “You can start straight, and pay 
every cent you owe.” 

“But we can’t!” they exclaimed. 

“Can’t you? Let’s see! Each of you 
owes in the neighborhood of eight thou- 
sand dollars, you say. The interest on that 
at six per cent is about five hundred dol- 
lars a year. I advise you to take out life 
insurance policies for ten thousand dollars 
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apiece, assigning them to the bank. This 
insurance will cost each of you about two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Tell the banker 
you expect to pay every cent you owe, 
with interest, but that you may need a 
little time. 

“When you’ve done that, come here 
and Pll give you your old jobs again. 
Continue to live just as you have heen 
living. Don’t make your families suffer. 
But set out in deadly earnest to make, in 
addition to everything else, the extra 
seven or eight hundred dollars this ar- 
rangement will cost you. Determine to 
do it! You'll be better men than ever 
for having failed, if you can forget that 
you did fail!” 

They agreed. And within a year, so 
vigorously did they apply themselves, 
each man had earned enough to wipe out 
his entire indebtedness! That is a sample 
of what right thinking will do. 

When those men came to me they were 
failures, and they knew it. They were 
thinking in the terms that men who fail 
always employ. They might have sneaked 
out from pie R but bat they really de- 
cided to do this, they would never have 
amounted to much. When they saw their 
way out they proved to themselves that 
they could be men of integrity. And the 
good, hard work it took to do it stiffened 
the backbone in them for other emergen- 
cies. 


HERE is an exactly opposite type of 
man—the one who 1s making good and 
knows it. I think he is about as badly off 
as anybody, unless he gets his ideas into 
better focus. Such a man, as sure as fate, 
has reached the top and is bound down. 
We had a man who came to us from a 
very large organization, where he had 
worked at a trade. I'll call him Smith. 
Smith’s wages, on the union scale, 
amounted to fifty or sixty dollars a week. 
There is no one special type of man who, 
we think, makes a good salesman. We 
get them from all over, and as long as they 
think straight about themselves and their 
work we manage to make good salesmen 
of them. This chap Smith learned our 
business from the bottom up; and in time 
the annual profit on his sales netted him 
around eight or ten thousand dollars. 

He understood our way of doing busi- 
ness—understood it thoroughly—except 
for one fundamental idea that passed him 
by. It didn’t get into his cranium that 
we are constantly seeking to improve our 
methods. As we devised new ways of 
keeping certain records for the benefit of 
the salesmen, Smith neglected or refused 
to keep the records in the manner sug- 
gested. In due course his work showed 
that he was not holding his own, and we 
knew why. You see, he had reached the 

int where he thought he knew it all— 

e could not improve—and inevitably he 
began to slide down. 

e did not try to open his eyes by di- 
rect argument; we knew—knowing Smith 
—that we should probably fail. But we 
did ask one of his fellow salesmen to go 
and see him. This other salesman was 
using the new records enthusiastically. 
But he found a grouchy Smith. 

“There’s too much confounded red 
tape!” he said. “They expect a fellow to 
spend half his time filling out a lot of 
silly blanks. 

“I hope you don’t refer to the rew 


Would YouLiketo Earn 
From $30 to $40 a Day 


Then read how J. R. Head of Kansas made $69.50 for one 


day’s work and now enjoys a steady income of $5,000 a year 


I AM going to tell you some startling 
facts about An Eh the hope that 
others may profit by my experience. 
Just eighteen months ago I was facing an 
economic and financial crisis. I was sick, 
broke and hopelessly discouraged. The 
future held nothing for me. 

Today, just a year and a half later, I am 
one of the most successful 
men in this community. I am 
the owner of a prosperous, 
growing business. My in- 
come is more than $400 a 
month. 

You will be surprised when I 
tell you how easy it has been 
for me to turn from failure 
to success. 


The Curse of a Small 
Income 


Remember that eighteen 
months ago I had almost 
nothing. Every dollar I 
earned was used immediately 
for food, clothes and rent. 
Not a dollar saved—in con- 
stant fear that I would lose my job— 
that was my predicament. 

I wanted to live as well as my neighbors. 
I wanted an automobile. I wanted to give 
my children an education. I wanted to 
give my wife the things that every woman 
is entitled to. But I couldn’t. I barely 
made both ends meet. 

Then came a serious illness. I lost my 
job. Even my small income was gone. I 
was desperate. 


My Big Opportunity Comes 


When things seemed blackest my big op- 
portunity came. Within a week I had 
made a net profit of $67.66. Within thirty 
days I had $170. The next month I made 
$280—and from then on my income has 
jumped steadily. I have made $133 in a 
single week, and one day I made $69.50 
clear profit for myself. 

This ıs how the wonderful change came 
about. One day my son brought home a 
magazine, and in it there was an adver- 
tisement that said that any man, without 
experience or training, could make from 
$100 to $300 a month in his spare time. 
I could hardly believe it. I knew that I 
had never made that much by working 
ten hours a day. I felt sure that such 
earnings were impossible. And yet I read 
where others had made as much as $1,200 
a month in this same work. The adver- 
tiser offered to send a book without cost. 
I had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose, so I mailed the coupon. 

Amazing Book Showed Me 
the Way to Success 

That marked the turning point for me. 
The little book told me exactly what to 


do—where to go, what to say, and how to 
make money. If I hadn’t sent for it when 


J. R. Head 


I did I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened. All I have today—my prosperity, 
my business—are due to the things I 
learned by reading that book. 

And there is no secret to my wonderful 
success. I am just an average man. 
What I have done others can do as well 
and as easily. 

My work has been easy and 
pleasant. I am the represent- 
ative for The Comer Manu- 
facturing Company in this 
territory. All i do is take 
orders for the coats. They 
gave me a wonderful proposi- 
tion. They furnished me with 
such complete help that I 
succeeded immediately. 


Chance for Average Man to 
Make $5,000 a Year 


The Comer Manufacturing 
Company is the largest con- 
cern of its kind in the world. 
They manufacture a splendid 
line of raincoats for men, 
women and children. These coats are not 
sold in stores. They are sold by local 
representatives like myself. 
Because of the marvelous styles, excellent ma- 
terial and superb workmanship; because of 
the wonderfully low prices for such high-grade 
merchandise, it is very easy to take orders for 
these coats. The representative does not col- 
lect or deliver. And most pleasing, he gets his 
money the day he takes an order. 
I am not a salesman in any sense of the word. 
I’m just an average man. My territory is not 
good, yet there has never been a single day 
that I haven’t made money—generally from 
$20 to $40. My business is growing bigger 
each day. I get repeat orders. My customers 
send their friends to me. I expect my profits 
to be at least $5,000 this year. 
You Are Offered This Same Wonderful 

Opportunity 
This is the true story of J. R. Head of Kansas, 
who lives in a small town of 631 population. It 
shows the money you can earn as a Comer 
Representative. If you want to make from $100 
to $200 a week, if you want to make more money 
in your spare time than you have ever made in 
your life—then fill in the coupon below and mail 
it to The Comer Manufacturing Company. 
They will send you a copy of the booklet that 
was worth thousands of dollars to Mr. Head. 
They will tell you how, without investment, ex- 
perience or training, you can control a business 
of your own and make from $30 to $40 a day. 
Sign the coupon and mail it at once. 

THE COMER MFG. CO. 

Dept. J-523 Dayton, Ohio 


Mail This NOW! 


THE COMER MFG. CO. 

Dept. J-523, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me, without obligation or cost on my part, 
copy of your eight-page booklet and full details of your 
proposition, Tell me how 1 can make from $4 $40) 
a day. 
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OUTINE matters all out of the way? 
Decks cleared for the big work of 
the forenoon? What a jewel of a secre- 
tary! But she couldn’t do it without a 
Royal. Remember, it’s not the work that 
causes fatigue; it’s the drag. And the 
Royal Typewriter with its easy-running 
qualities, keeps the operator fresh and 
efficient over the day’s route. That is 
the real secret of the Royal. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


364-366 Broadway New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Trade Mark 


TYPEWRITERS 
“Compare the Work” 


customer cards?” the other salesman 
asked. 

“Yes, I do. The questions they want 
us to answer are a lot of nonsense.” 

“Well now, it’s strange to me you 
don’t like those cards. J think they’re 
great! Look here, if you want to see 
what they've been doing for me this last 
year. 

He got out his data and began to go 
into details. He showed how much more 
he had earned than in the preceding year, 
and explained a number af cases showing 
how he had furnished headquarters with 
the figures asked for, and how we, in turn, 
had given him summaries and compari- 
sons that led to greater profits on each 
sale. To make it short, Smith got into 
the swim and to-day he is enthusiastic 
about the records. 

There wasn’t much wrong with Smith; 
just a quirk in his mental make-up that 
needed straightening out. But I think 
if it hadn’t been straightened out he 
would have continued to slide downhill. 


THS attitude of “knowing it all” can 
developintoa nasty handicap, the more 
serious because the man himself fails to 
realize the danger. In my furnace busi- 
ness, I never hire a man as a salesman, no 
matter what experience he has had, unless 
he is willing to start as an installer of 
furnaces, at an installers wages. Some 
men balk at this. But I know that, un- 
less a man does start at the bottom at 
once, he will have to go back later to 
pick up what he missed. 

The good men don’t object. A salesman 
representing a bag manufacturer called on 
me at intervals for several years, and he 
always impressed me favorably. On one 
of his trips I said to him: 

“How would you like to work for us?” 

I told him something about the possi- 
bilities, but explained that he could not 
begin anywhere except at the bottom. 
He decided to come with us. He had 
been getting a salary of four thousand 
dollars a year. But he started here at 
wages of forty dollars a week. He fol- 
lowed ditough: however, and last year 
his salary and bonus together were ap- 
proximately seventeen thousand dollars. 
And he hasn’t reached the point where 
he thinks he has nothing more to learn. 

Another of our men was not doing 
nearly as well as he should, simply be- 
cause he did not know how well he could 
do. He had no basis for figuring. 

For instance, he had five men working 
as installers. He sold, and they installed, 
about one hundred furnaces a year. His 
business yielded him almost no profit, 
and he did not learn why until I showed 
him the results some of the other men 
were getting. i 

“Fire half of your force!” I advised. 

He did even better than that. Not 
long ago he proudly called my attention 
to the fact that he had one man who, all 
by himself, was installing over one hun- 
dred furnaces a year. And he told me 
with amusement. how his eyes had been 
partly opened for him by a woman in 
whose home he was installing a furnace. 
He went to see how the work was pro- 
gressing, and she said: 

“Im glad you’ve come. I want to tell 
you something. Yesterday I happened to 
go down to the basement, and I found 
your man down there sitting on a box. 
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Emergencies often arise at night 


AN’T you recall many times when you have needed 
certain medicine cabinet requisites—and had to 
send out at night or in bad weather to get them? When 
you do need these products, you need them quickly. 


Why not adopt the precaution which so many are 
following now? Keep your medicine cabinet filled with 
the products you use often—such as sodium bicar- 
bonate, castor oil and epsom salt. There is real 
satisfaction in knowing that you have them when an 
emergency arises, or your physician advises their use. 


But more important than just having medicine 
cabinet requisites is the necessity of knowing they are 
pure and reliable. When you are forced to purchase 
them hurriedly, you must take what you can get. Yet 
unless they are of the correct standard of purity they 
may be ineffective, and even harmful. 


Squibb Medicine Cabinet Requisites are made by a 
House which has served the medical profession for more 
than sixty years. Every Squibb Product is pure, and 
scientifically prepared togive theexact results expected 
of it. Each one contains improvements you will appreciate. 


You have frequent need for many Squibb Products. 
Select them now, and know that your medicine cabi- 
net contains the best, most reliable products that can 
be made, ready when you need them. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—Free from all impurities; 
without bitter taste. Will not irritate the stomach. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—More agreeable to take than the 
ordinary unpurified market product. 

Squibb’s Castor Oil Purified by special process, It is 
remarkably free from that unpleasant, nauseating taste. 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—A superior correc- 
tive for acid mouth and stomach. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream—Made with Squibb’s 


Milk of Magnesia. Protects teeth from Acid 
Decay. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 80 Beekman Street, New 
York, Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical and 
Dental Professions since 1858. 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


aoe right 1924 
gauibb & Sons 
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The Growing Popularity 
of the Face Brick House 


OME, the most cherished dream of the American 

family, finds its truest expression when beauty and 
durability are combined with economy. That is why Face 
Brick is increasing in popularity year by year. Its wide range ` 
of color tones and textures satisfies the most divergent 
tastes. It is durable as the hills. The savings in repairs, 
painting, depreciation, fuel costs and insurance rates soon 
wipe out the slightly higher initial cost of the Face Brick 
house and make it the most economical home you can 
build. These matters are fully discussed in “The Story of 
Brick.” For your copy, address American Face Brick 
Association, 1736 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 


“The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, 
illustrated book with indispensable 
information for anyone thinking of 
building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. 
Sent free. “Invaluable to home-build- 
ers. Information well worth $5.00,” 
says one of hundreds of enthusiastic 
readers. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 96 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. They are issued in four book- 
lets, 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The entire set for 
one dollar; any one of the books, 25 
cents. Please send stamps or money 
order. “I would not part with them 


for a hundred times their cost. They 
are simply invaluable to me.” 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
designs of Face Brick houses, mostly 
two stories, selected from 350 designs 
submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
“‘The Home of Beauty’ is far ahead 
of any book of house plans I have 
ever seen.” 


“The Home Fires” is a new book 
containing 20 attractive original fire- 
place designs, 25 pictures of fireplaces 
designed by well-known architects, 
and an article on proper fireplace 
construction. Sent for 25 cents. “We 
are truly delighted with this piece of 
literature.” 
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He was pounding two pieces of tin to- 
gether to make a noise so that we'd 
think he was working!” 

Lax supervision, coupled with insufh- 
cient knowledge of how much his helpers 
should do, might have entirely ruined 
that salesman’s prospects. 

Another man sold three hundred fur- 
naces in his territory, and yet reached the 
end of the year with a profit bonus of only 
forty dollars! His costs had eaten up his 

trohts. Three hundred is a lot of furnaces, 
ut forty dollars is a mighty small bonus 
for a year’s work. Other men selling no 
more -furnaces had received checks that 
year for as much as ten thousand dollars. 

Naturally, that man was thoroughly 
discouraged. If he had been in business 
for himself, he probably would have failed, 
because he didn't know what was wrong. 
He wasn’t certain, in fact, that anything 
was wrong. He felt that he had done his 
conscientious best, and he was ready to 
conclude it was a “bum” business. But 
when he compared his results with those 
of other men in our organization, as he 
had a chance to do, he learned, item by 
item, where he had been making mistakes. 

At the end of the following year the 
long-distance telephone rang in his office. 

“Your bonus for the year,” began the 
sales manager, “amounts to ten thou—” 

“That,” said the salesman later, “was 
all I heard. I slammed the receiver on 
the hook and caught the first train. I 
wanted to make sure my check didn’t 
evaporate, or something, before I could 
get here!” 


SUM it all up, any man who goes 
down for the count, as we all do at times, 
can stage a come-back so long as he con- 
tinues to think straight. Each man is 
his own worst enemy, or his own best 
friend. As we say repeatedly: 4 winner 
never quits, and a quitter never wins. And 
again: Opportunity is made by the good 
men, and blamed by the poor. 

To-day, in this business, I have to 
keep hustling to think of bigger and big- 
ger jobs, day by day, for the company as 
a whole to do. Otherwise, I wouldn’t last 
a minute. Any number of those seven 
hundred chaps in our employ are pressing 
me for my job! 

And yet they might have been seven 
Handa failures—they are now seven 
hundred potential failures! I mean that 
any one of them might meet to-day what 
would look to him like a regular facer of a 
problem, see no way out, and drift off 
to-morrow, disheartened, into channels 
of effort unworthy of him. 

The thing that will set him right again 
may be—almost always is—fairly simple: 
All he needs, perhaps, is to get the fresh 
viewpoint which somebody else can give 
him, and which will help him to see his 
problems from the outside. Do you won- 
der, in view of this, that J spend all the 
time I possibly can with those men, watch- 
ing for the first symptoms of some hidden 
difficulty which even the man himself 
may not suspect? Are you surprised that 
I employ one man whose time is almost 
altogether devoted to helping the dis- 
couraged to see their problems clearly? 

Seven hundred men who might awe 
been failures—just as any seven hundred 
men might be. But what a joy it is to 
know that they can be steered the other 
way! 
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something new 


CONDENSED 


HOUSEHOLD GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: 8 Each of ihe prodieds specified bále ors oue mame and eee TRADE MARK 
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S-W Auto Enamel ap Ano Enamel S-W Auto Enamel 


S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Dressing 


SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish Old Dutch Enamel 
Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish 
To protect its .. j| SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish 
a S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac 

SWP House Paint Velvet Finish No. 1044 | 8-W Handeraft Stain | Bnameloid 
SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Shingle Stain 

exe S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish Flodrlac S-W Inside Floor Paint 

To“ insure” your 
f | .... || S-W Concrete Floor Finish 


S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors|| Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
Porch || Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 


Shingle Stain 
S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Paint! 


S-W Roofjand Bridge Paint S-W Preservative 
ar pad Shingle Stain 
. || S-W Screen Enamel i E 
S-W Family Paint Rexpar Varnish Floorlac Sree Eran 


Flat-Tone Old (eel 
SWP House Paint 


Enameloid Rexpar Varnish Floorlac ee Dutch aad 


SWP House Paint Scar-Not Varnish S-W Handcraft Stain | Old Dutch Enamel 
Flat-Tone Velvet Finish No. 1044 | SW ba Enameloid 


NOTE: Best results can be had by following 
the carefully prepared directions on labels. 


SHERWI 


PAINTS AND 


To protect concrete To withstand the To renew 
surfaces weather furniture 


To save your 
screens 


E TO  PAINT=— |TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— |TO ENAMEL- || 
YSE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW MED BELOW | NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW 


SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Preservative | Old Dutch Enamel 
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For cheerful 


To properly finish 
woodwork 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY | 
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The family’s home 


NaTuRALLY when you purchase a motor 
car you ask, “How permanent is the 
company which manufactures it?” 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, 
Oakland, and GMC Trucks are built by 
companies strong in themselves, with long 
records of continuous service. But back 
of them are the resources of the General 
Motors family to which they belong. Of 
these resources the General Motors Build- 
ing in Detroit is a symbol—the largest 
building of its kind in the world. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick - Capmiac . CHEVROLET » OLDSMOBILE 
Oak.tanp -~ GMC Trucks 


These Boys Will 
Soon Be Running Us 
and Our Affairs 


(Continued from page 53) 


he tried to pay his debt by giving his 
very best to the school—in scholarship, 
in athletics, in conduct, in loyal sup- 
port of every kind. And the fact 
that no boy at Exeter has ever been more 
admired and liked by his fellows than 
‘Bill’ Bingham was is one of the reasons 
why I am optimistic about, boys in gen- 
eral. They honored him because he lived 
up to their ideals of courage and loyalty 
and square dealing.” 

“What do these boys despise most?” I 
asked. ; 

“A sneak!” was the prompt reply. “In 
other words, they despise the reverse of 
what they admire. A pretty good way of 
sizing up boys is to find out who are their 
heroes. And in nine cases out of ten the - 
heroes of the modern boy are the stars in 
the sports and athletics of the schools and 
colleges. There, again, you find them sub- 
scribing to ideals of courage, loyalty, and 
honor. 

“As for their heroes among older men, 
I think Roosevelt would be far in the lead. 
We may as well recognize the fact that 
boys are not much interested in us grown- 
ups. But they admire Roosevelt because 
he was a fighter, and also because he 
fought for what he believed was right.” 

“What is their attitude toward the 
rich?” I asked. “Does a boy have a ‘drag’ 
with other boys just because of his money 
and social position? Are they snobbish?” 

“On the contrary, they are the most 
thoroughly democratic class I know about. 
There are, of course, two kinds of snobs: 
the one who thinks he is superior to other 
people; and the one who thinks someone- 
else is superior to him, and who lets this 
influence his attitude. 

“You will find both kinds pretty widely 
distributed in society, in business, in 
churches, in fact, everywhere. But 
think you will find fewer of either kind of 
snobs among the boys who are at school 
now than you will find anywhere else. 


“AT EXETER we have a number of 

boys who are working their way 
through. Some of them wait on table, 
serving their own schoolfellows. But this 
has no effect on their friendships with 
these same schoolfellows. 

“Occasionally one of the boys who wait 
on table wants to be off duty during a 
meal. He may be invited to dinner, for 
instance, with a member of the faculty. 
So he asks one of his friends to act as 
waiter in his place. This friend, who may 
be one of the richest boys in school, does 
it gladly. Neither of the boys, and that is 
the important thing, considers it of any 
consequence. 

“I don’t want to say that this is a fine 
spirit; because that sounds as if I con- 
sidered it deserving of special praise, 
whereas it should be common to us all, the 
natural and universal attitude of every 
human being toward other human beings. 
| But it is mot the universal attitude. We 
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have to admit this. Theoretically, we be- 
lieve strongly in the democratic spirit, 
but many of us are rather weak in prac- 
ticing it. 

“In this respect, boys are better than 
weare. I doubt if there is any place where 
a human being stands on his own feet as 
solidly as he does in a boys’ school. And I 
doubt whether one grown man out of ten 
judges other men by as fine a set of stand- 
ards as our boys use in judging other 
boys. If, as they themselves become men, 
they adopt other standards, it will be our 
fault. The average boy in his teens is a 
true democrat in spirit and in practice.” 

“Do boys nowadays seem to have had 
the good old-fashioned religious training 
they used to get at home?” I asked. 

Doctor Perry shook his head. 

“Many of them have had moral train- 
ing,” he said; “but that isn’t what you 
mean. You want to know if they are 
‘brought up on the Bible;’ isn’t that it?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Comparatively few of them, I believe, 
have had the kind of religious trainin 
which I and most of my friends receiv 
when we were boys. Many of them are 
appallingly ignorant of the Bible. No 
matter what one’s religious beliefs may 
be, that is a great pity; for, merely as a 
book of ethics, the Bible is supreme. 


SOMETIMES when I read to the boys 

a story from the Bible which I have 
known from my childhood it seems to be 
as new to them as the latest novel, just 
from the press. Apparently they are hear- 
ing it for the first time. But I am always 
impressed by their unmistakable interest 
in the Bible when they are given a chance 
to see it as a practical code of living. 

“I don’t think anyone denies that the 
Bible is the best code of this kind. It 
seems unjust to children, therefore, not to 
give them the benefit of becoming ac- 
quainted with it. But a great many 
parents are guilty of this injustice. They 
do not give their sons and daughters a 
foundation of religious training; and I can- 
not see that they have offered any ade- 
quate substitute. If the present genera- 
tion issirreligious, it certainly is not to be 
blamed. As the Bible itself says, you can’t 
expect to sowone kind of crop and to 
reap another kind. And when it comes 
to the character of our young people, the 
most important sowing is done by the 
parents. 

“In the case of boys especially, the sow- 
ing done by the father is a great factor. 
OF course a great many boys manage to 
turn out well in spite of the negligence, or 
carelessness, or even the downright bad 
influence of the father. But a boy who has 
both a father and a mother who feel their 
responsibility, who surround him with the 
best influences, who don’t merely tell him 
what he should do, but show him by doing 
it themselves—such a boy isas fortunate as 
any human being can be. 

‘There is one condition, peculiar to 
modern society, which is hard on boys and 
girls, no matter how justifiable it may 
seem from another point of view. I mean 
the increasing number of divorces. A 
child who has to spend half the time with 
one parent and half with the other misses 
something which cannot be replaced by 
anythingelse. Itis a case where two halves 
do not make a whole. I am not condemn- 
ing divorce. I am simply stating what 


WHO is held responsible? 
The driver without 
WEED CHAINS, of course! 


“IT always use WEED CHAINS on wet, 


skiddy streets and roads” says the 
experienced motorist, “because if 
there was an accident and Weed 
Chains were not on the tires of my 
car while the other car had them 
on its tires, I would be blamed 
whether I was at fault or not. J 
don’t care to take chances of 
being held responsible.’’ 


Put genuine WEED CHAINS on 
your tires at the first drop of rain or 
flake of snow. They serve to protect 
you against law suits, personal in- 
jury and car damage. 


They are Senuine WEED CHAINS 
only when the name WEED is 
stamped on the Cross Chain Hooks 
and Connecting Hooks of the side 
chains. Look for this mark which 
has stood for quality and safety for 
over 20 years. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc.ggco 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT VA 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario f TA 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
WELDED AND WELDLESS CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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“Yes, this is the place 
in our town” 


ERE is the place to come if you want to get 
any information about painting or varnishing. 
If you want to know what color combination will 
look best on that house you bought, ask them. If 
you want to know how much it will take, ask them. 

“And the inside—the floors, the woodwork, the 
walls and the ceilings. You'll get more ideas and 
information here than any place in town. 

“This is the Acme Quality paint store. I have 
never heard of them being stumped yet on any 
paint or varnish question. 

“I guess the reason this store sells Acme Quality 
is because the man who runs it knows so much 
about paint. 

“He explained to me once that he wants to make 
real friends of his customers and that is the reason 
he carries Acme Quality. “You can bank on what he 
says and you can bank on the goods he sells. If 
you want real „goods and real service, here is the 
place to come.’ 


If you do not know the name of the Acme Quality 
dealer in your community, write us. See coupon. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City 

Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham 

Richmond, Va. Ft.Worth Dallas Topeka Salt Lake City Portland 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Make home beautiful—protect home beauty—with Acme Quality 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints-Enamels~ Stains - Varnishes —/or every’ suface 
Value of this Coupon 15c to $1.00 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS: Dept. 33, Detroit, Mich. 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—15c for each 30c to 35c sample ean checked. 


(Only one sample 
of each product supplied at this special price. 


Print dealer’s name and your name.) 
~. Dealer's address 
Sia address.. 


arnish Check one or more: 0 SPARKOTE, ‘for exterior use; O VARNOTILE, for 
EROLITE, for interiors. 


a Check one color: O Light Oak; O Dark Oak; O Brown Mahogany; 


Enamel Check one color: O White or O Ivory. 
Motor Car Finish Q Black. 


everyone knows to be a fact—that divorce 
is hard on the children. 

“If I were asked to sum up the modem 
American boy, I think I should say that, 
in the first oe he is superior physically 
to the boy of a generation a He is not 
only better developed, but ae elieve that 
on the whole he has better health. He 
owes this to science, which has made great 
strides in hygiene, sanitation, and the 
understanding and prevention of disease. 

“His mind is better trained as to quick- 
ness and as to variety of interest. It 1s less 
well trained in concentration. He knows 
something about many more subjects than 
his father knew anything about. But he 
reads less; his attention is dissipated 
among too many interests; he is the victim 
of the whole modern tendency toward 
superficiality; and it is all through no 
fault of his own. He needs definite train- 
ing to overcome this tendency. 

“In character, he has some curiously 
contradictory traits. For example, he has 
high ideals in regard to his relations with 
his own class; that is, with the members 
of his own group—the boys who are his 
fellows. It is almost a tribal affair. He 
believes in the obligations of loy alty and 
of honor within the tribe. But he is not 
always so strict about the observance of 
these obligations outside the tribe! And 

the reason—or so it seems to me—is that 

he doesn’t find these obligations recog- 
nized as ‘the law’ by those who are out- 
side. So, instead of carrying his tribal 
standards with him, he reserves them for 
home consumption. 


PUT it more plainly: As a boy 
among other boys, his ideals of con- 
duct are fundamentally fine, and he makes 
an honest effort to live up to them. In his 
association with girls, he follows their lead. 
In his attitude toward older people, I think 
he is somewhat confused; and | can’t say 
that I blame him. Society, i in the broad 
sense of the word, doesn’t seem to be very 
clear as to its own standards of conduct. 
It tolerates some strange contradictions. 

“Tf a boy finds his home a place of con- 
fused Seals: a place where practice con- 
tradicts precept, where liberty has degener- 
ated into license—what can you expect? 

“Tf he doesn’t reflect these conditions 
in his own life and character, it is chiefly 
because of one, or both, of two things. He 
may come under some influence outside 
of his home life which will set him on the 
right track. It may bea girl, a teacher, 2 
fellow student, or someone else whom he 
admires and who is consistently deserving 
of his admiration. That is one chance. 
The other is the possibility that the stand- 
ards which he accepts, as a boy among 
other boys, may come to dominate al! his 
relations with people. 

“We teachers are trying to do what we 
can to make what I might call the Boy 
Standard a good one. It seems to me that 
the boys themselves respond well. They 
really educate one another in the theory 
and practice of some of the finest traits of 
character. . With few exceptions, their 
spirit is one that promises well for the 
future. But it is neither fair nor safe to 
expect that they shall do all the educating. 
Whether we grown-ups want to share in it 
or not, we are doing our part in molding 
these boys into men. In the last analysis. 
most of them will be what we make 
them.” 
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Study this chart. If you 
ha 


PAINS IN THE 
ANKLE, CALF 
AND KNEE 


Hill of Dreams’? Well, that was my hill 
of dreams. 

“When I couldn’t bear any longer to 
see the fire eating into my scrapbook, 
I fled to this hill, fung myself down, on 
my face this time, and fought the thing 
out with myself. 

“The result was that the discipline did 
do me good, but not in the way my 
mother had hoped. After that k , I 
never had a shadow of doubt, or of hak 
tation. Nothing could have kept me from 
the stage. 

“I ot think i could pave peen 
stopped, anyway. It was simply born 
in me. Every chance I had I would go 
to a matinée in Los Angeles, sit in the top 
gallery, and have two hours of perfect 
happiness. I did the most absurd things; 
waited at the stage door until after dark, 
just to see Frances Starr come out and get 
into a taxi; followed an actor, or an ac- 
tress, on the street, hoping that passers-by 
would jostle me, so that I would have a 
chance just to touch the wonderful being 
I worshiped. 

“When I was a little girl, instead of 
making paper dolls as other little girls 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 
PAINS IN 
WEEL 
PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 


PAINS AND TENDERNESS 
UNDER INSTEP 


SPREADING HERE 
CAUSES BUNION 


PAINFUL CALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF Foor 


Stop Foot and Leg Pains 
in 10 Minutes 


This new way—Guaranteed 


did, I made cardboard sets of stage scenes. 
I was always trailing up and down the 

orch, arrayed in my mother’s dresses. 
f chose the porch,” she said, laughing, 
“ because I could imagine it was the stage 
of a theatre! The front yard wasn’t a 
yard; it was an auditorium filled with 


people. 

«H had another habit, which must have 
been very annoying. If the porch was 
preëmpted, I would climb a tree and pre- 
tend that was a stage. Tree-climbing was 
particularly disastrous to Mother’s best 
frocks; also to the plumes and other 
decorations on her hats. Oh, I must have 
been a trying child! PIl admit that. 

“But I couldn’t help it. I had an 
overwhelming desire to be up on any kind 
of a platform, in front of any kind of 
an audience. When I was only about 
twelve, I persuaded somebody to let me 

sing in the Episcopal choir. It may sound 
irreverent, but my motive was solely a 
desire to be up there in front of people. 
As for speaking pieces, it was a mania 
with me. No one ever had to ask me to 
speak! I was a willing volunteer! You 
can see what a nuisance I was,” she said, 


We will stop foot and leg pains caused by 
weak arches in ten minutes. This we guar- 
antee. You take no risk. 

If our method fails it will cost you nothing. 
So it were folly not to make the test. 

Over a million foot sufferers have been 
relieved. 

New Scientific Principles 


We have worked five years to perfect the 
Jung Arch Brace. It is based on new scientific 
principles. The secret is in the tension and 
stretch, the contour and design of the band. 
It is the result of 5 years of experiments. 
Doctors recommend it. 

Science found that the weakening of.a set of 
muscles in the front of the foot was responsible 
for most cases of arch weakness, which is the 
cause of practically all foot troubles. 

Overstrain of these muscles causes pains in 
the arch, instep, toes, heels, ankles, and burn- 
ing, tired sensations of the feet. è 


Works Like Magic 


The Jung Arch Brace is a light, thin, supar: 
elastic band, worn around the instep, which 
takes the strain off the overworked foot 
muscles. In a jiffy the pain is gone. It seems 
miraculous, so quickly and easily does it act. 

Then it gently aids nature to restore these 
muscles to full strength and elasticity. Soon 
you can discard the brace. 


‘HE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 113 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


In Canada Address Kirkham & Roberts, 113 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 
C. O. D. shipments in U. 8. only 


Canadian prices, Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 


Write for Free Book 


The Jung Arch Brace is slipped on or off as 
easily as a garter. Causes no inconvenience. 
After wearing it you can often wear smaller 
shoes. 


Ends Old-Fashioned Methods 


No heavy, uncomfortable, stif metal arch 
rops; no bunglesome pads or contrivances. 
he Jung Arch Brace is worn over or under 

the homey and you wear it without knowing it 

is there. 


Test It Without Risk 


Go to any shoe dealer, chiropodist or druggist 
and be fitted with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. 
Wear them ten days. If not delighted with the 
relief given you return them and get your money 

ck. 


If your dealer hasn’t them we will supply 
you. With a 1-2 inch strip of paper measure 
around the smallest part of your instep, just 
back of the toes, where the forward end of the 
brace is shown in the diagram above. Mail us 
this measure with the coupon properly filled 
out. We will seod you a pair of J s Arch 
Braces (“Wonder” Style) to fit you. You pay 
the postman $1 and postage. send us the 
money and we will prepay tage. For people 
having long or thick feet, for stout people or in 
severe cases, we recommend our “Miracle” 
Style, extra wide, $1.50. Specify when order- 
ing. Wear them two wecks. If not delighted 
return them and we will return your money. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., á 
113 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. | 


Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in style | 
checked. I enclose foot measurement. 


| 
| 
E AAE Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair | 
| 
1 


smiling at the recollection. 


m WHEN did you exchange all this pre- 
tending for the real thing?” Iasked. 


Write to us for our free book on the 
cause and relief of foot troubles. Or ask 
your dealer for a copy. 


FOR ATHLETIC SPORTS 


“When I was seventeen. A year before A great assistance to players of athletic > 3 : 
that I had entered college; but I gave it up sports; Aik your sporting goods dealer for EEDI ere atic aN per He i 
$ A a special circ’ x n receipt of package I will pay postman the above 
and went to a private school in Los An price and postage. M money to be returned if not | 


satisfied. Please send free k on “Cause and + 


zeles, Cumnock Hall, because it offered 
ze > P Correction of Foot Troubles.” 


è course in dramatic expression. 

«It’s funny,” she went on thought- 
‘ully, “‘that ‘ve hardest struggle I’ve ever 
rad, in connection with the theatre, came 
refore I had even set foot on a real stage. 
it that time, John Blackwood was one of 
he best known managers on the coast. 
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You can do it—for less than $5 


THOUSANDS of car owners have 
refinished their cars with KYANIZE 


Motor Car Enamels. Just spend an 
afternoon or so in giving the old car 
a new finish yourself. You can do it, 
with absolutely satisfactory results. 


KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels come 
to you all ready for instant use— 
allow under average conditions, a 
good twenty-four hours to dry and 
the job is done. Your total outlay 
for everything, including a good 
brush, sandpaper, etc., will not ex- 
ceed a five dollar bill. 


KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels paint 
and varnish in one single operation. 
Sold in ten distinctive colors, also 


black and white. They level out to 
an absolutely ridgeless smoothness 
with a highly brilliant, waterproof 
surface that will not crack, peel 
or chip. 


KYANIZE Top and Seat Dressing—a 
waterproof, elastic, wear-resisting 
coating easily applied and dry in a 
few hours. Gives the appearance of 
“newness” to leather and imitation 
leather tops, seats and cushions. 


Satisfactory Results Guaranteed 


If any KYANIZE product when prop- 
erly applied to the proper surface 
fails to give absolute satisfaction, the 
dealer who sold it to you or we will 
refund the purchase price for the 
empty can. 


TRIAL CAN COUPON. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 
ONE DOLLAR for a full pint can KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels (Coach Black) 
or Leather Top and Seat Dressing (state which), together with a good brush to 
apply. We'll also include a copy of our book ‘‘How to Paint Your Automobile’. 


BOSTON VARNISH CO., 21 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


“His office was up two long dark 
flights of stairs. Every afternoon, when 
I left school, and every Saturday morn- 
ing, I climbed those two flights of stairs. 
At the top there was a door, the upper 

art of which was of opaque glass with 
Mir. Blackwood’s name painted on it. 
Even now, I hate the sight of a glass door. 

“Every day, for four solid weeks, I 
climbed those stairs, looked at that door— 
and fled down the stairs again. It took 
me four weeks to get up enough courage 
even to put my hand on the doorknob! 
And it took me another four weeks to 
open the door. 

“But I did finally open it, go in, and 
close it behind me. The only other occu- 
pant of the room was a haughty blonde 
who asked me what I wanted. In a thin, 
small voice, I said I wanted to see Mr. 
Blackwood. 

““He isn’t seeing anybody to-day,’ she 
age curtly, and gave me a withering 
ook. 

“Well, after having taken eight weeks 
to get myself past that door, I wasn’t go- 
ing to leave without accomplishing some- 
thing. So I walked REEN up to the 
blond person, gave her a withering look, 
and said ‘I want to see Mr. Blackwood— 
because I am going to play in the Belasco 
Theatre!’ 

“She probably had heard a good many 
other poor young things like me make 
that announcement, for it didn’t seem 
to impress her. She simply flung a card 
at me and told me to write my name and 
address on it. That ended the inter- 
view. 

“A few days later, one of my friends 
who knew Mr. Blackwood gave me a 
letter of introduction, and also made ar- 
rangements for me to see him at a certain 
time. So I climbed those familiar flights 
of stairs once more and informed the 
haughty blonde that I was there by ap- 
pointment! That was a sweet moment 
for me, I can assure you. 

“After Mr. Blackwood had asked me 
about my experience and so on, he wanted 
to know how my parents felt about my 
going on the stage. I admitted that they 
were bitterly opposed to it. Whereupon, 
he almost made me his enemy for life by 
saying: 

“*Well, young lady, I think you’d bet- 
ter take your mother’s advice and go 
home and wash the dishes for her!’ 

“You see,” laughed Miss Arnold, “if I 
had depended on other people to give me 
courage, I never Fad have gone any 
nearer the stage than the front row in the 
orchestra. ; 

“I managed to convince Mr. Black- 
wood that i wouldn’t take anyone’s ad- 
vice not to go on the stage, and he finally 
consented to give me a small part as an 
‘extra’in‘ Forty-five Minutes From Broad- 
way, which they were going to put on. 


"YV REN I reached home that evenin 
the family was at dinner. But I had 
courage enough then for any ordeal; so 
I walked right in and calmly informed 
them of what I had done. 

“Tf I had exploded a stick of dynamite 
in the middle of the dinner table, the 
shock couldn’t have been any greater. 
You’d have thought I was announcing 
my decision to embark on a career of 
crime! When I refused to give up my 
new job, Mother told me that there was 
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Cy hese tonic 


Sor your Luxury Hour 
-that easy chair hour 


when every man feels 


entitled to life’s best 


PALL MALL Specials 
New size-plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 
No change in size or price 
of PALL MALL Regulars 
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Have you been on domestic 
brands so long that you’ve 
forgotten how good a ciga- 


rette can taste? A real Turk- - 


ish cigarette that is blended 
from the finest Oriental] 
tobaccos! 


Take the famous red box 
home with you tonight, and 
after your coffee, when you’ve 
snuggled down in your easy 
chair to read, relax or chat— 


light up a real Pall Mall. 


As the rich gray smoke curls 
from your lips, you'll won- 
der why you’ve ever denied 
yourself the luxury of these 


WH Af 


i 


ir MES 


perlative cigarette 
—at 20 for 30¢ 


superfine Turkish cigarettes. 
It’s the only smoke for the 
Luxury Hour—thattreasured 
hour after the day’s work, 
when a man’s in the mood 


for Life’s best. 


And once you've tried Pall 
Malls for your Luxury Hour, 
you'll soon be smoking them 
exclusively for all hours. 


You can enjoy Pall Mall, too, 
without strain on your pock- 
etbook. For they come now 
in a special new size—20 
cigarettes for 30c. (Plain ends 
only.) Cork tips remain in the — 
old size, at old price. 


20 for 30¢ 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 


JAMES TEOMIRRY FLAGG | 
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—and then, the 
Japanese owner res- 
cued his Corona 
from Bombay Har- 
bor, and wrote us 
this quaint and re- 
markable letter. 


Abe yk. Kobe. J 
MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Write your name and address below and 
learn how easy it is to have a Corona of 
your.own! Address Corona Typewriter 
Co., 102 Main St., Groton, N.Y. 


CORON \ 


ae _ Name 
» hi aos Address 


i 


PROVED 


A STOLEN ! 
‘==, smashed |! 
ja sunk! 


DURABILITY 


one thing she would insist upon: I could 
not appear on the stage under my own 
name. 

“The funny thing about that,” laughed 
Miss Anold, “was that wild horses 
couldn’t have made me use my own name 
in the theatre! You'll understand this 
when I tell you that my real name is 
Minerva Bussenius! Imagine an actress 
trying to struggle along under a handicap 
like that. 

“I knew it would be hopeless, so I was 
more than willing to preserve ‘Minerva 
Bussenius’ from disgrace. My father’s 
first name was Robert; and an uncle 
whom I adored had Arnold as his 
Christian name. So I called myself 
Roberta Arnold.” 

“What was the first part you played?” 
I asked. 

“It was only what is called a ‘thinking 
part, she laughed. “I didn’t have a line 
to speak. Not even one word. I was an 
old lady, my hair white with the snows of 
sixty winters. All I did was to walk on, 
with other dumb, inglorious extras, and 
then walk off again. 

“But I want to tell you this: no matter 
how great a part I may ever have a chance 
to play, I won’t be able to take it any 
more seriously than I took that first 
appearance of mine. I was to receive 
the huge sum of five dollars a week for 
my services. But I went to a wig maker 
and expended more than my total salary 
for a properly snow-white wig. 

“It was funny, of course. But I think 
this terrible, intense earnestness about 
every detail of what I did was probably 
the greatest asset I had then. There 
wasn’t anything else to spur me on, no 
outside driving force. I wasn’t poor. I 
had a perfectly good home, and was con- 
stantly being biered to stay there. Later, 
the tide of fortune turned. My father 
put all his money into an attempt to 
strike oil. The man who drilled next to 
him became a millionaire. My father 
drilled and drilled—and didn’t get a drop! 

“By that time, I was able to take care 
of my mother and to educate my younger 
sister. But when I first went on the stage, 
it was just the other way around. There 
was apparently no prospect of my need- 
ing to work; so I lacked the spur of that 
necessity. 

“Fortunately, I was as healthy as a 
young animal. My mother had extraor- 
dinary sense about bringing us children 
up. For instance, we always slept out of 
doors. When I first came to New York 
and had to sleep in a hotel bedroom, I 
thought I should stifle. 

“I suppose that was m 
health and a perfect passion for the work 
I was doing. I haven’t the right kind of 
voice for an actress, nor the right kind of 
face. I am working all the time on my 
voice. As for my face”—she made a 
despairing gesture—“it isn’t thin and 
pale and tragic! I look simply like a nor- 
mal, healthy girl; and that is a handicap 
for anyone who wants to play the kind 
of rôles I hope to play.” 


capital— 


GHE was right on one point. Roberta 
Arnold does look like a normal, healthy 
girl. But she is also a pretty girl and a 
remarkably interesting one. She has 
brains, too; a keen, thoughtful mind that 
seems to be always brooding over the 
problems of her work. 
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Study at Home Made These Men 
Independent 


OULD you be happy to idle thru 
life, deprived of the joy of accom- 
plishing difficult tasks? 

Probably not! 

Then in YOUR dictionary independence 
does NOT mean emancipation from the 
privilege of WORKING. Men who have 
really FOUND themselves don’t care for 
that sort of life—and we, for our part, don’t 
care to encourage men in that direction. 

But there’s ANOTHER kind of inde- 
pendence that means much—everything, 
in fact—to men of spirit 
and ‘parpose: and that is, 
freedom to do the thing 
one LIKES to do—with 
all one’s might. When 
one begins to ACCOM- 
PLISH things, then only 
does one begin to LIVE! 

It is with this thought 
vividly in mind that we 
have been prompted to 
set down in barest outline 
some five or six typical 
adventures of LaSalle- 
trained men in winning 
the kind of independence 
most worth while. 

To the man dwelling in 
a mansion on the Avenue, 
these experiences will 
seem trivial, inconsequen- 
tial. 

But to the men whose 
experiences we are going 
to narrate—and to thou- 
sands and thousands of 
other men who have won 
their business spurs thru LaSalle home- 
study training—these adventures are counted 
as the great events of their lives. Let the 
man who scoffs at them take heed lest he fall! 


1. Clerk in Country Store Becomes 
Manager of Bigger Store 


“As long as memory lasts I shall always have a 
good feeling toward LaSalle. Prior to my enroll- 
ment I was a country store clerk, and the future 
looked indeed dark, as chances for advancement 
were very poor. 

“Exactly two months later I was chosen manager 
of one of achain of stores. I was given the best of 
stores. I was chosen out of a possible five, most of 
them men more mature than I in age and experience. 

““When first employed as manager, my salary was 
increased 100 per cent over that of my former_posi- 
tion, and it has been slightly increased since. I con- 
sider my success due alone to my greater business 
knowledge acquired thru LaSalle.” 

GEORGE A. LAMBERT, Louisiana, 


2. From the “Workshop” to the 
Judge’s Chambers 


“Since forming your acquaintance—as an enrolled 


member for home-study training in law—thru 
our efficient instruction and my diligent work I 
ave moved from the workshop at one end of the 
street to the courthouse at the other end, as judge 
of one of our most important courts, My income 
has meantime aes from 42e an hour to $4,000 


a year.” SSETT, Texas. 
3. Salesman Earns $625 Bonus 
in Two Months 


“ At our first interview I told you that I felt very 
cordial toward LaSalle because of the splendid 
service I had received thru its course in MODERN 
SALESMANSHIP. now very glad to write 
you briefly regarding the ‘dollars-and-cents’ value 


of this training. I explained to you that in Febru- 

ary I sufficiently exceeded the sales quota given 

me by my company to permit me to receive $125 

in extra money for that month. Now] have still 

better news for you. In March I exceeded my 

quota by more than 500 points, entitling me to 
raw more than $500 extra for the month. 

I assure you that I am wise enough to know 
that the many practical, result-getting ideas I have 
got from LaSalle are responsible in no small 
measure for this success, 

Thus my investment in LaSalle training has 
already paid me, Anniny two months alone, az 
actual cash profit of 300 per cent.” 

J. B. LEWELS, Mexico, D. F. 


4. From $1,000 to $8,000 a Year 


“Seven years ago, when I started your Business 
Management course, I was earning less than $1,000 
a year. For the past three years I have earned 
from $4,000 to $8,000 a year, and I am sincere when 
I say that I believe my present earning capacity is 
due almost_entirely to the education I received 
from your Business Management course. 

At the time I started I had been out of school 
for a number of years, and ordinarily it would 
have been hard to get back to the routine of study. 
But the LaSalle course is so constructed in story- 
form that at no time goning my course did I feel 
as though I was really studying. The reference 


books I received with this course are of great value 
to me, and almost daily I refer to them,” 
C. R. HEANEY, Iowa. 


° : , 
5. His Work Caught the President’s 
Eye—Triples Salary 

“I have lots to tell you as to what your course in 
Higher Accountancy has done for me. One year 
ago March ist I came to this city and took a position 
for $100 a month. March Sth of this year I accepted 
a position as auditor for a coal company here at 
about $300 a month. I will tell you how it came 
about. I was helping out another auditor who was 
auditing the books of this company and the presi- 
dent came to me and said, ‘I want you to come with 
us; you are just the man we 
want, for you are trained.’ 

“This is my second advance- 
ment. If you want any more 
facts I can give them to yau, 
and I can refer you to others 
who will tell you the same 


thing.” F, L. WILMOTH, 
West Virginia, 


6. “I am Going to 
Push Ahead to a 
$10,000 Position” 


“When beginning your course 
in Modern Business Correspon- 
dence I_was a stenographer. 
Today I am dictating to a 
stenographer — handling per- 
sonal sales letters upon which 
hinge 30 to 40 per cent of the 
business. Besides increasing 
my salary and opening up 
many new fields of spare-time 
work, your instruction has 

laced in my hands the learn- 
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ng by which I am going to gush 
ahead to a $10,000 positon: uch 
a revolution has been brought 
about in one ycar.” 


W. S. ROBBINS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Free Yourself from the Routine Job 


If ‘‘independence’’ to you means an op- 
portunity to loaf—you won't be interested 
in what we are going to tell you. And 
surely WE won't be interested in attempt- 
ing to help you. 

But if independence to you means what 
it means to other men of spirit and purpose, 
ce will leave no stone unturned until you 

ave mastered the kind of work you LIKE 
—the sort of thing you can throw yourself 
into, heart and soul, for real achievement. 

Just below this text there’s a coupon. It 
lists a wide variety of paths which lead to 
positions that pay substantial salaries— 
positions that proclaim to the world that 
the man who HOLDS one of them has 
found his way to success. 

For thousands and thousands of men that 
coupon has meant a new start—and a 
REAL start. Our advice is— PUT IT IN 
THE MAIL TODAY! f 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 333-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Business Management: 
Official, Managerial, Sales 
Positions. 


o Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales 

and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales 
Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Manufac- 
turers’ Agents and all those engaged in 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 


and Executive 


Training for Traffic Management — Foreign and 
Domestic: Trainin 
road or Industrial 

oO Railway Station Management: Train- 
ing for Station Accountants, Cashiers 
and Agents, Division A; 

uditors, ‘Tran 
‘aveling Freigh 


ents, Traveling 
rtation Inspectors, 


Agents, etc. ment: Training for 


Industrial Management Efficiency: 


principles and practice, 
Personnel and Employment Manage- 
ment Managers, Executives, Industrial 


Modern Business Correspondence Bes of forceful, 


Expert Bookkeepi : Training for 
| eee con Sig z 


for posiHonass Rail: For Bxecotives, Managers. Office and 
ic Manager, etc, 0 ployes and those desiring prac- 
ini i i Business English: Training for Busi- 
tical training in industrial management oO puss o dents and Copy Writers, 


o Commercial Spanish: Training for 
sitions as Foreign Correspondent with 
Bpanish-speaking countries. 


Effective Speaking: Training in the 

1H ictive specch for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 


ployers, Employ- 


Sales Pro- 


Banking and Finance: Training for 
o Higher Accountancy: Training for i- executive positions in Banks and F fnan- Engineers. 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub- cial Institūtions. 
o lic Accountant, Cost ountant, etc. Modern Foremanship andProduction and Eractios Training. , for Sales and 
: i . e! s: Training in t! irecti d ection Correspondents; 
Law: Training for Bar; Lo B. Degree. handling of Industrial forces—for Exec- motion Managers; Credit and Office 
o Commercial Law: Reading, Reference and utives, Managers, Superintendents, Con- 


Consultation Service for Business Men. 


QV AMEE i ee its ieee yesen PORN san res 


» Foremen, 


jub-foremen, etc. 


Managers; Cor nd Supervisors, C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac» 
Secretaries, mere es Cl Saseaness 


Address 1110000 
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Where one is safe, 
Four others pay 


Don’t pay Pyorrhea’s price— 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 


Every man and woman is in danger of Py- 
orrhea. 


According to reliable dental statistics, four 
persons out of every five past 40, and thou- 
sands younger, too, are victims of this disease. 


Are you willing to pay the penalty—lost 
teeth and ill health. 


If not, don’t neglect your teeth. Visit your dentist 
regularly for tooth and gum inspection, and make 
Forhan’s For the Gums your dentifrice. It is most 
pleasant to the taste. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used 
consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
course, keep the gums firm, the teeth white, the 
mouth healthy. 


This is a tooth paste of proved effica- 
cy in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It 
is the one that many thousands have 
found beneficial for years. For your 
own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s 
For the Gums. At all druggists, 35c 
and 60c in tubes. 


orharys 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


AA 
Ww An > 


Formula of 


ma \ 


PPO RJ Forhan DDS 
== Forhan Company f 
Coc New York. SD BR 


In “Chicken Feed,” her latest play, 
there is one scene when she has to put 
to rights a disordered room. -She is alone 
on the stage; and, humming softly to her- 
self, she goes about, picking up various 
articles of clothing, carrying the dishes 
from a table to the adjoining kitchen, 
folding up papers, removing withered 
flowers from the vases, and so on. 

The scene would be only fairly interest- 
ing if it were not for one thing. Hanging 
on the wall facing the audience is a picture 
which is decidedly askew. The specta- 
tors are very conscious of this crooked 
picture, but the girl on the stage seems 
totally unaware of it. She does one 
thing, and another, and another—but still 
the crooked picture does not catch her eye. 
The audience grows more and more 
nervous. 

The night I saw the play, a woman 
back of me exclaimed in an undertone, 
“Tf she doesn’t straighten that picture 
pretty soon, I shall scream!” 

And then, when we all had reached 
the top pitch of excitement and suspense, 
she apparently just happened to notice 
the picture. With a little exclamation 
of surprise, she went over and straightened 
it, while the audience burst into applause. 

That piece of “business” was hee own 
idea. She knew that the scene needed 
something to give it a “kick.” So she 
said, “We must do something to tease 
the audience. We must make folks feel 
as if they were fixing the room them- 
selves.” 

I have heard other young actresses call 
Roberta Arnold “lucky,” because she 
hasn’t had a long and bitter struggle to 
geton. But I have watched her at work, 
have seen her so absorbed in a rôle, so 
concentrated upon it, that she apparently 
forgot everything else in the world. And 
I have decided that luck hasn’t had very 
much to do with her progress. She has 
made her own luck. 


T° GO back to the early steps of that 
progress; I asked her what she did after 
her first appearance, in the “thinking 
part” as a sixty-year-old woman. 

“Oh,” she said, “I stayed on with the 
stock company and soon got a “speaking 
part’—such as it was. Te consisted of 
only two words: ‘How interesting”? Of 
course those two words can be said in a 
dozen different ways. I tried them all. 
Whenever I was alone, and sometimes 
when I wasn’t, I experimented with tones 
and inflections. But no one would have 
guessed it the night of the first per- 
formance, when my two words came out 
in a high, shrill voice that surprised me 
more than it did anyone else. 

“Tt wasn’t that I was nervous. I never 
have been nervous about a performance, 
not even on a first night. I have seen 
old actors, and very successful ones too, so 
nervous that their hands would shake 
as if they had palsy. It must be terrible.” 

“Why aren’t you nervous?” I asked. 

“I don’t know that I can explain it,” 
she said thoughtfully. “It is partly tem- 
perament, of course, but it isn’t altogether 
that. If you feel confident that you can 
do a thing, you’re not nervous about it. 
And if you know that other people have 
confidence that you can do it, that gives 
you confidence, doesn’t it? 

“Then too, after I’ve rehearsed a part, 
I certainly ought to believe, myself, that 
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The Hidden 
Treasure 

Today is in 
Business Records 


—Help Find It 


p t 
we Ss 


00° Cash 


Tear off and send to Kardex, 
550 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Prizes 


Oo 
Grandie #1000, Second Prize #750, Third Prize 1600. 
197 other Cash Prizes of from t500. to #10. 


Given to the men and women who send in the best plans for 
the keeping of any business record by the Kardex Method 


ALL business depends on records of 
some sort. Every man or woman 
who uses or creates records of any 
kind should take part in this contest. 


„This is an opportunity for you to draw a 

dividend on your experience with records, 
regardless of the nature of those records, re- 
gardless of the kind or the size of the business. 
_ We are offering these prizes to draw atten- 
tion to the need for better business records. 
In modern business their importance cannot 
be over-emphasized. 


Better, Simpler, More Accurate, 
More Usable, Money Saving, Prof- 
it Building Records are Needed 


20,000 record forms, representing every line 
of business from “Abrasives” to “Zinc,” are on 
file at the Kardex Institute. These are in daily 
Kardex Men Everywhere USC by over one hundred 
are Available for Advice thousand Kardex users. If 

on oe you are now using Kardex 

or can show how Kardex can 
be used on your own records 
or onany record you should 
enter this contest. Explain 
your plan in a letter and send 
with it the card form you 


BN foo Aa suggest. If your idea is one 
= i of the 200 best, you will 
ZH receive a cash prize, per- 

if haps the Grand Prize 


of $1,000.00. 


management and record keeping. 


can be eligible for only one prize 


_ Prizes will be announced July 1st by the 
judges, who will be appointed from men in 
business organizations who are especially 
fitted by experience and training in office 


Any contestant may submit any number 
of ideas using different kinds of records, but 
i No one 
connected with Kardex is eligible. Material 


Send for the Kardex Contest Folder 


Learn how Kardex Methods save time and 
money, how they prevent errors and how they 
make business better by showing vital facts at 
a glance. 

‘hen write out your ideas for improving 
your own records with Kardex, with an expla- 
nation of what it saves in time, labor and mis- 
filing, and how it makes record keeping quicker, 
more accurate, more legible, fool-proof. De- 
sign Kardex card forms to illustrate your ideas 
and send your material to the Kardex Contest 
Department. 


Every Form of Record Offers Opportunity 

Determine how you can make your ledgers, 
cost records, purchase, production, personnel, 
and inventory records, records of credits and 
collections or the records of any other depart- 
ment more vital by the aid of Kardex Methods. 


Everyone Can Enter This Contest 

Department heads can tell of their work 
with records in their own branches of business. 
Clerks, whose daily work is the keeping of 
records, may know better than anyone else 
wherein the forms of records or methods of 
working with and using them may be simpli- 
fied or improved. All have an even chance to 
win the Grand Prize of $1,000.00 and the 199 
other cash prizes. 
This Contest Is, in the Highest Sense, 

Important 

Business is today more competitive, more 

complicated, more heavily burdened by indefi- 


This Contest Opens February 1, 1924, Closes April 30th 


entered in the contest should be postmarked 
not later than April 30, 1924 

Start now. Write today for the Karder Con- 
test Folder which will give you full details 
governing the contest and necessary informa- 
tion about Kardex to guide you. Address the 
KARDEX CO., 550 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Kardex Stores in Leading Cities Throughout the World 
Where Karder Forma and Methods May be Examined. 
In Canada—KARDEX, Ltd., 58 Front St. West, Toronto 


nite information than ever before. Useless 
motions and needless waste must be cut down. 
Business records must be simplified. Guesswork 
must give place to accurate and accessible facts. 


Records Must Be Simplified 


Thousands of records are now being kept 
wastefully. Think of the time lost fumbling 
through boxes and books that can be saved by 
the Kardex cards-in-sight methods. Think of 
the complicated record forms that can, with a 
little thought, be redesigned and made to save 
time and money. Think of the records that can 
be combined to save duplicated effort. Think 
of the costly mistakes that are made because 
of complicated systems. Think of the lost and 
misfiled records—all unnecessary. 

It is to stimulate this kind of thinking that 
we offer these prizes. Live, forward looking, 
ambitious people in business will take part in 
this contest; those who are constantly looking 
for ways to cut losses, to increase business at 
lower cost. For you this contest is a great 
opportunity. To you it means not only the 
chance to win one of the 200 cash prizes, but 
increased earning power as well resulting from 
sound thinking on a problem of saving time 
and money for your business. 


The Kardered Stock Record at Parke, Davis & Co. 
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At Drug Stores and 
Drug Departments 
Present Coupon 


TATT., 


i 
Be Careful 


Lest the breath offend 


Bad breath is one of the gravest social offenses, one of the most 
common. The offender is usually unaware, but it kills all charm. 

Cigars or cigarets may cause it. 

Or decaying food between the teeth. 

Or affected teeth or gums. 

Or a stomach disorder. Or certain foods or drinks. 


A mere perfume simply covers up bad odors, and everybody knows it. 
It suggests concealment. 

May Breath combats those bad odors, whether from the mouth or 
stomach. It is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form, so it purifies as 
well as deodorizes. In the stomach it also acts as an aid to digestion. 

Do not merely hide one odor with another. May Breath brings the 
scent of purity, the odor of spring. 


Dainty people everywhere now carry May Breath with them—in their 
pockets or their bags. Before any close contact they eat a tablet and 
feel safe. 

They know that their breath is inviting. It will add to their charms, 
not destroy them. 

You will do this when you know. Let us buy a box to show you how 
much May Breath means. Cut out the coupon and present it. This is 
something you need and want. 


May Breath is candy tablets, designed to deodorize both the mouth and 
stomach. Not a mere perfume, but an antiseptic purifier. Carry it with you. 


“feu 


it] 
A purifying deodorant! 4 
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GOOD FOR A 10c BOX 


Present this coupon to any druggist or drug depart- 
ment for a 10c box of May Breath free. He will charge 
to us. 

All leading druggists now have May Breath. If your 
druggist fails you, send coupon to us. Only one box to 
a family. 

TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue to 
appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as they 
accumulate, and we will pay you 10 cents each in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-18 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


es 


when I got to work, I was all right. 


I can-do it. I wouldn’t go out on a stage 
and face hundreds of people, if I expected 
I was going to fail. And if I expect to 
succeed, why should I be nervous? If 
I am going to be nervous at all, the time 
to begin is long before I have to meet the 
test of a public performance. 

“T remember one experience that was 
rather interesting. I had got to~.the 
point where I was playing fairly good parts 
with the stock company in ss Angeles, 
when McKee Rankin was engaged fof the 
leading rôle in a certain production. `` 

“Tn this play, I was an unsophisticated 
mountain girl; and at one very dramatic 

int, he had to take me in his arms. 
When we reached this scene during our 
first rehearsal, he simply exploded with 
wrath. I suppose I was rather hopeless. 
Anyway, he said I was. 

“To me, the blow was not that it came 
from a famous actor. McKee Rankin 
meant nothing much to me. My reac- 
tion was to the fact, not the man. “He 
said I was no good in the part. Well— 
I'd be so good, then, that nobody could 
say I wasn’t. -I went home and studied 
and studied. I put my whole mind and 
heart into it. And the next time we did 
that scene together—there were real tears 
in McKee Rankin’s eyes when it was over. 

“That’s what I mean when I say the 
time to be nervous is before it’s too late _ 
to do anything about it! The thing that 
makes people nervous is fear. Let me 
tell you something: Whenever I have 
allowed myself to fear that a thing will 
happen, it invariably has happened. But 
we can’t get rid of fear just by saying that 
we won't be afraid. The only way in 
which I can overcome fear is to go to 
work. That keeps me too busy to be 
nervous. 

“‘There’s another thing about work, at 
least about work that you enjoy. It 
makes you happy; and happy people aren’t 
nervous and afraid. Out there in Cali- 
fornia, playing in the stock companies, 
making occasional tours up and down the 
coast, doing one-night stands in little 
towns, I was perfectly happy. 

“Gradually I was given better parts to 
play, until i wae doing some very goo 
ones. Finally, Oliver Morosco produced 
‘Up-stairs and Down’ and I had a rather 
important rôle in it. Then he decided to 

roduce the play in NewYork. A few mem- 
fe of the Los Angeles company were 
engaged for this production, and I hap- 
pened to be one of them. 


“I SHALL never forget my first few days 
in this great city. I never before had 
been outside of California; and when I 
landed in New York I was lonely and fright- 
ened. Forsome reason that I don’t remem- 
ber, I didn’t come with the other actors from 
the coast. And I wasn’t of enough im- 
portance for anyone from Mr. Morosco’s 
office to meet me at the train. It was 
Sunday, anyway, and the office was closed. 
I was actually afraid to go out on the 
street; afraid even to go down-stairs to the 
dining-room for meals! That day and 
the next, when I wanted to eat I had 
food sent up to my hotel room. 

“But I wouldn’t have gone back for 
anything in the world. And, of course, 
The 

lay ran thirty-eight weeks. Next I was 
in ‘The Walk-Offs;’ but it had only a short 


run. After that came ‘Adam and Eva,’ 
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When naught but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And naught but the nightingale’s song in the grove, ™ 
—JAMES BEATTIE 


ing the new 
, “Haya 
Nightingale 


A Royal Easy Davenport 
for sitting ~ lounging ~ sleeping 


“At the close of the day when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 


NG comes a new triumph in 
davenports—more beautiful, 
more comfortable, more practical. Its 
new yielding springs makesittingareal ,., «...., 
pleasure. Itsroominess gives lounging Guest- Bed 


pulls out likea 


Nachman Socings Throughout 2Y comfort. Its box-spring guest-bed dresser drawer 


The new Royal Nightingale isthe only | aSSures deep slumber. No mechanical Cedar Cover Chest in Base 


daon aih Nadiman epring rii folding-bed with cot springs. Noextra A mathproof cedar cover chest for your bed- 
t 3 , j ° i i i i . 
in ack, cushions, and guest mattress to buy. Be auty an d depth ing and pillows is an exclusive feature. 
è š SSS = eS SS  a 
t , of yielding comfort have not been | FREE STYLE BOOK. New edition ju | 
World’s Easiest Easy Chair | sacrificed. Swe “all che laser Aous in aoe and 
Push the button, back period Royal Nightingales and 
igi Diepiending Good furniture stores everywhere are now Royal Easy Chairs. 
eg rest. Now sold in | showing the new Royal Nightingale in many ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. | 
ite : 3 i 40 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 
TIRES: 10 match A styles and finishes, upholstered in beautiful DRA ; 


R Please send me a copy of “Royal 
Nightingale. | mohairs, tapestries, velours and leathers. 


Comfort” showing new styles in 
Royal Nightingales and Royal | 


r- 


Ask to see it. Send for the interesting style Easy Chairs. | 
book. Use special coupon at right. | 
NGME, A 
ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. | 
40 Chicago Street Scüreis Michigan. ge ee ioe | 
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Your gift should be a graceful compliment 
So send Johnston’s Chocolates 


A gift is judged by the spirit which 
prompts it—by the good taste that is 
shown in its selection. 


So those wise in these matters send 
Johnston’s Chocolates, because their 
infinite variety and unchanging good- 
ness ate always welcome 


For instance the Choice Box. Take it 
next time. Its 22 different kinds of 
candy all in one box are bound to suit 
milady’s every whim. 


You will find an authorized Johnston's 
Candy Department in one of the 
better stores in your neighborhood 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


which lasted about a year; then Frank 
Craven’s play, ‘The First Year,’ which 
ran ninety-eight weeks. 

“You see, I have been lucky. In five 
years I was in only five plays; and four of 
them were very Tice Then, in a 
way, my luck changed. It wasn’t that 
I couldn’t get parts. I was offered a good 
many; and they were parts I would have 
accepted gladly a few years before. 

“ But as you progress in your work, your 
attitude ought to change. After you have 
begun to establish yourself, I think you 
should size up a job carefully before you 
take it. You may see that it won’t fit you, 
or that you can’t learn much from it, or 
that it won’t last and that the time you 
spend on it will be practically wasted. 


“T WAITED almost a year and a half 
before I had the chance to doa part I 
wanted and in a play that I felt would 
succeed. Perha Fi wasted that year and 
a half; but I don’t think so. I was study- 
ing all the time, watching other people’s 
work, trying to know more clearly just 
what I wanted to do and how to do it. 
Finally, I had the chance to play the lead 
in ‘Chicken Feed, and I took it. The 
play is a success and the part is a good 
one, although it isn’t the kind I hope to 
do sometime.” 

“What kind do you want to do?” I 
asked. 

“Something which you probably will 
think I can’t do. I want to do emotional 
rôles; parts that are highly dramatic, even 
tragic. I know I don’t look tragic; but 
here’s my point: In real life, tragedy 
doesn’t pick out the women who Zook like 
tragediennes! If we could walk down 
Fifth Avenue this afternoon and could 
see into the minds and hearts of the people 
we pass, we'd have some tremendous sur- 
prises. The most ‘average’-looking girl 
on the Avenue might prove to be the one 
carrying the greatest tragedy in her soul. 

“J won’t play the rôle of a bad woman. 
It isn’t that I’m narrow-minded. I just 
don’t like it. And I don’t see why the 
great emotional rôles should be dedicated, 
so to speak, to bad women. They 
haven’t any monopoly of the tragedies in 
real life. Decent people have hearts that 
are just as likely to be broken. They can 
suffer just as much. I think they can 
suffer even more. That’s one respect in 
which ‘average’ people are capable of 
something far beyond the commonplace 
and ordinary. And Id like to do plays 
that would how them fighting their strug- 
gle with the great emotions which I know 

o come to them. 

“Everybody tells me how lucky I’ve 
been. ell, I have had things pretty 
easy. But I don’t fool myself. I believe 
that nothing big is ever achieved without 
a struggle. And since I haven’t had any 
very hard struggles so far, I know that 
mine are yet to come.” 


“DO YOU Drink Enough Water, or 
Too Much?” is an article next 
month that tells you many things 
you should know about the most 
valuable drink in the world. By 
following the simple directions given 
by the author, a distinguished med- 
ical authority, you may avoid illness 
and improve your general health. 
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Rich Relations 


(Continued from page 57) 


rejoiced. He seized his boyhood com- 
anion’s hand and gripped it in both of 
is. “Did you come back from the 
burying ground! I thought you was dead.” 

When they sat down beside each other 
on the green lounge, there was a suspicious 
dimness in their eyes, though both faces 
were aglow. 

“Well, Harry, how’s the world treated 

ou?” 

“Oh,” evaded the chairman of the board 
of directors of the Cameron Corporation, 
“I can’t complain. How is it with you?” 

“When I got a flock like this around 
me!” replied the giant. He seized the 
littlest girl, evidently his favorite, and 
rubbed his iron-gray chin about the soft 
face. The child shacks with delight, 
then lifted her lips to her grandfather's 
hairy ear. 

“You bet!” he rejoined heartily. Then 
to Cameron, “She says I got to take you 
along to the Union picnic to-morrow.” 

“Supper’s ready,” unemotionally called 
the mother from her kitchen. 

“Golly, Ned, we ain’t even washed up 
yet!” exclaimed Tom. “Come on, Harry; 
we got a boss pump.” 


HE kitchen was terrifically hot from 

the stove. Tom a Sloped, saying he 
and Chris, his son, had promised to build a 
summer kitchen for five years. Cameron 
smiled, and said he guessed they’d have 
to hide his fishing tackle and gun for a 
month. A laugh went up, and nobody 
laughed louder than Tom. 

It grew dusk in the room after a time, 
and Chris’s wife lighted an oil lamp with 
a colored calendar shade. Before the meal 
was finished the scene had been etched 
deeply on the visitor's heart: The laden 
table. The fresh childish faces. The genu- 
ine appetite behind every plate. The soft 
glow of the lamp. 

Incidentally, Cameron realized that 
for nearly forty years he had been hungry 
for raw-fried potatoes, for home-cured 
ham, and fresh huckleberry pie. His own 
cook, Josephine, with all the advantages of 
a sumptuously appointed kitchen, could 
not begin to attain such a feast. 

After supper they smoked and talked 
until the children pestered them too much, 
and then Tom agreed to start what 
Charle called “doing stunts,” trying to 
jump one foot over the other held against 
the wall, creeping around the back of a 
chair without tumbling it, holding out 
an iron with one hand, dipping on one leg, 
and chinning to the ledge of the doorway. 

Tom’s burly son, Chris, carried off most 
of the honors, though his gray-haired 
father was not far behind. Cameron came 
in a poor fourth. Charle had exceeded him 
in a number of things. 

“Harry, what you been doing to your- 
self!” repays his boyhood companion. 

The chairman of the board of the Cam- 
eron Corporation only looked sober; but 
Tom was not to be put off: 

“What you been working at, Harry, to 
make yourself so weak-like?” 

“Tve been—er—working for a factory,” 
answered Cameron, truthfully enough. 

“We make locks, hardware, lawn mowers, 
and such things.” 


Stout Women 


Dress Fashionably-Look Slender 


OU want to look twenty-odd 
pounds lighter,don’t you? Also 
to dress quite as fashionably as 
your slender sister? No reason why 
you shouldn’t. You will look slender 
if you wear correct-fitting clothes, 
designed to slenderize your figure. 


Slenderizing Clothes 


Lane Bryant specializes in fashionable, 
slenderizing clothes for stout women; 
the newest and best in Paris and New 
York creations. Just try on a Lane 
Bryant coat or dress. Look at your- 
self in a mirror. Notice the change 
in your figure. Long slender lines. 
A perfect fit and fashionably correct. 
And the prices are always very low. 


Ready to Wear 


Whatever your figure, you can now dress 
fashionably and look slender. Lane Bryant 
clothes are ready to put right on and 
wear, and into them go the very finest 
materials and the best workmanship, always. 


A Nation-Wide Service 


Wherever you live we can serve you. The 
Lane Bryant stores in New York, Brooklyn, 
Chicago and Detroit serve the best-dressed 
stout women in the land. Call at our stores 
when you can. In the meantime, 
shop by mail. Send for your 
FREE style book. 


Style Book FREE 


Send for it to-day 


IS is the new Lane 
Bryant Style Book. 

A big 88-page book 
picturing spring and 
summer dresses; suits; 
coats; blouses; skirts; § 
corsets; underwear. All & 
models becoming to 
stout women. All at 
lowest prices. Full, 
roomy sizes 38 to 56 
bust. The book is FREE. 
Send for a copy today. 


lane Pryant 


38™Street at Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, Address Dept. X2 
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these fine 
character pieces 


are not higher priced 


The spirit of old-world craftsmanship, 
with its love for correct detail and ex- 
quisite finish, has inspired every piece 
of Wilhelm “character furniture.” 


But while the old masters worked regardless of 
expense, modern methods and 36 years’ experi- 
ence in fine furniture building make this astonish- 
ing statement true,—that Wilhelm pieces, of the 
very best workmanship, are not higher priced. 


You will find within the limits of the moderate 
purse, individual pieces and suites that by sheer 
beauty of line and proportion dominate the room, 
and enhance the appearance of all your other 
furniture. 


3500 Wilhelm character merchants are quali- 
fied to help you select *‘key pieces’ that will be 
appropriate in your home. Ask your leading furni- 
ture dealer to show you these wonderful designs. 


WILHELM FURNITURE COMPANY 
Sturgis, Michigan 


‘Furniture City” 


This registered label, in each individual piece, 
identifies Wilhelm character furniture. Look 
for it; itis your assurance of guaranteed quality, 


Va 


\ QUALITY 
SS Ef” 


SSS g 


Originators Master 
of the Craftsmen 
Spinet Desk 1 ] @ M 36 Years 


FURNITURE 


CHARACTER 


FREE BOOK ~A 


ON FURNITURE enn aren 


TURE 4 $ 

Pony in Furniture,’ 
Beautifully illustrated stiff cover library 
edition, “Character in Furniture” by 


WILHELM FURNITURE COMPANY 
Sturgis, Michigan 

Please send me ENTIRELY FREE 

a copy of Spencer's book “Character 


spencer 
7 
Arthur Raymond Spencer. Limited NAME. EE T T essseeest 


quantity to be distributed FREE to 
readers of this magazine who are in- 
terested in good period furniture. Use 
the coupon now! 


“Hard work?” ; 

“Well—I—put in considerable over- 
time.” 

“You poor devil,” sympathized Tom. 
“Got a family?” 

“My wife and I—we didn’t get along, 
Tom—more than twenty years ago. We 
had no children.” 

“I should say you are a poor devil,” 
declared Tom compassionately. 

“T know it, Tom. You don’t need to 
rub it in.” 

“Oh shucks, Harry!” cheered his giant 
friend. “You ain’t so bad off. You might 
of been rich and had a wife like the shirt 
factory man I helped put up a house for 
down near Penn City the ES year. His 
money worried him all day, and his wife 
dogged him all evening. I wouldn’t of 
been in his shoes for a million dollars!” 

Cameron did not answer, but spoke to 
one of the children. 


R the night the two old friends were 
quartered in a varnished pine bed in the 
front room up-stairs. In a rope bed in 
the same room slept the two boys, Bob 
and Charle. The two old cousins talked 
until the tinny clock down-stairs struck 
one. On toward morning the younger boy 
woke up and called for a drink of water. 
His grandfather slid out of bed as if 
operated mechanically. 

“Now just keep your pants on while I 
get it for you,” he assured kindly, and 
his great bare feet pattered down the dark 
carpetless stairs. 

he sun was shining broadly into the 
room, disclosing an unused pipe hole in 
the wall, when Cameron awoke. His bed- 
fellow had vanished. Hastily he dressed 
and went down-stairs. He could not re- 
member sleeping like that in twenty years. 

As he ate his breakfast the children, 
dressed in their Sunday best, began to 
cluster around his chair and chatter about 
the great event of the day—the Union 
picnic! About ten-thirty Chris loaded his 
family in the unwashed car, promising to 
return later for Tom and Cameron and the 
two big baskets of lunch. 

The picnic was staged in a grove. One 
town church and two country churches, 
all of the same charge, participated. The 
grove was alive with people, automobiles 
and rigs. Tom was greeted with many 
friendly quips. A solemn-faced, merry- 
eyed man came up and dared him to “toss 
up” for a married man’s ball game. 

“I ain’t married. I’m a bachelor,” pro- 
tested Tom. 

“You was married once. That’s enough 
for anybody,” retorted the other, winking 
at Cameron. 

Tom yielded genially. They tossed up 
a bat for first choice, wrangling like boys 


| over their respective holds. The solemn- 


faced man claimed he had won, but Tom 
managed to get a slight hold with the tips 
of forefinger and thumb, and, to the de- 
light of the crowd, swung the bat trium- 
phantly three times about his head. 

“Go ahead and pick, then!” invited his 
disgruntled adversary. 

“PIL take Harry here,” chose Tom, 
beaming. 

“He’s got to be married,” called some- 
body. 

“Sure he is,” declared Tom. ‘‘Can’t you 
tell by his gray hair?” 

“Tom,” began Cameron, “I’m much 
obliged for the compliment of picking me; 
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Kodak in the Home 


A Kodak record of the children catches 
them just as they are and keeps them just 
as they were. 


Ask your dealer for the free booklet ‘At 
Home with the Kodak.” You'll find all 
indoors invites your Kodak, too. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y . rie Kodak city 
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View of Washington Monument 
as seen from between 
the columns of Lincoln Memorial 


WASHINGTON 


where the spirit and soul that is 
America is expressed in 
beauty & harmony 


O visitor to Washington can 
stand before the colossal figure 
of the Beloved, which fills the memo- 
rial hall with an overwhelming sense 
of Lincoln’s presence, and then turn 
his gaze across the reflecting basin 
toward the Washington Monument, 
without being imbued with a feeling 
of awe and a sense of responsibility 
to citizenship. 


Nothing so increases patriotism as a 
visit to Washington, where America 
has written her history in sacred 
relics, memorials and magnificent 
architecture. 


Much of interest about the National 
Capital, its history and attractions, 
are set forth in the ‘Guide to Wash- 
ington,” issued by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Mailed free to any 


address on receipt of coupon below. 


| BALTIMORE 
& OHIO 


THE LINE OF THE CAPITOL LIMITED 


The fact that the Baltimore & Ohio is the 
only route east and west between New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis, passing directly throug 
Washington, makes it possible for the trav- 
eler to see the Capital City conveniently 
and without extra cost. Liberal stop-over 
privilege accorded. 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


I shall appreciate your mailing me a copy of the 48- page 


“Guide to Washington” issued by your Company. 


Name 


Street or R. F. D 


Cily. 
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but if I were you I’d pick one of these spry 
young boys. They can run rings around 
me. I haven’t played ball for so many 
years I hate to remember.” 

“Now just you let me run this,” mag- 
nanimously scorned his giant cousin. 
“You’re going to catch for me like old 
times, and I’m going to pitch.” 


LARGE number of the men followed 

the players across the fence to the field 
adjoining the grove. With some trepida- 
tion Cameron donned the big glove handed 
him. The first few balls Tom threw him 
he muffed, but the Cameron corpuscles 
were noted for persistency. The bat con- 
fused him mightily, yet he stuck like a 
leech behind the impromptu plate, ignored 
a nasty bump on the cheek, and was at 
last rewarded by the feel of boyhood con- 
fidence slowly returning. 

“Remember, Harry, how you used to 
sock ’em out!” reminded Tom as Cameron 
came to bat. He swung his hardest after 
the ball, but struck out. Next time he 
raised a short fly that was easily caught 
by the red-bearded first baseman. The 
third attempt, with Tom and a fat 
butcher on bases, he managed to pound 
the ball over the fence into the grove. 

The Dutter boys, eager spectators, 
howled their shrill heads off. Tom hugged 
him with his gorilla-like arms as he came 
panting home. His team-mates seized 
upon his feat to guy their adversaries. In 
fact, Cameron, much to his surprise, found 
himself somewhat of a hero. The player 
who had caught his fly insisted that Tom 
and his strong-arm guest play quoits with 
him and his partner directly after the ball 
game. Then a shout of dinner caused a 
hasty dropping of bats and gloves in the 
fifth inning. 

Such a dinner! Motherly hands had 
spread it from the baskets direct to the 
fragrant, freshly sawn boards. There 
were stacks of bread, home-baked and 
otherwise, attended by quaint molds of 
butter. There were vast platters draped 
with sliced ham, roast bal and veal loaf. 
There were even certain platters of fried 
chicken. Of potato salad could be counted 
nearly as many dishes as adult noses. 

Through the dusk the two old cousins 
rode home in a neighbor’s covered spring 
wagon. Tom held one of the neighbor’s 
children in his great arms. She fell aslee 
soon after the picnic grounds were left 
behind. When they arrived at the Dutter 
home, the four children were sleeping, 
tired but happy, on the green lounge. 

“Have a good time to-day, Hary po 
wondered Tom as they undressed in the 
dark for bed. “Your arm hurt?” 

“Feels fine,” assured Cameron, “except 
being out of joint in one or two places.” 

“Jerusalem, that’s nothing toward 
mine!” groaned Tom. “I won’t be able 
to drive a nail for a week.” 

The next day was Sunday, and the two 
old friends walked to the Frame Church 
where, in the shadow of the mountain, 
they had gone to Sunday-school as boys. 
On the way home they cut across the 
fields. Their feet fell into familiar ways, 
and they found themselves approachin 
the neighboring farmhouses each ha 
called home. To their mutual delight the 
old path still ran over the rise between the 
two farms. 

When the end of the week came, Cam- 
eron could scarcely believe that his visit 
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Rich Relations, by Conrap RICHTER 


was over, it had passed so fast. The family 
protested at his announcement that this 
must be his last night in Dicktown, and 
the littlest girl hid Fer face in her grand- 
father’s lap and cried. 

It was difficult to go to bed that night, 
and Cameron lay awake far into the 
morning. The moonlight fell aslant the 
floor. How calm and peaceful, how strong 
and of the earth everything was here! 
The bark of a distant dog came pleasantly, 
mellowed by the miles. Tron the orchard 
pe crickets sang the same song they 

ad sung when he was a boy. Far away, 
guinea chickens were calling, ‘‘Buck- 
wheat! Buckwheat!’ He recalled his 
mother saying that was a sure sign of rain. 

From time to time he thought of his 
fatuous dream of playing fairy godmother 
to Tom Dutter. Do something for the 
Dutters! Neither he nor anyone else could 
do anything for Tom Dutter. The Cam- 
eron billfold, fat with orange-backed 
fifties and hundreds, was as essential to 
the happiness and well-being of Tom 
Dutter as legal tender to a deer or an 
eagle. No member of Tom’s household 
needed anything at the moment half so 
badly as he needed them. 


[XN THE morning, when he said good-by, 
both girls hung on his neck. He promised 
he would be back for another week in 
August, if their mother would let him pay 
board. In town he purchased a box of 
candy to send back with Tom, who had 
insisted on taking another day off to.drive 
him to the depot. 

The little branch train with its stained 
yellow cushions was on time. Both men 
smiled as they shook hands, but neither 
dared his voice to speak. 

Several hours later Cameron entered his 
Williamsport hotel to reclaim his room 
and the vestment of the chairman of the 
board of directors of the Cameron Cor- 

oration. As he left the desk with his key, 
$a mind busy on the trust fund that 
was soon to function for the benefit of the 
Dutters if and when they needed it, the 
vice president of a home city bank 
greeted him by name. 

“I hardly knew you,” remarked the 
banker, with another glance at Cameron’s 
strange attire. 

“Tve just been on a visit to my rich 
relations,” said Cameron. i 

Then he went on to the elevator. 


“ ABE MARTIN,” that wise and witty 
one-gallused cartoon character is 
known to nearly everyone, but far 
fewer people are acquainted with 
“Kin” Hubbard, the man who cre- 
ated ‘‘Abe.’’ A remarkably interest- 
ing interview next month relates the 
story of this gifted humorist, who 
has won fame by writing two sen- 
tences a day. 


“NOBODY Else Can Do Your Think- 
ing for You” is the title next month 
of a frank confession by a business 
executive whose company was slip- 
ping fast because he spent too much 
time in conference with his associates. 
Do conferences clear a man’s mind, 
or becloud it? Do they stimulate ac- 
tion, or retard it? Read the experi- 
ences of this corporation president 
and then decide for yourself. 
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HINK of but three features of this 
summerland. And you'll realize that 
they promise more fe a vacation than 
you have ever had before. Summer is the 
rainless season here. No day is spoiled for 
whatever you have planned to do. Whether 
you stay a week or two months, each day 
offers outdoor activity which brings, in the 
truest sense, complete rest. 
Days are delightful. Nights are cool. 
Southern California is an 
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a 


Strange Place” 


to spend summer— 


Yet it offers everything you want for a 


real vacation 


And all these unique sights are joined by 
4,000 miles of paved boulevards. 

You choose the sport for the day. 

Fish for the hundred pound warriors of 
the sea or for the game trout of roaring 
brooks. Follow a mountain trail or a 
meadow bridle path. Hike, play golf and 
tennis, camp in a forest, sun sounel on the 
beach or battle with the rolling surf. 

No day is like another. Each is filled 


ideal vacation-land. 
Note the forty-four-year 
records of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau which 
show these average mean 
temperatures in a central 
city of this district: 


44 Junes 66 degrees 
4a a oo 70 degrees 
44 Augusts....._71 degrees 


44 Septembers 69 degrees 


And added to these 
factors, this section offers 
the complete change that 
means _ relaxation—rest. 

You see strange sights 
at every turn. Here are 


with lazy rest or restful 
recreation according to 
your whim. 

The trip itself is a va- 
cation. You pass through 
sections historic and 
beautiful. 

Come now or plan now 
to come this summer. 
Southern California is a 
glorious land at any 
season. 

You can come if you 
will for there are accom- 
modations to fit every 
purse. And the special 
round-trip railroad rates 
in effect from May to 


rugged peaks, some 
snow-clad in June. The 


“Rim of the 
World” drive provides a hundred mile 
motor trip, a mile high, with inspiring 
views on either side. f 

A great desert like Sahara contrasts with 


the famous Busch Gardens in Pasadena. 
Rocky coast lines at La Jolla and Laguna 
interrupt the miles of smooth, sandy 
beaches. Orange groves, giant trees and 
vast primeval wildernesses are here. 


Nearby sources of raw material, an unmatched year-round 
climate, the cheapest hydro-electric power in America, and 
contented labor have brought an amazing industrial growth here 
with untold opportunities for manufacturers and investors. 


October make it more 
than ever easy to come this summer. 
Any railroad ticket agent will gladly furnish further 


information. Or mail the coupon. 
Give your family this greatest of all summers. See, 
this land of unending interest and rare variety. Wia 


new strength and vigor in its great outdoors. 


All- Year Club of Southern California 


Att-Year CLUB or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 103, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me full information about the summer 
and year around vacation possibilities in Southern 
California. 
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In the panel 

above, the links 
are twice enlarged 
to show their care- 
ful workmanship. 
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SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


are just naturall 
Jinrable 4 


Sound craftsmanship makes 
Simmons quality a natural in- 
heritance. It begins at the seam- 
less ingot of solid gold drawn 
over stout base metal. It guards 
the fashioning of each trim link. 
It is seen in the minute correct- 
ness of the last bit of design. 
Naturally, a chain thus soundly 
made is full of wear. There are 
many Simmons styles in gold, 
green gold or Platinumgold that 
agree with good habits in wear- 
ing your watch. “Simmons” is 
on the swivel. At your jeweler’s, 
$4 to $15. R. F. Simmons Com- 
PANY, Attleboro, Massachusetts ; 
Canada, 95 King Street, East, 
Toronto. 


This substantial shell of solid gold 


is drawn over a core of base metal in 
the making of every Simmons Chain. 
From the original ingot (illustrated ac- 
tual size) until the smallest link has 
been wrought out, the ratio of solid 
gold to base metal is constant. With 
this special Simmons process durability 
and clean-cut design follow naturally. 


Learn to Let Go 


(Continued from page 23) 


impact of your deed depends on the 
amount of power you have accumulated 
during your period of relaxation. 

Of course anything can „be overdone. 
You can relax too much. You can indulge 
in idleness so long that you grow soft. 
You can play and rest so much that you 
haven’t time for work. 

But the point is that the skillful relaxer 
is a stronger personage than the vigorous 
and ever-ready attacker. The man who 
can sit down at his office desk and throw 
himself into his affairs and start things 
humming at once is some man. But the 
man who, when necessary, can brush all 
his papers aside, let go his high emprise, 
shut off the gas, turn around and tell a 
good story or indulge in a hearty laugh, 
that’s the man you want to look out for. 

The relaxer can deliver an awful punch 
when he comes back to the fight. The 
human race knows this. They are paying 
Charlie Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks 
some million dollars a year, just for re- 
laxation. 

Do you realize that your hours of re- 
laxation should be planned for as intelli- 
gently as your hours of application? Do 
you let go systematically? 

A mother is a better mother when she 
takes a vacation once in a while from 
mothering, and becomes a girl again for a 
few days. 

A business man is more effective at his 
desk when he is loyal to his gymnasium, 
or golf course, or his play time with his 
family. 

This is a law that reaches far into the 
spiritual life, for there was a saint once 
who said, “I went away from God to find 
God.” 

The American particularly needs to 
learn the art of letting go. Most of us are 
keyed too high. The strings are stretched 
too tight. That is why every once in a 
while something snaps. 

What’s the matter? 

The matter is—and it is a very common 
occurrence—that we have pushed our 
national virtue too far, and made a vice 
of it. For our characteristic Americanism 
is achievement. We get things done. 


WE HAVE but one life to live; why 
not live it and get some joy out of 
it as we go along, and not burn it up in 
violent heats for we know not what? 

In other words, is not the business of 
life to be, as well as to do? 

We are consumed by to-morrow. To-day 
is thrown into the roaring furnace as fuel 
for a splendid future. We lack repose. 
Where there is no leisure there is no ripen- 
ing. Where there is constant transplanting 
there is no growth. 

The remedy for a nerve-snapping, over- 
wrought, health-destroying, peace-upset- 
ting state of things is to learn to relax. 

Ten minutes every day spent in utter 
relaxation would bring us new tides of 
strength. School-teachers and mothers 
particularly need daily an hour of quiet. 
Just to sit or lie still, to loosen every 
muscle, to untighten every nerve, to let 
the mind go vacant, not to worry, nor 
plan, nor propose, but to throw off every 
responsibility, to shift the load of care, 


and ease the shoulders, whether sleep 
comes or not—this will give the recu- 
perative powers within us a chance. 

Of all the tasks before us, none is more 
essential than the task of keeping sweet 
and poised and unhurried, nicely adjusted 
to the universe. 

There is a little verse which a woman 
told me she likes to repeat when she lies 
down for an hour of relaxation, for it 
contains an idea that seems to dissolve 
all of her troubles into the Infinite. It is 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 

And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed 
around our incompleteness, 

Round our restlessness His rest. 


Relaxation should be taken up with a 
definite purpose; with the purpose of 
increasing our powers of achievement, 
not with the purpose of abating them. 
It should be regarded as an investment, 
not as an extravagance. We should let 
go for the purpose of taking hold again 
with renewed vigor. 


'THE greatest relaxation of all is sleep. 
Howeyer, sleep is often a coy jade, 
and will not come when we woo her. But 
even when we cannot sleep, we can rest. 
Indeed, one of the greatest enemies to 
sleep is trying to sleep; and the best way 
to get to sleep is to quit trying to sleep, 
or trying to do anything. The important 
thing is to cease all effort, to see that every 
muscle is loosened, to refuse to attack any 
problem, utterly to lay aside the load of 
responsibility for a time. If we can do 
this, we shall rest, even if we cannot sleep. 

Another form of relaxation is that much 
abused thing called Fun. Humor and 
laughter are great restoratives. Of course 
no one will laugh all the time, except an 
insane person; but those who never laugh 
at all are probably equally as dangerous. 

Another form of relaxation which we 
are prone to scorn is idleness. I think that 
every day should contain some idleness. 
I have my suspicions of anyone who never 
does any trifling or foolish things. I 
strongly suspect the wisdom of any phi- 
losopher who can never play the fool. 

The fool’ that is dangerous is the one 
who is never anything but a fool. 
_ The sum of the whole matter is that 
life is not a simple, logical thing; it is 
complex. The thing we always need is 
cement and balance. 

his power of balance we call Common 

Sense. The person who lacks Common 
Sense is the real defective. The man of 
Common Sense will work hard, but play 
hard. He will realize that being wide 
awake is very necessary, but no more 
necessary than being sound asleep once 
in a while. He will be earnest in his moral 
convictions, ready to be a martyr to a 
good cause, and to die for conscience’s 
sake, upon the proper occasion; but he 
will not go around being earnest and mak- 
ing a martyr of himself and offering to 
die for some cause every hour of the day. 

What we want is to make the most out 
of life, to make it as rich and full and joy- 
ous as possible; and in order to do this 
It Is quite as important to understand the 
art of Letting Go as it is to understand 
the art of Taking Hold. 


From the Steerage to a College Chair in 11 Years, by ALLISON GRAY 


From the Steerage to a College Chair 
in 11 Years 


(Continued from page 47) 


shared my little room used to spend their 
evenings at the movies, or playing pool, 
or going to see their friends. I won’t deny 
that it was often a temptation to me to 
join them, 

“But you go after what you want most; 
and the thing I wanted more than any- 
thing else was an education! So that was 
what I went after. As there were no 
classes on Saturday nights, I did go ta the 
movies one evening a week. But even 
there I pursued my education. If I paid 
five cents to see the show, I made it a rule 
to learn five new words from those dis- 
played on the screen. If the show cost 
ten cents, I had to learn from it ten new 
words, 


“AT FIRST, I made some amusing mis- 

takes. I always had paper and pencil 
with me, and I would write down some of 
the words which were strange to me. Then 
when I went home, I would look them up 
in a pocket dictionary which was my in- 
separable companion. 

“Tt was some time before I discovered 
that ‘Mary Pickford’ and ‘Charlie Chap- 
lin’ were names of persons. So far as I 
knew at the beginning of my researches, 
these words might have meant ‘roast beef? 
and ‘mince pie.’ I put words down at 
random; and, as many of them were 
proper names, I naturally couldn’t find 
them in my dictionary. So I always wrote 
down a good many more than the quota of 
five, or of ten, which I must learn.’ 

“Did your roommates object to your 
sitting up so late to study?” I asked. 

“Yes,” laughed Mizwa; “they objected 
very forcibly. They used to bombard me 
with pillows, or with what passed for pil- 
lows. Our bedding was not very luxuri- 
ous. My landlady also objected. You see, 
my only light was a miserable little kero- 
sene lamp; and the landlady protested 
against my literally ‘burning the midnight 
oil.” But I settled that by offering to 
provide my own oil. 

“The kerosene lamp had one advan- 
tage; it threw out a small amount of 
warmth. There was absolutely no other 
source of heat in the room, even in the 
dead of winter. 

“ My roommates occasionally brought in 
a pail of beer, or something of that sort, 
to drink with their friends. But I never 
joined in the festivities; and one night a 
member of the crowd rather resented my 
holding aloof. He was the delivery man 
for a local bakery; and to him, apparently, 
the only object I could have in studying 
books was to become a bookkeeper. 

***Aw,’ he said tipsily, ‘come on and 
have a good time! You might as well. 
You'll never get to be a bookkeeper! 

“ Somehow that taunt was a challenge 
to me. I hadn’t had any idea of being a 
bookkeeper. I probably didn’t know what 
a bookkeeper was! But I suddenly real- 
ized that I must have an education in 
order to be anything worth while; and I 
determined to show that I could get one. 

“Over in Europe, anyone who was con- 


nected with the Government wore a 
uniform; and the uniform set him apart, 
as an official who gave orders and who 
was a little above common mortals. That 
accounts for my interest in policemen and 
conductors. I was caught by the glitter 
of brass buttons, which, to me, repre- 
sented authority. Now I set up for my- 
self another kind of standard. 

“Perhaps the most important mile- 
stone in my development was when I thus 
transferred my ambition from the show to 
the substance, and realized that what was 
inside a man’s head would give him more 
power than the gold braid on a cap that 
went outside the head. 

“T used to read a newspaper which was 
printed in Polish; and one noon, not long 
after my encounter with the tipsy de- 
livery man, I saw in this paper that a 
certain Polish organization had bought an 
old building in Pennsylvania, to be used 
as a school for young Poles in this country. 
The students were to pay two hundred 
dollars a year for board, room, and tuition. 

“When I read this, I was so excited that 
I couldn’t eat my luncheon. Instead, I 
sat down and wrote to the principal of 
the school, begging him to accept me as 
a pupil. By this time, I had repaid the 
fifty dollars my father had loaned me and 
I had saved one hundred dollars more. I 
explained in my letter that this was all I 
had; but that I would work hard at the 
school to make up for the balance. 

“During the three days which passed 
before I received a reply I scarcely ate 
or slept. I lived on my hopes. But they 
were rudely dispelled when I read in the 
principal’s reply that two hundred dollars 
was absolutely essential for admission. I 
was a very discouraged boy when I showed 
up at Carnegie House that evening. 


“I GUESS I won’t come any more,’ I 
said to my teacher. ‘It’s no use. Ican’t 
get an education.’ And I told her about 
my disappointment. 

“TIl never forget the way she took my 
remark. To me, the thing was perfectly 
hopeless. But she just said, in the most 
matter-of-course way, ‘Why, of course you 
can go to school! There are lots of places 
where you can work your way. You can 
go to Mount Hermon, up near Northfield; 
or you can go right down here to Spring- 
field, to the American International Col- 
lege. In America, anybody can go to 
school!’ 

“That seemed wonderful to me. It is 
wonderful. There is nothing finer in 
America than the chance it gives every- 
oiy to get an education. 

“I took my teacher’s advice; and in 
December, this was 1912, I enrolled in the 

reparatory department of the American 

nternational College. I was twenty years 
old then, but I had to begin pretty near 
the bottom with my studies. fo help pay 
my way, I earned money by beating rugs. 
It seemed to me that I beat enough rugs 
that winter to carpet the whole state of 
Massachusetts! 
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Masterly English 


Thousands of persons make little mistakes in their every- 


day English and don’t know it. As a result of thou- 
sands of tests, Sherwin Cody found that the average 
rson is only 61% efficient in the vital points of English. 

n a five-minute conversation, or in an average one- 
page letter, from five to fifty errors will appear. It is sur- 
rising how many experienced stenograp ers fail in spell- 
Eis such common words as *'business,” abbreviate,” ete. 


' and use 
for “w. and mispronounce the simplest 
Few persons know whether to use one or two 

or ‘‘m’s” or “r's,” whether to spell words with 

“ie” or “ei,” and when to use commas in order to make 

their meaning absolutely clear. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. But instead of going along in the old way he has 
applied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of 
our language. He made tens of thousands of tests of hig 
various devices before inventing his present method. In 
all his tests he found that the trouble with old methods ig 
that points learned do not stick in the mind. In school 
you were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the 
rules you never could tell what was right and what was 
WTO! For years Mr. Cody has studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. And 
as a result of his experience he evolved his wonderful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


A 
and now he places it at your disposal. 


who” 


k them in the frst blank 
column. Next week you try that page again, on the 
second unmarked sheet, correct your errors, and check 
them in the second column. You see at a glance what 
you have learned and what you have failed to remember, 
until you have reached the 100% point in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and expression. 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes, and correct your work in five minutes more. 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know. Your efforts are automatically concentrated on 
the mistakes you are in the habit of making, and through 
constantly being shown the right way, you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There 
are no rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. 
There is no heart-breaking drudgery. 


FREE—Book on English and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effettive language denotes 
education and shows your culture. It wins friends and 
favorably impresses those with whom you come in con- 
tact. In business and in social life correct English gives 
zou added advantages and better opportunities, while 
english handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 
—you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100% self-correcting method. 

If you are efficient in English it will give you greater 
confidence; if you are deficient you surely want to know 
it. For this reason Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 
15-minute test with correct answers, which you can take 
in your own home so you can tell at once just where you 
stand. Write today for this test—it is free. We will also 
gladly mail you our new free book, How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” Merely mail the coupon or & 
postal card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
93 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


l SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
93 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. | 


l Please send me your Free Book "How to Speak | 
l and wene Masterly English,” and also the 15-minute 
est. 
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A canoe that responds 
like a thing alive 


N QUIET waters the “Old 
Town” glides at the whim 
of your paddle. Swift, light, easy 
thrusts send it cutting through 


the glassy surface. Slow, lazy 
strokes keep it pointing on its 
course. 


When the lake blows up rough, 
the “Old Town” becomes en- 
dowed with sudden life. It re- 
sponds to the paddle quicker than 
a race-horse to the rein. 


For “Old Town Canoes” are 
patterned after real Indian 
models. The red man’s lore has 
given grace and speed and steadi- 
ness. “Old Town” construction 
has added great strength. “Old 
Town Canoes” are low in price 
too. $64 up. From dealer or 
factory. 


The new 1924 catalog is beautifully 
illustrated, It shows all models in full 
colors. Send for your free copy now. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
463 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


“However, I went back to basket- 
making during the first summer vacation, 
because it was a regular job. The second 
summer, I worked on the tobacco farms 
around Northampton. Winters I con- 
tinued to beat rugs, sweep floors, and 
tend furnaces. 

“Toward the end of my second year at 
the school, I had made enough progress to 
be able to tutor some of the other pupils. 
I found that I loved this work better than 
anything else; and it was then that my 
ambition—which had started with a de- 
sire to be a street-car conductor, then a 
policeman, and then a train conductor 
—finally reached the point which satisfied 
even while it frightened me. I began to 
dream of being a university professor! 

“T did about six years’ work in a little 
over three years. It happened that I won 
honors in my studies, aad chek I was class 
president during my senior year. Prob- 
ably this helped me to be admitted to 
Amherst on a scholarship that about 
covered the cost of tuition. I did well 
enough at Amherst each year to win a 
scholarship for the next one; so I went 
through the college course. 

“I had to earn most of my expenses, 
however, by tending furnaces and work- 
ing in the kitchen of the students’ board- 
ing-house. I became an expert dish- 
washer; but my real specialty was peeling 
potatoes. I think I was the best potato 
peeler that ever matriculated at Amherst. 

“Peeling potatoes had one decided ad- 
vantage over tending furnaces: You see, 
German was one of my courses, and a 
rather difficult one for me to master. Eng- 
lish had given me far less trouble. The 
chief stumbling block in English is the 
spelling. It is like New England weather, 
which Mark Twain described as a law 
unto itself, and not subject to ordinary 
rules and regulations. But in German the 
vocabulary was the rock on which I was 
always in danger of coming to grief. So I 
used to put down on paper a list of Ger- 
man words, with their English meanings, 
and pin this paper up over the sink where 
I peeled potatoes. Then I could stud 
while I peeled. Ever since then, Iris 
potatoes have been German potatoes, to 
me. 

“During two of the summer vacations, 
I worked as an attendant in the Hospital 
for the Insane, at Northampton. Three 
summers I drove the power lawn-mower 
that cut the grass on the Amherst campus. 
And I continued to wash dishes to help 
pay my board. 

‘But none of this did me any harm. 
Quite the contrary, in fact. I needed 
physical exercise; and shoveling coal and 
hustling around a kitchen took the place 
of athletics.” . 


THE Amherst catalogue for 1919 shows 
that Mizwa won class honors during his 
junior year and was one of only two stu- 
dents in the entire college to receive four 
honorable mentions. He was graduated 
from Amherst with honors and with the 
Phi Beta Kappa key, which is given on 
the record one makes in one’s studies. He 
was also awarded a scholarship in the 
post-graduate school at Harvard. 
“Wherever I went,” said Mizwa, feel- 
ingly, “I found kindness. At Amherst, 
everyone from the president down was 
friendly and helpful. So far as I know, 
the fact that I was working my way made 


people only the more friendly. If there 
was any snobbishness among my fellow 
students, I did not detect it. 

“Tn the fall of 1920, I entered the post- 
graduate school at Harvard; and the next 
spring I received my M. A. degree. I 
intended to go back here for another year 
to get my Ph. D.; but as I had to support 
myself during the summer I returned to 
Amherst—to my old jobs of cutting the 
campus grass and washing dishes in the 
boarding-house.” 

“That was rather queer work for a man 
who had just got his M. A. from Har- 
vard,” I said to Mizwa. “Why didn’t 
you try to write, or tutor, or something of 
that sort?” 

“Because a man must take care of his 
body, as well as of his mind!” was the 
quick reply. “I had been working my 
mind, cad. working it hard, for nine 
months. I needed physical exercise. 
Pride is a hard tyrant, if it keeps you from 
doing the thing that is best for you. 

“I have a very vivid recollection,” he 
said, with a reminiscent smile, “that I 
was washing dishes when the telegram ar- 
rived offering me the position of instruc- 
tor in the Department of Economics here 
at Drake. Perhaps that was the first time 
that such an oller ever was considered 
over a dishpan! 

“It seems that the president of Drake 
had asked Dean Haskins, of Harvard, to 
recommend someone for the position, and 
Dean Haskins had recommended me. I 
thought it over and decided to decline the 
offer, as I felt I ought to get my Ph. D. 
before beginning to teach. But my reply 
brought another telegram offering me an 
assistant professorship, and at a higher 
salary than had been named in the first 
message. So I came to Drake, in the fall 
of 1921, and here I am. Next year I have 
leave of absence to go back to Harvard to 
finish my work for a Ph. D. degree.” 


(THAT is the story of Mizwa: fourteen 

years ago a poor peasant lad in the steer- 
age, chiefly concerned with earning his 
daily bread; now an honored member of a 
university faculty. Since going to Drake 
University, two well-known colleges of- 
fered him a professorship. 

But the wonderful thing in such stories 
as Mizwa’s is that America is the Land of 
Opportunity! Not only to the strangers 
from other lands, but to those of us who 
are born to its privileges. As I sit here at 
my desk, I see a flag above the roofs of 
the neighboring buildings. I happen to 
know that it floats above a schoolhouse; 
the flag of the country where, as the 
Smith College girl told Mizwa, “ Anybody 
can go to school.” 

And the other wonderful thing in this 
story of achievement is its revelation of 
what a human being can make of himself, 
by simply using the opportunities which 
are given him, without money and with- 
out “pull.” Mizwa says that everybody 
seemed to be in a conspiracy to help him. 
That’s fine. But he himself was the chief 
one in that conspiracy! He did more 
than anybody else did. He helped kim- 
self! 

I’ve noticed that God is not the only 
one who “helps them that help them- 
selves.” We live in two Lands of Oppor- 
a | One is called America; the other 
is called Human Nature; and both are 
realms of boundless possibilities. 
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Where Did You Get That Cold? 


(Continued from page 41) 


form. Spray the nostrils, with the oil I 
have described above, once every two 
hours if possible; use the adrenalin and 
argyrol combination night and morning 
for two or three days; and, above all, 
make sure of efficient bowel action. 

From long observation I have come to 
the conclusion that most of us, when we 
have colds, continually reinfect ourselves, 
without realizing it. We do this by using 
the same handkerchief, over and over 
again. 

Whenever I have a cold, I carry in a 
convenient pocketbook pieces from a 
three-inch gauze bandage such as can be 
bought at any drug store. A five-yard 
bandage of this material costs very little. 
It can be cut into convenient lengths and, 
after use, these pieces can be burned or 
otherwise disposed of. Gauze by the 
square yard, or cheesecloth that has been 
washed to make it soft, can be used in the 
same way. While it may seem like a 
counsel of perfection to advise this pre- 
caution, its wisdom should be apparent 
to any well-informed person. 


THERE are several important things 
which you should know about the care 
of the nose and throat. For example, 
some people make the mistake of think- 
ing that colds can be prevented by fre- 
quent use of nasal sprays and douches, 
even when no symptoms of a cold are 
present. But this is not advisable. Too 
frequent medication of this sort is likely 
to deplete and hinder the mucous mem- 
branes in their normal functions. 

If there is a chronic condition which 
indicates trouble, have medical advice; 
and, I may add, follow the advice when 
you get it. 

Many people acquire the habit of reg- 
ularly using some saline solution as a 
nasal wash. I do not condemn the use of 
this treatment at proper intervals; but 
you should remember that it leaves the 
membranes temporarily devoid of their 
natural protection. 

Nature has provided these membranes 
with a mucous secretion which acts as 
a dust trap. It catches particles of germ- 
laden dust, protecting the membranes 
from irritation and from the lodgment of 
bacteria. For a considerable period after 
the use of an aqueous spray or douche 
the membranes are inadequately supplied 
with this mucus. 

Consequently, you should make it an 
invariable rule, fdllowing the use of a 
saline solution, to provide the membranes 
with an artificial protection that will 
serve until the natural secretions can be 
formed again. With this object you should 
spray the nasal passages with liquid petro- 
latum, or with the mild oit for which I 
have already given the prescription. 

In any case, I advise against the use 
of a nasal douche except under a physi- 
cian’s special directions. The danger is 
that the douche solution will get into the 
ear and carry infection with it. 

It is a common thing for people to use 
solutions of various kinds as a gargle when 
they have a touch of sore throat. With 
a mild antiseptic solution, this would not 

ordinarily result in harm. But there is 


one special danger. A sore throat may be 
the first symptom of diphtheria; and while 
the patient 1s prescribing his own treat- 
ment, he may be losing invaluable time 
in the battle with this disease. 

Gargling with salt and water in the 
proportion of a teaspoonful of salt to a 
quart of lukewarm water is a good pre- 
caution to take after a long and dusty 
ride by train or automobile, or after any 
prolonged exposure to dust. When gar- 
gling, press the nostrils between the fingers 
so as to shut off the air. This permits the 
solution to fall back farther in the throat 
than it otherwise could. It would be 
well, also, to spray the nose; but only 
with some such substance as liquid 
petrolatum or a mild oil solution like the 
one previously described. 


MANY people think that spraying the 
nose and gargling the throat just be- 
fore going into a sick-room decreases their 
chances of contracting disease from the 

erms that may be present in the air; 
but there is a far better preventive 
than this. 

Take a piece of fine-mesh cheesecloth 
or gauze, of the kind used for surgical 
dressings; fold into four thicknesses abou 
five inches square. Place this over the 
nostrils and mouth and fasten it to the 
cheeks with small pieces of adhesive 
plaster. In this little mask you have a 
germ intercepter of very high efficiency. 

Recently I had among my patients a 
man who had been employed for years 
as the operator of a pneumatic drill. His 
work often took him high up among the 
beams of unfinished structures. Dizzy 
spells had come upon him while at work 
one day, and he had been in danger of 
falling. Such a thing never had happened 
to him before, and he expected the trouble 
would soon pass. However, he grew 
worse. The dizzy spells occurred even in 
the street, and he feared he would have 
to give up his occupation. But before this 
was decided upon, his foreman sent him 
to me. 

There was little difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the trouble. The man’s septum— 
the bony partition between the two air 
passages of the nose—was badly deflected 
to one side. He told me that he had been 
struck a blow on the nose by a baseball 
bat when he was eighteen years old. The 
obstruction had finally developed to such 
proportions that he was not getting the 
proper circulation of air; and this, together 
with the intense pressure, accounted for 
his dizziness. 

_The septum was straightened by sur- 
gical means. This removed the pressure 
and gave him a chance to breathe freely 


through his nose for the first time in many” 
years. He has had no trouble with dizzi- 


ness since. 

A good many adults have imperfect 
and inadequate air passages as a result 
of some accident in youth. The blow of a 
fist, or “bumping” the nose against some 
object in the dark, may leave the septum 
“sprung.” That is, the septum is bent 
out of place and is left in a condition 
resembling that of a greenstick fracture. 
It causes no inconvenience immediately 


What story do they tell ? 


Hold out your own hands. What do those 
scars recall? Pain, constant irritation as they 
slowly healed; possibly dangerous infection 
and a serious time of it. And there—for the 
rest of your life—disfiguring scars. 


If you had known what to do—at once— 
how different the story could have been. 
Do you know Unguentine and what this 
‘friend in need’? does for skin accidents 
and injuries? 
The skin qeni the body 
It needs your aid ' 

OUR skin, the outer defense of your 

body, is attacked by many enemies. Æc- 
cidents, like cuts or burns, bruises, scratches : 
conditions like chapping, cold sores 
(fever blisters) or rashes. But whatever these accidents 
or conditions, the result is much the same. The 
once healthy cells that make up the three layers of 
the skin are injured, irritated or destroyed. Pain is 
always present. The door is open to possible infec- 
tion, to discomfort, slow healing, disfiguring scars— 
unless you know what to do—at once. 
Put Unguentine in your medicine chest, today. Skin 
accidents or injuries are bound to happen. Be pre- 
pared for them, 
At your druggist’s. He knows what Unguentine will 
do. Price 50 cents. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 


—a trusted name 
on pharmaceutical preparations 
. 


Return thiscoupon. Test Unguentine yourself 
[cote a GH IDIAR MALI. aia ie | 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO, 
Laboratories: NORWICH, N. Y. | 
l Enclosed find 8c for trial tube of Unguentine and booklet 
| “What to Do” (for little ailments and real 
l emergencies ) by M. Webster Stofer, M. D. A4 


I Name ......cccccoccsacccccccscccs seeccccesccvccoce 


| Address 
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Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


Saves Food, Timė, Work 


The Leonard is a shining example of how scien- 
tific home refrigeration is more than food protec- 


tion. It means better living, better health, . 


conservation of women’s time, release from irk- 
some tasks, elimination of waste, saving of money. 
Forty-two years’ achievement have made the 
Leonard pre-eminent. Today one out of every 
six refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 
One-piece round-cornered food-chamber, triple 
porcelain lined. Ten walls of insulation. Outside 
icing doors and water cooler, if desired. There 
is a Leonard dealer near you. If you cannot locate 
him, write us. We will see that you are supplied. 
Just Say “Send Catalogue” 

i Send for catalogue of 75 
refrigerator sizes and styles, 
actual sample of porcelain 
and Mr. Leonard’s booklet 
—‘‘Selection and Care of 
Refrigerators.” There is a 
Leonard size and style to 
suit every purse. 


S Grand Rapids 


LEONARD, Refrigerator Company 
603 Clyde Avenue 
5 Oraid Michigan, 
t Tigerato: 
is made in Grand Rapids — the 
fine furniture center of the world 


C.H. 


pioneer of home ree 
‘pean. who has 

en responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 


but later the bone may “buckle” as a 
result of its growth, and in time this 
may mean a complete obstruction of the 
air passages of the nose. The condition is 
serious, not only because of the pressure 
and the interference with free breathing, 
but also because pockets are created 
which afford a breeding place for the 
trouble-making bacteria. 

If, under normal conditions, you are 
unable to breathe freely through the 
nostrils, you should have a competent 
physician determine the nature of the 
obstruction. Proper treatment can almost 
invariably correct the trouble. 

It frequently happens that infected 
tonsils are an important factor in pro- 
ducing troubles of a very critical sort. 
Some time ago I was called into consul- 
tation regarding the condition of a fac- 
tory superintendent who had fainted 
while at work. He had been taken home 
and put to bed, where he had remained 
for six weeks, unable to return to his 
duties because of a serious heart condition. 
Throughout the six weeks his pulse and 
blood pressure had continued abnormal. 

To make certain whether or not the 
man’s condition was the result of some 
overlooked sources of infection, I examined 
his tonsils. They were atrophied and 
practically buried; so it would have been 
natural for anyone but a specialist to feel 
that as a source of trouble they could be 
disregarded. Moreover, the patient had 
never suffered from sore throat which 
would have drawn attention to his tonsils. 

Nevertheless, the tonsils were infected, 
and very seriously. Nor was this the only 
source of trouble: Several years previous- 
ly the man had had a number of teeth 
extracted; and during the operation some 
of them had snapped off and the roots had 
been left in his jaw. The X-ray now 
showed plainly an area of infection around 
these roots. 

The man had been poisoned so long 
from these conditions that he was a num- 
ber of months in getting back to normal; 
but his improvement began almost im- 
mediately after the removal of the tonsils 
and the infected roots. 


‘THE question as to whether or not the 
tonsils should be removed is often a vital 
one for the average person. When it is 
put to me, I answer it in this way: 

If the patient has had no history of sore 
throats or colds, no rheumatic pains and 
no heart trouble, that is, if no condition 
is apparent to show that the system is 
being overtaxed, there is no reason for 
removing the tonsils unless they are 
severely infected. 

On the other hand, if the patient has a 
heart murmur, high blood pressure, fre- 
quent colds, and feels under par, and if, 
in addition, his tonsils show any degree 
of infection, they should unquestionably 
be removed. 

Patients often ask me what they should 
do to avoid having ear trouble which may 
cause deafness. As far as the ear itself 
is concerned, the only thing necessary 
is the ordinary care of the outside. Don’t 
attempt to do more than this. I might 


remind you that hairpins, for example, 
are not intended to be used in this connec- 
tion. They may cause you such serious 
trouble as, for instance, an abscess in the 
ear. This is no field for amateur treat- 
ment. Go to a competent physician for 
advice and for expert attention. 

Certain precautions may be taken, 
however; and one of the most common- 
place, as well as one of the most impor- 
tant, is to be careful in “blowing the nose.” 
Do not pinch the nostrils tightly together 
during this seemingly simple act. If you 
do the air is forced into the ear by way 
of the eustachian tubes. It is very likely 
to carry with it the germs which usually 
are poset in the nasal passages, and the 
result may be infections of the middle ear, 
or of the sinuses and the mastoid. 

The nose should never be blown 
violently. The right way is to take one 
nostril at a time and to blow gently, so 
gently that you will not feel pressure in 
the ears at all. If necessary, you can first 
use the oil spray Ihave already mentioned. 


HAVE found that mastoid cases are 

especially common among those who go 
in swimming at our beaches and parks 
in summer. The swimmer gets water in 
his ears, then rides home in an open 
trolley car or an automoblie. This ex- 
posure to a wind that chills the ear, 
especially so when it is not yet dry, pre- 
cipitates a bacterial attack which may 
begin in the middle ear and then break 
through into the mastoid. 

After a swim, or a plunge bath, or any- 
thing which has put water into your ears, 

rotect them by means of a little cotton. 

his should be kept there as long as you 
are exposed to currents of air, or even for 
the rest of the day. A swimmer frequentl 
succeeds in removing the water by ane 
ing on one foot and kicking with the other. 
But even this method leaves the ear 
damp. It should be protected. 

I want to repeat my warning in regard 
to exposure to sudden chilling. any 
people seem to think they contract colds 
only when they are exposed to unusually 
extreme infection from without. But this 
is not the case. You must remember that 
you carry always with you a possible 
source of infection; for the air passages 
have a perennial supply of enemy germs. 

Any strain that lowers your bodily re- 
sistance—which is your defense against 
these germs—leaves you open to attack. 
An exposure to draft, a sudden chilling 
of some part of the body, fatigue, a pro- 
longed nervous strain, any one of these 
conditions may be the determining factor. 
You can “catch cold;” under such con- 
ditions, no matter how pure the air which 
you are breathing may be. So you must 
not think that the only possible source 
of danger is without. You must count 
on enemies already within yourself. Your 
protection against both dangers is to keep 
yourself in good condition, and to guard 
against the strain of chill and fatigue. 
Even a slight expgsure, when you are 
below par physically, will have as serious 
results as a severe exposure when you are 
in fine condition. 


FEAR, guilt, shame and inferiority—these are the commonest men- 
tal handicaps that stand in the way of happiness and a full use of 


your powers. 


In an article next month the cause of these ‘‘complexes”’ 


is revealed, and the way pointed out for you to rid yourself of them. 
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by the end of the week. The average 
producer would have kept him on for 
several weeks at least. 

“We made our picture, sold it to one 
of the distributors at a small profit, and 
made a second and a third, which we sold 
in the same way. We didn’t make any 
big splash, although the pictures were 
successful. 

“It’s hard to tell just when we began 
to dream of doing the story of Lincoln. It 
seems to us now as if the idea has always 
been in our minds. But it was early in 
1921 that our rather vague hopes suddenly 
crystallized into a definite determination 
to do the Lincoln picture next.” 

“How much money did. you have to 
start with?” I asked. 

They looked at each other and grinned 
rather sheepishly. 

“We didn’t have any,” said Al. “That 
was the awful part of it. The profits we 
had made were small and had been used 
for our living expenses. The recollection 
of our struggle for money to carry the 
Lincoln picture to completion is a perfect 
nightmare. We estimated, when we de- 
cided to do it, that it would cost about 
two hundred thousand dollars, and that 
seemed a gigantic sum to us. Before we 
had finished, it had cost over seven hun- 
dred thousand. 

“It secms as if I’ve lived twenty-five 
years in the past three. For months at a 
stretch we had only three or four hours’ 
sleep every night, sometimes less. All the 
time, the worst struggle was to get money 
—money—money.” 

“ But you must have had something to 
begin on,” I said. 

“We had two cameras and a car, which 
we had used in making our three pictures,” 
said Al. “We sold them, took the money 
and went to Washington, where we spent 
seven months in research work. There 
are fifty thousand books, magazines, 
newspapers, and pamphlets in the Lin- 
coln collection at the Congressional Li- 
brary. We hired helpers and went 
through the whole mass. 


“TS ROM Washington we went to Spring- 

field, Illinois, where we spent about 
two months studying the period when Lin- 
coln lived there and at New Salem, a few 
miles away. When we returned to Los 
Angeles, in December, 1921, we had ac- 
cumulated fifty of the most important 
books about Lincoln and a mass of pic- 
rures, motes, and copied material that 
flled a good-sized trunk. 

‘““We had written to Frances Marion, 
asking her to do the scenario; for we 
wanted it done by the very best writer we 
could find. But Miss Marion was over- 
whelmed with other work and said she 
just couldn’t do it. Then we tried June 
Mathis—another top-notcher—but with 
the same result. So when we returned to 
Los Angeles we had no money, no sce- 
nario, and no equipment. But wehad more 
of one thing than wed had at the start; 
and that was, faith in our idea! 

“When we got back, we again begged 
Miss Marion to do the scenario. She is a 


wonderful person, the very kind that 
should help to portray Lincoln. She said 
she wanted to do it, bat had to fill other 
contracts. 

“Well, we told her, ‘we are going to 
send our material to you anyway. Look 
it over—and then make your decision.” 

“You see, we had so much faith in what 
we had to offer that we believed she 
couldn’t turn away from that. And we 
were right. When she had gone over it, 
she called us on the ’phone. 

“*T’ve simply “got to do this!’ she said. 
‘You can count on me.’ 

“Ordinarily she spends about four 
weeks on a scenario. But before she had 
finished the Lincoln one she had spent 
four months on it. : 

“When I try to tell the course of events 
after we finished our research work, I get 
them all mixed up. It was just constant 
struggles, all going on at the same time. 
The actual writing of the scenario was 
done in the summer of 1922, and we were 
in consultation with Miss Marion all the 
time. Then came two months of intense 
work on the cutting; for it still was long 
enough to make three or four pictures. 


“ DUT even before she started to write it, 

Al and I wereengaged in the bitterest 
struggle of all—the Reh to raise money! 
For four months I was in San Francisco 


trying to get financial backing, while Ray | 


was working like a slave in Los Angeles. 
Day in and day out I talked to men who, 
I thought, would surely have faith in our 
idea. But the days and the weeks and 


Finally Ray came up and we invited a 
dozen men to dinner, men who had the 
money we had to have. Ray talked and 
I talked. It seemed to me,” he said with 
a laugh, “that we ‘spoke with the tongues 
of men and of angels, we were so full of 
faith in our vision of what should be done. 


- Finally one of the men got up. 


“*What’s this all about anyway?’ he 
demanded. ‘Have you brought us here to 
ask for money? If you have, Pm through!’ 
And he put on his hat and left. A 

“Of course we wanted money! `'‘Fhat 
was what Id been begging for during, the 
whole four months. . . .. Well, we didn’t 
get it. And that was just a sample of our 
experiences. I spent six weeks in another 
town where there were enough millionaires 
to have financed the picture ten times 
over. Finally I went to one of them and 
said: 

“*This is the last time I shall come to 
you. I’ve told you all I can, told it over 
and over again. To-day I want a definite 
answer. Will you help us?’ 

“He took out a check book, filled in a 
check, and handed it to me. 
one thousand dollars! That was the net 
result of six weeks of struggle. It wouldn’t 
have financed one single day of the making 
of the picture. 

“T could fill a book with the story 
of our heartbreaking attempts to raise 
money. But there would be a few chap- 
ters that would be different!” he ex- 
claimed with a sudden change of tone. 


| Boy. 


the months went by—and I got nowhere! | boye. We OO. real wre and play. he- 
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Kindly send THE AMERICAN BOY for one year to 
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Send the bill for this subseription ($2.00) to 
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All the fellers read 
it, Dad—Please sub- 
scribe for me! 


Dad, there’s a lot of “want” in that 
request. For the “other fellers” are 
reveling in dandy yarns full of fun and 
excitement. What’s more, they’re learn- 
ing something worth while from every 
story and article in THE AMERICAN 
They’re meeting fine men and 


games in a very real world. They’re 
learning the right way to think and 
act, the value of moral as well as phy- 
sical courage, and that success demands 
intelligence and perseverance as well 
as ingenuity. i 


The heroes of these stories are not 
saints—the villains no loathsome per- 
verts. They’re the kind of men and 
| boys with whom your boy associates. 
And the purpose of each story is to 
teach a boy to know and want the right 
kind. There’s never a hint of preach- 
ing—how boys hate that. It’s there 
to be absorbed—not hammered in. And 
for that reason it “gets across.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy is edited by 
men who know and love boys. Its 
stories are written by men who under- 
stand the boy view-point and know how 
to influence it. You’ve often chuckled 
over Clarence B. Kelland’s yarns, and 
Ellis Parker Butler’s whimsical tales. 
| They’re AMERICAN Boy writers. You 


It was for | 


haven’t forgotten how Ralph Henry 
| Barbour and Ralph D. Paine used to 
| thrill you. They contribute regularly. 
There’s a host of others, equally fine. 


Sign up, Dad. Give your boy an 
equal chance with his friends. Give him 
a whole year of happy reading and inti- 
mate companionship with fine men and 
lovable boys. Give him a subscription 
to THE AMERICAN Boy! 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“When you look at the Lincoln picture on 
the screen I want you to know that if it 
hadn’t been for the men who backed us 
and put up the money the picture 
couldn’t have been made. 

“One of the worst crises came when we 
were well along in the work of produc- 
tion and had to have ninety thousand 
dollars to finish it. We tried every pos- 
sible source. We used to wait around un- 
til after midnight—until two, three, four 
o’clock in the morning—to see men who 
might possibly help us out. Occasionally 
money would he offered, but at terms that 
would have taken the picture completely 
out of our hands. Finally, three men, who 
already had put in thousands of dollars, 
took enough more stock to see us through.” 


AL THIS point, Ray took up the story. 
“There was one other person who never 
failed us,” he said. “You may think we 
are over-enthusiastic about our miother. 
But she is wonderful. When we were 
earning money, we used to give her a 
check every week. We wanted her to 
spend it on herself. But always, when 
the time came that we boys were in a 
tight pinch, Mother would have some- 
thing to help us squeeze through. Many 
a time I’ve found fifty or a hundred dollars 
in my coat pocket. She hadn’t said a 
word about it—but I knew who had put 
it there. 

“Before Hollywood became the city it 
is now, Mother had decided that it was 
going to grow. She bought lots and made 
some money on them. B 
and made more money. She would take 
a bare, unattractive piece of property and 
make it so beautiful that people would 
almost cry for it. She would do a lot of 
the work herself—sow grass seed and plant 
flowers, dig in the ground, keep it watered 
and cared for. 

“After a while she began to sell on 
commission. And, believe me, when she 
took a place to sell—well, it was all over 
but the shouting! She wanted us to go 
into the real-estate business with her sev- 
eral years ago. If we had, we probably 
would be worth at least a quarter of a 
million dollars now. But when we stuck 
to our own work she didn’t resent it. 
And she didn’t take the attitude of ‘what 
I make is mine.’ It was ours whenever 
we needed it. 

“And there is another person to whom 
the picture we have made owes much of 
its wọrth—George Billings, the man who 
plays the part of Lincoln. 

“When it began to be rumored that we 
were going to make a Lincoln picture, 
dozens of men applied for the title rôle. 
Many of them had absolutely no qualif- 
cation for the part—except that they 
loved Lincoln! They seemed to think 
that would enable them to portray him. 

“One day, in the summer of 1922, the 
girl in our outside office told me a man 
wanted to see me. I was so busy that I 
asked her to send him away; but she came 
back in a few moments and said, ‘I wish 
you’d see this man. There’s something 
about him that interests me.’ So I told 
her to send him in. 

“He walked into the room: six feet two 
inches tall, angular, with big bony knees— 
the figure of Lincoln and somewhat like 
him in face. But as we sat there talking 
I had a feeling that here was something 
more than a mere superficial resemblance; 


ought more lots - 


that he could not only look the part but 
could give it understanding. 

“I asked about his experience as an ac- 
tor. He never had been on the stage; never 
had set foot in a motion-picture studio! 
All he could say was, ‘I know Lincoln. I 
believe I can show him as he was. He 
suffered a great deal. I have suffered too. 
Won’t you give me a trial?’ And the 
tears came into his eyes as he spoke. 

“The next day I had a test picture made 
of him—and it was awful, so bad that I 
hated to let him know about it. But he 
came back himself to ask how it was; and 
when I told him he begged for another 
test. This time we had a better make-up 
man and a photographer who gave us 
better lighting—and the picture was 
wonderful! My brother was in San Fran- 
cisco at the time and I wired him: ‘Come 
at once. We've got the greatest Lincoln 
in the world.’” 

“George Billings is a story in himself,” 
said Al; “he is forty-eight years old. At 
that time he was working for the city, 
bossing a little squad of ditch diggers. 
Before that he had been a carpenter, 
building houses. He was poor. He and 
his wife were living in one room in a cheap 
hotel. They couldn’t keep house because 
she was going blind. They both were 
bitterly discouraged. 

“He had a great reverence for Lincoln, 
had read about him and felt a sort of kin- 
ship with him. He knew the Gettysburg 
speech by heart. When the test pictures 
were made my brother had him walk for- 
ward and deliver that address. He has a 
marvelous voice; and when he gives the 
Gettysburg speech it positively thrills 

ou. 

“For months, while we were getting 
ready to make the picture, I spent every 
hour I could with Mr. Billings. When I 
had to go on an errand, I took him with 
me. I had him lunch with me; I went to 
his room. And always we talked about 
Lincoln. I tried to show him thè ideals, 
the vision my brother and I had of the 

icture we wanted to make. But if it had 
bass another man I might have talked 
myself to death without making him see 
the same vision. 


“T DOUBT if the making of any other 
motion picture was ever like this one. 
It was a wonderful demonstration of the 
hold Lincoln has on the hearts of people. 
I’m not in the habit of shedding tears. 
But I tell you that many a time when Mr. 
Billings was going through a scene I have 
stood there and cried as I watched him. 
“You may think it was because of my 
own personal feeling about Lincoln, my 
boyhood love of him. But I wasn’t the 
only one that cried! There isn’t a more 
hard-boiled lot of men anywhere than the 
workmen around a picture studio. Every- 
thing is old stuff to them—just bunk. 
But I’ve seen these hard-boiled fellows 
stop their work and stand there, silent, 
respectful, openly wiping the tears away, 
while Mr. Billings was going through a 
dramatic scene 
“As for himself—he didn’t seem to ‘act’ 
Lincoln. He lived Lincoln. The tears you 
see him shed in the picture were genuine 
and uncontrollable. The scene of the 
death of Ann Rutledge was so real a 
tragedy as we saw it acted there in the 
studio, that it was almost unbearable. 
“Through it all, Mr. Billings was the 
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far more important 


than your bath 


E could not do without bath- 

ing. It keeps the body clean 
and fresh, and thus promotes our 
comfort. But although external clean- 
liness is necessary—how much more 
important is internal cleanliness! More 
than bodily comfort, health—even life 
itself—depend on it. 
What does internal cleanliness mean? 
It means freedom from clogged in- 
testines—regular and thorough elimi- 
nation of food waste. Poisons breed 
in clogged intestines and soon cause 
many ailments—each of which takes 
toll of your health and vitality. As 
these poisons continue to flood the 
system, your power of resistance is 
lowered, and the body becomes prey 
to serious diseases. In this clog- 
ging, say intestinal specialists, lies the 
primary cause of more than three- 
quarters of all illness, including the 
gravest diseases of life. 


Thousands of healthy men and wom- 
en have learned to prevent illness 
by maintaining internal cleanliness 
through the regular use of Nujol. 
Nujol is not a medicine. Nujol pre- 


vents intestinal clogging by lubrica- 
tion, the method now employed by 
medical authorities throughout the 
world. Nujol lubricates the food waste 
and thus hastens its passage out of the 


body. 


Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come intestinal clogging, says a noted 
authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition 
and often lead to permanent injury. 
Nujol is not a laxative and cannot 
cause distress. Like pure water it is 
harmless. Nujol is prescribed by 
physicians and is used in leading hos- 
pitals. 


Get rid of intestinal clogging. Avoid 
disease by adopting the habit of 
internal cleanliness. 
Take Nujol as regu- 
larly as you brush 
your teeth or wash 
our face. For sale 
y all druggists. 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Faulty Elimination 


Everywhere physicians are sounding 
urgent warnings of the growing 
menace of faulty elimination. In an 
address before a leading medical so- 
ciety recently the medical director 
of one of the proal insurance 
companies stated that the lowered 
vitality caused by faulty elimination 
made the entire body a prey to dan- 
gerous germs. He further declared 
that if the absorption of poisons 
from clogged intestines was stopped, 
it SPT largely do away with the 
numerous untimely deaths that occur 
during middle age. 


Why Physicians Favor 
Lubrication 


Medical science through knowledge of the 
intestinal tract gained by X-ray observation 
has found in /wbrication a means of overcom- 
ing faulty elimination. The gentle lubricant 
Nujol softens the hard food waste. Thus it 
enables nature to secure regular, thorough 
elimination. 


Complexion Troubles: Science now knows 
that poisons from intestinal sluggishness are 
the cause of personal unattractiveness. Carried 
by the blood, they reach every body cell, the 
millions of cells that compose the skin, the 
roots of the hair and the eyes. No wonder 
that through faulty elimination the skin be- 
comes sallow, muddy, roughened, blotched 
or disfigured with pimples or other blemishes! 
It is not strange that the hair loses its sheen 
and the eyes become dull. 


Nujol keeps the body free from poisons which 
are the principal cause of complexion troub- 
les. Nujol thug is the most effective aid to a 
clear, Reslihy lovely skin. 


Elderly People: In youth. and perfect health 
the intestine supplies a natural lubricating 
liquid in sufficient quantity to soften the food 
waste and hasten its movement out of the 
body. In advanced years this natural lubricant 
decreases in quantity. Hence the need for 
something to give assistance. The action of 
Nujol so closely resembles that of nature’s 
lubricant that it is especially beneficial to those 
in advanced years. 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 829-G, 7 Hanover Sq., New York 


For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover packing and postage, please send me a trial 
bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, "Faul 
Elimination.” (For booklet only, check here 
and send without money.) 
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Whiz Automotive Products are 
made to add years of efficient 
performance to the life of a car 
—they keep it new in appear- 
ance after long, hard service. 


Because they do this, and do it well, 
they have won the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of dealer and user in every part 
of the civilized world. 

33,168,416 packages were sold to users 
by 91,879 dealers last year—an increase 
of 43% over 1922—They must be good 
to have made good. 


President 


If it’s a torn top, a shabby 
body, squeaky springs, a 
punctured tire, grinding 
gears or a leaky radiator 
there's a Aiz Product 
for it and for most of a 
car's other needs. 


Ask for the Whiz Handy 
It's Free 


Manual, No. 44 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 


Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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same simple and unaffected man he had‘ 


been when he came to us.” 

“How much did he ‘make up’ for the 
part?” I asked. 

“Very little, but that little had to be 
done with the greatest care. His mouth 
is almost exactly like Lincoln’s. He has 
just the same protruding lower lip. The 
deep lines in the face, the high cheekbones, 
the veins on the temples—all are marvel- 
ously the same. He even has a mole on the 
cheek, in the very same place where Lin- 
coln’s was. But it is smaller, so we had 
to accentuate that. 

“The hardest part was the beard. He 
couldn’t grow one, because in many of the 
scenes—those showing Lincoln as a young 
man—he had to have a smooth face. But 
the beard is not a ready-made one which 
is fastened on as a whole It is put on 
little by little, in small tufts or wisps of 
hair. Every morning Mr. Billings came 
to the studio at seven o’clock, and the 
make-up man would spend several hours 
getting him ready for work. 


“IN THE cast there are about one hun- 

dred named characters, not counting 
about three thousand soldiers and other 
‘extras.’ I wish you could have seen the 
spirit with which they worked. And that 
spirit was a tribute to Lincoln. 

“Once, when I was trying to persuade a 
man to put some money into the picture, 
he said to me: ‘What do you want to dig 
up Lincoln for? He’s dead, ain’t he? 
Why don’t you let him alone?’ 

“But if that man could have seen our 
actors at work, I think he would have had 
to admit that Lincoln is not dead! , It 
wasn’t my brother and I, or the director, 
or anybody present there in the flesh that 
made the whole atmosphere of the studio 
so different from anything I had ever be- 
fore experienced during the making of a 
picture. It was the effect of the man 
whose life we were trying to depict. If 
there were intervals, during the day, when 
we were taking scenes in which only Lin- 
coln and a few other characters appeared, 
the other actors didn’t go off and visit and 
joke together. You would see them sit- 
ting in rows, on boxes, or on the floor, 
absolutely absorbed in the scene. 

“We finished making the picture last 
July. Then, after four months spent in 
cutting and editing it, we were ready for 
the pre-view. This pre-view is a first 
public showing of a motion picture for one 
night, in order to see the effect it has on 


an audience. After the one showing, it 
is gone over again and such changes are 
made as seem advisable. 

“We didn’t want to have our pre-view 
in Hollywood, because we knew that all 
our own actors would come and bring 
their friends with them. We knew that 
they liked the picture and had prepared 
other people to like it. So we wanted to 
show it to an audience that didn’t know 
us or our actors, one that would judge it 
only as a picture of the life of Lincoln. 


s E ARRANGED to have the pre- 
view in a theatre at Burlingame, 
several hundred miles from Los Ankeles. It 
wasn’t accompanied by any blare of trum- 
pets. There was simply a plain announce- 
ment that it would take the place of the 
regular program. There was to $ oneshow- 
ing, beginning at seven-thirty. When the 
icture began, the house was packed and 
kimäreds were still waiting outside. The 
proprietor told us we’d have to run it 
again to let these people see it. 

“*Why, we can’t do that,’ we told him. 
‘Tt will be eleven o’clock before we can 
finish the first showing, empty the theatre, 
and get another crowd inside. They won’t 
wait. Even if they do, the second run 
will last until long past midnight. They’ll 
get up and leave. And then it will be told 
around that the audience walked out on 
the picture.’ 

“*But you can’t disappoint these 
people,’ he insisted. ‘Some of them have 
come for miles just to see this picture.’ 

“Well, we finally consented. And at 
eleven o'clock over seven hundred people 
came into the theatre, after most of chemi 
had waited outside for three hours. When 
the picture was finished it was almost half 
past: one in the morning. But not one 
soul had left! I wished the man could 
have been there who had said to me ‘ Lin- 
coln’s dead, ain’t he?’ 

“Lincoln isn’t dead. But,” he added 
with a smile, “my brother and I were 
almost dead! As I said before, the past 
three years seem like twenty-five to me, 
or, in fact, like a whole lifetime of thinking 
and planning and struggling. I don’t be- 
lieve we ever could have gone through 
with it if it had been any other picture, or 
if we had been moved by any other pur- 
pose. We were trying to pay a debt we 
owed, and in the only way we could pay 
it—by helping to make Lincoln the in- 
spiration to othérs that he always has 
been, and always will be, to us.” 


The Song in the Dark 


(Continued from page 22) 


about her. He was sure she was not un- 
derground, since no one but the rescue 
shifts were allowed below. 

One crew was still repairing anal eine 
apparatus, renewing the trap doors an 
air stoppings; another crew, with gas 
masks, was clearing up and digging on the 
lowest level, where a lot of bad “roof” had 
come down. They had found nobody yet; 
and hoped not to for several hours, for 
anybody found in the part of the mine 
already reached would surely be dead. 
The hope was that the men had retreated 
to some far end of a cutting, where there 
remained a pocket of air, and that they had 


been able to seal it off from the afterdamp. 

Jim talked to several men and to a few 
of the women, who dully and stubbornly 
stood around in the mine building. Ni- 
colo’s wife was not there; she had gone 
home. Jim gradually realized that, in 
spite of the ceaseless work below, no re- 
sult was to be expected for some time. He 
went to the cottage of one of the assistant 
mine foremen and arranged for a room, 
then dried his clothes and had breakfast. 
At ten o’clock he went out to work again. 

The rain had stopped and the sun was 
spotting the little mine settlement with 
golden patches. He was on his way to in- 
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terview Nicolo’s wife, and presently he 
came to a cottage neater than its neighbors 
and with clean, white curtains at the 
front windows. He knocked at the door 
and, almost instantly, the door was opened 
and a young woman confronted him, with 
dark, wide eyes gazing into his. 

“What hev you?” she asked him; and, 
realizing that his coming suggested news 
from the mine, he replied quickly, “Noth- 
ing’s happened. I just came tosee you. I’m 
a newspaper man. You are Mrs. Baresi?” 

“ Nicole's wife, I am,” she said with the 
slightest of accents. 

Thee the mother of five children, she 
was not olderthan Lucy. Her smooth olive 
throat was exposed and her arms were 
bare, for she had rolled up the sleeves of 
her blue gingham house dress. She was 
shorter than Lucy and heavier, but in a 
madonna-like way. Instantly you thought 
of this woman as giving life. 

She said, “Eef my baby, you do not 
mind him, come in. Now "give him the 
bath.” 

of Barry-More is a new smart squared pattern we designed “I don’t mind a bit,” assured Jim and 
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ourselves and made of mellow tan or black calf imported stepped into the front room where, i in the 
from Holland. 


full sunlight which was streaming through 
the windows, was Lucy bent over a low 


pee table upon which stood a tin tub in which 
Ee more thana million young sat a four-months-old boy. 


men have learned to expect of 


Lucy was supporting him; and she was 


i doing her best to appear expert and easy 
Bostonians the sort of style that at it. But as the baby slipped slightly she 


: rabbed him in such a desperate grip that 
makes the new spring Barry-More Tin PaE Iane NRE 
so good looking. Their feet have 


_ When he had started laughing, he kept 
told them that under Bostonian style ebro ak ek AAA ier aa 


thing to laugh at that morning. And as 


is an uncommon amount of hand jim Teuetied, kes went red from her fore- 
. . . ea o her chin. 

work in building fine leather over 

the actual shape of the human foot Cts fore te etd nee 
—which is your foot. The Bostonian kins. THe-beat back his voand heid and 

i gurgled. 

merchant a your town now has “ Bambino mio!” his mother exclaimed; 
Barry-More in your size. and with the deftest of hands beneath her 


baby’s arms, she supported him and re- 
lieved Lucy; at the same time, for her 
assistant’s conspicuous embarrassment, 


Mrs. Baresi made explanation: 
“Miss Blaine, she come to see me. 
Alretty, Ferdinando, he is in ne tub. I 
hear tap at the door. I jump. I say, ‘One 
minute for me you hol’ the baby.’ She 
| posTONIANg| $10 do it for me very kind. 
SHOES” = “Very kind indeed,” Jim agreed sober- 
k 41 SEE THIS SIGN ly and, looking at Lucy, he knew that she 
pi F could have choked him cheerfully. 
MEN | Mrs. Baresi gazed from one of them to 
— q ee the oien Mozel It Pa Tera they 
O N BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. knew each other; so she offered no com- 
CORNO ee eee a ment, but busied herself with the baby’s 
bath. Lucy also remained silent. Jim, 
feeling the need of conversation, asked 
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*‘Daddy’s Here! 


Little hands and chubby faces pressed agains the 
window pane .. A welcome step upon the walk 
or on the stairs..The rush of little feet.. A 


99 


door flung open. . And then the welcome shout— “Daddy's Here!” . . “Daddy's 
Here!” To-night and to-morrow night, and for many, many nights, if Fate be kind, 
that simple little phrase that means so much will greet you as you reach your home . . 


“Daddy's Here! 


What a world of love and affection and dependence is summed 


up in those two short words! 


FETNA-IZE 


DADDY'S HERE!" Tonight, as you go 
home in the twilight of a winter's day and this 
welcome greets you at the door, sit down in some 
uiet corner and think a little while about the 
ture—not in fear and trembling, but with the same 
calm confidence that you plan the coming day. 
Have you enough life insurance? Suppose something 
should happen to-morrow that would take you suddenly 
Would there be enough money 
left to enable them to live happily through the long 
years in the same comfort that they are living now? 
Or would they be forced to go to work or be dependent 
on relatives for even the bare necessities of life? 
The greatest protection that you could possibly give 
your wife and children is the protection that comes 


through a life insurance policy with the Etna 
Life Insurance Company. We say the greatest 
protection because the Etna Life Insurance Com- 
pany and affliated companies are the strongest 
multiple-line insurance organization in the world. 


There is hardly any form of insurance that Ætna does 
not issue. To be fully AZtna-ized is to forestall financial 
disaster in every form—to know that, come what may, 
your future and the future of those dependent on you are 
absolutely safe. 


See the Ætna representative in your community. He 
is equipped by training and experience to provide full 
protection for your life—your property—and your busi- 
ness. You will find him a good man to know and a real 
friend. He certainly does know insurance. 


ÆTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY and affiliated companies. 


FETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


SURETY BONDS 
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BUR TE GLASS . . . WATER DAMAGE .. . FIR 


. TRANSPORTATION , . . FIDELITY BONDS . . . 
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down where it is dark; oh, yes, all black! 
But he sing—” and she sang “Donna è 
Mobile.” 

Her voice broke; but she continued: 
“That way! That how he sing! Oh, I 
sing not like Nicolo! He sing so gran’. 
For everybody he sing! Maybe somebody, 
down where it is so dark, he get afrar. 
Not Nicolo! Oh, no! ‘Corragio!’ he say, 
and hold him so strong. ‘Corragio, com- 
pare!’ Then nobody can be afrai’. And 
I know sometime he speak to me. He say 
soft, for only me to hear, ‘I will come 
back, my girl!’ He say, ‘Jo tornero, 
fanciulla mia!’ So he call me ‘fanciulla 
mia!’ An’ I know Nicolo, he come back!” 
And Nicolo’s fanciulla, his little girl, 
burst into tears. 


TH REE or four minutes later Lucy 
Blaine and Jim Steever were walking 
away from Nicolo’s home. 

“Well, I should think,” said Lucy, 
“you'd be feeling particularly illustrious 
juse now. You did such a considerate 
ittle act. There was that woman, packing 
about all she could bear with this waiting; 
she was holding up her end in a way Id 
pray for power to do, if I was ever in her 
place. Of course I could never be in her 
place, for I could never care for any man 
half her way. However, there she was, 
keeping hold of herself. Catch her weep- 
ing around the mine mouth! Not she! 
She’s listening for the bell, but till it rings 
she’s sticking to her post seeing after her 
children, feeding ’em, washing ’em, keep- 
ing ’em from getting frightened. Then 
in you walk on her, and ask her how she is 
feeling!” 

“T did not!” denied Jim. 

“About the same as.” 

Jim was feeling so particularly unillus- 
trious that he retorted, “Well, what were 
you doing there? I suppose you dropped 
in, as an old friend, to make a pleasant 
little social call.” 

“I did not. I came to get copy for 
about fourteen hundred stile which Pm 
supposed to shove on the wire this after- 
noon,” Lucy admitted. 

“Well,” said Jim again, “what are you 
going to shove?” 

“What’re you?” demanded Lucy. “I 
suppose you'll say, ‘I dropped in to 
interview the wife of Nicolo for the readers 
of the “Telegraph”; ” Lucy composed 
paraphrases of his imaginary story: “* ‘and 
there, in the miner’s simple home, I came 
upon the maiden lady correspondent for 
another paper awkwardly holding the 
baby in the bath. He was a four-months- 
old infant, the youngest of the family, as 
I ascertained by inquiry. Within five 
minutes I had Mrs. Baresi’s assurance 
that she believed her husband would re- 
turn; and in no time after that I had her 
in tears.’” 

Jim had no come-back, and changed 
the subject: “Where are we going?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lucy. ‘‘Don’t 
you? You started this way.” 

The path they took led away from the 
tiny town. They came to a bit of pasture 
land where the sun had dried the ground 
at the top of the slope. 

Below them lay the rows of miners’ cot- 
tages, the shining white sides of the store, 
the church with its steeple and belfry, and 
beyond, the black buildings about the 
mine and the stack, from which smoke 
was rising. 


The Song in the Dark, by Epwin BALMER 


“We’ll hear the bell, if it rings,” said 
Lucy. She meant that bell which would 
peal or toll when word reached the mine 
mouth that the rescuers had news below. 

Lucy said, “I think I’ve met my share 
of the women who are considered inter- 
esting to the general reader. Most of 
them have simply given me the sensa- 
tion of extreme ate buhi old 
four-flushers!” 

She had spoken with vehemence. But, 
after a pause, she went on more calmly, 
“Now, this morning is entirely different. 
I’m the four-flusher. That’s what I’m 
feeling. I don’t feel tired at all. I want 
to do something, because I’ve never felt 
so worthless in all my life as I do since 
I’ve spent a morning with Amata Baresi.” 

Jim gazed at her face, which was turned 
away from him. “What do you want to 
do?” he asked. 

She didn’t answer. ‘“Amata Baresi is 
undoubtedly the most benighted soul I 
have ever met,” Lucy continued. “She 
gets on without the most rudimentary 
conception of current thought about 
women. She hasn’t the slightest impulse 
to develop her personality—” 

“Oh, come now!” Jim objected. “Five 
children!” 

“You know what I mean!” Lucy re- 
torted. “I bet she hasn’t been to a lecture 
in her life—never heard of the approved, 
scientific regulation and limitation of the 
family. She’s simply blundered blindly 
ahead and had five of the loveliest children 
I ever saw. She’s probably not got two 
dollars in the bank, and hee husband’s 
down in a coal mine on the wrong side of 
a disaster. Ten to one he’s dead—the 
improvident emotionalist. Isn’t he?” 
Lucy asked. “Ten to one Nicolo’s dead, 
isn’t that so?” 

“All of ten to one,” Jim agreed. “Look 
here,” he went on suddenly, “I’ve met my 
share of four-flushers, too. Men mostly. 
I’m so fed up with ’em that I’d got to 
think everybody was a four-flusher or a 
fake. I came down here naturally wanting 
to think that about Nicolo—that he didn’t 
do what they said he did; that he didn’t 
mean to, if he did do it; or that he never 
really had a chance to get out of the mine 
himself. But he did... .” 


“ DOOM!” went the bell about twenty 

minutes later, while Lucy and Jim 
still sat on the slope. A second boom re- 
sounded, deep and slow; and when the 
bell beat again there could be no doubt 
that it sounded a toll. Reluctantly, at 
long, lingering intervals it beat: ‘‘ Boommm 
. . -boommm.” 

Lucy and Jim were on their feet. They 
looked toward the bell. Then they gazed 
at each other and tears filled Lucy’s eyes. 
Her lips quivered. “They've found 
them,” she said. “They’re dead.” 

“Maybe not all,” said Jim. 

Lucy clutched at his sleeve. “Oh, not 
Nicolo, anyway! Not Nicolo, Jim!” 

“Come!” said Jim and he clasped her 
hand. “The women are running.’ 

It was not Nicolo. The rescue crew had 
found two men dead, but they were in a 
different heading from that down which 
Nicolo had run. These two men had been 
killed by afterdamp; and of course this 
was no good omen. It told too plainly 
what must have happened to the rest of 
the men, unless they had found safe 
refuge somewhere. 
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The rescue crew made slow progress | 


along that APE into which Nicolo had 
disappeared, for they found a lot of “bad 
roof” had come down. This discovery 


held out hope, for if somebody had 


brought down the timbering before that 
second explosion, and so had sealed the 


| entries with roof and sand, the gas might 
| have been kept out, and the men farther 


on might have been protected. 

Several miners among those who had 
escaped remembered that Nicolo had 
worked in the original cutting under this 
“bad roof.” Surely he had known it; 


| likely it had been in his mind when he 


jumped to do something before the second 
explosion. 

ucy and Jim put this and other rele- 
vant matter on the wire for Chicago that 
evening. They waited up until very late, 
on the chance that more discoveries would 
be made before the press “run” started in 
Chicago. Then they separated and went 
to bed. 


BELL was beating in the night: 
4 ` “Behmm, behmm!”’ On and on, quick- 
ly and sharply i it beat. Not at all like the 


| toll of the et of yesterday; not at all 
It told | 


unwillingly ehmm, behmm!” 
of victory and triumph. 
Jim leaped from his bed, where he had 


| been sleeping without having undressed. 


Che dim gray of dawn was at his window, 
| and a voice was shouting, ‘ 
| alive! „Every man—all of them—all—all 
| right!” 

The shout ceased in the English tongue 
and others took it up; Jim heard the cries 
of women. He came out to the street, 
where they were running and calling to 
one another. The church was lighted. 
The whole village was aglow, and the 
electric lamps high up on the poles glinted 
on the sheds of the mine from which the 
cage was lifting the first of the twenty- 


right.” 

Of course they were not actually all 
right. A good deal of gas had got through 
that first barrier which Nicolo had created 
out of roof timbers and sand; a good deal 


The men had had no water and only bad 
air to breathe, and they had been lying, 
with lights out, sucking in the air close to 
the floor. 
again have strength, though most of them 
had to be carried out of the mine. 

“T don’t believe we could have pulled 
through—some of us,” 
rescued miners as the flickering torchlight 
fell on his drawn face, “if it hadn’t been 
for Nicolo—an’ the way he sang to us 
down there—in the dark!” 


JM. came upon Lucy in the crowd of 
excited women and children. What they 
saw, they described faithfully and well in 
their newspapers—all but one incident 
which occurred when the weaker men had 
been carried out and at last the rescuers 
brought Nicolo from the mine. 

Lucy and Jim both told how the crowd 
cried out to him; how they cheered and 
wept; how they wanted to get hold of 


him. But neither mentioned how he 


| looked when he saw his wife; neither 


described nor even attempted to describe, 
how she stepped toward him and he, lift- 


CASN a irae ee ji ing himself on one elbow, with his other | 


‘Everybody’s | 


two miners who had been found to be “all ' 


also had seeped beyond the second bar- | | 
rier, which he had engineered farther on. | 


But they were alive, and would | 


gasped one of the , 
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105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


George M. Forman & Company, 
Dept. 73, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Please mail me without obligation a copy of your 


wooklet, “How to Select Safe Bonds,” givi the 
Eight Tests of Safety,” which have prevent loss 
thousands of investors. 
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a definite system of Bank Safeguards. They 
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hand made his flourish of joy toward her 
and said, “Jo ritorno, fanciulla mia!” 

They wanted those words for them- 
selves; they wanted more than those 
words; far, far more of what they had 
found at Macara mine they wanted. 

They went for a walk together after 
they had finished their assıgnments at* 
Macara and while they were waiting for a 
train unimportant enough to stop at 
Groton. 

“Well,” announced Jim, “you and I, 
old dear, are going to have a hard time 
keeping our faces straight before each 
other when were back to modernism 
again. Maybe we can keep up the bluff 
before the rest that we’re hard-boiled; 
but you and I—we certainly have the 
goods on each other.” 

““Who’s ashamed?” “Pm 
not.” 

“And you’re not over it, dear?” Jim 
left out the “old” this time. 

“Over what?” 

“Your feeling about Amata Baresi; the 
feeling you mentioned yesterday—that 
you want to do something!” 

“No; I’m not!” said Lucy boldly; and 
then she looked away: “And I don’t 
mean ever to get over it.” 


HE HAD started this talk on a path 
which led by a little stream which had 
a grove of trees, so that they were alone. 
Suddenly{his arms were around her. 

“And I don’t mean ever to let you. I’ve 
got something I can’t get over, Lucy. I 

uess I caught it down here—from Nicolo. 

leant you for my wife and not in any 
‘modern’ way. I want you as you are, not 
as you and I have pretended to be. I 
want to learn to care, and make you care, 
like they care. Love, I mean; let’s say it. 
I want to love, and make you love, like 
that!” 

She struggled a little: 
want to, but I can’t.’ 

“You can; we can. I saw you the other 
night when you were aslee n the train. 
I went and looked at you. Then I saw you 
on the hill yesterday, and this mornin 
at the mine when Nicolo came out. f 
know you now!” 

She said, very quietly, “I saw you, too; 
not asleep, but all the other times. But 

oh” — she pressed him from her a very 

little—‘‘ how could you laugh at met’ 

“Whe n?” 

“You know when!” 

“But I didn’t mean to hurt you, dear!” 

“Oh, didn’t you know I never wanted 
an thing i in all my life like being able to 
hold him right?” 

“Forgive me, dear,” said Jim. 

“PIl show you, some day!” 

“Oh, will you!” e kissed her. 
“ Fanciulla mia!” 

“What?” 


“Fanciulla mia, Lucy.” 


said Lucy. 


“Jim, I can’t. I 


‘A MOTHER-AND-SON Partnership 
That Has Lasted for 60 Years” is the 
title under which the story of H. G. 
Selfridge, one of the greatest mer- 
chants in the world, is told next 
month. ‘‘Our first big dream,” he 
says, ‘‘was to have a cottage with a 
bay window in it! But later we 
dreamed of bigger things, and one by 
one we have made those dreams come 
true.” 
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Te BUILD up a surplus in- 
vested in safe bonds should be 
a common ambition. For the aver- 
age man it is the surest way to make 
progress financially. 


The Halsey, Stuart & Co. In- 
vestment Plan fits perfectly into 
such a scheme. It establishes a 
means of obliging the investor to 
save and invest regularly a deter- 
mined part of his income—then 
makes his savings grow remarkably 
through the process of compound 
interest. 


Accumulating $50,000 
in Safe Bonds 


at age 60 or before is within the 
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come. Business men, professional 
men and high-salaried executives 
can set a much higher mark and 
build toward it with assurance. 


This Booklet Tells How 


«A Sure Road to Financial 
Independence,” tells howthe 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Invest- 
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incomes—shows how to apply 
it on incomes from $2500 to 
$50,000 a year. Let us send 
you a copy, without obliga- 
tion. Ask for booklet aAM-3. 
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Valuable lands, buildings, ex- 
pensive equipment, intricate 
machinery—these are some of 
the assets back of the bonds 
of strong industrial companies. 


To such impressive values 
must be added the less tangi- 
ble factors of experienced man- 
agement, earning ability and 
good will, if the purchaser of 
industrial securities is to have 
a thoroughly desirable invest- 
ment. 


BONDS 


Careful analysis of manage- 
ment and earnings, as well 
as of physical equipment, 
always precedes the recom- 
mendation of such securities 
by The National City Com- 
pany. 

Our monthly publication 
gives a broad range of bonds 
from which to select. You 
ought to have a copy. 

Call, or upon request we 
will mail one to you. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the 
United States, Canada and abroad 
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How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich 


‘THOUGH never favored by fortune, Henry Wilkinson died leaving 
The small sums he was able to save never would have 
amounted to much but for a discovery Henry made of the power of 
compound interest. By a simple but unsuspected method Henry Wilkinson 
doubled his money and doubled it again. 
Henry Wilkinson's system is not a secret. 
There is nothing left to chance or luck. 
investment which you or anyone else can follow. 
Henry Wilkinson and for free booklet, 


Interest payable twice yearly. 
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How a Famous Ex- 
pert Solves Mysteri- 
ous Crimes 


(Continued trom page 40) 


that it might interest the lad. It did! It 
opened a new world for him—the realm 
of the infinitely little. To-day he is the 
unquestioned sovereign of that kingdom 
when it gets into court. He has testified 
as an expert witness in one hundred ane 
sixty-eight homicide cases alone, and i 
thousands of cases of lesser im canes. 

At twenty-two he decided he wanted 
to be a druggist. So he entered she College 
of Pharmacy of the College of the City of 
New York, and was graduated at twenty- 
five. Then he went to Auburn, New York, 
where he now lives, and got a job in a 
drug store. 

During all this time he kept on working 
with his microscope. His ambition then 
was to have a drug store of his own some 
day. He never dreamed that he would 
create his present strange and interesting 
profession. That came later, in a very 
curious way. 

There were two women in the town 
who, although they were neighbors, 
couldn’t get along together. One of them 
kept chickens; but the chickens died sud- 
denly—also suspiciously. The owner in- 
sisted on an investigation and the prose- 
cuting attorney looked into the case. 
Then he went to see young Hamilton. 

“Albert,” he said, “here’s a chicken’s 
crop. I know you’re pretty handy with 
your microscope. I wish youd tell me, 
if you can, whether this chicken died of 
poison; and, if so, what kind.” 

Hamilton examined the crop and its 
contents, and made a chemical analysis. 

“There is no poison in the crop,” he 
reported. 

“Well, Pm glad to hear they died a 
natural death,” said the relieved official. 

apl didn’ t say that,” interrupted Ham- 
ilton. “I said there was no poison in the 
crop. But they were poisoned, all the 
same!” 

“How could they be poisoned without 
poison?” gasped ac mystified attorney. 

“Salt,” said Hamilton tersely. “‘ Salt 
mixed with corn meal. It’s good for 
folks—but it’s poison to chickens.” 

He got quite a little local reputation 
out of that case, and soon afterward a 
man who had a suit against a city asked 

im to investigate the water supply. 
Hamilton did, with the result that the 


city settled out of court. 


Then, along in the early nineties, came 
the famous Sheldon murder case that was 
to make Hamilton famous as a criminal 
investigator. 


HELDON was a well-to-do farmer in 

northern New York. One morning, one 
of his sons, who was plowing in a field not 
far from the house, heard a sound like a 
shot. A few minutes later he saw his 
father come out, hitch up a buggy and 
drive off. The boy continued his plow- 
ing for a while, then went to the house. 
where he found his mother’s body on the 
floor. A shot through the brain had 
killed her. 
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Sheldon, who was arrested on a charge 
of murder, declared that his wife had 
committed suicide. By careful compari- 
son of the effect of gunshot wounds at 
varying distances, and aided by an in- 
enious contrivance of his own invention, 
Failon was able to show that it would 
have been impossible for the woman to 
have fired the shot. Sheldon was con- 
victed; and, before his execution, he 
confessed that he had carefully staged the 
crime to simulate suicide. 

It was in this case that Hamilton 
evolved the definition of the “contact 
shot” that is now standard all over the 
world. Whenever the effect of a gun- 
shot is studied, to learn whether or not 
the weapon was in actual contact with 
the victim, Hamilton’s method is fol- 
lowed. Although interesting, it is too 
technical for explanation in a short 
article. 

Following the Sheldon case Hamilton 
gave most of his time to his new profes- 
sion. He had saved up money enough to 
purchase the drug store where he had 
clerked in Auburn; but he now hired a 
man to take his place while he was away 
working on his cases. 


Two years after the Sheldon murder 
the little town of Sackett’s Harbor, on 
the shore of Lake Ontario, in northern 
New York, was the scene of a double 
murder. 

At about two o’clock one summer night, 
a team of horses attached to a buggy 
dashed into town, clattered down the 
street and came to a stop in front of the 
livery stable. There was no driver. 

The night man, when he ran out to take 
the horses, was horrified to see the body 
of a woman hanging, head down, over the 
side of the vehicle, with her knees caught 
under the seat. In the bottom of the 
buggy, jammed in between the seat and 
the dashboard, was the body of a second 
woman. Both had been shot to death. 

The liveryman got the sheriff, and in a 
short time the whole town was buzzing 
with excitement. The women were well- 
known. One was a cook in the household 
of an officer stationed at the barracks on 
the outskirts of the town. The other, the 
younger of the two, was maid in another 
officer’s household. The maid was un- 
married. The cook had a husband but 
did not live with him. He occupied a 
shack by the side of the road out beyond 
the military reservation. 

While speculation was still rife as to 
the identity of the murderer and the mo- 
tive for the killing, a telephone message 
came from the barracks. At four o’clock 
a soldier had crawled in on his hands and 
knees, bleeding from three pistol wounds 
and cuts on his head. He was dripping wet. 

According to his story, he had asked the 
younger of the two women to go riding 
with him, and she had said she would 
if the other woman, the cook, was in- 
vited. The cook consented to go, the 
soldier hired the rig at the livery stable, 
and the three drove about the country 
roads until after midnight. 

They were returning to town, the 
soldier said, and had just passed the 
shack inhabited by the cook’s husband. 
The horses were going at a walk, when 
suddenly the figure of a man leaped out 
of the darkness and seized the bridle rein 
of the near horse. 


Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


In the simple act of lifting the telephone receiver from its 
hook every subscriber becomes the marshal of an army. At 
his service, as he needs them, a quarter of a million men and 
women are organized in the Bell System. One skilled corps of 
the telephone army moves to place him in talking connection 
with his neighbor in the next block, in the next state or across 
the continent. Another highly trained corps is on duty to keep 
the wires in condition to vibrate with his words. Still others 
are developing better apparatus and methods, manufacturing 
and adding new equipment, and installing new telephones to 
-increase the subscriber’s realm of command. 


The terrain of the telephone army is the whole United States, 
dotted with 14,000,000 instruments, all within range of the 
subscriber’s telephone voice. Even in the remote places this 
army provides equipment and supplies. Its methods of opera- 
tion are constantly being improved, that each user may talk 
to his friends with increased efficiency. Millions of money are 
spent in its permanent works. Yet its costs of operation are 
studiously held to the minimum, that the subscriber may con- 
tinue to receive the cheapest as well as the best telephone service 
in the world. 


The permanent objective of the Bell System army is to meet 
the telephone needs of the nation—a hopeless task were not 
its command unified, its equipment adequately maintained and 
its personnel trained in the latest developments of telephone art. 
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What It Will Do 


Roasts all kinds of 
meats, fowls and fish; 


a 5-pound roast uses 
electricity about 20 
to 25 minutes, 

Cooks all vege- 
tables—Eight medium 
sized potatoes require 
electricity about 8 to 
12 minutes. 

Does all baking— 
A pan of biscuits, a 
cake, beans, use elec- 
tricity 12 to 15 minutes. 

A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Cooks a 


boiled dinner complete 
—using clectricity about 
40 minutes. 

Broils- Fries- Toasts 
Stews—Makes Coffee, 
Boils Tea Kettle. 


Broils Steaks and 
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1075% Fuel 


Cost 


meals. With the same 


electric current that lights your home you can do all your cooking at one-fourth to one- 


half the cost of any other method. 


electric range, plus every advantage of 
a good gasoline or oil cook-stove. 


Better Meals—Less Cost 


Use Electricity, 14 to 43 Cooking Time 


You prepare the entire family meals with less effort 
and less cost than ever before. High priced cuts of meat 
can be discarded for lower priced cuts and inexpensive 
food equally appetizing, more nutritious and 
healthful. No * watching. No worrying about 
burning. Broils Steaks and Chops to perfection. 
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No Special Wiring Nerse tor witing and natures, 


Attaches to any electric socket, the same as electric iron 


. No clocks to set. 
to regulate. No thermometers to watch. No radiators or 
discs to heat. You use electricity only to e food 
to the cooking point. It, then, automatically shuts itself 
off. The heat you pay for is used for only one-fourth to 
one-third of the cooki time. Guaranteed Wear-Ever 
aluminum utensils furnished with it. It is 
lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode. 


aluminum 
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had more delicious, better-cooked 
meals, send it right back and your 
money will be instantly refunded. 
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DREER'S 


GARDEN BOOK 


is a household word with 
leading amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. You will 
find it indispensable when 
planning your garden this 
year—as a reference book 
for the latest and best in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, and 
for its explicit cultural in- 
structions. 

It contains hundreds of 
photo - engravings, some in 
natural color, illustrating the 
Dreer specialties in Vegeta- 
bles and Flowers. 

There isa free copy of this 
invaluable Garden Book for 


you, if you will mention this 
publication. 
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Give your wife a pair of 
Bernard Pliers (No. 102) for 
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a hundred uses for them 
from drawing the tendons 
of poultry or binding and 
cutting the cords of a roast, 
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metals that have other 
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No. 120 Bernard Round 
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Catalog “‘A’’ free 
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Without speaking a word he began 

firing a revolver at the occupants of the 
uggy. One of the first shots fired, the 

soldier said, struck him, but nevertheless 
he saw by the light of the pistol flashes, 
that the assailant was the cook’s husband. 
After his gun was empty the assassin 
came back to the buggy and clubbed the 
soldier into unconsciousness with the butt 
of his weapon. 

When he again came to himself the 
soldier said he found himself struggling in 
shallow water. He managed to get ashore 
and discovered he was on the bank of 
the lake not far from the barracks. With 

reat difficulty he made his way there. 
“hat was all he knew. 

As soon as he got the particulars by 
telephone from the fort, the sheriff and a 
couple of deputies went out to the shack 
where the cook’s husband lived. It was 
now almost daylight. They found the 
man in bed and had to rouse him from an 
apparently sound slumber. At first he 
seemed unable to understand their er- 
rand; but when it was made clear to him, 
he indignantly denied that he had any- 
thing to do with the killing. 

The sheriff, however, found the man’s 
trousers hanging over a chair—and there 
were fresh blood stains on them! A basin 
of bloody water was on a bench near the 
door, and near it was a cake of soap with 
blood on it. The man accounted for this 
by saying that he had killed a chicken 
that day and had got some of the biood 
on his hows and clothing. The sheriff 
treated this explanation with the con- 
tempt he thought it deserved. 

There had been rain in the afternoon, 
and under the man’s bed the sheriff found 
a pair of shoes covered with fresh mud, 
similar to that in the road. The man 
was arrested and imprisoned. Public 
opinion was so strong against him that 
there was talk of a lynching. 

One of the most convincing pieces of 
evidence against the man was the fact 
that he had been heard to say repeatedly 
that if he ever caught his wife runnirg 
around with the soldiers from the barracks 
he would shoot her. 


HAMILTON, who happened to be in 
the neighborhood on another matter, 
heard of the case. It roused his interest; 
for the evidence, he said, was too clear to 
be convincing. The prosecuting attorney 
invited him to look over the exhibits. 
Hamilton did so, and then asked the pros- 
ecutor where the fatal shots had struck 
the victims. 

“In the neck—both of them.” 

“Which way did the bullets enter?” 

“Why,” the prosecuting attorney said, 
“from the front, of course. That’s where 
they were fired from.” 

But Hamilton wasn’t satisfied. So he 
had the bodies exhumed, and found that 
the women had been shot in the neck, all 
right—but that the bullets had entered from 
the rear! 

Then he examined the soldier’s wounds 
and the clothing he had worn that night. 
One bullet had passed upward across his 
b dy, through the lapel of his coat and 
made a slight wound in his chin. Another 
had entered the side of the neck and 
ranged upward. The third had struck 
him on the jawbone, just below the tem- 
ple, followed the bone downward and 
lodged in his chin. Two bullets had been 
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removed. One was of .22 caliber, the other 
was .32—yet the soldier had said nothing 
abou the assailant’s using more than one 
un 

j Hamilton next examined the buggy, 
which had been unused since the crime. 
In the bottom of it he found several 
burned matches, and two or three exploded 
shells. They were of .32 caliber. He 
learned that the side curtains had been 
down the night of the drive. He exam- 
ined them, and found there were no holes 
in them, nor in the back curtain. 

The fringe on the front of the cushion 
was scorched and singed. And on the 
cook’s body he found a burn, nearly a 
foot long and three inches wide, across the 
chest. Her clothing showed a similar 
burned area. 

In addition to two bullet wounds at 

_the base of the skull, the cook had a 
powder-burned area on her cheek, where 
a revolver had been fired close to her face 
without the bullet touching her skin. 
Hamilton worked out the diameter of the 
explosion, and from this was able to show 
the distance from which the shot was 
fired and the direction from which it had 


me. 

It had been fired less than a foot from 
her face, and from her right as she sat in the 
buggy. The soldier, being the driver, sat 
on the right side of the seat. The maid 
sat in the middle, and the cook on the 
left side. The shot, then, had come from 
where the soldier sat in the buggy. 


HAMILTON now suggested that the 
soldier be locked up. This caused 
considerable derision. 

“He didn’t do it!” they said. “Why, 
the poor man was nearly dead himself ý 

The prosecuting attorney, however, 
knew something about Hamilton and his 
methods, and the soldier was put in jail. 

A new witness now appeared. A 
woman who lived on a farm up a side 
road, in the opposite direction from town 
and a mile and a half from where the 
shooting was said to have taken place, 
came forward, and said that on the night 
in question she had heard a young woman 
crying out, “Oh, don’t, George!” And, 
after that, she heard shots. 
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high, thick grass, and separated from the | — 7) EE 
road by a rail fence. On the top rail he 
found blood stains. Inside the fence, in 
the grass, he found the footprints of a 
man and a woman going toward the 
center of the field. Then they stopped, 
and the man’s footprints returned alone to 
the fence. They were deeper than the 
similar prints going into the field. The 
inference was obvious. He had carried a 
heavy burden coming back. 

Farther up the main road, in the grass 
by the side of the wagon track, a farmer 
found a small pistol, badly rusted from 
exposure. It was identified as the proper- 
ty of the cook, and it was known that she 
had carried it after her husband had 
threatened her. Jt was of .22 caliber. 

Hamilton now asked to be shown the 
place where the soldier said he had 
crawled out of the lake. It was a lonely 
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scientious train- 
ing by our faculty 
made this possible. 
Today trained illus- 
trators who draw 
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send you the book free. 
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stretch of beach. He found that the 
buggy had been driven into the water, 
and out again; and that, soon after com- 
ing out, the horses had suddenly broken 
into a gallop. He was now ready to say 
what had actually happened the night of 
the murder. 

The soldier was a married man but did 
not live with his wife. The maid was a 
devout Catholic. He had been paying her 
attentions, and had repeatedly asked her 
to go away with him, but she had re- 
fused. On this night he had renewed his 
request, which had been vigorously op- 
posed by the cook. There had been a 
quarrel, which reached fever heat, and 
the soldier allowed his furious anger to 
take possession of him. He drew a re- 
volver, reached around the back of the 
seat, and shot the cook in the back of the 
neck. 

Severely wounded though she was, the 
woman managed to get out her own little 
weapon, and returned’ the fire, inflicting 
two comparatively slight wounds on the 
soldier. Then she was killed by a shot 
which penetrated her brain. 


OW completely maddened, the soldier 
iN turned the team, drove back until he 
reached the side road, and turned into 
it. He probably threatened the younger 
girl with the same fate as the cook’s if 
she made any noise. When they had 
reached the rail fence he stopped the 
team. Suddenly realizing that she had 
been the only witness of the cook’s mur- 
der and that he intended to kill her too, 
she leaped out of the buggy and fled over 
the fence with the soldier after her. He 


— 


caught her in the middle of the field and 
shot her. Then he carried her body back 
to the buggy. 

Up to this time his actions had been 
entirely unreasoning. He had killed the 
first woman in a fit of anger; the second 
crime was to cover up the first. Now he 
was confronted with the necessity for 
disposing of the bodies. 

For some time he drove about aimlessly. 
He had nothing to dig with, and no plan 
for concealing his victims came to him. 
As his excitement lessened and the in- 
evitable reaction came on, he grew more 
and more despairing. At one time he 
stopped the horses and lighted matches to 
see whether the women were actually 
dead. In doing this he unwittingly set 
fire to the cook’s clothing and it gained 
some headway before he discovered it. In 
putting it out he slightly burned his 
fingers. Hamilton found the traces of 
these burns afterward. 

The murderer finally decided to throw 
the bodies into the lake; but when he 
reached the lake shore he began to fear 
that the bodies would be discovered. It | 
was known that he was with the women, 
and as soon as the bodies were found 
suspicion would be directed to him. As 
he drove out of the water back onto the | 
beach, he suddenly gave way completely 


to despair and decided that he might as 


well end the job by his own suicide. So 
he reloaded the pistol and got out of the | 
buggy: x, ia i | 

Standing beside the vehicle, he placed 
his revolver to his temple and pulled the 
trigger. At the sound of the shot, the | 
team, already restive and uneasy, dashed 
off and ran back to the stable from which 
| they had been hired. 
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But the soldier’s aim, which had been 
so deadly for others, was defective in his 
own case. He shot too low; and the bul- 
let, instead of piercing his brain, ranged 
down the jaw bone and stopped in his chin. 

The remainder of his story was true. 
He did recover consciousness 1n the water 
and, after great effort, made his way back 
to the barracks. The yarn that he told on 
arriving there was one he had concocted 
on his way. 

He admitted, after the other man had 
been freed and after his own conviction, 
that the story Hamilton had reconstructed 
from circumstantial evidence, was true in 
every detail. 


ONE of Hamilton’s most interesting ex- 
periences grew out of an assassination 
in a little town in Colorado where he had 
been called to work on a handwriting 
case. A short time before his arrival this 
murder had set the community im an up- 
roar. One night a banker, one of the most 
esteemed men in the locality, was at 
supper with his wife. Back of him, as he 
sat facing his wife at the table, was a win- 
dow, but the shade was not drawn. 

Suddenly the woman heard a muffled 
report and, with a single groan, her 
husband toppled over on the table, dead. 
At the same time she felt a stinging 
sensation in her cheek. When she put 
her hand on the spot it came away cov- 
ered with blood. With rare presence of 
mind she flew to the telephone, called the 
family doctor, and asked him to notify 
the hari Within a few moments the 
two men arrived. 

So far as the husband was concerned, 
the doctor instantly pronounced him be- 
Then he noticed that the 
woman was wounded, and from her cheek 
he extracted a bit of twisted metal. 

In the meantime the sheriff had not 
been idle. He examined the neat little 
hole that had been drilled through the 
window pane, and the wound in the dead 
man’s body. He noticed that fragments 
of plaster had fallen from the wall, and 
a search disclosed another piece of bent 
metal, similar to the one that had hurt 
the woman. He compared the two frag- 


ments and stated that, beyond a doubt, |. 


acket,” or hard 


they were parts of the “ ja 
ullet of a high- 


metal case in which the 
power rifle is enclosed. 
The sheriff was familiar with firearms 
of every kind. Therefore, when he had 
measured, roughly, the hole in the win- 
observed the wound, he 
unhesitatingly declared that the bullet 


| had been fired from a rifle of .25 caliber. 


| let. 


But there are a number of variations of 
the .25 caliber, as every sportsman knows. 
There is, first, the little .25 automatic 
pistol; then comes the 25.20 rifle, the 
25.35, and finally the 250-3000. But, he 
said, the metal jacket was made of copper. 
That completely identified the rifle. Onl 
the 250-3000 has a copper-jacketed bak 
All the others are steel. 

The town was humming with the news 
of the crime by the next day. Everyone 
knew the sheriff’s opinion as to the na- 
ture of the weapon with which the banker 
had been murdered. 

The next morning a local hardware 
dealer informed the sheriff that, only a 
few days before, he had sold a 250-3000 
rifle, several boxes of ammunition, and a 
Maxim silencer. 
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The irregularity of beard growth has bee 
a handicap to shaving comfort and shavin 
speed. 

Facial hairs grow in all directions. Th 
magnified diagram above shows a fair sam 
ple. 

Some stick out straight, some lean towar 
the razor, others away from it. Some twis 
and turn and try to go back into the ski 
again. 

But now the position of the hairs is n 
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dermutation by Mennen chemists has mad 
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“Who bought it?” asked the sheriff. 

“The banker’s youngest son!” 

This boy, for he was hardly more than 
that, was married and lived on a ranch 
near town. Upon being notified of his 
father’s death the previous night, he had 
come into town. Later he had gone back 
home. 

The sheriff, after his interview with 
the hardware man, rode out to the boy’s 
house; but the lad denied that he had 
ever purchased such a weapon, or even 
seen one. But the sheriff, of course, 
took him back to town and to the hard- 
ware store. When he was confronted with 
the record of the sale, and with his own 
cancelled check with which the firearm had 
been purchased, he broke down and ad- 
mitted that he had the gun. 

Leaving him in custody, the sheriff 
returned to the ranch, where he found the 
rifle. It had been “taken down.” The 
barrel was hidden between the board 
lining of the granary and the wall. The 
silencer was Pumed in the manure pile, 
and the stock was in the hay loft. This 
looked pretty bad. Still, the lad persisted 
in his denial of the crime. 

“What made you hide that gun, then?” 
asked the sheriff, and all his unhapp 
prisoner could say was that he didn’t 
know. 

The boy was refused bail and was 
imprisoned to await trial. Feeling was 
bitter against him and, although there 
was no other evidence available in the 
case, no doubt a jury drawn from the 
county, where everyone knew and liked 
his father, would have convicted him. 

At this point the young man’s attorney 
asked Hamilton to look into the case. 
The sheriff told the expert what he had 
observed at the scene of the crime; and 
with this meager material to work on, 
Hamilton returned to his laboratory at 
Auburn. 

First, he purchased a new 250-3000 
rifle. Then he set up a dummy figure 


behind a pane of glass and fired at it from | 


various angles. But at the first shot he 
knew that the banker had never been 


killed with a gun of that type! 
“T WANT you to keep the character of 
this gun firmly fixed in your mind,” 
Hamilton told me. “It is a rifle of small 
caliber which fires a bullet at great 
velocity. When the projectile leaves the 
muzzle of the gun it is traveling at the 
rate of 3,000 feet per second! 

“You probably remember,” he said 
with a smile, “how, in your school days, 
you used to speculate on what would hap- 
pen if an irresistible force met an im- 


movable body. Well, that’s about what | 


happens when the 250-3000 bullet strikes 
an object. Both the bullet and the tar- 
et are, to a certain extent, destroyed. 
he bullet is traveling so swiftly that it 
can’t stop; it explodes. And the sub- 
stance of which the target is composed 
can’t separate and allow the bullet to 
pass through, so it explodes too! At least, 
the area around the point where the 
bullet strikes is utterly destroyed. 
“When I fired at a dummy figure be- 
hind a pane of glass, what happened? 
The glass just vanished out of existence 
and the dummy was untouched! There was 
no neat little hole, such as was found in 
the banker’s window. There was a huge 
gaping aperture a foot or more in diam 
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betrayed 
Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 


she was not fastidious. 
At a distance she had appeared 
i 


unusually neat, immaculate. 
But upon their first face-to-face 
meeting he discovered that her teeth 
were not clean. And he soon lost 
interest. 

So many people overlook this one 
matter of fastidiousness. And do so 
in spite of the fact that in conversa- 
tion the teeth are the one most 
noticeable thing about you. 

Notice today how you, yourself, 
watch another person’s teeth when 
he or she is talking. If the teeth are 
not well kept they at once become 
a liability. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new 
way. At last our chemists have discovered a 
polishing ingredient that really cleans with- 


out scratching the enamel—a difficult problem 
—solved at last. 

You will notice the improvement even in 
the first few days And you know it is 
cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, have found for you also the really 
safe dentifrice. 
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Muscular aches — they seem so 
hard to reach, buried as they are 
under layers and layers of bodily 
tissue. 

Yet relief is easily at hand. Over 
the aching place, gently spread 
Sloan’s Liniment. You don’t have 
to rub it in. ` 

Immediately you feel a warm 
glow of comfort, then — almost 
suddenly—the pain is gone. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s from your drug- 
gist today. 
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eter! The rest of the pane was covered 
with a fine network of radiating cracks 
that looked like frost. 

“I tried something else. I hun 
ordinary rubber hot-water bag full of 
water against a board and fired at it. 
After I pulled the trigger I had to rub my 
eyes to convince myself they were not 
playing me tricks. The hot water bag was 
gone! And, so far from showing a bullet 
mark, the board wasn’t even wet! The | 
water had gone the same place the bag did, 
wherever that was. 

“This left only one possible wa 
which the son’s rifle might have been | 
used to kill his father. It might have 
been fired with a reduced charge. I dis- 
counted this, because I doubted whether | 
the boy possessed the necessary tools to 
load a cartridge with a reduced charge. | 
Nevertheless, it was possible. 

“T went back to Colorado and asked 
the sheriff for the bits of metal he had | 
taken from the woman’s cheek and from | 
the wall. After considerable demur, the 
court permitted the sheriff to turn them 
over to me. I analyzed them, and made 
a discovery. 

“The metal was oxidized, 
looked like copper, but it wasn’t. 
chrome nickel steel. 

“At the trial I repeated my experiments 
for the benefit of the jury. T hen, at their 
request, a calf was AiE Pe into a field 
near the courthouse and I shot it with the 
boy’s gun. Where the bullet went in 
there was a hole nearly an inch-in diam- 
eter. Where it came out you could have 
put your two fists in and have had room 
for something more. 

“As the whole case against the boy 
turned on his possession of a weapon 
with which the crime might have been 
committed, and as my observations 
showed conclusively that it could not have | 
been committed with that weapon, the 
charge against him was dismissed. The | 
real assassin was never caught.” 

This case shows what a dangerous 
thing faulty observation may be, and, 
aedon, how guiltily an innocent 
man may act if he is surprised with the 
accusation that he has committed a se- 
rious crime. 


in 


so that it 
It was 


OT all of Hamilton’s cases are homi- 

cides. In fact, most of them are of 
other natures. He is acknowledged to be an 
expert in many lines. He is a chemist, 
biologist, and toxicologist (expert in 
poisons). He is a finger-print expert, 
and a handwriting expert. 

Some of his cases are amusing. A 
friend of his came to him one day and 
said! “Al, I’ve got something here Ewan 
you to look at. It was sold to me for a 
high-power stock food; but it seems like | 
my cattle get kind of peaked on it.’ 

‘Hamilton put it under the inevitable 
microscope for a moment and then re- 
ported to his friend: “Your ‘stock food’ 
is a mixture of buckwheat hulls and pul- | 
verized coconut shell. It has about the 
same nutritive value as an ordinary pav- 
ing brick.” 

Another time, a can of chloride of lime, 
such as is used for disinfecting purposes in | 
many households, exploded, seriously in- 
juring a farmer’s little girl. He brought 
a suit against the company which sold it. 
Hamilton analyzed it to find out what | 

caused the explosion. When he related | 


| counts. 
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for better positions at better pay. They have 
been doing it for 32 years. They are training 


over 180,000 right now. They are ready and 
anxious to help you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7494-C, Scranton, Penna, 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management O Salesmanship 

Industrial Management O Advertising 

Personnel Organization (C Better Letter: 

Trafic Management jA Show Card 


Business Law 

Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 

Private Secretar; 

Spanish French 


TECHNICAL AND IND 
eee Engineering 


on School Subjects 


RIAL COURSES 
Architect 

Blue Print Reading 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry Q Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanica! Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
O Machine Shop Practic 
Rallroad Positions 
Gas Engine Opera 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and 


Name.. 


Street 
Address 


City... 


Occupation.. 

Persons resi p! 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Montreal, Canada 
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center of sheet and flap of envelope only.) Type is Plate Gothic, 
designed especially for clearness and good taste. Makes a per- 
sonal stationery you ‘will An ideal gift 
printed with your friend’s na: 
Just send your name and addre write or print clearly) with $1.00 
west of Denver and outside the U. S. $1.10) and this generous box 
of stationery will come to you neatly packed, postage prepaid. 
Money returned if youare not more than satisfied. Order today! 


National Stationery Co, 1003, Leola Beery 
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his findings to the attorney for the lime 
company, the lawyer promptly settled 
the case with the farmer. 

The officials of the lime company then 
retained Hamilton, on their own account, 
to find a remedy that would forever pre- 
vent the possibility of such an explosion 
in the future. After an investigation, 
Hamilton discovered that there were cer- 
tain impurities in the rock from which 
some of the lime was made; and he found 
that this rock came from just two quarries 
in the whole United States. All other stone 
was free from them. 

When the lime company paid him his 
fee they declared that his prompt and 
accurate investigation had given them 
time to withdraw all the dangerous 
chloride of lime from the market, and they 
estimated that he had saved them eight 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Hamilton is prosperous, but he is far 
from being Saalih y. His interest in the 
profession he has created has led him to 
consider the case, instead of thinking of 
what he could get out of it. He still owns 
the drug store in which he clerked as a 
youth when he solved the case of the 
chickens that were “poisoned without 
poison.” 

For that first case he got a fee of five 
dollars. The biggest fee he ever got was 
seven ahousand dollars; but he worked 
on that case for three years. 
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The World’s 
Most Fascinating 
Volumes— 


` Sent free—for your approval 


Have The Mentor Library, in permanent 
form, in your own home. Through no 
other work can you possibly obtain such 
a vast amount of valuable, interesting, 
broadening information, in those spare 
minutes that otherwise would be lost to 
you forever. 


Make the Most of Your 
Spare Time! 


a Mentor volume anywhere. You 
will find before you some fascinating 
page. It may be the history of Joan of 
Arc, a portrait of Napoleon, a travelogue 
of Yellowstone Park, a chart of the 
planets, the story of an immortal piece of 
literature. Every page contains some- 
thing you not only want to know more 
about, but something you will thoroughly 
enjoy. 

Always timely —for every age 
The best minds in America have built The 
Mentor Library—great scientists, critics, 
mountaineers, artists, musicians, writers, 
and travelers. And every article is em- 
bellished with beautiful full-page gravure 
and color plates and a rich profusion of 
splendid text illustrations. 


These handsome volumes will widen your 
cultural background, bring you a thou- 
sand new and fascinating interests, and 
give you a firm standing among well-in- 
formed, successful men and women. 

The woman in her club, the man in his 
business, the student in high school or 
college, will all find The Mentor Library 
profoundly and genuinely helpful. And it 
will be just as fresh and living to your 
children’s children years from now as you 
will find it to-day. 


Owned by tens of thousands 


So great was the demand for The Mentor 
Library that our stock was completely 
exhausted many months ago. Only now 
are we in a position to make shipments. 
The Library is in five volumes, hand- 
somely bound in pebbled green cloth 
with genuine leather backs, gold titles, 
numbers, and designs. This durable bind- 
ing is not only dignified and beautiful but 
will also survive years of the most con- 
stant handling. A special cross-reference 
index will come to you free. 


Send no money now 


We shall send The Mentor Library on 
approval. You can pay for it in small 
monthly installments of $3.00, or we 
shall allow you 5% discount for cash. 
But lose no time. Only a small edition 
is printed. Mail your order to-day and 
receive the most beautiful and richly 
illustrated library ever published. 


in any other place. So you can see,” he 
added, smiling, “that here, in the church 
that has brought happiness to so many 
thousands, not the least happy among 
them is its Rector. 

“There is something very extraordi- 
nary about this place, this church,” he 
went on thoughtfully. “You may think 
that what I am going to say is only a 
foolish fancy; but I don’t see why it can- 
not be really true, scientifically true. 

“The sunlight coming in through that 
window is simply one form of vibrations, 
isn’t it? The heat from the radiator over 
there is another form. The sound of my 
voice—nothing but vibrations! Those 
wires on top of the building yonder; they 
are there to catch the vibrations sent out 
by radio instruments miles away. 

“Very well, here is something else to 
think about. You surely have gone into 
certain homes where you were conscious 
of a pervading spirit of harmony and of 
happiness. You may be quite alone, just 
waiting there for someone to come. Yet 
there is an atmosphere of peace and 
comfort. 

“And I am just as sure that you have 
gone into other homes where you had a 
subtle sense of discord, or of depression 
and disaster. Isn’t this true?” 

“Yes, it is,” I agreed. 

“All right! Now, when people enter 
this church they have a sense of peace and 
comfort. The place may be humanly 
empty; yet I know—for they have told 


Sign and mail this coupon to-day 


The Mentor Association, ; 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 


Send me, on approval. your Mentor Library in five 
volumes, with the special cross-reference index. Ifnot 
gatisfied. I may return the set after a week's free ex- 
amination and you will cancel my order. Otherwise 
I will remit $3.00 each month until the full rice, $36.25, 
is paid. Until that time, title will remain with you. 
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Radio 


“A pplauseCards’” 


“Station K-C-L-X signing off. If you 
have enjoyed the artists’ program, won't 
yon write in and tell them?” 

y all means! Quickly and easily with 

“Applause Cards.”* They're handsome.y 
printed mailing cards. All ready for you 
to fill in with your comments, sign, and 
drop in the mail box. 
Keep a pack of them near your receiving set. 
You can use “Applause Cards”* liberally 
because they are E AT YOUR 
RADIO DEALER'S. 


“Applause Cards”* were originated by this 
Company, makers of the popular Dictogrand 
Loud Speaker and the Aristocrat Dictograph 
Headset. The only “Applause Cards * are 
Dictograph Copyrighted “Applause Cards.””* 
A big FREE package of them awaits you at your dealer's. 
Or if he has not yet stocked, write us, giving his name 
and we'll ship you a generous sup] ly of “Applause 
Cards’ ’* free, prepaid, direct. Dent. W. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training. 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Gives Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 

New Spring Class begins April Ist. 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 266-0, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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off quart bottle of milk in 15 seconds. Starts and stope itself. 
Saves buying bottled cream. Polished aluminum. 
housewife buys. 


SKIMIT MFG. CO., 316 High Ave., OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
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Introducing SKIMIT 
Syphons half pint of cream 


very 
Write for money making offer. 
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Fave you ever sat in a fairly stiff 
game of Bridge, and held a lot of aces, 
kings and things, and been afraid to 
bid because you didn’t know whether it 
should be no trump or a couple of 
spades? 


If you have, and if you are really in- 
terested in improving your game, en- 
abling you not only to keep pace with 
but lead others in your set, you should 
immediately secure a copy of 


“AUCTION TO WIN” 


By E. V. Shepard 


Mr. Shepard, as President of Shepard’s Studio, 
Inc., located at 20 West 54th St., New York City— 
the first duly incorporated College of Auction 
Bridge—has had the advice and approval of all the 
other experts connected with him in the Studio— 
all of whom are internationally known. In fact, 
“Auction to Win,” is the remarkable result of a 
real need for an adequate text-book. 

The book is clear and logical, simple enough for 
beginners and complete enough for the advanced 
player. It is thoroughly practical and workable, 
one reading of which will do wonders for your 
game. Fully illustrated. 


At all Book Stores or Direct From Pub- 
isher, $2.00 


REYNOLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Inc. 


416 West 13th St. New York City 
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Did You Ever 
Fall in Love 
With Words) 


Words have amazing powers. The world 
offers its treasures of money, power, and 
position to the skilful users of them. There 
are words for every occasion—words that 
thunder commands; words bristling with 


compelling force; words of zephyr-like deli- 


cacy; words of inspiration; words of romance; 
words to bend men’s minds to your will; 
words to express every shade of meaning. 
Through a justly famous easy method of 
spare-time study at home you may make 
words the playthings of your moods, the tools 
of your necessities. You can learn how to 
weave them into stories that sell; advertise- 
ments that convince; letters that win. 


GET THE FREE 56-PAGE BOOK 


“How to Become a Master of English” 
tells you all about the Kleiser Practical 
English Course which is endorsed by famous 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Ask for it on a 
postcard, or write your name in margin and 
return this advertisement, and the book will 
come to you by mail, free of charge. No 
agents will call. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 718, New York 


=». Become a Nurse 


Prepare by our home-study method, 
For beginning and practical our 
mothers, religious and welfare 
workers. 

Double your earnings—grad- 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week. 
Two months’ trial; tuition refunded if 
dissatisfied. FREE awards of uniform 
and equipment. Write today for catalog 
and specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
375 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


BOOKLET N SUM 
s a SESSION 


ON COOL, WOODED LAKE SHORE 


Graduate School, Colleges of Arts, Com- 
Vf merce, Education, Journalism, Law, Music, 
Speech. Also boating, bathing, tenn{s, gym- 
nasium and organized excursions to interesting 
points in and near Chicago described in booklet. 
Address WALTER DILL SCOTT, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
300 University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 


Lean 


Radio, the wonderful new growing profession, offers 
you a glorious opportunity—big money, fascinating 
work, easy hours, a real future! Wonderful new course 
prepares you quickly in spare time at home. Famous radio 
experts help to give you practical work. Instruments sup- 
plied free. Write for Free Book, “Rich Rewards in Radio.” 


National Radio Institute, Dept.19CA, Washington,D.C. 


SHOES AT WHOLESALE 


UY direct from the wholesaler! Sena 
today for free catalog containing 140 
b savings in men’s, women’s and 
dren’s shoes at 99c and up. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
VALUE ALL ææ 


ford with uppe 
some, soft, strong, cal f-fin 
eather. Extra wearing quality leather 
soles and live, springy rub! >€ 
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YW POSTAGE, if money or check a 
p— Fae ou can PAY POSTMAN on de 
postage. Simply mention No. 01041, size s 
or all numbers in shoe you now wear. 
Money Back Promptly If Not Delighted 


Anderson Shoe Co., Inc., Dept. 1BC 
102 Hopkins Place Baltimore, Md. 


me that they feel as if they were in a kind- 
ly home, with all which that word can 
mean. 

“This is the way I explain it; and I 
don’t think the explanation is fantastic 
either: In the seventy-five years of its 
existence, the Little Church has been a 
constant dwelling-place for goodness and 
kindness. The first Doctor Houghton 
was the spirit of love and charity personi- 
fied. So was his nephew, who carried on 
the work. The one bit of counsel he gave 
to the countless young people whom he 
married was, ‘Be kind!’ 

“And think of all these young couples! 
More than sixty thousand of them have 
been married here. All of them were in 
love, of course—an endless stream of 
young lovers, all of them radiating hap- 
piness. 


‘“LJOW do we know that our emotions do 

not give out vibrations? Doesn’t it 
seem quite possible that a place may become 
‘charged’ with happiness? Is it any more 
wonderful than that this room can be 
filled with vibrations of light and heat 
and sound? Or that a copper wire can be 
charged with electricity? 

“TS me, it doesn’t seem any more 
strange. And if people realized that their 
homes and offices can be ‘charged’ with 
happiness and harmony, or with unhap- 
piness and discord, I believe they would 
be more careful to create the right kind of 
atmosphere around them. 

“Here in the Little Church we are not 
rich in money; but we have one great en- 
dowment. It has been accumulating for 
many years. The contributors have been, 
in the first place, the workers within the 
church who have filled it with the spirit 
of kindness. And then there have 4a 
the millions of visitors who have left here 
an immeasurable store of good wishes and 


| loving thoughts. 


“The greatest thing I have learned here 
is that the power of kindness cannot be 
overestimated. Neither can we set any 
limit to the results of just one kindly act. 

“Not long ago, a woman came to see 


| me, one of the countless human beings 


RADIO: oane 


who, when they are in deep trouble, ‘turn 
their steps to the Little Church Around 
the Corner. She told me that she was a 
nurse; that for some months she had been 
ill; and that the doctor had told her, a 
day or two before, that she had a cancer. 

“‘Thaven’t come to ask you for money.’ 
she said; ‘I have saved about two thou- 
sand dollars. Of that amount I shall need 
five hundred dollars to pay for the opera- 
tion and the hospital expenses. But I 
have no relatives, not even any friends I 
can ask to look after my affairs. Will you 
take charge of the rest of my money? If 
I need it, you can give it back to me. If 
I don’t come through—well, you can dis- 
pose of it as I wish.’ 

““But,’ I said, ‘we are perfect strangers 
to you!’ 

“*No,’ she replied. ‘It is true I never 
had seen you before to-day. But you are 
not a stranger! This church is a friend 
to everyone that needs a friend.’ 

“We took charge of her money as she 
requested,” Doctor Ray went on. “Sister 
Dorothy, one of the church sisters, went 
with her to the hospital; and while she was 
there some of us went to see her almost 
every day. She is well now and going 
on with her work. And I am told that 


Says Goodbye to ‘‘$22 a Week” 


—At 27 Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


“Three years ago,” writes A. J. Klick, “I was just 
an ave young man of 24, possessing a fair edu- 
cation, liking a (so-called) good time, occupying a 
bookkeeper’s high stool and receiving $1,100 per year. 

“A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I began 
the serious study of Higher Accountancy. 

“Before the year was over, I was making progress 
financially. Interested in my work, advancing 
steadily, more confident of myself, by the time I had 
finished the course, I had an executive position and 
$3,000 a year. 

“Last year I became comptroller of a good-sized 
corporation. My work became a pleasure; salary 
increased to $3,800. 


“This year I accepted a similar position with a 
larger corporation, with broader responsibilities and 
an initial salary of $4,500. The future years are full 
of promise.” 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 


Klick is right. His future years are full of promise? 

Never in the history of business has the need for 
trained accountants been so great or the rewards so 
attractive. The files of LaSalle Extension University 
contain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rupled as the result of a comparatively few months 
of home-study training. Where these men were 
getting $1,500 or $2,000 a short time ago, they are 
earning from $3,000 to $10,000 to-day, and they are 
on the up-grade. 


Their chance is yours—if you will take it! 


Send to-day for our book, “Success Reports;” read 
fhe enthusiastic testimony of men still in their 
twenties and early thirties who have broken away 
from the low-pay ranks and to-day are expert 
accountants—with incomes ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. With this information we will send 
you particulars of our concenient-payment plan; 
also a copy of that inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” “Get this book,” said a promi- 
nent Chicago executive, “even if you have to pay 
five dollars for it.” We will send it free. 

Mark — Sign — Mail the coupon — NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 333-HR Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 

C Business Management © 
C Salesmanship 

O Traffic Management 

O Railway Station 
Management 

Law— Degree of LL.B. 
Commercial Law 


Banking and Finance 

O Modern Foremanship, 
and Production Methods 

O Personnel and Em- 
ployment Management 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Industrial Management © Business English 
Efficiency O Commercial Spanish 


O Modern Business Corre- O Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
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“What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make!” 


— all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and— FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 
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KORRY KROME SHOES Learn a Foreign Language 


Sold Direct to Wearer. We have some territory open for | by easy practical Hossfeld 
Producers. Opportunity for Promotion. Italian, German, Over a million sold. Free circulars on request. 


Korry Krome Shoe Co. PETER REILLY CO., Cherry and 13th Sts., Philadelphia 


Method for French, Spanish 


~ © B&B1924 
MEN WANTED! Fe 
Earn Up to $250 per Mo. 


Many opportunities for advancement in this new, fasci- 
nating profession. Travel or remain near home. Pleas ant, tiei 
outdoor work. Report to high rail- AONTA = 
way officials £ 
POSITION | POSITIONS OPEN — MUST 
GUARANTEED BE FILLED 
Our guarantee Must train more men! You can 
states that tui- y qualify for position paying 
tion will be re- t $110 per month and ex- 
funded to you if, after 3 mos. spare-time 
upon graduation, home. Read Guarantee 
position is not ob- Don’ awh > 
tained for you, on’: Dalay D P. F 
Darg a Jent You can succeed as hundreds have. on t are hem! 
$110 per month Get full details.Mail coupon today! 
and expenses Standard ema Training Institute Cutting a corn is always dangerous. 
uñfalo, iN. - 


Blue-jay ends corns. Kills the pain 
instantly, then the corn loosens and 
comes out. No risk, no constant trou- 
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physicians are constantly asking to have 
er take charge of their cases, because, 
as they say, she has such wonderful sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

“Don’t you think it possible that she 
would have less sympathy and under- 
standing if she herself had not found 
friends here at the Little Church? She 
knows how she was helped by kindliness 
when she was in trouble. So it naturally 
follows that she shows the same spirit to 
others. They, in turn, will carry it on 
and on, in an ever-widening circle of in- 
fluence. 


“ AND here is another case: Last month 
aman came to me, a total stranger, as 
so many of our visitors are. In his face 
there was an indescribable bitterness. It 
was not mere sorrow. It was a broodin 
resentment. I found that it was one o 
those unfortunate cases where two married 
eople had come to the point of an open 
break, The man was putting all the 
blame on his wife. He was in a state of 
mind where what he wanted was revenge, 
and he was determined to get it. 

“‘Im going to divorce her!’ he de- 
clared sullenly. 

“I talked with him a while; then I said 
to him, ‘Before you leave, I want you to 
do one thing: Go into the church. Kneel 
there and pray for help to see what is 
right. Then I want you to sit there and 
think things over. That’s all I ask you to 
do; but I want you to search your own 
mind and heart, honestly and sincerely. 
Will you promise to do chat?’ 

“He did promise, and went from my 
study down into the church. I didn’t see 
him again and didn’t know what was the 
outcome of his visit. Then, yesterday, I 
received a letter from him saying that he 
and his wife had become reconciled and 
were happier together than ever before. 

“When he had gone into the church— 
which, as I believe, is filled with an almost 
tangible spirit of loving kindness—and 
had examined his own soul with sincerity 
and earnestness, he found much there 
that needed to be forgiven. And when he 
went to his wife, asking forgiveness for 
his faults, the icy barrier between them 
melted away. She begged him to forgive 
her faults. And so, with humble hearts 
and mutual charity, they found them- 
selves clinging to each other as never be- 


ore. 

“I could tell you of scores of cases 
which have convinced me that there is, in 
the Little Church, a Something which is 
not a product of the imagination, but an 
actuality. 

“Last week, for example, a young actor 
made a rather strange request of me. He 
had been attending services here for a 
few months; but he was not a member— 
not even an openly religious man. One 
afternoon he came to my study and said 
that he wanted to ask me a favor. 

“Something quite wonderful has come 
to me,’ he explained. ‘I’m not going to 
tell you what it is. Not now, at any rate. 
But this is what I want: There’s a little 
chapel down-stairs. I don’t know what 
you call it, but it’s the one where there’s 
a tiny light always burning above the 
altar.’ 

“Oh yes,’ I said; ‘you mean the Lady 
Chapel.’ 

“*T suppose so,’ he agreed. ‘Well, I 
want to go into that chapel and just sit 
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there alone for a while. May I do that?’ 

“*We can’t close the chapel,’ I told 
him. ‘But it is quite secluded. Very few 
people go into it at this time of day. You 
won’t be disturbed. Sit there as long as 
you like—and I hope you will find what 
you are seeking.’ 

“He went down into the chapel—and 
he was still sitting there when it came 
time to close the church that evening! 
I don’t know yet what was ‘the wonderful 
thing’ that had come to him. Perhaps it 
was the love of God. Or perhaps,” Doe: 
tor Ray smiled, “it was the love of some 
woman. But whatever it was, it had made 
him long to be in touch with something 
outside of himself; something high and 
holy. The little light, always burning 
before the altar, was a symbol to him of a 
Presence that could speak to his soul. 


“TT 1S a strange and beautiful experi- 
ence to have these glimpses into human 
hearts,” Doctor Ray went on. “There 
isn’t a day that I don’t have some vision 
of the goodness that survives in people, 
even when all the odds are against It. 

“A young mother came to me recently; 
she was scarcely more than a girl, yet she 
was a widow with two children. She 
had been supporting them by working as 
a chorus girl. In spite of the fact that 
she was well educated, this had seemed to 
be her only way of earning a living. 

“ But she was out of a job, couldn’t get 
another, and had only two dollars and 
thirty cents left. We put her in touch 
with someone who could look after her 
temporarily while helping her to find some 
other means of support. Meanwhile we 
investigated, to find out whether the facts 
were as she represented them. We found 
that they were. The girl was putting up a 
fine fight. She could have given up—and 
have moved into a luxurious apartment 
any day! But she chose to face privation 
and despair, rather than betray her ideals 
of goodness and honor. She is now on her 
feet again—safe and happy. 

“Here is stiil another experience: Not 
long ago, a man and a woman came into 
the office down-stairs and said that they 
would like to be married right away. 

“I must explain a few things about our 
marriages,” Doctor Ray interrupted him- 
self. ‘‘You remember I said that more 
than sixty thousand weddings have taken 

lace here. Last year, on the Saturday 
before Labor Day, thirty-five couples 
were married in our chantry. That was 
the record day, although the thirtieth of 
last June was a close second, with thirty- 
three weddings. 

“ People call it ‘the marrying church’— 
and not without reason, for I doubt if as 
many marriages take place in any other 
church. But here is one fact which should 
be emphasized. There is perhaps no other 
church where it is more difficult to get 
married! Every year we turn away about 
nine hundred couples. 

“ Doctor Houghton made it a rule not 
to marry divorced persons. He would not 
marry a young couple, unless the girl 
could prove that she had her mother’s 
consent. He insisted that, whenever pos- 
sible, the banns should be read from the 
pulpit on three consecutive Sundays pre- 
ceding the wedding. If he felt that a 
young couple was acting too impulsively, 
he would persuade them to take time for 
consideration. He would not perform a 


This method of applying varnish saves 33% in timé, or $20 
per car in the experience of the Toledo Community Trac- 
tion Co. Cars are revarnished every 80 months. 
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by Paint and Varnish 


UR rail transportation systems— most of them 
—realize the absolute neccssity of keeping their 
property well protected with paint and varnish. 
Their greatest asset is their property. Its‘mainte- 


nance is the difference between profit and loss. Rail- ` 


way property that is not kept up, soon runs down. 
Consequence— public suffers—stockholders suffer. 


Last year -one elevated railway system, alone, used 
25,000 gallons of paint and varnish, Cars are painted 
and varnished every 24 months. The steel struc- 
ture is painted every. 7 years— bridges every 4 years’ 
—stations every 3 years—floors every 2 years, 
Were it not for the protection given to railway prop- 
erty by paint and varnish, the public would travel 
in jeopardy; more than five anda half billion dollars 
worth of rolling stock would roll to the scrap heap; 
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would go the way of all neglected property. 
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Hew about your property? Is it protected 
against rust and rot? The loss they cause is 
greater than the loss from fire. Fire attacks now and 
then. Rust and rot never stop destroying. Only 
one thing checks them. Paint and varnish. Save 
the surface and you save all. 
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New York City is lighted by millions of 
MAZDA lamps, a brilliant example of the fact 
that out of every 100 people in the United 
States 37 live in electrically lighted homes, 


The best lighted country 


Ever since man discovered he 
could conquer darkness with 
artificial light, civilization has 
been marching on. 


Our country leads the nations 
of the world in the proportion 
of people who live in elec- 
trically lighted homes and 
enjoy the advantages of elec- 


This is the mark of 
the General Electric 
Company, an organi- 
zation of 100,000 men 
and women engaged 
in producing the tools 
by which electricity— 
man’sgreatservant— 
ismaking the world a 
better place to live in. 


trically lighted streets. 


Lighting the streets—and 
the highways too — carries 
electricity through town and 
country so that all may enjoy 
its benefits, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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secret marriage. And these restrictions 
are still in force. So you can see that the 
Little Church is not at all a sort of Gretna 
Green where anybody who wants to get 
married can be accommodated without 
question. 

“Well, the man and woman of whom I 
spoke were not very young. I suppose 
they were in their thirties. Both were 
highly intelligent; in fact, they belonged 
to the literary and artistic world. When 
my secretary, Miss Hanlon, asked them 
the questions we always put, she found 
that they wanted the marriage to be a 
secret one. She explained that this was 
contrary to our rules, whereupon the 
woman said: ‘Let me tell you the whole 
truth.’ 

“She explained that she and the man 
had met two years before this and had 
fallen in love. But they had, at that time, 
certain so-called ‘advanced ideas’ about 
marriage; about the ‘sanctity of love’ and 
how it was ‘degraded’ if people were held 
together by mere legal forms and cere- 
monies. ae have heard these specious 
arguments many times. 

“So they had ‘emancipated themselves’ 
from the law and the church, and had 
been living together for almost two years. 
Now, however, they wanted to be mar- 
ried. Furthermore, they did not want the 
world to know that they hadn't been 
married before! That was the reason they 
wanted to keep the date of the wedding a 
secret. 

“Under the circumstances, I consented 
to perform the ceremony; and that was a 
time, I assure you, when I saw deep into 
one human heart. As I read the service, a 
look of peace and happiness came into the 
face of the woman before me. And when 
I had placed the ring on her finger and had 
pronounced them ‘man and wife,’ there 
was a light in her eyes that absolutely 
transfigured her. When her husband bent 
and kissed her, she looked up at him with 
a tremulous smile and said: 

““Dear, this is different!’ 

“That was a revelation to me of the 
truth of something I had always suspected. 
A good many people think that they despise 
the safeguards which religion and the aw 
have provided for the protection of so- 
ciety. But the time comes when they 
stretch out their hands with eager longing 
to lay hold of the very protection they 
had thought they did not want or need. 


s$ THE two greatest experiences that come 

to peopleare love and death; and it isa 
very wonderful thing that in both these 
great moments human beings turn to the 
idea of God. If it is true love, they want 
it sealed by a marriage performed by a 
minister of God. And when death comes, 
it is to one of God’s ministers that all of 
us turn. There can be no greater proof 
that deep in every soul there burns an 
inextinguishable longing for something 
that is Divine. 

“One of the finest things that Doctor 
Houghton did was to build the little mor- 
tuary chapel which is so beautiful a part 
of this church. In a great city like New 
York, death is peculiarly tragic. So many 
hundreds of thousands live in hotels and 
apartment houses. These hives of the 
living are inhospitable to the dead. That 
is only natural—but it is rather sad. 

“So our mortuary chapel was built to 
meet a very great need. When a person 
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dies, the friends can have the body placed 
in this chapel. It rests there before the 
lighted altar, in the blessed quiet and 
peace, until the funeral takes place. 

“Why,” said Doctor Ray, wıth a smile, 

“there are dozens of people who, you 
might say, have made their reservations 
for the use of the chapel; people who live 
in hotels and who, if they horia die there, 
would be taken out by the back door as 

uickly as possible. That is something 
der can’t be helped. Everyone under- 
stands this. But it is a comfort to people 
to know that they, or their friends, can be 
brought here. As I said before, when 
death comes, there is an instinctive turn- 
ing to the idea of God and to God’s house. 

““ Something happened here last autumn 
which few people knew about, but which I 
shall always like to remember. In Octo- 
ber we celebrated the diamond jubilee of 
the Little Church. It was a very happy 
occasion, of course; the church was elab- 
orately decorated; and there were to be 
special services, and distinguished visitors, 
and altogether a quite hectic day. 

“The previous evening I received a 
telephone message saying that a man 
whom I knew only by name had just died. 
One of his relatives had called me up to 
ask if his body could be placed that night 
in the mortuary chapel, to remain there 
until the funeral, which would be held on 
the second day following. 

. “The man was not a member of this 
church. So far as I know, he never had 
attended it. The next day we were to 
have the jubilee services, with crowds of 
peo le in. the church—a day of rejoicing. 

y first impulse was to say, ‘Why, 
We just can’t manage it!’ 

“ But I didn’t say it. I thought to my- 
self: ‘That chapel was built for just such 
emergencies as this. It belongs to anyone 
who needs it. Our own rejoicing will not 
be perfect if it keeps us from giving com- 
fort to those who are in sorrow. 

“ At eleven o'clock that night, the body 
was placed in the chapel, with lighted 
candles on the altar. The next day, the 
doors between it and the church were 
closed; and the throngs of people at the 
services did not dream of the quiet form 
resting there, just beyond the partition. 
But to me it seemed that this was the 
most beautiful thing in the whole day. 
In the seventy-five years since the found- 
ing of the church, twenty-five thousand 

funerals have been held here: And it 
seemed fitting now, when the church was 
filled with its living friends, that the little 
chapel should also have its occupant. 


A “TH EY tell a story of Doctor Houghton 
which I think illustrates the spirit of 
the Little Church. He was reading the 
weekly announcements one Sunday; and 
when he had gone part way through the 
list: ‘Daily celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. Daily morning prayer. dded, 
evening prayer, he stopped and adde 
simply and quietly, ‘Oursisa daily religion.’ 
“ I don’t want to imply that I think this 
church is more ‘religious’ than others. 
All true religion is daily. It is constant. 
But the name—The Little Church Around 
the Corner—is so widely known that an 
enormous number of people come to us. 
Sixty thousand marriages! Twenty-five 
thousand funerals! Twenty thousand 
children baptized! And uncounted 
thousands of people in trouble, who come 
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here for comfort, counsel, and help. You 
see, ours is not only a daily religion, but 
a daily work of religion. 

“When the church was built, it was 
only a small part of the present structure. 
It has been added to until it has rambled 
all over the place,” laughed Doctor Ray. 
“Meanwhile, the city has grown amazing- 
ly. Seventy-five years ago, this section 
was only thinly built up. Now it is massed 
with great business blocks. Yet the Little 
Church stays right here; and people come 
to it, not only from all over the city, but 
from all parts of the country. 

“The first marriage was performed in 
1850; and, a year later, the young couple’s 
baby was the central figure in the first 
baptism. Often, people who have been 
baptized here bring their children to us 
for baptism, even though they have moved 
to another parish, or perhaps to another 
city. Mothers, who have been married 
here, bring their daughters to be married. 

“Of course there are a few cynics,” said 
Doctor Ray, “who hint that people come 
here to be married because it is cheaper. 
Perhaps that may.appeal to an occasional 
bridegroom with a particularly thrifty 
soul. But I believe the real reason is that 
people like the Little Church because of 
its friendliness. 

“This being our jubilee year, we are 
doing a very interesting thing. We are 
going to find out how many friends we 
have. All the letters and cards and tele- 
grams that came ‘during the celebration 
last October were carefully preserved. 
We are receiving more of them all the 
time, as the people in other parts of the 
country and of the world outside hear 
about our anniversary. We expect to 
receive a great many more of these 
messages. And at the end of the year they 
will be gathered into a volume, ‘The Book 
of a Million Friends.’ 


UT it will not contain the names of 

all our friends,” he added. “Some of 
those who, I believe, have a very deep 
affection for the Little Church will be 
missing; not because we wouldn’t include 
them very gladly but because they may 
not want their names to appear. 

“You see, I have in mind the people 
whom the world condemns as hopelessly 
bad. Of course I don’t defend their 
wrongdoing. But I have seen very few 
human beings who, when you went deep 
enough below the surface, were hopelessly 
bad. This is true of men who have 
broken the laws of God and of society— 
thieves, gamblers, drunkards. So many 
times I have found in them the most sur- 
prising qualities—loyalty, unselfishness, 
kindness. 

“Tt makes life rather perplexing, doesn’t 
it? When you find that ‘there is so 
much good in the worst of us, and so much 
bad in the best of us,’ you don’t feel 
very much like setting yourself up as a 
judge. There is only one thing we can 
do with absolute assurance. It is not to 
be ‘all things to all men’—but to be one 
thing to all men; and that is, to be kind! 
I believe kindness carries further and has 
more power than any other influence we 
can exert. Imagine a world where every- 
one was always kind! Perhaps that isn’t 
humanly possible,” laughed Doctor Ray. 
“ But we might try being kind as often as 
we can. Pm sure the habit would grow 
on us.” 
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The Testing of 
Hugh Kane 


(Continued from page 33) 


“Yeh, I got motor-boat now. Buy him 
off feller Trt month. Light draft little 
motor-boat. Crawl right over shallows. 
Get us up to camps quick. Fine! Beat 
canoe all hollow. Stay here to-night, and 
start up-stream at daylight. Hungry? 
Mis’ uea! she cook supper. All ready 
now. We go in and eat.” 

At daylight Joe routed them out. The 
motor-boat proved all he had claimed for 
it in the matter of scraping over the shal- 
low bars which dotted Still River. By 
noon they reached Nylan’s camp—a big 
shack and a smaller one at a picturesque 
spot where a bend of the river made a long 
point with high banks. 

They unloaded the boat and carted the 
stuff up the steep bank. John Nylan 
might have been twenty instead of three 
times that age. Up and down the slope 
they went at a pace that had both Hugh 
ind. Joe Queal puffing for breath, -but 
grimly holding the pace the older man set 
for them. And in this work Nylan discov- 
ered he had left behind one of his gun 
cases. In it was a pump-gun he particu- 
larly wanted to try out. 

“I go back and get him; right off, now,” 
Joe suggested. 

“Let’s get the camp open first,” said 
Nylan. “Better wait till to-morrow, Joe.” 

So they went on with the rest of the un- 
loading. Nylan weighted himself down 
like a packhorse. “Race you up the 
bank,” he challenged Hugh. 

“You’re on!” Hugh shouldered an equal 
load. 

Hugh did his best, but it wasa dead heat. 

“This won’t do. You ought to beat me 
without half trying. You’re soft,” Nylan 
taunted him. 

“Tve let myself go lately more than 
I realized,” said Hugh between puffs. 
“This shows me up. No wind.” 

They proceeded to help Joe get the shut- 
ters off and the shack aired out and the 
bunks made up and firewood cut. John 
Nylan seemed tireless. The sun went 
down behind the trees. The first stars 
were dimmed by haze. After supper all 
the stars had disappeared. A late thun- 
derstoim flickered on the clouds to the 
east. 

In the morning it was cloudy. Rain 
threatened momentarily but none came. 
Joe, off in the motor-boat at daybreak, 
had left a fire in the stove, a pot of coffee 
simmering, and a pan of corn bread ready 
for the oven. 


“AFRAID of getting wet, Hugh?” Nylan 
inquired after breakfast. 

“Not I. Why?” 

“‘Let’s go over to Burnt Swamp to-day 
and have a crack at the partridges.” 

“That sounds good to me.” 

“Its a long way. We'll take the canoe 
and paddle up to the Forks. Then it’s 
three miles or so through underbrush, and 
pretty tough going to the edge of the 
swamp.” 

“Tough going won’t trouble me if 
there’s some good shooting at the other 
end of it.” 
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salary, dear” 


“I TELL you, Tom, it was a lucky day 
for both of us when you sent in that 
I. C. S. coupon. You’d never be where you 
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“Show you partridges what is, over in 
that swamp, Hugh.” 

They got a canoe out of the smaller 
shack. ic proved a long paddle to the 
point where Still River divided into the 
North and South Forks. Nylan poked 
hither and yon in the underbrush. It was 
the thickest underbrush Hugh had ever 
encountered. 

“There’s an old trail leading over to the 
edge of the swamp,” Nylan explained. 
“Its not much of a trail, not very well 
defined. But it’s by far the easiest way 
through this amateur jungle. Where the 
dickens is it, anyway?” 

More thrashing about. ‘Here we are! 
This must be it. This way, Hugh!” 

He struck off to the west. Hugh stum- 
bled after him. What it was that marked 
the trail they were supposed to be follow- 
ing Hugh could not discover. It seemed 
to him they were plowing through under- 
brush that grew thicker the farther they 
went. But Nylan seemed sure of his 
route. He went straight ahead for an hour 


and a half, and another hour on top of 


that. 

“Ought to be hitting the swamp by this 
time, sure,” Nylan said at last. “Where 
is the blamed thing, anyway? Who has 
moved it?” 

“You can’t lay it to me,” said Hugh. 
“This is my first appearance here, so 
didn’t touch it.” 

They came to a small open space in the 
underbrush. 

“This is a good place to have lunch,” 
the older man suggested. 

“Lord knows we’ve waited long enough 
for it,” said Hugh. 

Hugh was hungry. He went at that 
lunch as if he had not known a square 
meal for a week. Nylan, however, ate 
sparingly. He did not seem at all hungry. 
What surprised Hugh was to see him care- 
fully wrap up all that was left of the meal 
and tuck it into his pocket. 

“What’s the idea?” he asked Nylan. 

“We'll be late getting back. This snack 
might come in handy,” was the reply. 

“We'll be late all right if we don’t hit 
your wonderful swamp mighty soon,” 
said Hugh. 

“We won’t hit it to-day at all. It’s 
nearly two o'clock now. We wouldn’t 
have time for any shooting after we got 
there. We’ll try ıt again to-morrow, per- 
haps. It’s a long paddle back to camp and 
it’s some little jaunt to the place at the 
Forks where we left the canoe. We'll hit 
the trail back.” 


HUSH looked at him closely for a mo- 
ment. Buthe madeno comment. Pres- 
ently they were fighting a way through 
the underbrush again. And then all at 
once they were out of the underbrush. 
Before them was a stretch of much easier 
traveling. They had crossed no such 
stretch of open going on their way in. 
Soon after they came onto a pond with 
sandy shores. They had seen no such pond 
before that day. Hugh noticed his guide 
seemed a bit nonplused. 

“This isn’t the way we came from the 
river,” he said. 

“Weve swung a little to the south, | 
imagine.” 

“Off the trail?” 

“Little to the south of it, as I say.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me we're headed 
for the Forks at all.” 
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“Doesn’t it?” 

“Seems to me we’re headed in the op- 
posite direction just at present.” - 

“Leave it to me, Hugh. Your sense of 
direction is all off.” 

They skirted the little pond. Then they 
tramped miles through more thick under- 
brush. It began to grow dusky. And then 
it rained a little. Hugh took a look at his 
watch. If it had taken them two hours 
and a half to reach the little clearing 
where they had eaten lunch, they should 
have reached the Forks an hour ago. 

Nylan plunged on, breaking a trail 
through the underbrush. It began to grow 
dark rapidly. 

“Might just as well stop right here as 
anywhere for the night, hadn’t we?” Hugh 
said at last. 

Nylan turned sharply. He grinned in 
sheepish fashion. 

“No sense trying to keep up the bluff 
any longer, I see,” he admitted. ‘‘How 
long have you known it?” 

“Ever since I saw the expression on 
your face when that pond popped up in 
front of us.” 

“You're right, Hugh. I’ve got all balled 
up somehow. We’re lost.” 

It was beginning to rain hard. They 
built a fairly tight shelter under a big fir. 
They started a fire with dead stuff close at 
hand and by its light collected a goodly 
pile of more dead limbs. Their evening 
meal was an insufficient taste apiece of the 
scanty remains of lunch. 

“I should have left word at the camp 
where we were going,” Nylan lamented. 
“Then Joe would have followed us and 
found us and got us out. Now he won’t 
have the slightest idea where we have 
gone.” 

“You ought to be pretty familiar with 
the general lay of this country up here,” 
said Hugh. 

“To-day’s experience proves just about 
how trustworthy I am.” 

“Well, what general direction should 


we travel?” 
“ East ” 


TREY slept snugly enough that night in 
the shelter they had built under the fir. 
They slept soundly, too, for they were 
both worn out with the long tramp. The 
first gray daylight found Nylan awake 
and arousing Hugh. Breakfast was half 
a bacon sandwich apiece. 

They examined the bark on the trees. If 
it was thicker on the north side, then north 
was a variable direction; for, to them, on 
one tree the bark would seem thicker on 
one side and on another tree it would seem 
thicker on the opposite side. They finally 
struck out in the direction Nylan felt sur- 
est was east. 

Just before noon they got two part- 
ridges in a cedar swamp they were wallow- 
ing across.. They had one plucked and 
spitted over a fire before it was cold. 

It rained all day. Soaked to the skin, 
cold, tired, they pushed on. Again they 
built a shelter at dusk, and a great fire, 
close to which they managed to get them- 
selves fairly dry. 

Morning came clear and frosty after the 
rain. They knew by the sun they must 
have been traveling west for the past two 
days. Now they set out in an easterly 
course. 

A course due east would bring them to 
Still River, Nylan maintained. The rest 
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was simple. They would follow either up- 
stream to the camp or down-stream to Joe 
Queal’s place, whichever they should de- 
cide would be nearer when they came out 
on the stream. 

But Still River did not put in an ap- 
pearance in accord to this reckoning. All 
that day it eluded them, and for the next 
three days also. 

On that last day Nylan went down, and 
refused to get up again. 

“Go on!” he mumbled. ‘Go on alone. 
I can’t take another step.” 

Hugh stooped. He was pretty far gone 
himself, but he managed to get the other 
man across his shoulders. 

“Don’t be a fool,’ Nylan grunted. 
“You can’t make it with me on your back. 
Alone maybe you can. Then you can send 
’em out to find me. Lemme rest. Put me 
down. Do you hear?” 

“Be quiet!” Hugh snarled. 

He lurched on with his burden. Still 
River surely must be just ahead; maybe 
just beyond that clump of hemlocks; well, 
then surely behind those dead cedar 
stumps with the bark peeling off them. 
He felt light-headed and overpoweringly 
drowsy by turns. Then he was sure he 
couldn’t go another ten paces. He had no 
idea how long he plodded on like this nor 
how far. 


ND then all at once he was aware he 

was listening to a dog barking. There 
was a shimmer of water through the trees. 
Hugh Kane shouted. He tried to run, 
stumbled, struck his shoulder against a 
tree trunk, gave the burden on his back 
a hitch and a hoist, and went on. 

He was out of the woods, on the grav- 
elly bank of a river. Directly across from 
him was the framework of an unfinished 
house and five dogs barking like mad. And 
Joe Queal, tumbling over the dogs as he 
slid down the opposite bank to a motor- 
boat, scrambled into it, turned over the 
engine and headed across the stream. 

“hree minutes iater Jaa was lifting Ny- 
lan into the boat, and Hugh Kane was 
dragging himself wearily aboard. 

“What’s happened? For the love of 
heaven, what’s happened?” Joe was sput- 
tering. ‘‘Mist’ Nylan say to me, says he, 
‘Joe, if we happen to be away from camp 
two days, tree days, don’t you worry, 
Joe,’ he says. ‘It’s all right, Joe. You 
wait, and don’t you worry.’ So I don’t 
worry for two days nor for t’ree days; but 
four days, five dave. that’s all different. 
I go up-stream and find canoe on the bank 
at the Forks. And I find footprints in the 
mud. I go way in. I holler. I yell. I go 
in further toward Burnt Swamp. But I 
don’t hear no one answer. Then I lose 
trail. Come back here quick to get dogs 
to pick him up again. tn just ready to 
start back with dogs when someone yells. 
And I look across Big Otter and I see 
you— 

The voice seemed to recede. Hugh Kane 
toppled sideways into the bottom of the 
motor-boat. 

He awakened in one of Joe Queal’s four 
rooms. He had no memory of getting into 
that bed. It seemed to be early afternoon. 
Savory odors drifted in from the kitchen. 
He got up and dressed, and as he was 
dressing Joe Queal’s words spoken to the 
accompaniment of the motor-boat’s chug- 
ging engine came back to him. 

At the sight of him in the kitchen door- 
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way, a ministering angel, dumpy in shape, 
Kerry-born and proud of it, began whisk- 
ing things off the stove. Joe presently 
came poking in from outside. Hugh Kane 
beckoned to him, and as he stowed away 
the things Mrs. Queal whisked from the 
stove he asked Joe many questions, and 
Joe stolidly answered them. Thus he 
verified those words of Joe’s that had 
come back to him as he dressed. 

John Nylan, it seemed, was up before 
him, fed to repletion and smoking a medi- 
tative cigar on the front steps. Thither 
Hugh betook himself when at last Mrs. 
Queal’s viands began to pall. 

“How are we?” said Hugh. 

“Fine. Little stiff, but nothing serious. 
And outside that stiffness, immense. And 
you?” 

“Same here!” 

“Cigar, Hugh?” 

Hugh took it, lighted a match, and 
scorched his fingers with the flame of it 
by staring overlong at John Nylan on the 
steps. 

“So you knew where we were all the 
time, did you?” said Hugh. 

John Nylan started. 

“I did not,” said he. “What put that 
idea into your head?” 

“Something Joe Queal said.” 

“You’re on the wrong tack. Most de- 
cidedly I did not know where we were 
after that cussed little pond showed 
u Ke? 

“‘Let’s put it another way, then. You 
weren’t surprised when we found we were 
lost.” 

“On the contrary, I was; and scared 
stiff, as well.” 

“Look here, didn’t you intend to get 
lost?” 

“Not so darned much in earnest.’ You 
see, I overdid it. The imitation became 
the real thing.” 

Hugh Kane’s narrowed eyes and the 
slight tightening of his lips demanded full 
explanation. 


“TF YOU'RE going to lend a man fifty 

thousand dollars, Hugh, it’s a good idea 
to know what kind of a man he is. Some- 
times fifty thousand might make a man; 
and another time it might prove the worst 
thing in the world for him. Depends on 
the man; what he’s got in him. Besides, 
there was Peggy.” 

“I see.” 

“You get the fifty thousand, all right, 
boy.” 

High Kane blew a great fog of smoke 
from the cigar. 

“Keep your fifty thousand!” he said. 

“Huh?” 

“Don’t want it.” 

“What?” 

“‘Wouldn’t take it under any considera- 
tion. If I can get us out of a scrape like 
this one you got us into, I think I can pull 
myself out fa measly little business diff- 
culty without anybody’s hep 

John Nylan became absorbed in a flock 
of crows, low-winging it southward just 
above the tree tops. 

“Hanged if I haven’t done a better job 
than I meant to,” he mused, apparently 
addressing the crows. With his eyes still 
upon them he reached out to pat the 
nearest knee of the young man beside 
him. 

“Atta boy, Hugh!” the rumbling voice 
purred its softest. “’Atta boy!” 
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earnings averaged $242.00 a month—far more than he had made in any 
other job. Because of his good work he was promoted to Branch Mana- 
ger and in that position he averaged $380.00 a month. In the last sixteen 
months he has had two more promotions and is now General Manager 
of the Chicago district. Needless to say Nervig is happy in his work. 
He has found the opportunity which many men are searching for. Read 
what Nervig says, “I did not realize how much I could accomplish until 
I started selling Vacuettes. In this organization I have found an oppor- 
tunity to express my ability. I have been helped and encouraged to so 
great an extent that now I feel able to handle anything you might feel 
inclined to assign me. I will never leave this organization, if it remains 
with me to decide the question.” 


You Have the Same Opportunity 


The opportunity that Nervigand —with that spirit you will find 
hundreds of other men have opportunity for one promotion 
found with Vacuette is waiting after another in this nation-wide 
for you. You do not need selling organization. An inspiring book- 
experience because the Vacuette let called ‘Over the Hill to Better 
organization gives youa complete Things” tells how scores of people 
training. All you need is the have attained success with 
ambition and desire to get ahead Vacuette. 


Here is the Way 
Send for the booklet and N the 
ti etint ith t 
mieratime get in Dosen rithi às | THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 
you know someone else who 1915 West 114th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
would like this book send us his 
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Kindly send a copy of ‘‘Over the Hill to Better 
Things’’ to 


name, 


Street eee 


| Name 
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New~ 


HAT beautifully dressed lady who lives down 
the street hasn’t really such a big supply of 4 
silk stockings. It only seems so because she 
wears Iron Clads. Iron Clads stay new. 
Black silk Iron Clads stay black. No dismal 
dwindling into sickly green or grey. Iron Clad 
brown stays brown. Iron Clad grey stays 
grey. And that rich lustre of pure thread silk 
in Iron Clads—that stays too! 

It doesn’t cost a lot to wear silk stockings 
every day—when they stay new. Ask your 
dealer for Iron Clad No. 803. Pure thread 
silk plaited over artificial silk, 8 inch silk 
elastic mercerized top, 4-ply heel and toe, silk 
splicing in heel and double sole. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send us your remittance, 
stating size (8 to 10%, $1.00 a pair, east of the 
Rockies) and color (Black, White, Cordovan 
Brown, Grey). We’ll pay the postage. 
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Cooper, Wells & Co. 
204 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 
Limited quantity fully guaranteed 
standard make typewriters. 5$ Days 


eve offer- 


le Type 
Sah Bulletin. 


354-360 E. Grand Ave., 


ULLIN YÇ 


STEEL BOATS 
win Not Sink—Will Not Warp—Will Not Rust 


They are built of puncture-proof steel—can't 
leak, water-log, dry out, warp or check, re- 
quire no calking, no filling of seams, no boat 
house, and are free from every defect of a 
wooden boat. Mullins Steel Boats are finely 
finished, powered with reliable, efficient 
motors, have economical fuel consumption, 
and are equipped with silent under-water ex- 
haust. 75,000 in use in all parts of the world 
Write for F RE E Catalog 

of Mullins L Ontl ard 

Boats, Row , Fishing and Hunting 

MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Dept. 805 Depot St, Salem, Ohio 


“EEE Be ee 


Are YOU headed right, to reach 
the position you seek in 1924? 


Of course you have energy and ambition, but will it 
get you anywhere along your present line of endeavor? 


Working at something that gets you nonearer your 
cherished goal is simply trudging on a tread mill. 


The same efforts and determination you are now 
making will get you the earnings and the position 
you hope to achieve, only if the opportunity is there. 


This is just the situation that G. P. MacDonald, 
now a Fuller Man at Minot, N. D., found himself in. 
He had sold insurance, magazines, automobiles, but- 


ter and eggs, had played professional baseball, and his earnings had run 
from $25 to $50 a week. MacDonald knew that there was something better for him some- 
where, where his real ability would come into its own; where he could realize his am- 
bition to occupy a worthwhile position in the business world. One day he chanced upon 
a Fuller advertisement similar to this one you are now reading, and he lost no time in 
getting in touch with the nearest Fuller Sales Office. Right there he saw the one chance 
he so long had sought, and he joined the Fuller Organization. He took the training that 
Fuller gives to every man, with the result that the first five weeks of selling netted him 
$440. Since then MacDonald has made as high as $60 in one day. 


Write for a copy of the same Book that 4 
put MacDonald on the right track A ASR 


Mail the coupon Today. Don’t wait to receive your copy, but get in 
touch at once with any one of the 230 Fuller Branches (for addressof „7 A 
nearest one look in telephone book). Evening appointments made „ es > 
if desired. Whether you have any selling experience or not /“ y 
makes no difference, as Fuller trains every man in the 47 4 


methods that have made F uller Men the greatest and 
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District Managers Wanted 


Fifteen 
to sell Style-Center all-wool, 
suits, overe oats and raincoats. 
be placed in charge of territories. Unusual 
opportunity to earn big money with estab- 
lished firm. Write to-day for full particulars. 


STYLE - CENTER TAILORING COMPANY 
| Dept. 72-C, Sixth and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


high-grade men wanted immediately 
made-to-measure 
Right men will 


MG Choice 


The Aristocrat of Chocolates 


coatings specially Bunte 
blended to enhance the 
deliciousness of the 
center. | 


Candy 


BUNTE BROTHERS : CHICAGO | 


Great Things Are Be- 
ing Done by Men 
Who Think Boldly 


(Continued from page 25) 


if you sneezed before you got them into 
the sockets, the filaments broke. So the 
old-timers said, ‘Well, you’ve got it, but 
you can’t make it commercially success- 
ful.’ 

“Why did they say that? Because 
metallic tungsten is one of the hardest 
metals we have. It has about the same 
ductility as window glass, and to draw 
it into a filament for a lamp was regarded 
as a physical impossibility. 

“But real scientists don’t have any 
word in their language that means ‘im- 
possible.” So a group of them got on the 
job, and in five or six years of very pa- 
tient work they had done the thing which 
everybody knew ‘couldn’t be done.’ They 
drew metallic tungsten into a wire; and 
that gave us the modern lamp, which is 
many times more efhcient than the car- 
bon lamp—and the filaments do not break. 

“As for the electric light companies, 
instead of going broke they are doing 
more business than ever; because when 
people can get three hundred per cent 
more of a thing for the same price, they 
are going to use it much more freely than 
they did before. 

“We made progress on the paint prob- 
lem when we started out to cut the time 
from thirty-one days down to one hour; 
just as the electric light people made prog- 
ress when they quit monkeying with 
five per cent improvements in five years 
and set out to make a three hundred per 
cent improvement in one year! 


GOOD illustration of what I’m driv- 

ing at is the story of the Atlantic 
cable. Scientists told the cable people 
that what they needed to make their 
cable really efficient was some material 
that would take up more magnetism than 
iron does. A good many engineers said 
very positively that such a material could 
not be found. Within six or seven years, 
scientists had been able to increase the 
susceptibility of iron to magnetism by only 
about seven per cent; and here were peo- 
ple that wanted a several hundred per 
cent increase—for that’s what they really 
needed. It just ‘couldn’t be done!’ and 


|! that was all there was to that. 


“But someone with an audacious mind 


| attacked the problem by trying different 


alloys. Of course that was flying directly 
in the face of all scientific eck iy tated 
everyone knew positively that adding 
nickel to iron, for example, reduced iron’s 
magnetic powers. But the experimenter 
kept on; he started with ninety-nine per 
cent of iron and one per cent of nickel; 


| and he kept adding one per cent of nickel 


and reducing the iron by one per cent. 
For a while, the more nickel he added to 
the mixture, the less susceptible it was to 
magnetism; and he had plenty of folks 
to say to him, ‘I told you so. 

f: ‘However: he went right ahead; and 
when he had a mixture of something over 
sixty per cent nickel the combination 
showed a susceptibility. to magnetism 
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many times that of iron! The chorus of 
the scientists stopped short, and a cable 
built up of this iron-nickel combination 
is about to be laid across the Atlantic. 


“You can’t think audaciously if you’ 


are going to keep on being held down by 
all your old prejudices and preconcep- 
‘tions. A lot of the things we are abso- 
lutely sure about, just aren’t true at all. 
When you are willing to admit that, you 
have taken the second step in developing 
the spirit of scientific research. 

“Here’s an example: Suppose ten 
years ago you had written a letter to 
all the leading automotive engineers in the 
country and asked them, Why is kero- 
sene a poorer fuel for internal combustion 
engines than gasolene?’ They would have 
told you the answer right away. They 
knew all about it. ‘Kerosene is not as 
volatile,’ they would have said; ‘it has a 
higher specific gravity,’ and so on. 

“Well, we got to experimenting, and 
we found out two things right away that 
upset some of the established beliefs: 

1. That sulphuric ether, which is the 
most volatile liquid we have—much more 

. volatile than gasolene—makes an engine 
knock worse than kerosene does. 

2. That, if we used kerosene and mixed 
it with air, ten degrees below zero, it 
worked just as well as gasolene. 

“Tn other words, after three years of 
experimenting, we had got far enough 
to know at least one thing, and that was 
that everything that had been positively 
‘known’ on the subject before was posi- 
tively wrong. Specific gravity had noth- 
ing to do with the problem. It was a 

uestion of the molecular make-up of the 
uel used; the whole problem was to get 
the molecule to break down in just the 
right way. 


“ATOW, after seven years of work, we 
are just beginning to know a little bit 
about a subject which was a closed ques- 
tion seven years ago. Why an automobile 
engine knocks and why kerosene knocks 
worse than gasolene. The result of this 
experimenting is the discovery of a mate- 
rial which, when added to gasolene or to 
kerosene, absolutely stops the knocks. 
“Or, take still another subject: You 
remember reading in your high-school 
textbooks about the atom and the mole- 
cule being pretty small things. Well, they 
are. Ifa dice of water were enlarged to 
the size of the earth, an atom, ae ed 
correspondingly, would be only as te 
asa baseball! 

“But we are beginning to find out 
something about these molecules and 
atoms. ‘An atom is really a complete 
solar system. An atom of hydrogen is 
made up of a miniature globe containing 
a fixed central nucleus, comparable to 
our sun, with one electron or planet re- 
volving around it. An atom of helium 
contains a central sun of twice the density 
of hydrogen, with two electronic planets 
revolving around it. And so on. 

** A lot of the things which we thought 
we knew, about the differences between 
different sorts of matter, are not true at 
all. The differences consist in the number 
of electrons that travel around the cen- 
tral ‘sun,’ the velocity with which they 
travel, and the planes of their respective 
orbits, 

“To put it another way: The difference 
between materials is the difference be- 


“The Happy 
5 Daisy Boy” 


The most popular Daisy is 
the Pump Gun shown in the 
illustration —a 50-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. Other Daisy 
models priced from $1.00 to 
$5.00. Ask your hardware 
or sporting goods dealer to 
show them to you; or any 
model sent direct from fac- 
tory, if your dealer does not 
have tt, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular free. 


You Owe Your Boy 
This Training 


HE real training that 
will enable your boy to 
fight successfully his future 
battles comes only in a small 
degree from books. His play 


hours are shaping his character more truly than 
the hours spent in the schoolroom. 


For nearly 40 years the Daisy Air Rifle has been 
teaching lessons of character, alertness and self- 
reliance. Millions of American boys now grown to 
manhood, got their first lessons in clean, manly, 
out-of-door sport from the Daisy Air Rifle. 


Your boy wants a gun. Sooner or later he will 
learn to shoot—whether you help him or not. 


Why not see that he is started right with a safe 


gun? 


Get him a Daisy Air Rifle today. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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DAI SY xi FLES 


Conn Saxophone 
Book Ga 
FREE 


The saxophone is to- 
day’s most popular in- 
strument. Witha 
Conn you can learn 
the scale in one hour 
—master popular 
music in a short time. 
Entertain yourselfand 
friends— make more 
money. Saxophonists are in demand for 
orchestra and solo work. 

This Free Book explains exclusive features 
which make the Conn saxophone easiest to 
play, beautiful in tone, reliable in action. Tells 
why world-famous artists such as Isham Jones, 
Paul Biese and scores more prefer the Conn, 


Free Trial; Easy Payments on any Conn instrument for 
band ororchestra. Send now for Free Book and details. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
301 Conn Building Elkhart, Indiana 
mm 
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WORLD'S 
Y/ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS EE 


AMERICAN [\ STATIONERY 
SS 


The leading household note paper 
—used in better homes everywhere. 
Made from National Bank Bond— 
asuperior paper. Nameand address 
neatly printed on 200 sheets and 100 
envelopes in rich, dark blue ink. 
Size of sheet is 6 x 7; envelopes to 
match. American Stationery is sold 
only þy mail from Peru, Indiana. 


To handle our enormous volume of business 
with dispatch the U. S. Government has estab- 
lished a branch Post Office in our plant. We 
serve one million customers. Remit with order 
—or, if inconvenient at the moment, we will 
ship C. O. D. West of Denver and outside of 
U. S. add.10%. Money refunded if you are 
not wholly satisfied. 


The American Stationery Co. 
324 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 


Á sor 
; 
0G [ae 
OUR “REGULAR PACKAGE 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes | 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 
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| Unru y ‘Hair 


STACOMB keeps hair combed, any 
style you want it. No need, men, to 
have unruly hair now. 

A man’s product, yet women also pre- 
fer it to brilliantines and bandolines be- 

_ cause it’s more pleasant to use. 

Excellent after a shampoo. Comb the 
hair right back into place and it stays. 
An asset to personal appearance, business 
or social, for YA hair stays neatly combed 
with STACOM 

Send for Ma ‘trial tube today. Use 
“STACOMB for 7 days at our expense, 
to see. 

For sale at all drug counters. 

Tubes — 35c 
Jars — 75c 
Send coupon for Free Trial Tube 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc, 
113 West 18th Street, New York City, Dept. 6T 


Please send me free trial tube. 


POULTRY tell how in T \t-page 
book, 215 pictures, years of 
ence. I STi oa wit with a Boultry try Eees, 


Încubators, 
erful book mailed for oe a "siete, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 111, Clarinda, lowa 


—when your ripping, mitering, 
grooving, etc., are done on a 
Boice Junior Bench Saw 


‘op 10 in. x 13 in, Saws 1}<-in. 
joes ^s in. ¥ Hin. Machine “ba 
giv of eee 9 Poy molor, accurate. 
o, Attac any light socket. Write 


ttaches 
‘or Zor descriptive i Mirerature on Boice-Built 
Bench Grills, jointers, 
band saws, aa motors, 


W. & J. Boice Dept. 303 Toledo, Ohio 


Them All! 


“The tube of Rat-Nip I bought from 
you did the work for the rats about the 
place at that time, killing about 40in 
all,” writes C. A. Cox, Franklin- 
ville, N. C. 


J. M. Burpee, Fennville, Mich., 
says, ‘Two slices of bread and 
Rat-Nip put out at different times 
has entirely cleaned up all the 
rats and mice around my coal 
shed and chicken house.’ 


ARTN\P 


Price 35c a tube at 
drug, hardware, 
grocery, general 
stores or sent direct by 
express prepaid, 50c. 
Can not be sent by mail. 

Write for free booklet on how to get rid 
of rats and mice. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
412 Ellicott Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


It’s Easy to Build thangs 


tween the church on the corner and the 
saloon across the street. They are of the 
same material, but one is somewhat 
larger than the other, and the bodies in- 
side it are moving in different ways and at 
different rates of speed. Different mo- 
tives, too, we might add. 

“With this new knowledge of the 

nature of matter, it is hard to predict 
what we may expect. The great develop- 
ment in radio has come by our use of the 
electron, which is only a part of the atom. 


OU could fill a book with the things 

about which we ‘knew everything’ a 
few years ago, and now realize that we 
know little or nothing. That’s the second 
fundamental in the scientific spirit. First, 
you must tackle a problem extravagantly 
—start out for a big result; second, you 
must be prepared to discard all of your 
preconceived notions. You must permit 
yourself to be ‘un-learned.’ Then, third, 
you must have the everlasting habit of 


asking ‘Why? Why? Why?” 

ost people never form that habit 
at all. The average man presents a 
difficulty, or an objection, and considers 


that he has said the last word on the 
subject. He has done his job; he has 
shown you that what you want to do 
can’t be done. He says: 

“*You can’t go outdoors in zero 
weather.’ 

“ ‘Isay, Why?” 

“‘Because you will freeze.’ 

“Well, I say, “can’t I do something 
about it? Can’t I put on more clothes? 

“*T never thought of that.’ 

“Or he says, “You can’t jump off a roof.’ 

“Why? I ask. 

Because you will hurt yourself.’ 

“Can't I get a net?” I ask. ‘It isn t 
the jumping that hurts; it’s the stopping.’ 

“Well, those sound like foolish little 
illustrations, but you get the point. The 
average psychology consists of present- 
ing an obstacle, and in sitting back com- 
fortably as much as to sa “Well, that’s 
settled. I hope we won t hate any more 
discussion on that point.’ 

“The people who go ahead and who 
do constructive things are the people who, 
when a difficulty or an obj ection is pre- 
sented, ask the question, ‘Can’t this diffi- 
culty be overcome?’ The man who does 
not progress is the man who stops the 
minute the objection appears. 

“An expert came in to see me some 
time ago, a man who ‘knows all about’ 

lass. I said to him, ‘There are two things 

want to find out. Why can we see 

through glass? And why can’t you make 
glass flexible? 

“He looked at me as if he thought I 
belonged in some room with the walls all 
covered with padding, so I wouldn’t hurt 
myself. He said that any fool knew wh 

lass was transparent and why it couldn't 
e flexible. 

“T had a big piece of mica in my desk, 
and I took it out and began to bend it 
back and forth in a casual fashion as he 
talked. When he stopped, I said, ‘Here’s 
a pretty good start toward flexible glass. 
Nature apparently didn’t think it was 
impossible. 

“So we are working in the laboratories 
to see whether flexible glass is not pos- 
sible,” Mr. Kettering went on, “and we 
are making progress. You must always 
start a thing if you want to make progress. 


To look for the new STAYTITE 
Handle is the quickest and surest way 
to select a good lawn mower. It is found only 
in the mower famous for longest life of satis- 
factory service. 


At Hardware and Seed Stores 
Send for folder—‘‘ The Care of Your Lawn”' 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
1633 N. 23rd Street, Philadelphia 


Strong 2 ft. 

plants, Beauti- 

ful, popular. “grey 
50, $7.50, 100,814.00 

For hedge, plant 18 in a hag ess, 

tion, gomones. Order from this ad. Write fe for fruits, shr 


seed. 
CATALOG SPRING HILL NURSERIES 


FREE Box 86, Tippecanoe City (Miami Co.), Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 


Our free book tells how you can 
have strawberries summer and 
fall right in your own back ard. 
Written by the Strawberry 

Tells how you can grow the bis, 
fancy, delicious kind. pee for your 
copy NOW. IT’S FRE (12) 
R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 1012, Three Rivers, Michigan 


The World's Great Layi Sereia 
265-270 and 280-331 e Streit 

nested pedigreed’ qan 

American 8. C. W. 


strated catal W: 
MEMBER INT AL BABY CHICK ASSO 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Bor 36, Center Hall, Pa. 


ember Intern: 


Grown by 
a Woman 


You will be delighted with your garden if you try my new 
collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed: 
bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 
I will send 5 liberal packages: 
For1O0c Red. yellow, white, brown and 
pink. No better value for the money. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to’ help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of Straw- 
flower and my bargain Seed Book. fg 
Charlotte M. Haines 
Dept. 365 Rockford, Illinoi 


oan ve 


catalog and the 

names and ad eae cot 2 2 neighbors 
FÀ or friends who are seed buyers. 
MY CATALOG SHOWS 


re Il sen 


tables, Flowers and Gard 
shrubs, fruits, ote. Full of valu 


Latest, newest, best varieties eects 
le 


Henry Field ‘Seed Co., Box 201, Shenandoah, lowa 
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Hold on! Here’s what 


you want— 

A real shoe for men—a shoe that 
has pleasing style and pleasant price. 
The shoe that won’t run over. 

The Crawford Shoe. 

Look at a pair of Crawford shoes 
today (théere’s a mighty good store 
selling them right in your own 
neighborhood)—try on a pair or two. 

Try-ons cost nothing. 

And you'll find a Crawford shoe 
that'll just fill the bill for you— 
dress, street or sports wear. 

Don’t forget, go around today and 
investigate 


The (Kawford Shoe 
g 
CHARLES A. EATON 


SHOE INDUSTRIES 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


1923 


is Entitled to the 


Best Music Education 
See a Certificated Teacher 
fth 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


Write for List of Teachers in your locality 
Art Publication Society, Dept. C, St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents: Big Money 


Introduce ‘‘Sodereze."’ A new wonder, A 
pure solder in paste form. Works like magic 
Stops all leaks. For mending water buckets, 

ý cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
£ roofs—everything including granite ware, 
agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, etc 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


Everybody buys Housewives 
mechanic electricians, 
touri 
kt 


jewelers 


r 
ply 3 t reze," light a 

a. Match and tha all. Put up in 
handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right with you 
rite for money-making proposition 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 88 Ameri Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohi 
anise cee | ‘1 don’t want to see the sales figures. Why 


iy, 
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Have a Satin-‘Smooth 
Hair-Free Skin 


Science has finally solved the pro- 
lem of removing hair without 
slightest danger to the skin or com- 
plexion. This with NEET, a dainty 
Cream, harmless and mild. You merely 
Spread it on and then rinse off with clear 
water. That's all; the hair will be gone and the skin 
left refreshingly cool, smooth and white! Old 
methods, the unwomanly razor and severe chemical 
preparations, have given way to this remarkable 
Preparation which is already the accepted method of 
well-groomed women everywhere from New York to 
San Francisco, Used by physicians. Money back 
ifit fails to please. 50c at Drug and Dept. 

Stores. Trial tube 10c by mail. 


Y 
Hannibal Phar. Co., 629 Olive, St.Louis, Mo. Gf Ry 


“Perhaps we won’t succeed in making 
flexible glass; but, even if we don’t, we 
won’t be wasting our time. That’s the 
beautiful thing about the research 
spirit; it pays for itself. You may not 
wind up with what you went after, but 
you will wind up with something that 
will more than compensate you for your 
trouble. 

“One of the best examples of the truth 
of that statement was the career of John 
W. Hyatt. He started out to develop a 
billiard ball of artificial ivory; and his 
search led him naturally into a study of 
the resiliencies of different materials. 
While he was making a visit to some 
friends who lived on a sugar plantation 
in the South, something happened to one 
of the bearings of the cane crusher. Hyatt 
fixed the machine, bringing into play 
some of the principles he had discovered 
in his search for the artificial billiard ball. 
And from that incident came the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing. 

“But Hyatt still wanted the billiard 
ball. So he worked along and, after a 
while, he invented and developed cellu- 
loid. Still later he invented a camera 
film. But all this time he never aban- 
doned his original objective; and toward 
the close of his life his search was re- 
warded. He did actually find a material 
that would make an arkaa] billiard ball; 
but, in the meantime, he had called into 
being industries that do millions of dollars’ 
worth of business every year. 

“That story ought to encourage any 
man to turn the scientific spirit loose in- 
side himself, or inside his business. Select 
a goal for yourself—an audacious goal. 
Be prepared. to discard all your precon- 
ceived notions and to start out writing 
‘Why?’ after everything, no matter how 
well established the thing may be. You'll 
discover something worth while. It may 
not be the thing you started after, but it 
will be something. 

“We have a couple of mottoes hung up 
here in the laboratories. One of them is: 

“<A problem thoroughly understood is 
always fairly simple.’ 

“That's one of the truest sentences in 
the world. Find out just exactly what is 
wrong, and you can easily find out how 
to fix it. The difficulty in business is to 
get men who will sit down and think about 
a thing until they know what’s wrong. If 
we can find out why a thing can’t be done, 
it is usually easy to do it. 


“ANOTHER of our mottoes is: ‘In 
Science opinions are tolerated only 
when facts are lacking.’ 

“That is equally true. This noon, at 
lunch, some of my associates started to 
show me the sales figures of a certain 
business in which I am interested. I said, 


should I care about the sales figures, as 
long as you tell me they are ahead of last 
year’s? Tell me your troubles. Then we'll 
find some way to fix them.’ I don’t think 
an executive ought ever to know the good 
things about his business; he is paid to 
know the bad things. But men dodge un- 
pleasant new facts, and say, ‘Well, we’ve 
always done it this way, and I guess this 
is about as good a way as any; whereas 
they ought to know that because they 
have always done it this way is prima 
facie evidence that there must be some 
better way. 
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Hanover, Pa. 


We will be glad to send you our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 
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Mellin’s Food Company 
Mass. 


177 State St., Boston, 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inna and Coffee Shops 
ere, own e money 

ing. Big salaries paid to 
teach you entire business 
spare time. “Pouring Tea for Profit, '’ 
Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. 1414, Washington, D. C. 


EASY, SIMPLE WAY 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Every woman should learn. 
We train beginners, practical 
nurses, mothers and religious 
workers by our fascinating 
Home-study Method. Lead- 
ing Chicago system. En- 
dorsed by physicians. Thou- 
sands of successful graduates. 
Established 25 years. 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Earns $50 aWeek 


“*I am head nurse in little 
private hospital at $50.00 a 
week,” 


You can earn while learning. 
1f you are over 18 and under 
55 years send for illustrated 
catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 
Pages with FREE details of 
money-back Guarantee and 
FRE NURSE’S EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Chicago School of Nursing 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago 
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DYORRHOCIDF 


POWDER 


heeps the gums healthy 


CUM LINE 


Bleeding Coil J 
gums è ~% 


Pyorrhea’s flash of dan- 
ger to the root sockets 


YORRHEA works under the 

gum line where you cannot 
see it. From the gum tissue, the 
infection spreads to the root sockets 
which hold your teeth in place. 
Then the teeth usually loosen and 
fall out—or must be pulled—be- 
cause their support is weakened. 


Dental clinics since 1908 have 
proved the effectiveness of Pyorrho- 
cide Powder as an aid in correcting, 
as well as in preventing, pyorrhea. 
It is medicated with Dentinol, a 
gum-tissue healing agent used by the 
dental profession in the treatment 
of pyorrhea at the dentist’s chair. 


Pyorrhocide Powder keeps the 
teeth white and clean. It hasa tonic 
and healing effect upon the gums. It 
corrects bleeding gums—strength- 
ens tender gums—hardens soft 
gums. It helps healthy gums to 
keep healthy. 


Use this dentifrice 
daily—see your den- 
tist regularly — and 
you can‘ avoid pyor- 
rhea. The economical 
dollar package con- 
tains six months’ 
supply. At all drug- 
gists. 

FREE SAMPLE 


Write for free sample 
and booklet on 
causes, effects and 
prevention of pyor- 
rhea. 
The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co., 
Inc. 


Sole Distributors 


1472 Broadway 
New York City 


Apractical forty-lesson 
course in writing and 
marketing of theShort Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher. 
Writer's Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 

$5,000 wri in his spare 

time— hundreds are sell- 

ing constantly tothelead- 

ing publishers. 

150 page catalog free. Please address 

The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 

Dept. 134 Springfield, Mass. 


Editor of The 


The American Magazine 


“ All of which brings us back to where 
we started,” Mr. Kettering concluded; 
“back to the absurd idea that the world 


| is finished. We talk about the conquest 


of nature, when what we ought to talk 
about is the conquest of our own igno- 
rance. Nature is all right; the powers and 
resources of nature which we have dis- 
covered were always there, waiting to be 
put to work. What hindered us was our 
own incapacity to think. 

“You remember Laplace, the great 
astronomer. He spent his life in scientific 
research and died at seventy-eight. With 
his dying breath he exclaimed, ‘What we 
know is nothing; what we do not know is 
immense.’ 

“Contrast that with a sentence that 


| was once framed in the physics laboratory 


of one of our colleges. It said: ‘All the 
important principles involved in physics 
have been discovered.’ Can you imagine 
a more arrogant piece of nonsense than 
that? 


z HAT has been discovered is noth- 

ing in comparison with the vast 
realms still unexplored. Isay to our folks 
in the laboratories that we have three 
problems: (1) To make a car that will do 
everything the finest car can do to-day, 
but that will weigh less than a thousand 
pounds and will sell for less than a thou 
sand dollars; (2) To make it run at least 
fifty miles on a gallon of gas; and (3) To 
find out why the grass is green. 

“That last may sound foolish. But 
wait a minute: Have you ever considered 
the miracle of the grass seed, or of the 
kernel of corn? You plant a grain of corn; 
and in ninety days, or such a matter, you 
get a corn stalk weighing 2,300 or 2,400 
times as much as the original seed. You 
can burn that corn stalk and get light 
and heat; and when you are through only 
five per cent remains in ash. You can 
take that five per cent of ash, put it 
back into the ground, plant another 
grain of corn—and keep that process 
going ad infinitum. 

“Now, where did the ninety-five per 
cent come from? The sun fabricated it 
from the air and water. The grain of corn 
knows a trick that no scientist knows— 
how to take solar energy and solidify it 
by forming organic compounds. Our 
clothes, our food, the wood in our houses 
are all nothing but the results of the sun- 
shine of bygone years. That’s what we 
live on. Our problem is to find out how 
to solidify this year’s sunshine—how to 
live on it direct, the way the grain of corn 
does, or the grass seed. When we learn 
that trick, when we know why grass is 
green, and how the grain of corn becomes 
a corn stalk, then we shall have a right 
to draw a long breath and settle back and 
think that we have done something. 
All our oil and coal are just the sun’s bank 
account; its energy, stored away for us 
to use until we learn how to catch it on the 


“And we will learn some day. More 
scientific minds are at work now than ever 
before, and their endeavor is better or- 
ganized. Most of the great discoveries 
and inventions of the future will come 
from the laboratories where groups of 
scientists start with all the facts which 
have been developed up to that time, and 
go forward along certain well-organized 
paths, testing one material and process 
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A Money? 


Pil Tell You an Easy 
Way to Have More 
Money to Spend 


Are you one of 
the thousands who 
y have a vital need 

for more money—to 
| properly bring up your 
family—to pay off a 
mortgage or buy a home—to educate your children— 
to properly clothe yourself? 


We Have Helped 30,000 Women 
and can help you. Have money to spend and a per- 
manent assured income by becoming our representa- 
cive and selling our World’s Star Hosiery and Kiean-Kalt 
Underwear—a complete line—to your friends and neigh- 
bors. We will show you—as we have shown thousands of 
others—how to obtain a comfortable income and have your 
own money to spend. Hundreds of our representatives 


Earn $100 to $250 a Month 


Thousands of others have modest but steady incomes for 
part time work. You can do the same. With our help youcas 
quickly and easily build a permanent, profitable business. 
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Write today log showing how easy it is to become a World's 
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DEPT. 151 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Changes 
electric 
light into 
soft, eye- 
saving 
daylite. 
Use 50 watt 
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Mazda 


Lamp. 


IGHT is priceless 

and deserves protec- 
tion rather than abuse. 
Eyes behave better and last 
longer when working with a 
light that suits them, 


Daylight is best because 
Nature made it right for eyes. 
That is why every Emeralite 
has a special screen which 
changesordinary electric light 
into soft, eye-saving daylite, 
eliminates glare and improves 
visibility. 

Emeralites are those good- 
looking, practical lamps that 
you see in the best offices 
everywhere. They harmonize 
with and enhance the dignity 
of any environment. Ideal for 
the home, too. 

Genuine Emeralites are 
branded and have the Daylite 
Screen. Look for trade mark. It 
is your guarantee of satisfaction 


Sold by office supply and electrical 
dealers. Write for booklet 
showing 50 designs 
H.G.McFADDIN & CO. 
39 Warren Street, N.Y. 
Makers of Lighting Devices 


Since 1874 
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EARN $2,500 to $12,000 A YEAR 


Big Opportunities for trained men and women. 80,- 
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Buy DIAMONDS Direct 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
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This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly cut 
Mounted in latest style 14K 
solid gold pierced ring. If this 
ring can be duplicated else- 
where for less than $200.00 
your money will be returned 


direct to you 9149.00 


1 carat, $145.00 
A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings: 
l4 carat $ 31.00 
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14 carat 73.00 
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2 carats 290.00 
3 carats 435.00 
If desired, rings will be sent 
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or any Express Co. with 
privilege of examination, 
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trated Free Catalog on 
**How to Buy Diamonds.” 
Tells all about Diamonds 
—their weights, sizes, and 


prices, $20 to $20,000. 
Jason Weiler & Sons 
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after another and recording their results. 

“This sort of correlated thinking, 
which takes the past only as a starting 
point from which to proceed, will give us 
discoveries in the next few years beyond 
anything we can now imagine. Those 
discoveries will involve big changes, but 
we needn’t worry about that. 

“When I was a boy on the farm, the 
farmers around us were worrying about 
what they would do for rail fences when 
all the trees were gone. But long before 
the trees were gone, the rail fences had 
been supplanted with wire ones. 

“Some automobile men to-day worry 
about what will happen to the automobile 
business when everybody has a car. Did 
you ever stop to think what happened to 
the cars that didn’t have self-starters, 
after the self-starter was invented? In- 
side of three years, you couldn’t find 
one. They weren’t worn out; they were 
just discarded. So with the automobile 

usiness; the car of the future is going 
to be so much better than the car of 
to-day that it will be cheaper to throw 
away your old car than to keep on run- 
ning it. oA 
“Fabre, the French scientist who wrote 
so entertainingly about wasps and bees 
and other insects, said a very wise thing: 
‘The man who thinks of the future 1s 
always out of style to-day.’ 

“Tf the scientist has any message for 
the man in business, it is: ‘For heaven’s 
sake, have the courage to be out of style. 
Think audaciously. Turn your desk 
around; clear the papers off it; put your 
feet on it; and think. Don’t do to-day 
the same thing you did yesterday in just 
the same way. The Hunting Wasp has 
followed that rule for thousands of years 
—and it is just exactly where it started. ” 


Nine Common 
Causes of Unhappy 


Marriages 
(Continued from page 29) 


her statements, found them true, and 
brought suit to recover the little girls. A 
day was set for the trial, and her hus- 
band, with his parents, came into court 
dressed in their best clothes. They 
brought the children with them, and 
had dressed them up, too. They were 
very attentive to the little ones. They 
wanted to make it appear that they were 
taking excellent care of them. 

But they lost the case, and were or- 
dered to turn the girls over to their 
mother. On the day that she was to take 
them away she went again to the home of 
her husband’s parents. But her troubles 
were not over, for they told her that she 
could not have a single stitch of the chil- 
dren’s clothes 

“Weve paid for those dresses; and 
you'll never have a rag that our money 
bought!” they declared. 

So the persecuted young woman went 
away, worked for two weeks or more to 

et money enough to buy clothes for her 
abies, and then, returning to the home of 
her parents-in-law, she dressed the children 
in the clothes she had bought, and took 
them with her. 
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Are You the Boss 


—or Are You Riley £ 


HE BOSS gives the orders — Riley 

takes them and does what he is told. 

Both started the same, had equal 
ability to begin with. Riley works harder 
than the BOSS and gets less money. 
What is the answer? 

Training did it. Your brain js an en- 
gine that needs fuel. Study and train- 
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work you SIMPLY CANNOT HELP 
BUT GET AHEAD. 


Be a Contractor or Builder 


Fit yourself for a big job in the Contract- 
ing or Building business. Train for it right 
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pe but thorough, is taught by experts who 
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Estimating, Blue Print Reading, Building 
Regulation, Use of Steel Square, Water Sup- 
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satisfaction. Thousands are earning BIG 
MONEY in this business today. Get ready 
to get yours. Fill out the coupon now. Check 
the Course you are interested in. It costs you 
nothing but a 2c stamp for full information. 
It will mean much for your future 


American School 
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money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
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Pa The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
= 834 Leader Buliding Cleveland, Ohio 
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and 25 case orders. | 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 
your order. 
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Rock of Ages 
The Granite of Eternity 


Monuments are the living expression of all that is noble in 
human character. 


It is fitting, therefore, that the memorial which bears your 
family name should be fashioned with skill and care in the 
finest granite Nature offers to man—Rock of Ages. 


Rock of Ages has a fine, flawless grain and is adapted to 
either a polished or hammered finish. It has a rich natural fray 
color, is exceedingly hard and takes a brilliant polish. It is 
unaffected by weather erosion. 


Insist upon Rock of Ages for your family memorial— 
there is no substitute. 
Write for free Booklet “A” 
Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 
Quarriers of Rock of Ages Granite 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Our Certificate of Perfection is your guar- 
antee of quality. Request it when placing 
order with your local memorial merchant. 


America’s 


Choicest Monument 
Material 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


Ready folded for use 
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One of the oldest jokes in the world is 
about in-laws, especially mothers-in-law. 
There are grounds for these jokes, too; 
but if the whole truth were told, more 
tragic than comic stories would be related 
about the interference on the part of 
relatives. Its hard for a mother to 
realize that her daughter owes first alle- 
giance to the man she marries, or that 
her son must forsake all else for his wife. 
Incompatibility, as I have said, is the chief 
cause of domestic disruptions, but rela- 
tives seem to cause more fusses, many of 
which, very fortunately, can be smoothed 
over. 

Time and again I’ve had men tell me 
something like this: 

“I married the girl, but not her family. 
If they let me alone I’ll support my wife, 
but TIl never support her family or have 
them messing in my affairs!” 

It isn’t always the mother-in-law, how- 
ever, who is at the bottom of the trouble, 
though she is the chief offender among all 
the relatives. I recall an instance where 
the husband’s aunt nearly ruined things. 

The husband was a k erer; that is, 
he wouldn’t work, claiming ill health as an 
excuse. His health was all right; the 
trouble was with his character He was 

ampered and spoiled by his aunt, and 
ed been all of his life. She supported 
him, his wife, and their daughter, but she 
didn’t do it with good grace. She nagged 
at her niece all the time; she treat er 
like a servant. Her attitude was intoler- 
ably superior and haughty. She regarded 
her nephew’s wife as an interloper. 

“I can’t stand it any longer!” the har- 
assed wife declared, and, taking her child, 
returned to her own people. But the 
aunt, while glad to be rid of the “‘inter- 
loper,” was really fond of the child, so in 
the name of her nephew she brought suit 
for the recovery of the little girl. 

The wife came to us, and we decided to 
defend her in the possession of her child. 
We wanted to settle the case out of court, 
if possible, so one of our agents saw her 
husband and suggested that he meet his 
wife at our office and talk the situation 
over. 

He came, and talked frankly. So did 
his wife; and so did we! The result of the 
conference was that the man, for the first 
time in his life, I believe, got a glimpse of 
marital responsibility. Anyway, he said 
he wanted to start all over again, and that 
he would go to work. His wife was de- 
lighted at the chance for real married life, 
so she agreed to his suggestion. 

“We won’t live with Auntie any more!” 
he promised. 


T’S been my observation that the 

father-in-law is generally a pretty docile 
sort of fellow, inclined to let the young 
folks live their own lives. But not always. 

One father-in-law I know of wanted his 
son to marry a “‘society” girl; but the son 
fell in love with a splendid young woman 
who earned her own living, and who was 
not “in society.” Over the protests of 
his father they were married. The old 
man was terribly angry about it, and he 
was a rotten sport, too. Instead of leav- 
ing the couple alone he set in, as soon as he 
felt it was safe to do so, to discredit the 
woman in his son’s eyes. Very shrewdly 
he went about poisoning the boy’s mind, 
and finally he hinted that the girl was 
immoral. That threw his son into a state 
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of great excitement, and he sent his wife 
back to her people. 

They brought her to us, and we insti- 
tuted suit for her support. Then it was 
that her husband, seeing the injustice of 
his course, asked her to forgive him. 
Women are very generous with their for- 
giveness—much more so than men—and 
this girl, true to her sex, forgave her 
husband. They were living happily to- 

ether the last I heard from den: A 

aby has come into the family now, and a 

child is always a strong tie. 


JEALOUSY is one of the hardest things 
in the world to contend with. Its a 
green-eyed monster, all right. It’s almost 
impossible to reason with a jealous person. 
It seems to be a sort of mahad mental 
disease, that unseats ordinary reason, and 
makes a man or a woman capable of doing 
the meanest things imaginable. 

I once knew of two girls who were in 
love with the same man. They were both 
of good families, and in the Western city 
where they lived Tan seahorse of the l y 
same social group. man became en- E 
gaged to oh of the girls, and she set we S-FINE HO SIERY © 
about getting her trousseau. The day . Pi 
before the wedding all the girl friends of 
the bride-to-be came around to her house 
to see her clothes. During the afternoon 


N the MS numbers comes a 
comfortable mixture of silk and 
wool, ribbed. In the Shawknit 10-S 


her rival called, and was taken up-stairs numbers a lustrous heavy silk. Either 
to the room where the trousseau was affords March protection. Reasonable 
spread out. While they were looking at price, smart appearance and long wear 
the beautiful clothes someone called the are assured when you call for these 


bride-elect down-stairs. She was detained numbers by name 
there for perhaps twenty minutes or more. : 

Upon het eth to he room up-stairs SHAW STOCKING CO. 
she found her rival slashing her wedding Lowell, Mass. 
dress with a pair of scissors. Some of 
the other garments had already been cut 
to ribbons. 

The bride was compelled to alter her 
plans and marry in a hastily purchased 
traveling suit, instead of a long wedding 
dress and veil. Fortunately, her father 
was well-to-do, and could replace the gar- 
ments that had been destroyed. 

Recently there came to my attention 
another example of jealousy: The husband 
is an artist, and his wife has hampered him 
for years because he paints, among other 
things, pictures of women, and sometimes 
uses girls for models. She is so fiercely 
jealous that on one occasion she went into 
his studio, saw a portrait of a woman, and 
jabbed scores of holes in it with her hatpin. 

another occasion she wrote a letter to 
the father of one of her husband’s models, 
telling him that the girl and her husband 
were living together. 

Fortunately she gave dates and, what 
wasstill more fortunate, the young girl who 
was falsely accused was, on the dates 
mentioned, traveling in Europe with her 
father. 

„But women are not alone in falling 
victims to jabon, A husband I know 
of suspects his wife of evil intentions if she 
goes out shopping. 

“Sometimes,” she said, “my husband 
comes home unexpectedly from his office, 
hoping, or fearing, I don’t know which, 
that he will find some stranger in the 
house.” 

In another case that came to us the 
husband had employed two detectives to 
watch his wife. She didn’t need to be 
watched, for she was a good woman. But, 
as I have said, jealousy doesn’t listen to 
reason. ; 
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Wouldn’t you like to be able to play for folks at home, 
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it would bring—the standing it would give you—the welcome it 
would win for you everywhere. You can become a saxophone art- 
ist if you will, for no other instrument is so 


Easy to Play—Easy: to Pay 
Buescher has helped thousands of young men and women to musi- 
cal success. We will help you. We will send the three lessons free 
(on request), with any saxophone. These lessons will show you 
how it is possible to master the scale in one hour. 


z Send for Free Saxophone Folder 

Tells why Buescher Saxophones are so superior in tone and action. 
Explains our easy payment plan. Offers you six days’ trial in your 
own home of any Buescher True-Tone Saxophone you may select. 
Write for this free literature today. (62) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1162 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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The American Magazine 


Fannie 
Hurst’s 


Great Novel 


LUMMOX 


Authors, critics, editors have 
told Fannie Hurst that her new 
novel is an achievement unparal- 
leled in American literature. 


Ministers and doctors and just 
plain readers have written and 
talked about this great book till we 
are put to it to supply the demand. 


Every reader of The American 
should know ‘‘Lummox.** You 
should know her, for her story is 
the story of life, in all its beauty 
and terror. 

Great as have been Miss Hurst's 
short stories, ‘‘Lummox’’ towers 
above them, a work of genius. 

Your bookseller has just 
received a new stock of 


‘*Lummox’’—but he may 
be sold out tomorrow. 


Regular Edition $2.00 
Special de Luxe Edition Autographed $10.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


49 East 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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See specifications below. For 
double walls and floors add $42. 
You receive all lumber cut- 
to-fit (highest grade only), 
windows,doors, flooring, shingles’ 
Jath, glass, paints, varnish, putty, 
hardware,’ nails," molding, cup 
boards--everything plainly marked 
and easily assembled according to 
drawings and directions we fur 
nish. $1,606 Bungalow includes 
double walls and floors, 


Buying Direct Saves 1/3 
JET us ship, you direct 

from our mill all the ma- 
terials complete fora Sterling 
cut-to-fit Home (not porta- 
ble) and save you four big 
profits on lumber, hardware, 
millwork and labor, besides a 
20% saving in ws Ster- 
ling Homes are substantially 
built and lasting. Many thou- 
sand satisfied Sterli: Home 
owners. istaction Guaran- 
teed or money back promptly. 
International Mill & Timber Co. 

2912 Sout! 


iN 
h Wenona A 
e Mich, o 


FREE CATALOG 

with many other beau - 

tiful homes at $489 to 

$4,797—all at big 
savings, 

$73 and up. 


When an old man, or even a middle- 
aged man, marries a very young girl, the 
stage is all set for trouble. e have 
many cases of that kind, but I do not 
recall a single appeal to us from a young 
man who had married a woman much 
older than he was. There’s an obvious 
reason for this: Ifa boy marries a woman 
old enough to be his mother, he often does 
so because of her money, and that being 
his motive he sticks to the bargain. 

One case in which the ages of the hus- 
band and wife differ greatly has come 
before us three times. The husband is 
nearly sixty, and the wife is not more 
than eighteen. It was through her that 
we came into the case. He kept her 
practicallyaa prisoner in his home; he 
never took her out with him, and never 
permitted her to have company. 

In desperation, she slipped away one 
morning and came to our office. She was 
an extremely pretty girl. After she had 
told her story, we suggested a meeting 
with her bakini present. So we noti- 
fied him of her appeal to us, and straight- 
way he came to the office, bringing his 
wife with him. We started by explaining 
that the discussion should be perfectly 
frank. The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth often clears the 
domestic atmosphere. 

But we never finished our discussion, for 
the husband, a fine-looking, well-dressed 
man of considerable dignity, began talking 
to his wife. I never before heard such a 
flood of aromatic words! That man is 
the champion lovė-maker of the world. 
He won her over too, and back they 
went to live together. 

On two occasions since then she has 
come to us and asked that we obtain a 
separation for her, and each time we 
have sent for her husband. His pro- 
cedure both times has been the same that 
it was during that first conference. He 
pours out a flood of endearing terms, and 
the girl succumbs to his romantic oratory. 
I tell you, that man’s eloquent! 


WHEN a husband spends all his money 
on entertainment, or a wife squanders 
his earnings on needless things, trouble is 
bound to arise. A young man who 
earned a modest salary came to see me 
one day and explained that he was in a 
desperate situation. 

“My wife spends more than I make,” 
he said. “I’m getting deeper and deeper 
in the hole all the time. I can’t keep the 
pace she is setting.” We found that the 
wife had friends who were well off, and 
that she was ashamed to have fewer 
clothes than they had. 

As usual, we arranged a conference with 
both husband and wife present. The 
husband told me, when I suggested the 
meeting, that it wouldn’t do any good. 
“But I'll try it if you say so,” he agreed. 

They came at the appointed hour, and 
he confronted her with the charge of 
extravagance. 

“You know perfectly well,” he declared, 
when she protested that she didn’t waste 
money, “‘that you have enough evening 
dresses to clutter up two closets.” 

He was telling the truth about her 
wastefulness, and she knew it. Her con- 
science began to hurt her, and she got 
scared too, for she realized that she was 
about to lose a good husband. In the 
end she agreed to live on less money, and 
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Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical 

Engineer in two years. 48 weeks each. No entrance 
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machines. Rebuilt just like New. 
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great Free Trial plan that is the greatest Typewriter opportunity 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 43 
159 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
BIG MONEY 


If you know how to write letters that will really sell 
t use competent sales letter-writers are always 
in demand. > THE ART OF WRITING SALES 
LITERATURE,” by Benson G. H. Durant, a pro- 
fessional letter-writer, will teach you rapidly. Com- 
plete study in three short lessons. 
TOTAL COST $5.00 
and sold on a money-back guarantee if you 
are not Satisfied after the first lesson. 
Descriptive folder on request. 

SALES LITERATURE, Inc., Dept. 15 
161.Water Street, New York City 


they went out to start life over again. 

In sharp contrast to that illustration of 
extravagance is the story which a poor 
woman, with seven small children, related 
to us. Her husband, a laborer, drew 
thirty dollars a week, and told her that 
she must support the family on one dollar 
a day. 

“Why, that ain’t enough to buy bread,” 
she complained; “but he won’t listen to 
reason. He bedevils me all the time 
about money.” 

Once more we had a round-table con- 
ference, but the husband was stubborn. 

“Women’s all the time wantin’ money,” 
he said. “I ain’t goin’ to give her any 
more than I’m givin’ her now. That’s 
final!” 

But it wasn’t final. We took the case 
to court, and the man was ordered to 
turn over to his wife each week the major 
part of his wages. 


LIFE is a pretty serious business, but 
there are a lot of men and women who 
don’t know it. They seem to be lacking 
in some essential of character, for they 
haven’t any sense of responsibility what- 
ever. You find people in all walks of life 
who refuse to take marriage seriously. 

I have in mind a man who married a 
very popular girl. Out of a whole parlor- 
ful of young men she had to choose from, 
she picked this chap. He seemed to be a 
pretty good sort and he made enough to 
get along. But he became shiftless, and 
changed positions frequently. His income 
after a time was irregular, and the girl’s 
mother helped to support them. (Not 
all mothers-in-law, by the way, are meddle- 
some.) 

After this man had been married for 
about eight years he began to go downhill 
in a hurry. He was content to loaf, and 
to hobnob with the sorry element in the 
city where he lived. He became increas- 
ingly indifferent to his wife and to their 
young son. 

Then, one day he left town and was 
not heard from again for months. He 
wrote to say he was working, but no check 
came with the letter. He never has. re- 
turned to his family, and never has sent 
them a dollar. His fine little wife, mean- 
while, brushed up on her knowledge of 
stenography—she had been a stenogra- 
pher before her marriage—and is working 
to support herself and her young son. 

In another case, one of the most das- 
tardly I ever heard of, a man of some 
means abandoned his wife in a city out 
West and came to New York. But the 
idea of having a wife, even if she was a 
long way off, bothered him, so he laid 
a plan to get rid of her. An accomplice of 
his sent her a telegram stating that her 
husband was on his deathbed, and was 
begging for her to come to him. Of 
course she came; good women always 
come when men are in trouble. 

Upon her arrival, her husband, who was 
perfectly well, accused her of immorality 
and said she was insane. He had her 
locked up for observation.” The poor 
woman, without friends, was helpless. 
But after a time some of her relatives 
began to make inquiry, discovered the 
truth, and came to us for a remedy. We 
obtained her release, and, more than that, 
secured a court order requiring her hus- 
band to pay her a certain sum every 
month. 
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“I have 


God.” 


President Warren G. Harding 


real 
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acters. 


wers in any vocation. 
t meets man’s deepest needs. 


“It has never been my privilege to be fas- 
cinated with Bible study as I am with this 
course.” 

“I have come to know the Bible in an en- 
tirely new light. The Old Testament is now 
intensely interesting.” 

“The benefits I have received from the 

thetic Course are beyond estimate and 

above price.” 

No matter what your occupation you can 
study the Bible by correspondence. These 
courses open a new world to you—broaden 
your vision, develop your understanding, 
answer your questions, help solve your per- 
plexities, give comfort and encouragement. 


We Offer Eight 
Courses by Mail 
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Synthetic Bible Study Scofield Bible l 
Course; Practical Christian Work; Bible 
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THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 143, 153 Institute Place 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Study Bible Now! 


Better Than College Course 


William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Ph. D., professor of 
English language and literature, Yale University, 


“I thoroughly believe in a university education for both 
men and women; but I believe a knowi 
without a college course is more valuable than a college 
courše without the Bible. 

“Every one who has a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
may truly be called educated; and no other 
culture, no matter how extensive or elegant, can form a 
proper substitute.” 


And President Harding said: 


the Holy Scriptures, whereby they have become 
the expression to man of the Word and will of 


The Correspondence method of Bible study is the 
best method for securing a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible—better than any oral teaching can possi 
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Moody Bible Institute’s 
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success. 
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“I finished the Scofield Bible Course about 
three years ago. It has been of greater value 


to me than any other training I have ever 
had, though I spent four years in college.” 
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sermons that a Correspondence Course from 
the Moody Bible Institute has been of far 
greater value to me than all of my Bible and 
theological work in college.” 
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Once in a while a couple falls out simply 
because they see too much of each other. 
That was the whole trouble in a case that 
came to us last year. The husband and 
wife were just “fed up” with each other. 
They lived in a small apartment, had very 
little money for recreation, and very few 
friends. 

“Why don’t you send your wife off 
for a vacation?” I asked the man one 
day when he and his wife were in my 
office. 

“Sure,” he said; “I’m willing to try it. 
I’m willing to try anything.” 

The wile went off for a visit of three 
weeks, and then they came back to see us. 
The plan was working beautifully! 

“Now you take a vacation,’ I sug- 
gested, and he borrowed the money and 
went off. Upon his return his wife was 
delighted to see him. To-day that couple 
is making a go of their mcrried life. 

Ordinarily, serious disagreements do 
not arise until after five or six years of 
married life. In hasty marriages, though, 
and in cases where the husband and wife 
are mere children, disillusionment often 
comes within a year! Couples who have 
children are usually anxious for a settle- 
ment of their differences. My guess is 
that eighty per cent of the domestic dif- 
ficulty cases where there are children can 
be settled outside of court. 

Domestic wrecks almost always occur 
before the couples are fifty years of age. 
Yet I know an instance where a man and 
wife separated after they had been mar- 
ried for thirty-three years, and both were 
about sixty years old. The husband, a 
rather feeble man, was unable to work 
because of his health. His robust wife 
worked and supported them; but she be- 
came tired of that arrangement. They 
had no children. 

“Tl not support him another day!” 
she snapped. “Hes just lazy; that’s all 
that ails him!” 

I didn’t agree, but no arguments had 
any weight with her, and so they went 
their separate ways. 


ACARELESS and slovenly woman runs 
a constant risk of losing the respect of 
her husband, and even of losing him. One 
man, whose wife had appealed to us for 
assistance, came to explain his side of the 
case. He admitted leaving her, and ad- 
mitted that he wasn’t supporting her. 

“I tried to live at home,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I couldn’t eat a thing my wife cooked. 
And she didn’t keep a house fit for a dog, 
so I gave it up.” 

I don’t want anyone to get the idea 
from these stories that I think marriage 
is a failure. It isn’t. My purpose in 
giving this glimpse of what goes on in 
the Legal Aid Society’s office is to help 
make married life happier, and one way 
to do that is to point out the pitfalls. 

The great majority of marriages are 
happy. Still more of them could be, if 
husbands and wives would learn from the 
experiences of other folks. People who 
are cynical about marriage probably base 
their opinions on the domestic difficulty 
cases that come into court. All of us 
hear about the marriages that fail, but 
the couples who live happily together 
never have occasion to break into print. 

Domestic shipwrecks are counted by 
the thousand; but happy marriages are 
counted by the million. 


E knew the secret which is revealed 
in the free book offered below. 
Read it and realize what even 15 


minutes a day will do for your success. 
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The clerk whose name will live forever 


WO MEN lived in the same 

town a century ago;they knew 
the same people and had an equal 
chance in life. 

One spent all his spare hours 
inidle talk or with the daily paper; 
he knew nothing beyond the day’s 
news. Theother brought toevery 
subject a wealth of sidelight and 
illustration that kindled the in- 
terest of men and women, no 
matter where he went. 

The name of the first man has 
long since been forgotten; the 
name of the other, the humble 
clerk in a country store, will live 
forever. 

He talked like a man who had 
traveled, though his travels were 
confined to a few backwoods 
counties. He knew something of 
history and biography, of the 
work of great philosophers, poets 
and dramatists. 

His Secret Given to You 

What was the secret of his wide 
range of knowledge? How can a 
man who must work every dayina 
routine job find time to make him- 
self so interesting to other men 
and women? How can he, in odd 
moments, learn to think clearly 
and talk well? 

The answer is found in every biog- 
raphy, every anecdote of that greatest 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send me the little guidebook to the 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and 
containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


clerk. He owned a few great books 
and, in the odd moments between cus- 
tomers’ calls, he read them systemat- 
ically. It was the influence of those 
books that gave his mind its start; 
then lifted his eyes beyond the horizon 
of a backwoods town. Before he was 
fifty, the whole nation knew the name 
and acknowledged the power of that 
humble, unschooled man. His name 
was Abraham Lincoln. 

What are the few great mind-build- 
ing books? Out of all the millions of 
volumes in the world, how shall a man 
know what and how to read? There 
is no more important question for you 
to ask yourself. It is answered in the 
free book offered below—a wonder- 
fully interesting little book that tells 
the scope and plan of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a 
Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. The 
free book tells 
about it. Ina 
wonderfully 
interesting 
wayitexplains 
how Dr. Eliot, 


out of his lifetime of training men for 
success—forty years as President of 
Fh e AA ‘the few great 
books that contain the essentials of 
all books—the “essentials,” as he 
says, “of a liberal education.” 


Your Reading Problem 
Solved by Dr. Eliot 


Discarding all the books that waste 
your time, he has combined these few 
great volumes together intoa rounded 
library; he has arranged them with 
reading courses and footnotes so that 
even in 15 minutes of pleasant read- 
ing a day a man may master them. 

Think of it—the knowledge of 
literature and life, the broad cultural 
viewpoint that every university 
strives to give—these may be yours 
in the pleasant spare moments of 

our active days. Make yourself a 

igger, more interesting man or 
woman this year. Send for “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” 

“For me,” wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, “‘your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and 
it showed me besides the way to a 
vast new world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of this page is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little book. Itis free, will 
be sent by mail, and involves no ob- 
ligation of any sort. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it today. 


P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
Publishers of Good Books since 1875 


Send for this free booklet 
that gives Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading 
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Each cigarette 
stays perfect in this 
package until you 
smoke it 


There is hardly anything more perfect 
than the cigarettes rolled by the marvelous 
modern machines with which all great 
cigarette factories are equipped. 

That is, they are perfect when they come 
from the machines and practically as per- 
fect when they reach the smoker. 

But what about the final five of a pack- 
age of twenty, after the package has be- 
come crushed in the pocket, and the tail- 
enders thrown crosswise and generally 
tangled up? Or how about those that 
wander out of the package into the pocket? 

Twenty-five per cent of the once perfect 
cigarettes in the ordinary container are 
apt to end up flattened, bent, broken, and 
in a generally disreputable condition. 

So, buying twenty cigarettes, you may 
get fifteen perfect ones, and five in various 
states of damage. 

The new and improved Reedsdale con- 
tainer was designed to deliver twenty per- 
fect cigarettes to the package whenever 
and wherever you smoke them. Number 
twenty is as perfect as number one. 

It is, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, the one package that preserves both 
aroma and form. This is because the inner 
air-tight wrapping is enclosed in an outer 
box that is light and comfortable in the 
pocket, yet adequate to preserve the ciga- 
rettes in perfect shape. 

Suppose you try your first package of 
Reedsdales just to get this 100% insur- 
ance feature, and then see if the connois- 
seur-blend of fine tobaccos does not prove 
an equally happy revelation to you. 


Popularly priced 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a 
package of twenty. They are now sold by 
many tobacco dealers and their distribu- 
tion is being rapidly extended. 

If you have any difficulty in finding 
them we will send you a carton of 5 pack- 
ages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 ciga- 
rettes) postpaid for a dollar. Smoke one 
package at our risk. If you don’t like them, 
return the four remaining packages and 
we will refund your dollar. Address Reed 
Tobacco Co., 303 South 21st St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Reedsdale Cigarettes, 
Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va., will gladly send 

ou prepaid by parcel post a carton containing one 
aundred or two hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 


What You Need to Know When You 
Start Your Own Business 


(Continued from page 59) 


to have more money to spend for adver- 
using.” 

“You didn’t tell me so,” replied his 
partner. “I believe that a lot of money 
is wasted in advertising. I got my pile by 
making a nickel reach a long way, and 
I’m going to follow the same plan now. If 
you want bigger profits, cut down ex- 
penses.” 

The founder of the business reluctantly 
agreed to try the new plan. Sales began 
to drop off—and the more they dropped, 
the more the treasurer pared expenditures. 
He was a genius at this, and for nearly a 
year the margin of profit on the books did 
not decrease appreciably. Then the in- 
evitable set in: Sales started to slide 
disastrously. Four trusted employees, 
whoa salaries had been reduced, left in a 

uff. 

The president took the business in hand 
again and his partner, now thoroughly 
alarmed, agreed to go back to the plan on 
which the business had been built up. 
But it was too late. Advertising cam- 
paigns could not check the avalanche 
which ended in the collapse of the once 
prosperous company. 


IF YOU are interested in selling, and 
don’t want to be bothered with the 
other details of business, take an agency 
for some manufactured product, such as 
automobiles. The prices of cars are fixed 
by contract; your only job will be to get 
people to buy them. There are many 
other products sold thus on commission, 
and one’s profits are largely dependent on 
the total volume of business. Men of the 
purely sales type also make excellent real 
estate and insurance agents. 

The “shop” type of man is at a disad- 
vantage if he tries to conduct an ordinary 
enterprise alone. He is so interested in 
the technical side of production that he 
turns out less than the needed volume, or 
he allows the sales end to run on second 
speed. 

Mark Twain financed a man who had 
invented a typesetting machine, several 
years before the machine that now dom- 
nates the industry was put on the market. 
But the inventor kept puttering away on 
his product, and demanding more money 
for further experiments, until finally he 
woke up to the fact that another machine 
had got into the market ahead of him. 

The man who starts in business for him- 
self in a retail store must face the problem 
of location and find a site suitable for his 
particular kind of establishment. 

About five years ago a young business 
man, trained in one of the best depart- 
ment stores of the East, decided to open 
a dry-goods store in an up-to-date little 
city of twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 
He took a two-year lease on a building in 
the main business street, fitted it up with 
an excellent stock, and with the utmost 
confidence threw its doors open. Month 
after month went by, and his business was 
still far below what he had expected. The 
situation began to look serious. 

One afternoon, an experienced mer- 


chant, whom he had known in his former 
position, dropped in to see him. 

“How’s business?” he asked. 

“Not so good. My competitor up the 
block seems to be getting most of the 
trade.” 

“That’s not surprising,” said the old 
merchant. ‘‘How did you happen to rent 
this particular store?” 

“Tt was the only available one that was 
big enough.” 

“Well, you’ll never get anywhere until 
you move out. On my way from the sta- 
tion I walked past your competitor’s place 
because it was on the shady side of the 
street. A few hundred women were doing 
the same thing. What’s more, his store 
is flanked on one side by a jewelry shop 
and on the other by a flower shop—both 
of which attract women. You have a 
billiard-room on one side and a barber 
shop on the other. You'll have to move 
if you want the women to patronize you.” 

A few months later the young merchant 
subleased his store and moved to a build- 
ing farther up the street and on the 
opposite side. To-day his business is 
nearly fifty per cent greater than that of 
his competitor. 

A convenient and pleasant location is 
of far more importance in stores where 
women trade than in those where men do 
their buying. I sometimes visit a hard- 
ware store in Boston that seems to violate 
all the principles of effective merchandis- 
ing. Its show windows are usually coated 
with dust and the stock inside them is 
never arranged attractively. Yet that 
business has been running at a profit for 
fifty years. 

A drug store, on the other hand, must 
be clean and attractive—and the best 
place for it is a high-priced corner on a 
main street. The greater volume of sales 
in a choice location will enable it to meet 
the higher rent. 

A few years ago I made a study of one 
business that comes closer to being “ non- 
variable” than any other I ever heard of. 
This was the making and sale of table 
salt. Year in and year out, summer and 
winter, in good times and hard times, the 
household—rich or poor—uses the same 
amount of salt. 


BEFORE you start a business of any 
kind, whether it is retailing or manu- 
facturing, analyze your goods with rela- 
tion to their market. here are four 
definite things for you to consider: 

1. Will yours be a new product, which 
the public needs? 

2. Will it be a better brand of some- 
thing already in general use? 

3. Can you sell or distribute more 
cheaply than your competitors? 

4. Will your goods meet a local un- 
satisfied demand? 

Any of these possibilities may be a 
sufficient reason for opening a business. 
But if you plan to handle familiar articles 
in direct competition, without any natural 
advantage, you will succeed only through 
superior service and salesmanship. 
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Which is your favorite card back? 


“ar 


Every card player should 
have this book 


No matter what game your friends may ask you 
to play you will find the complete rules forit in 
“The Official Rules of Card Games.” Three 
hundred games, 250 pages. Includes all changes 
in rules made the past year. The equal of this 
book is not available anywhere at any price but 
we will send it to you postpaid for only 20 cents. 


Check the books you want 


Official Rules of Card Games (as men- 


tioned abore)......... AESTON 20c 
How to Play Auction Bridge — teaches 
every detail of the game ki 10c 
Six Popular Card Games — rules of Auc- 
tion Bridge, Five Hundred, Cribbage, 
Pinochle, Solitaire, Pitch... ooo. 6c 
Fortune Telling — with regular cards... 6c 


Card Tricks — feats of magic . 6c 
Entertaining with Cards — evcrything 
from invitation to menu ae ne 


Card Stunts for Kiddies — building, puz- 
zles, cut-outs, etc., etc......... = /6C 


All seven books — 50c 
Name 
Address... 


BS SAREES IAE AAE State 


A 
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BOVE are four of the many popular Bicycle backs. 
Every Bicycle design satisfies card players because 
all Bicycle backs are 


scientifically designed so the eye is not con- 
scious of them and yet easily distinguishes 
the separate cards. 


But back designs alone are not responsible for Bicycle 
reputation. In every other detail of playing card manu- 
facture Bicycle superiority is known and appreciated by 
card players. m~ 


Their perfect finish means easy dealing. 


Their big indexes mean accurate play- 
ing. 


Their high-grade materials mean long l} 
wear. 


The all-round perfection of Bicycle 
Cards makes them the most satis- 


factory and the most economical 
that can be bought. 


THE 
U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Operating Broadcasting Sta- 
WSAI. Broadcasts 
every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 p. m., Saturday, 10 
p. m. Wave length, 309 
meters, 


tion 
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cA raw throat 
invites infection 


Germ-spreading 
crowds—a dust- 
irritated throat 


RAW throat positively invites in- 

fection from the germs of cold, 
tonsillitis, influenza—many dangerous 
diseases. 

The moist, warm throat membranes 
form an ideal breeding place for germs. 
When these tissues are in a healthy 
condition, germs are easily thrown off, 
but when they become raw and in- 
flamed they fill with blood and lymph 
—which furnishes the germs with the 
food on which to grow and multiply— 
and their surfaces become weakened— 
which enables germs to break through 
and infect the underlying tissue. 

Perhaps as high as ninety-eight per 
cent of all infections occur in this way. 
This is why physicians are urging the 
importance of protecting the throat 
against infection—especially since the 
influenza epidemics. 

In Formamint one of the most power- 
ful of the germicidal agents known to 
science has been for the first time made 
available for mouth and throat use in 
a harmless, pleasant-tasting form. 

Unlike any other form of throat pro- 
phylaxis, Formamint protects you at 
the very moment when infection is 
most likely to occur. Whenever you 
have to come into close contact with 
some one with a cough or cold, you can 
carry Formamint with you. Get a 
bottle today. All druggists have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


When exposed to in- 
fection; when tired 
or run down — or 
when the throat is 
raw, dissolve a 
Formamint tablet 
» in the mouth every 
one or two hours. 


if 


To enable you to test the efficacy of 
Formamint, we will send you a pocket 
carrying-case containing frve Formamint 
tablets on receipt of 4 cents for postage. 
Address Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. A-5, 
113 W. 18th Street, New York City. 


Nearly seventy per cent of all failures 
among new business enterprises are due to 
incompetence or lack of capital. I have 
never seen such glaring object lessons of a 
combination of both causes as were shown 
recently in the radio retail field. 

The radio “craze” got into full swing 
two years ago. Sensing a new bonanza, 
thousands of people lacking both capital 
and experience leased shops and hung up 
their signs. You saw them on every side 
—and many of them scarcely knew an 
audion tube from an aérial. 

You know the tragic aftermath. The 
“fly-by-night” dealers had overcrowded a 
promising field, and within a few months 
they were falling like flies in the first 
freeze. Manufacturers’ credits were al- 
most demoralized. When the general 
housecleaning was over most of the in- 
competents had been wiped out, while the 
shops run by experienced business men 
who had kept abreast of technical de- 
velopments were riding a real wave of 
prosperity. 


A HAT is the best time to start in 

business?” is a question that I am 
occasionally asked, and it is a question 
that can be answered definitely. 

Every period of depression is followed 
by a period of prosperity, and every 
period of prosperity is followed by a 
period of depression. These “cycles” 
usually continue for several years, and 
their succession is as inevitable as the 
rising and setting of the sun. 

Now, going into business is governed 
largely by the same considerations as the 
buying and the selling of shares of stock. 
The amateur investor often buys stock at 
the top, when prosperity is the order of 
the day, and sells at a loss after the tide 
has begun to recede. 

The best time to start in business is 
toward the end of a depression, provided 
one has capital enough to keep going until 
the return of the boom period. At that 
time rents and goods can be obtained at a 
low figure, and wages are likely to be 
below their normal level. When the full 
tide of prosperity returns, and prices soar, 
the man who has held on is in a position to 
reap large profits. 

I know a manufacturer of machine tools 
who built a factory and started it in full 
operation during the dark days of the 1907 
panic. As fast as his tools were turned out 
he stored them in a large warehouse, and 
bided his time. His original capital, and 
such money as he could borrow, was near- 
ly exhausted before real prosperity re- 
turned, but he stuck patiently to his guns, 
and finally cashed in with big profits at a 
new high level of prices. 

During the buying craze that followed 
the war, thousands of retail stores and 
manufacturing plants were launched, only 
to collapse like punctured balloons when 
the market suddenly went to pieces. Most 
people will not believe that boom times 
are not going to last forever. 

Another factor to be considered is the 
changing of styles and customs. Several 
years ago a man in the Middle West set 
out to manufacture women’s petticoats. 
His business was making satisfactory 
progress when petticoats showed signs of 
going out of style. Ignoring the danger 
signals—or thinking that they were mere- 
ly symptoms of a season’s passing fancy 
—he failed to take protective measures 


for his business. It wound up in the 
hands of a receiver. He ought to have 
shaped up his plant for the manufacture 
of other wearing apparel as soon as the 
petticoat market began to slump. 

There are certain dangers, however, in 
shifting one’s products to meet changing 
conditions. ‘The substitution has to be 
made with real forethought. I once knew 
a man who had been a prosperous manu- 
facturer of men’s suspenders. When sus- 

enders began to be replaced by belts his 
Puia commenced to fall off at a rapid 
rate. 

“All right,” he said; “we'll go into the 
belt business too.” 

So he set up new machines and started 
to make belts. But he overlooked the 
fact that one good belt will outwear three 
or four pairs of suspenders, and that many 
men buy three or four sets of suspenders 
to avoid the trouble of changing them 
from one pair of trousers to another. His 
orders from the retailers were very dis- 
heartening. Still, he was undaunted. 

“We'll add neckties,” he announced. 
New machines were installed, and within 
a few months his salesmen were handed 
as nice a lot of sample ties as you would 
care to look at. 

Six or eight weeks later he was looking 
over the records with his office manager. 

“I can’t understand this,” he said: 
“Those salesmen who are keeping up their 
old volume of business in belts and sus- 
penders are falling down miserably on the 
ties—while those who are putting the ties 
across are letting their belt and suspender 
sales sink out of sight.” 

He called a sales conference and un- 
earthed the explanation of the state of 
affairs. Sales arguments for belts and 
suspenders were based almost entirely on 
their utility and wearing quality; neckties 
were sold almost exclusively on their good 
looks. His more practical-minded sales- 
men couldn’t talk neckties convincingly 
—while the men of a more imaginative 
turn of mind lost all interest in belts and 
suspenders when the handsome line of ties 
was turned over to them. 


ONE of the best illustrations of real busi- 
ness sagacity with which I ever came 
in contact was furnished by a youth who 
came here from Russia many years ago. 
His first business experience in America 
was that of peddling shoestrings from a 
tray hung around his neck. He saved his 
money, invested it cannily, and a few 
years later he owned a factory that turned 
out laces by the million. In the course of 
time he was compelled to take some Colo- 
rado mining stock in settlement of an 
account. The mine was not paying, and 
he sent his son West to discover the 
reason why. 

“The property seems to be all right,” 
his son reported; “but the smelter is eat- 
ing up all the profits.” 

“Very well; we'll go into the smelting 
business, make it pay, and in that way 
plug the leak,” announced the father. 

The success with which he “plugged 
the leak” resulted in the formation of the 
greatest smelting and refining company in 
the world. It built a fortune of many 
millions and made the family name a 
household word. The man was Meyer 
Guggenheim. 

A retail store is much easier to start 
than a manufacturing business. Jt re- 
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You pay the price of sound sleep. What kind zre you getting? 


The money that you invest in 
sleep equipment is the smallest 
part of what sleep costs you. 


Time is the big thing. In return 
for every hour of workand play,we 
all have to pay thirty minutes each 
nightinsleep. And for this third 
of our lives spent in bed, most of 
us get less real rest than we rightly 
should. Poor bedding cheats us. 
Yet rest is life’s great need. If 
nightly you lose even an hour of 
the deep, unbroken sleep you re- 
quire, your health suffers, your 
energy flags, your success fades. 


LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 


You can put off buying better bed- 
ding. But you can not escape the 
consequences. Why not realize, 
now, that every day you delay, 
you are defrauding yourself? 


Spare a few minutes tonight to 
examine the bed you sleep on. 
Compare it, at a dealer’s, with the 
Simmons springs and mattresses 
he offers in many types and styles 
—all sold at the lowest prices they 
can be built of safe,new materials. 
Then decide whether you can 


afford to wait any longer to enjoy 
Simmons finer sleep equipment. 


Colonial in all its essentials, color lends charm to 
this very livable chamber. Bedspreads are of deep 
rose gingham, the tops and flounces edged with 
serpentine braid. Midnight blue Wilton carpet. 
Golden brown painted floor, Oval hooked rug in 
a pattern of old-fashioned roses. Rough plaster 
walls in warm gray. Curtains of net, swiss or 
muslin. Colonial painted clock. Lamp of the same 
period, with spiral green glass base and painted 
shade. Chifforobe, table and Windsor beds, No. 
1830, are from a complete new suite of Simmons 
furniture, early American in spirit, the finish 
faithfully reproducing the beauty of walnut. To 
be had also in brown mahogany finish and colors. 
For nine similar schemes of chamber decora- 
tion, write for an interesting booklet, «Restful 
Bedrooms,” to The Simmons Company, 1347 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmons 
Limited,goo St. Ambroise St., Montreal, Quebec. 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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Stefco Factory Buildings 
Will Cut Your Burden 
in Half! 


Why be overloaded with overhead? You can have the 
very same facilities at half the cost! That means half the 
fixed charges. Pay the other half to yourself—Profits— 
not problems! 


Are you standing still ? 
What's holding back business? The building situation. 
But it’s not holding back the hundreds of wise executives 
who are expanding the Stefco way. The worst thing you 
k of is having sufficient facilities and not enough 
orders. It’s almost as bad to have too much business and 
not enough facilities! There's no excuse for it. 


Make every square foot pay more 
You can get that extra space for half the cost and get it 


now! Stefco Ready Built Steel Factory Buildings are the 
answer. Solid steel, fireproof, manent construction 
available in any size! In seven styles! All you could get 
in costly made to order structures. Shi; by the time 
your foundation is in—90% complete. e erecting is a 
simple task—can be done with common labor. Used in 
every industry for shops, foundries, warehouses, factories 
ofany kind. Structural steel trusses make possible the use 
of overhead trolleys, line shafts, ete. Covered exclusively 
with galvanized corrugated co r steel sheets. Galva- 
nized to resist rust—corrugat or strength. 


Don’t build until you get the Stefco 1924 Bulletin 


The truth about building costs is yours for the asking. 

The coupon will bring it. Do it today. Hear what Stefco 

users hare to say—how they have reduced fixed charges. 
t now. 


STEEL FABRICATING CORPORATION 
General Office and Works 
MICHIGAN CITY INDIANA 
District Offices 

805 Mayo Building 1550 McCormick Building 


Tulsa, Okla. Chicago, Ill. 
1270 Broadway 707 Union Building 
New York City Cleveland, Ohio 
2153 Railway Exchange Bldg. 712 Merrill Building 
St, Louis, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


STEFCO 


Ready Built — Steel 
FACTORY BUILDINGS 


— 
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entlemen: 
I am interested in a__. 
wide by 


— doors and windows. Please send information 
with the understanding that it obligates me in no way. 


type of building 


long by high to eaves with 


Name. Position 
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| quires less capital, and returns begin to 


come in almost as soon as the doors are 
thrown open. This very fact, however, 
leads many would-be retailers to take 


| unwise chances. They start with far too 
| slender a margin of capital, or without 


sufficient experience, and thus head 


| straight for the rocks on which more than 


ninety per cent of all retail ventures are 
wrecked. No man should open a store 
unless he has had at least one year’s 
experience in selling the goods he expects 
to handle; and he should have initial 
capital to run his business for approxi- 


| mately five months if he didn’t make a 
| single sale. This “five months” is merely 


an average figure; it will vary with dif- 
ferent kinds of merchandise and in differ- 
ent types of communities. 

Many people confuse the percentage of 
profit on single sales with the total profit 
of their annual turn-over. A man selling 
foodstuffs, for example, might turn his 
stock over from fifty to one hundred times 
a year, and get rich on a 10 per cent 
average sales profit; while a dealer in a 
different field might make 100 per cent 

rofit on single sales—and go bankrupt, 

cause he turned his stock over only 
once or twice a year. 


RETAIL business is reduced to-day to 
an exact science; and if you attempt to 
go into business without availing yourself 
of all available knowledge you will be labor- 
ing under a great handicap. The least 
you can do is to consult some reputable 
merchant in the same line, and get other 
information, which the trade associations 
in your field are always glad to furnish. 

June to illustrate the “science” to which 
these things have been reduced, let us sup- 
pose that you have saved or inherited 
$12,000 and wish to start a hardware 
store in a typical American city of 30,000 
inhabitants. 

You should be able to put in a stock 
that will bring your annual gross sales up 
to $50,000 after the business is well under 
way. Your rent should not exceed four 
per cent of your gross business. It is an 
old hardware rule that fixed equipment 
—signs, fixtures, counters, shelves, etc. 
—should not exceed five per cent of the 
starting capital; but at present prices you 
probably would not be able to buy your 
fixed equipment at this figure. It would 
be wiser to allow $1,000 for this expense. 


With an initial capital of $12,000, your 
investment in stock should be about 
$7,500. For this you should pay cash, as 
it is wiser not to ask for credit with your 
first order. The turn-over in the average 
hardware store is about twice a year. The 
careful buyer and good salesman, how- 
ever, can often raise this to four times a 
year. 


OU should start with not more than 
one clerk. The money you pay this 
clerk and the money that you take out 
of the business yourself should not exceed 
ten per cent of the gross sales. 
The layout of the business would be 
something like this: 


* CAPITAL....... P EATE OEI $12,000 
INvEsTMENT—Fixtures, 
signs, etc. ... $1,000 
Stock....... 7,500 
Total iscs:6d sie pac 8 8,500 
BaLance for working capital. ..... $3,500 
EXPENSES PER MONTH 
Rentis i EE T E LA, $150 
Light, heat, water.................. 30 
Insurances: 56.00 ices cwaicnateseeosnee.s 20 
Salaries, including owner............ 400 
Supplies, postage, telephone... . . 30 
Advertising). i085 i ccuieietaheiinea.s 50 
Delivery isis tant aie a ras 50 
Contingent allowance............... 20 
$750 


You should open your store in the 
spring, which is the best hardware season, 
and before Christmas you should be show- 
ing an actual profit on your books, pro- 
vided you are proving yourself a good 
merchant and are having a fair break in 
luck. The $3,500 allowance for working 
capital, however, will ‘let you run for 
many months longer if necessary, at a 
steadily decreasing net loss. Hardware 
stores are notoriously hard to start—but 
almost impossible to kill once they are 
successfully established. 

The foregoing figures apply to only 
one business—but they cover the items 
common to all retail trades. If you are 
going into the retail business for your- 
self, you should consult competent au- 
thorities, and work out an estimate along 
similar lines. It may save you from join- 
ing the ninety per cent who fail. 


He Went Into the Hotel Business 
to Keep Warm 


(Continued from page 67) 


new path. His first problem was to fill the 
hotel. There were fifteen hundred rooms. 
Shortly afterward an annex of two hun- 
dred more was built. 

Boomer sent representatives to London, 
Paris, and other European cities, to book 
travelers. He had a motion-picture film 


| made, one of the first in this business, 


| | and sent it to South America, to adver- 


tise the fact that he would provide 
special service for South Americans— 
interpreters, for example, and special 


| telephone operators who could speak 


Spanish. The response was immediate. 
The presentation of “a bill in thirty 


seconds,” now a system in general use, 
was one of Boomer’s innovations. Ac- 
cording to this plan, the guest’s bill is 
attached to the card which is filled when 
he is assigned a room. All charges are 
reported and recorded at once on the card. 
The only work to be done when a guest 
applies for a bill is to add the items. 

He put in a system of accounting that 
approximated a daily closing of books, so 
that a report of the profit or loss for each 
day appeared on his desk every night. 
That was his guiding sheet. He took noth- 
ing for granted. He put a sanitary expert 
in the kitchen, and as a result the hotel 
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The dining room reflects 
the personality and good 
taste of the mistress of the 
house. This china closet 
C-701—one of the many 
illustrated in the free book- 
let’* PermanentFurniture” 
—gives the impression of 
solid comfort lo the room. 


The Entrance C-109, il- 
lustrated above, is one of 
the many that are shown 
in free booklet “Entrances 
and Exterior Doors,” 


our 
. moldi rt 
interior woodwork — bears the CURTIS 
trademark, shown at the right. 


CURTIS 


ee AA WH 
ME 


That “Homey Effect” 
Is Woodwork 


Cozy, luxurious living-room restfulness results from a combination 
of features, rather than from one feature alone. Mantel, bookcases, 
doors, windows and interior trim, each contributes a share, but the 
whole is achieved by a harmonious unity of all. 


Any Curtis dealer — and they are nearly everywhere east of the 
Rockies—can help you to select from the wide Curtis line a combina- 


y tion of Curtis products that will lend to your new or remodeled home 


that air of distinctiveness that reveals at a glance the home of good taste. 


Large Production Curbs Cost 


If Curtis products were made to special order their cost necessarily 
would be beyond the reach of the home builder of moderate means. 
But Curtis Woodwork, although designed by some of America’s greatest 
architects, is made in such quantities that its installation by the 
owner of even the smallest home is a real economy in the end. 


Equip With Curtis Throughout 


You can extend a uniformity of Curtis distinctiveness to eve 
room in the house. The Curtis Companies do not make nor sell 
“ready-cut” houses or any building material except woodwork. But 
this includes entrances, doors, windows and sash, screens, outside and 
inside moldings, stairs, china closets, dressing tables, sideboards, buffets, 
ironing boards, kitchen dressers, Wall paneling and practically all simi- 
lar refinements that properly would be included in a woodwork line. 


from Curtis Woodwork is sold by retail lumber- 
IB 668 men east of the Rockies. plans of the 
6-6-7-8 room homes coupon 


New York architects. 
examples of Colonial, English, Western and 
Southern tecture. 


Curns 


Woodwork 


By Curtis 
Beauty, comfort and convenience— 
three essentials of real homes—are 
assured when the woodwork is by 


Curtis. Doors 
All Curtis doors, whether solid or 
veneered, are carefully manufac- 
tured of selected woods. e ex- 
terior doors blend with the best 
architectural designs. The interior 
doors add to the good appearance 
of any room. 

Permanent Furniture 
The advantages of built-in furniture 
are numerous. It shows judicious 
planning. Itis dignified, decorative, 
durable and economical. Every 

iece of Curtis permanent furniture 
insures carefully selected woods, 
excellent d , perfect crafts- 
manship. It adds much in comfort, 
convenience and space saving. 
Curtis Companies, Incorporated 
Clinton, lowa 
Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Clinton, lowa 
Curtis & Yale Co., 

Wausau, Wisconsin 

Curtis Sash & Door Co., 
Sioux City, lowa 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., 
Topeka, Kansas 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Curtis Door & Sash Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Curtis Detroit Co., 
Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in 
Pittsburgh NewYork 

Baltimore, Md. 


TheCurtis Companies Service Bureau 
253 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Please send copies of your free 
booklets, checked below, showing 
Olnterior Doors and Trim O Perma- 
nent Furniture 


Enclosed find ($......... ). Please send 
me Plan Books checked. (Price $1 
each.) 

OBungalows 0O14 and 2 story houses 
05 room O6room O7 room 08 room 
houses 


NGG nena 
DAN OU6 noi 
CREP PAPIA AER A IEE LE S A A AEA 
The Curtis dealer in 


secure these books FREE if you present 
this COUPON. 
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The Secret 
Revealed! 


Why only 3% of 
the Ancient 

Egyptians Suffered 

from Tooth Decay 


Coarse foods made up the 
diet of these pyramid- 
builders. Their gums, mas- 
saged as they chewed their 
foods, were strong and firm 
and their teeth were white 
and clean. Decay was 
very scarce! 


Today, though modern 
diet makes decay more 
prevalent, you too can 
have sound teeth and 


healthy gums. Twice-a-day 


brushing with this tooth 
brush built to fie your 
mouth will not only keep 
your teeth clean but will 
stimulate gum tissues—an 
essential to good teeth. 


Strengthen Your Gums 
by Daily Massage 
Good dentists say gums should 
be massaged daily to keep them 
firm. Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
is properly made for this im- 
portant function. Being small, 
it fits the mouth and can be 
moved up and down with ease. 
PRICES: 

Adult’s Size, 50c Youth’s Size, 35¢ 
Child’s Size, 25¢ 
Canadian prices same as U.S. A. 


NEW: A special massage 


brush in the patented 

Dr. West's design is now available 

for persons who want extra stiff 

bristles. The bristles are of super- 

quality—the handle made of ivory. 
rice 75e. Ask your dealer. 


„i } 
DreWesty 


TOOTH BRUSH®S) 


iiij 
INSIDE OUTSIDE 
and BETWEEN 
and MASSAGES THE GUMS 


United States, Great Brita nee, 
Ger New Ze Canada 


er patents pending 


The Western Co., Chicago—New York 
Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


profited by much advertising as the first 
in New York to receive the famous white 
card from the New York Board of 
Health. 


HE PUT women employees in places 
where no hotel in New York City had 
ever used them, and this aroused a storm 
of adverse criticism from hotel people gen- 
erally. Women had never served at the 
down-stairs desks at great hotels, and it 
was supposed that hotel conditions pre- 
cluded any use of women in such capaci- 
ties. But Boomer had definite notions 
about women as employees. 

“T believed,” he said, “that women 
would do better than menin certain places, 
but I had never had a chance to try it 
out. I reasoned that women were more 
likely to be polite and reasonable in at- 
tending to guests than men were, that 
women guests would like women attend- 
ants, and that men guests would be more 
considerate and reasonable in asking them 
for service. The fact that women are 


now generally used at many first-class ` 


hotels in places similar to those in which 
I placed them seems to prove that I was 
right.” 

Boomer also had an idea of special 
service to women travelers. He reserved 
an entire floor for women traveling alone 
or with children. He sent a hotel repre- 
sentative to the station to meet any 
women who wanted this done. He pro- 
vided chaperons and shopping guides, he 
fitted up two playgrounds for children, 
one inside the hotel, the other in the open 
air. 

He formulated a creed of service, the 
spirit of which is summed up in the con- 
cluding paragraph, which reads: 


To cater to our patrons and meet their wishes 
rather than advance our personal preferences; 
the only limits to this being those of law and 
society and the comfort of others. 


This paragraph is followed out literally 
in the Boomer hotels. A certain guest 
who comes regularly to one of the group 
is fond of chocolate éclairs. When he ar- 
rived at the hotel the first time and 
ordered éclairs sent to his room imme- 
diately, a note was made of the order. 
On his second arrival he again ordered 
éclairs, and a second note was made. On the 
third visit, when the room was reserved 
in his name word went to the kitchens for 
a special order of éclairs. They were wait- 
ing for him when he arrived in his room. 

Recently, as I was passing along a cor- 
ridor in the Waldorf—which is one of the 
Boomer hotels—I saw, through an open 
doorway, two women busily arranging 
net curtains of a pattern fashionable 
twenty years ago. 

“Our guests asked for those curtains,” 
the housekeeper assured me. “Sometimes 
they even ask for a particular pattern. 
And often, when they have had a certain 
pattern on one visit, they write and ask 
for the same curtains the next time 
they come to the hotel.” 

People who patronize the best hotels 
undoubtedly appreciate rst of all 
cleanliness. “It takes a certain amount 
of training on the part of an individual to 
appreciate cleanliness and good service,” 
Mr. Boomer remarked. “For that reason 
the biggest fussers among our patrons are 
either people who have lately come into 
the possession of a great deal of money, 


or people who have never had much 
money or the comforts that it brings. 
These two classes want to impress every- 
body with their importance. 

“Women require particular things in 
service that a man gets along very well 
without. Women like lights which will 
enable them to dress carefully from head 
to foot; they want mirrors, well lighted, 
so that they can see their feet without 
having to climb onto a chair to get a view 
of them. Women especially, but men as 
well, want ample space for putting cloth- 
ing away so that it can hang properly. 
One of the little devices arranged for the 
comfort of guests at the Waldorf is a shoe 
box placed in the wall near the door, so 
that the guest can put his shoes out to be 
polished without the embarrassment of 
appearing in the corridor. The box has 
openings both in the room and on the 
corridor. 

“One of the greatest troubles.we used to 
have in pleasing guests was in wall-paper 
patterns. A style which pleased one 
guest would be frowned on by the suc- 
ceeding one. So we now have all our 
walls colored with plain tints, neutral 
tans and grays, and get our cheerful 
effects ASi draperies, lamp shades, 
rugs, and counterpanes. Few people ob- 
ject to a neutral-tinted wall, while an 
aversion to a particular pattern of wall 
paper was often pronounced. 


“AMERICAN hotel guests like service, 
but not servility. a that they differ 
radically from Europeans. American busi- 
ness men, whether they are on business or 
not, and whether they are in a hurry or 
not, demand speed in everything, in ’phone 
service, in dining-room service—even in 
getting their bill! 

“Unfortunately, most people do not 
readily express pleasure. When things go 
right they take them for granted, when 
anything is not to their liking there is an 
immediate complaint. It follows that 
we know what not to do far better than 
we know what to do—from the viewpoint 
of the public. If we could persuade people 
to express themselves positively as freely 
as they do in the negative, we would be 
far wiser in running hotels. If we find out 
by any chance that a guest particularly 
likes a rose-colored comforter on her bed, 
we would rather give her that on her next 
visit than to risk a green one, but unless we 
overhear her talking about the comforter 
we are not likely to know that she has 
even noticed it. 

“We ask for criticisms, and we get an 
immense number, many of which are im- 
possible to follow. For instance, in an 
old hotel building it is not possible to 
install a room service for ice water, even 
if a guest does recommend it, for it would 
involve tearing down the building and 
putting up a new one. Whenever we 
start out on a campaign for suggestions 
we notice one thing: We can put up sug- 
gestion boxes for employees and guests, 
and for a few days we will get some valuable 
new ideas. Then the ability to offer new 
suggestions seems to dry up, and we have 
to wait a while before starting again. 
People’s tastes are always changing. We 
get a batch of suggestions that we can act 
on for a time—until another new lot 
grows. For that reason, nobody ever 
knows all there is to be known of the hotel 
business.” 
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For livelier, lustier bells and buzzers 


for 
—doorbells 


—buzzers 
—starting Fords 
—telephone and 
telegraph 
—running toys 
— lighting tents and 
outbuildings 
— motor boat 
ignition 
—tractor ignition 
— gas engine ignition 
— firing blasts 
— ringing burglar 
alarms 
-— protecting bank 
vaults 
‘—calling Pullman 
porters 
— heat regulators 


— electric clocks 
— radio “A” 


Columbia Hot Shot 1 Batteries 
contain 4, 5 or 6 Columbia 
Zgnitors in series in a neat, 
qwater-proof steel case. 


Columbia 
-Dry Batteri 


THE crisp, strong signals from Columbia Batteries call for 
immediate action. Their whole-hearted energy brings quick 
response when you ring. All for business—these batteries; no 
loafing on the job. At night they pick up new strength to 
carry on the next day’s duties. 

Tell your electrician to put in Columbias. If you like to 
have your bell and buzzer batteries look especially neat and 
trim, he can put in Columbia Hot Shots. The same good bat- 
teries—in a moisture-proof, attractive steel case. Columbia 
Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, hardware and auto acces- 
sory shops, marine supply dealers, implement dealers, garages, 
general stores. Insist upon Columbias—Fahnestock Spring 
Clip Binding Posts on Columbia Ignitor at no extra cost. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York — San Francisco 
CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO. Limited. Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 
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TODAY’S POPULAR ORCHESTRAS 
ARE USING GIBSON’S 


Vincent Lopez and his Hotel Penn- 
sylvania Orchestra, New York, fa- 
mous recording artists, feature a 


complete Gibson string section. 
learn to play 


Stringed instruments are more popular than 
ever. Foremost orchestras everywhere are fea- 
turing complete Gibson sections. You'll find 
both profit and pleasure playing a Gibson. 


Recognized as the finest stringed instruments, 
Gibsons are also easiest to play because of exclu- 
sive features. 


The NEW Gibson Mastertone Banjo—with 
the exclusive Mastertone Rim and Tone Tube 
Construction; Gibson Tone Projector, elimi- 
nating need for resonator attachments; scien- 
tific scale, reducing string breakage; and other 
exclusive features—is acclaimed by leading 
banjoist as supreme in tone quality, volume, and 
easy playing qualities. 


Gibson ‘mandolins and guitars, with Stradi- 

varius arching and other exclusive features, 

are always chosen by those who know — su- 
tone, great carrying power. 

FREE TRIAL; 
EASY 

PAYMENTS 


Send coupon for 
literature and de- 
tails, mentioning 
instrument: tenor 
banjo, mandolin 
banjo, cello banjo, 
guitar banjo; man- 
dolin; mandola; 
mando-cello; gui- 
tar; mando- bass, 


GIBSON, Inc. 
317 Parsons St. 
KALAMAZOO, 

MICHIGAN 


can quickly 


GIBSON, Inc. 
317 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send details of Free Trial plan and 
complete information about 


“Good Evening, Everybody! 
This is Station KYW” 


(Continued from page 61) 


stepped aside, signaling her to go ahead. 
But she failed to notice the red light; and 
the first words the waiting audience heard 
were intended for me alone! 

“Good gracious, Wetherbee!” she said. 
“Im scared to death!” 

The place radio is ultimately going 
to occupy in publicity work hasn’t yet 
been fully developed. There are likely 
to be some adjustments before it is worked 
out. But in the meantime there have 
been interesting stunts and incidents. We 
do not allow our equipment to be used 
for propaganda in purely controversial 
matters, although the huge audiences that 
can be reached make this one of the most- 
sought uses of the radio by people with 
ends to serve. 

One night we had a speech scheduled 
by a man who had been misrepresented 
to us. He began to talk along the lines 
of his subject, which had something to do 
with “onehundred percent Americanism.” 
Then to our amazement and dismay, he 
suddenly switched to the Ku Klux Rie 
than which there isn’t any subject more 
controversial! 

The radio audience heard him start on 
the Klan—but they didn’t hear him 
finish! For several minutes their instru- 
ments picked up nothing at all out of the 
ether from KYW. During that time the 
man was glibly going on with his address; 
but the “great radio audience” he thought 
he was reaching with his eloquence con- 
sisted of half a dozen or so of us in the 
studio! The operator, without the speak- 
er’s knowledge, simply cut him off at his 
first approach to controversy. Since that 
experience we have every manuscript sub- 
mitted to us in advance. If a speaker 
begins to wander off to forbidden ground, 
he is warned he must stick to his topic! 


ENERAL PERSHING is one of. the 
best speakers whose talks have been 
sent out from the studio. From Or- 
chestra Hall, in Chicago, we have broad- 
cast the speeches of many other nationally 
and internationally famous men, speaking 
under the auspices of the Sunday-Eve- 
ning Club. The club is a unique organi- 
zation, being a down-town church service 
that is entirely undenominational. In 
successive weeks there may speak from 
the same platform on religious subjects, a 
Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest, a Metho- 
dist minister, a novelist, a statesman, a 
politician, and a military man. Large 
audiences attend these meetings in person 
each week. But far vaster audiences 
“attend” by means of the radio. 

We have microphones installed in the 
hall to pick up the voices of the speakers 
and also the music. The man presiding over 
the meeting usually makes some reference 
to the radio audience, and it has come to 
be known that contributions from this 
invisible audience will be just as welcome 
as from the one that is present in person. 
There have been occasions when the col- 
lection from the radio audience was 
actually larger than from those present in 
the hall! 


The amount contributed to the “radio 
collection” varies tremendously with 
different individuals. One man writes a 
letter of enthusiastic appreciation and 
sends ten cents in stamps. Another merely 
writes his name and address and encloses 
his check for fifteen dollars. A third 
sends his check for one hundred dollars, 
and insists that his name shall not be 
mentioned. A fourth has collected five 
dollars and Sek cents from the guests 
at a party, and insists on having an 
acknowledgment and receipt! 

The sales manager of a company sends 
thirty-two dollars and some cents, and 
explains its origin. His salesmen, he says, 
have just had a convention in a’ local 
hotel. They have a system of fines—for 
being late, for interrupting a speaker, for 
“unnecessary” profanity; and so on. 

At the close of the convention, the sales 
manager says, the men were asked what 
they wanted to do with the money. It 
turned out that they had all enjoyed 
listening to the radio church services, and 
they voted to contribute it to the Sunday- 
Evening Club. 

One Sunday night a uniformed mes- 
senger entered Orchestra Hall—where the 
club’s services are held—made his way to 
the platform, and handed a message to 
the chairman. The latter read it to him- 
self. Then, at the first opportunity, he 
rose and said: 

“‘Here’s a quarter that has just been 
sent by a man listening to our servites on 
the radio. The note that accompanies 
the quarter reads as follows: 

“Please give this to the fellow down front 
in your audience who is coughing so hard. 
Tell him to go out and buy a box of cough 
drops, with the compliments of a member of 
the radio audience who can’t hear the speaker 
but can hear the cougher.” 

The chairman’s announcement, of 
course, was transmitted over the radio as 
well as the rest of the program, and quite 
a lot of people later added their contribu- 
tions by mail to the “cough drop fund!” 


"THE radio, all by itself, has made quite 

a number of reputations. One day 
a young red-headed singer and song 
writer came to our offices and said he 
wanted to try broadcasting some of his 
songs. At that time he was known to a 
few music fans and people in the song- 
writing business, but he certainly wasn’t 
famous enough to stay awake nights 
thinking about it. 

This chap saw he would have to make 
his songs go, if they were to go at all; and 
he decided to tackle the biggest of all 
audiences—the radio listeners. He got 
his chance; and in a very short time be- 
came famous. Say “Wendell Hall” to a 
KYW radio fan to-day, and it is about like 
saying “Bryan” to a politician. One of 
his songs, “Mellow Moon,” is now on 
nearly every phonograph company’s rec- 
ords, and the sheet music has sold more 
than a quarter of a million copies. 

Every night, when the radio concert is 
on, people wire in to tell us what they 
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would like to hear. We get more re- 
quests for songs from “Wen” Hall than 
from anybody else. He is a versatile 
chap, singing his own stuff, and accom- 

anying it on the ukulele or the xylophone. 
Fie often plays the fife too, as accompanist 
to instrumental pieces. He frequently 
gets chummy with the audience, and they 
seem to like it immensely. 

One night Hall made a test. He 
wanted to see if people really knew him, 
except by name. So he sang one of his 
songs without letting the announcer men- 
tion his name or the title of the piece. 
In less than five minutes, during the per- 
formance of some other entertainer, 
there came a call from a radio listener: 

“Have Wendell Hall sing ‘Red Hot 
Blues’ again!” 

Some of the broadcasting stations offer 
prizes, and this has brought out some 
interesting things. One night a manu- 
facturer offered an automobile tire—I 
think it was a tire—to certain people who 
wired in. It was announced that their 
telegrams would be put into a hat by 
states. The first person whose name was 
drawn out for Each eats would get a tire 
free. In response, there were telegrams 
from every state in the Union except 
Arizona, from every province of Canada, 
and from many places in Mexico. 

Another night, prizes were offered at 
this same broadcasting station to the 
first couples to reach the studio after the 
announcement was made. The frst 
couple arrived in less than ten minutes; 
and in half an hour the halls were crowded; 
it was a regular mob, 


ARLY in our own broadcasting ex- 
perience we casually announced one 
evening that we hoped the audience was 
enjoying the program, and we added that 
we should be glad to have people telephone 
in and tell us what selections they would 
like played or sung. We gave our tele- 
phone numbers. Instantly we were 
swamped! It was night, and we had just 
three telephone lines in service. For four 
hours we didn’t get a chance to hang up 
the receiver. The operator would say: 
“Just a minute: here’s another call for 
you!” 

The next day the telephone company 
officials told us they had calls at the rate 
of one thousand an hour for each of our 
three lines. Of course not more than a 
few hundred could be put through, for it 
was physically impossible to complete the 
others. 

We had to stop that kind of communi- 
cation! Now we have a private telegraph 
wire direct to the studio. An operator is 
on duty while we are giving programs, and 
we invite people to send in their requests 
that way. 

One of our entertainers called himself 
Professor “Radio” Wheeler, and broad- 
cast several talks on astrology. Mention- 
ing the date, he proceeded to give the 
signs of the zodiac for people whose birth- 
day it was, and told them what would 
probably happen to them, if it hadn’t 
already occurred! 

He did it in a chafing way; but in an 
audience of probably hundreds of thou- 
sands, naturally he had a good many 
listeners whose birthdays actually came 
on that date. In closing his first talk, 
he made what he meant to be taken as a 
farcical offer. 


66 HE fellows who used to work with me 
while I was plugging along at $25 a 
week are convinced that I either had 


a ‘pull’ or just ‘fell into a good thing’—that 
my $9,000 a year position is a sheer accident. 


“When I told them I had found an easy way 
to earn big money as a salesman, they 
laughed at me and called it a ‘harebrained 
idea.’ They told me ‘salesmen are born, not 
made.’ But I decided to see my harebrained 
idea ‘through.’ I was sick of slaving for a 
pittance. 


“Tstarted studying the secrets 
of master sacenanehip as 
taught by the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association— 
and almost before I knew it 
I had confidence to tackle my 
first selling position. And 
why not? I had mastered the 
very secrets of selling used 
by the most successful sales- 
men. 


“My earnings during the past 
month were $750. I now have 
better than a $9,000 a year 
position—with lots more room 
to grow. Ican state positively 
that my sudden success was 
not an accident. It came be- 
cause I knew how to sell scientifically. And 
how simple it is to sell when you know how. 
My regret is that I did not know these secrets 
ten years ago.” —Ellis Sumner Cook, Manu- 
facturers’ Agent, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Why Not Make More Money? 


If you want to get out of the wage-earning 
class, if you want to make good money with- 
out loss of time—then do as Mr. Cook and 
thousands of others have done. 


The secrets of salesmanship which Mr. Cook 
learned are available to you. There are cer- 
tain ways to approach prospects, to stimu- 
late interest, to overcome objections, and 
to close sales. Every move in selling is 
governed by certain rules. Once you know 
these success is yours. 


Success Like This Yours 


Adam Horneber, Bay City, Mich., writes: 
“I have increased my earning power 500 per 
cent since I secured your training in the 
Science of Selling.” 


Lewis A. Tinnes, Minneapolis, Minn., writes: 


N.S. T. A. 


the N. 


obligation. 


“When I finished your training, I left my / 


Can Success Like This! 
Be An Accident ? 


EMPLOYERS 


are invited to write to the 
Employment Dept. of the 


you in touch with just the 
men you need. No charge 
for this service to you or 
our members. Employers 
are also cordially invited 
to request details about 
S. T. A. Group 
Plan of instruction for en- 
tire sales forces. Synopsis 
and charts sent without 


job at $160 a 
month and 
took a job as 
salesman. The 
first month I 
made over 
$600 and I expect to go higher yet.” 


N. D. Miller, 1705 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
says: “I place the credit for my success 
where it rightfully belongs. I owe my pres- 
ent position wholly to the N. S. T. A. In 
July, 1919, I studied your sell- 
ing secrets and in September 
you secured me the position 
which I now hold. I am 

ing in excess of $100 a 


earn 
week 


We can put 


Bear in mind that these 
stories of real success—the 
kind that is waiting you in 
this field of unlimited money- 
making opportunities are but 
a few of thousands on file. 
You will find scores of them 
in our literature. 


Valuable Book Free 


No matter what you may now 
think it is only a thought. 
Get the facts! See for your- 
self how you can easily duplicate any of 
these stories of success. NOW and no other 
time is the minute to mail the coupon below. 
Our big free book, “Modern Salesmanship,” 
will be mailed promptly. And there’s no 
obligation. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-C, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 
Dept. 23-C, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send me FREE your book, “Modern Sales- 
manship,” and proof that I can become a 
master salesman. 


NMG assis. chidenies mat heck dad sdiaasec 
Address. Fhe ini ho Ea SSE RSE R SR a 2 
CHE ses eee eee cates States .c..cesschess 
AVC tas creas ann Occupation....... 
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862 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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«Make Every Room 
a study in Art 


N THE aartistic home which 
visitors enter with pleasure and 
speak of with praise—much at- 
tention is given to walls. Exactly 
the right color has been selected, 
neither too dominating, nor too 
weak. Walls should be harmo- 
niously tinted, should add attrac- 
tiveness and charm to furnishings 
and floor coverings. The right 
way to secure wall effects, pleas- 
antly remembered by all who see 
them, is to use 


y po w M 
Ve AUNE 
Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is a high-grade water 
color for all interior surfaces— 
even old wall paper where it is 
fast, has no raised figures, and 
contains no aniline dyes. Comes 
in standard colors which inter- 
mix to make many shades—mixed 
with either cold or warm water— 
and is so satisfactory that you 
may do the work yourself when 
decorators are not available. 
Being sanitary as well as artistic, 
Alabastine is the acceptable wall 
coating for homes, offices, 
churches, theatres, schools— 
wherever beautiful walls are 


desired. 


Write to Miss Brandon 


Miss Ruby Brandon, our “Home Bet- 
terment” expert, saves time, expense 
and disappointment in the decoration, 
of your home—her ad- 
vice is free. Write Miss 
Brandon. She will re- 
ply with color chart 
and directions for the 
use of Alabastine. She 
will gladly assist in 
beautifying your 
home. 


A 
L 
A 
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Alabastine Company 


“If you’re in trouble or need advice,” 
he announced, “let me know and PIl 
help you out!” 

hen he put on his hat and coat and 
started to leave the studio. He was not 
out of the room, however, before the tele- 
phone rang. 

“Ts Professor Wheeler still there?” a 
woman asked. 

Yeg ” 

“Could he help me, if I gave him the 
information about myself over the tele- 
phone?” 

“Tell her I can!” Wheeler laughed. 

So we asked her to give the year, the 
day, and the hour of her birth, together 
with all the other facts the professor 
claimed he needed. He pondered a 
minute, then walked to the telephone. 

“You are contemplating a change, ma- 
dam,” he said to her; “a Retiaers change 
for your husband—is that right?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Well,” he said, “the signs are unfavor- 
able for his making the change.” 

“Good!” she said; “that’s just what we 
think, too!” 

The professor had satisfied one custo- 
mer. But he was not through! The 
telephone kept ringing for an hour or 
more, and other eager people sought the 
advice of this man who had never seen 
them and whom they had never seen. He 
was quick of wit, he had studied his sub- 
ject, he knew people, and he evidently 
satished a majority of them. 

“Uncle Bob” Campbell, who broad- 
casts a bedtime story every evening, is 
another entertainer who has made himself 
very popular, at least with the children. 
He receives an average of about twenty 
letters a day from them. 

On Christmas Eve he pretended that 
Santa Claus had arrived at the studio, and 
he jingled sleigh bells in front of the micro- 
phone, rapped on a table to imitate the 
pattering of reindeer hoofs, and yelled 
“Whoa, Donner! Whoa, Blitzen!” in a 
Santa Claus voice. Then there followed 
a little talk to the children as if it came 
from Santa Claus himself. ‘‘ Uncle Bob” 
had scarcely finished this when the tele- 
phone rang. 

“My little girl wants to know,” said a 
woman’s voice, “if she may say ‘Hello’ to 
Santa before she goes to bed.” 

There followed a faint, shy voice over 
the wire. ‘Saint Nick” gave her a hearty 
greeting, and told her that if she was a 
good girl he would be sure to call. After 
that, he was kept busy for more than an 
hour answering similar calls. 


] THINK the broadcasting of football 
and baseball games has been one of the 
most successful methods of getting those 
results promptly to fans. Our equipment 
at the University of Chicago games, for 
example, was placed on top of the press 
stands, commanding an extensive view of 
the stadium. A former football player 
did the announcing. 

Every sports writer on a newspaper 
knows how much of a trick it is to sit in 
the press box, watch a game, and get the 
correct report of it instantly on the tele- 
graph wires. Our announcer had to do 
all this and to talk it correctly to the 
thousands, or hundreds of thousands, who 
were listening. He finally became so 
expert, and kept so close to the plays, that 
there were times when he would announce 


a punt, and then have to pause to see how 
many yards it went before he could com- 
plete the announcement. 

But the effect of the announcements 
when transmitted through the loud- 
speaker was most interesting of all to me. 
During the Wisconsin-Chicago game last 
fall I was at Elkhart, Indiana. They had 
a huge loud-speaker, and hundreds of 
people in the street were listening as the 
plays were called. 

Ikhart is a great football town, and 
the game was a decisive one. They could 
hear the referee’s whistle, at which signal 
the roar of cheering would suddenly 
cease. Everything would be perfectly 
quiet for a moment. Then the referee’s 
whistle would sound again, with a simul- 
taneous burst of cheering. 

Immediately came the voice of the an- 
nouncer, telling just what had happened. 
It was almost as thrilling to hear the game 
as it would have been to see it. 


TPE broadcasting itself is purely a 
public service. No charge is made for 
it, and there is no effective way to make a 
charge, even if anybody wanted to. But 
that does not prevent our radio audiences 
from being highly critical. We put on 
some new service, run it for awhile, and 
they come to expect it; then, if people 
have found it useful, and we drop it just 
once, what kicks we do get! 

One day we omitted the market reports 
from the Chicago Board of Trade. These, 
we now know, the farmers and grain 
dealers find very valuable. One farmer 
wrote that he had made four hundred 
dollars on a single deal, because he got the 
current prices out of the air several hours 
before he could have read them in the 
papers. 

he day after we omitted these re- 
orts we had several hundred letters 
rom farmers, also telegrams and tele- 
phone calls, complaining about it. 

One day, in our daily program an- 
nounced in the newspapers, we said we 
would broadcast the opera “La Boheme” 
that evening. But before we began the 
opera we discovered it was copyrighted 
and that we hadn’t the right to broad- 
cast it. So we improvised a hasty pro- 
gram which we could put on instead. You 
should have heard our telephones ring! 
The broadcasting of opera, by the way, 
has proved immensely popular. 

One evening a man came to our offices 
and asked if it would be possible to send 
out a radio call for information about his 
missing brother. 

“My brother,” he said, “is known as 
‘Pop’ Keller to a whole lot of people. 
He was an instructor in aviation during 
the war. Six weeks ago, he bought an 
air-plane and set out for a flight to 
Texas. That’s the last we’ve heard from 
him.” 

We sent out the call, and in less than 
ten minutes our telephone rang. 

“I know all about ‘Pop’ Keller,” said 
the man at the other end of the wire. “I 
just received a letter from him. He 
landed at some little place in Oklahoma to 
spend the night. hile he was at the 
hotel, a prairie fire came along and nearly 
ruined his plane. ‘Pop’ traded what was 
left of it to some local mechanic for an 
old flivver, and he’s driving back to 
Chicago. He ought to get there, ’most any 
day now.” 


———— — 
—_——— = 
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FROM $180 UP 


Many people imagine that 
hot-~water or steam heating 
en are expensive. I his 

ompany makes hotwater 
and steam heating plants 
(including radiators) which 


cost from $180 up — 


DEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save coal 
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The Whistle of a Steamboat Determined His Career 


worked up into wagon spokes, railroad 
ties, and cord wood. He hired other boys 
to help him, most of them college mates 
of his. The regular pay for a day’s work 
at that time was seventy-five cents. 
But Walker paid his helpers a dollar; 
and this gave him the pick of the labor 
market. The young fellows were not only 
eager to get a job with him, but they 
worked hard to hold their jobs. 

“My rule was to deal fifty-fifty with 
my men,” he explained. “The more a man 
made for me, the more both of us made. 
I didn’t pay much attention to the ‘going 
rate of wages.’ 

“When I went into the business of sur- 
veying government lands-in Minnesota, 
the prevailing wages were twenty dollars 
a month, and the men furnished . their 
own food and bedding. But I paid my 
men thirty dollars a month, and fur- 
nished them with bedding and good food 
in addition. The result was that they 
were glad to work for me, and accom- 
plished twice as much as other workmen 
who were paid lower wages. 

“About that time there was a big piece 
of government surveying to be done and 
$96,000 was appropriated by Congress for 
the job. It had been customary to divide 
work of this nature up in about equal 
amounts among the various surveying 
contractors; but some of the government 
officials had seen my work and liked it. 
So they sent this word from Washington: 

“Let Walker have all he wants.’ 

“I was given a contract calling for 
$44,000. The next largest allotment to a 
single contractor was $12,000. 

“With three compasses in my party 
and three in a rival outfit, we averaged 
fifteen miles a day to their seven and a 
half—two miles to their one. And our 
work was more accurate than theirs. 

“My policy of dealing with men was 
satisfactory not only in the dollars it 
brought in,” Mr. Walker went on, “but 
also in the good will it created. 

“In all my business operations I’ve 
followed the principle of sharing with the 


other fellow; and to it I attribute most. 


of the things I’ve been able to do. The 
idea is simple. I haven’t tried to make a 
secret of it. But most people seem to 
think there is something involved and 
mysterious. about my operations, be- 
cause they have been on a large scale. 

“Henry Ford has the same idea and 
works it. But very few people imitate 
him. They think the Side truth is too 
simple to be true, I suppose.” 


R. WALKER’S choice of a career 

was almost a matter of chance. The 
ability that enabled him to do what he 
did, however, was not chance; and in any 
one of several fields in which his activi- 
ties might easily have fallen he would 
certainly have distinguished himself. 

“I might have tried my luck in the Cali- 
fornia gold fields,” he told me, “but the 
‘tossing of a coin decided against that. 
I had a natural aptitude for mathematics, 
and studied with the idea of going into 
railroading. But my studies made teach- 
ing easy; and a certain letter that failed 


(Continued from page 37) 


to reach me may have kept me from 
becoming a professor of mathematics.” 

With many roads opening before him, 
Mr. Walker had to make a choice, and he 
decided to become a lumberman. But the 
same qualities of character that made 
him one of the greatest of lumbermen 
would andoubredly have made him a 
great miner, a great merchant, or a great 

rofessor of mathematics. Such men as 
fe do not sink into obscurity. 

In my talk with him, Mr, Walker made 
one statement, almost casually, that not 
only challenged my attention but gave 
me a new revelation of the man. 

“I have devoted more time and atten- 
tion,” he said, “to studying the history 
of civilization, socialism, litica econo- 
my, evolution, geology, the. antiquity of 
the race, and kindred subjects, than I 
have to lumbering or other, business. 
What I have done in business has been 
only a means to enable me to do every- 
thing in my power for the public welfare. 
I don’t expect any special credit for this: 
it was what I wanted to do... .- 


“NAY FATHER,” he continued, “was a 


shoe manufacturer in Xenia, Ohio. ` 


I was born there in 1842. While I was still 
a small boy, he outfitted a train of wagons 
to go to California with merchandise. 
That was during the exciting days of 
the gold rush of ’49. When the wagons 
reached Westport, Kansas, my father 
contracted cholera. He called one of his 
men to his deathbed and made him 
promise to see the expedition through, 
and send the money back to my mother. 
ut she never heard of that man after- 
ward. It was the wish to find him that 
later nearly took me to California. 

“Most of the family’s money was sunk 
in this enterprise. Its loss left my mother 
with two girls and two boys to look out 
for, and very little income. I worked at a 
variety of jobs. But I kept up my school 
work, and did so well at it that Mother 
decided I must go to college: She married 
a second time, and we moved to Berea, 
Ohio, so that I could continue my educa- 
tion at Baldwin College. 

“But things didn’t turn out just as they 
had been planned.. My stepfather was so 
badly injured in an accident that he was 
unable to work again, and the care of the 
family devolved upon me. Instead of 
being able to go to college and complete 
my course, as f had hoped, I could attend 
for only one term each year. The rest of 
my time I had to work for our living. By 
carrying on my studies in this way I got 
well through the course, but had not 
finished when the Civil War came. How- 
ever, I had studied outside the classrooms 
much more than was taught in the regu- 
lar courses, and was afterward given the 
degree of LL.D. 

“Before I was twenty I left Berea, and 
for a few years was occupied in various 
ways. I taught school for a while. Later, 
a schoolmate and I went into business 
near the little town of Paris, Illinois, 
cutting timber and working it up into 
railroad ties. There I got my first exten- 
sive acquaintance with lumbering. 


It was about this time that fate de- 
cided against my becoming a gold miner. 
I started West with another chap, who 
soon wanted to give up and go home. We 
tossed a big copper cent to see whether 
we should go on or return—‘heads’ we 
went on, ‘tails’ we turned back. The 
penny fell ‘tails,’ so we went back.~ 

“T engaged for a time in selling grind- 
stones. ‘And it was an incident in connec- 
tion with this that unexpectedly led me 
to the Minnesota timber camps. 

“When seventy-five thousand men were 
called for in the beginning of the Civil 
War, I was planning to join the first com- 
pany to get into camp in Cleveland. 

hile I was waiting news came concern- 
ing a cargo of grindstones which I had 
shipped to Chicago. The proceeds of this 
shipment would have amounted to a 
considerable sum, which I intended leav- 
ing to take care of my mother, two sis- 
ters, and my helpless stepfather, while I 
was in the war. The news I received, 
however, was that the man who had 
ordered the grindstones could not pay for 
them, as the war had broken down all 
mercantile trade. 
` “I went immediately out West trying 
to sell those stones, and in my travels 
landed at Madison, Wisconsin.: Finding 
that it was impossible to sell them that 
season, I applied to the Wisconsin State 
University be a position to teach until 
I could earn a little money to take the 

lace of that I had expected to realize 
rom the sale of the stones. I called at the 
president’s house. His wife asked me to 
wait while she brought him up from the 
grove. A little later he came in, and look- 
ing over my shoulder saw that I had 
taken up a copy of Newton’s Principia. 

“Newton uses some very involved and 
abstruse mathematics in his calculations. 
Few men, even advanced mathemati- 
cians, can solve all his problems. 

“«<What are you doing with that book?” 
the president asked. 

“I explained that I had studied the 
book, and he asked me how far I had 
gone in it. I told him. 

“Have you solved—’ he named a cer- 
tain problem. 

“I told him I had. He asked how I 
knew, and I told him I had proved it to 
Professor Schuyler, a noted mathemati- 
cian, with whom I was well acquainted. 

“That convinced him of my ability to 
fill the position. But he couldn’t give me, 
on the spot, a definite answer to my appli- 
cation. I left the address where I sup- 
posed a letter would reach me, and he 
promised to write to me. 


y HILE waiting for his decision, | 
traveled on im Wisconsin. One day, 
as I was sitting in the hotel in McGregor, 
across the river from Prairie du Chien, I 
fell into conversation with a man from 
Minneapolis. He was a great booster. 

“He said that a young man could nor 
do better than ge to this new city. 

“Just at that moment there came a 
violent blast of sound. ‘Diamond Joe,’ 
one of the big river steamers, was whis- 
tling for the McGregor landing. 


Se M 
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What Type 
of Shing le Looks 


Best on Your Home? 


Architects know there is a right shingle style for 
every type of home—Colonial, French, Italian, 
Spanish, English, Californian. 

The selection of this style is so important that 
it often marks the difference between the com- 
monplace and the distinctive. 


Fortunately it is easy to have aroof which is fire- 
safe, durable and economical, and which also har- 
monizes with and enhances the beauty of your 
home. 


Ask your dealer to show you the wide variety 
of colors, weights and designs in which Beaver 
Vulcanite is produced. Among them is one which 
will look best on your home. 


To help you make the proper choice, we have 
prepared an authoritative guide in collaboration 
with a prominent Chicago firm of architects. 
With color illustrations, this book shows various 
types of homes, roofed with the style of shingle 
which should be used. 

Ask your dealer, or mail us coupon, for free 
copy of this valuable architectural roofing guide. 
With it, you will be given a sample of Beaver 
Vulcanite roofing. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 1, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thorold, Canada London, England 


Manufacturers of Beaver Wall Board, Beaver Vulcanite Roofing, 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board and Plaster Products 


For sale by thousands of dealers everywhere 


BEAVER 
VULCANITE. sers 
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“‘There’s the boat for Minneapolis! 
said my new friend. ‘You’ve just time to 
make her. You'll never regret it!’ I had 
to decide ‘yes’ or ‘no’ right then and there. 
I decided ‘yes,’ packed my things, and 
caught the boat. That was in 1862. 

“In Minneapolis, shortly after I met 
James J. Hill, I secured my position on 
the surveys with George B. Wright. 
While we were in the woods, trouble with 
the Indians held up our mail for weeks. 
When I got back to town I found the long- 
expected letter offering me the coveted 

osition of instructor in the university. 
But because of the delay in the mail the 
time allowed me in which to accept had 
expired, and the opportunity was gone. 
I didn’t altogether regret it, for I had be- 
gun to see the possibilities latent in the 
great forests of the Northwest. 

“If I had decided to stay at McGregor 
on the day when the steamboat whistle 
brought me to a sudden decision, I would 
have received the letter, and I might have 
ended my life comparatively poor as a 
professor of mathematics. Who knows? 

“This does not mean, however, that 
my life would necessarily have been less 
worth while. The mere accumulation of 
wealth does not mean that the owner of it 
is happy. He may be or he may not be. 
I know one of the wealthiest men in the 
United States, who has risen, by his own 
energy and ability, to a commanding posi- 
tion. His life has been devoted with inten- 
sity to the pursuit of wealth and power. 
He has had time for nothing else. But in 
the days of his greatest triumphs he has 
said repeatedly that life held little satis- 
faction for him. 

“I knew another man who died some 

ears ago, one of the most useful and 
Lighly respected citizens of Minneapolis. 
At the time of his death his estate 
amounted to eight hundred thousand 
dollars. In this fortune he did not have 
a dishonest dollar. No one was made 
poorer by him, but, on the contrary, the 
public was enriched by his activities. He 
was one of the happiest men I ever knew. 

“Incidentally, Í had something to do 
with his getting his start. Pll tell you 
about it, because it serves to illustrate 
the value of character. 


“QIOME of the directors of one of our 


national banks had come to my office ` 


to consult me about the choice of a 
cashier. I looked over the list of ten or 
fifteen names which they handed me. 
“<I know most of these men,’ I said. 
‘They are good men. Any one of them 
would make a good cashier. But if I had 
to choose, I would say take this one.’ 
“And I pointed to the name of the 
oungest and least-known man on the 
ist. He was not related to me, nor was I 
particularly interested in him; but I was 
satished that he was capable and had the 
character to do big things, and to benefit 
others by his activities. 
“The directors looked at each other. 
“Do you really think he would be the 
best?’ one of them said doubtfully. 
“Yes, I answered, ‘I do.’ 


“They went away without announcing 
any decision, In about an hour the vice 
president came to me, greatly displeased. 
_ “‘I thought you were a man of good 
judgment he exclaimed, ‘and here you 

ave recommended this man for cashier! 
Why, he can’t even give a bond!’ 

“I was asked a question,’ I said, ‘and 
I answered it. If you give this young 
man a chance, I am sure he will make 
your bank the best in Minneapolis.’ 

“‘I don’t want him,’ the vice president 
retorted angrily. ‘If they put him in PI 
sell my stock and withdraw.’ 

“The next morning the young man 
came to my office. 

“Mr. Walker,’ he said, ‘I thank you 
very much for recommending me for that 
job; but I can’t take it.’ 

“Why not?’ I asked. 

““Because I can’t give a bond.’ 

“Well, I replied, ‘you know I am not in 
the habit of signing bonds or endorsing the 
notes of other men. I consider that bad 
business practice. But I will do it for you.’ 
The poung man then accepted the position. 

“The vice president resigned, as he had 
told me he would; but, as Í predicted, the 
new cashier built the bank into one of 
the best and strongest in the state. 

“His opportunity came when the job 
was offered to him, but he would have 
lost it if his character had not given me 
such confidence in him that I was willing 
to forego my rule and sign his bond. 


THE vice president lost his connection 
with a strong financial institution 
because he acted without sufficient 
thought. Too many men have a tendency 
to leap to conclusions; to take things for 
granted before they have proof. Nothing 
is more important, and nothing saves 
more regrets than to be sure of your 
reasons for doing whatever you do. My 
studies in mathematics drilled in me the 
idea that a thing is not necessarily true 
because it seems to be; it is true only if it 
can be proved. I did not make many mis- 
takes in my various enterprises, because 
I made sure of my ground first. 

“Accurate judgment, integrity, and in- 
dustrious habits are necessary for any 
kind of real achievement. When a youn 
man asks me how he can get ahead 
always tell him that he cannot do better 
than imitate the example of James J. 
Hill. I advise him to tackle his job with 
so much energy and persistence that he 
will become indispensable. 

“The most impressive piece of advice I 
ever received came to me when I was 
seventeen or eighteen years old. I used to 
visit a cousin in Cleveland, whose busi- 
ness partner was a man named McMillan. 
Their firm had always done a fine business. 

“Once, during a party at my cousin’s 
house, Mr. McMillan drew me into con- 
versation. He asked me all sorts of ques- 
tions. Finally he astonished me by saying: 

“Thomas, I foresee that if you live and 
keep your health you will occupy a dis- 
tinguished position. Now I am going to 
give you some advice, and I hope you 
will think about it. 


“<First, no matter what you decide to 
go into, never retire from it. The moment 
you leave whatever you have made the 
main interest of your life you begin to 
die. I have seen many men who have re- 
tired from active work die in a short 
time for lack of anything to keep them 
interested in living. 

“Next, never grow discouraged or 
bitter if people talk against you. You can 
do nothing worth while without making 
enemies. Don’t lose heart on that account 
and don’t let it turn you from doing what 
you believe is the Hehe thing.’ 

“What impressed me most in that con- 
versation was Mr. McMillan’s predic- 
tion about my future. I had never before 
thought of having any special ability, 
but the fact that he saw something in me 
was an inspiration. And his advice has 

an enduring guide. 

J HAVE been unfavorably criticized at 

times. But I have never allowed it to 
embitter me. In Minneapolis at the pres- 
ent time, many people, deceived by the 
false reports of my supposed vast wealth, 
believe that my gifts of art to the city 
should include the buildings as well as 
the sites and collections. If I were worth 
any considerable percentage of the for- 
tune attributed to me their views would 
be justified. Their criticisms do not make 
me bitter toward them, because I know 
tney de not understand the real situation. 

“There was never a thing I did in my 
business that I knew to be dishonorable. 
I attribute my achievements to a reputa- 
tion for perfect integrity, fairness, and to 
considerate treatment of everyone, giv- 
ing those I dealt with the benefit of the 
doubt in every case where disagreements 
arose. Not one penny have I taken from 
any person, and not once have I let a note 
go to protest. I have tried to win the good 
will of all those about me. There has 
never been a strike among the thousands 
I have employed. Incidentally, hungry 
men never fail, to get something to eat, 
and a place to sleep, when they come to me. 

“My house, and two others I know of, 
one in New Orleans and the other in 
Rock Island, are known to the wander- 
ing, homeless multitude who begin their 
march as the crops ripen. They start from 
away down below St. Louis, sometimes 
from New Orleans, and travel north at 
the rate of about thirteen miles a day 
until they reach Minneapolis. Some of 
them pay their own way, but others beg 
occasionally. They are useful workmen in 
general, and without them the crops of 
wheat and other grain could not be 
harvested. Sometimes they are robbed, 
and sometimes they fool away their 
money before they get back to the South. 
Then they need he p” 

Mr. Walker, paused, and then, turning 
to me, he said with great earnestness: 

“Not only can a man be honest and 
grow rich, but it is almost impossible for 
a man to grow rich unless he is honest. lt 
is honesty, integrity, and uprightness that 
make people trust you, and that attract 
trade and stimulate business relations.” 


“WHY One Man Gets $1,000 and Another $100,000 a Year” is told next month by Samuel M. Vauclain, 


president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and one of the leading business executives in America. 


Mr. 


Vauclain gives five simple questions, and says that your answer to them will determine whether you 
are worth more or less than those around you. Then he tells you how to increase your present earnings. 
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Coach 
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eight and Tax Extra 


Essex Closed Car Comforts Now 
Cost *170 Less than Ever Before 


Also with this lower price you get an even more attractive Coach body and 
a six cylinder motor built on the principle of the famous Hudson Super-Six. 


It continues Essex qualities of economy and reliability, known to 135,000 
owners. It adds a smoothness of performance which heretofore was ex- 
clusively Hudson’s. Both cars are alike in all details that count for long 
satisfactory service at small operating cost. 


Gears shift quietly. Steering is like guiding a bicycle, and care of the car 
calls for little more than keeping it lubricated. 


Greater fuel economy is obtained. The car is lighter, longer and roomier. 
You will agree that from the standpoint of appearance, delightful perform- 
ance, cost and reliability, the new Essex provides ideal transportation. 
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Building for 
the Future 


SUCCESS is attained 
only by planning and 
building for the future— 
by setting a definite goal 
in life and striving for it 
consistently. A part—a 
vitally important part— 
of such planning and 
building is safe invest- 
ment. 


Straus Bonds are an 
ideal investment for 
those who wish to 
build a fortune by 
laying money aside 
regularly. Buy Straus 
Bonds, yielding 6 or 
6⁄2% interest, re- 
invest this interest 
regularly, adding to 
the investment from 
current income, and 
you will achieve an 
independence. 


We suggest that you in- 
vestigate these sound 
bonds, which we offer in 
$1,000, $500 and $100 
denominations, to yield 
6 and 642%. Literature 
explaining Straus Bonds 
and the STRAUS PLAN 
will be sent you on re- 
quest, if you will write for 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


Five Ways in Which Some Housewives Lose Money 
By Joseph J. Holwell 


Commissioner of Weights and Measures, New York City 


MERICAN housewives can save mil- 
lions of dollars yearly by the sim- 
ple expedient of being careful how, 

when, and where they trade. The shop- 
ping budgets of many families would go 
much farther if they made it a rule to 
patronize reliable merchants. The fact 
that the great majority of grocers and 
butchers are in this class makes buying 
from irresponsible merchants the more 
inexcusable. 

Not only in New York but also in 
most other cities, there are mushroom 

laces where sly tricks are resorted to for 
increased profits. 

Reputable firms do all they can to stop 
unfair practices, but those who may 
bring by far the greatest pressure to bear 
are the housewives. 

There are five common methods of 
cheating that we discovered recently 
during an extensive investigation. They 
are: 
1. Short Weight. 

2. Insertion of fake items in charge 
accounts. 

3- The “ten-cent gyp” (intentional ad- 
dition of ten cents to bills). 

4. Delivery of goods poorer in quality 
than those you ordered. 

5. The “frisking” of those who buy 
over the telephone. 

A housewife should always be on the 
alert to discover short weight. Even hon- 
est butchers and grocers may have dis- 
honest clerks. Short weight is common 
enough to keep our staff of inspectors 
busy throughout New York, and I’m sure 
the same conditions prevail elsewhere. 


REMEMBER the case of a woman 

who telephoned that she mistrusted her 
butcher, with whom she had been trading 
for twelve years, of selling under weight. 
My chief inspector caught the butcher’s 
helper the very next day selling a leg of 
lamb a pound short. 

Later the woman called up to learn the 
results, and when I finished telling her 
what we had found, she exclaimed, “ Why, 
Commissioner, I didn’t want him ar- 
rested!” Now what can you do with a 
woman like that? Think what she could 
have done with the amount of money she 
had probably lost during that twelve-year 
period. 

Meat is one of the easiest commodities 
to be sold at short weight. The same is 
true of butter. It is high priced and can 
easily be shaved. You don’t have to 
worry when you know your storekeepers, 
but when buying hit-or-miss, watch out. 

Few people realize the danger in a 
charge account opened with an unreliable 


merchant. There’s a great deal of inser-. 


tion into charge accounts of items that 
were never delivered. 

One of our men overheard the proprie- 
tor of a charge-account shop asking his 
clerk what Mrs. Smith had bought that 
week. There was nothing recorded for 


Wednesday. “Put down a roast of beef,” 
said the proprietor. 

The “ten-cent gyp” is very easily 
practiced, and one of its worst features is 
that it is difficult to arrest anyone for 
it. It’s worked this way: After the pur- 
chases are made a dishonest clerk puts 
down the items on a paper bag or wrap- 
ping paper. He runs down the column 
in the presence of the customer, adding 
ten cents to the total. 

A customer rarely disputes the clerk’s 
figures or totals them up for herself. When 
she is gone the clerk pockets the dime. 
If the customer should be alert and men- 
tion the additional ten cents, it is a sim- 

le matter for the clerk to seem surprised. 
Who can prove that it wasn’t a mistake? 

Sometimes a variation of the “gyp” is 
resorted'to and a smaller size package is 
substituted for the one paid for. 


NOTHER cheating trick we know as 
“What-you-buy-isn’t-delivered.” In 

this case a dishonest storekeeper sends 
second-quality goods where first-class 
products have been paid for. 

Telephoning orders is also a dangerous 
practice unless you know your merchant. 
A dishonest butcher cuts a steak and 
trims it and can charge what he likes for 
it. The customer cannot tell what the 
trimmings were. She ought to have a 
good scale in her kitchen to check up by. 

But whenever possible a housewife 
should see what she buys. She is the pur- 
chasing agent of the household. Suppose 
she saves fifty cents a day by careful buy- 
ings that’s over $150 a year. 

The whole trouble is that our house- 
wives are not educated in domestic mat- 
ters. Few of the girls of to-day learn 
much about managing a home until after 
they are married. Naturali they have 
to learn by experience then, bui the proc- 
ess may be costly. 

The average American woman, even 
though she knows she is being cheated, 
doesn’t want to demand her rights. It 
seems to be an American trait that we are 
too proud to save a dime. How many 
times do you know you are paying more 
for a thing than it is worth but buy it be- 
cause you don’t want to make a kick? 

I think this is especially true of women 
shoppers, because they hate to have some- 
one think they can’t afford the price. 

It is silly pride and we pay for it—often 
by giving $1 or $1.25 for a ninety-cent 
article. By exercising a little care in 
selecting her markets, there is no doubt 
that many a housewife could build up the 
equivalent of a small surplus income. 

There is one other very helpful thing 
the housewife or man of the house may do. 
That is to report to the, proper official any 
instances of short weight, “ten-cent gyp,” 
or other games that should come to your 
attention. You may be'sure that in doing 
this you will have the hearty support of 
the big majority of merchants. 
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On the floor is 
pattern No. 321 


Makes an Inviting Room— 


This simple living room owes much of its 
charm and attractiveness to the rich warm 
tones of the Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug. 


These popular rugs possess every quality that 
the modern housewife demands. Whether she 
wishes a simple or an elaborate design she can 
find Congoleum patterns and colorings that 
will suit her perfectly. There are soft blues or 
browns for living and dining rooms; delicate 
flower-like hues for bedrooms, and conventional 
blue-and-white and tan-and-cream effects for 
the bathroom, kitchen and pantry. 


And for practical service Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs have no equal. They are waterproof, 


mothproof and unharmed by dirt or spilled 
things. A few easy strokes with a damp mop 
and the smooth surface is clean in a twinkling. 


Congoleum Rugs are made all in one piece— 
entirely without seams. They lie flat on the 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Facsimile of the Gold Sral 
which 1s pasted on the face 
£ 

of every genuine guaranteed 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


floor without any fastening, and never curl or 
kick up at the edges. Note.the very low prices. 


6 x 9 ft.$ 9.00 The paten, Tuerrated 134x3 ft.$ .60 
5 is made in t ve 

ka 2 E HR sizes Salp: The saalit 3 x3 ft 1.40 

9 xl0%fe. 15.75 designs to harmonize 3 X44fe. 1.95 
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Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
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Personality—Its 20 Factors 
And How You Can Develop Them 


These are not the traits that make up your ability; they are the ones that `“ 
make your ability count—Moreover, they are traits which you 
can cultivate, if you happen to be weak in them 


An interview with Dr. Werrett Wallace Charters 
Bureau of Research, University of Pittsburgh 


Reported by M. K. Wisehart 


IFTEEN years ago a friend of 
mine, whom I shall call Bob Hul- 
burt, was assistant sales manager 
for a small company dealing in 
farm implements. He was an 

exceedingly likable fellow, with what we 
call a charming personality. 

Bob had a rich tenor voice and would 
let his work slide, if necessary, to attend 
any affair where he was likely to be asked 
to sing. But in spite of his slack ways, he 
seemed to stand well with the influential 
men in his organization. 

Just before I lost track of him, some- 
thing happened that was considered very 
unfortunate for him. The sales manager 
died; and Bob, who was his assistant, was 
not promoted to take his place. Instead, 
a man was brought in from the outside. 

There was a good deal of surprise over 
this. Some said that Bob had got what 
he deserved, because he had always 
relied more on his ability to make friends 
and to sing tenor than on hard work at 
his job. Some of his friends even pre- 
dicted that he had been shelved for life, 
since he was at this time thirty-five years 
old. 

There was no doubt that losing the 

romotion was a hard blow for Hulburt. 
ut just how it affected him I never knew 
until recently. 

A few weeks ago, when I happened to 
be in Chicago, I was surprised when a 
friend told me of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of Hulburt—the kind of achieve- 
ments that his friends of fifteen years 
ago certainly did not predict. 

o-day Hulburt is sales manager for a 


big organization with a nation-wide repu-’ 


tation. He has nearly five hundred men 
under him. In this field he has earned 
a reputation as a “man builder.” He 
takes new men, or old ones whose records 
have been poor, and develops them into 
first-rate salesmen. Since he was called 
into this organization a few years ago, he 


has more than tripled the annual sales, 
which now run into many millions. 

When I heard these hinge about Hul- 
burt I was deeply interested. So I went 
to his office and, while we were talking of 
the old days, I reminded him that once 
there were a lot of things he didn’t take 
very seriously—his work as assistant sales 
manager, for instance. 

“What happened?” I asked. “Did the 
loss of the promotion have anything to 
do with the big change that must have 
come over you?” 

Hulburt laughed. 

“That had everything to do with it,” 
he answered. “Their bringing that man 
in from the outside made me terribly sore 
at first. For a week I was at the boiling 
point with resentment, believing that m 
friends had gone back on me. Then sud- 
denly I saw the light. 

“*The men who brought in this new 
fellow,’ I told myself, ‘really are my 
friends. They would have liked to make 
me manager if they could. If they couldn’t 
it must be my fault. What’s wrong?” 

i R the first time I tried to see myself 
asotherssawme. I listedwhat I thought 
were my good points and my bad points. 
Ability to make friends was a strong asset, 
but ches were lots of ‘liabilities. I had 
not been driving myself to do well the 
pr of my waki didn’t like. I had been 
etting little things get by, and somebody 
else had carried the responsibility of. see- 
ing that I didn’t make any big mistakes. 

“Those things, written down in black 
and white, gave me a shock. I saw how 
my friends must have sized me up. They 
knew I wasn’t very reliable; and they 
must have thought I wasn’t ambitious. 
Naturally, they weren’t going to give me 
a position of vital importance to them and 
to the whole organization. 

“Making that little analysis of myself 
was the turning point. I made up my 


mind I would be strong in exactly the 
points where I had been weak. I prac- 
ticed on them every day, and eventually 
convinced my old firm that I was a de- 
pendable man. But by that time this 
organization was calling me. Since I 
came over here I’ve been having the time 
of my life.” 


EVERAL things about Hulburt’s expe- 

rience deserve to be thought over 
seriously by all of us. For one thing it 
shows ihe importance of studying yourself 
systematically. That is the way to find out 
in what traits you are weak. Then you 
can work to improve yourself. 

Hulburt’s personality was strong in the 
traits we refer to as friendliness and tact. 
But in such exceedingly valuable traits 
as industriousness, dependability, and per- 
sistence he had been decidedly weak be- 
fore the jolt came. If some crisis had not 
made him study himself, he never would 
have risen very high in his particular field, 
and I doubt if he would have amounted 
to much in any field. 

But remember this: The reason why 
Hulburt lost the promotion was not be- 
cause he lacked ability; he had gmp not 
acquired the traits that make ability 
count. A man should regard his ability 
as nothing more than a cold motor. Cer- 
tain things which we call “traits of per- 
sonality” are what make the motor go. 

For a good many years it has been part 
of my work to teach men and women how 
to analyze themselves. I have dealt with 
several hundred of these personality 
caşes—executives, buyers, salesmen, col- 
lege graduates. And I have found that 
people who take the trouble to discover in . 
what traits they are lacking, and who 
then follow certain methods for the devel- 
opment of these traits, can improve them- 
selves to an astonishing degree. 

The other day I met a man who told 
me of his amazement at the extent to 


Dr. Werrett Wallace Charters, Professor of Education and Director of the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training at the University of Pittsburgh, has developed 
methods through which hundreds of men and women have been trained for im- 


portant administrative positions. 
ago. 


He was born in Canada forty-eight years 
At one time he held the chair of Education in the University of 


Illinois; before that, he was Professor of the Theory of Teaching and Dean of 
the School of Education in the University of Missouri. Doctor Charters is the 
author of books—of which hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold—in- 
cluding ‘‘How to Sell at Retail,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching,” ‘“Teaching the Com- 
mon Branches,” and ‘‘Curriculum Construction.” The vast amount of research 
work he has done on the subject of personality has not yet been put into book form 


which he had succeeded in overcoming 
his greatest weakness—lack of self-con- 
fidence. When I first met him he had a 
responsible position in the executive 
offices of a big department store. He was 
sent to me by his employers, who felt 
that he was inclined to rely too much on 
the judgment of others, and that this was 
telling on his initiative. The man himself 
had come to see that his advancement was 
being delayed because he was not sure of 
himself. 

He told me that he had worked his way 
through college and had been forced to 
sacrifice all social advantages in order to 
earn money to meet his expenses. He 
had brooded over this until he had come 
to think that the comparatively slight 
disadvantage was almost irreparable. He 
thought that the manners of the people 
around him were better than his. the was 
continually wondering what mistakes he 
was making both in conduct and in judg- 
ment. 


But I found that, although he did not 


realize it himself, he was far from bein 
weak; he was really a sturdy oak, judge 
by the things he had already done. I gave 
him a list of personal traits or qualities 
such as the one that accompanies this 
article. When he had studied this thor- 
oughly, he was to make an inventory of 
himself, noting down the things he had 
done of which he could be proud. A few 
days later he presented a list of twenty 
items, of which I will give ten here: 


1. Successfully taught school when I had 
a minimum of training. 

2. Worked for the Company three 
years. and, when I left, was told that any time 
I wanted a job I could come back. 

3. Sold books successfully one summer. 

4. Earned my expenses while in college; 
worked at distasteful jobs to do it. 

5. Gave up pleasure for an education. 

6. Helped care for a sick sister and assisted 
other members of my family. 

7. Have always been a true friend, son, 
and brother. 

8. Have been bitterly disappointed, and 
have overcome my disappointment. 


9. Have been honest and truthful. 

10. Fairly dependable; regular and prompt 
when working. 

Then I had him make a list of twenty 
people with whom he came in peer 
contact; and, if he could truthfully do so, 
he was to write down one way in which he 
was superior to any of the persons on his 
list. In the course of a few days he gave 
me the following result: 

1. More dependable than A. 

2. Pay more attention to my personal ap- 
pearance than B. 

3. Better educated than C. 

4. Better judgment than D. 

5. Get other people’s points of view more 
quickly than E. 

6. Not so likely to exaggerate, and some- 
what more tactful than F. 

N THE light of what this man had found 

out about himself, I gave him some ad- 
vice which applies to all people who un- 
justly depreciate themselves. 

“With the record you have already 
made, as shown by your first list,” I told 
him, “you ought to feel that you can suc- 
ceed in anything to which you appl 

ourself. When you are eee b 
ook over this list. All you have to do is 
to meet new problems with the same 
courage and confidence with which you 
have faced the problems of the past. 

“With egal to list No. 2, keep this 
in mind: One reason why so many people 
lack self-confidence is that they have 
set their ideals upon perfection. They see 
certain abilities in other people which chey 
themselves lack; but they do not stop to 
think that these same persons may be 
lacking in other respects. 

“Remember that providence has given 

ou certain gifts; and that the true ideal 
is to see to it that you make the most of 
them. Develop yourself, by daily prac- 
tice, in the things in which you are short. 
Then play the hand fate has given you as 
well as you can, and you will Fad content- 
ment. As long as you lack confidence, 
continue to compare yourself with other 
people, and make note of the things in 
which you are as good as, or better than, 
the average. Do this honestly, and you 
will find that it does not make you egotis- 
tical, but simply more confident.” 

From my experience I would say that 
far more failures are due to lack of self- 
confidence than to any other one charac- 
teristic. Fear about the future, about 
undertaking some task for the first time, 
about what people will think of you—is 
one way in which lack of self-confidence 
shows itself. 

Many people who appear to have 
plenty of self-confidence, and are even 
rated as egotists by their acquaintances, 
actually have fear in their hearts. Usually 
these people do not realize this. They 
think that their troubles come because 
of the faults of other people. 

I had among my cases a department- 
store buyer, whose domineering manner 
had made his associates think him a 
tremendous egotist. He himself told me 
that his nervousness came from worry 
that had affected his digestion. And he 
blamed his employer for this. 

We soon found, however, that the real 
cause of his trouble was the fact that he 
lacked confidence in his own ideas. When- 
ever he had a plan for a special sale, for 
example, he was always afraid that it 
might not appeal to the “old man.” If 
it was accepted, (Continued on page 74) 
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assage Money Home 


A story of Alaska 


By Mary Wetzell Peyton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


E WERE homeward bound, 
and I was sorry. I hated 
to leave such a country, 
though at times its loneli- 
ness seemed almost to over- 
whelm me—and, goodness knows, I’m a 
cheerful enough person. I always say that 
southeastern Alaska is the most beautiful 
country on earth, and I think I ought to 
know. Haven’t I poked my old nose into 
every corner of the globe? But a lonely 
country—I’ll grant you that. 

I wouldn’t go to bed that divine June 
night. When we made the little village of 
H—— on the Lynn Canal, I was right 
on deck as we docked. It was a strange 
midnight, with enough light in the sky to 
wash out moon and stars—and to reveal 
distinctly the thin little figure of a woman 
limping up the gangplank. Something 
about that woman riveted my attention; 
I noticed how she halted several times to 
cling to the rails in a feeble, desperate sort 
of way. . 

Tired of waiting for that two-o’clock 
sun to rise behind the glistening, paste- 
board mountains, I went to my state- 
room, and was surprised to find it already 
occupied by the little creature who had 
struggled up the gangplank. 

“Huh” I exclaimed, for I wasn’t par- 
ticularly glad to see her there. 

“The captain put me here,” the woman 
apologized in a low voice. 

“I guess maybe I can live through it,” 
I replied; “though I’ve had the freedom 
of this stateroom for the whole trip. No 
matter. I?ll clear some hooks for you.” 


[MADE up my mind then and there that 
the interloper would have to sleep in the 
upper bunk. I’m not as fat as some people 
seem to think, but you can’t go climbing 
about like a monkey when you’re getting 
along toward sixty. 

“Tve nothing to hang on the hooks,” 
the low voice said. Then I quit bustling 
about to have a good look at her. 

She sat very still on the edge of the 
bunk, her thin hands clasped in her lap, 
her clothes the most outlandish you ever 
saw. But her eyes—I give you my word, 
I never saw such great, appealing blue eyes 
in all my life, with a scared-to-death look 
in them at that. Under her freakish hat 
she had quantities of lovely bronze hair. 
She looked about forty, but not a white 
hair could I see. 

I introduced'myself: “Fanny May Fisher 
—silly name for a woman that looks like 
me, isn’t it?” 

“I think it’s a very nice name,” she 
answered timidly. ‘Mine is Constance 
Smith.” 

“Well, get your clothes off—a_ puny 
thing like you needs a lot of sleep.” 

“Sleep?” she echoed, as though she 
didn’t know the meaning of the word, or 
had lost the practice of it. 


I climbed into the upper bunk myself. 
It made me grunt and puf a little. 

I tried hard to get at that woman the 
next day or two, but she bafled me. She 
would just lie there all day in her bunk, 
scarcely moving, not saying a word except 
to thank me when I brought her meals. 


ONE day Ireadsome etry to Constance 
Smith—that “God’s in his heaven” 
poem. When I asked if she liked it, she 
answered, “I like it as poetry—but it 
isn’t so.” She spoke quietly, but with such 
conviction that I decided not to argue the 
matter. 

“What do you think of a fat old woman 
like me caring for poetry?” I quizzed. 

“You don’t seem fat and old to me,” 
she said, and I thought that was sweet. 

“Come on out and look at this scenery 
we're passing through,” I urged. “You 
never saw such a glorious, amazing spec- 
tacle as this Lynn Canal.” 

“I know what you mean,” she answered. 
“Te was glorious—twenty years ago.” She 
turned her face toward the wall, and I 
went away wondering. There was some- 
thing mysterious and queer about her. 

Then came the incident of the dog. The 
morning after we left H , where she 
had boarded the steamer, the crew dragged 
a half-drowned dog out of the water. "He 
was found clinging to a floating log, a huge 
white, shaggy beast with a curious black 
patch over one eye—half Malemute, ap- 
parently. When I started telling Con- 
stance about it, what did she do but give 
a terrible, hurt cry and cover her face 
with her hands. 

“Oh, don’t tell me anything about a 
dog!” she pleaded. 

“Well, if you don’t beat all!” I said. 

Several days out of H a terrible 
storm came up. It hustled us into a snug 
little harbor, where a salmon cannery 
nearly put ah end to my enthusiasm for 
Alaska. We tied up at a wharf where all 
one could do was to count the barnacles 
on the greenish piles, and fret at the delay. 

I had become pretty certain by now 
that the woman was suffering from some 
terrible inner grief rather than bodily ill- 
ness, and I was eager to help her—but 
how get at her trouble? It came to light 
in a way that one never would have 
dreamed. 

The storm having subsided one night 
about ten o’clock, I came into the state- 
room with a strong determination in my 
soul. 

“Look here!” I said. ‘‘ You’re to get up 
out of that bed, put on your clothes, and 

o on deck. We're just about to push off 
fom these unholy salmon smells, and 
you’ve got to help me celebrate.” 

Blessed if she didn’t do it! Tired of op- 

osing my will, I suspect. On deck we 
Poth forgot everything else in the beauty 
I heard Constance Smith 


of the scene. 


gasp, as well she might. The sun had just 
set, and the glory of the sky fairly shook 
my soul. I don’t know how long we 
looked, and I was scarcely aware that we 
were pushing off from land until I heard 
my companion whisper, “Leaving Alaska 
—after twenty years.” 

Then a dog yelped. Constance started 
as though she had been shot. She sprang 
from her chair, turned in the direction of 
the sound, and ran forward, brushing the 
passengers aside as though they were 
flies. “Patch! Patch! Patch!” she cried 
plereinaly three times. Bounding toward 

er came a shaggy white dog, black patch 
over one eye he reat feet and thick- 
muscled chest of the sled-dog, the sad 
brown eyes of his kind all over the world— 
the dog rescued by the crew. 

That was a meeting of soul-mates if 
ever there was one! The dog leaped up on 
Constance—he stood as tall as she—and 
frantically yelped his joy and licked her 
tear-wet face. Constance put her frail 
arms about him and laid her cheek against 
his silky ear, the drooping ear of the St. 
Bernard, not the pointed, erect one of the 
Malemute. As I came close to them I 
heard her pleading: 

“Patch, you know that I always loved 
you—even at the very last, Patch. Some 
pele might say that I betrayed you— 

ut I had to save you; and I chose the 
only way I knew. Patch, do you forgive 
me! 

If Patch didn’t forgive her for what- 
ever crime she had committed against 
him, then he was a hypocrite of the first 
water. 

“What are you crying about, Miss 
Fanny May F isher?” someone was saying 
in my ear. I looked up at the ship’s cap- 
tain smiling banteringly at me, the old 
rascal, and looking suspiciously red-eyed 
himself. 

“Leave off your personal remarks,” I 
replied crisply, “and help me get my 
room-mate away from your fool passen- 
gers. Her dog? Can’t tell you a thing 
about it, but I can tell you one thing: 
She’s going to have that dog with her to- 
night if she wants him, rules or no rules!” 


(THE story came out that night—a story 
that went back to the days when she 
was a dreamy girl ina South Dakota 
village—when Terry Smith, swaggering 
down the street past her home, had set 
her heart thumping. They were children 
together, and later students at the same 
state college. To Constance life had come 
to mean nothing else than Terry. When 
he told her he was on his way to Alaska 
to make his everlasting fortune, Con- 
stance burst into such a flood of tears. 

“Say, look here, if you’re that fond of 
me you'd better pack your duds and go 
along,” was Terry’s proposal. 

“My family wouldn’t hear of my mar- 
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riage and going to Alaska,” Constance 
told me; “yet how could I let Terry go 
so far away without me? I don’t know 
just how to describe Terry. He was the 
kind of man that women always love. 
Men called him arrogant and overbearing, 
but underneath he was always a little boy 
to women; a boy to be petted and made 
a lot of. 

“We stole away on a midnight train. I 
had to go without even saying good-by to 
Mother! But I was going away with the 
man I loved—somehow that seemed to 
make everything right. 

“We stayed in Seattle 
for a while and there I 
wrote home long, loving 
letters, that were never 
answered. Father was a 
stern man. I began to 
worry about my mother, 
my conscience troubled 
me. I would think about 
her at night, and creep 
close to Petty for com- 
fort. He’d pat me in his 
sleep. 
“Tt was different in 
the daytime. He said 
one day: ‘Of all abomi- 
nations in the world, a 
sniveling woman is the 
worst!’ 

“T stopped crying about 
Mother. I argued to my- 
self that it was really 
an insult to my husband 
to be so homesick—any- 
thing to make Terry 
seem in the right. 

“We went to the Klon- 
dike over the trail from 
Skagway to Lake Ben- 
nett,” she went on, “and 
it was a far different 
journey from the one you 
took this summer. You 
traveled the distance in 
a few hours—we struggled 
up that heartbreaking 
trail over the mountains 
for thirty long, terrible 
days. There were thou- 
sands of us on that trail, 
a mad mob of men and 
women from every corner 
of the globe. Frantic, all 
of them, to reach the 
gold fields in Yukon; their 
haste to get there before 
anyone else made them heartless beasts. 

“ By the time we reached Lake Bennett, 
where a tiny town had sprung up, I was 
utterly worn out, unable to put one foot 
before the other. Someone found a place 
for me—a dirty bed on the floor of a one- 
roomed shack with the wind whistling 
through the chinks. A doctor told Terry 
that if I moved on at that time, he 
wouldn’t have a wife much longer to move 
anywhere. 

““Can’t you see how keen a blow that 
was to Terry?” Constance continued, and 
seemed to be pleading her husband’s case. 
“He was infected with the gold craze, like 
everyone else in the mob. The rest of 
these gold-seekers could take a boat from 
Bennett and rush on to the Klondike, but 
Terry must stay behind with a sick wife. 
It fairly maddened him. 

“He doubled his fists and shouted at 
the doctor, ‘All right then; my wife can 
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stay here till she’s able to travel, for there’s 
no woman on earth can hang herself like a 
millstone on me!’ 

“The doctor called Terry terrible 
names. If Terry dared to desert me, the 
doctor swore, he would do it in a fine coat 
of white feathers stuck in tar that wouldn’t 
wash off. ‘There’s some decency left even 
in this hell-hole!’ he said as he left us, 
‘and it’s going to protect your wife!’ 

“When the door closed behind the doc- 
tor, Terry’s fury broke. Did a man ever 
strike you?” Constance Smith asked ab- 
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was a physical impossibility. Weak as I 
was, I could scarcely move around that 
little one-roomed shack, much less go down 
the mountains on foot. I had to wait. 
“But Terry was not altogether bad. He 
was a passionate, intense man, and never 
did things by halves. His remorse was as 
ge as had been his anger against me. 
e tramped for miles and miles up the 
shores of Lake Bennett to get a wild 
geranium as a peace-offering and swore 
he’d kill himself if I wouldn’t forgive him. 
“T did forgive him. I couldn’t keep on 
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“There were thousands of us on that trail, a mad mob of 
all of them, to reach the gold fields in Yukon; their haste 


mpr, fixing me with her vivid blue eyes. 
“It’s not—not nice,” she murmured, and 
something in her tones must have touched 
the dog on the floor. He lifted his head 


and whimpered. 


“QNE thing became clear: I was goin 
back to Dakota tomy mother... . And 
in a chamois bag in my bosom was the 
passage money home. 

“How I clung to those tightly wadded 
bills! I had earned them teaching school, 
but had never told Terry about it, plan- 
ning to surprise him some day with a 
wonderful present bought with my very 
own money. But a gift for Terry now? 
No, nothing more for him—neither gifts 
nor love. Just escape from Terry. That 
was what my precious money would buy. 

“There was only one way to get toa 
home-going boat and that was down the 
terrible trail up which we had come. It 


holding a grudge against the father of my 
baby. Terry worked hard in Bennett, 
building boats to carry the gold-seekers 
to the Klondike and saving his money for 
outfitting us when the time came to go. 
We stayed in Bennett until the baby came 
—and died. 

“And then Terry began to drink hard— 
just about every man did in those days, I 
guess. Life was an awful struggle. ‘They 
drank to forget their hardshi re tried not 
to judge Terry too severely, but oh, I was 
terrified when he was drinking. And I 
was so lonely... . 

“One night he came in, not very sober, 
and made me hold a lamp while he ripped 
open a corner of the mattress where he had 
hidden all the money he had saved. I 
asked him what he wanted it for. ‘Rou- 
lette,’ he said shortly, as he hurried away. 
Roulette and drink—I knew what that 
would mean. I opened my chamois bag 
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and counted my money again. My baby 
to plan for no longer, a drinker and gam- 
bler for a husband—the way was clear 
enough. Just as soon as the weather was 
a little warmer and I was a little stronger, 
I would take the trail for home. 

“When daylight came I crept out of 
the little shack and trudged through the 
snow to a wharf on the lake. It was early 
May, and a sudden, homesick thought 
brought the prairies before my eyes, the 
dull plains I had been so eager to leave. 
They must be quite green now where 


men and women from every corner of the globe. 
to get there before anyone else made theni heartless beasts’’ 


the alfalfa was springing up, and the wil- 
lows yellow by the muddy little river, and 
the tumbleweed gathered by the fences— 
oh, how I did yearn for it all! 

“While I stood there, whipped by 
homesickness and heartsickness and the 
bitter north wind, Terry came and stood 
beside me. He was quite sober now, and 
his face was drawn and haggard. ‘What 
are you doing here?’ he asked, and I an- 
swered, ‘Planning my trip home.’ 

“Terry didn’t say a word for a long 
time, and then he said quietly, ‘I don’t 
blame you in the least. I’ve lost every cent. 
I’m finished, and it’s time for you to leave 
such a worthless cuss. But, oh, Constance, 
how can I go on without you!’” 

Constance paused for so long a time 
that I feared she was not going on. But at 
last she gathered up her memories. 

“As we stood there, the sun came up 
over a distant mountain peak and threw 


an unearthly light over the world. It 
searched through to my heart, stirring it 
strangely. I took my precious ae 
from my bosom, laid it in Terry’s hand. 
‘We'll go on together,’ I said. 

“I went along like a dumb shadow be- 
side Terry to Dawson and Fairbanks and 
Iditarod and Nome and St. Michael— 
mere names to you; but to me the places 
where I suffered sgreat hardships, where 
little by little I lost my health, youth, and 
dreams—and my faith in the enduring 
love and tenderness of man. You may 
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have read about the island of St. Michael, 
but you would have to live there as I did, 
year after year, to know its utter desola- 
tion and loneliness. No trees within forty 
miles. Snowstorms in July, the winters 
cold beyond words, the wolf-dogs always 
howling. But above and beyondallelse, thie 
loneliness. Yes, different, perhapsif Terry— 


“IHE MANAGED a little store there. 
We lived over the store, and all night 

long I could hear the cursing, drinking, 
gambling—and the women. When I pro- 
tested once, Terry laughed and said he 
wasn’t keeping me—if I could find the 
money I had his permission to leave. That 
made me cry. I hadn’t ċried any for a long 
time. Yet I knew more happiness in St. 
Michael than any other time before in my 
married life. Let me tell you about it. 
“For years, I had no word from home. 

I knew how stern and unrelenting my 
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father would be, and my mother always 
abided by his decisions, even against her 
children. Every few months I had written 
to my mother to let her know where I was 
and to make her think I was happy. But 
never any sign from home until that spring 
in St. Michael. After the ice went out of 
Bering Sea, the very first boat from ‘out- 
side’ brought me a box of books from home. 

“A box of books! . . . I don’t know how to 
tell you what that meant to me, but oh, 
they were precious! The dearest of them 
was my little old copy of Keats. When I 

turned to the ‘Ode to a 

em Nightingale,’ which 

? often my mother and I 

had read together, I 

found pencil written on 

the margin in fine letters: 

‘Look in the bound mag- 

azines, and then come 
home.’ 

“My wise mother knew 
very well that I would 
open the Keats the first 
of all, and that there 
would be no delay in get- 
ting her message. When 
I looked in the bound 
fashion magazines that 
Terry would never think 
of opening — Mother 
knew it—I found enough 
yellow-backed bills to 
carry me home. It takes 
a mother to read be- 
tween the lines of her 
child’s letters. That was 
her reply to the words I 
never wrote. Terry en- 
tered good-naturedly in- 
to my pleasure over the 
books and made me a 
rough bookcase. I knew 
of no safer place for m 

ellow-backed bills, so 
left them in the bound 
magazines, gluing them 
slightly at one corner so 
they wouldnotflutterout. 

“All the reading that 
I had hungered for on 
that desolate island— 
and my passage money 
home! No wonder I was 
happy. I knew Terry 
wouldn’t leave Alaska. 
But I would go before ice 
locked my passage. 

“There was one woman 
in the place—not a good woman—whom 
I piod and wished to help. Terry was 
outraged that I was kind to her. One day 
an Eskimo squaw came from this woman, 
begging me to come to her, as she was 
sick. When I stopped in the store to tell 
Terry I was going, he was angry and for- 
bade it. But I didn’t heed him—I felt 
it was my duty to go. A little more anger 
on his part—what did it matter? Any- 
way, I was going home soon. 

“I did what I could for the woman. 
It was midnight when I got home. Terry 
wasn’t below in the store where the men 
and women were gambling and drinking, 
but I found him up-stairs in our shabby 
sitting-room. He was sitting beside the 
stove, poking at something inside it. 
There was a heavy smell of burning paper 
in the close room. Staggering to his feet 
when I came in, Terry pointed to the 
empty bookcase (Continued on page 78) 


A Mother-and-Son Partnership 
That Has Lasted for 60 Years 


The story of H. G: Selfridge, and the part his mother always has played in his life— 
“Our first big dream,” he says, “was to have a cottage with a bay window 


in it! 


But when I grew up we dreamed of bigger things; and, 


one by one, we have made those dreams come true” 


By Samuel Crowther 


Y MOTHER and I,” said 

Harry Gordon Selfridge to 

me, “used to have a game 

which we called ‘Supposings.’ 

I still think it is the greatest 
game on earth, for it lets one’s imagina- 
tion run free into fairyland. When I was 
a child we played it nearly every evening 
as I sat on her knee. It was 
about all the amusement 
we had; for the money my 
mother earned by teaching 
was just enough to support 
us, with nothing over. 

“We had many different 
supposings. We supposed 
all over the world. But in 
the one that I remember 
best—the one we played 
most often—my mother 
would say something like 
this: 

“Suppose, when you 
grow older and have a little 
position and are making a 
tiny salary, you come home 
some night and say, “ Moth- 
er, they have advanced my 
pay a dollar a week! Now 
we shall be able to save 
something.” Suppose a year 
or two after that you come 
home and say, “Mother, I 
have saved enough money 
now to start in business for 
myself.” Then you tell me 
who is ‘going in with you. 

«And suppose you do 
start in business for. your- 
self, and a year or two more 
passes, and then one night 
you come home and say, 
“Mother, I have a surprise 
for you. I have bought a 
house. We are going to 
have our own little cottage, 
and it has a bay window in 
it, just as you wanted, and’ 
it has flowers, and now we 
are going to keep house.” 

“*And pretty soon, after we are in our 
new house with the bay window and the 
flowers, you come home and say, “ Mother 
I have another surprise for you.” And 
you take me outside and show me a horse 
and buggy.’ 

“And so we would go on with our game 


from day to day, sometimes getting far- 


away, but always coming back to the 
little cottage with the bay window. For 
to be able to live alone and to keep house, 
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instead of boarding, was then our ultimate 
in happiness. It was a wonderful game. 
It made ambition inevitable, for it kept 
me ane thinking forward to some- 
thing. We have been playing the game 
ever since, except that what we used to 
call ‘supposings’ we now call ‘plans’.” 
The life story of Harry Gordon Self- 


“My Mother, at the Age of 90, is 


Still Eager to Learn” 


s$ Y MOTHER,” says Mr. Selfridge, “was 
always thirsting for knowledge. To-day, at 
ninety, she is as keenly alive as she was seventy 
years ago. She has always made it a rule that if 
a question came up which she could not answer, 
she would immediately look it up. It is a hard 
rule but a good one.’ If she did not know how to 
pronounce some unusual word, she would be at the 
dictionary finding that word before the day was 
out. Or again, it might be some fact of history, 
or a book, or a poem, or an author, or, indeed, 
anything. She did not consider it disgraceful not 
to know when a subject was brought up the 
first time; but she took it as absolutely disgrace- 
ful not to know if the subject came up again. 
She often said to me: 
“The only way we can learn is by finding out 
what we do not know. An intelligent person 
ought to be curious about nearly everything; 
and anyone who does not try to be intelligent 
must be very unhappy.’ 
“My mother is still tremendously eager to 
learn. She reads the newspapers regularly. She 
keeps up on English politics, on American politics, 
and on world politics. Scarcely a good book 
comes out that she does not read it. And she can 
talk on practically any subject with anyone.” 


ridge is truly a remarkable one. He is 
to-day one of the world’s greatest retail 
merchants. He is an American; but his 
establishment is in London. And he has 
two distinct achievements to his credit: 
First, as a young man, he made a success 
of business in the United States. Then, 
when he was past forty, he founded his 
London house, and made an even greater 
success than his earlier one. 

Years ago, in Chicago, he went into 


Field, Leiter and Company, afterward 
Marshall Field and Company, as a gen- 
eral utility boy. At twenty-nine he was 
the general manager of the great Marshall 
Field store, and a junior partner in the 
firm. At forty he retired with an adequate 
fortune. Two years later he went to Lane 
don and did what was said to be impossi- 
ble—founded and developed 
an American department 
store in the heart of that 
most conservative city. 

He overcame a tremen- 
dous prejudice, and he over- 
came it so completely that 
Londoners to-day regard 
Selfridge’s, Ltd., on Ox- 
ford Street, as just as much 
a British institution as the 
Tower of London. It is one 
of the world’s largest de- 
partment stores, employ- 
ing nearly six thousand 
people. 

‘It is a long jump from 
that great store of to-day 
to the little village of Ripon, 
Wisconsin, where Gordon 
Selfridge was born in 1864. 
His father had enlisted 
early in the Civil War and 
had risen from the ranks to 
a commission. He was at 
the front when Gordon was 
born. A little while later he 
was killed in action, leaving 
Gordon and his mother with 
nothing at all to live on. 
Mrs. Selfridge immediately 
began to teach school. Gor- 
don went to work when he 
was ten. They began as 
partners; and they are still 
partners. . . 

“I began as a cash boy in 
the village dry-goods store,” 
he told me, “at a dollar and 
a half a week, which dollar 
and a half, by the way, 
meant a great deal in our 
exchequer. I started during the summer 
vacation and would not have gone back 
to school at all if my mother hadn’t 
insisted. But she did insist; so they gave 
me a job collecting accounts on Saturday 
afternoons and evenings, with full-time 
work on all my holidays. 

“This kept up until I was fourteen. 
when I left school and found a position in 
the local bank as a kind. of general util- 
ity boy, with a (Continued on page 111) 
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Harry Gordon Selfridge and His Mother 


BEFORE he was thirty, Mr. Selfridge, founder 
and head of one of the world’s largest department 
stores, was a partner in Marshall Field and Company, 
and was general manager of the retail branch of that 
firm. At the age of forty he retired, but within a few 
years reentered active business, opening his present 


store, known as Selfridge and Company, Ltd., of 
London, which employs 6,000 people. Born on a farm 
in Wisconsin sixty-six years ago, he began work at 
the age of ten to help his widowed mother earn a 
living. His home is in London, where his mother, still 
active at the age of ninety, lives with him. 
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Born in Albion, New York, forty-nine years ago, 
William Hodge ran away from home when he was 


eighteen years old, and traveled with little “ten- 
twenty-thirty” road companies for six years before 
he had a chance to play in any large town. But from 
his first New York appearance, in 1898, he has had 
an unbroken succession of “hits.” He played five 
years in “The Man from Home,” three in his own 
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William Hodge and His Family 


lay, “The Road to Happiness,” and two each in 
‘Fixing Sister,” and other plays. He is starring now 
in “For All of Us,” of which he is the author. In 1909 
he married Helen Hale, a yang actress, who, how- 
ever, gave up her own career. The picture above was 
taken at their home at Greenwich, Connecticut. The 
children are Genevieve, Martha, and William, Jr., 
thirteen, eleven, and nine years old. 


This Runaway Boy Became 
“The Man From Home” 


William Hodge, one of the most popular American actors and dramatists, 
began his career with little companies that played only the smallest 
towns—His early adventures and how he finally became a star 


By Mary B. Mullett 


OT long ago, in one of New 

York’s most luxurious hotels, 

an actor was talking with me 

about his life and his work. I 

speak of luxury because, to a 
certain extent, it gives a picture of what 
he has achieved. 

He probably is rich; he certainly is fa- 
mous. What is even more important, he 
is really loved by thousands of people all 
over the country. But against this back- 
ground of his present surroundings, some 
of the incidents he related stood out in 
startling contrast. 

The actor was William Hodge, ‘who 
gathered his first great crop of laurels in 
“The Man From Home,” about fifteen 
years ago, and who has been 
adding to them ever since. 
But the incidents that meant 
most in his story were ones 
that happened before he be- 

an eathering that crop. 

hey were the plowing and 
sowing and cultivating that 
made the crop possible. 

He started his furrow 
when, at eighteen, he ran 
away from home to go on 
the stage. The family was 
living then in Rochester, 
New York. It was a happy 
family too, except that the 
boy William didn’t share 
all of his parents’ ideas about his future. 

It seems that in appearance William 
was an odd sheep in the flock. He didn’t 
look like his mother, or his father, or any 
of the relatives. But he did resemble a 

randfather, or great-grandfather, back 
in Scotland, who had been a preacher. 
This resemblance had given his father and 
mother the idea of making him a preacher, 
too. But the split came there; for the boy 
was determined to be an actor. 

The theatre microbe must have got into 
the family somehow, for when William 
was eighteen his elder brother had become 
manager of a little company of the “ten- 
twenty-thirty” variety. William ran away 
and joined this company at Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania. That was the beginning of 
what most of us would call a pretty hard 
furrow, but it didn’t seem so to the boy. 

“Those were happy years,” he said to 
me. “I would give every material pos- 
session I have now—money, reputation, 
everything—if I could go back and live 
them over again.” 

Well, this is what he did in those “hap- 
py years.” He began as “property boy” 
with the George A. Hill Company, on 
what might be called an invisible salary, 
for he never saw it. His hotel and trav- 


Says William Hodge: 


eling expenses were paid. That was all. 

It was what was known as a “five-two” 
company: five men and two women. They 
would sta fi week tes each ieie town, 
giving a different play every night. In 
some of the plays, the third man had to 
double—take two parts. The fourth man 
might take three parts. The fifth man 
played the “bits;” and there might be 
three or four of these. The fifth man was 
also property boy. It was his job to see 
that every article used in the slay was in 
place on the stage, and to take care of all 
this stuff between times. Hodge was the 
fifth man. 

From Plymouth, where Hodge had joined 
the show, the company went to Parsons, a 


“The only way to be great 
is to be right!” 
. Think it over! 


“jump” of only a few miles. But, by rail, 
it was necessary to transfer at Wilkes- 
Barre, so the trunks were sent across coun- 
tiy by wagon. Hodge made the trip 
riding on the trunks. 

Even so he arrived ahead of the rest of 
the company, and got busy preparing the 
stage for the evening performance. One 
of the directions called.. for “set rocks” at 
the right and the left. But this meant 
nothing to the boy. To him, rocks were 
rocks. And as there weren’t any rocks in- 
side the hall he looked for them outside, 
and found an ample supply in a vacant 
lot, reached by a flight of outer stairs back 
of the building. 


HE WAS entitled to give away three 
passes for the show. Soin return for 
these passes he got three boys to help him, 
and they all lugged rocks up those stairs, 
until the stage looked like an incipient stone 
quarry. Apparently, however, Mr. Hill was 
not a realist. For when he arrived and 
beheld the result of his property boy’s 
labors, he ordered all those he 
good rocks back to the vacant lot; and, 
assisted solely by Hodge, back they went. 

That was the beginning of his stage edu- 
cation. Hardly less strenuous were his 


first lessons in acting. To him fell all the 
“bits;” so, in a single play, he might ap- 
pear as an Irish policeman, a French 
waiter, an English servant, and an Amer- 
ican errand boy. He not only had to 
change his make-up and costume for these 
various parts, watch for his cues, and do 
his work on the stage, but he also had to 
see that all the “props” were ready when 
and where needed: and were removed and 
put away afterward. 

How he had time to do anything else is 
a mystery. But he evidently made time, as 
was proved by something that happened 
when he had been with the company a few 
months. It began when the fourth man 
got drunk and couldn’t play his part. In 

a small company Fike that 
one, the other actors couldn’t 
take on any more parts. Al- 
ready they were literally all 
doubled up. It was the 
property boy that saved the 
situation. 

“I had been watching the 
other actors,” Hodge told 
me, “listening to them and 
observing everything they 
did. I knew I could pla 
the fourth man’s part. ï 
said so to Mr. Hill; and, as 
that was the only way out of 
the dilemma, he let me do it. 

“That was the first time 
I ever played a real part on any stage. It 
gave me a chance, which I could take be- 
cause I was ready for it. That happens 
over and over again in the theatre. And 
I don’t doubt that it happens constantly 
in every other business. Adoorof opportu- 
nity opens—and somebody steps through 
because he was there, ready and waiting. 

“There was one other reason why I 
never shall forget that night. Of course, 
it was a thrilling experience to me, this 
chance to play a real part, and I could 
hardly wait to hhearwhat the others thought 
of my work. But not a soul in the com- 
pany spoke one word to me about it—ex- 
cept Harry Irvine! At the end of the per- 
formance he came to me, put his hand on 
my shoulder, and said: 

«Kid, you’ve got something!’ 

“Just as any boy does in like circum- 
stances, I treasured that bit of encourage- 
ment for months. And it was not the only 
time that Irvine helped me. Later, when 
I left Mr. Hill and went with the Elite 
Theatre Company, Irvine also became a 
member of the troupe. He was one of the 
most oval and helpful friends I had; and 
years ofterward, when Harry Irvine had 
grown old and blind, one of the reasons 
or my being glad of my own better for- , 
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PHOTOS BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS, N., Y. C. 
(Above) William Hodge and his little 
daughter, Martha 


(Right) Mr. Hodge bought a farm near 
Greenwich, Connecticut, joined the 
frame of the ancient barn to the 
house, and made this charming home 


tune was that it enabled me to repay 
something of the debt of gratitude I 
owed him, 

“The Elite Theatre Company was 
like the first one I had joined, except 
that it was a sort of commonwealth af- 
fair. Six of us formed it on a codpera- 
tive basis. Mr. Lewis was the leading 
man, his wife the leading lady, his 
brother, James Lewis, the ‘heavy;’ and 
soon. Besides the six of us, who shared 
the ‘commonwealth,’ there was Mrs. 
Lewis’s mother, who just ‘walked on,’ 
and a property boy. 

“I was the property man—the boy 
worked under me—and I was also actor 
and advanceagent. You see, we played 
little towns that were only ten or 
fifteen miles apart. While we 
were in one place, I would take a 
Tuesday-morning train to the 
next one on our route. There I 
would engage the hall, arrange 
for hotel accommodations, put 
up our ‘half-sheet’ posters in the 
windows, and personally dis- 
tribute a thousand ‘dodgers,’ or 
small handbills. Then I would 
catch a train back in time for the 
evening performance. 


“THE whole company, eight of 
us, could get into a town, 
stay there a week, and get out 
again—for sixty dollars! That 
included all our expenses, except 
the rent of the hall. Some of the 
towns had less than one thou- 


sand five hundred inhabitants. 
“You may think it was a rot- 
ten life; but it wasn’t. Most of 


those little hotels were homelike 
and comfortable. They were far 
cleaner than this hotel ever dared 
to be! And the cooking, usually 
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done by the landlady, or 
by the landlord’s wife, was 
good home cooking. Those 
houses were infinitely bet- 


ter than the ‘dollar hotels’ * 


in medium-sized towns. 

“Although the company 
did very well, I left it after 
a few months because I 
hada fight with Mr. Lewis’s 
brother. I found out later 
that I was doing so well 
myself that the older ac- 
tors—except Harry Irvine 
—were a little jealous of 
me. They were afraid I 
would be ‘set up’ by the 
fact that I was popular, so 
they tried to prevent this 
by treating me pretty 
badly. 

“But J didn’t know that 
I was popular, and I didn’t 
dream that anybody could 
be jealous of me. So this 


harsh treatment, when I was working like 
a horse and doing my very best, puzzled 
and hurt me. 

“Finally, one night, things came to a 
crisis. In those little town halls, at that 
time, there were no such things as dressing- 
rooms supplied with running water; so one 
of my duties was to see that a pail of water 
was provided for each actor to use in 
washing up after the show. 

“On the night I speak of, somebody had 
washed in James Lows pail before he 
got around to use it He was furious, and 
accused me of not having given him clean 
water. I declared that I had. He swore I 
hadn’t. He called me something I didn’t 
like, and I replied in kind. My sense of 
the injustice of the way I had been treated 
had been growing for weeks, and this was 
the last straw. Picking up the pail, I 
threw the water at Lewis! Then I quit 
the company and went home to Rochester. 

“They sent for me to come back; but 
not long after that I had a chance to join 
the Brennan company, so I went with it. 
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The two William Hodges, Senior and 


Junior, 


with their dog, Neighbor 


Those little companies were 
always getting stranded, and 
that was what happened 
in this case after only a 
few months. We ‘busted’ at 
Rondout, New York, and four 
of us—one woman, and Cooney, 
Emmett, and I—hadn’t the 
money to get out of town. 
“The other three made 
friends with some of the local 
people and thus got a place to 
sleep and eat. My pride 
wouldn’t let me do this, so I 
got Mr. Liscomb, who owned 
the building where we had been 
playing, to let me sleep on a 
bench in the empty hall. 
Down-stairs, he had a place 
where he made and sold pop 
and other soft drinks. Fortu- 
nately, this wasn’t in the winter; 
so I didn’t freeze. As for food, 
what little I had came from the 
free lunch counters in saloons. 
“It wasn’t a pleasant situa- 
tion, (Continued on page 184) 
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An Income Tax We All Must Pay 
Every Day in the Year 


It is the tax on our income of happiness—Life demands that we 
pay it in advance, or we get no income—Not one of the things 
we most want is “tax exempt”—There is no free gate to 
friendship, or health, or love, or achievement 


By Edgar A. Guest 


HIS morning I made out a check 

for the first instalment of my in- 

come tax. It was the culmina- 

tion of that annual painful proc- 

ess which has its acute stage 
during the first two weeks of March. 
The regular symptoms are sighs and 
groans and grumblings, and they were 
all present in my case. Last night, when 
Ihad finished my tabulation, 
I showed the figures to my 
wife as usual, and with the 
usual bad grace. 

“Just look at that!” I 
said. “Thats what we 
have to pay Uncle Sam.” 

Then we sighed together, 
and went off to bed feeling 
very much abused. 

It was a long time before 
I could go to sleep. I had 
added and subtracted and 
multiplied, over and over 
until my brain was whirl- 


ing. 

To quiet it I tried to 
think, not of the tax I was 
paying but of what I was 
getting in return for that tax. 

And gradually I came to 
be ashamed of my grum- 
bling. It costs money to live 
in the United States, but it 
is worth the price! A man 
gets more for his income tax 
here than in any other 
country on the globe. 

“Tt would be nice,” I said, “if we could 
have all these good things without any 
expense to ourselves; but there is no free 
gate to happiness.” 

At that point, I almost sat up in bed, 
with a start of surprise. What was it I 
had just said? . . . “ There is no free gate 
to happiness!”. . . Was that true? Is 
there a tax on everything? What is my 
real income? And what does it cost me? 

The one on which I pay a tax to Uncle 
Sam is reckoned in dollars and cents. On 
the form sheet he sent me I have written 
down the money I received last year. 
Looking over that sheet, anyone can tell 
what my financial income was; but no one 
can guess from it what was my happiness 
income. There isn’t any place on the 
sheet for that. : 

.-- The one thing you want, and I want, 
more than anything else in the world, is 
happiness! It is what we are all hoping 
and trying to get. It is the income we 
most desire. The trouble is that the tax 


on that income must be paid in advance, or 
we don’t get the income itself. 

Uncle Sam guarantees to each of us the 
right to the pursuit of happiness; but he 


does not guarantee that a single one of us: 


shall be happy for nothing! No one can 
Berane that, because it is an impossi- 


ility. 
We get out of life whåt we are willing 


There Is an Invisible Revenue Col- 


lector in Your Home 


“TT SEEMS strange,” says Mr. Guest, 
“that some of the most incorrigible ‘tax 
dodgers’ in the world are doing their cheating 
in the one place where the worst penalties for 
it are inflicted—in their own homes! They 
crave happiness there more than anywhere 
else. A man wants his wife’s love; a woman 
wants her husband’s. Parents long for their 
children’s devoted affection; and children 
hunger for the tender care and companion- 
ship of their parents. Yet, so often, they 
want this income of love and happiness to be 
given them without cost to themselves.” 


to pay for. No more! Do you want a 
friend? You must frst pay for him, in 
friendship. Would promotion in business 
make you happy? You must pay for that 

romotion, and you must pay in advance. 

t is part of the income of happiness you 
want; and the tax demanded of you is long 
hours of industry, of loyal and efficient 
service. 

One day last summer I was riding with 
some friends through a fashionable part of 
Detroit. 

“There is Bob Wilson’s house,” said the 
man who was with us. “Gee! I wish I 
could afford to live in a house like that!” 

“You could,” laughed his wife, “if you 
worked as hard as he does.” 

That was the best answer to envy I had 
ever heard.. She summed it up in a single 
sentence. I remembered it last night, as 
I lay there, thinking about our income of 
happiness and how we pay for it. 

ozens of illustrations kept piling up 
in my mind. There is a little boy, for 


example, who lives on our street. Some 
months ago he wanted a bicycle. The 
possession of that wheel meant happiness 
to him; but his parents could not afford to. 
buy it, so he devoted himself to the task 
of earning it. 

Day after day, and week after week, he 
carried newspapers, and ran errands, and 
did chores for the neighbors. He worked 
and saved, until he had 
thirty-two dollars and fifty 
cents, and with that money 
he purchased happiness in 
the form of a blue bicycle. 

But that boy had been 
taxed for his happiness, and 
taxed heavily. It was no 
cheap luxury he was en- 
joying. The smile on his 
face had been paid for. 
That look of pride in his 
ac was not “tax exempt.” 

ay after day he had 
trudged through the rain 
and snow carrying his news- 
papers. When other boys 
were playing, he worked. 

He had paid his tax in 
physical effort, in sacrifice 
and self-denial, in politeness 
to others, in courageous re- 
sistance against the tempta- 
tion to play. And he had 
paid his tax in advance. 

Here is something for us 
to remember: Income and 
m taxation are inseparable 
twin brothers! We cannot have one with- 
out the other; and this is particularly true 
in the case of happiness. It is just as true, 
moreover, that 7 we pay the tax, we shall 
receive the income, even though that wasn’t 
our original plan and purpose. 

Liars may try to cheat Uncle Sam and 
may get away with it. But the man who 
attempts to dodge the income tax of Life 
will pay far more bitter penalties than 
Uncle Sani ever exacts. 

In our true incomes we must reckon 
everything that has made the year pros- 
pons and glad for us. The money we 

ave earned may look large when we ex- 
amine the figures. Yet our income of 
happiness may have been pitifully small. 
Or the dollars-and-cents column may foot 
up to a meager total, on which Uncle Sam 
will levy no tax at all. Yet the year may 
have been rich in the things that satisfy 
our minds and hearts. 

I have done my figuring on my mone - 
income for last (Continued on pace of 
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Geena Luck 


The story of 
Mr. Timm and the Goddess of Fortune 


By Everett Rhodes Castle 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
T. D. SKIDMORE 


T THE age of twenty-three, John 
Leonard Timm was a young 
man with two vaulting ambi- 
tions: One was to be office 
manager of the Goddard Manu- 

facturing Company and to sit at a desk 
with a telephone and a fancy calendar. 
The other was to stand beside Gladys 
Marie Tobin and sniff gently of orange 
blossoms. 

For something over four years he had 
served the Goddard Company—which 
manufactured plumbing supplies—from 
the modest altitude of a bookkeeper’s 
stool. For practically the same length of 
time he had served the charming 
Gladys as a moving-picture escort, 
Saturday-evening dinner host, and 
park-bench knight. 

During this entire period Mr. Timm 
had made no effort to advance his 
projects in the manner of the American 
youth of fiction. Mr. Timm would 
have told you that the said young man 
of fiction, with his ear ever cocked to 
catch the tinkle of Opportunity, was 
the bunk. According to Mr. Timm, 
opportunity was more often spelled 
with a “p,” for pull and politics— 
office politics. Joki Leonard Timm 
saw it every day in the Goddard Man- 
ufacturing Company. Old men slav- 
ing over books, while young nephews 
had telephones and fancy calendars. 

Occasionally, by some lucky accident— 
a dearth of nephews or something of the 
sort—young men without pull or politics 
managed to step ahead, but not often. 

In his room Mr. Timm had a little 
printed saying wedged into the mirror of 
his bureau. In four words it summed up 
his philosophy of business progress. 


Them as has, gits 


It worked in other ways aside from pull 
and politics. Take, for instance, a fellow 
who had ten thousand dollars. Suppose 
he went into the stock market in nineteen 
twenty-one and bought a thousand shares 
of steel around seventy-five on a conserva- 
tive ten-point margin. At the top he would 
have cleaned up forty thousand dollars! 
Or, there was the leasehold game. Mr. 
Timm had heard of a man who had pur- 
chased a ninety-nine-year lease, and sold 
it within six weeks at a profit of sixteen 
thousand dollars! 

The fatuous were always telling young 
men to save. Mr. Timm got a good laugh 
out of that! Save five or ten thousand 
dollars out of a hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a month? 

“Id just like to see them try it,” he 
had often said to Miss Tobin. 
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“But, Leonard,’ gently— 
she always preferred his mid- 
dle name—“‘there has to be a 
start.” 

“Start? On what?” he inquired 
bitterly. “On one-seventy-fve a 
month? A fellow is lucky to save ten 
a month on that.” 

“But ten dollars is something.” 


THAT was one of the things Mr. Timm 
liked about Gladys, her childlike sim- 
plicity. It was a funny trait in a clever 
girl like her. 

One hundred and twenty dollars a 
year. Twelve hundred dollars, plus in- 
terest, in ten years. Pretty near a hundred 
years before a fellow was ready to start. 
How did Gladys get that way? 

“ But people do, Leonard!” 

“People don’t!” grimly. 

“Well, how do they get along?” 

“Because they have something to start 
with.” 

“But men like Rockefeller, and—” 

John Leonard Timm shook his head 
patiently. ‘Those days were different. 
A fellow could live cheaply then. A suit 


didn’t set him 
back fifty or 
sixty dollars. 
A good meal 
cost only a 
quarter. That time is past.” 

“But, Leonard, I save 
money on a hundred and 

twenty-five.” 

“A girl? Yes! Buta man has his end to 
keep up. You don’t understand, Gladys. 
Besides, it isn’t so much the money,” John 
Leonard Timm would go on, “it’s the 
sense of power that money gives you— 
real money of your own.” 

At the time that Huberty, chief clerk, 
became treasurer, John Leonard said to 
her, “Do you suppose for a minute that 
if I had a little money of my own I'd sit 
around hoping to be noticed? I should say 
not! Id go straight to Arnold. He is the 
V. P. Pd put the thing straight up to him. 
Then if I got fired I’d have something tè 
fall back on. Instead of hoping for the job 
Td demand it on my merits—and qualh- 
cations. I tell you, Gladys, it’s tough.” 

Looking back on three years of cor- 
stant hoping, Gladys agreed sadly that it 


was. “But why not do it, anyway,” sit 
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Greenback Luck, by Everett Ruopes CASTLE 


urged suddenly. “Why not just go ahead 
and take the chance?” 

John Leonard Timm shook his head 
regretfully. ‘You don't know Arnold,” 
he told her. “‘He’s pretty near as much of 
an old bear as Goddard. And besides, 
times are bad. Maybe some other time, 
when business is better, I could take the 
chance. Maybe.” 

Gladys dropped her head. Her ro- 
mance was always an affair of to- 
morrow. A to-morrow that might never 
come. To John Leonard Timn, waiting 
for the windfall, to-morrow was only to- 
morrow; but to her to-morrow was a day 
on a different calendar, a slender hope 
eternally deferred. 

Leonard patted her head gently. “ Don’t 
you worry,” he whispered. “You can’t 
tell! Maybe I'll get it after all. I 
got the chance anyway. Let’s forget it. 
Come over to the Rialto and see the 
flickers.” 


UT the chance did not fall to John 

Leonard Timm. Ina towering rage he 
poured out the rank injustice of the whole 
rotten business to Miss Tobin over a 
modest cafeteria supper. 

“Can you beat it?” he exploded. “And 
he came there after I did, too! Less than 
two years’ experience. Name of Clark. 
Little bald-headed fellow. Absolutely 
rotten! Just stepped right in and took the 
icb away from 
three of us! Oh, 
we were mad, I 
can tell you! What 
we didn’t say about 
that little rat.” 

“Who to?” 

Leonard choked. 
“Who to? Why, 
to ourselves, of 
course.” 

‘Not to Ar- 
nold?” 

“What was the 
usẹ?”?” gloomily. 
“It was all over. 
And besides, Ar- 
nold is funny that 
way. Might do 
anything. But you 
just wait! e'll 
know what we 
think of it some 
day. If I could af- 
ford it I’d tell him 
to-morrow. If I 
only had—” 

“Don’t worry, 
dear.” 

“He'll get three 
hundred a month.” 

“Sowill you... 
some day, dear.” 

“On three hun- 
dred. dollars,” 
Leonard pursued 
the subject in deep- 
est tragedy, “we 
could do every- 
thingwewanttodo. 
Wecouldeven save 
money,on that. I 
have half a notion 
to tell them what 
I think, anyway. I’ll get another job 
somewhere. Pll show them they can’t 
hand me a rotten deal and get away with 
it. For two cents I’d—” 


But Miss Tobin did not expend ‘the 
necessary two cents. She knew from the 
past that after the first outburst, the leer- 
ing specter of fear would claim John 
Leonard. She said nothing. 

Presently John Leonard finished. his 
cutlet. “Te it ever happens again,” he 
said, “believe me, somebody is going to 
se from me. If I only had a few thou- 
sand—” 


ON the morning following the appoint- 
ment of Clark, John Leonard T:mm 
dressed with the indifferent eye to detail 
which goes with deep preoccupation. 
Away from the mellifluous Guineaphere of 
Gladys Marie Tobin the thing continued 
to grow more malignant with each passin 
moment. In the first place, when woul 
there ever be another promotion? In the 
second, what assurance was there that he 
would get it? 

He licked a necktie from the gas jet of 
other days without glancing at the colr or 
pattern. On the way down the stairs he 
forgot to give the tan oxfords their cus- 
tomary burnishing at the expense of the 
worn stair carpet. The chic waitress at 
the Lucky Clover Lunch Room found him 
dull company in the interval devoted 
to three doughnuts and a cuppa coffee. 

In the street, though the corner clock 
announced the time as being ten minutes 
to eight, he loitered along, abbe a tooth- 


“Young man,” said Goddard, ‘‘you 
are about the freshest proposition 
that ever stood on two feet in this 
room. When we hire anyone—or 
fire anyone—it’s our affair” 
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pick with ferocious disregard of the canons 
of etiquette. It was a bright, cheery 
morning, apparently, for the world in 
general; but John Leonel moved along 
with his head down and his heart seeking 
even lower depths. 

Presently he crossed the street and 
turned westward, still moving slowly in 
scowling disregard of the marching min- 
utes. He tossed the toothpick into the 
gutter and followed it with his eyes. The 
toothpick fluttered gently and fell beside 
a long brown envelope lying half concealed 
by a piece of dirty newsprint. Mechani- 
cally, John Leonard picked the envelope 
from the pavement. It was a heavy 
manila envelope, and the flap was sealed. 
He weighed it idly in his hand, only half 
interested, even though the bulk of it 
evidenced the certainty of contents of 
some sort. Samples, probably. 


Jo LEONARD moved along with the 
envelope in his hand until he reached the 
corner upon which the office of the God- 
dard Company was located before he 
thought to look for a possible address. 
But the face of the envelope was blank. 
He slit the heavy paper with his penknife. 
Across the way the whistle of the Saginaw 
Lumber Company tooted the hour. 

But to John Leonard Timm no whistle 
existed! The world was blotted out and 
left him alone. His mouth opened and 
closed convulsive- 
ly as he drew the 
contents of the en- 
velope from its 
protective cover-. 
ing. His eyes 
blazed as he stared. 

Ten brand-new 
thousand-dollar 
bills! 

When his feet 
again touched 
earth John Leon- 
ard Timm was 
smiling softly. A 
truck rumbled out 
of the lumber yard 
across the way and 
the driver glanced 
carelessly toward 
him. Hastily, John 
Leonard shoved 
the crackling mass 
-of green back into 

the envelope and 
thrust it into the 
inner pocket of his 
coat. He looked 
hastily about, al- 
most expecting to 
see the street 
jammed with police 
frantically search- 
ing the gutters. 
But the street was 
almost deserted. 

Ten thousand 
dollars! A hundred 
years’ savings. 

And it lay there 
in the gutter with- 
out a mark to in- 
dicate its owner or 
whence it had 
come! John Leonard remembered a rhyme 
of hisearly boyhood. It ran, he thought, 
something like this: “Finders, keepers; 
losers, weepers.” Well, he was a finder. 
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He laughed; a loud, joyous laugh. In 
any event, there would be a whopping big 
reward. A reward which measured in dol- 
lars of savings would mean from five to 
fifteen years of scrimping and paring. 

John Leonard Timm thought of Gladys 
and laughed again. Little penny pincher! 
What would she say about Lady Luck 
now? And then there was the Goddard 
Manufacturing Company! With sudden 
remembrance, he drew forth his watch and 
faced the cold actuality of being eighteen 
minutes late. He ran almost to the con- 
crete steps before he remembered the en- 
velope nestling in his pocket. The rest of 
the distance he negotiated with leisurely 
steps. 

rnold met him coming out of the coat- 
room. “This office opens at eight o’clock,”” 
he snapped. 

John Leonard Timm nodded, almost 
absently. “Delayed,” he said shortly. 
“A matter of business.” 

“So? You have other business interests, 
eh?” 

An hour before, John Leonard would 
have quailed before this blistering sar- 
casm. Now he merely grinned amra biy: 

“Sure!” 

“Which may prevent your getting here 
on time in the future... perhaps?” 

“Maybe.” 

“In that case perhaps we might forget 
your four years of service and be forced to 
get along, in some way, without your 
assistance.” 

“Entirely possible.” 

“In that case, there is no time like the 
present. Suppose we—” 

“Wait until I see Mr. Goddard!” 

John Leonard felt like waving the en- 
velope in the face of the staring V. P. The 
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“He’s busy with his mail. What is it 
about?” 

“Personal matter,” he said succinctly. 

“Too busy. Sorry, Mr. Timm.” 

For answer Mr. John Leonard Timm 
stepped quickly through the little gateway 
and abruptly turned the knob of the inner 
sanctum. 

pit like that. 

n appearance Mr. Michael Goddard 
was much the bear his organization be- 
lieved him to be. His round red face was 
surmounted by a thick mass of belliger- 
ently upstanding iron-gray hair. Gripped 
between his teeth just now was a long 
cigar which left a white trail of ashes over 
everything before him. His attention was 
fixed on some papers on his desk. Evi- 
dently he thought the intruder was his 
secretary, for, without looking up,he said 
inquiringly: 

“Well?” 

Mr. Timm coughed. “It is me,” he 
announced, “Mr. Tim.” 

“What the— How did you get in here?” 

The roar did not disturb Mr. Timm in 
the slightest. While Goddard was,’ of 
course, a rich man, it was doubtful whether 
he ever carried ten thousand dollars in 
currency around in an inner pocket. 


“Through the door,” tranquilly re- 


marked John Leonard. 
“Well, go out the same way! 


sense of power within him was almost < 4 


overwhelming. He spoke of bearding the 
lion in his den as one speaks of a trifle. 
Never in his wildest flights had he ever 
mentioned to Miss Tobin the possibility 
of going straight to Goddard! And now, 
without thinking, the thing was an ac- 
complished fact. He was going straight to 
Goddard! He was going quietly and 
calmly. With ten thousand dollars nes- 
tling in his inner pocket he had the right 
to converse with anybody. 
“You—you are going to see who?” 
“Mr. Goddard.’ : 
“What is it?” he de- 


Arnold laughed. 
manded. “Bad liquor? The kind that 


makes the rabbit want to chase a lion?” 


BYT John Leonard Timm was already 
half way across the room, heading 
straight for that closed door whose portals 
he had never crossed while its occupant 
was there. Often, about the first of each 
month, when the bookkeeping department 
was working late, he Rid goln into the 
room and sat down in the big chair before 
the closed desk and dreamed he was boss 
of the whole shebang. But now the desk 
was open and that big chair was occupied. 
John Leonard knew it, and smiled com- 
placently. 

Curious eyes in the accounting depart- 
ment watched his progress across the room 
and the parley before the gates. 

“I wanta see Mr. Goddard.” 

The girl laughed. “What for? Take it 
up with your new boss, or with Mr. 
Arnold.” 

“I wanta see Mr. Goddard,” Mr. Timm 
repeated steadily. 


I’m busy. dee the girl 
outside.” 


“I did see her.” 

“Well?” 

“She said you 
couldn’t be bothered.” 

The president sat 


back in his chair and 
stared. 

“Whodid you say you 
were?” he said finally. 

“I am Mr. Timm; one of the book- 
keepers.” 

“See Mr. Clark.” 

“I don’t want to see Mr. Clark.” 

“Mr. Arnold then.” 

“I did see Mr. Arnold.” 


With an exasperated snort Michael God- 
dard brought his fist down. “What are 
ou trying to do?” he roared. “Kid me? 
fean liian tonet be bothered! Thegirl 
said I didn’t want to be bothered! Can’t 
you understand English? If you have any- 
thing to take up with me, take it up with 
Mr. Arnold. That isthe rule here. Get out!” 

“Just one minute—” 

“Get out!” 

“T won’t get out!” The words popped 
truculently out of the manila envelope be- 
fore Mr. Timm sensed their import. But, 
once out, he was proud of them. “Tve 
waited nearly four years to say a few 
things! I might have had to wait for ten 
more. But I don’t! And I won't.” 

“Do you realize what that kind of talk 
means, young man?” 


MPE: TIMM nodded calmly, just as he 
always had expected he would nod 
when the moment came. “Certainly, Mr. 
Goddard,” he said politely. “You will 
either agree with me or fire me.” 

Some of the red seemed to fade from the 
tat man’s face. For a moment a keen ob- 
server might have noted a fleeting twinkle 
in the light blue eyes. However, he merely 
grunted. 

“Tn the first place,” pursued Mr. Timm, 


“how do you 
expect a young 
; man to get along 
ay 3 in life if some- 

body’s nephew 
is always pushed in ahead of him?” 

“6 You—you—” 

“In the second place, do you realize, 
Mr. Goddard, that it would take a young 
man nearly one hundred years, not count- 
ing interest, to save ten thousand dollars 
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as a bookkeeper in your company?” 

“You impudent young—” 

“And thirdly, I think I got a rotten deal 
when Clark became office manager yes- 
terday. I needed the money —then; 
and Í needed the job. Pd like to have 
you look into the matter personally.” 

“Young man,” said God- 
dard, “you are about the 
freshest propositionthat ever 
stood on two feet in this 
room. When we hire anyone 
—or fire anyone—it’s our af- 
fair. If you don’t like it, get 
out. As for your ten thou- 
sand dollars—no bookkeeper 
is entitled to that 
much money. Notun- 
til he ceases to be just 
a bookkeeper. Not in 
a thousand years. As 
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for Clark, Arnold probably gave the job to 
the best man.” 

“He didn’t,” said Mr. Timm calmly. 

Goddard half arose from his chair. 
“Get out!” he bellowed wrathfully. Mr. 
Timm nodded solemnly. It was no more 
than he had always expected. 

“Good day, Mr. Goddard,” he said, 
and moved toward the door. 

“Wait a minute.” 

John Leonard waited, his hand on the 
knob. 

“Send Mr. Arnold in, and wait at your 
desk.” 

With the gaze of the entire force 
covertly upon him, Mr. Timm crossed the 
room to the ofice of the vice president. 
It was a moment beyond price. In the 


eyes that followed him he read undying 
admiration. And Goddard had told him 
to wait. He smiled complacently. 

“Mr. Goddard wants you,” he said 
with a grin. Then he went back to his 
desk, whistling softly. Whistling was one 
of Arnold’s pet aversions. While he waited 
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The luncheon was a blur. At 

the first opportunity John 

Leonard opened his coat and 

tossed the fateful envelope 

across the table. ‘‘Just take a 
peek at that” 


he scanned the Lost and Found column 
anxiously.. Nothing was said of ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Did you tell him?” Harrison, one of 
the other bookkeepers, asked the ques- 
tion. 

John Leonard tasted of the sweets of 
hero worship. He raised his voice so that 
little Clark at his newly acquired desk 
might hear. “Did I tell him? PII tell the 
world I did.” 

Presently Arnold emerged. He came 
straight to young Mr. Timm. 

“Mr. Goddard wants to see you.” 

While the office watched, John Leonard 
Timm bowed ironically and again crossed 
the room. He found Goddard sealing a 
letter. 
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“How long have you been here, Timm?” 
“About four years, Mr. Goddard.” 
“Married?” ` 

John Leonard felt the envelope press 
against his ribs. “‘Going to be—soon.” 

“How long have you known the girl?” 

“About the same length of time.” 

Old Michael Goddard reached for 
another sheet of paper. He wrote rapidly, 
as John Leonard puzzled. The old man 
must be nutty. 

“What is her name?” 

“Tobin. Gladys Marie Tobin.” 

Goddard scratched the name on a blank 
envelope. 

“Timm,” he said presently, “I have 
gone into this matter with Arnold. He 
has been perfectly fair in promoting 
Clark. You three boys who weren’t pro- 
moted have nobody to blame but your- 
selves. The other two will probably be 
bookkeepers all their lives. Maybe some 
day they will get along, but I doubt it. 
Now, in your case the situation is differ- 
ent,” Goddard paused. 

John Leonard smiled. The manila en- 
velope pounded against his tense body. 

“You have seen fit, after four years, to 
try and tell this organization where to 
head in at. Arnold thought maybe it was 
‘iquor. For my part, I think it was just 
darn impudence. Timm, you’re fired!” 

The color ebbed slowly out of John 
Leonard’s face. The assurance of the en- 
velope almost slipped away in the face of 
Goddard’s steady stare; but somehow he 
managed a stiff bow. 

“Before you leave the employ of the 
company I want you to take this letter 
over to Mr, J. W. Anderson. Anderson is 

prendent of the City Real Estate and 

evelopment Company. I want you to 

gre it to him personally. I happen to 

e interested in his company. Will 
you be so kind?” 

Not to be outdone in politeness, John 
Leonard bowed again. 

“Arnold will have your check ready for 
you, with a month’s extra pay. I’m sorry, 

Timm.” He held out his hand. 

Mr. Timm took it. He thought of ask- 
ing the old man—carelessly—to change a 
thousand for him. 

“Entirely all right,” he said, instead. 

Once more old Goddard stopped him at 
the door. “I forgot,” he said. “Here is 
another little note—for Miss Tobin. Just . 
a little line of congratulation.” 

John Leonard thought that was a hot 
one—under the circumstances. 


ME: J. W. ANDERSON, who proved 
to be a young man with a ready 
smile, accepted the letter extended by 
John Leonard, breezily invited him to 
take a chair, and to have a cigar. 

He read the letter carefully. 


Dear Anperson: The bearer of this letter 
is one John L. Timm. For the past four years 
he has proved an indifferent success in our ac- 
counting dept. Arnold fired him to-day be- 
cause he suddenly began to raise the dickens 
with office discipline] fired him because his 
serene impudence seems to have possibilities 
far removed from accountancy. 

GODDARD. 

P. S. Leave me out of it. 


Anderson folded the letter and placed it 
carefully in a drawer. “Just so,” he said. 
“Thank you very much for bringing this 
over. It was really quite urgent.’ 

John Leonard (Continued on page 90) 


Impossible Things That We 
Expect the President To Do 


Even if he could send himself by telegraph to any part of the country, he couldn’t 
accept all the invitations he gets—Students ask him to help them with their 
debates; grown-ups mail him long lists of questions to be answered— 
Many people want personal advice, and others seek outright gifts 
A revealing glimpse of the White House's daily routine 


By James C. Derieux 


F THE President of the United States 
did all the things he is asked to do in 
any one day, he would travel several 
thousand miles in order to deliver up- 
ward of a dozen speeches in as many 
different states, appoint scores of men to 
office, address delegations, shake hands 
with hundreds of callers, consider all sorts 
of schemes for curing all sorts of ills, 
congratulate a few parents who have 
written him of their new babies, give 
personal advice to men and women who 
are in trouble, write a debate for a 
schoolboy—and goodness knows what else! 

And when he got 
through with all 
these things there 
would be waiting 
for him several long 
lists of questions 
from people who 
want to know his 
views on public is- 
sues, a whole batch 
of pictures to be 
autographed, and 
from two hundred 
to two thousand let- 
ters to answer. 

Before he could 
call it a day there 
probably would be 
a bet or two to settle 
- for some voters who 
had been disputing 
over something, sev- 
eral proclamations 
to issue, setting 
aside a day or a 
week for this, that, 
or the other cause, 
and a few gifts of 
money, and maybe 
a wedding present 
to bestow. 

With all of this 
out of the way, and 
some other things I haven’t even men- 
tioned, he would be fairly free to attend 
to the arduous duties of his great office! 

In other words, we are constantly ask- 
ing the President to do more than any ten 
men could do. We make these requests 
because of our great faith in our Chief 
Executives This is our way to show how 
much we respect them. But nevertheless, 
we ask too much, though we don’t realize 
that we are doing so. 

There are more than one hundred mil- 
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lion people in the United States, and it’s 
pretty hard for any one of them to have 
an idea all his own. You may believe that 
you have thought of something entirely 
new; but the chances are that several 
hundred other people are thinking of the 
same thing at the same time you are think- 
ing of it. Or maybe they beat you to it. 
One of the things that Washington is ac- 
customed to is for some man to come with 
a scheme or an invention that he is all 
worked up over, only to find that someone 
else had the same idea years before. 

Its nearly impossible to be original 


This simple, dignified office is the “workshop” of the President of the United 
States. Through the sliding doors you see the Cabinet room,where the Presi- 
dent holds formal conferences with the heads of government departments 


in the face of competition from one hun- 
dred million people, all of whom pride 
themselves on originality! This is a truth 
that every President knows, and while the 
incidents I tell occurred recently, they are 
duplicated in the records of administra- 
tions that went before. 

Several years ago one of the favorite 
features for luncheon and dinner gather- 
ings was to have an address over the long- 
distance telephone delivered by a man in 
some high position. The plan was to have 


each guest supplied with a telephone re- 
ceiver, and at a stated time the speaker 
of the occasion, in a distant city, would 
talk into a ’phone, and all the guests 
could hear him. 

Not long after President Harding was 
inaugurated, this long-distance talking 
was in its prime. Secretaries of various 
organizations all over the land were see- 
ing great possibilities in it. So one day 
the secretary of an organization in the 
East slapped his leg, and said, “By 
George! Here’s a real idea. I’ll get the 
President to talk to us next Thursday!” 
The day was a spe- 
cial occasion of one 
sort or another. 

At the same time 
the secretaries of 
many other organi- 
zations were slap- 
ping their legs and 
saying the same 
thing. The requests 
started to pour in at 
the White House. 

“Just five or ten 
minutes of your 
time, Mr. President, 
is all we are asking 
for,” the letters said, 
and they went on to 
explain the impor- 
tance of the organi- 
zations that wanted 
to hear him talk, 
and to impress upon 
him the honor it 
would be to them 
if he would only 
consent. 

A White House 
official kept tab on 
these invitations, 
and this is what his 
record showed for 
just one day: 

There were dozens of requests of this 
kind from cities in the Eastern Time 
belt, in which Washington is located. 
The luncheons began at noon, and were 
over at two o'clock; but there were not 
enough “five or ten minutes” between 
noon and two o’clock to permit the Presi- 
dent to make all the talks he was asked to 
make. 

There were other luncheon parties in 
the Central Time belt, which is one hour 
behind Eastern Time. These gatherings 
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also began at noon, their time, and ended 
two hours later; or from one until three 
o'clock, Eastern Time. Again, there were 


many conflicts in the only “five or ten . 


minutes” requested of the President. 

In the Mountain Time belt there were 
still other midday gatherings, and they 
too wanted to hear the President over 
the telephone. They ran from two o'clock 
Washington Time, until four in the after- 
noon. The Pacific Time luncheons were 
the next to ask for “just five or ten min- 
utes.” On the Western coast it is three 
o'clock in the afternoon when it is noon 
at Washington, so this set of invitations 
took up all the minutes there were, and 
then some, from three until five Washing- 
ton Time. 


LL of that sounds impossible enough; 
but there were dinners and banquets 
also on the same day, and for many of these 
in every time belt the President was asked 
to talk over the long-distance wires. 
These gatherings began at six o'clock, 
Washington Time, and ran until ten at 
night, Pacific Time, when it is one in the 
morning at the White House! 
So President Harding, had he accepted 
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Members of the Southern Medical Society 
calling upon President Coolidge. Before 
visiting the White House these people re- 
solved solemnly that they would not im- 
pose upon the President by asking him to 
shake hands with such a large delegation 


all these invitations, would have been 
speaking into a telephone from noon until 
one the next morning, or thirteen hours! 
Even then, because of the conflict in time, 
he could not have made more than one 
third of the talks he was asked to make. 

Three Presidents would have been 
needed to fill all the speaking engagements 
on that extraordinary day. Each of them 
could have paused long enough to get his 
meals, but no longer. 

On that selfsame day President Hard- 
ing was asked to speak in person in several 
widely scattered places. To fill these en- 
gagements, he would have had to tele- 
graph himself from ocean to ocean, with a 
few stops in between! 

these invitations—and situations 
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The White House, with the beauty of the grounds enhanced by a blanket 


of snow. 
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A general view of the White House, with the executive offices in the foreground 


The shaft in the background is the Washington Monument 


similar to this are known to every Presi- 
dent—were a great compliment to Presi- 
dent Harding, and he appreciated that 
fact. But of course he couldn’t accept. 
If, indeed, he had accepted just one of 
them, the whole country would have read 
about it, and the result would have been 
an even greater flood of invitations. Every 
President has to be careful not to set a 
precedent that will interfere with the con- 
duct of his official duties. 


“ust a few sentences from you will win 
the debate for my side, and I’m crazy 
to win it,” wrote a schoolboy to a recent 
President. He was preparing for the big- 
gest debate in his district; it was to be 
a great occasion, with the county su- 

erintendent of education present as a 
judge, and with proud parents from many 
miles around (Continued on page 178) 


Teddy Saves the Day 


A story of two men 
and a baby 


By Conrad Richter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
NORMAN PRICE 


He observed an admiring yet triumphant gleam in his wife’s eyes. 
“So that,” she smiled, ‘‘is why you go to New York every summer, Bert!” 


EMINGWAY’S blood boiled. 

It usually did when people 

said unkind things about J. W. 

Considine. 

Lombardy people talked that 
way. And they talked that way because 
Considine had gone off to England and 
left his closed mansion an eyesore to the 
smart suburb of Lombardy. The windows 
were boarded up with unpainted lumber. 
The lawns had run wild with plumed grass 
and jungles of shrubbery. 

When visitors raised an eyebrow and 
inquired why, if Lombardy was such a 
lovely place to live in, Considine did not 
live there, the prosperous Lombardy com- 
muters just naturally blew up, and said 
what they thought about such a citizen. 

Of all Lombariy, Hemingway was one 
of the few who completely approved of the 
Considine desertion. The rear windows of 
the modest Hemingway house peered out 
on the great overgrown grounds. And the 
latter, be it known, formed a fine place to 
walk with the Hemingway baby. There 
were secluded nooks among the clumped 
evergreens, where Hemingway could fancy 
that he was in the North Woods; and there 
was a sunny niche or two along the great 
wall that reminded him of pictures of 
English estates. 

o P Pina was not the type of man 
who is spoken of enthusiastically as a 
“natural leader” or a “good fellow.” One 
of his few devoted admirers wàs his baby 
—probably because he was devoted to it. 
After studio hours and on Sunday he 
could always be seen in its company. , 

Certain humorous folks dubbed him 
* Mrs. Hemingway’s nurse.” And because 
he preferred to stay at home with the 
baby, rather than run around to card 
parties and dances with his pretty young 
wife, some were unkind enough to say that 
he did not go out with her because she was 
ashamed of him. 

Hemingway looked older than his wife, 
wore thick lenses, and while talking tried 
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to hide his hands, which were stained with 
the chemicals he used in his work. He 
was a photographer, had been an engraver, 
and still cherished a defeated passion for 
fine art. Once each year he religiously 
pilgrimaged to New York, and spent a 
week haunting the galleries and exhibi- 
tions. 

But his blood could boil like any other 
man’s, and this morning it had reached 
that temperature. 


GROUP of men stood at the roofed 

trolley station waiting for the eight-fif- 
teen. Usually the male residents of Lom- 
bardy drove to their offices in regal soli- 
tude. But this summer there was a bad 
eight-mile detour on the road to town, and 
the entire commuting contingent was 
forced to accept the trolley. 

The talk among the waiting group was 
of Considine, for a very good reason. 
The morning paper had carried the 
astonishing announcement that Miss Cor- 
delia Considine had married a British lord. 

“Well,” philosophized Mr. Woodington 
Jones, vice president of the Retailers’ Gas 
Company, “that’s what he went over 
there for, wasn’t it?” 

“I hope,” sneered old Mr. Church, 
“his lordship never talks with his father- 
in-law on literature. Considine made his 
millions in coal, you know. When his 
house was being built, the furnisher asked 
him what books he should buy for the 
library. ‘Oh, some green ones and blue 
ones, but mostly red ones,’ he said.” 

At the laugh that followed, Heming- 
way’s cheeks warmed. It was not so much 
what was being said just now as the cumu- 
lative effect of all that had been said be- 
fore. It was as though a benefactor and 
friend were being maligned within his 
hearing. 

“I wonder,” said immaculate Richmond 
Hall, the transit company attorney, “‘ how 
that daughter of his ever hooked a lord. 
Mrs. Hall says she was a homely kid; 


and she had a mean disposition, too.” 

“She took after her old man,” observed 
Jones. “They say he let that place of his 
here go to seed just to spite Lombardy— 
because people didn’t make more fuss 
over him.” 

Hemingway gave a start as if he had 
been pushed. Abandon the noble lines of 
that house, desert the pleasant nooks of 
that screened yard—for spite! 

“Tf people say that, they lie!” a voice 
declared; and Hemingway gave another 
start as he recognized it as his own. 

The little group of heads turned in his 
direction; and as the speaker’s identity 
was recognized a smile appeared on several 
faces. 

“Did I hear a baby lisp?” blandly in- 
quired Woodington Jones. 

It caused a laugh, and that was fortu- 
nate for Hemingway. The laugh revived 
in him some of his recent state of indig- 
nation. When the laugh had subsided, 
Jones fixed his eyes on the lean photogra- 
pher owlishly. 

“You have legal grounds for such a re- 
mark, I suppose?” 


HEMINGWAY realized at once that he 

had no grounds at all—unless it might 
be the Considine grounds themselves, 
which gave him a bond of sympathy for its 
owner. Of course he could not mention 
this. It would weaken rather than support 
his case. But to defend his absent neigh- 
bor he would have to say more than that 
he simply “didn’t believe it.” 

“Yes,” he stammered, paling a trifle. 
“I have—legal grounds for such re- 
marks.” 

Words are sometimes as effective as 
weapons. Despite the unfavorable tone 
in which they were uttered, Hemingway 
felt that he had created an effect similar 
to that of pulling out a small revolver. 

“And they are what?” inquired Wood- 
ington Jones. 

“They are—” Hemingway hesitated. 
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He would have to think quickly of some- 
thing. “They are—” But he could bring 
nothing to mind. “They are—my inti- 
mate knowledge of Mr. Considine.” 

“Your intimate knowledge! And pray 
what is that?” 

“Nothing. ‘much,” said Hemingway, 
breathing rather fast and now b ndh, 
seizing the first thing that came to mind. 
“ Nothing, except that I happen to meet 
Mr. Considine once a year, when he is in 
New York for the express purpose of 
having me visit him at his hotel and take 
his picture.” 


[E WAS a wild fabrication; made on the 
moment out of his desperate imagination. 
He regretted it as soon as it was out; and 
when there was no reply from the some- 
what surprised Woodington Jones, he has- 
tened to modify his extravagant statement. 

“I don’t say that to blow my horn. Mr. 
Considine probably could .. . find men in 
England or New York . . . better able to 
take his portrait than I am. I simply said 
it to show that—that I know Walter Con- 
sidine—and the man who says unpleasant 
things about him doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about.” He uttered the last 
sentence with a bit of 
fierce satisfaction, for 
which he was instantly 
sorry. ‘There was no re- 
ply from Woodington 
Jones nor from his 
companions. A few mo- 
ments of awkward 
silence. followed, and 
Hemingway was mighti- 
ly relieved when the 
situation was dissolved 
by the noisy arrival of 
the car. 

Usually Hemingway 
remained in the back- 
ground and boarded the 
steps last. But to-day, 
to his surprise, several 
of the group stepped 
courteously back to let 
him pass. He was too 
disconcerted to protest, 
and this state of emotion 
increased when Barret 
Whiteman, the banker, 
sat down beside him. 

“Pve got a mornin 

aper here,” remarke 
hiteman fraternally. 
“All I want is the busi- 
ness section.. You are 
welcome to the rest.” 

Hemingway accepted 
it with stammered 
thanks. 

He told himself that 
this show of attention 
had just been a lucky 
accident. But that eve- 
ning on the five-o’clock 
car, it was Woodington 
Jones himself who 
squeezed his big bulk in- 
to the seat with Heming- 
way, and said he hoped 
the latter hadn’t taken offense at what he, 
poa said about Hemingway’s friend, 

r. Considine. Exaggerations and rumors 
do happen aiong, and this had doubtless 
been one of them. Hemingway had a most 
pleasant talk; and as he got off the car at 
the station, more than one “Good 


night, Hemingway!” floated after him. 

e walked Tate. conscious of an un- 
easy, almost guilty, frame of mind. Cer- 
tainly, he would say no more about his. 
fabricated relationship to J. W. Considine. 
It might sometime prove embarrassing. 
Above all, he would keep the matter from 
his wife. 

Several evenings afterward, Anne met 
him at the door with just a little more 
warmth than usual; and as he entered the 
hall he became aware of a heavenly aroma 
in the air. 

“Dinner’s on the table and done spil- 
ing,” she announced cheerfully. It was 
one of his own homely sayings. 

“I thought you wanted me to keep Ted 
while you and Harriet went in to the 
movies!” 

“Oh, bother the movies to-night!” she 
said magnanimously. “Hurry and wash 
your hands, dear.” 

When he came into the dining-room, he 
found the table had a new cloth, and the 
vase in the center a fresh bouquet of pink 
rambler roses. At about the same moment 
Anne’s sister Harriet, who made her home 
with them, appeared from the kitchen, 
beaming and bearing a platter of beef- 
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favorite dessert, prune soufflé, they sug- 
pe that they really would enjoy the 
ragrance of his cigar. In deep peace 
Hemingway leaned back in his chair. 
After a little, he observed an admiring 
yet triumphant gleam in his wife’s eyes. 
“So that,” she smiled, “is why you go 
to New York every summer, Bert!” 
The peaceful blue smoke ceased ema- 
E 
“Why—what do you mean?” 
“Bert,” she reproved gently, “why 
quale you tell us you knew Mr. Consi- 
ine? 


LBERT HEMINGWAY realized ab- 

ruptly that his prevarication had come 

home to roost. His wife went on, in pretty 
contrition: 

“T recall now that I wasn’t always in- 
terested in your talk about shop. But I 
didn’t mean that we wouldn’t be inter- 
ested to hear about Mr. Considine! When 
Mrs. Sidney White asked Harriet and me 
about it, we were thunderstruck to realize 
that we didn’t even know. Of course, we 
didn’t tell her we didn’t. But it was very 
humiliating, and taught me never to re- 
proach you again for talking about busi- 
ness.” 

Hemingway was silent. 

“Albert,” suggested Harriet, “Anne 
and I are just dying to hear about how 
you and Mr. Considine met.” 

“And Cordelia, the one who married 
the lord, did you ever take her picture?” 
asked his wife. 

“No! Gosh, no!” foundered Heming- 
way. “I—never met her. I never even 
saw her.” 

“But you knew Mr. Considine so well!” 
persisted his wife. 

“Hardly that, Anne,” stammered her 
perspiring husband. “I wouldn’t say, his 


sige: hi 


“There’s something radically wrong with this child!” he an- 


nounced. ‘‘You take him, Anne. I’m going to call the doctor” 


steak done his mother’s “long way.” 

At the table Anne and Harriet both 
paid him unusual attention. They enter- 
tained him with intimate morsels of 
friendly gossip, which few men repeat but 
which most men in the privacy of their 
own homes enjoy hearing. After his 


friend. I was just his photographer.” 
“You were more than that,” declared 
Anne; “if Mr. Considine came over to 
New York to have you take his photo- 
graph. 
“You know, Hagriet,” pursued Mrs. 
Hemingway thoughtfully, “we really 
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The little patient, exhausted by its travail, blinked gratefully once or twice 
into the watery blue eyes, caught the little man’s cravat in one tight 
fist, closed its eyes, and pushed a thumb blindly between contented lips 


should get a new rug for the living-room. 
It isn’t fit for Mr. Considine to see.” 

Hemingway laughed nervously. “Not 
much chance of Considine ever coming 
back to Lombardy, Anne.” 

“V HY, don’t you know!” His wife 

gazed at him in an astonishment 
that vaguely alarmed him. Her expression 
changed to anticipatory radiance. “You 
will be delighted, Bert! Mr. Considine is 
coming to Lombardy for the rest of the 
summer!” 

Hemingway half rose from his chair. 

“N-not here!” 

“Why, certainly—why not! The men 
were at work to-day taking down the 
boards from the windows.” 

At that moment the telephone rang. 
It was for Anne. For some minutes she 
chatted with high animation, and when 
she returned to the dining-room her face 
was aglow. 

“I have the honor, Mr. Famous Man, 
to announce your invitation to the Law- 
rence MclIlwains next week Tuesday for 


dinner. I just had the loveliest chat with 
Mrs. Mcllwain. Her husband is one of 
the few men who knew Mr. Considine per- 
sonally when he lived here; and they are 

oing to give a dinner to welcome him 
Back. The Judge Bolands and Sidney 
Whites are to be there. It was probably 
Mrs. White who told her about you. Any- 
how, Harriet and I are to be sure to bring 
you along.” 

“But—Teddy!” protested Hemingway, 
paling. “I will have to stay with him.” 

“Now don’t you fret about Teddy,” 
assured his wife. “We will get Mrs. Trout 
here to take care of him.” 

“Anne,” brilliantly announced Harriet, 
“Albert has no white flannel trousers. He 
simply must buy a pair before Tuesday 
night a week.” 

“I— Oh, lord!” groaned Hemingway. 
“T can’t talk about trousers now. I mean 
I’ve got a terrific headache. I guess I ate 
too much. If you folks’ll excuse me, I 
think I’ll lie down a little.” 

The succession of balmy sunny days 
that followed seemed to Albert Heming- 


way like a lurid nightmare peopled 
with the plagues from purgatory. 
Never had he conceived that such 
a mild, innocent object of art as 
the calendar could assume the 1ôle 
of a dread instrument relegating 
him to eternal damnation. Why, 
instead of the live and kicking J. 
W. Considine, had he not picked 
some dead celebrity, like Grover 
Cleveland, who cable not possibly 
return from the grave to confound 
him! 

By Friday morning, he had 
threshed the matter over a mil- 
lion times and had come to the in- 
exorable conclusion that there was 
no escape. There was one slim 
chance of a lighter penalty: That 
was to go to Mr. Considine on his 
hands and knees when the great 
man arrived, confess the whole 
wretched story, and ask for for- 
giveness. It would be hard, 
harder than walking barefoot over 
glass. But anything was prefer- 
able to being humiliated in front 
of Anne and Harriet, in front of 
Woodington Jones, Barret White- 
man, and others with whom he 
rode the morning trolley. Consi- 
dine was due to arrive Saturday 
night. He would call on Sunday. 


RIDAY afternoon Anne tele- 

phoned to the studio that he 
had better come home. For the 
moment his heart quailed. 

“Mr. Considine—he hasn’t come 
yet, Anne?” 

“Oh, no, dear! Not till to- 
morrow. But something is the 
matter with Ted. He has cried 
all afternoon. Harriet and I are at 
our wits’ end. Perhaps you can 
do something with him.” 

Hemingway said he would be 
home at once. Some time later he 
descended from the four-thirty car 
at the Lombardy station. As he 
approached his house, he stopped 
and listened with a puzzled face. 
That couldn’t possibly be Teddy! 
The child never had screamed like 
that in his life. 

Thoroughly frightened, Hem- 
ingway burst into the middle bedroom, 
where six-months-old Teddy held out tiny 
arms to him above a swollen, tear-stained 
face. With a sensation under his waistcoat 
that all the chemistsin the world can’t pro- 
duce, Hemingway caught up the young- 
ster in his arms. 

“Maybe he’ll stop now,” he said con- 
fidently. “You and Harriet better get 
some rest. You look pretty nearly worn 
out.” 

Left alone, Hemingway walked up and 
down the room, rocking the child in his 
arms as he went. After a half-hour, he 
thought he would try sitting down, but 
instantly there was a warning protest 
from Teddy. Hemingway rose hastily and 
continued his peregrination until, finally, 
Anne appeared in the doorway. 

“Don’t you think you can put him 
down?” she whispered. “He simply must 
be sleepy. He hasn’t had a wink since 
before noon.” 

“I can try it,’ Hemingvyay replied in 
the lip language. He peerej down at the 
bundie of young (Continued on page 127) 


Do You Drink Enough Water 
_Or Too Much? 


Six glasses a day is the right amount for the average healthy person, unless 
hot weather or violent exercise makes one perspire freely —But 
it is possible to become literally intoxicated by — 
drinking excessive quantities of water 


By Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk 


Medical Director of the Life Extension Institute 


F I should tell a rabid prohibitionist 
that his health and even his life itself 
depended on his being a “wet,” he 
would be amazed and shocked. Yet 
it would be absolutely true—although 
not ın the sense that he would understand 
it. For the one thing that qualifies a per- 
son to be the kind of “wet” I mean is 
water. . 

People think that their bodies are, liter- 
ally, among their most solid possessions. 
But the human body is com- 
posed largely of water, the 
average proportion being 
from 75 to 80 percent! We . 
are three-fourths water, 
even including our brains. 

I have heard people speak 
of a person as having “a 
fluid mind.” They did not 
realize how close they came 
to the literal truth. From 
head to foot, all of us are so 
“fluid” that it seems almost 
a miracle when we continue 
intact, year after year, ap- 
parently as solid as ever. 

You may think that we 
become more solid, as the 
years go by; that old people 
really are, as we call them, 
withered and dried up. But 
they are not “drier.” Hu- 
man beings grow even less 
dry as age comes on. It is 
estimated that the water 
content of the body in old 
age is from 81.2 to 84.8 per 
cent, as compared with from 
75 to 8o per cent in earlier 
life. So the common expres- 
sion, “a dried-up old man” has no basis 
in fact. 

When I say that health and life itself 
depend on our being “wet” I am not exag- 
gerating. If the amount of the water 
content in the body is reduced by only 
10 per cent, it results in very serious dis- 
orders. If it is reduced 20 per cent, death 
is almost certain to follow. There have 
been cases where a person has survived 
beyond this point; but a loss of 22 per 
cent is, I believe, a limit beyond which 
human beings cannot live. 

We doctors are always telling you that 
you must drink a certain amount of water 
daily. Well—the advice often seems to 
go in one ear and out of the other. Aska 
man how much money he earns a week, 
and he can tell you without even stopping 


ing the water. 


to think. But ask him how many glasses 
of water he drinks daily, and he can’t 
make even a good guess. He could get 
along if his income of money were cut 
down almost to the vanishing point; but 
he could not live at all if his intake of 
water were reduced to that point. 

The three things we must have in order 
to go on living are oxygen, water, and 
food. Without oxygen to breathe, we 
would die in a few moments. 


Without 


How to Purify Water _ 
RAVELERS and motorists,” says 


Doctor Fisk,“would be wise to carry 
with them a small bottle of tincture of 
iodine. It is valuable as an antiseptic ap- 
plication in case of cuts or other injuries. 
But it can be used, also, where the sources 


of drinking water are questionable, as a 
protection against typhoid fever. Typhoid 
germs can, of course, be destroyed by boil- 


water to drink—or to get in some form, 
as in the juice of fruits—we could live 
only a limited number of days. 

The length of time would depend on the 
temperature, the dryness of the atmos- 
phere, the physical exertion we make, and 
so on, because the amount of water evapo- 
rated from the body would be affected by 
these factors. On the desert, where the 
heat is extreme and the air is very dry, 
death usually occurs from thirty-six to 
seventy-two hours after one is deprived of 
water. 

We could live much longer without food 
than without water. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, a person will not suffer in health 
if he reduces considerably the amount of 
food he eats. In very many cases, he will 


actually be better off physically. But he, 


But it isn’t always con- 
venient to do this; whereas one drop of 
iodine in a quart of water will destroy 
disease germs, and will not be injurious to 
any person, except possibly in some cases 
of thyroid gland trouble.” 


cannot, with safety, cut down his “water 
ration” to any great extent. 

As I said be ore, people seem to pay 
little heed to the doctor’s advice about 
water-drinking. I think it must be be- 
cause they do not understand the facts on 
which his advice is based. I am telling 
you these facts, so that you may know why 
you must have water to maintain health. 

Before going any further, however, I 
want to put in a word of caution: I have 
found that practically no 
one, outside the medical pro- ` 
fession, seems to realize that 
water can be taken to excess. 

erson, even in normal 
health, could become intox- 
icatedon water! Thechance 
of his taking enough to pro- 
duce this result ıs rather 
remote, he is much more 
likely to err on the side of 
taking too little. But there 
is one group of persons to 
whomexcessivewater-drink- 
ing is dangerous; and, un- 
fortunately, they are the 
very ones who are most 
likely to practice it. 

People with chronic kid- 
ney trouble,high blood-pres- 
sure, or heart trouble are 
the ones in whom symptoms 
of “water intoxication” are 
most likely to occur. Yet 
these very persons often 
make a point of drinking 
an abnormal amount of 
water, under the impression 
that it is peculiarly bene- 
ficial to them. 

Especially if there is anything wrong 
with the kidneys, the average person ime 
mediately thinks he must drink all the 
water he possibly can. He does this on 
the theory that it will “flush out” the kid- 
neys. Ihave heard a man with chronic 
kidney trouble announce that he habit- 
ually drank twenty or thirty glasses of 
water daily. He evidently expected to be 
praised for it! I have known many cases 
where friends have advised people who 
suffered from these chronic complaints, 
to drink “gallons of water” every day. 
These amateur doctors meant well; but 
their advice was positively dangerous, 
under the circumstances. 

The stomach, intestines, and kidneys 
are not lifeless receptacles and tubes 
which can be (Continued on page 136) 
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For Half a Century John Graney 
“Just Tended to His Job” 


During forty-four of those years he drove an engine on the Illinois Central 
Railroad—He is only a “common” man; but his story is an 
inspiring illustration of the dignity of work well done, 
and of the honor and happiness it brings 


NE cold December evening in 

1921, the northbound Fast 

Mail pulled into the Illinois 

Central station at Champaign, 

Illinois, where the train changes 

engines after the run from Centralia. At 

the throttle was John Graney: tall, angu- 

lar, gray-haired—for he would be sixty- 

eight years old on the first of the coming 
January. 

After his engine had been cut off he 
looked it over to see what work ought to 
be done on it before its trip the next day. 
Then he went to the clerk’s office to give 
in his report. 

Just as he was turning away the clerk 
handed him an open letter. It was short, 
only a few typewritten lines. But before 
Cries had finished reading it his hands 
were shaking with excitement. 

The two men exchanged a few brief re- 
marks, then Graney started home. As he 
went out he passed close by the locomo- 
tive he had just brought in. For seven 
years he had driven it two hundred and 
fifty miles a day, starting at five o’clock in 
the morning and, after a few hours at 
Centralia, bringing it back by six o’clock 
in the evening. 

Winter and summer, he had sat in the 
saddle, as it were, of that great steel 
monster as it thundered along the track. 
Always, in the cars behind him, were 
scores of human beings—their lives de- 
pending on his skill and watchfulness— 

ut not once had he failed to carry them 
through in safety. As he stopped now 
and looked up at the huge engine, the 
tears came into his eyes. Fhey were run- 
ning down his cheeks, when, a little later, 
he walked into the kitchen where his wife 
was getting supper. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded. 

“Well,” he said, “they’ve canned me!” 

The dish towel in his wife’s hand went 
sailing to the ceiling; and she herself, so 
her husband declares, pretty nearly fol- 
lowed it. For she knew that he hadn’t 
been “canned.” That was only his 
whimsical way of telling her that he had 
been retired, placed on ihe honor roll, with 
a pension, after fifty years of continuous 
service. During forty-four of those years 
he had been an engineer. 

I went to Champaign just to see John 
Graney and to get his story, the story of 
a half-century of loyalty and devotion. 
When I told him of my purpose, he 
thought I couldn’t be in earnest. 

“Why,” he said, “I’ve never done any- 
thing worth paying attention to. I’ve 
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By Keene Sumner 


just done my job the best way I could.” 

“The biggest man in the world never 
did more than that,” I replied. 

““Well—maybe not,” he argued. “But 
some men have bigger jobs.” 

“Carrying hundreds of thousands of 
people whose lives depended on you seems 
a pretty big job to me,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied seriously, “it is. 
And don’t misunderstand me. Diova my 
job and was proud of it. When I began 
as a fireman on an old freight engine I 
wouldn’t have changed places with the 


that day until—well, until now, I have 
loved that job. I didn’t quit because I 
was tired of working. The only kind of 
man I haven’t any use for is the man who 
is too lazy, or too proud, to work. Proud! 
Why, the man that’s ashamed to work has 
got his ideas all twisted. He ought to be 
ashamed not to work.” 

“Then why did you want to quit?” I 
asked. 


“DECAUSE I wouldn’t take a chance 

of danger to my passengers. At sixty- 
seven I felt as fit for any job as I ever did. 
The only difference I could see was that I 
wasn’t quite as quick getting up into the 
cab, or down out of it. I could make the 
wheels turn just as fast as anybody could! 
I could keep my schedule as well as ever. 
But that was the time to stop—when I 
was as fit as I needed to be.” 

“How does it seem to be idle?” I 
asked. 

“Idle!” he exclaimed. “Ask the old 
lady here,” pointing to his wife, ‘whether 
I’m idle. I’m the assistant general house- 
keeper now. She showed me how to 
polish the floors and the woodwork, and I 
go over the whole house pretty nearly 
every day.” 

“Te looks it!” I said, glancing around 
the immaculate room. 

“Oh, she’s a boss that knows her busi- 
ness,” laughed Graney. ‘‘She’s made me 
as good at wiping dishes as I ever was at 
running an engine. Then, there’s the 
yard to take care of; and the walks and 
the garden and the automobile. Why, 
I’m the busiest man in Champaign.” 

“Do you own your home?” 

“Sure! We built it.” 

“And you can live on your pension?” 

“Yes; but we have a couple of dollars of 
interest coming in every now and then,” 
he said with a smile. “Take it all in all, 
the good Lord has blessed me in many 
ways. I’ve had work that I loved; and 


From. 


I’ve come through fifty years of it with- 
out a scratch. Pre a good home; and I 
love that too. My wife and I have been 
married over forty-three years; and you 
won't find a happier couple than we are, 
I don’t care where you look for them. If 
the divorce lawyers had to depend on us 
they’d go hungry. 

“We haven’t any children. But so long 
as we have each chee I guess neither of us 
will envy anybody else. I used to get up 
at two-thirty in the morning to take my 
run; later, Í got up at four-thirty. But 
in all the years since we were married I 
never had to leave home without hot 
coffee and a bite to eat. My old girl,” he 
said affectionately, “tended to that. 

“And then there’s the company. I 
started with the Illinois Central road 
when it was what folks called ‘the cow- 
path of Illinois.” There was just one 
track—and that was laid right on the 


ground, without any ballast under it. The 


rails were of iron, not steel, and were only 
about twenty feet long. They used to 
warp so you could see the ends sticking. 
up at the joints. 

“Tf it rained hard the black soil would 
turn to mud, and the track would sag so 
we had to take the boards from the fences 
along the right of way, and shove ’em 
under the ties to prop up the rails. All the 
braking was done by hand. The engineer 
had to whistle a signal; and the brake- 
men—two on each train—would go out 
and set the brakes from the car platforms. 
Now, with the airbrakes, the engineer 
controls the whole train. He can set all 
the brakes in less time than it used to take 
a brakeman to get up from his seat at the 
end of a car. The roadbed has ballast on 
it about two feet deep. That makes it 


ride better and safer. 


a E USED to have stoves to heat the 

cars; and people near the stove were 
roasted, while those in the middle of the 
car were half-frozen. Now, trains are 
steam-heated. 

“And so it goes. That old ‘cowpath’ 
is a great railroad to-day. There ain’t a 
finer one in this country. And there ain’t 
a finer set of men, either, from the section 
hands up to the president himself. You 
can’t find any fairer and more consider- 
ate officials than we've got. 

“And they've grown finer, just as the 
engines and the cars have. In the old 
days, you’d sometimes have to deal with 
an official that wouldn’t listen to a man’s 
side of an argument. He didn’t want to 
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hear it. But in late years I never have 
run across an official who wasn’t ready to 
give every man a chance to be heard. In 
my own case, they always treated me as 
well as I deserved, and sometimes a lot 
better. 

“You see, I wasn’t one of these here 
perfect boys! Sometimes I read about en- 
gineers that never have had a discredit 
mark and never were called on the car- 
pet. But I always wonder if those 
fellows worked on anything but some little 
road with about one train a day each way. 
I wonder if they ever ran a big engine on a 
fast schedule. 


“NE I wasn’t perfect. When they were 
double-tracking the road I made one 
bad mistake, the worst I was ever guilty of. 
That night, when I went as usual to get 
my orders when we stopped at a station, 
Iwas handed a regular clearance order, 
and what we called a bulletin. They 
used to send out these bulletins to let us 
know what was being done along the 
road. Ialways read mine and then gave 
it to the fireman, so he could read it too. 
“I was in a hurry that night, because 
we were a little late; so I read it through 
quickly and didn’t come across any- 
thing that seemed as if it would affect 
me. The conductor came along, just as 
I was getting into the cab, and asked if 
I got my bulletin. I told him I had, and 
that was all that was said. But, being 
in a hurry, instead of giving it to my 
fireman I shoved it into my pocket. 
“ When we got down the road a piece, 


I saw that there was a switch set against 
us; and a little way beyond it there was 
a red light. But we had been heading in 
onto the other track at that point, and I 
thought a man from some freight train 
had thrown the switch and neglected to 
throw it back again. So I stopped and 
had the fireman open it. 

** We went on through; but the minute 
we came to the red-light—we struck the 
ground. They had been working on that 

iece of track, and the rails at one side had 

een taken up. That information was in 
my bulletin, and I hadn’t noticed it! A 
flagman had been stationed there with a 
red lantern; but we found him asleep on 
the ground, with his lantern on the 
farther side of him, where I couldn’t see it 


_back onto the track. 


from the train. The engine and part of 
the baggage car were derailed, but they 
didn’t turn over. 

“Well, they sent out and took the train 
on all right, and I stayed with the wreck- 
ing crew until they pulled my engine 
hen I came home 
—so ashamed I couldn’t look anybody in 
the face. When I saw the superintendent, 
I told him Pd send in my resignation at 
once. 

“*T ought to be dismissed,’ I told him. 
‘In fate ought to be hung! It was all 
my fault.’ d 

“‘How about the conductor?’ 
asked. 

“‘He was relying on me,’ I said. 

“How about the flagman?’ he wanted 
to know. 

“*Now,’ I said, ‘that man gets only a 
dollar and ten cents a day. He doesn’t 


he 


know as much as I ought to know. 
Anyway, if I’d done what I’ should, 
Pd have been all right. No, sir, it 
was my fault. Ive just got one 
favor to ask you: I ought to be 
fired—but I wish you’d let me re- 
sign without waiting to be dis- 
missed.’ 

““Well,’ he said, ‘I guess the com- 
pany has the right to fire a man if it 
wants to. Tell you what you do: 
You get a pass and go over to Indian- 
eras for a little visit. We'll see about 
this. 


“QO MY wife and I went over to Indian- 
apolis. And a day or two later the 
Champaign paper printed an item about 
so raney being dismissed in disgrace. 
t said I wasn’t even allowed to bring my 
engine in after the accident. 

“When we came back home, I says to 
my wife, ‘I ain’t going to walk up through 
town to-night and meet folks. We've got 
a few dollars laid by, and we'll spend one 
of ’em riding home in the bus.’ 

“T stayed pretty close in the house for 
the next week. Then, one morning, the 
call boy came and told me I was to take 
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my engine for the run to Centralia. When 
I got there, I was told to bring her back 
on the return trip. That went on for 
several days before the superintendent 
sent for me. 

“‘ John, he said, ‘I’m going to give you 
sixty discredit marks—and your old run 
back again. You made a bad mistake; but 
you’ve a long record to set against that 
mistake. I wouldn’t give you the dis- 
credits, in the face of your record, if it 
wasn’t for the effect on others.’ 

“T call that pretty fair treatment,” said 
Graney emphatically. “You can’t blame 
me for thinking we’ve got the finest set of 
oficiales in the whole United States, can 

ou! 

“No,” I said; “but the kind of treat- 
ment a man gets generally depends on the 
man himself. Take the men that worked 
under you, for instance. How about 


John Graney and the engine he was driving when he completed a half- 
century of continuous service with the Illinois Central Railroad. 
retired when he was sixty-seven years old because, as he says, he wanted 
to quit while he was as fit as he ever had been. 
ing article he gives a vivid idea of the tremendous responsibility rest- 
ing on a passenger engineer, and describes some of his own experiences 


He 


In the accompany- 


them? Some were better than others, 
weren’t they?” ; 

“They certainly were! One of my boys 
is now second vice president of the road! 
That’s Mr. A. E. Clift. He fired for me 
when he was a youngster, and I knew then 
that hed amount to something! You 
never had to tell that boy more than 
once what to do and how to do it. Some 
of the firemen would climb into their 
seat, and go to sleep the minute they 
had a chance. But that boy was always 
tending to his work—and looking for 
more. 

“That was when I was on a freight 
engine and we used to have an awful hard 
time getting up a grade called Magnet 
Hill. We had to put sand on the rails, so 
the engine wheels could get a grip. But, 
you see, the sand that kept the engine 
from slipping would make it hard for the 
car wheels when they came along. So 
when we were crawling up the grade, 
pulling a heavy train, that boy would take 
a broom and jump down out of the cab 
and sweep the sand off the rails after the 
engine had got by. ; 

“That was the way he was all the time. 
Never slighted (Continued on page 116) 


“Kin” Hubbard Has Won Fame 
By Writing Two Sentences a Day 


How he created “Abe Martin,” whose wise and witty comments have made 
millions of people laugh—For years Hubbard stumbled around in the 
show business before he discovered that he was a gifted humorist 


UST before starting to write this I 
happened to say to a friend, “I 
think PIl do a piece about Kin 
Hubbard.” 
“Kin Hubbard? Who’s Kin Hub- 
bard?” asked my friend. 

I looked at him in astonishment. 
“Well,” I said, “if there are still people 
who don’t know who Kin Hubbard 1s, it’s 
high time somebody wrote a piece about 
him!” 

My guess is that the people who think 
they don’t know anything 
about Hubbard are like a 
certain audience at the 
Ziegfeld Follies. During a 

aeforiiance last year, Will 
hore the cowboy come- 
dian, announced that he 
wanted to introduce Kin 
Hubbard, who was sitting 
down in front. 

This didn’t create much 
of a stir. But when Rogers 
added that Kin Hubbard 
was Abe Martin, the crowd 
broke into a storm of ap- 


plause. 

Hubbard created Abe 
Martin nearly twenty years 
ago. Abe’s first appearance 


was on the back page of the 


Miss Fawn Lippincut went t th’ 
city tday t match a goldfish. 


When a feller says, “It hain’t th’ money 
but th’ principle o’ th’ thing,” it’s th’ money. 


By Fred C. Kelly 


you knew that one of these men was the 
creator of Abe Martin, you would prob- 
ably pick Kin last. He is fond of the 
simple things of life. Fashionable people 
distress him, and he would shrink from the 
idea of buying anything or doing anything, 
merely because it happened to be “stylish.” 

With Abe as his mouthpiece, 
Hubbard laughs, and makes us 
laugh, at human foibles—extrava- 
gance, obedience to fashion, put- 
ting on airs. If you want an 


— 


Abe Martin’s 
Sayings 


We'd never know some fellers’ middle names if 
ther wives didn’t git in the society column. 
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nothin’. as dull as a high-brow concert.” 
At times, he contents himself with 
merely mentioning some absurdity, apro- 
pos of nothing in particular. As, for 
instance: “I cn remember when they 
lined derby hats like coffins.” Or, “Miss 
Mertie Bentley, classic dancer, is confined 
to her home from 
steppin’ on a acorn.” 
eing a man of few 
words, Abe summed 
up the whole prohibi- 
tion situation in this 
sentence: “Mr. and 
Mrs. Ez Pash were 
awakened last night 
by burglars singin’ in 
the cellar.” Another 
prohibition comment 
was: “Ike Lark’s the 
N meanest cuss—rouges 
\ his nose jes’ t’ excite 
S N i the dry officers.” 
=. Besides his daily 
bits of philosophy, Abe 
Martin appears too as 
author of weekly es- 
says called “Short Fur- 
rows,” which have been 
syndicated to leading news- 
papers for several years. 
Abe’s sayings have wide 


Indianapolis ‘“News;” but 
he is now a bright spot in 
almost one hundred news- 
papers throughout the 
United States. 

In Kin’s pictures Abe is 
shown in flapping, scare- 
crow garments, with a bat- 


The feller who tries t’ suicide with a razor an’ 
fails, would fail at anything. 


Miss Eloise Pash won first prize in th’ tooth 
brush drill at No. 4 school yisterday. 


Th’ dealer never has your size in th’ shirt you 
pick out in th’ show window. 


appeal, because they go 
down to the bedrock of hu- 
man nature; they are not 
mere superficial jokes, rest- 
ing upon the sandy founda- 
tion of trick phraseology. 
While the humor is never 
broad or slapstick, it is not 


tered hat surmounting his 
head. He is always in some 
eccentric pose; for instance, 
resting complacently on a 
bacbed wire fence, while he 
philosophically surveys the 
` surrounding world through 
his shoe-button eyes and 
comments thereon in shrewd 
and amusing epigrams. 

For Kin Hubbard is a great American 
humorist. James Whitcomb Riley called 
Abe Martin “a kind of comical mixture of 
hoss-sense and no sense at all.” And 
Meredith Nicholson said, “No one since 
‘A. Ward’ has shown the same genius for 
mirth-provoking epigram.” 

In appearance, Hubbard is the direct 
antithesis of Abe. He might pass for the 
chairman of a board of directors. Quiet, 
reserved, and dignified, he invariably 
seeks the background. If he were among 
a dozen men in a Pullman smoker, and if 
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“This 


Mr. Lemmie Peters, whose graduation essay, 
is th’ Golden Age o’ Opportunity,” 
created so much favorable comment last June, 
thinks some o’ becomin’ a oboe player. 


example, there was his remark that “Tell 
Binkley leaped into his new $3,000 tourin’ 
car and hurried as fast as he could to the 
raat tenn; arrivin’ just too late to see 


other before she died.” Or this one: 
“Classical music is the kind that we keep 
hopin’ will turn into a tune.” Abe is a 
delightfully natural character—no pre- 
tense about him. If he doesn’t like a 
thing, he says so, regardless of what some 
folks might think of him. Take this, for 
an example: “Next t’ listenin’ t’ th’ 
minutes of a previous meetin’ ther hain’t 


a closed book to anyone 
except those who fail to 
understand the human ani- 
mal itself. If you are inter- 
ested in human beings, you 
are compelled to chuckle 
over Abe Martin. Once in 
a while Abe turns his atten- 
tion to domestic matters. 
For instance: “Lafe Budd 
misjudged a skillet this mornin’ an’ is 
confined t’ his home.” Again, he gives 
you some such picture as this, of life as it 
used to be: ‘“*Nothin’ll ever replace th’ 
livery stable as a ideal loafin’ place,’ said 
Stew Nugent, this mornin’ while com- 
plainin’ o’ th’ noise an’ lack o’ real com- 
fort o’ th’ modern garage.” 

Though his daily contribution to his 
paper consists only of a small one-column 
drawing and one or two sentences, Kin 
Hubbard is rightly regarded as one of the 
biggest assets the (Continued on page r88) 


Frank McKinney Hubbard 


Tw ENTY years ago “Kin” Hubbard began drawing 
Abe Martin cartoons for the Indianapolis “News,” and 
writing the witty sayings that always go with the pic- 
tures of this one-gallused country philosopher. Later 
these cartoons were syndicated, and now they ap- 
pear daily in nearly one hundred newspapers. 
Born in Bellefontaine, Ohio, Hubbard started out 


to be a showman, then drifted into newspaper work 
as an illustrator, and finally developed into one of the 
most popular humorists of the country. He is author 
of “Abe Martin’s Almanac,” “Brown County Folks,” 
“Short Furrows,” and several other volumes. Hubbard 
is married, has two children, and lives in Irvington, 
Indiana, a suburb of Indianapolis. 
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Samuel M. Vauclain 


Mr. VAUCLAIN, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works—the largest manufacturing plant 
of. its kind in the world—has been continuously 
employed by this company for forty-one years. At 
the age of seventeen he began his career as an appren- 
tice in a railroad machine shop, devoting his nights to 
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study. Ten years later he took a position with the 
Baldwin Works, and was soon promoted to the office 
of mechanical superintendent. He became vice presi- 
dent in 1911 and was elected president in 1919. Mr. 
Vauclain was born in Philadelphia sixty-seven years 
ago. His home is in Rosemont, Pennsylvania. 


Why One Man Gets $1,000 ` 
And Another $100,000 a Year 


The price tag is always on the worker, not on the work— 
No job is worth $5,000, or $10,000, or $100,000, but 
there are men who command these sums 


By Samuel M. Vauclain 


PRESIDENT OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


‘OU ought to move over to our 
big town where the money is,” 
a New York lawyer once said 
to my old friend, John G 
Johnson, who, until his death 
a few years ago, was the outstanding figure 
of the Philadelphia Bar. 
“You can’t charge big fees 
in Philadelphia.” 

“ How much do you think 
I could.earn a year in New 
York?” said Mr. Johnson, 
who, caring nothing at all 
about money, wanted to 
draw his man on. 

“Maybe as much as one 
hundred thousand dollars,” 
answered the New Yorker. 

“That is a great deal of 
money,” replied Mr. John- 
son. “Still, I think I will 
se where I am.” 

t that time Mr. John- 
son was probably earnin 
more than two hundr 
thousand dollars a year. He 
would not have known his 
income if you had asked 

im. 

He never thought much 
about fees; he would charge 
fifty dollars where another 
lawyer would charge five 
hundred. Fo years he 
billed our company five 
hundred dollars a year as a 
retaining fee. hen we 
passed from a partnership 
to a corporation, one of our 
problems was how to get 

r. Johnson to charge us 
adequately. 

“Mr. Johnson,” I said to 
him, “we have decided that 
it is not fair for you to ad- 
vise us on the basis of five 
hundred dollars a year. No 
other lawyer in the country 
would charge so small an 
amount. You simply must raise your fee.” 

“It is very kind of you to make the sug- 
gestion,” answered Mr. Johnson, with en- 
tire seriousness. “Since you want me to, 
I shall make a note to increase the re- 
tainer.” 

He did—and at the end of the year sent 
us a bill for one thousand dollars! Then 
‘we gave up the struggle, although we felt 
that ten thousand dollars should have 
been a minimum. Many of the greatest 
corporations of the country went to Mr. 
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do? 


ss 
seen 


eee 5 
how?’ 

“If your answers prove that you are a bet- 
‘ter workman than others who are doing the 
same kind of work you are doing, you may be 
sure that your salary will be increased, and so 
will your responsibilities.- But remember that 
the way to be a ‘world beater’ is to start 
modestly and quietly by beating the man 
next to you.” 


Johnson for advice; so did most of the 

oung lawyers, and many of the old ones, 
in Philadelphia; and all were willing to 
pay whatever he asked. He charged the 
corporations what he liked—but always 
less than they expected to pay. For ad- 


Your Answer to These Questions 
Fixes Your Salary 


OUR answer to a few simple questions,” 
says Mr. Vauclain, “will show whether 
you are worth more than the general average 
of pay for the kind of job you are holding. 
If you want a raise, don’t ask the boss for it, 
but ask yourself these questions: 
“1, Do I know the real significance of the 
work I am doing? Or do I figure my day as a 
certain number of hours between starting and 
quitting? 
“*@. Do I make fewer mistakes than those 
about me? 
. Do I work any faster than others? 
. Do I always have to be told what to 


. Am I faithfully doing the best I know 


vice to other lawyers he refused to charge. 
He loved the law, not the fees, yet in spite 
of himself his income kept piling up. 

This is an extreme case, but it illus- 
trates the biggest point in money-making 
—which is that the money follows the man. 
There are no price tags on jobs. A job is 
not necessarily worth five thousand dollars, 
or ten thousand, or any other sum. It is the 
man in the job who makes the salary. He 
has the tag, and he writes his own price 
on it by the work he does. 


The limit of salary is not to be found 
in the job, but in the man. This knocks 
out the notion that age lessens a man’s 
earning capacity. A young man is not 
necessarily more able than an older man. 
Quite the contrary. The older a man 
grows the more valuable he 
ought to become. Some 
men reach their maturit 
later than others; but 
never call a man “old” un- 
til he begins to talk about 
things being hard to do. 

Not long ago, one of our 
employees, eorge John- 
son, died at the mpe age of 
ninety-seven. He did not 
quit work with us until he 
was ninety-five, and had 
served for seventy years. 
He started with locomotives 
back in 1847; and he did 
not begin to grow old until 
after he had passed his 
ninety-fifth birthday. Up 
to that time he could do 
more and better work than 
any other man in his class. 
If a road had trouble with 
its locomotives, we sent 
George out; he always found 
the trouble, collected the 
money, and left a lot of 
friends behind him. At 
ninety-two he was setting 
up three locomotives a day 
for us in the Pennsylvania 
Yards—and not one of our 
younger men could do that. 

ss rge,” I said to him,’ 
“you are working too hard 
for a man of your age. I 
am going to send -omeone 
over to help you.” : 

“Never mind,” he an- 
swered; “I am feelin, just 
as young as I ever did.’ 

“T am going to do it any- 
how,” I said. 

“Well, if you do, don’t send me old 
Blank. Send me a young man.” 

“Old Blank” was sixty! ; 
rge Johnson was getting the highest 
salary for his kind of work. He did not 
have the capacity to take a larger execu- 
tive job; to have shifted him would have | 
been only to spoil a good worker and make 
a poor manager. 

A man at ity, who keeps his eagerness 
and optimism, is worth more than he 
was at forty. At (Continued on page 215) 
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The Four Commonest Complexes 


And How to Get Rid of Them 


They are Fear, Guilt, Shame, and Inferiority—Most of us have something of the 
sort; and although the feeling is hidden deep in our unconscious minds, it 
affects our actions, and may cause us unhappiness and failure—How 
to find out whether you have one of these queer mental twists 


| By Allan Harding 


DRAWINGS BY NORMAN PRICE 


BOUT two years ago, a certain 
student in a well-known Eastern 
college.found himself in a 
strange condition. Up to that 
time he had made a fine record 

in his studies and also in athletics. He 


was one of the most popular men in his - 


class. * 

Then, without any apparent cause, he 
changed completely. He could not study, 
he avoided his friends, and he became so 
depressed that his teachers actually feared 
he would commit suicide. 

He was taken to the college hospital and 
carefully examined, but no physical cause 
of his breakdown could be found. So the 
college authorities sent for Dr. Frankwood 
Williams, a well-known psychiatrist, that 
is, a specialist in mental troubles. 

Doctor Williams talked with him, but 
the young man could give no explanation 
of his condition. 

“All I know,” he said, “is that I’m 
afraid I won’t sleep.” 

“ But you are sleeping,” said the doctor. 
“The nurse tells me you slept six hours 
last night.” 

“Yes,” agreed the boy; “I know that 
isn’t the real trouble. But it is the onl 
hing l can find—the fear that I won’t 
sleep. 

“Gradually,” said Doctor Williams, in 
telling me the story, “I got down to what 
was he real trouble; and it is an illustra- 
tion of what is happening to thousands of 
other people, with only some difference in 
the details. 

“This boy came from a good old family; 
but by the time he was born his parents 
had lost their money, and he was brought 
up in the very trying state known as 


‘genteel poverty.’ Not only that, but he 
was a sickly child; and, being both poor in 
purse and weak in body, he was bullied 


and looked down on by other boys, most 
of whom did not come from as good ‘stock’ 
as he did. 

“The result was that he developed what 
is commonly called an ‘inferiority com- 
plex.’ Since his companions looked down 
on him, he unconsciously expected that 
everyone else would feel the same way. 
And this deep-seated conviction—that 
people thought he didn’t amount to much 
—implanted in him the idea that he 
wasn't any good. 

“Naturally, he didn’t like this idea! 
So he repressed it. He crowded it down 
out of his conscious mind into his uncon- 
scious mind. 
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“But there it stayed. Consciously, he 
told himself that he was just as good as 
anybody; in fact, that he was better than 
a lot of other people. But his uncon- 
scious mind went right on saying, ‘You’re 
no good! You’re poor and sickly, and no- 
body thinks you amount to anything.’ 
That was the origin of his so-called ae 
riority complex. 

“ As he grew older, he tried, as psychia- 
trists say, to ‘compensate’ for this re- 
pressed feeling of inferiority by building 
up evidence against it; and in time he 
became a fine student, a successful athlete, 
and very popular among his companions. 


“TN HIS conscious mind, he knew all this 

and hewas happy and contented. Then, 
for some reason, his ‘compensation’—his 
wall of defense—began to break down. I 
don’t know why. He himself couldn’t 
explain it. But something made a break 
in that wall, and the old repressed feeling 
of inferiority reached up, so to speak, 
from the cellar into which he had thrust 
it years before. 

“But he did not know this. He did not 
realize that his unconscious mind per- 
sisted in saying to him, ‘You’re not strong 
and successful and popular! There’s 
something phony about what you seem to 
have done. You're going to be discovered, 
as just what you really are—poor and 
weak and insignificant.’ 

“The whole trouble with that boy,” 
Doctor Williams went on, “was that he 
was afraid he had somehow managed to 
get onto a pedestal where he didn’t belong, 
and where he couldn’t maintain himself. 
His fear was due.to his old deep sense of 
inferiority. It made him feel: that he 
simply couldn’t be an athlete, or a brilliant 
student, or admired and liked by his com- 
panions. 

“He hadn’t been able to overcome this 
fear, because he hadn’t known it was 
there! But when we went back to the 
emotions of his boyhood and uncovered 
that powerful undercurrent of feeling, the 
whole thing cleared up in his mind. 

“*Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘that’s it! I’ve 
been afraid. I know it now.’ 

“Te was as if we had let a flood of light 
into a dark place, where he had been 
fumbling around trying to find something. 
His recognition was as instantaneous as 
yours would be, if you were feeling around 
in a dark room for your purse, and should 
turn on the electric light, and see the purse 
lying on the table. When this boy under- 


‘when we hit on their real motive. 


stood the reason for his breakdown, he 
went back to his work and has had no 
trouble since then. 

“I have talked with hundreds of people 
who were in a mental state they could not 
account for, or were acting in a manner 
which seemed to defy explanation; and 
when, in talking with them, we touch on 
the Unconscious Motive that has been re- 
sponsible there is never a shadow of 
doubt that we have found the cause. 

“They may deny it then; they may cry, 
or swear, or even scream their denial. 
That is one of the signs, in some cases, 
that it is the cause. They may go off, 
furiously angry. But later, perhaps sev- 
eral weeks later, they come back and ad- 
mit that it was the truth. 

“In other cases, as with this college 
student, they seize the explanation with 
immense relief. But, no matter what form 
their reaction takes, I assure you there is 
no mistaking it! I know, and they know, 
i And 
usually, when they understand why they 
have been feeling and acting in certain 
ways, they are able to meet the situation 
successfully.” 


HE new science which led to the cure 

of that young student, and which per- 
haps saved him fom suicide, touchesevery 
one of us more vitally than any other 
science in the world. L does this, because 
it helps us to know why we do what we do. 
It helps us also to understand other people 
and to account for their behavior. 

Has anyone told you that the greatest 
discovery of modern times is the dis- 
covery of the Unconscious Motive? Many 
scientific persons will tell you this. They 
declare that your unconscious motive af- 
fects your health and happiness, largely 
controls your actions, and may dictate 
yout failure or success in life. 

This article is the result of various talks 
with Doctor Williams. But it is not put 
in his language, or in that which other 
peychiatnsts would employ. They know 
a lot of long words and they like to use 
them. But the ideas here are in plain 
language for plain people. 

verybody is talking nowadays about 
“Complexes.” Pretty soon the popular 
greeting for a friend will be, “How’s your 
complex getting along?” instead of, 
“How’s your rheumatism?” or some- 
thing like that. 

Yet most of us don’t know what a com- 
plex is, or even what we mean by the term 
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when we use it. Many of the new psychol- 
ogists declare that all our unconscious 
motives, if you dig deep enough, can be 
traced to some experience connected with 
sex. Others disagree with therg. 

It is a good deal like saying that heat, 
light, sound, and a lot of other things are 
simply different forms of vibration. But 
you and I don’t have to know this in order 
to fix the furnace, or to turn on the light, 
or to enjoy music. 

Doctor Williams objects to the casual 
way in which we unscientific people use 
the word “complex.” He prefers, in most 
cases, to say a “deep feeling.” So, if I 
occasionally use the word “complex” ac- 
cording to the popular idea of it, he will 
not be responsible. 


Now for an explanation of why these 
complexes, or deep unconscious feel- 
ings, have such an extraordinary effect on 
our lives. 

You have been thinking that your Con- 
scious Mind ruled all your actions; in 
other words, that you knew why you did 
things. Of course, you have had to ad- 
mit once in a while that you were governed 
by an “unreasonable” impulse or by a 
prejudice which you could not explain. 


My name is Inferiority. I was born in this 
boy’s mind when other boys bullied him 
and made fun of him, because he was 
poor, and not big and strong as they were. 
That was my beginning. The boy didn’t 


like me. 
I kept telling him that he was no good; 
that he would be a failure. So he crowded 


me down into his Subconscious Mind. 


For example, you may say somethin 

like this: “f don't tke chat man. He 
may be all right, I guess he is. But I just 
can’t stand a man that wears a purple 
necktie!” 

I could tell you of many actual cases of 
that kind. ae acknowledge that it is 
unreasonable to dislike a man merely be- 
cause he wears purple, but you can’t help 
it—although--you don’t know why. The 
explanation is this: There is a power 
behind the throne of your reason. And 
that power is the unconscious motive. 

Away back in your life, probably in 
your childhood, something happened that 
produced in you a deep feeling of fear 
guilt, shame, or inferiority. That feeling, 
whatever it was, may be described as the 
nucleus of your complex. 

arious minor impressions were asso- 
ciated with the experience which gave you 
this deep feeling. These associated ideas 
formed a group around the nucleus, like a 
constellation of small stars around one 
bright central star. 


Now, a constellation of real stars always 
hangs together, doesn’t it? So does this 
group of ideas, clustered about that cen- 
tral one. Your constellation of ideas is 
your complex. And if something happens 
in later years that brings up one of the 
minor associated ideas, it brings up the 
big central one too! That explains how 
some foolish little thing may cause an 
utterly unreasonable reaction in your 
mind, and make you do things which you 
can’t account for. 

Let me show you how this might make 
you dislike a man simply because of the 
color of his necktie. 

Suppose that when you were a small 
boy, or a small girl you were caught in 


some childish theft. And suppose that in 
some way, oo. was associated with this 
erhaps the person who caught 


incident. 


AE S 
The Autobiography 
of a Complex 


But I stayed there! And as he grew 
older I kept on telling him that he couldn’t 
get what he wanted: he couldn’t be 
popular, or strong, or successful. And I 
made him believe it; so that he was always 
awkward and uncomfortable. 

Now he is a man; but he doesn’t know 
how to get rid of me, and I make myself at 
home in his Subconscious Mind. I’ve 
raised my family there. My children are 
Fear, Bashfulness, Incompetence, Dis- 
couragement—oh, I have a large family! 
We run this man. 

He never will amount to anything; 
because we make him think he can’t. 


you was wearing purple; or maybe a 
woman was present who had purple 
flowers on her hat. 

That experience gave you a deep and 
terrible feeling of guilt. Purple was one 
of the minor ideas associated with this cen- 
tral idea. That feeling of guilt was un- 
pleasant. You wanted to get away from 
it, and from everything connected with it. 
So you pushed it down into your uncon- 
scious mind; and, with it, the whole group 
of associated ideas. 

Purple is one of these associated ideas. 
Therefore, when you see purple it brings 
up the old mental conflict over your sense 
of guilt, the unpleasant feeling you have 
tried to escape. That is why you don’t 
like purple; and it is why you dislike a 
man who wears a purple tie. Your un- 
conscious motive for disliking him is 
simply due to your wish to escape your 
old, deep feeling of guilt. 

“T recently met a young woman,” Doc- 
tor Williams told me, “who said she could 
not like a person with red hair. Often she 


had to admit that such a person was in 
every way worthy of her liking; but it 
made no difference. She could not like 
anyone with red hair. 

“Curiously enough, I have an equally 
unreasonable prejudice in favor of red- 
haired people. If I had to recommend a 
girl for a position, and one of the appli- 
cants had red hair, I should have a strong 
impulse to give her the preference. There 
is an unconscious motive, connected with 
some experience which I have forgotten 
that makes me react favorably to red hair. 


“THIS seems unimportant. But I have 
not the slightest doubt that these 
unconscious motives control many of our 
very important acts. The employer who 
promotes one man instead of another thinks 
he is doing it on a basis of calm judgment 
and careful analysis of the two men. But 
he may be doing it because of some uncon- 
scious motive that has no more to do with 
analytical judgment than my preference 
for red-haired people has to do with rea- 
son and judgment. 

“I have seen that sort of thing happen 
hundreds of times. I have seen people 
turn aside from wonderful opportunities, 
because some unconscious motive got in 


All my relatives, the Complexes, have a 
history much like mine. 

Some people get the better of us. They 
drag us out of their Subconscious Minds 
and take a good look at us. That usually 
settles us! Because, when people see how 
small and foolish we really are, they stop 
paying attention to what we say to them. 


their way; and I have seen people refuse 
to give an opportunity to someone who 
deserved it, simply because of an uncon- 
scious motive which was just as unreason- 
able as a dislike of red hair.” 

“Well,” I said to Doctor Williams, “if 
the motive is unconscious, what can we 
do about it?” 

“We can realize that we have such mo- 
tives, search for them, and try not to let 
them lead us into a foolish and unjust 
course of action. And we can understand 
other people’s behavior, if we know that 
they too have these hidden and unreason- 
ing motives. 

“Here is one striking example of how a 
person’s life may be wrecked by his un- 
conscious motive. Not long ago I visited 
a certain penitentiary in the Southwest to 
study some of the prisoners. One of them, 
I was told, was a terrible desperado, 
absolutely without fear of anyone. He 
was only twenty-three years old, but he 
was known all over that section as a 
reckless gunman. (Continued on page 149) 


“What are you reading?” Burt brightened. ‘‘History,’’ he replied. ‘‘About a sea fighter. 
When everybody wanted to quit, he said, ‘Don’t give up the ship!’ My! But he was a man!” 


AYLIGHT into 

darkness and the first dim 

stars had sparkled forth when 

the challenging uproar of 

Farmer Van Lessee dogs 

heralded the approach of a stranger. 

Thrusting his spectacles up on his broad 

forehead, Van Lessen laid aside his pencil 

and paper and rose to peer out. He saw 

the approaching figure hesitate a moment, 

then, upon discovering that the dogs were 
chained, come on toward the house. 

Van Lessen’s sharp-faced wife came’ to 
the door, shading her eyes from the lamp 
that she carried, while he took up his 
stand a half-pace outside, waiting in 
silence, motionless, suspicious. 

Into the path of lamplight came a 
sturdy youngster with a shock of black 
hair. He took off his hat as he approached 
the farmer. 

“Good evenin’, sir,” he said gravely. 
Then, receiving in reply not even a nod 
of the head, he continued, “I’m looking 
for work, sir, and I thought that if you 
needed an extry hand, what with the 
harvest season right here, maybe you’d 
hire me.” 5 

Van Lessen did not reply at once. But 
his sharp little eyes had noted the dusty, 
ripped overalls, the gaping shoes, and, 
above all, the fierce eagerness with which 
the boy glanced at the table where the 
pies were set to cool. 

“Hobo!” he ejaculated. Then, point- 
ing significantly toward the corner of the 
house where the two big dogs leaned for- 
ward against taut chains, he declared, 
“In fife seconds I turn dem on you! Ged 
oudt!” 

He advanced a step threateningly. To 
his amazement, the lad did not give 
ground, but stood fast. Van Lessen hesi- 
tated, his small eyes widening in surprise. 
Eying him a moment, the boy put on his 
hat and turned away without a word. 

Through Van Lessen’s slow brain smol- 
dered the thought that this lad had no 
fear of him—him, Hendrik Van Lessen, 
whose temper and money and power had 
made his will law in the Silver Creek 
country. With a shrug, he went into 
the house and returned to his pencil and 

aper, taking up his figures where he had 
een interrupted. 

Van Lessen’s neighbor, young Joe 


had melted 


Church, had been in- 
valided by an automo- 
bile accident. Van Les- 
sen purposed to make capital of it. On the 
table before him lay a note signed by 
Church and his wife. It would fall due in 
the autumn. The money to pay it was 
to have come from the eighty acres of 
wheat that waved in a beautiful golden 
field at the roadside. But now that 
Church was flat on his back, the note 
could not be met—probably. To make 
certain that it could not be met was the 
purpose of Van Lessen’s figuring. 

There was a way; and it was not long 
before he had perfected his plan. He 
would offer Church q small sum for the 
standing grain; an offer that he would be 
compelled to accept, for there was no 
fae prospect of reaping it himself, and 

elp was impossible to obtain. It would 
be a choice between total loss and the 
Van Lessen offer. Not only would the old 
farmer make money on the deal, but by 
buying the wheat he would eliminate 
Church’s last chance of raising money to 
meet his note. Van Lessen would fore- 


close in the fall, and make money on that, 


deal, too. 


BOUT the same time that Van Lessen 
laid aside his pad and pencil, the boy 
whom he had ordered off stopped at a gate 
a mile down the road and gazed up at a 
square of yellow light that gleamed from 
a shadowy house beyond an orchard. 

The glowing window looked warm and 
inviting to the hungry lad. But so had the 
window at Van Lessen’s. There might be 
dogs here, too. He hesitated doubtfully. 
Then the consciousness of his burning feet 
and the gnawing ache of hunger settled his 
indecision. 

At the corner of the house he stopped 
again and waited in the shadows as a 
woman with a lantern came up from the 
barn carrying a heavy bucket. 

He waited until she had gone into the 
house and the whine of the cream separa- 
tor had died away before he ventured to 
the door to knock. Almost at once the 
woman appeared. She was young and 
pretty. 

“Good evening,” she said, in a pleasant, 
cheery voice. 

Her voice interrupted the boy’s frank 
scrutiny. He took off his tattered hat. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, as if he had just 
recalled his mission. “I—Pm lookin’ for 
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work, ma’am. I’ve had experience, and 
I understand horses and I’m a good milker 
and J—I ain’t—I’m not afraid of hard jobs.” 

The young woman stared a moment, 
and the amusement in her eyes seemed to 
soften into interest. 

“How old are you?” she inquired. 

“Goin? on fifteen, ma’am. But I’m un- 
common strong for that age. I’ve been 
doin’ a man’s work since spring plowin’ 
and ...[’ma good milker.” 

“Come in,” said the young. woman 
impulsively, pushing open the screen 
door. 

He followed her into the kitchen and 
faced her. His eyes were almost on a level 
with hers. In the clear light she seemed 
to him more than merely pretty—beauti- 
ful—with evenly molded features and. a 
mass of dark hair. But about her soft 
brown eyes there were dark shadows. 

“The first thing you’re going to do is 
takea bath,” she announced as she got a 
towel and soap from a wall closet. “‘ Here's 
a. kettle of warm water and there’s a tub 
against the fence next the smoke-house. 
And by the time you get yourself all 
scrubbed and shined, there'll be some 
apse ready. ... But wait a moment.” 

She hurried into another room and re- 
turned presently with a pair of clean socks. 

Without a word, the boy took the socks, 
picked up the kettle, dropped the soap 
into a pocket, slung the towel over his 
shoulder and marched away. 

“My goodness!” was the young wom- 
an’s murmured exclamation. “Did I ever 
see such eyes!” 

“Who is it, Jerry?” 
voice from within. 

“A hungry kid,” she replied, stepping 
to the door. “PI give him some supper. 
Then I’ll put him up in the spare room. 
And Joe,’”’—she moved inside the door, 
uttered a whimsical, half-ironical laugh— 
“Joe, he wants to work for us! Oh! Isn’t 
it a funny world!” 


(THE boy’s skin was glowing under the 
coat of tan when he presented himself 
again and his shock of hair had been 
beaten and soaked into temporary order. 
He stood watching the young woman as 
she finished heating chicken in gravy and 
took from the oven warm biscuit and a 
dish of freshly fried potatoes. 

“There,” she said finally. “Now PI 
make a bet with you: If you can eat all 
that, you win a piece of blackberry pie; a 
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whole quarter and al- 
most an inch thick. But 
if you can’t, then you 
lose—no blackberry pie. 
That’s a sporting propo- 
sition, isn’t it?” 

The lad beamed! 
“Yes, ma’am,” he said, 
and sat down. 

“Was it good?” she 
inquired, when the boy 
leaned back in his chair 
and took a deep breath 
of satisfaction. e 

“Yes, ma’am,” he de- 
clared quietly, “grand!” 

“Good! But don’t 
call me ‘ma’am’—plain 
Mrs. Church. Now, what 
is your name?”’ 

“Seagrave.” 

“Seagrave? What 
comes before that? 
What’s the rest of it?” 

“Warburton Xavier 
Wellington Seagrave.” 

She blinked a moment, 
then said, “Oh,” ab- 
stractedly. 

“Burt is the part I 
use,” he volunteered. 

“Have you come far, 
Burt?” 

“Yes, ma’am—er— 
Miz Church.” 

“How far?” 

“Clear from up-state. 
Most a hundred and 
fifty miles.” 

“You aren’t running 
away from home, are 
you?” 

“No, maam. Pm a 
stater. The State put 
me with a Dutchman. 
He was a fine farmer and 
I learned heaps. But 
then he moved to Wis- 
consin and the State put 
me with another man, 
and he caned me, so I 
came away.” 

“He caned you!” she 
repeated, her voice low 
with nap ressed indigna- 
tion. ka as an ap- 
parent afterthought, she 
added, “So now you're 
striking out to find work, 
just like any other man.” 

Before mie Seagrave 
went to bed that night, he hung over the 
window sill, resting on his elbows, looking 
out into the darkness, thinking about Mrs. 
Church. He had never seen another wom- 
an like her. He doubted that another 
existed. 

There was a strange new sensation stir- 
ring in his heart, something which seemed 
to buoy him up. He felt a tremendous 
eagerness to do something for her. 

Suddenly, he heard her voice. Looking 
down at the window directly below his, 
he could see a white arm on the window 
sill. She, too, must be sitting watching the 
night. She was talking to someone; and 
the low spoken words came up distinctly 
to Burt’s ears. 

“Yes, I’m coming to bed in just a 
minute, Joe. But I was just sitting here 
thinking.” There was a weary sigh. 
“When we still had some money, even 
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after three years of ruinous hailstorms, 
and were ready to pay well to get heip, 
there was no help to be had for love nor 
money. And now, when a splendid boy 
comes along asking for work—just when 
some help would be lifeblood to us—we 


have to pass him by—because we’re dead 
broke!” 


FARLY next morning Burt dressed 
quickly, slipped outside, and washed 
in the cold water at the pump. He saw 
Mrs. Church coming up from the barn 
carrying a bucket of milk. Already she 
seemed weary. Yet she smiled and hailed 
him as he hurried down to relieve her of 
her burden, 

“J didn’t know you got up so early,” he 
said apologetically. 

“Late to bed, early to rise is my code 
of living,” she replied with a laugh. “It 


The following day the same men 
watch young Burt Seagrave drive 


has to be. You see, my husband got 
smashed up when an automobile turned 
turtle with him. So for a month now I’ve 
been farmer, housekeeper, and nurse, all 
rolled into one.” 

What a predicament! Burt kept think- 
ing about it as he ate his breakfast; he 
was still thinking about it when Mrs. 
Church said at the end of the meal, “ Now, 
while it’s bright and early, you’d better 

o over to Mr. Stiles, just across the creek. 
You'll like him. He’s a splendid farmer 
and a real gentleman. He'd be thankful 
to get hold of you. ÆI! the farmers are 
frantic for help how. I'll telephone him 
that you’re coming over to talk to him.” 

Burt listened in silence. He was pre- 
pared for some such dismissal. 

“I wouldn’t want any pay for working 
for you, Miz Church,” he said. “rd 
like to... Pd just like to work for you. 
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grinned even more widely as they gathered at the ravine to 
a thundering tractor down one precipitous side and up the other 


Anyhow, I’m a stater; and staters don’t 
get pay.” 

In her amazement she did not reply at 
once, but stared incredulously. You 
don’t want to work here fcr nothing,” she 
said at last, “when you could almost name 
your own price to work for Mr. Stiles, or 
any of the other farmers around here?” 

“You could pay me crop wages,” sug- 
gested the boy. 

“Crop wages?” 

“Yes, ma’am. When the crop’s har- 
vested and you’ve got your money for it, 
you pay me my due—same as people pay 
crop rent.” 

tartled by the suggestion, she grasped 
at it nevertheless. ‘“‘Can you handle a 
binder? Could you cut that eighty acres 
of wheat over yonder?” z 

“Yes, ma’am.” The voice was quietly 
confident. 


“If you could, Burt,’ —she seemed in- 
wardly excited—“‘if you could do that— 
get that wheat ready before the thresh- 
ing crew comes, it would—why—” she 
laughed half-hysterically—“why, it would 
save us! It would get us out of Van Les- 
sen’s clutch. But why do you suggest this 
when you could work elsewhere for ready 
money?” 

Burt stared at the hat in his hands, then 
looked up and replied: 

“I... I just want to.” 


(THAT morning Warburton Xavier Wel- 
lington Seagrave began reaping the 
wheat. Geraldine Church sat on the edge 
of her husband’s bed while they thrilled 
to the distant clatter of the binder. 


well! Our luck has turned! Let it go at 
that! Telephone Stiles! But let old Van 
Lessen find out for himself!” 

Within an hour Van Lessen made the 
discovery. He had driven down to inspect 
that eighty acres of Church’s grain. As he 
got out oF his machine he thought, with 
satisfaction, that it was a beautiful field, 
and should yield a splendid crop—possibly 
more than forty bushels to the acre. But, 
suddenly, he became conscious of an un- 
expected sound; and, turning, he was 
amazed to see a binder moving steadily 
along the rim of the field known as the 
“lower forty.” 

It was to forestall the possibility of just 
such an event that he had carefully drawn 
his plan; and it was to make it a certainty 
that he was even then on his way to close 
the deal with Joseph Church. 

He waddled toa (Continued on page 194) 


It Took Ed Hines 16 Years 
To “Put Across” One Idea 


“He’s the most persistent fellow you ever saw,” is the way a friend describes him, 
and because he is a dogged fighter, he has won some hard battles in business— 
His toughest tussle, however, was in behalf of a hobby—He rode 
this hobby to victory—We ride on the results of it 


HE boy on the bicycle stopped 
suddenly. Rounding a corner of 
the city street, the road into the 
country had come into view ahead 
of him. And such a road as it was! 

He saw an ocean of clayey mud. A 
farmer was driving through it. But two 
stout horses, pulling with all their might, 
were hardly able to 
drag the farmer’s 
wagon. For the boy 
on the bicycle that 
road was simply im- 
passable; and he 
knew that every 
other road leading 
out of Detroit that 
day would be fully 
as bad, and perhaps 
worse. 

“Its a shame!” 
he exclaimed. 
“Somebody ought 
to do something 
about it!” But im- 
mediately, being the 
kind of boy who 
develops into the 
kind of man who 
gets things done, 
he revised that 
thought somewhat, 
and said to himself, 
“I ought to do 
something aboutit!” 

That was thirty- 
six years ago. The 
bicycle craze was 
then at its height. 
Every city street 
swarmed with wheel- 
men. But the 
country roads were 
impassable for many 
months of each year. 

The youngster who discovered the 
ocean of mud at the outskirts of Detroit 
was a bicycle enthusiast. His name was 
“Ed” Hines. Young as he was, he was 
already vice president of the League of 
American Wheelmen. 

Hines’s decision that day to do some- 
thing about bad roads had far-reaching re- 
suits. He is a business man now, the 
head of one of the largest and best- 
equipped printing establishments in the 
state of Michigan, a live wire with a story 
that has plenty of sparks! But he is also 
one of the greatest practical authorities in 
the country in regard to road-building. 
The boy who told himself he ought to “do 
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something” about those old clay roads has 
done wonders. 

Hines is the most persistent man I ever 
knew. Whenever he sets out to do a 


thing he simply will not be downed. 

In 1905, for example, he had been 
working doggedly on his good-roads idea 
for more than fifteen years, making 


Edward N. Hines, head of a large printing establishment in Detroit, is one of 
the leading practical authorities on road building in the United States. As a boy he 
became interested in paved roads because he coudn’t ride his bicycle through mud. 
When he grew up, he threw his tremendous energies into road improvement, and 
finally converted the people of Wayne County, Michigan, in which Detroit is located, 
to the construction of concrete highways. To-day, men come from all over the world 
to consult with him and to study the roads he has built and is beautifying 


speeches, issuing circulars, getting items 

ublished in the newspapers, pushing 
PRASA all without much visible 
result. 

Finally, a good-roads commission was 
appointed in Wayne County, where De- 
troit is located. Hines was one of the 
three members. The second member was 
a farmer named Cass Benton. The third 
was making automobiles; he was con- 
sidered at that time a harmless but 
amiable crank. His name was Henry 
Ford. 

When these three men set to work, 
Hines hoped that at last something was 
really going to happen. He and his com- 


panions began by proposing a plan and 
starting to fill in a few mudholes. But 
four influential officials were opposed to 
their accomplishing anything, and an 
injunction against them was obtained in 
the courts. The road officials fought the 
injunction, and won. 

With this victory to their credit, they 
set to work again. 
However, they were 
again served with 
an injunction. But 
again they fought it, 
and won. 

No sooner did 
they set to work a 
third time, than they 
were stopped a third 
time by court pro- 
ceedings, the object 
of which was to 
force them to show 
by what warrant 
they held their of- 
fices. This action 
was never to be 
ended, for the three 
commissioners de- 
cided to do some- 
thing radical. 

“We weren’t sup- 
posed to spend any 
pante money,” Mr. 

ines told me, “‘un- 
less the expenditure 
was approved by 
the board of audi- 
tors. But we calmly 
incurred a debt of 
twenty-five dollars, 
and asked the audi- 
tors to pay it. When 
they refused, we 
started a suit of our 
own to force them 
to pay. The judges of the circuit court 
decided against us. We took the case to 
the supreme court. The judges of the su- 
preme court also decided against us. Their 
decision automatically killed our com- 
mission. 

It looked like the finish. 

“*T’m through!’ Mr. Ford said. ‘I came 
on this job to build roads, not to fight 
lawsuits.” And he quit. 

“*That’s the way I feel too!” Mr. Ben- 
ton declared. He also quit. 

“But I was already so nearly across the 
river, that I thought I might as well go 
on as go back. 

““T don’t like to fight lawsuits any 
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better than you do,’ I said to my associ- 
ates. ‘But if I’ve got to fight lawsuits to 
build roads, I’m going to fight the law- 
suits)” 

So Hines tightened his belt and went 
after the job harder than ever. The 
judges had explained pretty clearly what 
was wrong with the old law, so he had a 
new one introduced in the state legisla- 
ture, and got it passed. It was air-tight 
and lawyer-proof this time. Hines went 
to the governor, explained its importance, 
and induced him to sign it. Immediately 
he pressed for the appointment of a new 
‘road commission, and he was made chair- 
man of it. ` 

No sooner had the new commission got 
to work, than those opposed to it came to 
Mr. Hines and said, as they had said 

before: 

“Ed, we're for good roads all right. 
But we plan to start a friendly suit to test 
this new law.” 

“You're not going to do anything of 
the sort!” Hines flashed back at them. 
“Tve had enough ‘friendly’ suits. They’ve 
already cost me several thousand dollars 
out of my own pocket. Any 
suit that’s started now is 
not friendly. I won’t let it 
be. Pil fight it, and you, in 
a new way. I tell you now, 
you're obstructing the traf- 
fic and you’ve got to get 
out of the way!’ 

He meant what he said. 
At the next election, not 
one of the four chief ob- 
structors was returned to 
office! 

“With these men out of 
the way,” says Hines, “we 
began to build roads. But 
at that time nobody really 
knew how to build good 
roads, at a reasonable cost. 
Macadam and gravel had 
always been good, but the 
automobile was just com- 
ing into wide use. It 
changed everything. Cars . 
and trucks picked up the dust—the sur- 
face material of these roads—and the 
wind blew it away. People in other places 
continued to use macadam and gravel; 
but I believed we must get something else. 

‘In riding through country towns on a 
bicycle I had often noticed that concrete 
cross-walks nearly always stood up higher 
than the roadwa kll They made a 
bump when your bicycle wheels went over 
them. Evidently, they lasted well. So I 
asked myself why it wouldn’t be a good 
thing to make a whole road of concrete. 

“We tried a mile of it. It lasted better 
than anything else we had used. We 
tried another mile, and did it better. 
That’s what we've been doing ever since. 
To-day there are nearly thirty thousand 
miles of concrete country roads in the 
United States. The first mile was the 
one we built out on Woodward Avenue in 
Detroit.” 


S A RESULT of the success of that first 
mile and those that followed it, a new 
industry has sprung up. Colleges give 
courses in highway engineering. Farm 
values have increased tremendously, be- 
cause every farmer near a concrete high- 
way can get his crops to market quickly 
at any time of the year. People every- 


tried never to lose the last one. 
would have meant losing the war.” 


where can use their automobiles the year. 
round. 

And the influence of Mr. Hines has 
spread beyond the United States. Every 
year business men and officials come from 
all over the world to see him and the 
roads he has built in Wayne County— 
they are the finest for any district of like 
area in the world—and these visitors carry 
the idea of good roads to far corners of 


. the earth. 


O ROAD-BUILDING, quite naturally, 

is the accomplishment Mr. Hines is 
proudest of. But the thing that I find most 
interesting in him is his persistence in the 
face of all sorts of obstacles, whether they 
have to do with road-building or anythin 
else. He seems to delight in a hard jo 
for its own sake. 

Several years ago Henry B. Joy, one of 
the big automobile manufacturers of De- 
troit, was enthusiastically promoting the 
Lincoln Highway. He conceived the idea 
of sending out circulars, pledge cards, and 
pamphlets, to thousands of individuals. 

For some reason which Mr. Joy con- 


You May Lose a Lot of Battles— 
But Don’t Lose the Last One! 


“TNHERE’S one thought that gives me 
a lot of comfort,” says Mr. Hines. 
“You know this country of ours, the 


United States, has fought several wars 
and lost a whale of a lot of battles; but. | - 


we never yet lost a war. pe way or 
another, I’ve lost a lot of battles. But I 


sidered all-important, he decided that 
these absolutely must be mailed on a cer- 
tain date. Printers told him it was too 
big a job to be done in so short a time. 
Finally Mr. Joy explained to Hines, who 
was in the printing business himself, what 
he wanted. 

“Tl do it for you,” Hines said, “but 
only on one condition.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Promise me that, when it’s done and 
you get the bill, you won’t kick on the 
price. I’ll do the work for whatever it 
costs me, plus my regular profit. I can 
finish your job on time, but I'll have to 
turn my plant upside down. I don’t 
want to do that, and then have a fuss with 
you about the size of my bill.” 

“T agree!” replied Mr. Joy. 

Then began a great fight against time, 
and against something else; namely, the 
obstinacy of people who weren’t willing to 
undertake the unusual, even when it was 
obviously to their advantage. 

“First of all,” said Mr. Hack “I had 
to buy a lot of paper. There wasn’t 
enough of the kind I needed in Detroit. I 

ot Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Colum- 
us, and Cincinnati dealers on the wire; 
but there wasn’t enough in any of those 
cities, either. Finally [zot in touch with 
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Kalamazoo, where the paper was made. 


The manufacturer admıtted he had as 


much on hand as I needed. But he ac- 
tually objected to selling it to me; and the 
reason he gave was that I wanted so 
much it would cost a lot of money! I 
persuaded him. Then I had to get the 
paper to Detroit in double-quick time. 

y ordinary freight it would not have 
arrived for several days, whereas I needed 
it in a few hours. So I said to the rail- 
road people: 

“<Will you rent me an engine and three 
large box cars?’ 

“Will we what?’ they said. 

“Texplained. They had never heard of 
such a thing. ‘That would be awfully ex- 
pensive!’ they said. 

“I know that,’ I replied; ‘but it will 
be a lot more expensive if I don’t get the 
paper here.’ 

‘They said they would take it under 
consideration; but they considered so long 
that I couldn’t wait. Fortunately, there’s 
an electric line from Kalamazoo to De- 
troit, and I got the manager to agree to 
move the paper for me in a hurry. 

“I next had a great time 
getting the mailing tubes 
cut. There were only two 
machines in Detroit that 
could cut them, and only 
two men who knew how to 
operate the machines. | 
went to the man who owned 
the machines, told him how 
many tubes I wanted and 
when I wanted them. 

“*Tt can’t be done!’ he 
assured me. 

“*T think it can be done,’ 
I told him; ‘and, whether 
it can or can’t, it’s got to 
be! Go to your men and 
see what they say about 
tackling the job. Promise a 
lot of overtime.’ 

“He went. But he was 
sure beforehand that the 
men wouldn’t agree, and 
when he came back he told 
me, sure enough, that they wouldn’t. It 
makes a big difference in salesmanship 
if you expect that you're going to fail! 

“*Listen here!’ 1 said, ‘Tl tell you 
what [ll do. I'll buy your machines. 
We'll call in a lawyer and have a bill of 
sale made out. I'll pay you a fair price. 
At the end of the weak Pi give the ma- 
chines back to you!’ 


“TYE NEVER had heard of such a 
thing. He refused absolutely. 

“‘Very well, then,’ I said, ‘let me go 
out and talk to your men. If I can induce 
them to tackle the job, you'll certainly 
let them do it, won’t you? 

“Yes, he was willing to do that. So I 
hunted up the two machine operators. I 
had supplied myself with a fat roll of bills, 
so as to have plenty of cash for emergen- 
cies. Taking out this roll, I peeled off 
five tens and laid them in front of the first 
man, and five more for the second. 

“‘ Boys,’ I said, ‘how would you like to 
work seventy-two hours straight away, 
with this fifty to start with, and another 
fifty for each of you when you finish the 
job? Besides, you’re to get full wages for 
full time, time and a half for overtime, 
and double wages for the time your union 
says you should (Continued on page 157) 


He Has Faced Death in Polar 


Seas and Burning Tropics 


Frank Hurley, though not yet 35, has been to the Antarctic twice and has pene- 
trated the jungles of New Guinea, where he discovered a “lost tribe” of 
savages—The story of his thrilling adventures, which include a 
winter spent in hiding against the fury of the blizzard 
and a race with starvation across a frozen land 


By John Monk Saunders 


R ten months the “Endurance” 
lay locked in the fastnesses of the 
polar ice in the dim glow of the 
Antarctic night. On a certain 
desperate day the floe drove its 

weight of ice against che little 
ship. Her oaken beams 
arched upward under the 
terrific pressure, her ribs 
buckled and snapped, her 
sides opened and she groaned 
like a living thing—or a dy- 
ab Sia 

he “ Endurance” could en- 
dure no more. The icy sea 
poured into her crushed sides. 

The leader of the twenty- 
eight explorers ordered the 
ship abandoned, stores and 
equipment left behind, and 
each man to discard all but 
two pounds of his belongings 
in preparation for a march 
across the weaving ice to the 
nearest island, a barren rock, 
three hundred ‘and forty-six 
milés away. 

The three youngest pup- 
pies and the carpenter’s cat 
were shot, for weaklings could 
not be maintained on that 
terrible journey. ; 

Eight feet under water in 
the hold of the broken ship 
lay two sealed cans of mo- 
tion-picture film, the visual 
record of the struggles of the 
ill-fated expedition. 

One man made up his mind 
that, though he be guilty of 
stark disobedience to his chief 
at a time of grave peril, he 
would bring that record back 
tocivilization. Sohestripped 
off his clothes in the bitter 
temperature of the Antarc- 
tic, and went down into the 
water-filled hull of the boat. 
He came up with the flm— 
to meet his leader. 

For a dramatic moment 
the two men faced each 
other: the anger of the one 
against the unflinching determination of 
the other. 

But when the castaways started out 
over the ice through the rolling clouds of 
frost-smoke, with the thermometer at 
zero and with an aurora flickering faintly 
to southward, the two tins of film lay 
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snugly strapped on one of the dog sledges. 

he leader was Sir Ernest Shackleton. 
The man was Frank Hurley. 

A year ago a group of scientists under 

a young leader penetrated into the unex- 


plored wildernesses of New Guinea, the 
least-known inhabited portion of the 
earth, with two flying boats and a light 
two-masted vessel known as a ketch. 
They nosed their way up a strange river 
and came upon a mysterious, lawless land 
fragrant with giant lotus blossoms; a land 
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The end of the “Endurance,” the ship in which Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton set out for the South Pole. 
Antarctic Continent 350 miles away, this stout vessel was frozen fast 
for ten months in Weddell Sea, and then was crushed by the merci- 
less weight of the ice. Cast adrift upon the floe, Sir Ernest and 
four men went off to seek help, while twenty-two others battled 
for five months against starvation and cold. This marvelous 
picture was made by Frank Hurley a moment before the ‘‘Endur- 
ance” disappeared forever in the depths of an unfrequented sea 


With the shore of the desolate 


of head-hunters, of pigmies, and of canni- 
bals; of poisoned arrows and treachery. 
They found a tribe of savages of so 
Semitic a cast of countenance that but 
for their bronze skins and fantastic 
adornments they would have 
assed readily as one of the 
lost tribes of Israel. 

At the urgent invitation of 
the chief of the tribe the tiny 
party of whites landed from 
the boat and followed the old 
cannibal, who filled the air 
with protestations of safety, 
into the village of the head- 
hunters. It was a death 
trap. 

“Sambio, sambio!”” (peace, 
peace), cried the wily chief- 
tain as his hidden bowmen 

athered along the jungle 
ront to rush in and kill. 

Suddenly realizing his ex- 
treme peril, the leader or- 
dered a brilliant and spectac- 
ular break for the boat 
through a storm of arrows. 

_ The man who led his party 
into and out of that trap was 
Frank Hurley. 

One Sunday morning not 
lon ago New York awoke to 
find the photogravure sec- 
tions of the newspapers filled 
with amazing picturesof head- 
hunters in the heart of New 
Guinea. 

They were Frank Hurley’s 
pictures; and Hurley himself, 
fresh from his latest adven- 
ture, had brought them to 
America. 

Until a few weeks ago, 
when the views of these 
savages in their exotic 
country were published, 
most of us had never 
heard of this young man 
who, though not yet thirty- 
five, has completed a cycle 
of daring explorations prob- 
ably never equaled by any 
other man of his years. 

But Hurley isn’t through with his expe- 
ditions; his visit to America is a “breath- 
ing spell” before he sets out once more 
for the regions of the South Pole; and this 
time he will be the leader of a venture- 
some group of scientists and sailors. 

The reporters who flocked around him 


He Has Faced Death in Polar Seas and Burning Tropics, by Jonn Monk SAUNDERS 


following the publication of his New 
Guinea pictures found out that Frank 
Hurley was the obscure Australian com- 
mercial photographer who had followed 
Sir Douglas Mawson on his now-historic 
dash for the South Pole in r911. They 
learned that he was the man for whom 
Shackleton had cabled clear across. the 
world in 1914 to engage as photographer 
for the British expedition into the Ant- 
arctic. They found that during the 
World War he had been appointed to the 
highest position any Australian cinematog- 
rapher could hold, that of official photog- 
rapher to the entire Commonwealth 
Forces, and that he had been commis- 
sioned a captain. 

They learned that he had endured all 
that any man had ever been called upon to 
endure by thirst and hunger and exhaus- 
tion in the frozen reaches of the polar 
seas, in the blistering heat of the tropics, 
and on the battlegrounds of France and of 
Palestine. And they discovered that he 
had a charming personality and an en- 
gaging smile. 


APTAIN HURLEY is tall and straight 
and looks the trained athlete. He 
hasn’t the used-up, hard-bitten appearance 
of the adventurer, but appears fit and 
eager. His head is finely modeled and he 
has wide gray eves. It is impossible not to 
notice his great, strong, well-shaped hands. 
“Just let’s have a cup of tea to clear 
ny head,” he said when I asked him to 


tell me of his extraordinary life. “In two 
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Sir Ernest Shackleton, in the small boat off shore, coming to rescue his 
comrades who for five months had been marooned on Elephant Island, an Ant- 
arctic rock 400 miles from the tip of South America, where they had taken 
refuge when the “Endurance” went down. Setting out for help, Sir Ernest 
returned in a Chilean trawler, which is anchored beyond the ice mountain. 
Frank Hurley, one of the men rescued, made this picture with his last film, 
and he describes the incident as ‘The most dramatic moment of my life” 
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“When I was twelve years old,” he said, 
“T ran away from my home in Sydney, 
New South Wales, and worked for a time 
as a machinist. Later, I entered college 
for a technical course, and after that I 
set up as a professional photographer. As 
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(Above) Hurley’s dog team on an ice field 300,000 square miles in area. Th> 
sea is 6,000 feet deep at this point. The “Endurance,” in the background, 
drifted 500 miles with the floe before being crushed. (Right) Frank Hurley 

seen here in sledging garb (the picture was made within fifty miles of the South 
Magnetic Pole)—accompanied both Mawson and Shackleton to the Antarctic. 
Then he fought in the World War, and recently he discovered an unknown tribe of 
savages in New Guinea. He will soon lead his own expedition to the South Pole 


years of soaking and freezing in the Ant- 
arctic I never had a suspicion of a cold; 
and now, mind you, I’ve caught one in a 
New York hotel.” 

Under the influence of hot tea, Hurley 
launched swiftly into narrative and was 
never headed. He did not have to be 
prodded by questions or spurred on by 
suggestions; he talked vividly and with a 
refreshing sincerity. 


a matter of fact, I had been car- 
rying a camera with me ever since 
I was a very small boy. 

“My great opportunity came in 
1911 when Sir Douglas Mawson 
fitted out the famous Australasian Ant- 
arctic Expedition. I made up my mind 
to get the job of official photographer. 

“My application was lost in a shoal of 
others that flooded in upon Sir Douglas, 


and when I discovered that he was leav- 
ing for Adelaide I ran to the station and 
got on board his train. I sat down in the 
seat beside him and talked. For sixty 
miles I talked, and when I got off the 
train at the first way station I was 
official photographer of the Australasian 
Antarctic Expedition!” 

Captain Hurley recounted the start of 
the exploration which caught and held the 
interest of the world for two years: how 
the leader obtained large grants of money, 
assembled stores and gear; bought a stur- 
dy whaling ship; imported sledging dogs 
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from Greenland, and furs from Norway, 
and how he selected the finest scientists in 
the universities of Australia, and picked 
a crew of seasoned sailors. 

He told me how the high-spirited band 
sailed away from the “land of straw- 
berries and cream” into the chill heart of 
the Antarctic, where each was to be tried 
to the uttermost fiber of his soul, and 
where two of them were to lay down 
their lives. 


E DESCRIBED the first winter on 
desolate, gale-swept Adelie Land, 
where ceaseless hurricanes drove the men 
into a hut under an ice cliff, whence they 
stirred only to make scientific observa- 
tions and to cut fresh-water ice for 
drinking and cooking. He pictured the 
dreadful monotony of the life in the 
hut in the deep shadow of the Antarctic 
night, with the wind booming overhead 
at eighty miles an hour. 
cÀ curious, phenomenon occurred in 
those low temperatures,” he said; “the 
corners of boxes, points of rock, the 
creases of clothing all glowed with a pale 
blue light. We called it St. Elmo’s fire. 
It was caused by atmospheric discharges 
of electricity. 

“The most terrible experience of my life 
came that spring. Three of us started out 
from the main base to sledge to the South 
Magnetic Pole. The trip, a hazardous 
undertaking, was carefully worked out to 
consume seventy days. l 

“Sixty-seven miles out from the hut we 
deposited a five days’ supply of food in 
a snow cairn which we called Southern 
Cross station. We marked the spot with 
a stick visible for miles in the spotless 
whiteness of the snow fields, so that we 
could pick up the food on the final lap of 
our return journey. Two hundred miles 
out we established another food depot and 
we carried food for eight days with us on 
our sledges. 

“We marched to within fifty miles of 
the Magnetic Pole, when the cold, which 
bit right through our heavy arctics, the 
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Cecil Madigan, a scientist who was a member of the Mawson expedition, ‘‘leaning 


on the wind,” over a 150-foot precipice. 


In the barren Antarctic Adelie Land, 


where Hurley made this picture, the wind often blows steadily at a velocity 


of 100 miles an hour. 


uncertain weather, and a shortage of food, 
forced us to turn back. We wae the first 
leg of the return journey safely to the first 
food depot, and then struck out for 
Southern Cross station, one hundred 
and thirty-three miles away. 

“We were never to find that station. 
You probably do not know what a serious 
thing it is to miss a food station in a polar 
expedition. That was what cost Scott, 
the famous explorer, his life. 

“The tenth night found us four miles 
from the depot camped under our little 
tent and confident of finding it in the 
morning. 

“But a blizzard came down upon us 
whilst we were sleeping. We awoke, or 
rather the screaming of the wind waked 
us, to a dark, furious world of snow 
lashed along at a terrific velocity by a hur- 
ricane. No man could stand erect in it. 
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Hurley feeding the dogs in the dead of a midwinter Antarctic night. This 
flashlight picture shows the “Endurance” locked fast in the ice. The dogs 
lived in little igloos, or ‘‘dogloos,” as the snow mounds were called 


“It blisters your skin, 
ice cliffs, eats out the grain of wood, and polishes rusty iron,” 


cuts crazy etchings in the 
he says 


“You can’t know the power of a polar 
hurricane,” he said, “but you can get 
some idea of it if you understand that 
young trees and small houses are carried 
away by a sixty-mile-an-hour gale. In 
Adelie fond the wind blows at a hundred 
miles an hour. 


“THESE winds, loaded with sharp-edged 
ice particles, whipping along the snow 
fields, made it next to impossible to get 
out in the open. But we couldn’t lie 
there forever in our little shelter; unless 
the wind died down, we must make a 
dash. That was our only chance. 

“On this morning it was sixteen degrees 
below zero. We could not see two feet into 
the roaring drift. A winter in the hut had 
taught me that such a hurricane might 
blow for a week or a month without cessa- 
tion. No one could traverse that seventy- 
mile expanse of blizzard-swept territory. 
Our food depot was somewhere near, but 
we couldn’t hope to find it by groping in 
the dark. 

“The realization came to us all that we 
were in desperate straits. For two days 
and two nights we lay in our sleeping bags. 
We divided up the last remnants of food 
into sixths. Each man’s share amounted 
to one third of a biscuit, one third of an 
ounce of butter, and a drink made of a 
spoonful of condensed food and sugar, and 
a spoonful of alcohol from the cooking 
lamp. Oh yes, and three raisins, much 
the worse for wear. 

“Food is imperative in cold climates to 
heat the body, and in the polar regions 
frost-bite sets in immediately if the ex- 
tremities are allowed to get cold. 

“Late the second afternoon we went 
out and circled round and round in the 
blizzard in a futile attempt to find the 
food depot. Then we crept back to the 
tent, frozen, strangled, stung by the in- 
sane fury of the wind. 

“T told my two comrades that we must 
make a dash for home at all costs. They 
said it was impossible; but we made a final 
decision: ‘If it clears up,’ we said, ‘we will 
stay and hunt for the food cairn; if not, we 
will make a dash through the blizzard.’ 

“On the third (Continued on page 166) 


Nobody Else 
Can Do Your Thinking For You 


Unless you realize this you are likely to find yourself in the 
situation of the business executive who tells here 
remarkable personal story 


his 


OUR years ago this month I 

made the most important decision 

of my life. It was one of those 

sweeping decisions that knock 

all one’s fixed habits galley-west. 
If I had put my pants on wrong side out 
and walked down Main Street on my 
hands, I couldn’t have done anything 
more contrary to my nor- 
mal sense of the fitness of 
things. 

I shall never forget the 
September morning that 
opened this strange shift in 
the current of affairs. 
Charlie Morris, who looks 
after the law business of 
the company which I hap- 
pen to head, dropped into 
my office at five minutes 
after nine. 

„As usual, I was glad to 
see him. Charlie is one of 
those dynamic chaps who 
laugh at life and hit straight 
from the shoulder. No one 
could be with him for five 
minutes without catching 
some of his unquenchable 
enthusiasm. 


UST then I needed some 

of that enthusiasm. For 
two months I had been 
working day and night; 
and I was about at the end 
of my rope. Business had 
been going from bad to 
worse, until it had reached 
a level where it was silly to 
fall back on the “general 


into 


self. 


depression” as an alibi. 
Something was radically 
wrong. 


In an effort to diagnose 
that “something” I had 
been holding daily con- 
ferences with all my execu- 
tives—conferences that 
usually lasted most of the 
day, and sent us home with 
big batches of routine work 
to sweat over at night. Our 
merves were frazzled; and we showed it! 

“Well!” said Morris, “I’m glad I got 
here early enough this morning! I was 
here three times yesterday and the day 
before; and you were so tied up in some 
of your infernal conferences that I had to 
trot away. You’re getting to be as busy 
as a referee at an amateur prize-fight. 
‘Who’s running your business, anyway? 
‘You or that bunch of satellites you're 
hhobnobbing with all the time?” 

Charlie’s grin took the cdge off his 


stubborn he gets. 
conference as the ‘Cardiff Giant.’ 

“The third type is the man who ventures 
an absolutely honest opinion—but who begins 
to temporize when others argue against him. 
Little by little, his original idea gets shaved 
away until there isn’t enough of it left to stop 
a leak in a brass finger bowl. 
worse than useless; he’s a minus quantity.” 


remarks. But, even at that, I was a 
little nettled under the surface. 

“Sorry you missed me,” I said, rather 
curtly; “but I told my secretary I wasn’t 
to be disturbed. What’s up?” 

“Whole lot!” It struck me that 
Charlie’s smile wasn't quite as spon- 
taneous as usual. “But before we go into 


Why a “Conference” Seldom 


Gets Anywhere 


cn ID you ever stop to think,” Morris said 
to me, “that it’s almost impossible to 
get a disinterested. opinion in a conference? 
The ‘conferees’ naturally divide themselves 
First, there is the fellow 
who wants to stand in with the boss. He 
is always trying to anticipate his chief’s view- 
point. When he thinks he has ‘doped it out’ 
he will champion the idea with enthusiasm 
and try to give the impression that he origi- 
nated it. This is a sort of bootlicking. 


three classes: 


“Then, there’s a second type, represented 
by the fellow who prides himself on his inde- 
pendence. He’s so almighty set up about his 
ability to do his own thinking that he won’t 
even listen to a suggestion from the boss him- 


The more you talk to him, the more 
He’s about as useful in a 


that matter, I want to say a few words 
that are—well, friendly but not frivolous, 
if you get what I mean. That’s my way 
of giving notice that I’m in earnest, Tom. 

“I know your time is valuable,” he 
went on. “So is that of the baker’s 
dozen of other executives around this 
office. But do you happen to realize 
that my time is worth something, too? 
We represent other clients, and just now 
you're giving us more trouble than the 
whole kit and boodle of ’em put to- 


That chap is 


One thing I’ve been trying to 
ut is the contract ioe that 
Simmons lot you need for your overdue 
storehouse. How long since I sent that 
paper around here for you to study and 
sign? 
ay guess it’s two weeks.” 
“More like a month!” Charlie cut in 


sharply. 

“Perhaps it has been 
that long,” I admitted. 
“I meant to go over it 
carefully before this; but 
I want to give it my whole 
attention, and I’ve been so 


terribly i 


gether. 
see you a 


busy— 
. “You don't have to tell 
me youve been busy!” 
broke in Charlie again. 
“Don’t I know it? But 
you’ve got to act on that 
Simmons business at once, 
or the other people who 
are after that lot will buy 
it before you know it” 

Charlie ran his hand 
through his bushy red hai-, 
and hig face got pretty 
grave. 


“[™ GOING to speak 
painty, Tom,” he said. 
“What do you call the . 
way you have been speak- 
ing?” I demanded, with as 
much sarcasm as I could 
summon. 

“Well, more plainly then. 
This office is getting to be 
like the ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
—a ship under full sail with- 
out a hand at the wheel. 
Every time I come over to 
see you or any of the other 
executives, I’m met 
polite secretaries, who tell 
me that Mr. Whoosis is 
‘tied up in an important 
conference and can’t be 
disturbed. Is there any 
message for him?’. . . ‘Any 
message. Of course there 
isn’t any message!’ I can’t 
discuss law with stenographers. What I’m 
looking for is action, and if I can’t get it 
—well, I’ll send my ‘messages’ over here by 
an errand boy. te has more time to cool 
his heels and wrinkle his coat tails in 
yout reception-room than I have! No 

ard feelings, Tom. But it simmers down 
to this: If you folks are too busy. hob- 
nobbing together to tend to people who 
come to see you on business—why, it 
speaks well for your prosperity, but it 
lets me out!” (Continued on page 222) 
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“Uncle Jim” Owen and His Dogs 
Have Killed 1500 Cougars 


Thrilling adventures with the great cats that skulk in the Kaibab Forest, 
and hide in the caves and among the rocks of the Grand Canyon—By 
waging war on the cougars this veteran hunter has saved the 
lives of thousands of horses, cattle, and other animals 


By Thomas Heron McKee 


"LL never forget the night my pet 
horse was struck down by a cougar 
right near my camp, not two hun- 
dred yards from my dogs and me,” 
said “Uncle Jim” Owen, who has 
killed and captured more cougars than 


heart-rending cry of my poor horse will 
ring in my ears to my dying day.” 

Üncle Jim Owen is an elderly man of 
medium height with a soft, pleasant voice. 
There’s no swashbuckling about him. He 
doesn’t look like a champion killer. But 


reaches of the Kaibab Forest are stopped 
by the precipiton lip of the great gorge. 
The nearest house to his by any feasible 
road is eighteen miles, and the next one 


e 
ncle Jim is a Texan. For forty years 


has any other living man. 

We were sitting on the 
porch of his Bright Angel 
cabin on the northern brink 
of the Grand Canyon, in 
Arizona. I simply nodded, 
by way of indicating that I 
wanted to hear the story. 
From the manner in which 
it was told, as much as from 
the incident itself, I got a 
good idea of the determined 
spirit that animates this in- 
veterate enemy of the blood- 
thirsty cougar. 

“I was awakened sud- 
denly from my sleep,” went 
on Uncle Jim, “by the most 
frightful outcry I ever heard 
in all my life. It was shrill, 
and quavering with terror. 
For a minute I was so star- 
tled that I could neither 
move nor think. Then I 
realized that it was my 
horse, screaming in agony. 

“The dogs haleed in- 
stantly toward the horses, 
and I followed. But we 
were too late. My fine horse 
was in his’ death throes. 
Blood was spurting from a 
wound in his neck and his 
right flank was torn by the 
coupar: hind claws. 

“The next morning I fig- 
ured out how the thing had 
happened: The horse was 
picketed and the cougar 

ad crept up to him on the 
lee side, which was also the 
lee side of the camp. This 
accounted for the failure of 
the dogs to scent the cou- 


ar. 
“From the point where 
the cougar had leaped, to 


There’s No Use to Fight When 
You're Licked Before You Start 


“TYVERY pup has to have at least one try 

at a porcupine,” says “Uncle Jim” 
Owen. “But once is generally enough. He 
limps home stuck full of quills, and has a 
mighty poor time afterward. While no dog 
ever quite solves the ‘porcupine mystery’ to 
his satisfaction, almost every one of them, 
after the first meeting, is willing to keep his 
distance. 

“But the Airedale, who is fast, aggressive, 
and hardy, is such a fighting fool that he 
won’t learn to. let porcupines alone. He will 
tackle one of them, get badly whipped and 
lay off a couple of weeks for repairs. ‚When 
he gets well and meets another one, what does 
he do? Remember and pass by? Not by a 
long shot! He’ll go to the mat again with that 
porcupine, and get hurt worse than before. 
He seems to think that it’s a virtue to fight 
everything that offers to fight back, even 
though he’s whipped before he starts. 

“Tve seen people who were like that, too. 
They’re the ones who think action is worth 
more than judgment, and who tackle things 
without knowing or caring whether they can 
finish them. I reckon that they’re as useless 
in their particular walk of life as the Airedale 
is to me here in the Kaibab Forest.” 


he has been a professional 
guide and hunter, a large 
art of the time as a mem- 
er of the U. S. Predatory- 
Animal Service, theorganiza- 
tion which wages unremitting 
warfare against destructive 
animals in our national for- 
ests and parks. With the 
help of his dogs he has dis- 
posed of nearly 1,500 cou- 
ars, 1,100 of them in the 
aibab Forest. 

Occasionally Uncle Jim 

s with his dogs to other 
Scenes for short campaigns 
against the cougar; but he 
makes his headquarters in 
the Kaibab region, because 
its denizens are especially 
stubborn and wary. The 
canyon, with its side gorges, 
offers such safe refuges and 
breeding places, and near- 
by herds of livestock and 
deer provide such easy and 
tempting prey for these ma- 
rauders, that if they are let 
alone for even short periods 
they quickly increase in 
number and boldness: 

Knowing this fact, I was 
rather surprised that I didn’t 
see or hear a cougar as I 
came through the forest to 
Uncle Jim’s cabin. 

“Isn't that a little un- 
usual?” I asked him. 

Owen smiled, and replied, 
“You might make that trip 
every day for the next five 
years and not see one. [ 
myself can count on my 
fingers all the cougars I’ve 
seen, without my dogs to 
rouse them. Why, there 
are men who have been in 


the spot where the horse lay dead, was 
about twenty feet, and apparently my 
horse hadn’t moved from his tracks 
after being struck. The cougar had landed 
on his back, and dropped him almost 
instantly. 

“Next morning the dogs and I went 
after the animal. We got him. But the 
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a sign by the roadside near his cabin 
reads: 


Jim Owen’s Camp. 
Guiding Tourist and Hunting Parties 
A Specialty. 
Cougars Caught to Order. Rates Reasonable. 


Not far from his cabin on the northern 
brink of the Grand Canyon the southern 


this forest for years and years and never 
laid eyes on a cougar, even when their 
own stock was being killed by the beasts. 

“Never forget that the cougar is one 
of the wisest of all wild creatures. His 
eyes are so alert and his hearing so 
quick that he knows all that is going on 
about him. His powers of scent are so 
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keen that he even reads from the ground 
the doings of the other creatures that 
have crossed his path, days before. He 
understands perfectly, too, that his body 
gives off an odor that will betray him 
to the animals he seeks for prey, unless 
he approaches them from their lee side. 

“And that’s not all. The cougar knows 
how to drop down beside a bush or an old 
stump just the color of his own tawny 
hide, blending so perfectly 
with it that not even the 
sharp eye of a deer can rec- 
ognize hi When he sees a 
man accompanied by dogs 
he slinks away; but if the 
man is alone he will lie con- 
cealed and watch him. If 
you change your course sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, 
you may surprise bain in his 
ambush. Then he will jump 
and run. But this is just 
chance, and doesn’t happen 
often. 

“Cougars won’t eat poi- 
soned meat unless they’re 
starving, and never will they 
step into a trap except when 
it has been set so long that 
all human scent has van- 
ished from it and its vicinity. 
The rifle, of course, doesn’t 
help much against a beast 
you seldom see. It’s easy to 
understand why the stock- 
men dread the cougar so, 
and why my system of driv- 
ing them to bay with well- 
trained dogs has proved the 
only successful course.” 


“DUT you hear them of- 
ten?” I asked, remem- 
bering those shuddery ad- 
venture tales in which the 
cougar is made to utter a 
wild, discordant yell that 
never fails to chill the blood. 
“No, sir,” declared Uncle 
Jim. “They make little 
sound of any kind. Phe kit- 
tens mew much like the 
young of the house cat, and 
the older ones give a hoarse, 
guttural snarl when at bay 
and making faces at the 
dogs. The mother, too, 
gives a gentle little grunt 
to her babies as they fol- 
low her a-hunting. Outside 
of that, so far as I know, 
cougars utter no sounds.” 
“You mean that the cougar doesn’t 
give any kind of shriek or scream?” I 
asked in surprise. 

Owen looked at me curiously, relit his 
pipe, and said, “I’ve heard of that cou- 
gar scream before, even had it described 
to me by men Pd believe in most things. 
But Pi have to answer your question 
as I answered one from Colonel Roose- 
velt when he was here hunting with me 
some years ago. 

“While the colonel was on his way here 
somebody told him that we had` milk- 
white cougars. The man said he had 
seen them himself. The colonel believed 
him and was quite excited about the mat- 
ter. He wanted to know right away what 
his chances were of getting one of those 
white cougars. 
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“I had heard that yarn before too, and 
of course took no stock in it. As I hesi- 
tated a moment in replying the colonel 
guessed my thoughts. ‘There isn’t any 
such thing, eh? he said in his forceful, ab- 
rupt way. ‘That fellow lied to me, did 

e? 

“ Well, Colonel,’ I said, ‘let’s not say 
that he lied. But I’ve been in this forest 
a good many years and killed a good many 


“Uncle Jim” Owen, the arch-enemy of destructive animals, is 
seen in this picture on the porch of his Arizona cabin, with 
one of his cougar-chasing dogs by his side. 
years, ‘‘Uncle Jim,’’ a Texan by birth, has been a professional 
hunter and guide, most of the time as a member of the U. S. 
His cabin stands in the Kaibab 

Forest, on the northern brink of the Grand Canyon, and 
- there is no other house within eighteen miles of it 


cougars here and seen a lot more I didn’t 

et—and I’ve never seen a white one. 
Maybe I will, sometime, but between you 
and me I don’t expect to.’ 

“The colonel laughed and said, “That’s 
definite enough for me, Uncle Jim. There 
isn’t any such animal. But to please you 
we won t say that the man lied; we'll say 
that what he saw was a cougar with some 
snow on its back, and let it go at that.’ 

“Returning now to your question as to 
whether or not the cougar screams,” Owen 

roceeded, with a twinkle in his eye, “all 
Ean say is this: I’ve hunted cougars a 

ood part of my life, all the way from the 
Menan to the Canadian line, and I’ve 
never heard one scream. I may hear it 
yet, but, between you and me, I don’t ex- 
pect to.” š 
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“Tell me something about the catching 
of cougars, as your road sign says you do,’ 
I suggested. “What is the technique of 
the business?” 

“It takes three men with three ropes to 
do the job neatly,” explained Uncle Jim. 
“The cougar is driven into a tree by the 
dogs and then a rope is worked over its 
neck. A second rope goes over its hinder 
parts and a pull on this at the right mo- 
ment brings the cougar 
down with the neck rope 
still running over the limb 
on which he sat. Then the 
hind feet are snared and 
tied, a stout cord wound 
around the animal’s muzzle, 
and he is ready for trans- 
portation and delivery. I 
catch quite a number for 
menageries in different parts 
of the country.” 


RISING and fumbling in 
a table drawer Owen 
brought forth and showed 
me a photograph of a big, 
chained cougar, saying: 

“Here is a picture of one 
that had an odd experience. 
He was caught for the rep- 
resentative of a circus who 
came in here several years 
ago. We captured the an- 
imal not three miles from 
this cabin. The circus was 
then touring in New Mexico, 
and the man wanted to take 
it there by the shortest route, 
this being across the can- 
yon to the railroad, a te- 
dious, dangerous, four-day 
trip. Crossing the river at 
the bottom of the canyon 
was especially difficult just 
then. It took several men 
and horses to do the job; 
but it was accomplished and 
the beast put into a crate 
and shipped to Las Vegas. 
While bik unloaded at 
Las Vegas, however, the 
big, powerful fellow tore the 
crate to pieces, escaped, and 
was never seen again. All 
told, he had cost that circus 
man about six hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“You aren’t much afraid 
of cougars, then?” I sug- 
gested. 

“No, sir. Just have to 
be a little careful. Nobody 
fears them much around here—except 
Indians, who have an almost supersti- 
tious dread of the cougar. 

“One evening, a while back, a young 
Navajo rode into my camp and said he 
wanted to see a cougar caught alive. He 
had heard that I was doing it over here, 
and didn’t believe it. So he had ridden 
a hundred miles from the reservation, 
even swimming the Colorado River, to 
find out. ; 

“Well, as it happened, I was catching 
cougars then with a couple of lively young 
fellows to help me. So I invited the Nav- 
ajo to go along with us next morning. 
Pretty soon we had a year-old cougar up 
a tree. The animal was too small for 
my purposes and I was about to kill it, 
when the Indian (Continued on page 172) 


Jade and Justice 


The story of an unexpected witness 


By Alice Louise Lee 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY TOWNSEND 


T THREE o’clock ona chilly May 

15th, Chin Wing was painstak- 

ingly darning his socks in a 

tiny room in the basement of 

the Harris residence on Madi- 

son Avenue. Occasionally he repeated 

aloud words containing prominent r’s, 

rolling the letter violently over his tongue 

to prevent it from becoming an l. With 

proprietary pride, he surveyed his clean 

surroundings—the white walls, the narrow 

white bed, the small, spotless rug. But the 

object which he surveyed with the greatest 

ride was a bell at the head of the bed, a 

Pell that summoned him to the library, 

a room which he regarded as the ante- 
chamber of heaven. 

The little bell tinkled musically and his 
face glowed at the summons. A moment 
later he stood between the curtains at the 
entrance to the library, 
an erect, boyish figure 
ready for service. 

Behind the desk stood 
Robert Harris, the most 
important person in New 
York. At least, so Win 
believed, for men calle 
him “District Attorney,” 
and he seemed to have 
the power of life and 
death over many people, 
like a great Ca 
mandarin. He was punc- 
tuating his remarks to a 
man standing opposite 
by thumping hard on the 
desk with a shabby little 
notebook. This caller 
held his hat in one hand 
while the other absently 
covered a small package 
on the desk. is face 
was distorted with anger. 

“ And you,” he began, 
as Chin Wing entered, 
“knowing how I have put 
up with his ugly dispo- 
sition all these years, 
drew up such a will as 
that!” 

“I drew up your grand- 
father’s will at his dicta- 
tion, Herbert,” Harris 
interrupted. “He sent 
for me because of his life- 
long friendship for my 
father.” 

The other countered 
swiftly: “A little advice 
from the son of that 
friend would have pre- 
vented this outrage. You 
well know he’s only a 
doddering old fool.” 

“Herbert,” said Har- 
ris sternly, “remember 
that this same ‘dodder- 
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ing old fool’ gave you a start in business 
and has furnished you with a home.” 

At this thrust, the veins stood out on 
Herbert Dover’s forehead. “My start in 
business! A home! What’s that to a man 
of his means? A pittance given always 
with taunts and sneers.”’ His voice thick- 
ened with anger. ‘‘And then Allison comes 
along, and Grandfather chortles over his 
adventures as tramp and cowboy and 
sailor and what not. ‘Pioneer,’ Grand- 
father calls him, and boasts, yes, boasts! 
of Al’s resemblance to him, and declares 
Al’s doing what he would have done as a 
boy, if he’d had the ‘nerve.’ And so, after 
he’s tickled the old man’s fancy a few 
weeks he’s made heir to the greater part of 
the property. It’s unfair, I tell you!” 

Harris sat down and produced a check 
book. He spoke dryly: “Herbert, if you 
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Harris, Allison’s lawyer, and the judge turned toward 
lips were working convulsively. 


had treated your grandfather to fewer 

uarrels and more laughs, as your cousin 

llison has, things might have turned out 
differently.” Then, before the latter 
could reply, “I'll give you a check for 
those beads now, and if, as you say, you’re 
not certain which of two strings Mrs. Har- 
ris finally chose—” He looked up inquir- 
ingly. “You know she starts for Chicago 
this afternoon to visit her sister.” 

Dover nodded. His fury, deprived of an 
outlet in speech, dropped back deep within 
him, leaving a lowering surface. “I’m go- 
ing back to the shop now. She can send 
down and change if she wishes.” He spoke 
sullenly. 

Wing, with widening eyes, drew back 
into the shadow of the curtains, so that 
Dover on his way out did not notice him. 
The moment the room was freed of his 


His eyes were fixed 
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poisoning presence the boy .again pre- 
sented himself. 

“I no like man,” he informed Harris 
gravely. 

Harris, frowning after his caller, spoke 
more to himself than to his worried 
protégé. “Ungrateful cur! He and his 
grandfather have been quarreling daily 
now for many years—all the entertain- 
ment the old man got until Allison came. 
He always did like Allison. But what 

ssessed him to show that will to Her- 

rt! A match to gunpowder!” 

Suddenly Wing spied the little note- 
book, shabbier than ever from bein 
banged on the desk. “I solly it left here,’ 
he apologized as Harris picked it up 
again. He spoke in haste, forgetting his 
outstanding r’s. “I learn words when I 
clean loom.” 

Harris thumbed the leaves with friend] 
interest. They were filled partly with Chi- 
nese characters and parity with English 
words and proper names painfully traced. 
His own was among the latter, under- 
scored many times and, at sight of it, his 
face softened, for this was Wing’s prayer 
book, in the front of which were inscribed 
divine promises, always fulfilled, as the 
inscriber supposed, literally, while the 
last page contained the names of his 
“Amelican” benefactors, whom he daily, 
in gratitude, connected with the promises. 
The underscoring was due to the fact that 
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the witness stand. Its occupant was ghastly. His 


Harris had provided him with a so safe and 
beautiful home. 

“Which words are you learning, Wing?” 

Wing pointed them out and Harris 
read aloud slowly, “‘And we know that all 
things work together for good to them 
that love God.’ All things,” he repeated 
musingly. ‘Do you really believe that, 
Wing?” 

“‘Amelican God made dose words said,” 
Wing stated in a matter-of-fact voice. 
“God mean words He say.” 


ARRIS looked at the boy wonderingly. 
His faith was incomprehensible to the 
older man. But then Harris had never lain 
before a wayside shrine of Buddha in far- 
off China, with” bones broken and flesh 
bruised by a misguided father, and 
prayed for a relief which Buddha could 
not give! Harris had never known what 
it meant to have a s@-beautiful American 
missionary appear who said that God had 
sent her past that very shrine for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the suffering boy. And 
so, before he learned the American lan- 
guage, he made the acquaintance of the 
American deity, and the so-kind mission- 
ary sent him to that deity’s favored 
country, firm in the simple faith that 
“God mean words He say.” 
Harris returned the notebook to its 
trustful owner, and giving into the boy’s 
care the package his late caller had left, 


on the object they had heretofore persistently avoided 
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with directions to turn it over to Mrs. 
Harris, left the house. 

Proudly Wing sat down in heaven’s 
ante-chamber to await the arrival of Mrs. 
Harris. She came sweeping in from the 
street, a vision of loveliness. Wing rose 
up, adoring, and presented the package 
with unconscious grace. 

“My jade has come, Cosette!” she cried 
to her maid, who accompanied her. 

With eagerness she opened the package 
and held up a long string of beautiful green 
jade beads. “Oh! Herbert has sent the 
wrong string!” she exclaimed tragically. 
“How could he? Js there time to send 
them back?” 

There was time; and so Wing, entrusted 
with the commission, climbed to the top 
of a Fifth Avenue stage, his right hand in 
his coat pocket holding the string of jade, 
which Mrs. Harris had carelessly wrapped 
in tissue paper. Beneath the package was 
a note directed to a certain number on 
Twenty-third Street, the shop occupied 
by Herbert Dover, whose business it was 
to search out such Oriental curios as his 
customers desired. The note asked him to 
send the other string of beads. 

The bearer left the stage at Twenty- 
fifth Street and walked south through 
Madison Square, his right hand never re- 
linquishing its hold on the jade. As he 
neared Twenty-third Street the clock in 
the guardian tower above him began to 
strike the hour of four, 
furnishing a musical ac- 
companiment to his whis- 

ered words: “And we 
now... together... 
for... good.” He got 
no further. His right 
foot turned in a depres- 
sion in the walk and, 
despite both arms thrown 
vlend out to protect 
himself, he was hurled 
against an empty bench. 

e end of its back 
struck him in the pit of 
the stomach, whirled him 
over, and left him seated 
on the bench, dazedly 
conscious, but incapable 
of motion other than the 
painful effort to fill his 
collapsed lungs with air. 
He saw, but with no real- 
ization of its meaning, a 
piece of tissue paper a 
few feet ahead of him, 
caught up by the wind 
and eddied away, leav- 
ing behind it a long 
string of shimmering 
green. He saw, without 
making any connection 
with himself, a man 
emerge from one of the 
cross walks beside the 
green line, stop abrupt- 
ly, stoop, pick ıt up, and 
stand looking about him. 
He saw him tender the 
green line to a woman 
who was passing, saw her 
shake her head, saw 

| him drop the glittering 

| string carelessly into his 
pocket and pass slowly 
lout of sight. 

Then, with a final 
gasp and struggle, the 
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Suddenly Harris knew that his most vital desire of the hour 
was to help Wing recover his simple and attractive faith 


air poured into Wing’s lungs and, dropping 
his hand automatically into his pocket, he 
struggled to his feet. Unconscious that 
his fingers were closing on themselves and 
not on the jade, he made his way to Her- 
bert Dover’s shop. 

Much of Dover’s business came over 
the ’phone, and frequently days passed 
without a caller, while he was out combing 
the city for the articles ordered, leaving 
Richards, his bookkeeper and sole clerk, 
to keep the shop. This man was now the 
only occupant of the room. 

“Where Mistel Dovel?” Wing asked 
faintly, all the r’s jarred out of his system. 

The call of a Chinaman was so common 
an event in the Oriental shop that Rich- 
ards scarcely raised his eyes from the 
figures hicks revealed the profits of the 
business in which he had repeatedly failed 
to buy a coveted partnership. “Don’t 
know,” he replied absently. ‘‘Hasn’t been 
in since noon.” 

Wing withdrew his hand from his pocket. 
It was empty! He gave a low, startled cry 
and sought the pocket again. In vain. He 
lifted a drawn face to the bookkeeper. 
Then he saw it all again, and realized its 
significance, the tissue paper floating away 
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in the wind, the line of green on the asphalt 
pavement, where his right hand had 
hurled it when he fell; the arrival of the 
man—Wing could see him now, with his 
high, straight nose, looking about seeking 
the owner of the jade beads. The boy’s 
English deserted him, and without a word 
he turned and left the shop, mocked by 
his memory lesson: “All things . . . for 
good...” 


T THE moment that Wing’s joyful 

world was turning upside down, the 
man he sought, Herbert Dover, was stand- 
ing among the appalling ruins of his own. 
Like Wing, he was pale, shaken, and slow 
of realization; not at the absence of a 
string of jade beads, but at the presence 
of a body, unbelievably inert, an old man 
with shriveled skin, gone suddenly and 
eternally to sleep. The figure had slipped 
from its chair beside the library table— 
twenty minutes before. No, an eternity 
ago! And for the same length of time 
Herbert Dover, hatted and coated, had 
been standing motionless beside the table, 
clutching a revolver, numb with horror, 
his eyes dilated. The drawer of the 
table was open. His grandfather always 


kept the gun there. He had stood be- 
fide it as they quarreled. His fury 
had mounted at the thought of the 
will—the gun was suddenly in his 
hand—and now this— 

“God!” he breathed aloud; but the 
name was rusty on his lips. 

He dragged his eyes away from the 
object on the floor and looked at the 
clock. Four-twenty. It had hap- 

ned at four. The single shot had 

lotted out one stroke of the clock. 
Why had he come back here instead of 
going to the shop? It was an effort to 
remember. There had been fresh ar- 
guments to hammer home against the 
will—against Allison. 

Suddenly, out of the whirling blur 
about him the white face at his feet 
emerged with startling distinctness. 
Death had relaxed the muscles and 
smoothed away years of querulous life. 
Herbert stifled a cry. Wa this his 
grandfather grown young, or Allison 
grown old? 

The resemblance shocked him into 
action. His first constructive thought 
was to protect himself against the evi- 
dence of finger prints. With a clean 
handkerchief, he wiped the revolver 
and laid it on the rug. Then he 
clenched his chattering teeth and 
backed out of the room. 


(THE apartment house was an old one, 

remodeled to the extent of installing 
an elevator. This received the ab- 
stracted attention of a colored boy, 
who also did odd chores for the tenants 
while his car waited at the various 
landings. The Dovers had an apart- 
ment on the second floor, and Herbert 
recalled now with a throb of relief that 
when he came in the elevator was at 
the top of the house and that he had 
walked up the one flight. It was the 
maid’s afternoon out, and therefore no 
one knew of his presence. 

Opening the outer door of the apart- 
ment he stood on the landing, listening, 
prepared for flight. The elevatorboy was 
whistling on the floor above. Now was 
his chance. But,no. Someone had en- 

tered the hall below from the street—was 
coming up the stairs. He stepped back 
hastily and closed the door. Another in- 
stant and the footfalls ceased at the closed 
door. There came a sound of keys, and 
Herbert barely had time to reach his own 
room next the library when the door 
opened, closed again, and Allison entered, 
immediately raising a voice, not quite 
steady, directed toward the library. 

“Lo, old scout,” he called, with the 
easy familiarity his grandfather loved. 
“What's the latest word with you?” 

As Herbert from his retreat noted the 
unsteady voice, an idea laid hold of him, 
bred of his hate for the favored grandson, 
and terror of what he had done to the 
Thing toward which Allison was moving. 
And as the latter, still talking, entered the 
library, Herbert stole through the hall, 
stepped across the landing, and summoned 
the elevator. 

“Grandfather!” he heard Allison cry. 
“My God! Grandfather!” 

The elevator creaked downward. The 
door slid back. The elevator boy and 
Lathrop, the tenant on the floor directly 
over the Dovers, faced a shaken and pale 
man, hatted (Continued on page 228) 


If You Don’t Like It, Do It! 


That is the one way to gain physical, mental, and moral vigor— 
The road to ill health, failure, and weakness of every ` 
sort is the one called “Doing as you please” 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


Butithasstuck in my mind, 

and I consider it about the 
best universal pill I ever heard of. It will 
come nearer curing most of the things 
that are the matter with us than an 
other remedy, physical, mental, or monl, 
that has ever been proposed. 

There are two ways of looking at the 
troubles that afflict us: One 
is to find their explanation in 
the acts of other people, or 
in circumstances, orin fate— 
in other words, somewhere 
outside ourselves. This is 
the way of the fool and the 
weakling, as a general rule. 

The other way is to seek 
for the root of the diffculty 
within one’s self. And this, 
as a general rule, is the way 
of the wise man. 

This is applicable all 
along the line; from the 
whining individual who, 
when he fails, says it was 
because he “never had a 
chance” and did not re- 
ceive the help he deserved, 
to the whining class or na- 
tion that attributes its woes 
to the wrong acts of other 
classes or other nations, and 
not to its own defects or 
misdeeds. 

Of course, I do not deny 
that all of us suffer from 
the misdeeds of others. We 
sometimes do. Every one of 
us has probably been cheated, or abused, 
or wronged more or less; but, inthe long run, 
the one and only human being that can 
finally put me down and out is myself. No 
other person, no other power, can save me 
unless I codperate; and no other person or 
power can ruin me unless I help in it. 

here is not much hope for any human 
being until he gets this creed fimly fixed 
in his mind. 

A good deal has been said recently about 
vitamines in food. Nobody ever saw a 
vitamine. But, for that matter, nobod 
ever saw an electron, or an atom. Whic 
reminds us that the most important things 
in the world are not the biggest in size, 
and that the determining factors of suc- 
cess and failure, even of life and death, 
are often entirely invisible. 

Scientists tell us that these vitamines 
roduce health; if they are lacking in our 
‘ood we get all manner of diseases. We 

used to think that there were only three 
food values; namely, fats, proteins, and 
carbohydrates. Now we are told that 
we can starve to death on these foods, 
if what we eat does not contain some of 
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these mysterious and invisible vitamines. 
Even foods that contain little or noth- 
ing of what we used to call food values, 
such things, for instance, as spinach, let- 
tuce, radishes, and tomatoes, are of great 
importance, because they are full of 
vitamines of one kind or another. Vita- 
mines seem to be things that, while they 
are not properly food, yet are necessary in 
order to make othe? foods nourish us. 
There are also soul vitamines, spiritual 


Which is More Fun, ` 


Giving Up or Bucking Up? 


K HERE are two kinds of pleasure in 
the world,” says Doctor Crane. “One 
is the pleasure of overcoming and the 
other is the pleasure of yielding. If we 
give ourselves up to the pleasure of yield- 
ing, the end is boredom, or perversion— 
the eventual destruction of our ability to 
enjoy anything at all. If we persist in the 
pleasure of overcoming, and do the things 
we do not like until we have learned to 
like them, we grow strong and vigorous, 
and our capacity to enjoy things con- 
stantly increases.” 


or mental vitamines. What | mean is 
this: After a man has learned all the rules 
for success, and has followed all the ad- 
vice found in books and teachers, he can- 
not succeed unless he has the vitamines of 
courage, will power, and self-mastery. 


N° ONE can do another person good, 
unless that other codperates to do 
himself good. Helping people is the 
hardest business in the world, because so 
many will not help themselves. 

The great business of getting on—get- 
ting better and getting ahead—depends at 
the last upon one little thing, and that is 
our willingness to do what we do not like 
to ao. 

The beauty of this is that, if you make 
yourself do a thing you hate, after a while 

ou will cease to hate it and will come to 
ike it. I have tried that out on myself, 
and I know it works. 

Every morning I spend a certain length 
of time at my desk, doing the kind of work 
that most people say they cannot do un- 
less they “‘feel like it.” hoon day Idoa 
certain amount of creative literary work. 


The average man thinks he cannot write 
an article unless he has an inspiration, 
which is true enough. But he thinks, 
further, that there is no use for him to 
attempt to write an article unless the in- 
spiration comes. This is also true. But 
one thing is overlooked: 

Inspiration does not come wholly by 
chance or by luck. It.can be trained to 
come at a certain time. You can get into 
the habit of being “inspired” at a certain 
hour, just as surely as you 
can get the habit of taking 
your morning walk, or of - 
doing your daily dozen. 

I suppose every writer is 
asked, ‘Where d you get 
all your ideas?” I can an- 
swer that question for my- 
self. 
At first, when I began to 

follow this program of regu- 

lar work, I often found my- 
self sitting at my desk 
without being able to think 
` of a thing to write about. 

But I wrote anyhow! Some 

of this writing was very bad, 

and I had to throw it away. 

But the next day I wrote 

again at the same hour. I 

kept this up_ persistently. 

Many a time I didn’t want 

to do it. I made myself do 

what I did not like to do. 

I kept this up for weeks and 

months. 

As a result, I do not have 
to make myself go to work 
any more. My work draws 
me to itself. Í cannot help 

working. I am unhappy when I do not 
get a chance. I am just as keen for my 
work time as any drunkard is for his 
habitual glass of whisky. My work is 
sheer delight. I can think of no kind of 
fun that is better. 

In the summer of 1923 I took what most 
people would call a vacation of three 
months. During June, July, and August 
I traveled through Japan and China. But 
I took my work along with me. Every 
morning on this alleged vacation I did m 
usual stint. I did not do this because 
had to, but because I wanted to. I could 
think of nothing else to do at that time 
that was more fun than my work. 

This illustrates how, by persistently 
doing the thing you do not lige to do, you 

et, after a while, to the point where you 
ike to do it and are unhappy without it. 

All there is to character is the forma- 
tion of habits. You go to the devil by slid- 
ing into bad habits; and you save yourself 
by climbing up into good habits. You go 
to the devil by doing what you want to 
do, and nothing else. You save yourself 
by persistently (Continued on page 103) 
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A moderate- priced Dutch Colonial house, designed by Dwight James Baum, of New York 
City. Wide overhanging eaves and dormer windows are features of this attractive home 


Look Out for These Mistakes 
When Building a Home 


Don’t start work until you know where all the money is coming from, and 
don’t try to plan a house without expert assistance—The fifteen 
commonest mistakes that home-builders make, and 
stories of people who have made them 


By L. Porter Moore 


President of the Home Owners Service Institute, New York City 


MAN said to me the other day, 
“My wife will be thirty years 
old next week, and this morn- 
ing she told me that she 
wanted me to buy a pedometer 
for her birthday present.” 

“That’s great!” I said. “She evidently 
likes to take long walks.” 

“T can’t say that she likes them,” he 
remarked; “but she takes ’em just the 
same.” 

“Country hikes with you?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “kitchen hikes all by 
her lone self.” ; 

“Oh!” said I, “you live in a house 
where the kitchen is so badly planned that 
your wife has to walk sixteen miles while 
she prepares one meal.” 

Kouwe guessed it,” he replied gloom- 
ily. “And that isn’t all that’s wrong with 
the place. Our family motto isn’t ‘God 
bless our home,’ but ‘Drat the man who 
built this house! ” 

“Well, if its any comfort to you,” I 
said, “let me tell you that most other 
folks have the same motto, or, at least, 
good reasons for adopting it.” 
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“I live in a rented house,” he began; 
but I cut him short. 

“They all do it!” I declared. “If you 
planned your own house, you’d make mis- 
takes. I know because my job is to help 
people not to make these mistakes—and 
they need a lot of helping!” 

Every reader of this article can sym- 
pathize with that man. For we all live in 
houses; but no house is one hundred per 
cent perfect. Yet most of the mistakes 
made in planning houses could be avoided. 
Even after the house has been built, some 
of these mistakes can be corrected with- 
out great expense. Others cannot be 
remedied except at a prohibitive cost. 

So it pays to know what to look for in 
a house, or in an apartment, which you 
may be intending to rent. Above all, it 
pays to know something about planning a 
house and what it will cost, if you think 
of building one. 

I have made a special study of houses 


that cost fifteen thousand dollars or less; 


and I know that there are literally hun- 
dreds of chances to make errors in the 
arrangement and the equipment. If a 


house is planned by men, without con- 
sulting a woman, the interior is likely 
to be unattractive, or inconvenient—or 
both. 

But a woman herself usually makes a 
mess of it in many ways, if she tries to get 
along without the assistance of a compe- 
tent architect. 


A WOMANof my acquaintance put upa 
house last year. Her husband arranged 
the finances and then left all other mat- 
ters to her. She had lived in the house 
but two months when she discovered a 
whole flock of mistakes, especially in the 
kitchen, where the laundry equipment is 
located, and in the dining-room. The 
electrical outlets have old-fashioned screw- 
in sockets, instead of the kind that can 
be pushed into place, and there is no pro- 
vision for light near the laundry tubs. 
Moreover, the faucets in these tubs are so 
short that it is impossible to draw water 
from them into a pail, and they are not 
threaded for the attachment of a hose. 
The woman stands in her own light when 
at the kitchen sink or the built-in ironing 
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board. The number of electrical outlets in 
the dining-room is insufficient, and there 
is no provision in the living-room for a 
floor lamp. 3 

The bedrooms are equipped with chain 
switches suspended from the middle of the 
ceiling. You know what that means, for 
you Fave gone into a dark room and 
swung your arms around wildly trying to 
locate the cord that turns on the light. 
But, worst of all, that house is so miser- 
ably arranged that the housekeeper is 
compelled to walk many needless miles 
every day in doing her work. 


P AXPERIMENTS made with a pedom- 
Dies little instrument which, when 
attached to the body, registers the number 
of steps taken—show that a woman, in 
reparing three meals, and doing the other 
koenak inan ill-planned six- or seven- 
room house, must take over twenty-seven 
thousand steps a day. That is about eight 
miles, measuring short steps and all! 

A rearrangement of the kitchen equip- 
ment, dining-room, and hallways in that 
same house would reduce the house- 
keeper’s walk by one half, while she did 
exactly the same amount of work. 

Recently a woman told me the experi- 
ence she and her husband had with their 
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new home. They selected a set of plans 
that seemed entirely satisfactory. 

When the framework of the house was 
up, the man and his wife rode out one 
Sunday afternoon to look at it. The 
living-room was too small to suit her, so 
she ordered the contractor to make it two 
feet wider. As the house progressed, she 
inspected it each Sunday, and frequently 


discovered other things she wanted 
changed. All told, she ordered ten 
alterations. 


The bill for the changes simply flabber- 
gasted her. It was $850, a little more 
than ten per cent of the total investment 
they had contemplated. She had never 
dreamed the cost of the alterations would 
exceed $175, but changes of this sort are 
what contractors call “extras,” and ex- 
tras are always expensive. It seemed 
simple enough to enlarge the living-room; 
but actually the contractor had to make 
some important readjustments in the 
foundation sills. Some dining-room win- 
dows she ordered were not of stock size. 
‘They had to be made to order, and that 
was costly. 


Her mistake was in altering plans after 
work was under way. Had she’gone over 
the plans carefully with an architect, and 
had him make alk desired. changes in the 
drawings, the additional cost would not 
have exceeded $350. 

Sometimes home-builders practice short- 
sighted economy. I know a family who 
obtained plans calling for a $9,000 house. 
They whittled here and there, substi- 
tuted cheap for good materials, and 
finally got the estimated cost down to a 
little under $8,000. The original plans 
had been prepared by a careful architect 
who had saved every dollar he could with- 
out injuring the durability of the house. 
But his clients would not follow his ad- 
vice, and as a result they have a mighty 
poor house. The cheap composition 
shingles on the roof have curled up like 
old shoes, the floors are full of cracks,and 
the stairway creaks. The pipes in the 

lumbing system are of inferior quality. 

he steam-heating pipes, where exposed, 
are not insulated, and therefore much 
heat is lost, causing the coal bill to be 
higher than necessary. That house never 
will be the home they wanted; and, what 
is more, the upkeep cost will soon offset 
the saving they effected in the initial cost. 

Two months ago a young friend of mine 


This kitchen was 
designed foradem- 
onstration house 
put upin Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the 
“Better Homes in 
America” cam- 
paign. The posi- 
tion of the range, 
sink, and cabinets 
was worked out to 
save the house- 
keeper every possi- 
ble step 
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came into the office, dropped wearily into 
a chair and sighed, yank goodness, 
that’s done!” 

“What’s done?” I asked him. 

“T’ve just paid my last note,” he re- 
pied: “And I want to tell you something: 

f you ever see another man who is trying 

to put up a mansion on a cottage income, 
tell him to stop, look, and listen!” 


AT THE time this man built, he was 
drawing a fair salary, but had never 
formed the habit of saving. He was ex- 
pecting a substantial raise in pay within 
a few months; and when he and his wife 
were calculating their resources, they in- 
cluded that expected raise. He was in a 
pana to build a $7,000 or $8,000 house, 

ut his wife wanted a better one. Other 

oung couples, friends of theirs, had fine 

ouses, she said, and, “If they can do it, 
we can, too!” 

He contracted for a $13,000 house, 
made financial arrangements to begin the 
work, but could not borrow enough money 
on the first mortgage to carry it through. 
Then he gave a second mortgage to the 
contractor, borrowed some money on a 
note endorsed by three friends, and kept 
the job going. Finally, the house was 
completed and they moved in. 

But bad times were ahead for him. His 
company was hard hit by a general busi- 
ness depression, and so he failed to get a 
raise in salary. That was his undoing. 
Within two years he had to sell his place, 
and at a disadvantage, too, for when he 
built prices were at the peak, and when 
he sold the after-the-war depression had 
set in. He found himself more than three 
thousand dollars in debt even after the 
sale. 

The dream home he and his wife had 
counted on turned out to be a nightmare 
because he made two big mistakes: First, 
he attempted more than his savings and 
income warranted, and, second, he let the 
contract before he had completed financial 
arrangements. (Continued on page 201) 


An inexpensive, six-room New England Colonial house, designed by John Floyd 
Yewell, of New York, and awarded first prize in one group of small-house plans 
submitted to the “Own Your Home” expositions of New York and Chicago 
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Sleep is Great Stuff! 


It is wonderful when you can get all you want of it, and it is still more wonderful 
when you have to take what you can get of it—There are Snooze- 
Fighters and there are Insomniacs, but as for me 
I try to take mine or leave it alone 


LEEP is man’s process of being null 
and void. f 
Sleep, e Johnson used to 
say, is “What a man am when he 
ain’t. 

Sleep is Sweet Essence of Unconscious- 
ness. 

Sleep is man’s condition when closed 
for repairs. 

Yet not nearly enough fuss is made 
over sleep. It is an important factor in 
the life of a nation. But the Government 
does nothing to promote it, except to issue 
bureau reports, Con- 
gressional Records, 
and Presidential 
messages. It is high 
time one of the 
great, if any, parties 
came out with a 
plank in its platform 
standing firmly for 
“Sleep Enough For 
All,” and guaran- 
teeing that ever 
voter shall get his 
or her share. 

There are tens of 
thousands of people 
in this country who 
are flat failures’ at 
sleeping. They just 
can’t do it with any 
success. They say 
that Rip Van Win- 
kle and the Sleep- 
ing Beauty were the 
two meanest people 
in the history of 
the world, because 
they didn’t leave a 
set of instructions. : 

Sleeping needs to be standardized. No 
two persons sleep alike. One sleeps best 
on his left side, another on his right side. 
One finds unconsciousness comes fastest 
when on his back, another when on his 
stomach. 
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HEN there is the Contortionist Slum- 

berer. I once knew a man who never 
could sleep except with his head over the 
edge of the bed. Until they closed in 
slumber, his eyes were focused on the 
design in the bedroom rug. 

The landlady put into his room a new 
rug without a design, and it broke up 
his sleep for weeks. . i 

Some people can’t sleep without having 
their head on a pillow. Some have to have 
two pillows. Some can’t sleep on soft 
mattresses. Some can’t sleep on hard 
ones. Thousands think that a position 
with the hands over the head makes for 
sound slumber. 

Some sleepers are governed by condi- 
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By H. I. Phillips 


tions. Many persons who ordinarily are 
very accomplished sleepers can’t get in a 
wink when in a room at a great height. 
Put them on one of the upper floors of a 
skyscraper hotel and they go to pieces. 

“What if there should be a fire to- 
night?” they think, and they picture 
themselves hanging to the window sill 
twenty stories above the street in a cold 
breeze, while the firemen and spectators 
below yell soothingly, “Don’t do any- 
thing till you hear from us!’ 

Others are beset -by fears of a possible 
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A Phillips portrayal of the city apartment-house zone where he slept 


untroubled and undisturbed 


nightmare in which they would arise and 
step calmly out into space. I heard of a 
traveling man once who used to handcuff 
himself to the bedpost whenever he drew 
a room on an upper floor. The thought 
that he might jump out of the window and 
take the bed with him never seemed to 
bother him, although it used to worry the 
management. 

There are people who can’t sleep on the 
ground floor of a building. I’m that way 
myself. I always feel that sleeping in a 
room with the window opening on the 
ground floor is about as comfortable and 
restful as sleeping in a doorway. I insist 
upon a certain amount of privacy. There 
always is the feeling someone might reach, 
in and grab me; although I have been as- 
sured that whoever did so would lose no 
time throwing me back. 

Some people must have absolute quiet. 
Some like noise. Hundreds of men sleep 
in the waiting stations of the New York 
subways every night. They stretch out 


on the platform benches and sleep deeply 
all night, with subway trains roaring in 
one ear and out the other, as it were. 

The champion sleeper is the man who 
can sleep in a room facing one of those 
enormous electric light signs which alter- 
nately throws his room into brilliant illu- 
mination and then into complete darkness. 
It makes one feel like a short circuit. 

I envy the man who can sleep in a 
desolate, unfamiliar place during a storm. 
The weirdest night I ever passed through 
was one summer on the-outermost of the 
Thimble Islands in 
Long Island Sound. 
I had landed there 
from a sailboat with 
a party of BA 
per associates. We 
put up for the night 
in an abandoned, 
ramshackle build- 
ing on the wind- 
ward side. Accord- 
ing to legend, these 
islands had once 
been the haunt of 
pirates. 

Trying to sleep in 
that building with 
the rain beating and 
whipping against it, 
the o creak- 
ing an apping, 
d the wind howl- 
ing wildly through 
the eracks was a 
good trick—if you 
could do it. My 
own difficulties were 
added to by the play- 
. E fulness of one asso- 
ciate, who insisted upon sitting over in a 
corner in the darkness, moaning over 
and over again: “What did you do 
with the body-y-y-y-y-y?” We stunned 
him with an oar, and I finally got to sleep 
by putting on a hard hat and tying it 
over my ears. 


EVERYBODY has a different sleeping 
position, or “stance,” as they call it in 
golf. Nobody seriously considers “form.” 
And there’s no use taking lessons from a pro- 
fessional, to get the fine points. Just take 
whatever sleeping position will give you 
distance and direction. The important 
thing is to sleep straight down the fair- 
may avoiding the rough and the bunkers. 
golfing friend insists there is such a 
thing as the “follow through” in sleepin 
form. ‘‘When you get your position, an 
your nerves are all set for a long drive 
into slumberland, you must follow 
through, or you won’t get any distance,” 
he argues. 
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“What do you call good distance?” we 
asked. 

“Oh, at least eight hours,” he replied. 

The reason why some people foozle 
their game in sleeping is that they don’t 
study their methods and try to correct 
their mistakes. When a man goes to sleep, 
he figuratively -takes his consciousness, 
sets it on a little tee on his own forehead, 
and tries to knock it for a row of morphine 
tablets. If his form is right, he does so 
and gets null and void very quickly. A 
nervous man may require several strokes 
to get results; but three is considered par. 
But if a man lies in bed hour after hour, 
striking desperately at his consciousness 
without being able even to knock it off 
the tee, he is way off his game, and some- 
thing should be done about it. 


"THE more you think about sleep, the 
more you realize there’s a good idea 
behind it.: Of course you’ve got to know 
how to handle it. Some people overdo it. 
They go around, taking one sleep after 
another, never knowing when they have 
had enough. They become addicts. 

“Have another nap,” urges old Joe 
Morpheus. 

“No, I’ve had all I can stand,” coun- 
ters the Steady-Sleeper feebly. 

“ Aw, come on!” pleads VANER 

“Well—all right,” surrenders the old 
Sleep-Soak. “One more won’t do me any 
harm.” 

Then there are some people who sleep 
so little it may be aul they never in- 
dulge. They are almost total abstainers. 
Snooze-Fighters, in a manner of speaking. 
This class includes the men who never touc 
sleep except for medicinal purposes; men 
like the Hot Sport and the Live Wire, 
who never have cultivated a taste for 
slumber. They have tried it from time 
to time but somehow haven’t seemed to 
care much for it. And the same class in- 
cludes the Insomniac, the unwilling vic- 
tim of sleep prohibition. The Insomniac 
loves it, but he is in the position of the 
man who can’t get it any more. 

In between these two classes there are 
the sleepers who have perfect control. I 
used to be in this class. In fact, I was a 
member in good standing until a short 
time ago. I was what might be called a 
trained sleeper. My parents had brought 
me up to enjoy it, but never to become a 


slave to it. Sleep, I had always been 
taught, was a good thing if you didn’t let 
it get the upper hand. The grave danger 
lay in developing an appetite for it. 

Any mumber of agar ae and relatives 
who used to fall asleep with singular ease 
at any and all hours of the day and night, 
were pointed out as “horrible examples.” 
I remember a second-cousin named Otis, 
who used to fall asleep standing up. He 
once fell asleep while playing first base on 
a village baseball team. They say that he 
was doing well on a football eleven in his 
youth until there was a play that required 
him to lie down and hold the football in 

osition for a kick. But the minute he got 
into that position he fell asleep. The team 
was penalized fifteen yards for offside 
slumber, or something of the sort. 

I made it a point to guard against fall- 
ing a victim to such an over-developed 
taste for sleep as this, and I was very suc- 
cessful. It was my boast that I could take 
my sleep or leave it alone. 

About eight hours out of twenty-four 
was my normal capacity. I was very 

articular about getting it, and as soon as 

assailed the old excelsior I always got 
it. I had no method of approach, no par- 
ticular stance, no sleeping “form.” I was 
just instinctively a skilled sleeper. That 
was the condition until very recently. 
Now all is changed. It is not a matter of 
a mere sleeping slump. I am as wide 
awake as a Marathon dancer. I hear the 
clock peal off the hours. It’s very terrible! 
And I have just found out what the 
trouble is. 


Mor of my life I have lived in a city 
center, for the past six years in the cen- 
ter of Manhattan. A few months ago I de- 
cided to move to the suburbs. Every man 
has to live in the suburbs at least once. It 
is like having the measles, or the whooping 
cough. 

Well, I bought one of those modern 
Colonial homes of the six-baths-and-two- 
rooms type in Bayside, Long Island. Bay- 
side is one of those quiet Tiete were 
“twenty minutes from New York as the 
bull flies.” It is situated on the Long Is- 
land Railroad, between two golf courses 
and the home of James J. Corbett. It has 
a moving-picture house, a branch post 
office, two police booths, a volunteer fire 
department, any number of bicyclists, 
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and a railroad station entirely surrounded 
by real estate agents. Its principal ex- 
port is commuters. 

It is very peaceful in Bayside. In fact 
the nights are so quiet you could hear a 
pin drop. The trouble is that nobod 
drops one. Which is why I can’t sleep. if 
all dawned upon me very suddenly the 
other morning. I was aeleuintine another 
Sleepless Night by trying to figure it all 
out, when the realization came to me that 
the whole trouble was the lack of noise. 
I am a sound sleeper and the more sound 
the better. 


N Manhattan Island I lived in West 

Fifty-fifth Street, so near Columbus 
Circle that I could go to the roof and pitch 
quoits at the statue of Christopher Co- 
lumbus with moderate success. Home 
was a three-room apartment high up in 
one of those Nearly de Luxe apartment 
houses, with West fda doormen, East 
Indian elevator boys, and Cigar Store 
Indian telephone operators. It had hot 
and cold arguments, running disturbances, 
open riots, steam pianos, and all-night 
saxophone, cornet, and bass drum service; 
in fact, all the usual improvements. 

It was exquisitely noisy without and 
within. An endless chain of taxicabs 
wheezed, sputtered, hiccoughed, and 
whiz-banged through the street all night 
long. Huge trucks rumbled and roared 
by with the noise of heavy artillery. 
Player-pianos tinkled merrily. There was 
a never-ending sound of bie chips rat- 
tling. Now and then there would be a dull 
loon broadcasting the news that 
some tenant had just been buried among 
the ruins of his kitchenette and home- 
brew. From a dozen nearby cabarets and 
dance halls came the music of jazz orches- 
tras. Every little while the fire apparatus 
would dash by, or an ambulance, or a 
police-wagon. Once a week I could posi- 
tively depend on a race through the street 
between a couple of gunmen in a stolen 
auto and a couple of policemen in a de- 
partment flivver, with accompanying 
popping of pistols. 

Although I didn’t appreciate it at the 
time, it was all very soothing to me. 
Without realizing it, | had become accus- 
tomed to major disturbances to such a 
point that I had to have them if I- was 
to enjoy a good (Continued on page 206) 


Far from the madding throng—where the extreme quiet kept him tabulating sheep hour after hour 
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Tricks of Amateur Smugglers 
Who Try to Beat the Customs 


Most people are honest, and don’t want to dodge the payment of duty; a few 
are deliberately dishonest, while others are ignorant of tariff laws—Pre- 
cious stones are found in fountain pens, and in cakes of soap; 
while one woman had a silver fox muff around each knee 


An interview with Frederick J. H. Kracke 
Appraiser of Merchandise of the Port of New York 


Reported by Norman E. White 


FEW years ago, a young man from 
Virginia was one of the passen- 
gers on a transatlantic steamer 
arriving at a certain New York 
pier. When the customs officer 

came to examine his trunks, the young 
man had the lids open and everything 
ready. 
p haven’t anything to declare,” he 
said cheerfully, “except a few suits of 
London clothes, some technical books, 
and a German rifle.” 

He seemed to be in high spirits, and 
the explanation came a moment later 
when he confided to the examiner that he 
was going straight home to get married. 
The customs officer, who seldom encoun- 
tered so much good humor among people 
on a steamship pier, responded with 
hearty congratulations. 

Whereupon the young man said, “Say! 
Don’t you want to see what I’ve brou he 
over as a wedding present to the girl I’m 
going to marry?” f 

He took a box out of his pocket, opened 
it, and proudly displayed a beautiful 
diamond pendant. The examiner looked 
at the glittering ornament with a calcu- 
lating eye. : 

“It’s surely a beauty,” he said admir- 
ingly. “How much did it cost? About 
five hundred?” 

“Five hundred and thirty, in Paris.” 

The examiner glaneed at the young man 
curiously. “I guess you don’t realize that 
you’re technically guilty of smuggling, do 
you?” 

The traveler’s smile changed to a look 
of amazement. ‘For heaven’s sake, 
why?” he demanded. 

“Because you didn’t list this pendant 
with the rest of your purchases. I’m 
sorry but you'll have to fork over eighty 
per cent of the price, or exactly four hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars, before you 
can take it off the dock. You certainly 
didn’t think you could bring it in free, 
did you?” 

“Of course I did! It’s a present,” the 
young man argued. “It isn’t as if I were 
carrying it in to sell or to wear myself.” 

“Lots of people have that same mis- 
taken idea,” he was told; “but revenue is 
collected on their purchases just the same. 
The Government doesn’t care what they 
intend doing with them. However, I’m 
satished you aren’t a ‘duty-dodger,’ so 
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you can pay the duty and we'll say no 
more about it.” 

That incident is an excellent illustra- 
tion of what happens on the passenger 
piers almost daily. 

Only a small fraction of the revenue 
from dutiable articles is collected from 
returning travelers; but the examination 
of their personal baggage is one of the 
most interesting phases of the appraiser’s 
work, 

You will always find a line-up of my 
men, called examiners, on the pier when a 
big ship comes in. Afterthe inspector from 
the Collector’s department has looked 
over a person’s baggage and satisfied 
himself that nothing dutiable has been 
hidden from official eyes, one of these ex- 
aminets is called. He fixes the amount 
due on all articles brought from abroad. 
Each person is allowed to bring in one 
hundred dollars’ worth of dutiable goods, 
without paying the duty. But he must 
“declare,” that is, put down on a list, 
everything he has got while abroad. And 
he must pay duty on all foreign goods in ex- 
cess of the one-hundred-dollars exemp- 
tion. 

Of course we find out some interesting 
facts about folks—what they like, where 
they go, and what they buy. And we 
also find that people will run the risk of 
serious trouble by trying to escape pay- 
ing duty. Even those who are honest 
often find themselves in an embarrassing 
ponon through their ignorance of the 
aw. 


[Ast summer a prominent New York 
woman, returning from abroad, handed 
in a long list of purchases including gowns, 
stockings, gloves, embroidery, fancy laces, 
silks, and furs. After completing the 
tedious job of fixing duty on her Ene. 
the examiner glanced at a pair of dia- 
mond earrings, worth at least eight hun- 
dred dollars, which she was wearing. 

“How about those diamonds?” he in- 
mii “Did you buy them in Europe?” 

o. 

“Then you had them before you went to 
Euro ep” 

“Well, how in the world did you get 
them?” ; 

The woman laughed. 

“It was this way,” she explained. 


“While I was in France, I attended a din- 
ner party given by a wealthy East Indian 
prince. Each of the women guests was 
presented with a pair of diamond earrings 
as a souvenir of the occasion. These are 
the ones that were given to me at that 
dinner.” 

Like the Virginia bridegroom, this 
woman had not known that a gift must be 
declared. But when she was told that 
all articles acquired abroad, whether by 
gift or by purchase, are subject to tax, she 
paid her bill without a murmur. 

A few women are inclined to chafe at 
what they consider “red tape,” and to re- 
sent being asked personal questions. The 
average man, however, is patient, an- 
swers all questions put to him, lists all 
of his purchases in a businesslike way and 


pays up promptly. 


UROPEAN bargain counters appeal 

to the shopping instinct inherent in 
most women. The average woman will 
stock up with gowns, stockings, gloves, 
fancy lace, silk and embroidered lingerie. 
Very often her trunk is chockful of such 
things as amber and jade necklaces, gold 
and silver jewelry, shawls, statuary, and 
beads—gifts she is bringing to friends 
and relatives. 

In a man’s trunk we are most likely 
to find one or more suits of clothing 
bought in London, an Erglish pipe, golf 
balls, sticks, and bags. Sporting men 
sometimes bring home binoculars and 
field glasses for use at the race track and 
on yachting trips. Westerners often pick 
up guns, rifles,;and revolvers. Married 
men buy jewelry for their wives and 
daughters, as well as toys and inexpensive 
trinkets for young children. Once in a 
while we come across a radio set in a man’s 
trunk, worth about one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars in this country, but 
costing only a few dollars in Germany, du- 
to the currency collapse. 

One of the most elaborate displays | 
remember seeing was in the five trunks of 
an Indianapolis manufacturer. He could 
hardly force the lids down on an assort- 
ment of English blankets, Russian sam- 
ovars, souvenir paper weights, paintings. 
plaster and bronze statuary, silverware, 
enamels from Moscow, silver jewelry, 
mosaics, and dozens of other things that 
I can’t recall. 


Tricks of Amateur Smugglers Who Try to Beat the Customs, by Norman E. WHITE 


A Cleveland woman brought back with 
herone hundred and seventy-two silver tea- 
spoons! Perhaps she bought them all in 
the course of her sight-seeing trips, as she 
stated. However, i thought I recognized 
specimens of the monogrammed silver- 
ware of a few leading European hotels. 

A Philadelphia doctor’s fancy turned to 
loud neckties. He had over two hundred, 
and nearly as many handkerchiefs, in 
flaring hues. A prominent New Yorker 
has a passion for ship models. On his 
frequent European trips he usually ac- 
quires one or two to augment the most 
interesting collection of its kind in Amer- 
ica. A,New Jersey man has a fondness 
for unique snuff boxes. On one trip he 
displayed fifteen rare samples. 


CIENTISTS often have a small library 
\ of treatises on various subjects, both in 
English and foreign languages. Writers 
bring in books and art objects. Many 
school-teachers and women of modest 
means are content to buy a few pairs of 
gloves and stockings, a batch of photo- 
graphs, and perhaps an inexpensive piece 
of jewelry. The average woman buys at 
least one dress abroad, whether her purse 
be fat or lean. 

Women occasionally resort to flimsy ex- 
cuses to dodge payment of duties on their 
gowns. One day last spring a well-known 
actress insisted that the contents of ten 
tightly packed trunks be given preferred 
attention. After a rapid examination the 
appraiser straightened up. 

“All your things checked up but these,” 
he said, pointing to five beautiful gowns 
folded across a large wardrobe trunk. 
“Why weren’t they listed?” 

“Because I bought them in America be- 
fore I went away,” said the woman 
haughtily, pointing to the tags of New 
York dressmakers sewed in their lin- 
ings. 
“Pardon me, but you’re certainly mis- 
taken,” he insisted courteously. “These 
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A few of the more than three thousand different kinds of articles that are shipped in- 


to the United States from all parts of the world. 
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Customs officers at work on one of the steamship piers in New York. 


It is the 


job of these men to examine all personal baggage and shipments into the United 
States, and to fix the duty that must be paid. Passengers are required to list pur- 
chases made abroad, and to pay tariff on them if their total value is more than $100 


are all well-known Paris gowns.” He then 
told the astonished woman the name of 
each model, the very shop in Paris at 
which each gown had been purchased, 
and its exact cost in francs. 

The woman was completely crushed. 
Hurriedly settling her bill with the cus- 
toms collector, she left the dock as quick- 
ly as possible. 

“What beats me,” a bystander said to 
the examiner, “is how you happened to 
know the names of those dresses!” 

“We examine thousands of them eve 
season,” he explained. “We gossip with 
buyers for the department stores and the 


Inspectors and appraisers in the 


customs service must know something about the nature of every conceivable product, 
for each incoming shipment must be valued, and the duty fixed on it. The picture 
shows a section of-a government warehouse where imports are being examined 


specialty shops about the latest fashions; 
and we check their invoices. Naturally, 
we get to know the prices and names of 
the latest creations even before they’re put 
on sale in America.” 

“But the tags! Weren’t they the tags 
of New York houses?” 

“Sure they were!” he smiled. ‘‘That’s 
an old trick—tearing out the Parisian 
label and sewing in an American one. 
Dozens of women try it, and every one of 
them is caught.” 

We are continually on the lookout for 
purchases which are listed at a suspi- 
ciously low price. A well-known motion- 
picture star returned to this country a few 
weeks ago, after an extended tour. The 


. examiners recognized the wardrobe her 


trunks contained as being practically the 
sample line of a famous French dress- 
maker. He had sold the outfit at half 
price with the understanding that his 
name should appear on her films. But 
since the law recognizes no such “trade” 
discount, duty was assessed at a fifty per 
cent increase in value, in spite of a 
furious protests. 


T ISN’T uncommon to find trunks of 

stage and screen stars and wealthy soci- 
ety womeh crammed with twenty-five 
dresses, costing two hundred dollars to 
five hundred dollars each; ten dozen 
pairs of stockings; six dozen pairs of 
gloves; Tpl sets of the finest lingerie; 
slippers and shoes to match every gown, 
each pair worth from twenty dollars up; 
and as many as fifty hats bought in Paris 
at prices ranging from thirty to one hun- 
dred dollars. 

Twenty trunks is the usual luggage for 
a prominent society or stage woman; a 
few have many more. A well-known 
Metropolitan opera singer once brought 
in sixty-eight trunks as her personal bag- 
gage. One man paid fifty-nine thousand 
dollars duty on art objects, paintings, and 
wearing appar for his wife and two 
daughters. In nine cases out of ten, the 
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man “pays,” but it is his wife 
and daughters that buy nine- 
ty percent of the taxable finery 
on Continental shopping or- 
gies. In direct contrast to the 
careless traveler who fails to 
list all his purchases is the 
conscientious person who 
sometimes carries his pains- 
taking honesty to amusing ex- 
tremes. A few months ago one 
of our examiners was found 
searching the baggage of a 
Detroit contractor. His brow 
was furrowed and there was a 
disconsolate look on his face. 
“What’s the matter?” asked 
a sympathetic inspector. 
“Tl be hanged if I can find 
this item,” he answered irri- 
tably. “Dental work $250.” 


BOUT this time the owner 

of the baggage strolled by 
with some steamer friends. 
“Say!” the inspector called, 
“How about this dental 
work? Where is it?” 

“Dental work? . . . Right 
here!” And, opening his 
mouth, he displayed an almost solid pha- 
lanx of gold teeth. We have never been 
able to decide why he mentioned those 
gold teeth, for he admitted that the 
work had been done years before by a 
Chicago dentist. 

Some of our experiences are amusing; 
others are sad. still feel a throb of 
compassion when I think of a little 
German domestic upon whom the ‘rules 
reacted harshly a year or so ago. After 
working in this country for several years, 
she went back to the Fatherland, only 
to learn that her mother had died during 
the war. When she stepped off the boat 
on her return to this country, she carried 
under her arm a little flower pot in which 
a tiny green shoot was growing. 

“Im sorry,” a customs official told 
her, “but it’s against the rules to bring 
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any plants into this country.” 
He reached for the pot, but 
the girl clung to it with both 
hands. 

“Surely you're not going to 
take this little plant away 
from me,” she pleaded. “It’s 
only a bit of green, clipped 
from a bush growing on my 
mother’s grave.” 

“Awful sorry, miss, but 
rules is rules,” apologized the 
inspector. “If you'd hid this 
little bit of a pot away some- 
wheres, maybe I’d have been 
blind to that. . . . But going 
right off with it in your hands 
that way I couldn’t help 
seeing it.” 

As the girl walked away, 
with tears streaming down 
her cheeks, there wasn’t a 
person within hearing dis- 
tance who wouldn’t have 
helped her if they could. But 
they were powerless in the 


(Above) A traveler delving into his trunk to show the inspec- 
tors what he brought back from Europe. 
circle shows jewelry experts examining precious stones. Nearly 
$60,000,000 worth of diamonds pass through the New York 
customs office annually, and each one must be inspected for hard- 
ness, color, brilliance, and other factors that determine its value 


face of the Department of Agriculture 
rules. No plant, bulb, tree, shrub, or 
flower, of any kind, can be brought into 
this country in personal baggage. This is 
a necessary restriction, aimed to keep dis- 
eases and plant parasites from being in- 
troduced into the United States. 

Thousands of immigrants bring with 
them cuttings of rosebushes and plants 
from the gardens they have left behind 
them. But they are all surrendered at 
the landing dock. 

The average traveler is perfectly willing 
to tell customs officials what he has in his 
trunks and in his pockets. However, al- 
most every day amateur and professional 
smugglers try timeworn tricks on the in- 
spectors. Often these people are detected 
by a slight hesitation in the voice, a forced 
smile, or a too noticeable anxiety to get 


The picture in the 


the ordeal over with. Some of our men 
have an uncanny instinct for “spotting” 
amateur smugglers. One cold day last 
winter an inspector, who had been watch- 
ing a returned traveler for some minutes, 
strolled over to the corner where an exam- 
iner was completing his appraisal of the few 
dutiable articles that had been declared. 

“Are you sure there’s nothing else?” 
asked the inspector, giving the traveler a 
sharp look. 

“Of course there’s nothing else!” the 
man blustered. “You don’t think Pd 
try to cheat the Government, do you?” 

“That’s exactly what I was thinking,” 
was the unexpected reply. “Now you 
can take your choice: Either pay up like a 
man or be searched and go to jail.’ 

The traveler turned pale and made an 
involuntary movement toward one of his 
vest pockets. Immediately the inspector 
slipped his fingers into that pocket and 
brought out a small chamois bag con- 
taining an unset diamond, later appraised 
at twelve hundred dollars. 

“Add this to your list, Mac,” he said 
dryly, handing the diamond 
to the examiner. Turning to 
the traveler, whose pallor had 
changed to a turkey red, he 
added, “Anybody could tell 
that you’re not a professional 
smuggler, so I'll let you go 
this time. But the next time 
you try to cheat you'll find 
out what the inside of a cell 
looks like.” 

“What made you think he 
had any ‘stuff’ on him?” 
asked the examiner after the 
man had gone off. 

“Easy enough,” was the 
answer. ‘“‘While all the rest 
of the folks were shivering, 
this bird was mopping his face 
with his handkerchief.” 


FIRST offenders, when de- 
tected in smuggling, are 
usually let off with a warn- 
ing. But particularly flagrant 
cases, involving large sums of 
money, often result in con- 
fiscation of the contraband 
oods and even a jail sentence 
for the smuggler. 

Some folks carry their 
schemes to cheat the Govern- 
ment pretty far. Last winter 
a young woman was noticed 
awkwardly ambling up and 
down inside the customs 
barriers of a North River dock. As she 
passed an examiner his eye caught the 
glint of a bright orange gown which hung 
a fraction of an inch below her coat. The 
woman denied having smuggled goods in 
her possession, and told questioners, “If 
I care to wear an orange evening gown at 
midday that is my business.” 

She was taken back to a cabin on the 
steamer and searched by a woman exam- 
iner. Bound tightly about her body were 
twenty-four yards of Valenciennes lace. 
Two diamonds, weighing one and one- 
half carats each, and a valuable emerald 
were removed from a bag sewed among 
the flowers in her hat. And, strangest of 
all, she had a silver fox muff around each 
knee! 

Second- or third-class passengers are 
seldom caught (Continued on page 174) 
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The story of a come-back 
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LEXA NEWTON had been com- 
pelled to ask herself a question, 
which had led to another ques- 
tion. The first, being one of 
those singular persons, who 

must be honest with themselves, she had 
answered; to the second she had been un- 
able to find a reply. The first question 
was, “Why does Larry Bond’s plight 
make itself. the most important thing in 
my life?” After a sleepless night of con- 
sidering this, the answer had been, “ Be- 
cause I love him.” Then, of 
course, she wanted to know 
what she was going to do 
about it; and could come to 
no conclusion. 

The fact that Larry had 
disappeared, run away ap- 
parently, and was being 
diligently sought by the 
law, did not lighten her 
burden. Being a sane, 
healthy, simple, wholesome 
young woman she took her 
troubles out for an airing. 
Exercise was her great pan- 
acea for worry. 

She climbed Jefford’s Hill 
and turned to the left 
through Verity’s sugar or- 
chard. As she was passing 
the little log house where 
Mr. Verity transmuted a barrel of sap 
into a gallon of sirup by the process of 
boiling, the door opened, and a voice 
which lifted her from lowest depths to a 
shelf close to the pinnacle said gayly: 

“Won't you step into my parlor!” said 
the spider to the fly.” 

“Larry, Larry Bond, is it you, really 
you? How did you get here?” A 

“The question,” said he, “is how did 
ou get here, and I’ll give you the answer. 
Tehed you here. Honest Injun. I sat 
me down in Mr. Verity’s boiling pan and 
wished for four hours straight, and here 
you are.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“This,” said Larry, “is temporarily my 
business headquarters.” 
> “Don’t you know that every road is 
watched? Don’t you know there are a 
dozen men searching for you?” 

“I do. I’ve stubbed my toe over most 
of them?” 

“I thought you had gone away. I 
thought you were safe.” 

“Gone away! You mean run away?” 

“Yes, yes! You mustn’t allow yourself 
to be caught. Oh, Larry, please, please— 
for my sake—go away from here. 1”— 
she was close to tears—‘‘I couldn’t bear it 
if they were to send you to—to that 
dreadful place.” 


He drew her inside and scrutinized her 
pale, troubled face. 

“Alexa Newton,” he said severely, 
“does all this agitation mean, by any 
remarkable chance, that you love me?” 

“Yes, Larry,” she said simply. 

“Forgery and all?” 

“Yes, Larry.” 

“But, of course, you wouldn’t marry 
me—if I got out of it somehow?” 

“I— Oh, Larry, I don’t think I could.” 

“We agree,” said Larry. “I wouldn’t 
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let you, much as I worship you, unless I 
could prove myself innocent beyond any 
slight shadow of doubt.” 

Something in the ring of his words set 
a bewildering possibility surging through 
her mind. She stretched out her hands 
appealingly. “Larry,” she cried, “tell me 
the truth, tell me—did you forge my 
uncle’s name?” 

“This,” he said, “is the first time 
you’ve shown any curiosity about it. Pd 
have told you any time you asked. No, 
my dear, I did not.” 

GHE gasped—and then a great and 
lovely light flushed her face. 

“Larry, Larry, forgive me!” 

“But I can’t prove it,” he added dryly. 

“I don’t care what-you can prove. I 
don’t care. They can do anything now, 
any horrible thing. Now that I know, now 
that I know you are you—lI will wait for 
you, work for you. Nothing matters.” 

Larry stood off, hesitating, wishful, his 
eyes deep with love and longing. “I 
should like very much,” he said, “to kiss 

ou.” 
á She smiled; she even laughed, and 
humor, which had seemed dead within 
her, blossomed again to life. 

“Pray do,” she said. 

Presently Larry said, “Now, to leave 


the important business of life a moment, 
I’ve got to get into town to-day. There 
are four men I must see.” 

“You can’t. They’re watching.” 

“But I must see these men.” 

“They live in town?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who are they?” 

“ Judson, Parker, Toomey, and White.” 

“Can you trust them?” 

“They were friends of Dad’s—and I 
think they are of mine.” 

; “Then,” she said, “you 
shall see them.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“1,” she said, “will fetch 
them here.” 

He considered. “It’s your 
right,” he said presently. 

“Thank you, dear. Iwill 
come back at noon to tell 
you when to expect them— 
and to bring your dinner.” 

“I sha’n’t ever need food 
again,” he said. “By the 
way, don’t be seen seeing 
those gentlemen.” 

She smiled and offered 
her lips. “In three hours,” 
she said, “I will see you 
again.” 

Then she stepped out into 
i a changed, glorified world. 

A little before noon, Alexa, having ac- 
complished her errands with discretion, 
set out to return to Larry. But now, in 
one respect, she was not discreet. She 
carried food, and the basket was observ- 
able by any who might choose to look. As 
she passed the bank and turned up the 
hill, no less an individual than Mr. Ford 
Tolley chose to avail himself of this possi- 
bility. He looked, frowned, puzzled a 
moment, saw Alexa peer furtively about 
her and try to conceal her burden, and 
then drew a conclusion. The conclusion 
was that Larry Bond was near and that 
Alexa was giving him aid and comfort. 
He threw on his mackinaw, pulled his cap 
over his ears, and started in cautious pur- 
suit.... 

Alexa entered the sugar house. 

“They will be here at three,” she said. 
“All of them. And here is lunch.” 

She spread the luncheon on a bench and 
stood over him, solicitous, joyous to be 
serving him, aiding him, ministering to 
him. The door opened softly and Tolley 
entered. He coughed. 

“Not a nice story for the village gos- 

rata l) : 
sips,” he said waspishly. 

Larry arose. e grinned—it was a 
veritable, boyish, impish grin. “I doubt,” 
he said, “if the village wireless ever gets it 
to broadcast.” 
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“Put on your hat,” snapped Tolley, 
“and come along.” 

“Before I finish my lunch?” 

ce Now!” 

“T’ll tell you how it is,” said Larry; “I 
was planning on inviting you to stay here. 
There are reasons why I don’t want to go 
to town, and there are reasons why, hav- 
ing been here, Pd like you to stay.” 

“No back talk. I’m going to put you 
where the birds can’t peck at you.” 

“Whether I want to go or not?” 

Tolley frowned. “Because,” said Larry, 
“if that’s your attitude I was wondering 
how many you brought with you.” 

“Get a move on you,” said Tolley. 


“HE'S really serious about it,’ Larry 

said to Alexa, who stood straight and 
ale at hisside. “ In the which case, my dear, 
think you’d better step outside until the 

furniture subsides. I feel it in my bones 

that the interior decorations of this villa 

are going to get themselves all agitated 

ap ne y the way, have you a gun, Mr. 
olley? 


“To take you!” Tolley said contemptu- 
ously. 

“Well,” said Larry, “it would compli- 
cate things if I had to take a shooting iron 
away from you. What do you weigh, 
gentle stranger? I figure I’m giving away 
about forty pounds.” 

“Are you coming?” 

“I doubt it.” 

“T hoped you’d have the backbone to 
put up a row,” said Tolley with relish, 
“because I’m going to enjoy beating the 
life half out of you.” 

“Alexa,” Larry 
said, “I do wish 
you'd get out from 
under the gentle- 
man’s feet. the "re 
so large, and he’s 
so clumsy.” 

But she would 
not, could not, with- 
draw. She did, in- 
deed, back into the 
doorway of the lean- 
to, but there she 
held her ground and 
watched with her 
heart in her throat. 

The sugar house 
was cluttered up 
with benches, the 
big boiling pan, piles 
of sap buckets 
against the far wall, 
and the mass of 
odds and ends stowed there for safe-, 
keeping after last spring’s sugar making.” 

“Let’s get to it,” said Larry. “Better 
lay aside your coat, or you'll catch your 
death of cold when you go out into the 
air again.” 

Tolley leaped swiftly, hoping to take 
Larry off his guard, but Larry retreated, 
and continued to retreat, around and 
around the boiling pan, picking his way 
as if with cat’s feet. Back and back and 
ever back, dodging, ducking, avoiding, he 
picked his way. Tolley’s confidence grew, 
until a malicious smile overspread his face, 
a cruel smile. Suddenly Larry wiped it 
away. Tolley’s confidence gave him the 
opening he had waited for and, at the end 
of the big pan, where was ample room to 
shift his feet, he stopped, weight forward 
on his toes and struck twice with the 
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quickness of a rattler—left to the mouth 
right to the heart. Tolley paused, gasped, 
recovered himself in time and bored in 
savagely. So quick was his recovery that 
it drove Larry into the open, into the in- 
sufficient space at the end of the pan, and 
there he had to meet Tolley toe to toe. 
He had not the weight for it, and the man, 
appreciating his advantage, made his un- 
merciful most of `it—but he could not 
close, could not seize Larry in the grip of 
his powerful arms. . . . Bleeding, half 
blinded, Larry fought clear, and again be- 

an his Fabian tactics about the pan. 

ut now he was not so footsure, not so 
catlike. 

Suddenly, in the narrowest space, where 
such foolhardiness would least be antici- 
pated, he turned his backward march into 
wildcat advance. It caught Tolley in mid- 
stride, unbalanced. Larry stepped in as a 
man turns loose on a punching bag, Once, 
twice, three times to mouth and jaw. In 
giving way, Tolley’s feet became en- 
tangled at the precise moment that Larry 
landed a solid right to the midriff. 

Tolley crashed to the foor—not hors de 
combat but sorely shaken, doubtful for the 


Newton slumped forward in his chair, 


trembling, 


first time, and savagely angry. Larry 
waited. As Tolley lifted himself to his 
elbows to scramble to his feet, his hand 
encountered a hickory neck yoke, such as 
your old-time sap man sometimes uses to 
transport two buckets at a time to the 
tank. Alexa cried out warning. 

Before Larry could kick the heavy 
weapon from his hand, Tolley was upon 
his knees and ready to wield it. Larry 
backed off, himself searching a weapon 
to match his enemy’s. None came to 
hand, however. Tolley got to his feet and 
stood crouching, eyes narrowed, teeth 


broken, great sobs shaking 
upward from his tortured chest 


bared. Then, slowly, cruelly, malevolent- 
ly, he advanced. From his weapon there 
could be no retreat, no dodging about the 
boiling pan. Larry gave back until his 
shoulders touched the piled sap buckets, 
and then again he acted. With his right 
hand he toppled a pile to the floor, where 
they burst from their hold upon one 
another and rolled here and there. Larry 
grasped one in each hand, and as his right 
hurled a bucket at Tolley’s head, his left 
passed over a second. Tolley shielded his 
face with the yoke, the sharp edge of a 
bucket encountered his elbow and his 
right hand loosened its hold upon the 
weapon. Swinging a bucket by its bail, 
Larry sprang. Fle shattered it over 
Tolley’s head, and as the man, bewildered, 
gave back, Larry bethought himself once 
more of his fists, and waded in. 


Te FACE, to jaw, to body, a perfect rain 
of savage blows, until Tolley stood 
wavering, hands at sides. Then, measur- 
ing the distance, taking his instant to set 
himself for the blow, Larry ended the mat- 
ter.... Tolley lay on the floor, crumpled, 
helpless, unconscious. 

Larry drew a deep breath, 
wiped the blood from his lips, and 
looked about for Alexa. She was 
advancing from the door. 

“Find a rope,” he said. ‘Quick- 
ly, please.” 

A ball of binder twine seemed 
to be the only thing available, 
but it sufficed. Larry tied his late 
antagonist with earnestness, and 
some skill, winding it about him 
until he looked more like a gigan- 
tic cocoon than a man. Having 
finished this, he in- 
serted a workable 
gag in Tolley’s 
mouth, and dragged 
him into the lean-to. 

“Now,” he said, 
“PI finish my 
lunch.” 

‘*You—you’re 
hurt,” said Alexa. 

“Hurt!” He 
laughed. “ Nothing 

can hurt on the 

greatest day of a 

man’s life—and 

the greatest day is 

the one in which 

he thrashes his ene- 
. my and hears his 
lady tell him she 
loves him.” 


T THREE 
o'clock Messrs. 
udson, Parker, 
oomey, and White 
appeared, and Larry 
welcomed them. It is significant that not 
one of them hesitated to take his hand. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “time is the 
commodity I’ve got the least of. Let’s to 
business. ‘To-morrow I’ll answer questions. 
I want to buy timber.” 
“How much timber?” asked White. 
“Judson, you and Toomey each own 
two halves of a town, end to end, you, 
Parker and White, each own square 
towns. I’m dickering for the whole of it.” 
“Talk up,” said White. 
“You refused ten dollars from the Pulp 
Gompany. At the time you were told you 
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would regret it, when 
they forced you to sell to 
them for seven and a 


half,” 

“Yes.” 

“Pm offering twelve- 
fifty. Contract. Five 


thousand down to each 
of you to bind the bar- 
gain; balance in thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days.” 

“Where’ll you get it?” 

“Natural question. 
I’m ready for it. Here 
you are.” He handed 
White an envelope that, 
upon being opened, re- 
vealed a note addressed 
to the four by name. It 
read: “I am backing 
Larry Bond in this deal. 
Daniel Warren.” 

“That,” said White, 
“is answer a-plenty. So far as I’m con- 
cerned, it’s a deal.” 

“Also,” remarked Mr. Judson, and 
after a few moments’ consultation, the 
other two returned the same answer. 

“Then,” said Larry, “here are twenty 
thousand dollars. Divide it. Here are con- 
tracts ready for the signing. Will you each 
sign while the others sign as witnesses?” 

Ít was done. White extended his hand. 
“Larry,” he said, “for the Old Man’s 
saxe—and for yours—I hope you pull 
through this trouble.” 

When they were gone Alexa, her 
fingers caressing his bruised cheek, asked, 
“What are you going to do to-night? 
Must there be more danger—more 
trouble?” 

“To-night,” said Larry, “I’m going to 
commit a melodrama, so that to-morrow 
the sun may shine down both sides of our 
street. You must go now, dear. Take 
these contracts to Hopper. Tell him to 
put them in the safe, and to sit in front 
of the safe with the family blunderbuss 
cocked until I come.” 

“And you?” 

“Low lights, burglar music from the 
orchestra, and a padded club,” he said. 


[UTHER NEWTON sat in his library 
that evening at the hour of nine-thirty; 
he was reading when a slight sound caused 
him to look up. 

Thereupon he dropped his book with a 
thud to the carpet and sat erect with open 
mouth, for in the doorway stood a man 
who concealed the lower half of his face by 
the expedient of tying about it a red ban- 
danna handkerchief. 

“Mr. Newton,” said this unexpected 
visitor, “you will sit very quietly. I am 
a desperate man.” 

Mr. Newton began fumbling with his 
watch chain, with the very evident notion 
of tendering his timepiece to the burglar. 
He was frightened and flustered 

“I did not come for your watch,” said 
the man. 

“W-what did you come for, then?” 

“Possibly for something you value a 
great deal more.” 

Mr. Newton was not an imaginative 
man, but he did not fancy the inference. 

“I am a desperate man,” repeated the 
intruder. “You will understand how des- 
perate I am when I tell you my name: It 
is Larry Bond.” 

“Why—what do you want of me?” 
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Before Larry could kick the heavy weapon from his hand, Tolley was upon his knees and 
ready to wield it. Larry backed off, himself searching for a weapon to match his enemy’s 


“The truth,” said Larry. 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you do. I want you to 
tell me why you accommodated Mr. Tol- 
ley by singing your name on the back of 
my note.” 

“I didn’t. . . . It’s not true. You forged 
my name—” 

“I hope you’re not going to be stub- 
born. You went to the bank and wrote 
your name on that note. Why?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“I have absolutely nothing to do until 
morning,” said Larry. ‘“‘So I can spend 
the time with you—though I don’t care 
for your company. Nobody’s going to in- 
terfere. You're going to sit there and I’m 
going to sit here. I’m going to start in 
asking you a question: hy did you en- 
dorse that note?” 

“I didn’t. ‘I tell you I didn’t, Larry. 
Why would I do such a thing?” 

“For money, I imagine. Now: Why 
did you endorse that note? Why did you 
endorse that note? Why did you endorse 
that note? . y 


JARRY kept at it monotonously. At the 
end of five minutes Mr. Newton began 
to wriggle. It seemed to him that question 
had been pelting against his brain for an 
hour, and that Larry’s waggling finger 
had been moving before his eyes since the 
dawn of time. He tried talking back, but 
Larry paid not the least attention to him. 
“Why did you endorse that note?” dinned 
and battered against his will with the in- 
sistence of hail upon a tin roof. Ten 
minutes passed, fifteen, and he remained 
stubborn. He set his teeth and clenched 
his fists. Larry’s throat was tiring, but, 
after a fashion, he was enjoying himself 
mightily. “Why did you endorse that 


note? . . . Why did you endorse that 
note?” he repeated and repeated. 

Mr. Newton closed his eyes, but Larry 
shook him awake; the man’s hands jerked 
nervously, his cheeks twitched. Then 
Larry paused to drop another thought. 
“Mr. Warren says he’ll renew all your 
notes if you tell the truth,” he said. “I 
have a note from him to that effect. . . . 
Why did you endorse that note? . . .” 


[UTHER NEWTON tried to think, 
tried to will. His lips quivered; tears 
of fright, of nervousness, of futile exaspera- 
tion rolled down his cheeks. 

“Stop it, stop it, stop it, stop it,” he 
said in a hoarse whisper, and seemed un- 
able to leave off saying “Stop it.” 

“Why did you endorse that note?” 
Larry eee and continued to re- 
S “Tell the truth and save your 

acon. . . .” And presently, after three 
hours of it, Newton slumped forward in 
his chair, trembling, broken, great sobs 
shaking upward from his tortured chest. 
. . . “Why did you endorse that note? 
Why did you—” 

“Stop! For God’s sake, 
you. [ll tell anything. . 

“Tell,” commanded Larry. 

“I put my name. . . on that note be- 
cause . . . Tolley asked me to. . . . He 
promised to buy my timber for the Pulp 
Company . . . if I would. He was to get 
. . . hfty thousand out of it himself. . . . 
He told me to . . . I had to have the 
money. . . .” Newton clung to his arm- 
chair and quivered with the raw nerves 
within him, which called out for quiet. 

“Here’s paper and a first-class fountain 
pen. Write it,” commanded Larry. New- 
ton wrote shakily. 

“Now for (Continued on page 107) 


stop! Pll tell 
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Don’t Keep Half Your Brain 
Busy Trying to Hide Something 


A. E. Lefcourt says it pays to lay all your cards on the table—He 
gives this as the secret of his rise from a newsboy on New 
York’s East Side to the ownership of some of the 
most valuable real estate in the world 


By Harry A. Stewart 


NE day, in the fall of 1900, a 
oung clothing salesman from 
ew York was talking to the 

president of the biggest depart- 
ment store in Pittsburgh. 

“T have just sold your buyer seven 
thousand dollars’ worth of ladies’ gar- 
ments,” he said. 

“That’s a nice order,” replied the 
merchant, ‘“‘but what 
of it?” 

“You know I’ve just 
gone into business for 
myself,” the salesman 
stated; “and, to tell 
the truth, I havent 
any money to make up 
the clothes. In fact,” 
he confessed, “I went 
into business without 
having any money at 
all!” 

The department- 
store man looked at his 
caller wonderingly. 

“You couldn’t go 
into business without 
some money,” he said 
reasonably. “How did 
you get your samples?” 

“T got the cloth on 
credit and stood off the 
workpeople,” replied 
the salesman. 

“Well, you had to 
have some machines 
and fixtures to work 
with. Where did they 
come from?” 

“I gave a man my 
note for them.” 

The president began 
to be oth interested 
and amused. 

“How about your 
shop?” he asked. “You had to put up 
something for rent, didn’t you?” 

“The rent won’t be due until the first 
of the month,” replied the salesman im- 
perturbably. 

“ How did you induce all these people to 
give you aed 

“I went to them, told them that I was 
going into business for myself, and asked 
them to help me out. I didn’t try to do 
any bluffing, or to make anything look 
better than it really was. They knew 
me, appreciated my frankness, and agreed 
to trust me.” 

“Well,” said the president; smiling, 
“what do you want me to do?” 
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“T want you to advance me enough 
money on this order to have it made up,” 
replied the salesman. “I can get credit 
for all the materials I need, but workmen 
must be paid.” 

“ And did you come here with the idea 
that you could sell me a bill of goods, and 
then collect enough money in advance to 
pay the cost of manufacturing?” inquired 
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A. E. Lefcourt, owner of ten large business buildings in New York, was for years 
the leader of the women’s garment trade, the third largest industry in the 
Born in New York’s East Side forty-six years ago, he attended 
school a short time, and then began work as a newsboy and bootblack. 
he became a traveling salesman, and, when opportunity offered, he entered 
the garment-making business for himself. 
facturing to devote all of his attention to his enormous real-estate holdings 


the president of the department store. 

“I thought if I put all my cards on the 
table, you might have confidence enough 
in me to help me out,” answered the 
salesman. 

The president pondered a moment, then 
touched a button on his desk. To the 
assistant who responded he said, “ Make 
out a check payable to this young man for 
five thousand dollars, and charge it to 
merchandise to be received from him.” 
Then he turned to the salesman and 
continued: 

“You win, A. E. There aren’t many 
men I’d do this for. If I didn’t know 
your reputation for square dealing, I 


A year ago he gave up manu- 


wouldn’t do it, even for you. If you had 
tried to put something over on me you 
couldn’t have got away with it. But 
you’re honest, and I am always willing to 
give an honest man a chance.” 

The salesman was A. E. Lefcourt. 
Twenty-three years ago, when he took 
that momentous trip to Pittsburgh, he 
didn’t have the price of a Pullman 
ticket. He had sat up 
in the smoking car of 
the train the night be- 
fore; because he liter- 
ally did not have the 
price of a berth! 

To-day, if Lefcqurt 
wanted to go to Pitts- 
burgh, he could buy a 
special train for the 
ride, give it away after 
he arrived, and not feel 
the loss. 

With no other capital 
at the start than in- 
dustry, intelligence, and 
transparent honesty, he 
has earned a fortune. 
And he has acquired 
also something much 
more valuable to him 
than money—the re- 
spect and liking of a 
whole industry. When 
he liquidated his manu- 
facturing business in 
June, 1923, to take 
charge of his real-es- 
tate holdings, valued at 
more than ten million 
dollars, he was the un- 
questioned leader of 
the women’s garment 
trade, the third largest 
industry in the United 
States. Ata testimonial 
dinner, given to mark his retirement, 
more than a thousand New York business 
mėn, all of them his personal friends, were 
present. 

Lefcourt’s story is a romance. It might 
be entitled “From Bootblack to Multi- 
millionaire,” for he started blacking shoes 
and selling newspapers in the swarming 
slums of New York’s lower East Side 
when he was eight years old. The only 
education he had was such as the public 
schools offer a boy whose parents are too 
poor to buy books—and sometimes even 
food—for him. There was apparently 
nothing to distinguish him from the 
thousands of other ragged, yelling little 
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sons of foreign immigrants with whom he 
dodged under the feet of the dray horses 
in the narrow streets, and played “one- 
old-cat” when school was out. 

But he must have been different in 
some way to have raised himself, as he 
did, out of that squalid environment and, 
in spite of evenwheiming handicaps, to the 
position he has reached. 

Lefcourt himself thinks he knows how 
it was done. 

“If something should happen to- 
morrow,” he said, “to sweep away every 
dollar I have in the world, I don’t believe 
I would be frightened. With the experi- 
ence of the past twenty-five years to guide 
me, I could rebuild my fortune in half 
the time it has taken me to make it. 

“T have had but one 
business policy, and it has 
never failed me. That pol- 
icy is to put all my cards on 
the table. I have never been 
handicapped by havin 
something to conceal; an 
that is the biggest advan- 
tage a man can have. 

“Think what it means,” 
he said earnestly, “to com- 
mand the confidence of 
every man you deal with! 
Men spend years in building 
up confidence. And yet, if 
you are thoroughly and 
completely honest, you can 
build up that kind of confi- 
dence in your first interoiew 
with a man. If you go to 
him without a single reserva- 
tion, he can’t help but ad- 
mire and trust you. 


I 


“THAT sounds very sim- 
ple, doesn’t it?” he went 
on. “Yet many men find 
it difficult to do that ve 
simple thing. They shy o 
from the facts, and often 
try to dress up the truth 
in the hope of presenting 
a better case for themselves. 
But that doesn’t work, for 
it makes men distrust 

u. 

“ But,” I objected, “hon- 
esty alone won’t make a 
fortune for a man. He must 
have other qualities, judg- 
ment for example.” 

“Of course,” agreed Lef- 
court, “an honest imbecile won’t get ve 
far. But if a man is entirely honest, wit 
himself and everyone else, all of his other 
quali will be sharpened and intensi- 

ed. His judgment will be keen and ac- 
curate, because he doesn’t hamper his 
memory and his reasoning powers by 
keeping half his brain busy concealing 
something he doesn’t want known.” 

Lefcourt might be called “the man who 
has never failed.” From the time he 
made his first business deal—when, in re- 
turn for keeping the sidewalk swept, he 
was allowed to put up his news and shoe- 
blacking stand in front of a store—until 
he risked everything he owned to change 
the location of the garment industry in 

New York, every attempt has ‘ben 
crowned with victory. 

His face shows this. He is forty-six 
years old; but except for the little laugh 
wrinkles around his eyes, he hasn’t a line. 


cealing nothing. 


with yourself. 


He is not a big man, but he gives the im- 
pression of force and energy. He has 
never had a sick day in his hfe, he says. 
While you talk he sits quietly in his 
office chair, with no fidgeting or fumbling 
with the desk furniture. He gives his 
caller his full attention. 

His successive steps upward have been 
few—he counts only four—but each stride 
has been a big one; and he has never made 
a false move nor been in doubt about what 
he wanted to do. This ability to think 
clearly showed itself early. 

When he was twelve years old he had 
to quit school and go to selling newspapers 
and blacking shoes to help swal the 
family income. After two years of this he 
decided that the field was too limited; so 


Play With the Other Fellow— 
Not Against Him 


WANT you to think back in your own 
experience,” says. Mr. Lefcourt, “and 
pick out one single instance when you let 
all the barriers down and were transpar- 
ently honest, withholding nothing, con- 
How often have you 
done that in business deals or in your 
social relations? 
“Most of us have a tendency to tell 
only that part of the truth that is favor- 
able to us. But we ought to be careful 
always that we do not deceive others, and, 
what is of equal importance, that we do 
not deceive ourselves. 

_ “The best way to get what you want in 
life is to play with the other fellow, not 
against him; and you can’t do that unless 
you are absolutely square with him, and 
I’ve known many men 
who went down because they tried to fool 
somebody else, but really fooled no one 
but themselves.” 


he started to look for a job that would 
widen his opportunities. He found it in 
the shipping department of a as pi 
store. In the meantime he employed two 
Italian boys to look after his news-stand. 

He soon decided, however, that he 
would make a better wholesaler than re- 
tailer. So he went to a manufacturer of 
women’s garments and asked for a job in 
the factory. He was sixteen years old 
then. 

After a couple of years in the factory 
he went into the office, first as a bookkeep- 
er, and later as a buyer. Then, one 
morning when he came to work, his boss 
called him into the private office. 

“A. E.,” he said, “I think I'll send you 
out on the road. I want to see what kind 
of a salesman you'll make.” 

“That,” Lefcourt told me, “gave me 
the most wonderful feeling I ever had in 
my life. I could hardty believe it was 


true. It was not only that I was realizing 
my gee ambition—to be a salesman— 
but I never had been anywhere except on 
the East Side of New York. I wanted to 
see the rest of the country and meet some 
of the people. 

“My boss, who had been born and 
raised in a small town in Missouri, was a 
pretty shrewd man. He thought, and 
rightly, that Missouri was the best place 
to start a new salesman. He knew that if 
a man made good on the Missouri terri- 
tory he could sell goods anywhere! 

“I started out with four trunks of 
samples; and on the train I met another 
salesman. I told him I was going out to 
Missouri to sell women’s garments, and 
that it was my first trip. He laughed 

when I explained to him 
that I had all of the state of 
Missouri to sell to, except 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 

“*You’ve been handed 
a lemon,’ he said. ‘Those 
.country merchants have 
never bought anything from 
a wholesaler east of St. 
Louis. They think anybody 
from New York will try to 
skin them out of their eye 
teeth. You won’t get or- 
ders enough to pay the 
cost of the trip.’ 


“WELL, I didn’t agree 
with him. I knew my 
merchandise was all right, 
and that our prices were fair. 
I couldn’t see why the mer- 
chants shouldn’t order it. 

“When I unloaded the 
four trunks at my” first 
town, I got my first big 
thrill. I tele chav was a real 
traveling salesman at last. 

“Hunting up the biggest 
store, I had a talk with the 
proprietor. He looked over 
my samples dubiously and 
said he had always been in 
the habit of buying in St. 
Louis, and didn’t see any 
reason why he should 
change. When I told him 
all about myself, and my 
boss, and that it was my 
first trip, he looked rather 
suspicious of me, but as I 
went on talking, he grew a 

little more friendly. 

“PH tell you what I'll do, he said 
finally. ‘If you stay in town a couple of 
days, we'll see.’ 

“He invited me to his house for dinner 
that evening, and the next day I went 
down to his store again. But I didn’t try 
to talk business with him. I just pitched 
in and helped wait on customers. From 
time to time he asked me questions about 
myself, and about New York. 

“The following morning, we went over 
my samples again—and he gave me an 
order for about a thousand dollars’ worth 
of garments! While I was ‘repacking my 
trunks he made a remark to me that has 
had a good deal of bearing on my whole 
business career. i 

“*Young fellow,’ he remarked, ‘we’re 
just plain country people out here; but 
we ain’t fools—not by a long shot! When 
you first came into my store I had no 
notion of buying (Continued on page 210) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Al Latell Leads a Dog’s Life—But He Likes It 


L LATELL’S experience is 
unique among stage folk. Al- 
though playing before the pub- 
lic for the past two decades, he 
has never acted a part in which 

he could show his own face, and has never 
appeared on the stage except under the 
hide of some kind of animal. 

Al’s most popular impersonation is of 
a huge dog, and it is as Tige (in the orig- 
inal Buster Brown show), and in his later 
canine rôles, that he has been at his best. 
He first played the part of a dog in “ Peter 
Pan,” feai years ago. Since then he has 
taken a similar characterization with the 
Follies and with Cohan’s Review, in New 
York, also at the Moulin Rouge and Fo- 
lies Bergères, in Paris; as a dog he has 
appeared in English pantomime, Austra- 
lian travesty, Indian concert hall acts, 
and South African garden fêtes. 

“The pup,” where he is a bull puppy, 
is one of his funniest sketches. His little 
partner, Mary Jane, is Mrs. Latell off stage. 

With a puppy’s abandon, he e 
sprawls out flat, whines dolo- 
rously, yaps, growls viciously, 
and barks threateningly; he 
“noses” fleas, scratches, scents 
the ground, and snorts. In 
clumsy playfulness he bursts a 
balloon with one stubby fore- 

aw, and howls with dismay. 

atural curiosity forces him to 
stick a pipe in his mouth, and 
the ensuing expressions of nau- 
sea and repentance are pitiful. 
Then he sees a cat, and forgets 
his anguish in lively pursuit of 
the feline. 

“TLatell does just as any well- 
bred dog would do under the 
circumstances!” a well-known 
dog fancier remarked to me 
recently. 

It was a midsummer’s da 
when I first talked with Latell. 

“Leading a dog’s life is not so 
bad,” he laughed; “but on a 
hot afternoon like this, I some- 
times wish that I had died when - 
I was a pup! The summer is 
full of dog-days for me. 

“But,” he continued, hold- 
ing up the lifelike head that 
completes his costume, “this 
little contrivance helps a lot on 
days like this.” And there, in- 
side the head, attached to a 
storage battery, were two small 
fans, one beside each ear. 

“The Pup’s” costume, as 
well as others that Latell has 
used from time to time, was 
designed by himself. Although 
the costume is remarkably soft 
and flexible, it weighs sixty 
pounds. One of its features is the arrange- 
ments of bits, extending inward from the 
jaws, so that Latell may clamp them be- 
tween his teeth, and thus be able to con- 
trol the dog’s facial expressions by means 
of hisown mouth. Strings from “The Pup’s” 


animal. 


réle of Mary Jane. 


eyes, ears, tail, and nose are attached to 
Als fingers, and it is his clever manipu- 
lation of these that gives the puppy his 
ability to delineate Joy, bewilderment, 

t is only by con- 


sorrow, or humiliation. 
stant practice 
that Latell can 
bring natural re- 
sults from these 
artificial means. 

“In order to 
keep my place on 
the program in 
the high-class 
vaudeville i 


cir- 
cuits, I must 
change my sketch 


each season,” he 
said to me. “And 
not only do I 
change my act, 
but Tekan the 
breed of dog that 
I am represent- 
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Al Latell, probably the best known animal impersonator 
on the stage, has been an actor for twenty years; but 
has never appeared except inside the skin of an 
Here you see him as ‘‘The Pup,” with Elsie 
Vokes (who is Mrs. Latell in private life) in the 
The Latells have played together in 
Buster Brown and numerous other shows, and have visited 
hundreds of hospitals, where they entertain the children 


ing. Each breed has its own bark and 
its own peculiarities, and I cannot afford 
to miss any opportunity for studying and 
putting into practice the fine points of 
my particular characterization. 

“ People sometimes ask me if I use my 


own voice in my animal impersonations. 
ẸE always have, except once when I had 
a heavy cold that almost paralyzed my 
vocal cords.” 

Looking about the dressing-room, I saw 
evidence of the 
boyishness that is 
one of Latell’s lov- 
able characteris- 
tics. An atmos- 
phere of dog-land 
prevails; there are 
photographic stud- 
ies and sketches 
of dogs of all ages 
and breeds, while 
even a few odd- 
shaped bones and 
dog biscuits, ac- 
quired in his trav- 
els, were scattered 
along the dressing 
table. 

“I like to bark 
and growl and at 
times act unruly,” 
he said. “ Dogs are 
so much like hu- 
mans that I react 
to circumstances 
in our sketches a 
good deal the same as a child 
or man would do.” 

Alfred Latell was born at Bay 
St. Louis, near New Orleans. 
. From early childhood, he could 

imitate animals. After his school- 
ing was finished he spent about 
a year studying architecture; 
but before that period was up 
a suppressed desire to appear 
behind the footlights had grown 
so strong that the young man 
yielded to it. So he applied for 
“something to do” with the 
Wizard of Oz Company, which 
was then forming in New York. 

“T have a difficult part here, 
which you could have if you 
could do it,” the stage manager 
told him. “We need a lion. Can 
you act like one?” 

“Why, yes, sir. Pd like to 
try it,” the young man an- 
swered. He spent all his spare 
time for the next two weeks in 
the Bronx Zoo, before the lions’ 
cages. He made up his mind he 
was going to play that lion rôle 
perfectly. 

And so he made his first pro- 
fessional appearance as the 
Cowardly Lion of “The Wizard 
of Oz.” 

In his twenty years as an 
actor, Latell has almost literally 
walked around the world on 

four feet, for he has played around the 
globe many times. Two of these years, 
whose memory he greatly prizes, were 
spent with Harry Lauder in a feature 
“ Around the World.” His trunks are full 
of the costumes he has worn, for he has 


been a spider with the “Babes in Toy- 
land,” a chicken at the New York Hi 
drome, a cat in “The Lady of the Sfp- 
per. 

In one characterization or another, he 
has played with Maude Adams, Eddie 
Foy, Montgomery and Stone, and many 
others. 

On the street one would never pick La- 
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tell as an actor who could walk on four 
legs as easily as most people do on two. 
He is just a boyish, pleasant-faced young 
fellow, with serious Sein eyes that look 
directly at you as he talks. 

_ He 1s very proud of his manly little 
eight-year-old son, Alfred, Junior, and his 
wife, to whom he was married twelve years 
ago. 
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It is his ability to please the children 
that brings the keenest joy to Latell’s 
heart. In every city in which the Latells 
play, they give at least one performance 
for hospital inmates. During the past five 
years, they have entertained in two 
thousand children’s hospital wards, as 
well as in eight hundred government 
hospitals. i M. NORRIS DAVIS 


She Teaches People How to Run Wayside Eating Places 


HREE years ago, Helen M. 

Woods started an entirely new 

business. No one else seemed to 

have thought of it. Yet the 

opportunity was there; and be- 
cause she was shrewd enough to see it she 
now has a good business of her own, and 
has helped hundreds of other people to 
find the road to prosperity. 

Miss Woods teaches them how, where, 
and when to open tea rooms, 
motor inns, and other eating 
places. She shows them how 
to run these places successfully. 
At present she has 1,200 pupils; 
400 of her graduate students 
are conducting their own es- 
tablishments. Her headquar- 
ters are in the Æolian Building, 
New York; and she has branches 
in Chicago, San Francisco, and 
other cities. 

Five years ago, Miss Woods 
saw that there was a need of 
just such an enterprise and 
that it was going to become 
much more pressing. She never 
had run any kind of restaurant 
herself; but she knew a good 
deal about them, and she 
spent two years learning more. 
Already her business expe- 
rience had been pretty wide. 
After graduating from college 
she had been secretary to a 
member of the New York 
Legislature, a work which 
brought her in touch with many 
prominent men. Then she was 
private secretary to a million- 
aire real estate operator in 
New York City. This taught 
her a great deal about business 
methods and about real estate 
values. 

Next she became employ- 
ment manager for the Associa- 
tion of Stock Exchange Firms, 
made up of four hundred of 
the leading investment bank- 
ers and brokers of New York. 
And during the war she was 
employment manager for the 
Bowman Hotels, which included the Bilt- 
more, Commodore, Belmont, and Murray 
Hill, in New York, as well as two famous 
resort hotels. They had a total of eight 
thousand employees, and Miss Woods did 
the hiring of this small army. 

In this way, she came to know the 
chefs, stewards, cooks, waiters, and other 
helpers. She learned from these people 
something about what folks like to eat; 
also, how to buy economically, and how 
to figure a profit. 

Meanwhile, motorists, in constantly 
greater numbers, were touring the coun- 
try in every direction. Millions of meals 


men. 


must be served to these travelers. To 
supply this demand, small inns were being 
started, mostly by women. Some of them 
succeeded; but a great many did not. At 
the same time, tea rooms were springing 
up in the towns like a crop of mushrooms 
—a large number of them were about as 
short lived—and these, too, were started 
by women. Cafeterias were becoming 
more and more common. “I knew that 


Helen M. Woods has been engaged for three years 
in the unique business of teaching people how to 
conduct various kinds of eating places, from fashionable 
tea rooms to the mess houses in lumber camps. She now 
has 1,200 students training, only 50 of them being 
Her headquarters are in New York, but she 
has branches in Chicago, San Francisco, and other cities 


these places ought to succeed,” Miss Woods 
said to me. eMac prohibition was 
almost certain to come; and, when it did 
come, food was going to be far more im- 
portant than it had been. People used to 
pick out restaurants and .road-houses 
where they could get drinks; and after 
they had taken a few cocktails they didn’t 
seem to care, or even to know, whether 
the food was good! I felt sure that when 
the time came that there were no drinks, 
people would pay more attention to the 
quality of meals and the sort of places 
where they were served. 

“I could foresee that hundreds of new 


eating places were going to be opened, not 
only in the cities but also in little villages 
and the country. So I gave up my posi- 
tion with Mr. Booman and traveled from 
New York to California and back again, 
spending almost two years studying all 
kinds of eating places. Then I started to 
teach others how to do the thing success- 
fully. 

“I have 1,200 students now; only 50 of 
them are men. That, I think, 
is just as it should be. Women 
are natural housekeepers. But 
it is a curious fact that women 
who have kept their own houses 
for many years usually fail 
when they try to run an eating 
place as a business. The ones 
who do it most successfully 
are women who have had some 
previous business experience, 
even if it is only in office work. 

“The chief trouble with the 
women who fail is that they 
don’t realize that what people 
want is good home cooking, and ` 
plenty of it. I tell my clients 
not to call their places ‘tea 
rooms.’ The reason is that the 
average man fights shy of 
a place with that name. 

‘I tell my clients that the 
man is the person they must 
cater to, because he is the one 
who pays the fat check. And 
when a man who is hungry 
after a long motor ride comes 
toa pe called, for example, 


a 


the ‘Canary Bird Tea Room,’ 
he is pretty likely to ngs on 
the gas and drive on to ‘Bill’s 


Place,’ or somewhere else that 
seems to promise a square meal. 
To get away from dainty- 
sounding titles, I invented the 
term ‘Motor Inns.’ 

“What people want most 
is good, home-cooked, plain 
food, While I was with Mr. 
Bowman, a little old lady came 
to me from, a small town be- 
tween here and Albany. She 
was a widow and evidently 
poor. She wanted to get a position in 
one of our hotels; but she would have 
been hopelessly out of place there. I was 
so interested in her that I asked if I could 

o up and spend a week-end at her house. 
f found it old and shaky—like herself. 
The front steps were gone; the porch hung 
by a thread, so to speak. 

“To make a rather long story short 
I told her to start serving a New England 
dinner to motorists. Thousands of them 

assed her door, for she was on the Albany 
Post Road: I told her to give them a good 
boiled dinner, good home-made pies, with 
her own jellies, preserves, and things like 
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watermelon pickles—things you don’t 
get except in somebody’s home. ‘Stick to 
that menu,’ I told her; ‘but give people 
all they want. Put the things on the table 
and let them help themselves.’ 

“She began in fear and trembling. But 
in a little while she had all the customers 
she could take care of. Before very long 
the old lady had her house in good order 
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again and had bought a flivver which she 
drove herself. 

“Many of my graduate students are 
doing well in running the lunch-rooms 
connected with big industrial plants. Two 
women have the concession in Western 
lumber camps. 

“One must know what kinds of food to 
serve in all these different kinds of places. 


Fifth Avenue shoppers don’t want corned 
beef and cabbage; and lumberjacks don’t 
want maple mousse and lady fingers! 
The most prosperous places are those 
run by two women, the ‘conductor’ 
and the ‘engineer.’ The conductor looks 
after the dining-room and service; the 
engineer takes care of the food-buying 
and the kitchen.” ALLISON GRAY 


A Preacher Who Lives in a Wheel Chair 


HEN I look at Laverty, or 

think of him, I feel ashamed 

of myself, for I have to 

confess that I don’t know 

what I’d do if I were Lav- 

erty. Hes an unconquerable, cheer- 

spreading man, despite the fact that his 

legs are stunted little affairs that merely 

mark the place where real legs 

ought to be, while one of his arms 
is partly paralyzed. 

ut there he sits in that wheel 

chair—he’s shackled to it for the 

term of his natural life—radiating 

optimism; offering sympathy to 

the man in trouble, and cheerily 

bidding the downhearted to buck 


up. 

The first time I saw the Rev. 
Lawson S. Laverty, M. A., was 
one Sunday morning in church. 
As I rose with the rest and joined 
in the Doxology, I observed up in 
the open space between the pulpit 
and the first row of pews a young 
fellow in a wheel chair, pouring 
his whole soul into the words: 


Praise God, from Whom all blessings 
flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below. 


Later I sought out this “ Wheel- 
chair Philosopher,” and learned of 
his struggle to get through school, 
then college, then special study in 
law, then the theological semi- 
nary; and of his startling plans for 
the years ahead. 2 

Laverty was born in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, July 4th, 1891. 
There were fine ideals in his home, 
but little money. 

Lawson had just five years of 
normal childhood when he was 
stricken with spinal meningitis. 
It left him totally paralyzed for a 
time. Eventually he recovered 
the use of his body from the hips 
upward, except for one arm, 
which remained weak, though he 
has compelled it to serve him in 
handling musical instruments. The 
legs ceased to grow and are use- 
less. Then began his life in the 
chair. 

“Life is just one long Atlantic 
City boardwalk,” he chuckled to me 
once. 

There was a kindergarten near the 
Laverty home. To this the crippled child 
was wheeled daily by his brother Howard, 
one year younger. He could look on and 
laugh, anyway. 

But don’t suppose that young Lawson 
allowed himself to be robbed of all the fun 
that belongs to boyhood. Not he. 

You have watched, with a shudder per- 
haps, the juvenile pastime of “hooking 


on;” that is, sitting or standing on some 
kind of little cart and hanging on to the 
tail end of a moving truck or wagon. 
Would you believe Laverty, in his wheel 
chair, used to do that in the streets of 
Harrisburg? Well, he did. 

These adventures often ended in a spill, 
but it was all in the game of “doing what 


The Rev. Lawson S. Laverty has no legs and only 
one good arm, but he has made his way through 
school, paying his own expenses, and to-day he is 
a teacher, preacher, and lecturer. When he was 
five years old his body was crippled for life, but 


nothing can cripple his mind or his spirit. 
Laverty was born in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, thirty- 
three years ago. He is dean of the academic depart- 
ment of King’s School of Oratory in Pittsburgh 


the other fellows do,” so he didn’t 
mind. 

After kindergarten came grade school; 
and a kindly janitor helped in overcoming 
the obstacle presented by several out- 
side steps. After the sixth grade, Laverty 
studied at home, following the regular 
courses. A teacher came to his house each 
Saturday. He completed the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades in two years. 
Then came two years of high school, 
finished in the same way. 


Mr. 


_ The finances of the Laverty home had 

improved a bit, and with a little money to 

start on young Lawson entered the junior 
class at Wilson Memorial Academy, 

Nyack, New York, conducting a maga- 

zine agency to pay his way. ‘He won a 

scholarship, which entitle 

tuition in the senior year. 

Dickinson College, in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, came next. The 
plucky young cripple was gradu- 
ated in 1915, with the degree of A. 
B., as valedictorian in a class of 
more than fifty students. To meet 
expenses he had sold insurance, 
besides conducting his magazine 
agency. Extra credits enabled 
him to get his Master of Arts 
degree in 1916. His scholarship 
record won for him the further 
honor of membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Laverty had specialized in 
languages, and for a year and a 
half he taught in Conway Hall, a 

reparatory school in Carlisle. 

hen came the war. The schoc' 
was closed, for most of the stu- 
dents and the faculty entered the 
service. 

War offered no occupation for a 
man passing his life in a wheel 
chair, so Laverty went back to 
Harrisburg and began the study of 
law under William M. Hargest, 
deputy state attorney general. 
During the two years of his law 

` study he taught commercial law in 

a business college. 

: In the meantime, the gospel 
ministry had been making a 
stronger and stronger appeal. So 
in 1919 Laverty entered Ae Inter- 
denominational Bible School in 
Binghamton, New York. He 
was licensed to preach by the 
Presbyterian Church. Soon after- 
ward he became dean of the 
academic department of King’s 
School of Oratory, in Pittsburgh. 

He is there now, and while 
filling this position he supplies 
pulpits of various denominations. 

Some of Laverty’s trips to fill 
pulpit and other speaking engage- 
ments involve long train rides- 

Of course he and his chair can’t go 

in the passenger coaches. So he rides 

in the baggage car, sometimes on milk 
trains. “I know just how a collar button 
feels rolling about under the bed or back 

of the dresser,” he grinned. “I have a 

similar experience when the baggage car 

lurches and my chair goes skidding among 
milk cans or suit cases. Sometimes I go 
sprawling on the floor.” 

Laverty sings well, and plays the piano, 
cornet, and trombone. TOM F. SMILEY 
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He Teaches Dancing to Classes of 1,500 People 


AUL STRASBURG, of Detroit, 

conducts one of the largest 

dancing schools in the United 

States. It is not uncommon for 

him to have 1,500 pupils ‘en- 
rolled at the same time. His average 
class numbers 1,200. 

For three generations. the name of 
Strasburg has ee familiar to Detroiters, 
for Paul’s father and his grandfather were 
teachers of dancing before him, and from 
its beginning, more than seventy years 
ago, the Strasburg school has been popu- 
lar. Thousands of people have learned to 
dance upon its polished l 
floors. 

Large classes, Mr. 
Strasburg says, are an 
advantage to the pupils, 
for beginners are less 
likely to become self- 
conscious, or have stage 
fright, when they are 
surrounded by others 
who are sharıng their 
problems. 

“What puzzles me,” I 
said, “is how you can 
teach so many peo le at 
the same time.” But I 
was no longer puzzled 
when he explained his 
method. 

Standing in a balcony 
above his class, Mr. 
Strasburg holds in each 
hand a mechanical foot, 
with a handle on it. 
These models are black, 
and they stand out in 
sharp contrast to the 
white front of the bal- 
cony. He moves the 
mechanical feet back and 
forth, and from left to 
right, while the dance 
pupils shift their own 
feet in keeping with the « 
movements of the models. 
Instructors on the floor 
execute the steps and, 
when necessary, assist a 
popi who is having a 

ard time. 

Once in a while a be- 
ginner just can’t make 
his feet do what the dancing-teacher di- 
rects. Not long ago a manufacturer came 
to Mr. Strasburg for lessons. 

“I have two children,” he explained, 
“‘who are now stepping into society, and 
my wife insists that I should know how to 
dance, so that all four of us could go out 
together and have a good time. I’ve tried 
to dance, but so far I’ve never been able 
to catch the swing of it.” 

“All right,” said Strasburg, “I'll break 
you in with my class to-night.” 

“I don’t want to stumble around be- 
fore all that crowd,” the man replied. 
**Can’t you have one of your instructors 
give me lessons in private?” 

Strasburg didn’t like the idea, but his 
new pupil insisted, and finally they agreed 
upon private lessons. A woman instruc- 
tor was assigned the task of educating 
the manufacturer’s feet. She worked with 
him for weeks, but finally gave the job up 
as hopeless. Strasburg himself then took 


a hand and gave the man private lessons; 
but the result was discouraging. 

Finally, the new pupil went into the 
general class and tried in that way to 
learn. This, too, proved useless. 

“Well, Strasburg,” the man said one 
day, “I'll give up. I guess I’m too dumb 
to dance.” 

But Strasburg had an idea, and decided 
to try it out. ‘‘There’s just one more 
chance,” he said to his downcast pupil. 
“Tl work out my plan, and then let you 
know what it is.” 

Two days later a messenger came to the 


dance, and seem to sense the rhythm of 
the music.” 

The dance floor, says Strasburg, is the 
best sort of place to observe human na- 
ture. “If there’s a mean streak in a 
man,” he told me, “you can bet that it 
will come out when he is dancing. 

“Conceit shows up at. once among 
dancers. If two couples bump together, 
the conceited person assumes the blame 
in a manner that says plainly, ‘I’m beg- 
ging your pardon; but you're a rotten 
dancer.’ And, as likely as not, the con- 
ceited man will try to do everything a 

little differently from 


Paul Strasburg, one of the best known dance teachers in America, 
seated on the bow of his airplane, with his son and his son’s 
dgg. The plane is used to commute back and forth from his 
summer home. For three generations the Strasburgs have taught 
dancing in Detroit, the school growing steadily, until to-day 
the average enrollment is 1,200. Mr. Strasburg is not only a splen- 
did dancer, but is a great swimmer, diver, and motor-boat racer 


manufacturer’s ofice and handed him a 

ackage marked “personal.” Opening the 
bundle the manufacturer found dance 
steps put down in blue prints, such as 
engineers use. 

“Tt occurred to me,” Strasburg said in 
explaining the incident, “that this man, 
being trained in mechanics, possessed 
what is known as a ‘mechanical mind.’ I 
had the steps put in blue prints, in the 
hope that he would understand them, and 
he did. The prints showed the exact 
position of the feet, the measurements of 
the turns, and everything else connected 
with the execution of a dance step. The 
man practiced at his home for a while, 
and was soon able to dance. 

“That was a tough job, but I’m accus- 
tomed to that sort of thing. We have 
taught scores of deafened soldiers to 
dance. We instruct them to keep their 
eyes on the drummer’s hands and feet. 
ln that way they catch the swing of the 


other people. 

“Selfishness bobs up 
in many ways, but the 
most noticeable is for a 
man to hog a good danc- 
ing partner throughout 
the evening’s entertain- 
ment. And there is the 
bully, who swings around 
the floor not caring whom 
he hits—he’s another 
unwelcome dancer. The 
bashful man means well, 
but bashfulness is a trait 
that dancers should over- 
come. A bashful man 
on the floor is always 
taking the blame for ac- 
cidents, even though he 
is not to blame. There’s 
no sense in that. 

“Admirable traits of 
character are also evi- 
dent on the dance floor. 
There are few places 
where a real gentleman 
can show to better ad- 
vantage. 

“A man learns to 
dance more readily if his 

partner is not his wife; 
and a wife learns better 
when she is not with her 
husband. The husband 
isn’t as anxious to please 
‘his wife in the little nice- 
ties of the dance as he 
might be; and the wife, 
as a rule, doesn’t like to 
be led and instructed by 
herhusband. Sol always 
try to separate couples—temporarily!” 

Strasburg, who is one of the most fin- 
ished dancers to be found anywhere, has 
had flattering offers to go on the stage, 
but has turned all of them down. 

“You should see how faces light up,” 
he said to me, “when people begin to 
catch the rhythm of the dance. They 
forget themselves, forget their troubles, 
and give themselves over to an hour’s 
wholesome entertainment. Dancing is 4 
great medicine for getting people out of 
the glooms.” - 

Strasburg knows his business thorough- 
ly. No point of it escapes him. A year 
ago there was an unsatisfactory drummer 
in his orchestra. Strasburg, knowing 
little of the art of drum-beating, Ad 
nothing, but took lessons privately. After 
he had learned something about beating a 
drum, he was prepared to take his drum- 
mer to task, which he did. 

“I had no right to criticize this drum- 
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mer unless I knew now to correct him,” 
said Strasburg. “I knew, also, that intel- 
ligent criticism would result in increased 
respect for me from the other musicians.” 

ha is a human dynamo. Aside 
from being one of the best-known danc- 
ing-teachers in the country, he is well 
known as a driver of fast boats. He is also 
an exceptionally good swimmer and has, 
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on one or two occasions, been a sectional 
diving champion. 

Weighing not more than one hundred 
and forty pounds, he was first string 
catcher in his college baseball team, his 
battery partner being Herbert Pennock,’ 
now star left-hander of the New York 
American League team. During the sum- 
mer months, when there are no dance 


classes, he never permits the name of 
Strasburg to be forgotten in Detroit. For 
years his boats have been entered in the 
Gold Cup races and, on two occasions, the 
racers he was driving have sunk from 
under him. These were accidents, of 
course, but they served this dance mer- 
chaft’s purpose: They kept him before 
the public. NORMAN BEASLEY 


First She Grew Flowers—Now She Makes Them 


UST three years ago, Mrs. Tom 

Smart of Bemidji, Minnesota, 

made her first artificial flowers. 

To-day she markets her flowers 

in forty-three stores, has three 
women on the road selling them, and 
employs from eight to twelve girls 
edil , besides keeping a number of 
women busy in their own homes making 
flowers. 

Mrs. Smart has always had a great 
love for flowers, but it was not until 
her husband bought a farm that she 
had the space to make a garden. Then 
she grew such great masses of bloom 
that a truck once a week took the 
flowers to the local hospital to be dis- 
tributed among the sick. 

Three years ago Mrs. Smart went to 
a sanitarium for her health. As she 
regained her strength, she spent much 
time walking among the flower beds on 
the hospital grounds. Then one day 
she decided to amuse herself by making 
some artificial flowers. Although she 
had never studied the making of flow- 
ers, she soon found that she could 
imitate nature with remarkable skill. 
It was thus, almost by chance’ that 
she discovered her talent. i 

She made the flowers up into corsage 
bouquets and presented them to the 
nurses. Her work was so widely ad- 
mired that Mrs. 
Smart was asked if 
she would make up 
flowers to be sold. 
Immediately she 
turned out a num- 
ber of corsage bou- 

uets and sold all of 
them. The proprie- 
tor of a store saw 
them and gave her 
an order for other 
bouquets. Her orig- 
inal idea was to 
make flowers as a 
pastime; but now 
she saw a chance to 
start a business. 

Through this mer- 
chant, Mrs. Smart 
received orders from 
one of the biggest 
stores in Minneapo- 
lis. When she got 
home from the sani- 
tarium she no longer 
bought material by 
the yard but by the 
bolt, for the orders 
were coming fast. In a short time she had 
to employ some girls to help her. 

As long as Mrs. Smart made organdie 
flowers it was easy work; but as soon as 
she began to make them of silk she had 
trouble in getting the shades she wanted. 


By experimenting she can now get twenty 
different shades with one piece of geor- 
gette. She shades with padding, and does 
much of her own dyeing. 

When fashion decreed metal flowers, she 


Mrs. Tom Smart, of Bemidji, Minnesota, and some of the artificial flowers she has 
made. Three years ago she discovered, almost by accident, that she had a talent 
for making flowers out of cloth. Since then her business has grown, until to-day she 
has three saleswomen on the road, and is selling her products through forty stores 


was at a loss, as she knew nothing about 
making them. But she set to work to see 
what she could do, and it took her six 
months to perfect a formula of her own 
for the making of metal flowers. She uses 
no oil and her mixtures are such that she 


can do, or make, whatever she wants with 
them. 

She uses her finger tips instead of a 
brush to apply gold or silver coloring to 
her cloth or paper flowers. 

The day I visited her, tables around 
the room were covered with beautiful 
paper flowers, each and every one bear- 
ing a touch of gold or silver. In the 
next room girls were busy making 
more of them. The flowers had been 
ordered to decorate a local store. 

The order had resulted from an in- 
cident at a recent fair. Mrs. Smart 
had a booth, and exhibited her flowers. 
The manager of a local store saw them 
and said, “Why haven’t I known about 
these before? I want hundreds of 
them.” 

When Mrs. Smart told this she 
smiled, and explained: ‘People in 
your own town never spread your 
fame very fast.” Then she added that 
she has dozens of letters from other 
places complimenting her on the 
quality of her work. A number of 

eople have asked her to teach them 

ow to make artificial flowers. Most 
of these requests come from women 
who do not want to go into the busi- 
ness of flower-making, but who desire 
to fashion the ornaments as a pastime, 
cand for use on their own dresses and in 
their own homes. 

Mrs. Smart has 
never had a draw- 
ing lesson, but she 
finds it easy to copy 
flowers from nature. 
She also finds that 
in using nature as a 
teacher she is more 
economical of ma- 
terial. 

The greater part 
of her business is 
done mostly through 
wholesale lots, al- 
though a great many 
individual orders 
come in by letter or 
telephone from 
people wanting sets 
to match their suits 
or gowns. Many of 
the flowers are used 
as trimming for 
graduation dresses. 

To make her 
flowers look asmatu- 
ral as possible, she 
never uses wire in the 
stems. Instead, she uses twine, and the 
wrapping makes it heavy enough. Mrs. 
Smart is the mother of four children and 
runs a well-ordered home, in addition to 
her flower-manufacturing business. 
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Why people make it their meal 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is a luncheon that 
satisfies without being “heavy.” 


At dinnertime, its fifteen tempting and delicious 
vegetables, cereals and beef broth contribute hearty 


nourishment. 


Supper is likely to be a puzzling meal. You want 

to be conscious that you've eaten something really 

substantial. But your appetite doesn’t call for a lengthy 
meal. Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is just right for Splendid nutrition, 
Healthy ambition 


supper. Will make you a vigorous man; 
Invite them each day, 


Then there’s the extra meal so many women find PES al svortor play — 
necessary during their working day. This invigorating ey awek m Gils Sampbelscanl 


soup is ideal for it! 


It’s so delicious — luncheon, dinner, supper! 
Soup for health— 


21 kinds 12 cents a can every dayt 
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Personality—Its 20 Factors 
and How You Can Develop Them 


he worried about whether the goods and 
bargains that were offered would appeal 
to the public. For years this man had 


concealed from himself his lack of self-. 


confidence by letting himself think that 
‘the “old man’s” crankiness, and not his 
own uncertainty, was causing him to 
worry. I persuaded him to stop blaming 
his employer, and to make a practice of 
working over his plans until he was cer- 
tain of them himself. 

In studying your personality, the first 

essential is to make an absolutely frank 
survey of your characteristics. The best 
guide I know of for doing it is a chart like 
the one which accompanies this article. 
By means of this chart you can identify 
the traits in which you particularly need 
improvement. Then you can apply the 
proper methods for developing these 
traits. ; 
But before I tell you about these 
methods, I want to be sure that you 
understand why the twenty traits listed 
on the chart have been placed there. 

Altogether we know of more than six 
thousand attributes of human character, 
or traits of personality. At least that 
many are listed in the dictionary. Some 
traits, which you are accustomed to think 
of first in connection with personality 
ou will not find in the chart. But remem- 

r that I am talking to you about the 
traits of personality that help a man to 
capitalize his ability, ability being a matter 
of brains, skill, and information. Many 
desirable traits are not in the chart. 
Those mentioned are the ones without 
which, even though you have real ability, 
you could hardly expect to make a great 
success in competition with other men. 
People who succeed in a big way are 
almost invariably strong in at least a 
majority of these twenty traits. 


QONE of the most important of these 
traits is “sensitiveness to criticism.” 

An example of this is found in the 
story I already have told about my friend 
Hulburt. He had the strength and buoy- 
ancy of character to stand up under one 
of the severest forms that criticism can 
take. He was sensitive about losing that 
promotion. Yet he was not what I would 
call over-sensitive. If he had been, the 
severe criticism that was implied would 
have made him still more ineffective. As 
it was, Hulburt took exactly the right 
course. He set out to examine the facts 
upon which the criticism was based. He 
wanted to know whether it was just, and 
what he ought to do about it. 

The average man does not realize that 
he really should treasure the criticisms that 
come to him from friends and business 
associates. If the criticism is given with 
ill-temper or even injustice; it still may 
have great value. 

You may discover that the critic was 
a person who did not understand the facts, 
or was badly out of sorts, or was unjust 
for some other reason. But, even so, sift 


(Continued from page 10) 


out the kernel of truth in what was said. 
It is-worth.its weight in gold! It is valu- 
able information about yourself which 
may never before have been brought to 
your attention. You can use that criti- 
cism toward self-improvement. To recog- 
nize this is to take a big step toward cor- 
recting the fault of over-sensitiveness. 


ONE. of the most important of all the 
traits on the chfart is industriousness. 


Sometimes it takes a kind of shock to 


show a man that indolence is one of his 
characteristics. 

A young married man I know—he was 

ast thirty at the time—was employed as 
junior executive in the office of a furni- 
ture factory. His wife had a little money, 
so he never had felt the necessity of driv- 
ing himself very hard. One day, when 
Harry was giving his employer some ex- 
cuses to explain why his work of systema- 
tizing the firm’s records was going so 
slowly, the employer brushed aside his 
excuses. 

“I know all about that, Harry!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’ve heard you say the same 
thing before. Now I’m going to tell you 
some things you won’t like to hear: If 
you keep on in the way you're going, you'll 

e a dead failure in ten years! The other 
day I met your wife and children on the 
street. Do you know what I thought? I 
said to myself the chances are that in 
ten years this lovely little woman is going 
to be ashamed of her husband; for if 
something doesn’t happen to Harry he’s 
going to be a middle-aged failure—simply 

ecause he doesn’t realize that in this 
queer old world work is his only sal- 
vation.” 

Harry’s boss went on to give specifica- 
tions. He didn’t mince Bie p either. And, 
just as he had expected, Harry got mad 
and tried to throw up his job. 

“No, you don’t!” said his boss. “You 
can’t quit now, because I won’t accept 
your resignation. Loaf around a couple 
of days at the firm’s expense, before you 
Toe If you want to quit then, all 
right.” 

wo days later Harry was back. Rather 
humbly he said that he had come to see 
he needed the “bawling out” he had 
received. Declaring his intention of start- 
ing right, he asked if there were any par- 
ticular “reforms” he ought to carry out. 
His boss thought a minute, then wrote 
down four suggestions: 

1. You’re due at nine o’clock. Get in 
at ten minutes before nine for one month. 

2. Make a list of all the things you 
have to do for the firm, and go ronek 
that list every two or three days, to see if 
you are getting them done on time. 

3. At noon don’t fool around with the 
other fellows. Cut your lunch period 
down to half an hour for one month. We 
don’t need the half-hour, but it will do 
you good to give it to us. 

4. The big job you have now is system- 
atizing our records. I figure that this 


ought not to take you more than three 
months. Work out a schedule that will 
. show how much you ought to do in a week 
to complete the job in that time. Then 
stick to it. i 

Harry carried out these instructions to 
the letter. To-day he has his employer’s 
„confidence, and a position of much greater 
t responsibility. ; 

“The thing that helped me most,” he 

told me, “was that list of four points 
coming right on top of the old man’s ex- 
plosion. From that I learned the value 
of having a definite schedule or program, 
so that you can check up what you’re 
doing and discover where you are lax. 
I’ve been holding myself to some such 
schedule as that ever since.” 
_ Perhaps you need to make a new start 
just as Harry did. Maybe your employer 
would rather put up with your slack ways 
than give you a calling down. But if 
you really want to improve you can work 
out for yourself the kind of program that 
Harry’s boss gave him. 


Most of us find it easy to do work 
about which we are enthusiastic; but 
the test comes when we have to do what 
practically amounts to drudgery. 

For getting work done that you do not 
especially like, a time schedule is a great 
help. Set a definite hour for beginning, a 
definite period for rest and relaxation, 
and be as definite as you can about the 
time it should take to complete the job. 
Then keep to your schedule. : 
_ If you have distasteful work to do that 
is apart from your paid vocation, imagine 
that you are on a salary; then try to work 
as faithfully as you ought to if you were 
being paid. Make out a schedule on the 
basis of what an employer would have a 
right to expect of you. Then see to it 
that, as your own “employer,” you give 
yourself your due. 

Some years ago I had among my 
students a young woman who proved to 
be a striking example of the extent to 
which one can develop the very trait in 
which one is most lacking: To-day: she is 
known for her gracious and tactful man- 
ner, and for the friendly coöperation she 
can get among all kinds of people. Yet 
these are the very traits in which she was 
once deficient. 

As a student, this young woman was 
exceptionally bright and keen. She was 
so efficient herself that she seemed to have 
only contempt for those who were not her 
equals in this respect. While pursuing 
post-graduate studies, she was already 
working in a department store. But h-r 
lack of tact, and especially her sever: 
criticisms of anyone che did not like. was 
ruining her chances of success. She could 
scarcely bring herself to carry out instruc- 
tions from anyone she disliked. 

I was able to show her that the peop'e 
who did not like her and from whom she 
could not get codperation were those who 
lacked her mental quickness and decisive- 
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ness, and that these were the people she 
was most given to criticizing. In showing 


her bow to overcome this, I emphasized 
the things which every abnormally criti- 
cal person should bear in mind. 

“Here you are,” I said, “just starting 
your career——and you are fastening upon 
yourself a habit that is bound to offset to 
a great degree all the hard work you do. 
If you don’t develop friendliness, you are 
no better than a failure now. 

“The first thing for you to understand 
is that you show your likes and dislikes 
too freely. You will always come across 
people whom you don’t like at first, 
though you might like them if you knew 
them better. ir you „can’t correct this 
excessively critical tendency, you ought 
to go into work where you won’t have to 
deal with people. Make up your mind that 
the person who is a ‘knocker’ almost in- 
variably lands in a position that means 
less pay than his real ability entitles him 
to. Many a man is really paying anywhere 
from fifty to a hundred dollars a week for 
the privilege of being a severe critic! And 
of course he is losing many other things, 
too. 


HESE were the specific rules I gave her: 

1. Impress upon yourself the idea that 
you are not going to make critical state- 
ments about anyone during the next two 
weeks. 

2. You are to stop having critical 
thoughts about people, and you are to try 
to feel friendliness. Study the people you 
meet. For every bad point you notice 
about them, try to fnd two good ones. 
Notice the little courtesies of people on a 
street car or in a crowd anywhere. Make 
a list of the people whom you have criti- 
cized most. Study their good points until 
you see how unfair you have been to 
them. Remember that if there is a person 
in whom you cannot find half a dozen 
good points, the fault is probably due to 
your own narrow vision. 

3. Regardless of your likes and dis- 
likes, you must be dependable. When you 
can’t work hard for someone you don’t 
like, there is a splendid chance to be criti- 
cal not of the person you dislike, but of 
yourself for not being dependable. 

It might seem that such rules would 
make a person into a too-sweetish Polly- 
anna; but that is never the result in the 
case of anyone who is predisposed to ex- 
cessive criticism. It simply helps to bring 
about a proper balance. Afeer trying the 
method for a couple of weeks one should 
make note of where he has progressed and 
where he has failed, and. start in on 
another two weeks. 

Recently, with one of the country’s 
noted statisticians, I was discussing why 
it is that some men get big salaries, while 
others who seem to have the same capac- 
ity do not. . 

“Tve noticed two things about men who 
get big salaries,” he said. “They are 
almost invariably men who, in conversa- 
tion or in a conference, quickly get the 
other fellow's point of view. They are 
more eager to do this than to express 
their own ideas. 
own point of view convincingly.” 

‘There is a great deal of truth in this. 
One man mav be able to reason better 


and to go deeper into a subject than 
cother man; but if he is not able to ex- 
himself clearly, his ability in sizing 


Also, they state their’ 


up a situation is not likely to get him very . 


far. If you have a business plan to: pre- 
sent to your associates, you should not 
only study over that plan until you can 
present it with absolute clearness, but 
you must prepare yourself to listen to all 
the objections your associates may make. 
Get the other fellow’s point of view first. 
Don’t try to override him by hammering 
at your own plan. If you can embod 
some of his dea in your plan, you will 
have a chance to carry him along with 
you. 

There is a simple way in which you can 
tell whether you are one ‘of those who 
readily get the other fellow’s point of 
view. If you listen to what other people 
are saying, if your first impulse on hear- 
ing their ideas and plans is to ask ques- 
tions, you probably are strong in this 
attribute. Bur if when someone else is 
talking, you are sitting on the edge of your 
chair, hardly able to wait to tell what you 
think, you can be pretty sure that you are 
lacking in this trait and that you need to 
cultivate it. - 


If this is your case, make it a rule to | 


do very little talking yourself. Listen, 
ask questions, and use your utmost inge- 
nuity to get other people to express them- 
selves and to develop their plans before 
you offer any criticism or suggestion. 

While some people must guard against 
talking too much, other people need to 
cultivate the habit of talking more. The 
ability to talk easily and convincingly 
au be cultivated just as other traits can 

e. 

It is not necessary, at first, to make an 
effort to convince people of the truth of 
what you are saying. Just make a point 
of talking, when in company, about 


things with which you are familiar. The | 


best subject for you to study, so that you 
may have something to talk about, is 
people. Observe them and read about 
them. Then bring them up for discussion, 
and praise what they have done. You will 
find very soon that conversation of this 
kind comes easily to you; and you ought 
to be able to hold your own, because, by 
informing yourself of the facts, you have 
prepared for this. 


IN REGARD to one special trait men- 


tioned on the chart, I have found that. 


eople are inclined to rate themselves too 
Piah, The trait I refer to is cheerfulness. 
You may find, in using the chart, that a 
friend gives you a surprisingly low rating in 
this trait. This may be due to the fact that 
you have been reserved and cold in talk- 
ing over with him things about which he 
has been enthusiastic. If you are not 
enough inttrested in other people to warm 
up to their enthusiasms, they won’t think 
you are a cheerful companion. 

The remedy is to become less self-cen- 
tered. There are times when you should 
deliberately take your mind off your own 
affairs and ive yourself freely to the 
problems and plans of other people. In 
this way you become not only helpful to 
others, bir you get outside yourself, which 
is an important factor in cheerfulness. 

You may not have talked about your 
troubles, but you probably have kept on 
thinking of them. Do this at times when 
you can concentrate on them with a view 
to deciding what can be done; but at 
other times lay them aside definitely. 

To accomplish this vou may be able 


always have to charge off a certain 


to use the power of direct suggestion. 
Tell yourself at night, before you go to 
sleep, and frequently during the day, that 
things will be all right because you are 
meeting your problems with courage and 
resolution. This method may help you, 
as it has many other people, to surround 
yourself with an atmosphere of serenity, 
which in itself radiates cheer. 


GOMETIMES people express surprise 
on finding that I regard “ability to dele- 

ate work” as a matter of personality. But 
it is a matter of aptitude and disposition— 
and, therefore, of personality. 

The reason why some executives do not 
succeed in getting work done by their sub- 
ordinates is because they dislike to be 
persistent in pushing people to be ener- 
getic and thorough. Others are egotistical 
and think they can do the work better 
than their subordinates can. Still others 
spend valuable time in doing work that 
ought to be done by subordinates, simply 
because it is work that appeals to them. 
They like to do it. 

Thus an executive may fall short in this 
vital matter because he lacks persistence, 
gr because of vanity, or even because of 
selfishness. These are matters of person- 
ality; and they are the things that most 
frequently prevent men from developing 
the ability to delegate work. ; 

The executive is a higher paid man'than 
those under him. He should not waste 
his time doing work that they ought to do. 
No executive can surround himself with 
subordinates who are one hundred per 
cent efficient. It is his duty to get as com- 
petent help as he can for the money he has 
to spend, and then to make the most of 
this help. He must realize that un- 
der practical business ‘conditions he will 
er- 
centage for inefficiency on the part of his 
employees. He must cultivate persist- 
ence in getting them to do their work 
‘as well as they can. And he must persist 
in having inadequate work done over in 
accordance with his specific instructions. 
If he actually does the work himself in- 
stead of directing how it shall be done, 
he is wasting time that should be given 
to his own duties. 

If an executive is not highly efficient in 
getting other people to work, he will 
never be able to handle anything bigger 
than what we know as a “one-man propo-. 
sition.” But there is no limit to the size 
of the organization a man can handle if 
he can direct the work of others. 

I know a college president who suc- 
céeded very well in managing an. institu- 
tion as long as the student body num- 
bered less than fifteen hundred, Because 
of a certain weakness in his make-up, he 
formed the habit of doing work that 
should have been done by others, When a 
catalogue was to be made oyt; he would 
assign the work. But when it was sub- 
mitted to him, he never was satisfied with 
it. Instead of explaining what be wanted 
and having it done over, he ‘Would say, 
“Give it to me! [ll do it myself!” 

Thus his desk was always piled with 
work he had taken over from others. As 
the institution grew, he took on more and 
more burdens. Finally, when the student 
body numbered four thousand, he broke 
under the strain and had to retire. 

Incidents very similar to thts are hap- 
pening in the business world all the time; 
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Another Home-Cleaning Triumph 


The owner of a Hoover has always enjoyed advantages which are 
denied the owner of the ordinary electric cleaner. For The Hoover 
“BEATS... as it Sweeps, as it Cleans,’ and what other cleaner 
do you know of that does all these essential things? And now, if 
you own a Hoover, you can enjoy the further benefit of using 


The most remarkable set 


of air-cleaning attachments ever devised 


With these new attachments 
_ you can clean your draperies, 
and dust the fixtures and fur- 
nishings of your home, as 
easily, as quickly, and as thor- 
oughly as you can beat, sweep 
and clean your rugs. 
It’s only a moment’s work to 
connect them, and no effort! 
Yov’ ll like the way they snap 
together, and ck. There’s no 
chance of their working loose 
or parting at the joints. And 
they fit so easily, and snugly. 


Yov ll be delighted with the 
swivel connection, another new 
feature, that permits the clean- 
ing tool to glide around curves 
and relieves your hand of any 
twisting strains. 

You’ ll be amazed at the force 
of air which flows through 
these new attachmerts. Newly 
designed joints, without obstruct 
ing shoulders, allow free passage 
to Hoover powerful suction. 


And another thing! Even their 
use has been simplified! With 
one combined cleaning tool— 


the nozzle-brush—you can 
brush loose and suction away 
the dirt from almost every con- 
ceivable resting place. 


As an example of the com- 
pleteness of thes: new attach- 
ments, this nozzle-brush is 
encircled with a heavy rubber 
bumper that it may not mar 
any highly polished woodwork. 


Other cleaning instruments are 
of course provided. Thereare, 
for instance, two metal tubes 
which enable you to reach 
places ordinarily inaccessible, 
as well as a flat fibre tool for 
cleaning radiators, the plaits of 
upholstered furniture and the 
like. 

You’ll want to see these new 
attachments, and there’s no 
better place than in yourhome. 
Any Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will gladly demonstrate 
them. 

And even though their cost is 
almost unbelievably low, it 
willbe divided into monthly 
payments if you so desire. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


It BEATS..-. as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


simply because so many men fail to under- 
stand the fundamental facts about this 
matter of delegating work. 


"THE RE is one more trait of great impor- 
tance. It is a matter of memory; partic- 
ularly of remembering names, faces, and 
personal facts about people we meet. This 
trait can be cultivated in a few months by 
a reasonable amount of effort. 

During the next two weeks, whenever 
you meet a stranger, make it your busi- 
ness to concentrate on his name. You 
are not to concern yourself about how he 
looks nor what effect you are making on 
him. In acknowledging the introduction, 
repeat the name; and, during the conver- 
sation that follows, use the name un- 
obtrusively several times. If you meet 
him later in the day, or a week later, ad- 
dress him by name immediately. 

At night write down the names of all 
the people you have met during the day. 
Opposite the names, indicate where the 
meeting took place, what you talked 
about and something about the dress of 
each one. 

When you go to a party do not, under 
any circumstances, let the name of a new 

erson you meet slip from you. After 
os introduced to three or four persons, 
send back and see if you can locate them 
and can repeat to yourself the name of 
each. If not, seek out the friend who 
introduced you and ask the name. 

Get the names of all the people em- 
ployed about your apartment kae 
your janitor, his assistants, and so on. Do 
the same thing at the store where you 
trade. Make a business of collecting new 
names and faces, and of associating the 
right names with the right faces. The 
method, of course, can be varied to suit 
your circumstances. The important thing 
is to learn, and to make a list of as many 
new names and faces as you can for a 
period of a week or two, say from twenty 
to thirty a week. At the end of the wee 
go over your list and see how many of the 
people on it you think you could recog- 
nize, and recall as many things as you can 
about what happened when you met them. 
You will be surprised to find how rapidly 
your memory will develop under this 
training. 


Passage Money Home 


(Continued from page 15) 


and then to the stove. He had burned 
every book, every precious book—and my 
passage money home. 

“It was Terry’s diabolical punishment 


| for crossing his will; but I lived through 
| it, lived to come, soon after this happened, 


to the little town of H where I got 
on this boat. There I found you, and 
there I found my Patch. We wandered 
down by slow stages to the Lynn Canal, 
and every step that carried me nearer 
those home prairies made my heart lighter. 
Terry was to work at the gold mine near 
H and I in a salmon cannery. It 
would take a long time to earn my ticket 
home, but some day I would have it... . 

“And then, well, the very day I was to 


| begin work in the cannery I fell and broke 
| my hip. God, Fate, some force wished to 
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Don’t Buy Yet 


First prove our claims—Make this ten-shave test 
By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist s 


GENTLEMEN: 


The claims we make on Palmolive 
Shaving Cream seem hard to believe, 
we know. 

So we never ask men to buy. We 
never state its price—never say that 
druggists sell it. All we urge or offer is 
a ten-shave test at our cost. We ask 
ering prove our claim in fairness to us 

oth. 


It is better than we expected 


Palmolive Shaving Cream surprised 
us as much as it will you. We never 
dreamed that shaving cream could be 
so improved. 

But we were masters of soap making. 
We had devoted our lifetimes to soap 
study. We had done some great things. 
In Palmolive Soap we have created a 
leading toilet soap of the world. 

We learned what men wanted in a 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


Follow with, Palmolive After Shaking Tale. 
An invisible way to that well-groomed look 


Shaving Cream. We worked 18 months 
to meet those desires to the limit. We 
made up and tested 130 formulas be- 
fore we satisfied ourselves. 
Men were amazed 

We did better than we dreamed. This 
Shaving Cream, when perfected, be- 
came an instant sensation. Millions 
asked us for the 10-shave tube, and 
they flocked to this Cream when they 
tried it. They told others about it. 
They wrote us letters—tens of thou- 
sands—to thank us for making it. 

Thus Palmolive Shaving Cream at- 
tained the pedestal place, without ever 
a man being asked to buy. 


How It Excels 


1 Multiplies itself in lather 
250 times. 


2 Softens the beard in one 
minute. 


3 Maintains its creamy full- 
ness for 10 minutes on the 
face. : 


4 Extra-strong bubbles sup- 
port the hairs for cutting. 


5 The palm and olive oil 
blend brings fine after 
effects. 

Now we ask you to make this test, if 

you have not. Do it as a courtesy to 

us. Do it in fairness to yourself. Cut 

out the coupon now. 


Pa > 10 SHAVES FREE. 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
_ Dept. B-643 360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Ill. 
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Confidence 


When the motorist starts out with Biflex Bumpers, front and rear, he knows 
that he has done all that is humanly possible to minimize collision hazards. 
His life and limb, his car investment and his pride in its fine appearance, 
ride between two giant springs of steely strength and silvery beauty. He 
knows that no other bumper can overreach or underreach his, because of 
the great up and down bumping surface of the Biflex double bars. 

The Biflex motorist knows that the Biflex full-looped ends, which afford 
maximum resiliency, give and take blows from any angle. He knows that 
his Biflex Bumpers are correctly proportioned to the size and weight of his car. 
There is a Biflex Bumper with special brackets for your car. Scientific tests 
prove that the protective efficiency of the new 1924 model Biflex is 14% over 
its forerunners. A wider spread, a deeper curve in the looped ends, increase 
the effectiveness of Biflex without changing its beautiful design. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guaranteed. Protected 
by U.S. Patents. Priced from $18 to $28. Insist on Biflex 
the original. If any dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Export Department, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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“Protection with “Distinction” 


try me further, perhaps. I lay for weeks 
in the Mission hospital, actually glad of 
the torture in my body, because that kept 
the pain out of my mind. One day I woke 
to find Terry kneeling by my bed—just a 
boy he seemed again to me. He sobbed out 
his penitence about burning my books. ‘I 
make so many mistakes,’ he said miser- 
ably. ‘But can you forgive me again?’ 
‘Yes, I told him. 

“When I could limp around a little, I 
went to the cabin on the edge of town— 
Terry had decorated it with cowslips to 
celebrate my return home. He tried to 
make a little speech, but he couldn’t get 
very far. He put his arms around me 
tight. I understood. The cowslips touched 
me, and that awkward speech. My heart 
seemed to melt a little—it had been frozen 
so long. I tried not to think too much 
about home. ... 


i ONE night last winter Terry was away 
from the house, and I sat close to the 
stove, trying to keep warm. It was a 
cruelly cold night, and the wind blew 
viciously. At first I thought it was just 
the wind whining at the door, but when 
I opened it there stood a dog, wet, shiver- 
ing, gaunt. When I had convinced him 
get was friendly, he walked sedately in 
—right into my heart. Can’t you see how 
that would be? I named him Patch for 
that curious black mark over his eye. 

“When Terry came home late that 
night, Patch would have been at his throat 
ft had not held him back. From the very 
first, Patch was my champion, my dog. 
He always disliked Terry, and in his direct 
dog fashion never hesitated to show it. I 
was afraid that Terry would kick Patch 
out that night, but he only cursed him 
for his growl, then eyed him carefully. 
‘The brute will bring a good price when 
he’s full grown,’ Terry said, and my heart 
stood still. ‘Terry will never sell that dog 
away from me,’ I declared to myself. 

“Terry fitted up a sled, and I trained 
Patch to carry me over the snow into the 
country. The time came when I was no 
longer lonely, with him as my companion. 
I was even happy sometimes. 

“Did you know that a man can be 
jealous of a dog? It’s true. Terry began 
to bear a grudge against Patch. Terry had 
made a good many mistakes, and each 
had deepened the gulf between us. It 
is true that he had been gentler, kinder, 
since he begged forgiveness at the hos- 
pital. But it made him angry to see me 
stroke the dog’s ears. ` 

“One day in spring, Patch and I wan- 
dered out into the woods. Patch ran 
around in circles, as a happy dog will, and 
I ran after him as best T could, lame as I 
still was. Then, in his puppyish joy, he 
ran up to me and fairly knocked me down, 
and aneti him and held him and said 
foolish, loving things and kissed him on 
the top of his silky head) I looked up to 
see my husband scowling at me. He said 
nothing, just turned away. But my heart 
sank like lead... . 

“Terry came home late that night and 
woke me up. ‘I’ve sold Patch to Tim 
Martin, he announced abruptly, ‘and 
he’ll take the dog out to his ranch in the 
morning. Not mine to sell? Ask the law, 
my dear. But PII give you half the money 
—maybe you would like to make a trip 
home sometime,’ and he threw some gold 
coins across the bed. 
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our Jewett ; 
beats them all up-hill 


oo hear 80,000 Jewett owners talking like 

that. Why does Jewett perform so amazingly? 
Most power for weight! Jewett weighs but 1114 Ibs. 
per cubic inch piston displacement. Yet Jewett is a 
stoutly built car, weighing 2805 Ib-. 


Jewett has the strength to handle its soh.p. A 
6-inch-deep frame; Paige-Timken axles front and rear; 
all-steel universal joints account for Jewett’s long life, 
freedom from rattles and repair bills. 


Jewett’s convenient size gives maneuvering, park- 
ing and garaging advantages, yet its passenger space 
is as roomy as in cumbersome cars. Wide seats—46% 
inches wide. Leg room for the tallest. 

Jewett is a delightful car to drive. It steers so easily 
due to ball-bearing steering spindles. Its speed range 
is from 2 to 60 miles an hour or more, in high. Rare- 
ly need you change gears, and then it is very easy. 
Women like Jewett’s smooth clutch. Men glory in 
the quick pick-up from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 
seconds in high gear. 

In all the world no car like this! Jewett combines 
qualities and advantages possessed by no other car. 
And Jewett costs only $1065. Cars approaching its 
performance cost hundreds to thousands more, and 
are bulky to handle. 

Drive a New Jewett yourself—let your wife drive 
it. There’s a dealer near you. (604-A) 


CAR 


SIX j% 


LIKE 


COMPARE JEWETT WITH 
HIGHER-PRICED CARS 
Twelve well-known sixes, 5 to 
16 inches longer than the New 
Jewett, have motors smaller than 
Jewett! Their prices are $1535, 
$1790, $1185, $1650, $1675, 
$1785, $1395, $1335, $1485, 

$1295, $1590, $1595. 

To buy a car combining Jew- 
ett’s mechanical superiorities 
— weight for length—249 cu. 
in. motor—and Jewett’s power 
for weight—all the world 
offersyou but cars of far higher 
price—from $1750 to thou- 
sands of dollars. 


Touring $1065 
Brougham $1325 
Sedan $1495 
De Luxe Roadster $1195 
De Luxe Touring $1220 
De Luxe Sedan $1695 
Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 
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“WillysKnight' Packard Chevrolet 


Bay afull set 


Thousands of motorists have proved for themselves that it 
is real economy to install dependable Champion spark plugs 
with the Double-Ribbed sillimanite core by the full set. 


You, too, will enjoy your driving much more if you put 
anew Champion in every cylinder at least once each year. 


Your car will run better. Pick-up is much faster. There 
is more power and speed. You insure yourself against en- 
gine trouble due to faulty ignition. You save in gas and oil. 


You also save in first cost because Champions are lower 
in price, due to the tremendous Champion production 
making possible the highest quality at lower manu- 
facturing cost. 


Champion is a better spark plug because of its wonderful 
Double-Ribbed sillimanite core. It is better also because 
of its two piece design. This construction is absolutely 
gas-tight which aids greatly in maintaining uniform 
cylinder compression. It makes possible taking 
Champions apart for thorough cleaning. 


So install a full set of Champions now for greater 
motoring satisfaction. 


Go into the store of any of the 90,000 dealers selling Champions. 
Compare Champions with any other spark plug. Champion superi- 
ority is so marked as to be unmistakable. The seven types pro- 
vide the proper spark plug for every engine. Blue Boxsellsfor75 
cents. Champion X for 60 cents (Canadian prices 90 and 80cents) 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


ependable for Every Engine 
D p f y £ € Champion ta the 
= siandard spark 
P plug for Ford 
Fifty-one automobile races d trucks 
and fifty-four motorcycle 
races were won in Europe 
during 1923 by engines 


equipped with Champions, 


m omomicat 

and efficient 

park plug. 

by dealers every» 
where 


“It didn’t seem as though Terry could 
be so cruel. I pleaded with him to give 
back the money to Tim Martin; but he 
just laughed. 

“Soon Terry was asleep. But I lay 
awake, thinking, thinking. I had known 
him all my life, and I knew positively 
that he would carry out his plan. He 
might be very remorseful afterward, but 
he would give Patch to Tim Martin, the 
cruelest man in Alaska. 

“Maybe my thoughts drove me a little 
crazy. I could imagine Patch in the hands 
of Ta Martin. knew how sled dogs 
were treated sometimes. I got out of bed 
and dressed, found a piece of old rope— 
I know now it was either frayed or rotten 
—and a gunny-sack in the woodshed, and 
started down the road toward the village 
with Patch beside me. 

“I still limped a little and it took a long 
time to reach the wharf. When finally we 
got to the end of the long wharf jutting 
out into the canal, the water was growing 
rosy in the sunrise. An old Indian sat 
there fishing. I rested a little, holding 
Patch close to me. Patch knew—he whim- 
pered and licked my cheek. I told him 
about Tim Martin: ‘He would beat you 
and starve you and let you go hungry and 
cold, and this is the only way I know to 
save you.’ But it seemed as though I were 
losing my own soul to save Patch. 

“I went over to the old Indian and told 
him what I wanted him to do. He shook 
his head. I held out my wedding ring— 
the first time in twenty years it had been 
off my finger. The Indian smiled horribly, 
picked up the rope and the sack and the 
rock I had brought from the beach. Patch 
would not let the Indian touch him. My 
eyes were so wet I could hardly see; but 
Patch stood still while I tied de rock in 
the sack around his throat. ... I kissed 
Patch between his sad eyes, and then I 
ran limping away, my hands over my ears. 

“I saw a boat coming into port, and I 

ot a man in the village to drive me home. 
Peny was still asleep and never moved as 
I got the blood-money for Patch that 
would carry me home. Í left a note on the 
bed—and oh! something stirred in my 
heart, my strange woman’s heart, as I 
looked at Terry lying there, still wearing 
the look of the little boy who had brought 
me pussy willows such long years ago. My 
heart stirred, then lay very still... . Then 
I came to the boat—that’s all, I think,” 
she ended, wearily. 

“That should be enough.” I told her. 
“Your Creator thought you had been 
tried enough, no doubt. He let the frayed 
rope do the trick, and so Patch lives.” 


E WERE tied up in Juneau waitin 

for cargo. The ship’s captain allowe 
Patch on deck for a visit with Constance 
every day. They were sitting comfortably 
together in the sunshine while I watched 
another steamer push its nose up to the 
dock beside us. The passengers streamed 
out on the wharf, and for some reason or 
other my eyes followed one of them, a big, 
burly man, who walked rapidly over 
toward our boat. I lost sight of him, forgot 
him. Then in a few minutes he was right 
beside us and Patch was snarling, showing 
his big wolfish teeth. 

Big, arrogant, swaggering, darkly hand- 
some—of course, I knew who the man was 
before he spoke. It distinctly irritated me 
to admit to myself that he possessed 
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The passport 
to Pleasure Island 


easure Island om 


A package of chocolates that speaks of the far-off isles 
where cacao trees bend in the breeze of the Spanish Main. 

A visit to PLEASURE ISLAND is best when made by a 
man and a maid, and together they enjoy the plunder from 
this wonderful chest of chocolates. 

Anyone, at any age, can explore PLEASURE ISLAND pro- 
vided they have not lost the youthful keen taste for good things, 
the love of romance, the imagination to see the picturesque. 

What does this odd and beautiful box of chocolates mean 
to you? Do you thrill to the call of its bags of bullion sweets 
and its tray of candy treasures? If you do you have the pass- 
port to PLEASURE ISLAND. 


The PLEASURE ISLAND package is one of Whitman’s Quality 
Group which includes THE SAMPLER, SALMAGUNDI, THE FUSSY 
package and other celebrated sweets. Buy them from the nearest dealer- 
agent. Write for illustrated booklet. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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g Its the second 

10,000 miles 
that makes 
the big hit 


Ride on the tire 
runs with less air 


he 
GENERAL 


CORD 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


reat charm, apm at the first glance. 
Flow? Why? Ask his Maker. 

“Te just doesn’t seem like you, Con- 
stance, to run away without saying good- 
by—lucky I could get a boat to catch up 
with you,” he reproached his wife, takin 
his hat off and running his fingers throug 
his thick black hair perplexedly. 

Constance said never a vad Her eyes 
opened wide and she just stared at the 
handsome man before her. 

“Tve heard of a good job here in the 
uneau gold mines, so I believe I’ll try it. 
—I’d like to start all over again. Do you 

think, Constance,”—his voice was husky 
—‘‘do you think you could get off the 
boat and—and help me start again.” 

Terry’s wife opened the purse hangin 
from her thin wrist and, taking some gol 
coins from it, held them out to Terry. 

“No, Constance,” he said, refusing the 
money. “Its you I want!” And I cried 
out, “Take it back, woman—that’s the 
money to take you home!” But neither 
paid any attention to me. 

“Won’t you come with me, Constance? 
You’ve stuck by me so long. It wouldn’t 
be much of a home without you? Just 
think how lonesome I’d be without 
you!” 


THEBE was a long silence—so long that 
Terry’s confidence seemed to fade a 
little. He shuffled his feet and fiddled with 
the hat in his hand. But Constance Smith 
continued to gaze down the shimmering 
water leading “‘outside”—home. Patch 
whimpered beside her. Finally, she spoke: 

“Lonesome! You want me to think how 
lonesome you’d be without me! Did you 
ever consider how utterly alone I have 
been most of these twenty years in 
Alaska? Oh, no! I haven’t been lonely 
because of the far-away places where we 
have lived, nor the poor, shabby homes, 
nor the lack of congenial people. And the 
great mountains haven’t made me so, nor 
the silence of this country, nor the deso- 
late sea! I could have stood that if you— 

“Lonesome? Perhaps you think I 
wasn’t lonesome when our baby died— 
when you were spending your time with 
that other woman—when you were too 
drunk to talk to me—when you burned 
the books that kept my very soul alive— 
when you sold Patch—” 

“Tve been a brute, Constance!” Te 
broke in, holding out an appealing hand. 
“But I'll swear Pl be good to you—I’ll— 
Oh, you can’t leave me—you’ve always 
been so gentle and kind!” 

Constance’s face twisted in anguish. 
Would she yield again? Would she go 
over and creep once more into that man’s 
repentant arms? Did the chains of young 
love bind her still? 

Perhaps Terry thought so, for he rose 
from his chair, and stood humbly before 
her. But when he caught frantically at 
her worn hand, she drew it away. When 
she spoke it was in a quiet voice. 

“Yes, you can bear it, Terry. I used to 
think I couldn’t bear to have my young 
dreams killed, but a human heart can 
bear—oh, a lot! It’s really and truly good- 
by, Terry. Some way or other, I believe 
I’ve earned my passage money home!” 

Dazed, Terry held out his arms to her 
but his wife seemed not to see them nor to 
hear his voice. She walked resolutely away 
across the deck; and Patch, ears flattened 
against his head, followed her. 


Utility, first, last and all the 
time, is the big feature of the 
Club Sedan. A roomy body, 
ample for five full grown per- 
sons—so generous in space 
that a six-footer sitting in the 
rear seat can stretch his legs 
outfulllength. The wide doors 
give the car many uses in 
addition to passenger trans- 
portation, for heavy, bulky 
articles—goods of almost any 
kind—can readily be put into 
the rear and taken from it. 


CLUB COUPE 
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Even More Sturdy 
Than Most Touring Cars 


The ruggedness of the good 
Maxwell Club Sedan is little 
short of amazing. 


It is built to stand hard knocks. 
It will actually stand even 
harder use on rough roads 
than most touring cars; 


It is that feature which gives 
it such a widé range of utility. 
You can tour for thousands 
and thousands of miles with- 
out a thought of loosening up 
its staunch body, or having 
the doors sag and rattle. 


Note the bridge type construc- 
tion, as shown in the phantom 
part of the picture. 


Body and door framing is all 
hardwood, unusually substan- 
tial, and seasoned in our own 
dry-kilns as we know body- 


lumber should be seasoned. 


The metal bracing is stiff, 
strong heavily-ribbed steel and 
its application is scientifically 
worked out for greatest 
efficiency. 


The doors are hung on four 
sturdy hinges and supplied 
with double steel supporting 
wedges. They stay square and 
true. 


There is little chance for rattle 
and rumble and squeak in 
such a body; and the world 
knows howsplendidly depend- 
able the good Maxwell chassis 
is, and how little the car costs 
to run. 


There is no question at all 
about the wide margin of 


' value - superiority which this 


Club Sedan offers to the buyer. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


The Good 


MAXWELL 
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Taxicabs use 
WEED CHAINS 


for Safety and Economy 


It’s a business proposition with taxicab 
companies. They have learned from 
experience that Weed Chains are the 
only dependable device for the pre- 
vention of skidding. 


Every one of their drivers knows the 
importance of Weed Chains. He 
knows they will prevent his car from 
skidding and that the use of Weed 
Chains at the first threat of rain is a 
stern obligation which he—and his 
company—owes the public. 


Be as wise as the taxi driver—put on 
Weed Chains at the first threat of rain 


The name WEED is stamped on the Cross 
Chain Hooks and on the new Lever Locking 
Connecting Hooks of Weed and Weed De 
Luxe Chains. It stands for Safety and Economy. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 


District Sales Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. A 
In Canada: . 
DOMINION CHAIN CO.,LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Philadelphia World’s Largest Manufac- 
Pittsburgh \ turers of Weldedand Weld- S% 
San Francisco aV. less Chains For All Purposes 


The Best Advice 
I Ever Received— 
And How It 
Affected My Life 


FIRST PRIZE 
“Stick to Your Bush” 


HEN a boy I used to go with 

my arents into the nearby 

Allegheny Mountains to pick 
huckleberries. 

On one occasion several boys and girls 
of near my own age went with us, and 
when we reached the place where the ber- 
ries grew they ran from bush to bush, 
picking a few berries here and a few there, 
and calling to me to follow them as they 
rambled about. My mother saw that I 
was wondering what to do, so she said, 
“Stick to your bush, my boy, until the 
berries are all picked off of it.’ 

I obeyed her, with the result that in a 
comparatively short time I had filled my 
small basket and was ready to return 
home, while the other boys and girls came 
back with unfilled pails. 

“It paid me to stick to my bush,” I 
said to my mother. “Yes,” she replied; 
“and that applies to your life’s work as 
well as to berrying—look the ground over 
well before you start, select your bush, 
and stick to 1t.” 

As I look back thirty years, twenty-five 
of which I have spent in the employ—and 
worked my way well up in the ranks—of 


one of the largest transportation com- 


panies in this country, and see the many 
who have flitted from bush to bush, their 
pails still empty, as it were, I am con- 
vinced that my mother’s advice was the 
reatest one thing that helped me along. 
ie helped me to stick when the struggle 
seemed hardest and most discouraging. 
I do not mean that we should never 
change positions. Sometimes circum- 
stances rule or opportunities warrant a 
change, but one'thing is well to remember 
—that the picking on the other fellow’s 
bush often looks much better at a distance 
than it does close up; and I am of the 
opinion that if we apply ourselves prop- 
erly to the one thing we have chosen, we 
shall find the best reward. J. W. D. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Park Your Worries When You 
“Hit the Hay” 


[X THE early days, when the state of 
Washington was still a territory, one 
could ride for miles on the open range and 
see nothing but coyotes, jack-rabbits. and 
wild-range cattle. It was in those days 
that an old-timer gave me a valuable 
piece of advice. It has done me so muc 
good that I am going to pass it along. 

At that time a bed was a mattress or 
tick stuffed with wild hay, and when the 
boys retired, they called it “hitting the 
hay.” One morning, the old-timer sa! 
to me: “Son, when you hit the hay, leave 
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SAFETY 


AFETY to those in the car, and 

long car-life, are prime considera- 
tions in the design and construction 
of the Hupmobile. 


Drop forgings, for instance, cost far 
more than castings or stampings; 
but they are stronger and safer, and 
nothing else is worthy of the Hup- 
mobile. Big, strong steering knuckles 
have an added margin of safety: 
wheels are tough, genuine hickory; 
even the fenders are heavier and 
more sturdy than seems necessary. 


So throughout the car. Strength 
and safety are the first thought; and 
that means a height of quality—in 
design, in materials and in manufac- - 
ture—that sharply distinguishes the 
Hupmobile among cars of its class. 


Spee - 
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Tested in the World’s Worst Fire 


One of 83 models and sizes to fit 
every business, large or small. 


N THE terrific volume and degree of heat attained by the 
Japanese fire, SAFE-CABINET record protection met and 
survived the severest test in history. 


This greatest of all fires bears out every SAFE-CABINET 


assertion, substantiates 
justifies 
Not by isolated cases. 
of evidence. 


record of successful 


every SAFE-CABINET statement, 
every SAFE-CABINET principle 
Not by single instances. 
Evidence which establishes this SAFE-CABINET 
performance as by far the highest 


of construction. 
But by mass 


average ever attained by any record protection device in the 


history of fire. 


The story of SAFE-CABINET performance in the world’s 
worst fire is contained in a book which THE SAFE-CABINET 


COMPANY will send you. 
record protection information. 


SAFE-CABINET protection is 
measured and certified accord- 
ing tothe highest standards 
known to the safe-making in- 
dustry. This protection is sci- 
entifically predetermined by the 
severest laboratory fire tests 
used in manufacturing any rec 
ord protection device. And, 
SAFE-CABINET protection does 
not deteriorate with age. 


Factories at Marietta, Ohio 


Ask for it. 


It contains vital 


There is only one SAFE- 
CABINET, manufactured only by 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY. 
It is sold only by THE SAFE- 
CABINET MAN, who will make 
a complete analysis of your fire 
dangers and the day-after-the-fire 
value of your records without 
charge. Phone him at THE SAFE- 
CABINET office in your city, or 
write THE SAFE-CABINET COM- 
PANY at Marietta, Ohio. 


Agencies in 150 principal cities 


| ber this one piece of advice. 


all your troubles and worries in the stabl: 
with your chaps and spurs, and don’t 
strap ‘em on again till you’ve had your 
breakfast.” 

It didn’t mean much to me then, for in 
those wild, free days, a little trouble was 
the spice of life. But with the settling of 
the country and the fencing of the range 
came mak Te galore; an I gradually 
formed the habit of taking a bunch of 
them to the hay pile with me and trying to 
thresh them out when I should have been 
sleeping. This led to chronic insomnia, 
and in time my nerves were so badly shot 
that I was about ready for a sanitarium. 
While I didn’t know it at the time, I have 
learned since that worry really does poison 
the blood, causes indigestion, and has 
other bad effects upon the system. 

Then I had a hunch that the old pio- 
neer’s advice meant something, so I started 
in to follow it. It was uphill work, and 
it took will-power and perseverance. But 
in time I learned the trick. I not only 
found that a good night’s sleep doubled 
my efficiency, but that things I worried 
over didn’t look half so formidable in the 
light of day as they did when I stared at 
them in the darkness of the bedroom. 

So, changing the words of the old-timer 
to the vernacular of the present genera- 
tion, I will pass it on, and it may help 
someone as it helped me: “When you hit 
the hay, park your worries and troubles in 
the garage with your flivver, and don’t 
turn.on the juice until after you have had 
your coffee and rolls.” W. W. R. 


THIRD PRIZE 


It Takes Two to Make a 
Quarrel 


JIMMIE and I have been married eight 
years. We would have a snug fortune to- 
day if we could capitalize all the gratui- 
tous advice we have received in that time. 
Our relatives, in-laws, and friends advised 
us how to build our home, where to invest 
our money, named the friends we should 
cultivate, and told us how to raise our 
little sons correctly. 

We didn’t pay much attention to most 
of that advice; but we always will be 
thankful to the minister who married us 
for what he said on our wedding day. 

“Just one thing before you go,” said the 
little man, shaking his forefinger at us. 
“Don’t let there be any spontaneous com- 
bustion in your home. If one of you 
should lose your temper, let the other one 
keep cool. It takes two to make a quarrel, 
so don’t both of you get sore at the same 
time.” 

Well, the past eight years haven’t been 
all fair sailing. Real troubles have come 
our way, but they come to everybody 
sooner or later, and we are not giving our- 
selves any self-pity. Through it all we 
have kept from quarreling. Goodness 
knows, Pve had my “Irish” up enouch 
times to have had fifty-eleven quarrels; 


| but Jimmie always sights the little min- 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


ister s forefinger in time to prevent “‘spon- 
taneous combustion,” and vice versa. We 
are happy and love each other, and I’m 
sure we always will as long as we remem- 
MRS. J. K. 
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Figures like these 
tell the business 
man the condition 
of his business 
every day. They are 
secured in a few 
minutes with the 
Burroughs Simpli- 
fied Accounting Plan. 


Business may be good ~ , 
but~How about the Profits? 


Whether you own a garage or a corner grocery, a department 
store or a plumbing shop—you need have been in business 
only a short while to appréciate how easy it is to do a good 
business—and lose money. ~ 


At the end of the year most business men can tell from their 
figures whether they have lost money. But of what value is 
the information then—it’s too late! With figures like those E 
shown in the form above—available every day—the business aus 
man can determine the exact condition of his business each day. 


And it is so easy to have profit-making and’ business-building 
figures every day with the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Sg Oe 
Plan. The United Grocery & Bakery of Cheyenne, Wyoming, p 
after experience with six different retail accounting systems $ 
writes: ‘“The absolute dependable information obtainable any i 
day, together with the regular monthly Statement of Profit 

and Loss and Balance Sheet keeps the control of the business 

on the basis of facts instead of approximate guess. We are 

fully satisfied. The Simplified Accounting Plan fills the bill”. 


Without any obligation whatsoever, your local Burroughs 
representative (your banker or phone book will give you 
his address) will gladly explain how this simple plan can 
build your business and increase your profits. Call him today 
—or mail the coupon and we will send complete information 


# 6013 Second Blvd. 


S Detroit, Mich. 


4 Please explain how the Bur- 
roughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan, used with a Burroughs ma- 


f Figures \a money. 
f Binoe | 
\ igger / 
Profits | 


— - chine will enable me to make more 
| 
|] 
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Greenback Luck 


(Continued from page 25) 


Timm arose. “Not at all. Glad to’ve 
met you, Mr. Anderson.” 

“By the way, Mr. Timm. You being a 
friend of Mr. Goddard’s”—John Leonard 
said nothing—‘perhaps you might be 
able to suggest a young man for our 
brokerage and leasehold department. A 
young man,” carelessly, “with plenty of 
pep and confidence in himself could make 
a handsome thing out of it after a few 
months’ intensive training. A big feld, 
real estate, Mr. Timm. Big money.” 

“How big?” Mr. Timm inquired cau- 
tiously. 

“Well, our last vacancy was caused by 
a young man leaving to take a position 
with a sub-division dealer at five thousand 
a year and commission.” 

John Leonard Timm performed a rapid 
example in mental arithmetic. The ma- 
nila envelope shouted, “Take it!” 

“Take it!” Mr, Timm repeated. 

“Who?” 

oe Me.” 

“I didn’t know you were open to a 
proposition,” Mr. Anderson said softly. 
“You surprise me!” 

“Tm surprised: myself,” calmly. 

“The drawing account is only two hun- 
dred a month, while you are breaking in. 
But it ought to jump in a few months.” 

“Te will,” the manila whispered. 

“Te will!” Mr. Timm repeated. 

Anderson held out his hand. ‘‘ You're 
on, Mr. Timm. When can you start?” 

The manila answered, “Right now!” 


HERE is no other automobile T 
accessory that gives such su- Bs: Bue John Leonard rebelled. 


i 


preme service, for so long a time, at ight after lunch.” 


so little cost, as the Boyce Moto- H | “Fine! If you'll wait a few minutes I'll 
Meter Fi introduce you to our manager.” 


Remember, there is a Boyce Ey OHN LEONARD used the few mo- 


: ee ments to telephone the First Savings 
Moto-Meter for every car—from a Bank and demand a reservation for lunch- 


Ford to a Rolls-Royce. , Bs Wi | con with Miss Gladys Marie Tobin. “Be 
«Your car deserves one. right on time,” he warned her crisply, 
“because this is my busy day.” 


f “But, Leonard! The expense—” 
“Don’t worry about trifles,” he inter- 
rupted crisply. “‘Meet me at twelve 
et ad nr pe He stopped to purchase a fresh collar 
E 4 H | on the way to the bank entrance. One of 
the latest models with the trick points. 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. Without their stairway burnishing, the 
Long Island City, N. Y. tan oxfords also were unduly dusty and 

THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., bedraggled. At the risk of being five 
Hamilton, Ontario minutes late, John Leonard stopped at 2 
Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers Greek establishment directly on his way. 


Across the street a large sign offered a 
ninety-nine year lease on most attractive 
terms—to close an estate. With narrowed 
: eyes Leonard scanned the property, a 
The sign ofa ; $ rather ramshackle affair, and shook his 
progressive — 4 - DP a head decisively. He gave his hat to the 

( A boy, who had finished with his shoes, with 
directions to “brush it! Not just wave 
the broom over it.” 

Gladys Marie was waiting beside the 
bronze eagles which guarded the entrance 
of the bank. 

“Leonard,” she demanded anxiously, 
“what is the matter? What has hap 
pened?” 
ae Naturally, Leonard laughed. “Hardly 


ar rr ty | anything. Only found ten thousand dol- 


and Boyce Moto-Meters exclusively 


LOWEST PRICE IN 
HISTORY 


In spite of the general increase in 
battery prices, we are able to reduce 
still further the price of the famous 


PHILCO RETAINER BATTERY 


Over -size Over-powered 
Diamond Grid Plates 
Guaranteed Two Years 


BAR-GRID BATTERIES 
$15.95* ~ 


wice —Ford size—East of the 
ver. 


*Exchange 
Mississippi 
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FOR RADIO OWNERS. You can now buy a to six 
chargable Philco Radio Battery for UV 199, WD- 11 ond WD-l2. or Lone: or equivalent tubes, including a Philco Double Charger: 
tubes, including a Philco Charger FOR $15.00 or less. 


genuine re- 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MRS 


inadryriver bed of West Texas. These 
dry courses, used as roadways, are 
frequently swept by flood-waters 
from the-mountains. What experi 
ences have you had from battery 


failure? 


“Our next car will be 


f?? 


Philco equipped: 


“With our old battery gone ‘West’—a 12-foot wall of 
water thundering down on us—we left the car and ran for 
our lives. * * * Our battery was gone—therefore our car was 


gone. * * * Our next car will be Philco equipped,” writes 
Mrs. T. G. T. 


Motorists are fast learning, like Mrs. T. G. T., that depend- 
able batteries today are as vital as dependable brakes— 
that for safe, comfortable driving there is no substitute for 
a powerful, long-life, guaranteed Philco Diamond Grid Battery. 


Philco’s Diamond Grid Plates, Philco Retainers and Quar- 
ter-Sawed Separators—its tremendous excess power and over- 
size capacity—are just a few reasons why you can depend on 
a Philco in emergencies. 


Don’t wait for your “next” car to be Philco equipped. Get 
your Philco NOW and be safe. Look in your phone book for 
“Philco Battery Sales and Service,” or write us. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO Wise. ices maiin BATTERIES 


DIAMOND GRID 


A Philco Battery that will satisfactorily operate 
‘OR $25.00 or less. 


BATTERIES 
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AMUNDSEN 


Corona costs only $50 complete 
with carrying case. Theres 
a Corona dealer listed in your 
phone book. i 


made sure ! 


Bice was chosen as the official type- 
writer of the Amundsen Trans-Polar 
Flight —because Corona stands up. 


When men want a typewriter for a tough, 
hard journey, they almost invariably pick 
Corona. 


Colonel Roosevelt carried one on his Afri- 
can and Brazilian explorations. MacMillan, 
Martin Johnson, Roy Chapman Andrews— 
all praise Corona’s durability. You'll rarely 
find a big explorer who does mot own a Corona. 


If you want toown a typewriter that will stand 
up, even under abuse—mail the coupon and 
let us tell you more about Corona. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
102 MAIN STREET, GROTON, N.Y. 
Please send me your latest Corona literature and the address 
of the nearest Corona store. 


ADDRESS idana Hien awed nnn Ride a 


lars in new thousand-dollar bills; told old 
man Goddard an’ his whole company 
where to head in at—and went out and 
ot another job which will pay me at least 
Bie thousand a year in three or four 
months! To say nothing of paying me two 
hundred a month right off the bat! What 
do you think of that for a morning’s 
work? 

“Oh, Leonard!” was all Gladys could 


“Class, eh?” 
“You—you really found ten thousand 
dollars? Where?” 

“Right in the street. In an envelope. 
Brand-new thousand dollar bills. Look at 
them.” 

“Not here, Leonard,”—hastily. “Wait 
until we have lunch. Where are we go- 


sa 


““But—it’s too expensive!” 

“Not for us. Not to-day. Besides, you 
can't look at ten thousand dollars in a 
cafeteria, can you?” 


HE luncheon was a blur. At the first 

opportunity John Leonard opened his 
coat and tossed the fateful envelope across 
the table. “ Just take a peek at that.” 

Slowiy Miss Tobin took out the con- 
tents. Timm knew, of course that to a 
girl who worked in a bank the sight of a 
thousand-dollar bill was not an unusual 
experience. Still, he expected something 
more than her stammered: 

“It—it—they look like new bils, 
Leonard.” 

“New 'housand-dollar bilis,” he cor- 
rected. 

s But, after all, they don’t belong to us 
—you. 

“They do, if no one claims them. And, 
anyway, there will be a whopping big re- 
ward. Five hundred dollars, anyway!” 

With a tumbling rush of words, John 
Leonard told her the story of the morning. 

“I tell you,” he finished, “Goddard 
didn’t mean any more to me—than any- 
thing. Just the same way w th Anderson. 
There was nothing to it. Its just as I 
knew it would be. There’s nothing :n the 
world like the feeling ten thousand dollars 
puts into you!” 

“But if the money is claimed—” 

“We still get the reward. That gives us 
a rea start. Nothing can stop me now. 
It—it isn’t so much the money. It is 
feeling that you’re solid.” 

“But suppose, dear, the money was 
counterfeit—that there was no reward. ... 
What then?” 

John Leonard laughed. ‘Don’t you kid 
me. I know real money when I see it.” 

“But—just for fun—suppose it wasn’t, 
dear. What then?” 

“Td be the biggest fool alive. I—I— 
Why, Gladys, I—I— You really don’t 
think the bills are—are—” The look in 
his eyes was the look of a scared book- 
keeper. 

“Don’t be silly. Of course I don’t. And 
working in a bank J ought to know.” 

Mr. ines nodded eagerly and the color 
came slowly back into his face. Suddenly 
he remembered. “Oh, I forgot. Goddard 
gave me this note for you. He—he said 
it was congratulations.” 

Miss Tobin opened it. With wondering 
eyes, she read: 


Dear Miss Tosin: Our late Mr. Timm has 


| told me about you. He has been a square peg 
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This is not merely a machine; 
it is one of the world’s greatest 
conservers of time and money 


Not only is it economizing mil- splendidly printed copies of a - 
lions every year for American form letter, bulletin, diagram, or 
manufacturers, distributors and kindred matter, at a cost so small 
educational institutions— ` that it is practically negligible. 


But it is helping to do a large In a simple way it reproduces 
amount of new and aggressive tracings and drawings on the 
forward-work that could not be same sheet with typewriting. 


done without its use. 

` ; It brings to any institution, large 
We know of one recent instance or small, the speediest and most 
where the Mimeograph saved economical means of duplicating 


more than its cost in a singleweek. factory forms, office blanks, rate 
And it is making a conspicuous sheets, questionnaires, plans and 
mark just now in short-cutting the grist of the day’s inspirations. 
S a simplify- Our booklet “A-1” will show you 
£ pr j how it makes dollars by saving 


Every hour of the working day them. Sent free on request by the 
it easily turns out five thousand A. B.. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Made with or without 
Automatic Cash Drawer 


New Standard Systems That Are Effect- 


ing Great Economies and Preventing 
Errors in 83 Different Lines of Business 


A Few Classes in 
Which Standard 


Systems are Used 


Retail Selling, all lines 
Wholesale Selling, all lines 
Manufacturers, all lines 
Automobile Service 
Street Railways 
Electric Service 
Water Service 
Gas Service 
U. S. Government 
State Government 
County Government 
Municipal Government 
Shipping Industry 
Docks 


Warehouses 
All Transportation 
Laundries 
Professional Men 
Architects 
Contractors 
Engineers 
Telephone Companies 
Telegraph Companies 
Advertisers 
Publishers 
Banks 
Schools 
Realtors 
Hotels 
Office Buildings 
Lumber Companies 
Coal Companies 
Grain Companies 
Mines 
Quarries 
Irrigation Companies 
Oil Companies 
Dairies 
Grain Elevators 
Large Farms and Ranches 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 352 Albany St., Dayton, Ohio 


Standard 


Manifolding Registers and Systems 
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N EVERY BUSINESS, big and little— 

factory and store—in every department 
of every business, there are now opportu- 
nities, to save money, to reduce overhead, 
to eliminate errors, and to increase profits. 
The New Standard Manifolding Register 
embodies improvements that have revolu- 
tionized the value of business records. It 
has made possible the development of new, 
simplified systems, heretofore impractical, 


As many as six copies of a detailed printed 
form can now be produced with a single 
writing. Each copy will be clear and legible. 
Each copy will bein perfect alignment. Each 
copy may be on a different color of paper— 
easily distinguishable—quickly found. 


To anyone familiar with the details of pro- 
duction—or buying, or stock-keeping—or 
the routing of materials in factories—or any 
records of manufacturing plants, retail 
stores, cities or business offices, the revolu- 
tionary advantages of the new Standard 
will be immediately apparent. 


We offer -to send you, without obligation, 
copiesofsystemsand forms that have effected 
definite, worthwhile economies in thousands 
of America’s most prominent industries and 
in 83 different lines of business. They may 
suggest to you new methods and ideas that 
will lead to the saving of thousands of dol- 
lars. Check system you are interested in, 
cut out and mail coupon to us. If you have 
a special system in mind, write in detail. 


The Standard Register Co., 352 Albany Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Without obligation, send me booklet and samples of forms showing: 


O Sales Slips 
O Automatic Cash 


O Invoices 
O Purchase Orders 


O Receiving Orders 

O Bills of Lading 
Drawer and Sales Slips O Express Receipts 

O Service Station Orders © Delivery Receipts 

O Warehouse Orders 

O Warehouse Receipts 


O Railroad Orders 


O Repair Orders 
O Employment Records 


O Stock Requisitions 
O Shop Orders 


O Hotel Package 
O Stock Records Receipts 


s 
O Telephonie Messages 
O Telegraphic Messages 


O Piece Work Records 
O Department Orders 


here. I am sending him to a friend in whose 
business plenty of nerve—he calls it pep—is a 
deciaed asset. Your young man seems to think 
that he has the world by the tail. Keep him 
thinking it! It will kill him, or make him. 
Micuaet GODDARD. 
P. S. Just between you and me. G. 


Miss Tobin tucked the note in her little 
black bag. “Yes,” she said softly, “that 
was what it was. Congratulations.” 

“Queer old duck!” said John Leonard 
patronizingly, 

Phe s eyes were bright. “Isn’t he?” 
she said. “But come along with me to the 
bank. These bills are new. The bank may 
know about them. Banks always hear 
about lost and stolen money.” 

They hurried down the street and 
through the door past the bronze eagles. 
Miss, Tobin left him in a waiting-room, 
while she went straight to the cites of a 
certain vice president who happened to 
be the bank’s monetary expert. She held 
out the manila envelope. 


A R. McINTOSH, are -these—are 
they—?” 

The gentleman examined the envelope 
carefully. “They are,” he said with a 
smile. “Poor ones, at that.” 

“I—I thought so.” 

“Probably not really intended for pass- 
ing. Big bills like that, even good ones, 
hard!y ever get by. They’re probably 
counterfeits made for wire tappers,” he 
expla ned. “Used mostly for scenery. 
Not one, two, three, with the tens and 
twenties made for actual use. Where did 
you get them?” 

Over her shoulder Miss Tobin ex- 
plained, “A friend found them.” 

At the savings withdrawal window, she 
presented a pass book anda withdrawal slip. 

The «cashier looked surprised, but 
checked the slip. 

“How do you want it?” 

“ Five one-hundred-dollar bills, please.” 

The money slid under the grating. 
“Leaves a balance of only twenty-seven 
dollars, Miss Tobin.” 

“Yes,” she said; “I know. But I need 
the money.” 

At the door of the waiting-room she be- 
gan to smile. John Leonard arose, reas- 
sured by the smile. 

“Oh, Leonard!” she cried, “wasn’t it 
lucky I thought of the bank? They knew 
all about it. It—it was lost by one of our 
own customers. And here is the reward. 
Five one-hundred-dollar bills!” 

John Leonard suffered a momentary 
pang of disappointment. However, it was 
what he had expected. Ten thousand dol- 
lars would surely be claimed. And five 
hundred was a small fortune to him. His 
face lighted up. 

“That’s great!” he announced. “Now 
that we can start a real bank account you 
just watch my smoke.” He handed the 
bills back with a sudden smile. “What’s 
mine is yours, from now on. Put it in 
your savings account.” 
` Miss Tobin blushed. “Leonard,” she 
whispered, “I—I was fibbing about all 
the money I was able to save. I—I 
have only twenty-seven dollars in my 
account.” 

John Leonard Timm patted her head 
tenderly. ‘“‘You dear little fibber,’’ he 
whispered; “I knew all the time you 
couldn’t save money on your salary, any 
more than I could.” 
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Medicine vs. 


OREthan 

$219,000- 
ooo a year for 
patent medi- 
cines in the 
United States! 
This is the astounding fig- 
ure quoted by the latest 
Government Census of 
Manufactures. And this 
figure, startling as it is, 
represents only the whole- 
sale cost of these medicines 
—not the retail price paid 
by the public in its frantic 
search for health. 


If we maintain the right 
mental attitude, if we eat, 
sleep and exercise properly, 
the chances are we will sel- 
dom feel the need of medi- 
cines. There are times, now 
and then, when weall feela 
little below par. If, instead 
of rushing off for a bottle of 
Dr. Bunkum’s Tonique to 
brace us up, we would go to Nature herself for the 
greatest of all food-tonics—milk—we would be 
a different lot of men and women. 


Milk is Nature’s Patent 


—the only food she ever made solely for food. It 
cannot be reproduced artificially. Only Nature 
herself can so perfectly blend all the elements of 
a well-balanced diet as she has in milk. 


Milk sounds like patent medicine when all its 
virtues are catalogued. It is the oldest prescription 
in the world—Nature’s prescription for the build- 
ing of strong, healthy bodies, Nature’s revitalizer, 
Nature’s maker of rich, red blood, Nature’s nerve 
quieter, Nature’s antidote for that “‘tired feeling”. 


Here is a prescription that is worth $2 19,000,000 
many times over. It has built more strong bodies 
than all the medicines invented or compounded 
by man from the beginning of time. 


ilk 


Ifmilk were put 
up in bottles of 
adifferentshape 
and size, if it 
were givena 
fanciful name 
and announced for what it 
really is as “the greatest 
body builder and health 
restorative in the world”, 
people would flock to buy 
it at fancy prices. 


Drink More Milk 
and Save Money 
Milk is an ideal food for all 
ages—not just a pleasant 
drink or food merely for chil- 
dren. It looks simple, but it 
is the most complex food in 
the world — liquid meat, 
sugar, and fat with mineral 
salts and life-giving vita- 
mines added. 

Nutrition experts declare 
milk to be the most nearly 
perfect food we have as well as one of the cheapest, 
for it can take the place of so many more expensive 
foods. A quart of milk contains the same 
“energy” value as 8 eggs, or 2 pounds E 

of potatoes, or 34 of a pound of lean 
beef or % of a pound of cheese. 


*Pure Milk. 


Save on other things if you must, but 
not on milk. Ifanybody in your family 
objects to drinking raw milk there are 
many ways in which it can be served 
—in soups, custards, ice cream, des- 
serts, cocoa, cream sauces—lots of good 
things. Use it—if you are run down, 
to build you up. Use it—if you are 
well, to keep you healthy and strong. 


METROPOLITAN 


The Metropo.itan Life Insurance Com- 
pany—in bringing to the minds of millions 
of our citizens an appreciation of the 
wonders of milk—hopes to increase the 
use of this most nearly perfect food. And, 
in addition, it desires to arouse public con- 
sciousness to the dangers of milk that is 
not produced and marketed under proper 
conditions—and by so doing bring about 
more rigid inspection and safeguard the 
cleanliness of the milk supply of the nation. 


The Treasury Department of the U. S. in 
its Public Health Bulletin No. 136 pub- 
lishes the results of a study of the practices 
of the Health Departments in 83 cities of 


the United States—milk supervision being 
one of the subjects under investigation. It 
is surprising and disappointing to find that 
only 31 of the 83 cities report the use of a 
milk grading system and among these 31 
there is little uniformity as to require- 
ments. Only 39 cities demand the tuber- 
culin testing of all herds from which raw 
milk is sold. Medical examination of milk 
handlers is carried out by but 19 of the 83 
cities. 


Find out what the conditions are in your 
city. Investigate the source of your milk 
supply. Organize a committee to go to 
your local Board ofHealth or HealthOfficer 


Published by 


and find out what is being done to make 
milk safe. If they report the milk is not 
properly inspected, agitate the question in 
your local newspapers. Make sure that 
you get safe milk. 


If your own local authorities have not yet 
taken up the matter of protecting your 
milk supply, it is advisable that you Pas- 
teurize your own milk at home. You will 
find full and simple directions in a book- 
let “All About Milk” which the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company will be 
glad to send you by mail, free of charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Style L23A 
Light Tan Russia 
Calfskin Lace Shoe 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Walk in comfort—be in style 
—get longer service—pay less 
money. This is the Hanover 
Story in brief. For all ’round 
value, you cannot buy a better 
shoe, at twice the price of 
Hanovers. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because 
we are the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores, in 62 cities. 


Wewill fit youfrom Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
TheHanover Shoe,Hanover,Pa. 


5 


Style LM258 
„Little Men's 
Brown Russia 
lucher 
Lace Shoe 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men are 
built of selected leathers and by honest, 
thorough workmanship—$z.50, $3 and $3.50. 


An Income Tax We All Must Pay Every 
Day in the Year 


(Continued from page 21) 


ear and have begun to pay the tax to 

ncle Sam. But right now is the time for 
me to figure on my happiness income for 
this year, and to heen paying that tax. 
I know that if I wont 
won’t get any income. 
willing to pay? 

Well, friends are necessary to my happi- 
ness. But friendships do not merely 
happen. Acquaintances are made by 
chance. They are tax free. I have met 
hundreds of people whom I would have 
been glad to see blossom into friends. 
But I did nothing to make such friend- 
ships grow. We met, chatted together, 
and passed on. 

Sometimes, at 
“Come and call on us.” 
—but we did not go. 

“They’ve probably forgotten that they 
ever met us,” we often say of other people. 

But did we do anything to keep them 
from forgetting us? We could have had 
their friendship if we had made the effort 
to win it. Perhaps it would have meant 
the sacrifice of some little selfish plans: 
giving up an hour of an evening at home; 
asking them to dinner; taking them with 
us when we go some place in the car. 


(THERE is an unescapable tax which 
friendship demands and collects in ad- 
vance. You cannot have a friend without 
first being one yourself. It is no cheap 
matter to be really a friend. At times you 
must give what costs courage and self- 
denial. You must go when you would 
rather stay. You must feel another’s 
need more keenly than your own dis- 
comfort. 

I once knew a woman who lived in a 
beautiful home alone with her servants. 
She traveled over the world—always 
alone. Yet she was constantly bemoan- 
ing her loneliness, and was embittered and 
cynical because of it. 

One day I heard her say to two women 
who had a very wonderful mutual friend- 
ship, “How I envy you! I would give 
anything if I had a friend such as you have 
in each other!” 

The two women smiled, and made no 
reply. But after she had left us, one of 
them said, “She wants friendship; but 
she isn’t willing to pay the price of it! 
She wants to get; but she doesn’t want to 
give.” 

That woman could have given every- 
thing: sympathy and interest, even the 
things that money will buy—although 
they are the least of the costs of friend- 
ship. But she tried to cheat Life’s 
revenue collector; and the result was that 
she received no revenue. 

The sum of the friendship you receive 
will be measured by the friendliness you 
have bestowed. Is someone sick na in 
the hospital? A visit from you will lighten 
his suffering and shorten the hours of 
weariness and pain. But hospitals seem 
always to be in out-of-the-way places; 
and their visiting hours are never ad- 
justed to your special convenience. 


ay any tax, I 
ow much am I 


parting, they said, 
And we promised 


Perhaps you mean to go. But the days 


slip by, and the first thing you know, you 
meet the ex-patient on the street. He 
looks weak and pale and worn. If he had 
the memory of how you had brought him 
sympathy and god. cheer, there would 
come a light into his eyes at sight of you, 
a light that would warm your heart. But 
it isn’t there! That look of grateful affec- 
tion must be bought; and it must be paid 
for in advance. You would have been glad 
to receive it as part of your income of 
happiness—but you wouldn’t pay the tax. - 

“ Deliver me from my friends!” is the 
cry of the cynic. 

At times I have wailed it myself. And 
yet all that has come to me—all that is 
worth having—has come from my friends. 
Occasionally the tax has seemed a burden. 
Not long ago, for example, I promised a 
friend that I would talk one evening at his 
church. He made a definite engagement 
with me—and I forgot about it. 

The evening he had set for me to talk, 
I came back from a lecture trip through 
the East. I was utterly worn out, and 
was looking forward eagerly to a quiet rest 
at home. in fact, I was getting ready for 
bed when the telephone rang. 

“Hello, Eddie,” said a familiar voice, 
“you’re coming over here to-night?” 

“Coming where?” I asked ungraciously. 

“Why, over to our church. You know 
you promised to come to-night. The 
place is full of folks waiting for you.” 


THE hardest thing I’ve done in years 
was to dress and go out to make that 
talk. I told myself I had a dozen good 
excuses for not going. I was out of voice, 
and half sick, and tired, and had to go to 
work the next morning, and needed to 
rest. When I left the house I was angry 
with my friend for wanting me to go, and 
angry with myself for going. I was paying 
the price of friendship; but I was paying it 
las eee Still, there was this much 
to my credit: I did pay it. 

“Tf it were anybody but Bill,” I said to 
my wife, “I wouldn’t go.” 

“He oughtn’t to ask you, when he 
knows how tired you are,” she replied 
sympathetically. 

“That’s just it,” I said. “He doesn’t 
know. And, anyway, I can’t put him ‘in 
wrong’ with all those people. He’d have 
to tell them that Id broken faith with 
him. No, I’ve got to go through with it.” 

You see, I was paying my friendship 
tax with as poor a grace as I showed last 
night over my tax to Uncle Sam. But I 
did pay it. And what was the result? I 
never shall forget the reception those 
people gave me when I reached the 
church. It was an outpouring of friendli- 
ness that was an incomparable reward for 
the effort I had made. 

I think I never have worked better than 
that night when I went so grudgingly. 
Bill introduced me with as tender an 
expression of affection and regard as I 
have ever heard. And, little as I deserved 
it, I was made to feel that I had won for 
myself the friendship of all those people. 

I might have stayed at home—and have 
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An Exceptional Enclosed Car at Practically an Open-Car Price 


FOURS 


The Special Sedan 


Six Cylinders— Four Doors 


Here, in this Special Sedan, is exhibited the full force 
of the remarkable Nash ability for so focusing the 
forces of economical manufacture as to achieve a dis- 
tinctly new and greater motor car value. 


It literally is a car.so far beyond anything yet marketed 
at anything like this low price that motor car buyers 
long restricted to open car purchases are awarding ita 
welcome so warm and widespread as to bear every 
aspect of a national ovation. 


Mounted low upon the rugged Nash chassis, powered 
by the brilliantly performing Nash Six motor, is an all- 
metal panel body, fashioned by craftsmen whose skill 
is nothing less than art. 


There are four broad doors, the windows are gener- 
ously wide, and the extensive equipment reflects a 
nicety of taste and thoughtful consideration for your 
comfort paralleled only among the very costly cars. 


Features and Appointments of New Special Sedan — All-metal panel, 
4-door body. Spacious comfort for five full-grown passengers. Upholstery of 
blue mohair cloth. Fine jeweled clock. Tasseled silken curtains. Door pockets. 
Dome light. Heater. Foot rest. Automatic windshield wiper. Rear-vision mir- 
ror. Inbuilt sun visor. Kick plates. Three doors with locks on the inside and the 
fourth door locked from the outside. All windows adjustable except rear plate. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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the Facts about 
OSTEOPATHY 


When the physical mech- 
anism of your body is 
working normally and 
efficiently, your body is 
always well. 
Why, then, when sick- 
ness besets you, do you 
not logically call an Os- 
teopathic physician? 
He recognizes that the 
firstfundamentalof health 
is complete order and per- 
fect adjustment within the 
body—and his science 
. makes him skillful and 
competent in the adjust- 
ment of any factor enter- 
ing into the problem of 
health. 


Send for the baklet. Forty-eight pages 
of interesting reading, it holds a wealth 
of important facts on matters of health. 

Use the coupon—the baklet is free. 


“Bureau of Osteop nic Edu 


1402 F.andM. Bank Bldg. jo 
Fort Worth, Texas ae 


athic Education 


Please send me free your booklet “Facts about 
Osteopathy.” 
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carried with me always the memory of how 
I had failed a friend. Instead, I shall 
carry always the recollection of a sheaf 
of American Beauty roses which stood on 
our table on Christmas morning, the gift 
of Bill’s church as a token of their friend- 
ship. I had paid the tax on that friend- 
ship; but it was much worth while. 

Toate et away from the thought I ex- 
pressed a little while ago: that the sum of 
our happiness is forever measured by the 
sum of the tax we are willing to pay for 
it. 


TAKE the little home we, in the Guest 
family, are building together. Itistaxed 
by the city and the county and the state 
and the nation. But it is also taxed for 
happiness! I might pay the official taxes, 
and buy its furnishings, and spread its 
table with whatever luxuries my purse can 
provide; but if I shirked the inescapable 
taxes which happiness demands it would 
be a forlorn and miserable place for me. 

In every home, Life’s revenue law is in 
force. To every member of every family, 
it says, “If you want an income of love 
and devotion. and sympathy and care— 
pay the taxes! You must pay them every 
day, and a dozen times a day. Some of 
the payments will be small: kak acts of 
self-denial, of forbearance, of courtesy. 
Some of them will be great: work that will 
tax your utmost strength, patience that 
will reach the breaking point, forgiveness 
that will wring your heart. But for what- 
ever you pay, you will be paid in kind.” 

Here is a tittle story: I don’t like to tell 
it; partly because it reminds me of a cer- 
tain type of stories, with an artificial sob 
in them, that are made up in order to 
point a moral. But this story happens, 
unfortunately, to be true. 

A certain man of my acquaintance had 
stretched himself out on the couch one 
summer evening to take a nap. He was 
tired and wanted to rest. His little boy, 
about six years old, came in and asked his 
father to go out into the yard and play 
ball with him. 

“Sonny,” said his father, “can’t you let 
Daddy alone for a while? You go out and 
play with someone else.” 

“But there isn’t anybody else to play 
with,” said the boy. “Anyway, I want 
you. 

“Oh, I’m too tired,” protested his 
father. “You play by yourself a while.” 

So the child went off alone. A few 
moments later, the father was roused by a 
scream from outside. The boy’s ball had 
landed in a large stone urn used for 
plants. He had climbed the pedestal to 
recover his plaything; and when his little 
hands caught the rim of the urn and he 
tried to pull himself up, it fell and 
crushed him. 

There is a little mound in a cemetery, 
to which a brokenhearted father makes a 
weekly pilgrimage. It seemed such a triv- 
ial thing when he refused to play with 
his boy who wanted him. And I don’t 
mean to imply that Life always exacts so 
cruel a toll for so slight an evasion of the 
tax it levies on us. That was an excep- 
tional case. But the law is always there: 
the law that happiness must be earned; 
and that if we do not pay for it we shall 
miss at least the fullness of it. 

I can buy my boy, Bud, the toys he 
wants. But I cannot buy him the sort of 
father he would always love and respect. 


Not with money! If I am to have his 
affection and esteem, I must pay for them 
in other coin. That is the tax on this one 
part of the income of happiness I desire. 

Most mothers pay these taxes ungrudg- 
ingly and without complaint; but fathers 
are different. 

It means a lot more than just writing 
checks every month. It means taking 
time to play with your children, when you 
would rather be reading the newspaper. 
It means going to the movies with them, 
when you would rather stay at home; or it 
may mean staying at home with them, when 
you would rather go to the movies. It 
means turning your quiet and comfort- 
able living-room into a noisy arena, over- 
flowing with children—yours and the 
neighbors’. It means forsaking the golf 
course for the Sunday-school picnic, and 
going to church instead of lying in bed for 
a Sunday-morning sleep. 

It means self-restraint and a_ better 
control of your own bad habits. It calls 
for a thousand sacrifices, a thousand 
omissions of the things you want to do, 
and a thousand commissions of the things 

ou don’t want to do. But there’ is no 
ome, warmed by devotion and affection 
and respect, where these taxes have not 
been paid. 

The very health we crave, or perhaps 
boast of, has its tax, payable in advance. 
One cannot be well and strong for nothing. 
Life offers you health—if you will buy it 
at the cost of sacrificing your selfish 
peanon, You want to eat the foods you 
ike, but which are not good for you. And 
vou don’t want to eat those that are good 
for you, but which you don’t like. Pay or 
not, as you choose. 

os “They fired Green off the football team 
to-day,” Bud said to me the other eve- 
ning. 

“What for?” I asked. 

“For breaking training,” said Bud. 
“It’s a pity, too. He’d be a corking foot- 
ball player, if he’d only keep himself in 
good shape.” 


HAT’S the answer to a lot of our dis- 

appointments. We want the result 
without the effort. We want friends, a 
happy home, health, success. But we 
don't want to earn them. 

There is mighty little luck in success. 
The man who wins has paid in advance 
the price of his victory. Dreams are 
sweet to hold and lovely to contemplate. 
But you can’t dream yourself out of pay- 
ing your income tax, whether it is to 
Uncle Sam or to Life. You can’t get 
without giving, and giving first. 

“Roses won’t grow for me the way they 
do for you,” iad a neighbor of mine one 
day last summer. 

“Have you tried?” I asked. 

“Lots of times,” he replied. “Had them 
planted by expert gardeners too. But they 
always curled up and died, or else went 
wild and wouldn’t bloom.” 

“Did you work among them during the 
early months and keep the ground 
loosened about them?” I asked. “ Did you 
watch closely for any wild shoots and cut 
them back? Did you spray them to get 
rid of insects?” 

“Why, no,” he said. “I just had them 
planted, and supposed that was all that 
was necessary.” 

“Well, it wasn’t,” I told him. “If you 
want to grow roses you've got to pay the 
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price for them; and the price is plenty 
of care and attention and hard work.” 

‘And here’s another illustration of what 
I mean. Out at our golf club I have 
watched George Renchard play. He is a 

ood golfer. Ever since I have known him 
fe has been a good golfer. But it wasn’t 
until last season that he won the cham- 
pionship. Several times he came close to 
it, only to lose. 

Last year he achieved the dream. But 
it wasn't done by merely dreaming of it. 
Day after day, I have seen George Ren- 
chard going over the course by himself, 
always practicing. Countless invitations 
to be one of a jolly foursome were de- 
clined. Beautiful spring and summer 
afternoons, which he might have spent in 
the companionship of his friends, were 
devoted, instead, to the drudgery of prac- 
tice. He would watch us go by, wave his 


hand to us, and then go on pitching golf 

balls to a deserted green. Golfers know the 

femp iann of a friendly game and how 

hard it is to resist the urgent invitation to 
“come along.” But that was part of the 
tax George Renchard paid in advance for 
the satisfaction of winning the club 
shampionship. 

ke I said to myself last night that there is 
no free gate to happiness. Now that I 
have though things over as I have, I 
realize that there is no free gate to any- 
thing that is worth while. Not to skill, or 
to health, or to success, or to friendship, 
or even to the lasting love and respect of 
those who are nearest and dearest to us. 
These are the items that make up the best 
income any human being can have. And 
the sum of that income will be measured 
by the sum of what we are willing to pay 
to get it. 


If You Don’t Like It, Do It! 


(Continued from page 55) 


doing what you do not like to do until 
me becomes a habit, and you want to 
o it. 

The evils that affect us may be divided 
into several classes, including bodily ail- 
ments, mental deficiency, and moral weak- 
ness or defective character. Take the mat- 
ter of physical disability. It is safe to 
say that nine tenths of our bodily ailments 
can be overcome if we will simply adhere 
to this rule: “If you don’t like it, do it!” 
Of course there are many forms of sick- 
ness that need medicine and nursing; and 
of course eventually some sort of ailment 
—old age if nothing else—is going to take 
us off. But the point I ee to make is 
that the very essence of most successful 
cures, whether mind cures, faith cures, or 
cures in which the physician helps us, 
consists in arousing in the patient a wil- 
lingness and determination to do what he 
does not like to do. 

The very gist of physical culture, of 
those habitual exercises that keep the 
body in good trim, is the driving power of 
a will to go through our performances 
regularly, even when we do not wish to 
do so. 


SOME time ago I was taken to the 
hospital with a case of blood poisoning 
complicated by diabetes. My physician 
informed me tha 

a chance, and that they would not be 
surprised if I died within three or four 
days. They said, however, that if I 
would do one thing, there might be some 
hope. They told me to stop eating. 

Foe ed. For ten days { took no food 
or drink whatever, except water and a 
little black coffee. They were kind 
enough to permit me to drink all the 
whisky I wanted. I tried one dose, but I 
never tried any more. 

At the end of-the ten days they put me 
upon a course of “greens” and other un- 
satisfying food, which was slowly increased 
in quantity. The upshot of it was that I 

ot well. At the present time, as far as I 
ow, I have no diabetes, and the blood 
poisoning has disappeared. 

At the same time there was another 
man in the hospital in a similar condition. 
He refused to stop eating. He could not 
see what was the use of living if one could 


t I did not have much of 


not eat. He died. I got well because I 
managed to do what I did not like. 

Most of those who are too fat, and are 
constantly complaining of it, owe their 
condition simply to the fact that they will 
not do the thing they do not want to do. 
Both common sense and science tell them 
that not one ounce of fat appears on the 
body unless the food that produces it is 
taken in through the mouth. And yet 
they go on eating. 

I venture to say that most physicians 
will agree with me when I assert that the 
reason why the average case of indigestion, 
liver complaint, bad nerves, and the like, 
is so stubborn, is merely because the pa- 
tient has not iron enough in his mind to 
“take up his cross daily.” 

Then there are the people who feel 
deeply their mental deficiency. They 
know the value of knowledge, of educa- 
tion, of mental training. They bemoan 
the fact that they have not had proper 
schooling. But there is not one of these 
who could not get the great thing he 
wants if he had force enough to compel 
himself to do daily what he does not like. 
That is, rigorously and regularly, to think 
and study and otherwise exercise his mind, 

And the same truth is still more vital 
in the realm of character and morals. 

There is only one way in which any 
human being has become a bounder, a 
weakling, a pervert, or a criminal. That 
way is the path known as “doing as you 
please.” 


THE one thing necessary to insure your 
going to the devil is to quit struggling. 
This is the law of all nature. Where we 
find life in any form, its continuance and 
vigor depend upon its power to overcome 
obstacles. This is true in the case of the 
fish, the serpent, the wild beast, the bird— 
and the human soul. Whatever lives 
must fight; and whatever will not fight 
must degenerate and die. 

The most important element in the train- 
ing of children is to develop in them the 
habit of doing the thing they do not like. 

It means vastly more to the child’s 
happiness that he shall learn to do the 
unwelcome gracefully, that he shall per- 
form the hard and bitter duty cheerfully, 
than that he shall know all the stores of 


Is Your English 


a Handicap? 
This Test Will Tell You 


_ Thousands of persons make 
little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don’t know 
it. As a result of countless 
tests, Sherwin Cody found 
that the average person is 
only 61% efficient in the 
vital points of English. In 
a five-minute conversation, 
or in an average one-page 
letter, five to fifty errors will 
appear. Make the test shown 
below, now. See where you 
stand on these 30 simple 
questions. 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW 
` Correct answers shown in panel below 


1. Would you write— 
Between you and I or Between you and me 
it a or I have done it 

or Whom shali I call 
or It’s Just like I said 
or The river has over- 

« flown its banks 
or I should like to go 

I lay down to rest 


river has over- 
flowed its banks 
I would like to go 
I laid down to rest or 
Divide it among the or Divide it between 


the three 
The wind blows cold The wind blows coldly 
You will find only one or You will only find one 


2. How do you say— 
ev-en-ing 
as-cer-tain 
hos-pi-ta-ble 
ab-do-men 
may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble 
ac-cli-mate 

-found 


event 


ascerta 
hospitable 
abdomen 
mayoralty 
amenable 
acclimate 
rofound 
neficiary 
culinary 


or may-or-al-ty 

or a-men-abie 

or ac-cli-mate 

or pro-found 

n-e-fi-shee-ary or ben-e-fish-ary 
cul-i-na-ry or cu-li-na-ry 
3. Do you spell it— 

or supersede repetition or repitition 

or recieve a or 

or reprieve 

or donkies 

or factorys 


supercede 
receive 
repreive 


donkeys 
factories 


New Invention Improves Your English 
in 15 Minutes a Day 


Mr. Cody has specialised in English for the 
twenty years. His wonderful self-correcting Iior 
is simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
efficient. You can write the answers to 50 questions 
in 15 minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes 
more. You waste no time 
in going over the things 
you already know. Your 
efforts are automatically 
concentrated on the mis- Answers 
takes you are in the habit 1 

of making, and through 
constantly being shown 
the right way you soon 
acquire the correct habit 
in place of the incorrect 
habit. There is no tedious 
copying. There is no 
heart-breaking drudgery. 


FREE 


Book on English 


Every time you talk, every 
time you write, you show 
what you are. our Eng- 
lish reveals you as nothing 
else can. When you use the 
wrong word, when you mis- 
pronounce a word, when you 
misspell a word, when you 
punctuate Incorrectly, when 
you use flat, ordinary words, 
you handicap yourself. Write 
for our new book ‘‘How to 
Speak and Write Masterly 
English.” Merely mail the 
coupon, and it will be sent 
by return mail. Learn how 
Sherwin Cody's new inven- 


of 
language easy to 
minutes a day. Mail this 
coupon or a postal card AT 
ONCE. 


ks 
1 should like to go 
Llay down to reat 
Divide it among the 
three 


The wind blows cold 
You will find only one 
Between you and me 


may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble 
ac-cl 


les 
repetition 
te 
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Please send me at once your Free Book “How to Speak 
and Write Masterly Engilish.” 
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WINNERS 


in the 


“Nothing takes the 
place of Leather” 
LETTER CONTEST 


The prize-winning letters about 
leather were chosen from more than 
forty thousand letters received. It 
gives us great pleasure to publish the 
names of the following successful 
contestants: 


Ist Prize of $2000 
Mrs. O. H. Dennis, Erie, Pa. 


2nd Prize of $500 
Lawrence L. Lewis, Fresno, Cal. 


: 3rd Prize of $200 
Edward Mills, Concord, N. H. 


$100 Prizes 
P. C. Sumner, Roanoke, Va. 
Philip Hetterer, Trenton, N. J. 
Charles T. Watkins, Hollywood, Cal. 
Chester A. Griffin, Franklin, N. H. 
Louella A. Warren (Miss) 
New Bedford, Mass. 


$50 Prizes Tn Arthur Case 
i ohn D. Atkinson 

AJ Kampmeier, M.D. Arthur C. Peterkin 
Mrs. Cora Lee Wood George W. Long 


E. Paul duPont 
Madelyn E. Jones 
Herbert C. Gierlich 
Florence Baldwin 
Tom A. Campbell 
George S. Fayen 

L. A. Reed 


$25 Prizes 


George S. Raymond 
Estelle Armour 
Lawrence J. Cross 
S. A. Crumpler 

F. A. Barrow 

Mrs. Hattie Getman 
H. W. Bryant 
Gustave C. Crepin 
Mrs. Walter T. Ray 
Robert R. Lamb 

H. C. Rogers 
Charles E. Burt 
Donald S. Costello 
Sylvester A. Noble 
Algernon Morgan 

J. M. Valentine 
Arthur Camp 

W. F. McDougal 

J. Preston Minor 
Arthur Jackson 


$10 Prizes 


Lonis P. Keefe 

Orpha Putnam 

W. A. Wilkins 

G. H. Ryerson 

W. L. Hollinger 

H. Page 

J. S. Kimbrough 

M. H. McFadden 

Henry G. Gilbert 

Edwin Hill 

A. Yoder 

N. J. Balcom 

James L. Berkebile 
. N. Morin 

Lloyd I. Miller 

Clarence I. Garrison 

W. F. Thokey 

S. B. Miller 

Mrs. Alice Casteel 

Floyde H. Eldredge 

George B. Christian 

Albert V. Draper 
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F. T. Villard 
Harold Dean 
Wayne M. Guyther 
Thomas P. Miller 
Le Hutchings 

ay Flint 
Marvin B. Davis 
C. M. Nussbeum 
Mrs. Vera A. Bell 
Howard L. Fischer 
Vance Hunter 
Alton Gliedman 
Menzo Manley 
Jessie McGregor 
Vera Clinkenbeard 
Owen C. Groves 
Alfred B. Pote 
Donovan Payne 
Florence R. Verrall 


. G. Scott 
Miss Ethel McCullough 


E. C. Wieting 
C. C. Conger, Jr. 
N. V. Young 
yk Engstrom 

ictor van der Linde 
Fred A. Barrow 
Francis K. Kyle 
Nicholas Richardson 
Philip J. Reidy 
F. L. Purinton 
Mrs. W. E. Marshall 
Charles Novacek 


Anna Blake Mezquida 


Mrs. C. W. Tazewell 
R. A. Moore 

E. L. Simpson 
William Hassmer 
Edmund Leamy 


Mrs. J. Irving Gleason 


George John Hinton 
Spencer Williams, Jr. 
A. Skeppar 

James C. Fling 
Adolph Unger 
Dwight P. Morse 
Frederick Read, Jr. 
W. D. Crawfor 

Will T. Wray 
Richard Brady 
Maxfred H. Powell 
Andrew F. Palmer 
Bruno Giannini 

E. A. Whitney 


TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


wisdom in all the libraries in the world. 
If, when he grows up, he ends in a drunk- 
ard’s grave, or in the drug-fiend’s coffin, 
if he brings ruin and wretchedness to him- 
self and all about him, the secret of it all 
is that he has lacked the power to do what 
he does not want to do. 

It must not be supposed that all this 
means that life should be hard and black 
and gloomy. It does not imply that 
nothing is good but repellent Puritanism. 
Quite the contrary. The one road to 
happiness, contentment, optimism, and 


the joy of life is the road of self-mastery. . 


The great multitude of wretched souls is 
composed of those who have followed the 
rimrose path of doing as they pleased. 
he tyranny of others over me is a dread- 
ful thing. But the tyranny of myself over 
me is the blessedest thing in my life. 
Facing the arbitrary injustice of others, 
we may well exclaim with Patrick Henry, 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 
Facing the absolutism of my own self, 
facing my own will and mastery, I may 
well exclaim, “To be given liberty in this 
will be to give me death!” To be released 
from the control of myself is to be 
banished forever from happiness and con- 
tentment. .. . 


THE one thing that most people want 
and that few people understand, is joy— 
happiness. We commonly understand 
happiness in terms of something done to 
us or for us. It really consists almost 
entirely in something done by us. 

Joy 1s produced by the normal function- 
ing of our powers. It is produced auto- 
matically. Our stomachs were made to 
digest food; and when they act normally 
in digestion, they feel good. The child’s 
body is made to run and jump; and when 
he runs and jumps, he is happy. 

There are two kinds of pleasure in the 
world: One is the pteasure of overcoming, 
and the other is the pleasure of yielding. 
If we give ourselves up to the pleasure of 
yielding, the end is boredom, or perversion 
—the eventual destruction of our ability 
to enjoy anything at all. If we persist in 
the pleasure of overcoming, and do the 
things we do not like until we have 
learned to like them, we grow strong and 
vigorous, and our capacity to enjoy things 


. constantly increases. 


This is true even in matters of taste. 
Great tastes have to be trained and culti- 
vated. They do not come without great 
effort. In fact they do not “come” at all; 
they have to be pulled in. G 

The secret of being commonplace is the 
helpless acceptance of what tastes we have 
as Fog inevitable and final. The secret 
of culture and refinement is the willing- 
ness to make and to remake tastes. 

Savages and primitive peoples do not 
think much of a medicine unless it has a 
disagreeable taste. This is a foolish sort 
of idea, but the instinct behind it is right. 
Nothing is good for you—that is, nothing 
is likely to help you up out of a low state 
into a higher one, nothing is good for your 
development as a rule—unless there is 
something about it that arouses in you 
opposition and struggle. or 

So this rule, “If you don’t like it, do 
it,’ may be bitter medicine; but if you 
have sense enough to open your mouth, 
shut your eyes, take it, and take it regu- 
larly, the effect is going to be good. 

There are all sorts of sweetened and 


dangerous substitutes. The greatest of 
these is alcohol. By taking this drug we 
are induced at once into a counterfeit and 
dangerous glow of good feeling that nor- 
sally çomes only at the end of struggle 
and discipline. That is why the alcohol 
victim is so difficult to reach. The one 
man that can save him is himself; but that 
self has walked so long upon the crutches 
of alcohol that it is paralyzed. 

The scientists have a statement that 
“function precedes faculty.” What they 
mean is this: It is not true that we must 
be able to do a thing before we do it; 
the opposite is true, the seeming paradox 
that we must do a thing before we are able 
to do it? Ability 'starts in the brain; it 
begins with the thought, and as we at- 
tempt to carry out that thought we 
acquire the ability to do so. 

the mind is the great creator. The 
mind inscribes itself eventually in charac- 
ter. The mind writes itself all over the. 
body. What was at first a mere idea, an 
effort of the will, becomes, if sufficiently 
repeated, an automatic tendency and a 
habit 

As one scientist has written: “In the 
lower orders of life the various processes 
were once conscious. Digestion and elimi- 
nation, in creatures like the ameeba, at 
first conscious, became automatic; and an 
unconscious habit and a digestive system 
resulted. These processes, being carried 
on with perfect action, leave the conscious 
mind free to seek new worlds to conquer.” 

Our respiration made the lungs. Our 
circulation of the blood made the heart. 
The digestion of food created the stomach. 
All that automatic memory and acttvity 
of the body, going on while we are asleep 
or thinking of something else, is the 
stored-up capital of what, ages ago, was 
conscious thinking. It is like a savings 
bank filled with the thnft of conscious 
thought and effort. 

A Chicago doctor recently said that 
seventy-five per cent of our life is car- 
ried on unconsciously. From this seventy- 
five per cent we get our health and our 
contentment. But that whole quantity 
was produced originally by conscious 
struggles and efforts. 


THE net result of any soul’s joy in this 
world and in the next is what he has won 
by his efforts, not what has been done to 
him or for him. Life goes on and be- 
comes better in quality, finer in its nature, 
and fuller in contentment, just in propor- 
tion as it is preceded by that advance 
Army of Resolutions and Actions, wherein 
we do what we do not like to do. 

There is profound psychological truth 
in the injunction of the Scriptures that if 
one wants to be saved he must “take up 
his cross daily.” For we come to bodily 
health, mental vigor, soundness of char- 
acter and morals, and permanency of 
happiness only when we get the settled 
habit of doing what we do not like to do. 

In all I have said here I naturally imply 
the thing in question, whatever it may be, 
is to be done because it is right and rea- 
sonable. I am assuming that my readers 
have ordinary intelligence and that they 
do not for a moment suppose I would 
advise anyone to do what he does not like 
to do, simply because it is disagreeable. 
The reason he should do it, of course, is 
that his conscience and his judgment 
commend it. 
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witnesses, in case you change your mind 
when im gone and daylight comes,” he 
said. “The telephone’s handy, isn’t it. I 
wonder who'll be up at this time of 
night. ... I'll try the hotel office.” 

*T—you’ re sure Warren will renew my 
notes?’ 

“Here’s a letter to you promising it,” 
said Larry as he turned the handle of the 
antiquated ’phone. ‘Hotel, please. ... 
This the hotel? Who’s up?... No, I don’t 
want the sheriff nor any deputies. Far, 
far from it. Come up to Newton’s—you 
and any loafer that’s handy. Just for a 
few minutes. Important business, and 
have to have witnesses. . Yes, walk 
right in. We’re in the library. 

“There,” Larry said. “T hat’s what it 
is to live i in a town where card playing is a 
vice.’ 

“Larr Whar’ll they do to me? 
What'll happen! You—if you’ re going to 
marry Alexa you won’t want to—to have 
her uncle in—trouble?” 

“The less you mention Alexa,” said 
Larry, “‘the better for all concerned. I 
a: t like to hear her name on your 
ips 

Silence ensued. Presently came Link 
Dawdy, the proprietor of the hotel, and a 
friend with whom he had been playing 
cribbage. As they entered, Larry con- 
cealed his red bandanna in his pocket. 

“Evening, boys,” Larry said, as their 
faces showed their astonishment at sight 
of him. “Mr. Newton has volunteered to 
get me out of all this trouble you’ve been 
hearing about. Just read what he’s writ- 
ten, please, and then sign your names as 
witnesses. 

Dawdy read aloud, and then his broad 
hand clasped Larry’s. "Good for you, 
boy!” he said. “ Hain’ t had no sich good 
news for a hog’s age.’ 

“And now,” said Larry, “I need sleep. 
Can you steer me past your crop of 
sheriffs to a bed?” 

“I kin,” said the proprietor of the hotel, 
and, what’s more, I will.” 

“And, by the way,” Larry said, 
might rout somebody out and send hi 
up to Verity’s sugar house. They’ll find 
Ford Tolley all bound round with a wool- 
en string up there. Better let him loose. 
He can’t do any harm now.” 


T WAS morning, and the sunlight 

streamed throug | the window upon 
Larry’s face, summoning him to action. 
He opened his eyes, yawned, stretched, 
and got painfully out of bed, for there 
were areas of his fine young body which 
showed the results of yesterday’s enter- 
tainment in the sugar house. He dressed 
in leisurely fashion and twice during the 
process he went to his pillow and reached 
under it to feel of the paper which Luther 
Norton had signed before witnesses on the 
preceding night. 

“If he'd given in two hours sooner,” 
said Larry tohimself, “1’d’a’ had two hours 
more sleep. And I needed it, for to-day’s 
a big day, with arguments scattered 
through it.” 

At last he put on his coat and vest and, 
making sure his precious paper was in his 
pocket, he stepped out into the long, cold 


éc 


hall and down the stairs to the dining- 
room. 

“A quart of oatmeal, eight buckwheats, 
and sausage therewith, also coffee,” he 
said to the waitress. ‘“Where’s the boss?” 

“Tn the kitchen,” said the waitress. 

“Ask him to come in,” said Larry. 

When the proprietor appeared Larry 
addressed him gayly. 

“While I’m eating your food,” he said, 
“will you send somebody after my part- 
ner, by the name of Hopper—and tell him 
I’m here, and to fetch those papers he has 
in the safe. . .. Where’s the sheriff and all 
his posse?” 

“Sheriff’s in bed yit, Larry.” 

“By the way, Mr. James Peale, presi- 
dent of the Pulp Company, doesn’t happen 
to be passing the night under your roof, 
does he?” 

“He does.” 

“I hope he slept well,” said Larry; “‘ be- 
cause I don’t think he’s going to enjoy 
himself this day. How did they find my 
friend Tolley?’ 

“Chilly and some bunged up—but able 
to put together language. Say, Larry, 
what’d ye lambaste him with—a rake?” 

“Did he look as bad as that?” Larry 
asked delightedly. 


BE FORE he could finish, Tacitus Hopper 
came breathlessly into the dining-room. 

“Boy!” he exclaimed, “Larry, what’s 
the meanin’ of this?” 

‘Have you that bundle of P ers?” 

“You said to bring them,” Hont an- 
swered with an injured air. 

“Then,” said Larry, “saving and ex- 
cepting a short walk, which I propose 
presently to take, Im going to stay here. 
.. . I wonder if she’s up yet.” 

“Who?” 

“Alexa Newton.” 

“If there’s any reason she should be,” 
said Tacitus, “then she is.” 

“Thank you, Tace. A very fine compli- 
ment, and Tebal repeat it to her. I’m off 
to see. You stay here, partner, and keep 
an eye open for Mr. James Peale.” 

ith that, to the amazement of sundry 
villagers, Larry walked out on the street, 
walked briskly up the hill toward the 
Newton residence and rang the bell. 
Alexa answered in person. 

“Get your hat,” said Larry. “Yow re 
breakfasting at the hotel. The last act is 
going on, and I want you should have as 
good a seat as anybody.” 

“What is it, Larry?” 

“Fun. I wouldn’t have you miss it.’ 

She thought she had never seen ene 
so handsome and debonair as he was this 
morning, in spite of the ravages of war 
which remained on his face; and the air 
of boyish pride with which he showed her 
into the dining-room made her smile, while 
it went to her heart. 

“He’s down,” said Hopper. “Over 
there.” 

At a distant corner table sat Mr. James 
Peale. He looked rather morose, as is the 
morning custom of middle-aged gentlemen 
whose digestion is not what it should be, 
but this did not deter Larry. He arose, 
walked across the room and stopped be- 
side the president of the Pulp Company. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Peale,” he said 
pleasantly. 

Peale looked up, frowning at the inter- 
ruption. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” he said. 

“You looked lonesome here,” said Lar- 

“Won’t you come over to our table 

and breakfast with my fiancée, my part- 
ner, and me?” 

Mr. Peale stared in uncomprehending 
amazement. 

“Wed be very glad to have you,” said 


Larry. 

“Ten't the sheriff likely to interrupt 
your meal? . . . PII come, by Jove, if only 
to see what kind of a girl can put up with 
your nerve.” 


(TOGETHER they walked to the table 
where Alexaand Hopper awaited them, 
and at sight of Alexa te Peale straight- 
ened his necktie and looked at Larry more 
carefully than he had done before. 

Alexa astonished him. She was not the 
sort of young woman he had thought. 

“I should have spent more time in this 
town,” said Mr. Peale gallantly. “Then 
I should have known you sooner, young 
woman.’ 

“ By the way,” said Larry, “time rather 
presses with me. No telling when IIl be 
interrupted, you know; besides, I’ve got 


to persuade Miss Newton to marry me to- . 


morrow—so, have you any objection to 
talking a little business, Mr. Peale?” 
“Fire,” said Mr. Peale. 
“You own a sizable hunk of timber at 
the west end of the valley,” said Larry. 
“Some two hundred thousand acres,” 
said Mr. Peale. 


“Roughly shaped like a triangle,” said 


“Which you propose to log in the fu- 
ture.’ 

“Naturally.” 

“How?” asked Larry. 

Mr. Peale looked at him sharply. 
“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Why, you intend, I suppose, to drive 
your stuff down the river, or to build a 
logging railroad out.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then, naturally, it would be a disap- 
pointment to you if you found you could 
do neither of these things?” 

Mr. Peale laid down his fork and be- 
came all attention. 

“Young man, come to the point.” 

“I have bought approximately one hun- 
dred thousand acres on both sides of the 
apex of your triangle, between it and the 
river. This timber land of mine shuts you 
off from the water and from this valley.” 

Mr. Peale was a gentleman; he neither 
cursed nor leaped to his feet -with rage, 
but for a moment he sat-silent with nar- 
rowed. eyes. Then he nodded his head. 

“TIm no worse off than I- was- aie 
he said. 

“You are, because you could have 
bought from Judson and his friends at 
any time.’ 

“Yes; but what good will it do you? 
You can only hold it.’ 

“T can sell it to the Eastern Pulp Com- 
pany within twenty-four hours, which 
means you'll have to ‘sell them your timber 
at their own price. They’ve been ey ing 
this valley for some time, you know.’ 

“Ts that a fact?” 


“You may depend upon it. Also upon 


the fact that I can make good. Mr. War- 
ren, of the First National, is backing me.” 

Mr. Peale snorted. “When you stole 
that train of mine I should | have known 
enough t to look out for you.” 

“No,” said Larry, “the time to have 
looked out for me was when your man 
Tolley rolled twenty-five thousand cords 
of pulp across the road so I couldn’t haul 
my logs to town.’ 

“Did he do that?” 

“He did.” 

“What's your proposition? How much 
am I stung! 

“There’s just one thing in the world 1 
want—now. You’ve got, it It’s what 
I planned this deal to get.” 

“What is it?” 

“The mill and assets Dad left me, and 
which I wasted. You bought them in after 
the bankruptcy. You got them cheap. 
And I want enough in cash besides what 
you paid to bring the price up to fifteen 
dollars an acre.” 

“Um. ... Warren’s backing you?” 

Larry exhibited the note Warren had 
written for exhibition to Judson and his 
companions. Mr. Peale read it. “‘There’s 
no use dodging,” he said. “A business 
man who can’t face an issue would do well 
to retire. You win. ... And I want to say 
this: You’ve handed me as clean-cut a 
spanking as I’ve ever had. Not my fault 
altogether; but every man should watch 
his managers.” He paused and glanced at 
Alexa. ‘‘But—how about this trouble of 
yours, young man?” 

Larry grinned amiably. “Here comes 
somebody else to see about that,” he said, 
and nodded toward the door, where stood 
the high sheriff of the county, eying him 
with satisfaction. Larry waved his hand. 
“Come in, Sheriff,” he said. “I want to 
see you. Hopper, show Mr. Peale all 
those papers you have, including the one 
I gave you this morning—and you, Mr. 
Peale, might share that one with the 
sherff.” 

The sheriff advanced and placed a hand 
on Larry’s shoulder. 

“You're under arrest,” he said harshly. 

i ha a minute, Sheriff,” said Mr. 
Peale. “Here’s something you'll be 
interested to see.” Then he added: 
“Larry Bond, I’m under real obligation 
to you. So that’s the color of bird Tolley 
is. Pll make you a counter proposition, 
young man: I'll cheerfully give you a 
proht of two and a half an acre for that 
timber if you'll forget the mill and take 
the job of managing this plant of mine. 
Twenty thousand dollars salary.” 

“Sorry,” said Larry. “The other thing 
is what Dad. expects of me.” 


ANP that is the true story of Larry 
Bond, though many apocryphal ver 
sions of it have been set afloat; that is the 
story of how and why he discovered him 
self, and of the part Alexa Newton played 
in the matter. One thing only remains, 
which is to tell how Larry came out in his 
pies that Alexa marry him to-morrow. 
e asked her, pointed out reasons why it 
should be done, and looked at her with 
love and longing in his tired eyes. Alexa 
smiled, then she leaned forward and 
touched his cheek with her soft fingers. 
“Ive no engagement for this after- 
noon,” she said, with beaming eyes. “Why 


not to-day?” 
(The End) 
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little clerical work thrown in when I had 

nothing else to do. It was only a small 

bank, and the cashier was also paying 
teller, receiving teller,-and bookkeeper. 

I wanted to post the books. The cashier, 

quite rightly, did not see how a boy of 

fourteen could be entrusted with any- 
thing so important as the books of a bank 

But I kept pestering him. 

“Finally 1 said to the cashier, ‘If I post 
the books for a month without a blot or a 
mistake, will you let me keep on posting 
them? 

“He agreed to try me out. I went 
through my month without an error, and 
thereupon became bookkeeper—although 
without any immediate increase in salary. 
By the time I was sixteen I had full charge 
of all the clerical work. of the bank, had 
been raised to seven and a half dollars a 
week, and knew all the details of the 
management of a small bank. 

“The daily balancing of the books is 
the cloud overhanging every day in a 
bank clerk’s life, and I worked out a list 
of twenty spots to search for errors when 
the cash would not balance. I had found 
by experience the points where mistakes 
were most likely to occur. And so it was 
a simple matter to list these spots in the 
order of the frequency of error. It seemed 
the obvious thing to do, and I had for- 
gotten all about it until a few years ago, 
when I went into the bank again and the 
cashier produced the list and told me they 
were still using it. 

“I left the bank to become bookkeeper 
in a furniture factory at six hundred dol- 
lars a year. In a little while the owner 
failed and I was out of a job, and most 
unhappy. At that time, jobs were not 
easy to find in the country and I was glad 
enough to take a dollar a day for helping 
in a small insurance business at Big 
Rapids. 

“There was not enough work there to 
keep me busy all day, so I started to read 

law in odd moments. In those days most 
young men were counseled to go into the 
professions—law, medicine, or the minis- 
try. 

X For two months I diligently read 
Blackstone. I read alone, and of course 
much that I read I could not understand. 

“I concluded, finally, that I did not 
have a legal mind, so | fired myself from 
the law. It was one of the best things I 
ever did. It is a kindness to discharge a 

oung man from an occupation for which 
he is unfitted. It is a fine thing doggedly 
to fight against obstacles; but trying to 
turn incapacity into capacity is useless 
effort; and the sooner one finds out what 
one can do, the better. 


“TURING all this time my mother 
taught school and we boarded from 
place to place. We always had enough to 
zat; but that was all. Her life was s hale 
:asier than when she had to look after me 
ts an infant and also earna living for us; 
vut still hers was a hard life, which might 
vell have broken anyone less determined 
than she was. It was determination, not 


strength, that kept her going, and which 
always has kept her going. 

“Hers is a peculiar sort of determination 
—the like of which I have never seen in 
anyone else. Many determined people 
are cold and unsociable. But my mother 
has always been quite the opposite. Her 
determination arises from an absolute 
refusal to believe in failure. I have never 
known her to fear. She could always 
‘suppose’ her way through. She took 
hardships as merely temporary; they were 
simply steps on the way. Wd he molded 
me in the same fashion. Why should one 
be afraid of failing? There is always some- 
thing else to try. 


“I HAD taken the position in the insur- 
ance office chiefly as a means to an end; 
and when I gave up the law, there was 
no particular reason for continuing to 
draw my dollar a day, because there wasn’t 
enough insurance in that region to give 
any prospect that I should ever receive 
much more than a dollar a day as a clerk, 
or that I should get more than a bare liv- 
ing by starting on my own account. 

“So I returned to Jackson, Michigan, 
where my mother was then teaching 
school. By this time I had saved nearly 
five hundred dollars, and I decided to buy 
into some business. The proprietor of a 
grocery store wanted me to come in with 
him; but after going through the books I 
found that the sia Ds were only enough 
to keep the proprietor himself going, and 
that he really had nothing to sell. 

“One of the friends my mother and I 
had made in Jackson was L. H. Field, a 
cousin of Marshall Field. He knew that I 
was looking around for a job. 

“‘How would you like to go to Chicago?” 
he asked me. 

“I will go anywhere,’ I answered, ‘if 
there is any opportunity to work up.’ 

“That is a the ambitious youngster 
always asks: ‘Is there a chance to work 
up? To an employer it is sometimes an 
irritating question; because it seems to 
imply that the questioner thinks oppor- 
tunity, and not himself, is going to do the 
working up. There is always a chance to 
go higher in any progressing business. But 
it is the man himself who has to make his 
career. 

“That ought to be self-evident, but 
somehow it doesn’t seem to be. People so 
often appear to think that something can 
be done for them. The most that any- 
one can do for a person is to fire his ambi- 
tion and to rid him of the notion that 
work is drudgery. Any ambition I ma 
have is due entirely to my mother. With 
that ‘supposings’ game going on, I could 
not do other than go forward—there was 
so much of interest ahead. 

“Tt might be imagined that in such a 
close partnership my mother and I would 
often talk business. But we rarely did. 
She tried to avoid talking business; and I 
did not know why for many years—not 
until I was a man. She instinctively knew 
that she could not advise me as to details, 
that it was my part to attend to those. 
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| Instead, she passed right over details and 
just smiled confidence. Whatever came 
up, she always made me think I could do 


it. 

“Well, Mr. L. H. Field gave me a letter 
of introduction to Marshall Field, and I 
went down to Chicago to see him. My 
interview took about three minutes, and 
I think I shivered most of the time, for 
Mr. Field was then the merchant of mer- 
chants; and he was very cold and formal 
in his manner. He read my letter, glanced 
at me, and said: 

“*T will start you at ten dollars a week 
in the basement.’ 

“Then he rang a bell and turned me 
over to an assistant, who showed me 
about the store. I went back to Jackson 
to talkover the situation with my mother, 
for on the very day I left for Chicago 
another of our ee fA who kept a cream- 
ery, offered me twelve hundred dollars 
a year as a bookkeeper. Twelve hundred 
dollars in a country town was affluence; 
so it was a hard choice for me to make. I 
inclined toward taking the twelve hun- 
dred, because that would mean I could 
support my mother comfortably. But she 
would hear of nothing of the kind. She 
was interested in my future, not in her 
own. The sum of her argument was: 

“‘T can support myself for a long time 
to come. If you take this position at home 

ou may not be able to support me any 
eater ten years from now than you can 
to-day; while, down at Marshall Field’s, 
you will be so far ahead in ten years that 
oth of us can have anything we want.’ 

“Hers was the long view. She has al- 
ways had the long view. Acting on her 
advice, I went to Chicago and took my 
place in the basement of the wholesale 
store, without any definite duties—just 
a boy at ten dollars a week. I found a 
cheap boarding-house and worked out a 
budget. The only item for amusement 
was twenty-five cents a week, which I 
spent repulaithy every Saturday night to 
get into the top gallery of a theatre. I had 
a notion that going to the theatre was 
part of one’s education, and I still think 
that it is. By keeping count of every cent, 
I lived comfortably enough that first year, 
had my night at the theatre every week, 
and saved seventy-five dollars. 


Bs Dea a great thing happened: A man 
in the wholesale department, knowing 
that I liked to read, asked me to room 
with him, and this gave me the run of his 
library, which was a remarkably large one 
for a man of his salary. 

“During five evenings of each week I 
read for three solid hours. l found that 
I could not read matter which required 
concentrated thinking for the whole of 
each evening without getting drowsy; so 
I adopted a plan which I still think is a 
good one. During the first hour I read 
something that required a good deal of 
thought. During the second hour I read 
biography, which requires less thinking; 
and during the third hour, until bedtime, 
I read fiction or travel. 

“IJ did not read much of anything about 
business, although I did go through a 
number of books on economics. ‘There 
was not much business literature in those 
days; but even if there had been I know 
now that confining myself to strictly 
‘practical’ reading would have been about 
the worst thing that I could have done, 


for I should have been merely acquiring 
the tools of business without the broad 
knowledge of how to use them. Educa- 
tion is important only as it stimulates 
one’s reasoning and imagination. It is 
not enough merely to be technically pro- 
ficient. The big thing is to /earn to think. 

“For many months in the Marshall 
Field house I was just a boy drawing my 
weekly pay, which apparently was all I 
was expected to be. Then it began to seep 
into me that quite a number of the em- 
ployees about me had no ideas whatso- 
ever upon any subject other than regu- 
larly drawing their pay! 

“One young man, whose duty it was 
to make up the stock sheets, did his work 
with such bad grace that I could not help 
noticing him. His work was fairly hard, 
but nothing like as hard as he made it out 
to be. He complained so much that I 
offered to do his work for him. At first he 
wanted to fight me. He thought I was 
trying to steal his job. But he changed 
his mind a few days later, when I gave 
him twenty-five cents and a bag of apples. 
He figured that if L were fool enough to do 
his work and let him draw the pay, that 
was my lookout, not his. Thus I got my 
first advancement in work, although not 
in salary. 


“UV ITHIN another year or two I was 
out of the basement and on the road 
as a salesman, traveling through the Middle 
West. I still had five hundred dollars in 
the bank in Michigan, where my mother 
had remained; and I still had the notion 
of going into business for myself. So I 
kept on the lookout for a growing town, 
some pretty place near water. 

“In Peru, Indiana, I met a man who 
seemed capable, but very much dissatis- 
fied. He was doing all the work in a 
country store and wanted to get away. 
He had some money, and I suggested to 
him that we go into business together. 
He agreed, and we made tentative ar- 
rangements. Then I started back to Chi- 
cago to see if Mr. Field would let me con- 
tinue as a salesman. While in the hotel 
waiting for the station bus, I picked up 
the catalogue of a Boston retail store 
which had a picture of a waiting-room 
that had, so the book said, cost ten thou- 
sand dollars. I decided on the spot that 
I must see that store; and when I reached 
Chicago, instead of bringing up the sub- 
ject of my new partnership, I asked for a 
holiday to look over some of the big 
retail stores in the East. I had never been 
East. When I came back, Mr. Field 
asked me: 

“What did you learn in the East? 

“‘That they are doing retail business 
better than we are,’ I answered. 

“How would you like to go over into 
retail?’ 

“T liked the idea and went to the State 
Street store as an executive. The new 
work interested me. There was nothing 
humdrum about it. I had to plan and con- 
struct, for retailing was a new venture. I 
gave u> the country-store idea. In two 
and a .alf years I was general manager 
of the whole retail business, and just ten 
years after I had begun as a stock boy 1 
was taken in as a partner. I was then less 
than thirty years old. 

“T had never liked to work for wages 
alone. And perhaps that is why I became 
a partner. Marshall Field did not at that 
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“This can’t apply to me!” 


RATHER unusual advertisement had caught 
her eye and set her wondering. It talked 
about something she had never heard discussed 
among the people she knew—not even the most 
intimate of her girl acquaintances. 
But it set her thinking. 


Maybe this was the thing that was holding her 
back with the men she wanted most to attract— 
a thing that had never before entered her mind. 


* * * * 
That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). 


You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. And even your closest 
friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic 
disorder that requires professional advice. But usually—and for- 
tunately—halitosis is only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an in- 
teresting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has been in use for 
years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting some other odor but 
by really removing the old one. The Listerine odor itself quickly 
disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine puts you on the sate 
and polite side. 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. 
It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for a half a century. Read the interesting little 
booklet that comes with every bottle.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


“LISTERINE 


HALITOSIS 
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Washburn— 
the popular 
choice 


since 1884 


Play Yourself 
Into Popularity! 


HEREVER you go, if you play a banjo, a 

ready welcome awaits you. 
you're the center of interest. 
popularity is yours. 


At parties 
A new, greater 


And that is only one reward. You have your 
own satisfaction—a companion in times of 
loneliness. Also, new earning possibilities 
open up through playing in dance orchestras 
and at entertainments, if you wish! 


Easy to Learn 


All this may easily be yours! No special 
talent is required. fou need know nothing 
about music to start. A few minutes’ practice 
a day—and you quickly gain a wholly new, 
more wonderful standing with your friends. 
Particularly is this true of the “Washburn.” 
It is made for easy playing. Absolutely accu- 
ratescale makes pure tone production certain. 


The Supreme Banjo 

The new “Washburn” Banjos bring new 
pre-eminence to a name famous above all 
others for many years. To the other technical 
superiorities, h been added the “Air 
Cushion Resonator,” the most advanced im- 
provement in banjo history! Not only does 
this new feature increase Tone Volume, but 
it imparts a resonance and mellowness found 
in no other make. 


$29 to $350 
The famous Style A Tenor Banjo, pictured 
above, is one of the most popular of the Wash- 
burn line. Others, equally supreme —standard 
banjos, tenor banjos, mandolin ba 
trum banios — range in price from § 
the gold-plated de luxe down to aslow 


Free Trial—Easy Terms! 

Try this famous Style A (or any other model) 
for a week in your own home! Small monthly 
payments make it easy to own. Write for 
fullinformation—TODAY! 

Dealers—Some Desirable Territory Still Available 


LYON- HEALY 


Ine. 
Everything Known in Music 
Est. 1864 « CHICAGO 


Clip and Mail for Free Book! 


LYCN & HEALY 
64-76 Jackson Blvd., 


Please send me 
ment Plan and handsome 40-page 
the instrument checked below: 

O Washburn Banjos 

O Washburn Mandolins 

O Washburn Guitars and Ukuleles 


Chicago 
full details of vour Easy 


Pay- 
Book on 
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time do much work himself—he was not 
a merchant in the sense that Benjamin 
Altman and John Wanamaker were mer- 
chants. His method was to keep a close 
control on finances and expenses, and to 
get the best man he could find to look 
after the actual conduct of affairs. Even 
before I had been made manager of the 
retail store I told him that I intended to 
start in business for myself, and he 
replied: 

CWI you stay here if I make it worth 
your while?’ 

“What would that be? I asked. 

“‘Twenty thousand a year,’ he replied. 

“Twenty thousand dollars a year was a 
great deal of money for a man under 
thirty, so I stayed. In ten years I had 
saved enough to retire on. aa retire; 
not with any definite purpose, but with 


' the idea of having time to study and 
| travel, and Ciagvines to do what I liked. 


“But a life of leisure did not seem to 
fit at all. I bought a retail business in 
Chicago, but it did not prove to be 
what I wanted, and I quickly sold it again. 
I bought it from five Jews and sold it to 
seven Scotchmen! Then I began to think 
of London as a possible location, although 
I knew London only as a tourist knows it. 
Perhaps what impressed me was the 
British point of view that what was good 
enough for the grandfather ought to be 
good enough for the grandson. I had 
always held that what was good enough 
for the grandfather was most certainly 
not good enough for the grandson. 

y frends said that the English 
prejudice would kill the store. London 
was then mostly a city of small shops, 
and a shopkeeper was generally the kind 


| of person who bowed and scraped to his 


customer. But I could not be convinced 
that servility was necessary; it seemed to 
me that an honest, just pride in one’s 
work was such a grand, good thing that 
it would overcome any obstacle. 

“I was then past forty, had all the 
money I really needed, and a fine home 
near Chicago, a home on which we had 
worked for a long time to get it just as we 
wanted it. It seemed quite unnecessary 
to risk my fortune in a new venture, not 
to speak of moving to a new country. But 
when a man has been active it is hard for 
him to stop active business. It is not the 
money that lures, it is the game of trying 
to do something better than anyone else 
has done it. My family was keen to go to 
England, and my mother was just as 
eager. She never questioned the outcome 
of the new enterprise; she just took for 
granted that it would succeed. 


FOUND a location in London on Ox- 
ford Street, put up a building, and in 
1909 we opened the store. To say that we 
began in the face of prejudice is to tell only 
a fraction of the story. In the first speech 
I made in England ri took asa text, ‘We 
have come here to learn, not to teach.’ 
The British know some sections of mer- 
chandising much better than do the 
Americans, and vice versa. Making that 
store a success was only a matter of com- 
bining the best practices of the two coun- 
tries, and adapting them to the,market. 
“The department store, or, what is a 
better name, the distributing house, was 
quite new. With some exceptions the 
larger departmentalized stores sold only 
the cheaper goods, and they did not give 


the personal service of the smaller shops. 
We had to build up personal relations, to 
make certain that each customer went 
away pleased. That meant training a 
large staff. But this was not difficult. In 
America it is hard to find sales people who 
know goods; while in England, be- 
cause so many young men and women go 
through apprenticeships, it is quite easy 
to find sales clerks with knowledge. We 
brought in the whole system I had used 
in Chicago, so far as accounting, return- 
ing goods, deliveries, and the like were 
concerned. In England the sales people 
are known as ‘shop assistants; we called 
them ‘members of the staff,’ and this in- 
creased their interest in their work enor- 
mously, because it raised the level of 
their employment. We displayed goods 
more interestingly than was usual in Eng- 
land. We kept prices down, but sold only 
dependable stuff. We advertised more 
largely than any other distributing house, 
but we kept away from anything blatant. 

“The whole tale of how the London 
store grew is too long to tell here; but 
principally it grew because we kept to the 
attitude of learning. And when we did 
find out anything, we made our discovery 
public property. There is nothing in the 
old notion of secrecy in business; an intel- 
ligent competitor will find out what you 
are doing anyway, and it breeds good 
will to save him the trouble of finding out. 
Also it is good business: the better the 
stores are in any locality, the better the 
business will be. Intelligent competition 
always helps trade. 


ad li -DAY the prejudice against our store 
has died out; it is accepted as a ser- 
vice. It has prospered; but the thing that 
it has done is to demonstrate that trade 
does not begin and end with getting money 
in over the counter; that money is only an 
incident to work. But remember the 
opportunity was not there in the begin- 
ning; we had to make the opportunity. 
And an opportunity can always be made. 

“Everywhere I hear that there used to 
be more opportunity, and that it is harder 
to be successful in business now than it 
used to be, because the competition is so 
much keener. 

“As a matter of fact, there never were 
any opportunities to be found ready- 
made in this world. Opportunity always 
has to be made, and to-day it is easier to 
create an opportunity than at any other 
time in my memory. Business begets 
business. There is more business to-day 
than ever before. Therefore, there is more 
opportunity. Most of the leaders of the 
business world of to-day were practically 
unknown twenty years ago. Twenty 
years from now there will be a new set of 
leaders. Anyone who tries hard enough 
has a chance to be included among them. 

“It is entirely possible for anyone to 
rise if he really tries. It is now, and has 
been in the past, quite easy to accomplish 
big things, because so few have really 
tried. The path has been clear. Reaching 
the top would not be harder if everyone 
were to try. It would simply mean that 
the standards of effort would be raised, 
and with them the rewards. Of course all 
men are not free and equal, or anything 
of the kind; but as business is organized 
natural talent is not particularly impor- 
tant. Business is now so big and so broad 
that it has a place for every kind of brain.” 
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Cap itol 


Ai 


Your new home is an expression of 
pride. You should challenge every 
unit of equipment that goes into it. 
You should have a heating system that 
is recognized as an unquestioned stand- 
ard of quality by Heating Contractors 
and owners alike. 


If you place your faith in Capitol, you 
can depend upon us to share the re- 
sponsibility with you. Any boiler with 
that name-plate must satisfy you or it 
cannot possibly satisfy us. Such has 
been our business policy for thirty 
years. 


UNITED „STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 


*Boston Branch and Sales Offices 


*Brooklyn *Chicago *St. Paul *Oma 
*Springfield, Mass. *Harrison, N. J. Buffalo *Columbus *Milwaukee *St. Louis he smeared 
*Portland, Me, *Philadel, Pittsb *Cincinnati *Indianapolis *Kansas City *Seattle 
phia 
New York *Baltimore *Clevelan *Detroit *Louisville *Des Moines *Portiand,Ore, 


* Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 
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A “Vintage Smoke” 


The Major tells Joe Rivers what 
“‘tasty-smellfulness”’ 
really is 


Some time ago Mr. Joe Rivers, a con- 
firmed smoker of Edgeworth, defined the 
friend-making, friend-holding quality of 
Edgeworth as “tasty-smellfulness.”’ 


In the following letter Major Edmund 
simplifies this description into one word, 
“bouquet’’—which Webster defines as “an 
aroma as of wine.” 


As a matter of fact. most. of us taste 
tobacco with our noses to a large extent. 


London. 

Dear Joe: r 
Your letter about Edgeworth in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” for 24th November demands an 


this effort of mine wil] not 
reach you in time to be of 
much use. Some quick- 
firing Yankee from 
Bangor, Maine, will be 
sure to barge in between 
us. You have hit on some- 
thing very appealing to 
the Englishman. 

What you are talking 
about in your letter is 

“bouquet,” and Edge- 
worth is the only tobacco 
possessing it, so far as 
know. I tried them 
all, until William 
Forbes of Boston 
met me in Lucerne 
one day two years 
ago and heard me 
cursing the limpid 
Swiss air blue be- 
cause I had a sore 
tongue. He told me 
about Edgeworth, 
and I went to the 
Post Office and 
wired London to 
send me out a sam- 
ple. Since then—but you know the rest! 

Edgew. orth doesn’ t need any fine writing to explain 
it. The “bouquet” you mention varies, for it depends 
on what you have been eating, what you have been 
drinking, what the temperature of your room is, 
whether your pipe has Been preceded by a cigar, 
whether you have sold out your oil shares at a profit, 
and how you feel generally. 

If you write to Larus again make him pay you a 
royalty for your discovery (unless he saw it first), 
and tell him what this elusive beauty really is that 
has made him famous in two worlds. 

Yours faithfully, Joe, 
James EDMUND. 


We try to put into the blue tin a tobacco 
that has the quality of friendliness. 


This quality may mean “comfort” to 


one man, ‘flavor’ to another, “‘tasty- 
smellfulness” to Mr. Rivers, and ‘‘bou- 
quet” to Major Edmund. There may, 


indeed, be some doubt as to just what it 
is, but there can be no doubt whatever 
that a great many men recognize its 
presence. 

You may not find Edgeworth to your 
taste, and then again you may. It may 
prove to be just the right smoke for you 
as it has for so many others. 


At any rate we’ll be glad to have you 
try it at our expense. Just write your 
name and address on a postcard and mail 
it to Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va., and you will 
receive, postpaid, generous samples of 
both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. If you care to write the name 
and address of your regular tobacco mer- 
chant the courtesy will be much appre- 
ciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 


a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 


tor Mie same price you would pay the 
Jobber 


answer, but I am afraid; 


For Half a Century John Graney “Just 
Tended to His Job” 


(Continued from page 33) 


his work, never had to be reminded of 
his duties, always doing more than he had 

I knew he ad the makings of a fine 
man in him, and he’s proved that he had. 

“And then there was Mr. Patterson. He’s 
general manager now. of the northern 
lines. He was another boy that worked 
for me; and he was always tending to his 
job. I don’t know what’s become of the 
fellows that used to go to sleep in the 
corner. I notice they ain’t vice presidents 
and general managers of this road, and I 
don’t believe they’re amounting to much 
in any job. 

“When I quit, two years ago, Mr. Clift 
wrote me a letter that I’m pretty proud 
of,” said Graney; and he added, half 
apologetically, “I’d kind of like you to 
read it.” 

Getting out a package of letters which 
had been written him when he retired, he 
showed me the one from the vice president 
who once fired for him. It read: 


As chairman of the Board of Pensions, it 
was a pleasure to me to inform the associate 
members of the board of my personal knowledge 

of your extreme loyalty and devotion to the 
company you have served throughout your 
exceptional career. I distinctly remember the 
advice you gave me in the beginning of my own 
railroad career, and which has so often been of 
great assistance tome. You have rendered this 
company services of the highest type for more 
than fifty years; and in addition have set such 
an example as any young man should strive 
to follow. 

Such loyalty and devotion are extraordinary. 
Therefore I wish to assure you that the man- 
agement, as well as myself, appreciate, this 
service more than words can convey. We all 
hope you may enjoy the rest you have so well 
earned; and that you, and those dear to you, 
will be rewarded with continued health and 
prosperity. You are still a member of the 
good old Illinois Central family; and you must 
not hesitate to call on us for anything we may 
be in a position to do for you. 


HEN I had finished reading the 
letter I said to Graney, ‘‘What was 
the hardest thing about your work?” 

“The responsibility,” he said. “Of 
course, in the old days, the work itself 
was harder. When I had a freight engine 
the hours were long—from eighteen to 
twenty-four at a stretch. I used to get so 
dead for sleep I was afraid to sit down on 
the seat, for fear I’d doze off. I would 
dash cold water into my face to keep 
awake. 

“Of course when I got a passenger en- 
gine the hours were shorter. But it’s 
hard, riding in the cab of an engine. You 
folks back in the coaches and the Pull- 
mans don’t have any notion of how it feels 
up there in the engine. It sways and jolts 
and jars terribly. That’s the reason why 
so many engineers have kidney trouble. I 
bought an air cushion finally, and that 
helped quite a lot. But it’s no picnic 
riding the engine, anyway. 

“That’s nothing, though, compared 
with the responsibility. I want to tell you 
that I never got into my cab, to start on 
my run, that I didn’t offer up a little 
prayer to God Almighty for the protec- 


_one way, on the engineers. 


tion of myself and of those whose lives 
were in my charge. 

“The worst times were when there was 
a fog. Often it would be so thick you 
couldn’t see the semaphores until you 
were right up to them. And you had to 
watch sharp for the signals. Rain and 
snow were bad, too. They would blur the 
windows and ‘you’d have to keep your 
head out at the side, most of the time, in 
order to see ahead. Now they have what 
they call storm windows; double glass, 
with a small pane in the middle that you 
can open. I never had mine closed win- 
ter or summer. I didn’t care how much 
cold air came in, if I could see better. 

“We used to have wooden culverts over 
ditches. Now, they’re all concrete. That 
change,” he laughed, “has been hard, in 
We could al- 
ways tell when we went over a wooden 
culvert, because the sound was different. 
And of course we knew where the cul- 
verts were, so they were kind of land- 
marks for us when we were running in a 
fog or storm. You have to keep track of 
where you are, you understand, because 
you must whistle for crossings, slow down 
for stations, and all that sort of thing. 
You can’t tell when you go over a con- 
crete culvert; so we kind of missed the old 
wooden ones. 


UT what with the improved equip- 

ment and the double tracks and all 
the modern appliances, the job wouldn't 
be so hard—if it wasn’t for the people that 
ain’ton the train. It seems as if Almighty 
God himself can’t make them careful. It 
used to get me mad to see them beat it 
across the track right in front of my en- 
gine, and then stand there and watch the 
train go by! They wasn’t in any hurry. 
There’s just some devil of foolishness in 
folks that makes them risk their lives that 
way. 

“And of course the children do what 
they see the grown folks do. On my run I 
used to go through one town just as the 
children were going to school in the 
morning; and on the return trip I came 
through another town just as they were 
go ing home from school in the afternoon. 

he gates would be down across the 
streets; but those kids would dodge under 
them and run across right in front of the 
train. 

“Finally, I went to the superintendent 
and told him I wanted to give up my run 
and take a switching engine in the yards. 
I was afraid I’d run over some of those 
children. He persuaded me to stay on the 
run. But one day, at Effingham, a town 
policeman was on the platform when we 
pulled in and I said to him: 

“*T wish you’d go to the schools and 
ask the feathers to tell their pupils how 
dangerous it is to run across the tracks in 
front of a train. Some day four or five 
ot these children are going to get killed.’ 

“What do you think he said?” de- 
manded Graney. “He said, ‘I ain’t work- 
ing for the Illinois Central!’ That’s all 
the sense he had. So I asked one of our 
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own officials to send somebody out to the 
schools in the towns along the road, to 


talk to the teachers and the children about | 


the folly and danger of trying to beat an 
express train at a crossing. He did it, 
too; and after that I didn’t have near so 
much trouble with the little folks; but the 
grown-ups always kept me on the anxious 
seat. 


“QNE night the train from New Orleans 
was delayed by trouble down the 
river and was five hours late when it 
reached Centralia, where I was waiting for 
it. Usually I left there about three in the 
afternoon; but this time it was eight in 
the evening. As we came near Kinmundy, 


about twenty miles this side of Centralia, | 


I thought to myself, ‘It’s just about time- 
for folks to be going home from church.’ 
So I slowed down to about twenty miles 
an hour. As we got nearer and nearer the 
street crossing, I whistled and the fireman 
kept the bell going. 

“Those big engines, you know, are 
about seventy feet long; so you can’t al- 
ways see distinctly what’s at the side of 
the track so far ahead. But as we came 
to the street, I did see a dark figure that 
just cleared the engine—and then I saw 
something go up in the air! I put on the 
brakes and we came to a stop quickly, 
because I was running so slow. 

“Well,” he said, shaking his head sadly, 
‘we had killed a beautiful young girl who 
had been going home from church with 
her mother. We found her lying by the 
track, just as if somebody had put her 
down as careful and gentle as a baby. 
There wasn’t a mark on her, except a bad 
cut in the back of her head. 

“The company’s doctor lived near the 
track; and when he heard me whistle and 
the train stop, he came running over to 
see what was the matter. And when he 
bent over the girl—he found it was his 
own daughter! She and her mother had 
been on their way home, and when they 
got to the tracks the mother didn’t want 
to try to cross ahead of the train, but the 
daughter said: 

“‘Oh, it’s only a freight train, Mother. 
See how slow it’s coming.’ 

“So they started. But they’d miscal- 
culated the distance and the speed—just 
as so many foolish people do! The 
daughter succeeded in pushing her mother 
clear of the engine, but she herself was 
struck. They didn’t blame me. Of 
course they couldn’t. But I can’t tell you 
how bad I felt. I laid off for three weeks 
before I could stand it to go back on my 
run again. Don’t you ever believe that 
engineers get hardened and indifferent! I 
often wanted to quit my job—and I’ve 
known men that did quit theirs—because 
of the foolish people that just would run 
into danger.” 

“Do passengers ever go to the engi- 
neer, when they leave the train, and thank 
him for having brought them through in 
safety?” I asked. 

Graney shook his head. “No,” he said; 
“at least, nobody ever came and thanked 
me. 

“Tve often thought of doing it,” I said. 
“Have you?” he asked with a pleased 
smile. “Well now, the next time you 
have a chance, why don’t you do it? Fane 
wave your hand to the fellow sitting in the 
cab and say a word to him. He don’t 
know that anybody, back in the cars, even 
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How Thousands 
Of Women Have Made 
Their Hair Beautiful 


Why you, too, can have beauti- 
ful hair—soft, silky, wavy— 
full of life and lustre. 


OU see beautiful hair everywhere 

today. Hair that is softer, silkier, 
brighter, more charming and more at- 
tractive. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and makes it soft, fresh and luxuri- 
ant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed opal, 

When your hair has been shampooed 

roperly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
Bresso: product brings out all the real 

eauty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 
warm water. Then apply a little 


Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. i 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
soft and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenl 
and have tlie appearance of being eich 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for 
a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage—andit will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. m a 

You can get Æ D 
Mulsified cocoanut § 
oilshampooat any $ 
drug store or toilet W 
goods counter, any- | 
wherein the world. | 
A 4-ounce bottle | 
should last for $g 
months. | 


Mulsi 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO | 
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THE KEYNOTE OF YOUR HOME 


—YOUR LIVI 


HETHER large or small, 
| the living room is the key- 
note of a home and should 
set the tone for the more 
intimate rooms beyond. 


‘Too often people make the mistake 
of thinking beauty—appropriate- 
ness—atmosphere—can be ob- 
tained only through large expendi- 
ture of money. 


The correct furnishing of your living 
room is not a matter of expense. 
Rather is it the result of intelligent 
study of the resources at your com- 
mand and a carefully thought out 
plan of the desired effect. 


For the austere formality of high 
ceilings and dignified proportions— 


S. KAR PEN 


The American Magazine 


NG ROOM 


for the piquant charm of the unpre- 
tentious—for the successful blend- 
ing of dignity with hospitality— 
Karpen furniture provides you with 
the essentials of variety and adapt- 
ability. i 


The name Karpen on your furniture 
is your assurance that color interest, 
decorative value and solid, built-in 
comfort are there in full measure. 


We have prepared an interesting 
booklet, “Better Homes,” which we 
will gladly mail to you on request. 
With photograph, diagram and 
sketch, it shows you how to put 
new life into your hall, living room 
and sun porch, by gradual replace- 
ment. Each piece of furniture 
illustrated can be secured through 
your local Karpen dealer. 


& BROS. 


Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
a 3 


and Reed, Cane Furnitur 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


KARPEN 


KARPEN\ 


801-811 S. Wabash 
book, “Better Homes,” wit 
sun room plans. 


NAME oiis senina a RRS 


Guaranteed 
Construction 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


37th and Broadway, New York 
Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your 


e, and Windsor Chairs 
37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 


. M4 
1 Ave., Chicago 


h hall, living room and 


gives him a thought. Believe me, he'll be 
glad to know that you do.” 

“All right! I will,” I said. “And now 
tell me how you began your fifty years on 
the railroad.” 

“Well, we lived in Centralia when I was 
a boy; and my mother died when I was 
ten, leaving my father to care for us three 
children. He was a helper in the railroad 
blacksmith shop, getting fifteen cents an 
hour. That wasn’t much money, so he 

ot into debt and was going to sell our 
irie home to pay what he owed. I 
wanted to go to work to help him, but he 
told me I must stay in school and get an 
education. 

“Tf Pd done that, I might have been 
better off in some ways; but at twelve I did 
quit school and got a job sweeping floors 
and tending the oil room at the round- 
house. They promised me a chance to go 
into the shops and learn to be a machinist. 
But after eighteen months had gone by, 
and they hadn’t given me a chance, I quit 
and took a job as a grocer’s boy. 

“But I’'d been brought up around the 
railroad and I liked it. So finally I got 
somebody to take me to Mr. Kelly, the 
road master, as we called him then, and 
ask him to give me a job firing. 

“I was about seventeen then and a 
little over six feet tall. But I weighed 
only one hundred and ten pounds! I wore 
high boots, too, and a little round jacket; 
so I must have looked about a mile high 
and an inch thick,” laughed Graney. “I 
remember that Mr. Kelly looked me up 
and down, and said to the man with me, 
‘What have you got here?’ When we 
explained that I wanted to be a fireman, 
he said, ‘Why, that boy couldn’t stand 
firing! But I need a roustabout, so I'll 
take him; and when we’ve got some meat 
on his bones, we'll give him a trial as 
fireman.’ 

“They might just as well have tried to 
put meat on a telegraph pole,” laughed 
Graney. “Well, they took me into the 
roundhouse and showed me a little old 
engine, Number 13, she was, and told me 
to clean her up, because she was going to 
be sent somewhere on exhibition. Those 
old engines had a lot of brass on them; but 


' this one was so black and dirty you 


couldn’t tell the brass from the iron. 

“T worked on her about four days, 
washing her and cleaning and polishing 
and painting till she looked like she was 
new. The men in the shops used to come 
over and stand and watch me. I thought 
they were looking at the engine—but | 
kind of suspect now that they were look- 
ing at the lanky, long-legged boy climbing 
around her like a big spider. 


“UAJHEN I got through with Number 
13, they sent me out on a freight 
engine run by a Mr. Baldwin. His son 
was firing for him, and he showed me how 
todo the work. About half an hour after 
we started, we went onto a side-track ata 
station where a passenger train stopped, 
and young Baldwin said to his father, 
‘This boy can keep the fire going. Let 
me take the passenger and go on home.’ 
So I fired the engine the rest of the trip 
and all the way back. 

“T guess Mr. Baldwin must have put in 
a good word for me, because they gave me 
a regular run right off. It was with a 


| freight engineer named Locke; and they 


told me he was a mean man to work for— 
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T please all manner of people 
the way the new Overland 


does, a car has to be just about 
right in every detail. 


Mechanics find Overland to be 
right mechanically. Professional 
men like Overland because it is 
faithful and dependable. Farmers 
appreciate the greater Overland 
value. Women enjoy the ease 
with which Overland handles. 
Salesmen know by experience 
that Overland can stand no end 
of the hardest kind of driving. 


ut Magazine 


Oni 


Lek wae: 


There is extra satisfaction in the 
bigger power of the bigger new 
Overland engine. And in such 
exclusive advantages as the 
Overland all-steel body, with 
baked-enamel finish —Triplex 
Springs (Patented), which pull 
Sd of push the wheels over 
bumps—and the stalwart axles 
liberally equipped with Timken 
and New Departure bearings. 


The new Overland is the greatest 
Overland ever built — every- 
wherecalled the most automobile 
in the world for the money! 


Overland Models: Chassis $395; Roadster $495; Red Bird $695; Champion 
$695; Sedan $795; Spad Commercial Car $523; all prices f. o. b. Toledo. 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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MAKE MORE MONEY 
Become Our Representative! 


No Experience Necessary---Complete Educational Course 
Furnished---Work Full or Part-time 


UNUSUAL OFFER 


By This Old Line, Legal 


Reserve Company 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Orleans 


Total Resources Thirteen Million Dollars 


Pan-American 
Policies 


include all forms of standard 
policies, sub-standard policies, 
child’s Educational Endowment, 
Group Insurance and cancellable 
Accident and Health Insurance. 


All Pan-American Policies are 
non-participating, thus enabling 
policyholders to have the bene- 
fit from the start of the lowest 
possible premium rates, 


Pan-American policies contain 
all up-to-date policy provisions, 
which include most liberal cash 
surrender values, paid up insur- 
ance values, loan values, one of 
the most liberal total disability 
benefits offered in America as 
well as Double Indemnity fea- 
tures when desired. 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $900,000 


Paid Up Insurance 
in Force: $108,000,000 


Insurance Written 
in 1923: $31,000,000 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


E. G. SIMMONS 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Pan-American is a 
Nationally Known 
Institution 


Mail this 


Coupon TODAY AY g 


Let this old line legal reserve Company show you 
how to make more money. 


There is no business which offers greater oppor- 
tunities for “independence” than the life insurance 
profession. No previous experience necessary. 

We are now ready to offer to responsible men and 
women a most complete FREE EDUCATIONAL 
COURSE, consisting of more than twenty carefully 
prepared booklets, dealing with every phase of the 
selling side of the business. These lessons are written 
so they may be easily understood, and they enable 
new men in the business to sell insurance from the start. 


You may work part time, you may keep your present 
position until you see your way clear to devote all 
your time to representing Pan-American. Our home 
office is ever ready to counsel, advise, and show you 

ow 

Our officers, who have spent a lifetime in the busi- 
ness, our field men and our years of experience are at 
your disposal. 

Our sales planning department secures prospects 
for our representatives. We do everything possible 
to make the way easy. 

Life Insurance salesmanship is truly work of the 
highest character. Can you imagine any higher or 


finer occupation? It is one into which you can put 
pe whole heart and soul with never a doubt—or a 
ear—or an “if’' or a ‘‘perhaps.” 

Remember, our course of instruction is absolutely 
freo. 


YOU CAN DO 
WHAT THESE MEN HAVE DONE. 


N. G. McKINLEY, real estate, Richmond, Ind., 
writes: “I do not spend more than fifteen, hours 
a week. * * I find that my commissions, 
figured NTN than $200.00 a month and which 
I must admit was surprising to me. 


S. S. HURLBUT, bank cashier, Ferris, Tex.: 
“I have written about $300,000 and my profits 
have been more than satisfactory.” 


A. G. STAMPS, fire insurance, Earle, Ark.: 
“I believe my commissions on life insurance have 
averaged $125.00 a month since I made a contract 
with your company in 1917.’ 

O. C. BRUNER, school teacher, Louisville, Ky.: 
“I spend one hour a day soliciting life insurance 
on which I realize about $70 per month. * * * 
I enjoy it very much and feel anyone is bound to 
succeed with all the good things Pan-American 
furnishes.” 


Send the coupon below, NOW, Today, and get started 
on the road to a bigger, more successful life. Later 
we will have one of our experienced men visit you and 
advise you and show you how. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Dept. 14 New Orleans, La. 


Please mail me full particulars regarding your 
offer to Full or Part-Time representatives. 


couldn’t hardly keep a fireman—and 
couldn’t seem to find any he wanted to 
keep. But he and I got along fine. All 
he asked of a boy was to tend to his job! 
I tended to mine the best I could; so we 
never had any trouble. 

“Why, PIl tell you just how ‘mean’ a 
man Mr. Locke was. My landlady used 
to put up a little lunch for me; but I had 
the appetite of a mule, and that little 
lunch didn’t do nothing but make me all 
the hungrier. Mr. Locke always ate his 
dinner ‘at one of the station restaurants; 
but somehow he must have found out that 
I was hungry all the time, for one day he 
brought a dinner pail too. 

“Well, sir, that dinner pail looked as 
big as a house to me! And it was just full 
of good things: sandwiches and pie and 
hot coffee, and I don’t know what all. 
Mr. Locke ate just a little; and then he 
said, ‘Here, son! you finish this! I don’t 
want any more.’ [I finished it; you can be 
sure of that! And all the rest of the time 
I was with him he brought that big din- 
ner pail every single day, and gave me 
most of the food that was in it. That’s 
how ‘mean’ he was. 

“T hated to leave him; but after seven 
months I got a chance to fire a passenger 
engine on a run that would let me spend 
time at home with my father and sister. 
My father and I were awful fond of each 
other, and I always loved my home; so I 
took that run for about six years, until I 
got my promotion and became an engi- 
neer. And that’s the whole story. I 
never had any trouble to speak of, never 
lost more than a few days at a time from 
sickness, and never got hurt, except just 


| a little cut on my head one time. 


*T asked. 
SMOKED a pipe, yes; and when I 


was a young fellow I occasionally took 
a drink of bears but I stopped even that. 
You see, I was boarding with a Mrs. 
Martin; and her boy Harry used to goon 
a spree once ina while. That’most broke 
his mother’s heart; but she couldn’t get 
him to stop. One night I went into a 
hall where they were having a temperance 
meeting, and | saw Har Mande sitting 
across the room, with his mother and 
some of his other relatives all talking to 
him. Seems that they were trying to get 
him to sign the pledge; and when he saw 
me, he said to them, ‘I'll sign the pledge 
right now—if Johnny Graney will!’ 

“So his mother came straight over to 
me and says, ‘Johnny Graney, will you do 
something for me?’ 

Pe heat clea I a 

“*Will you sign the pledge?’ says she. 

“Oh, now, Mrs. Maran? I says, ‘I 
don’t need to do that! I never take 
enough to hurt me.’ 

“*But Harry says he’ll sign if you will,’ 
she aye “Will you help me to save my 


boy?” 


“Did you smoke and drink?’ 


“I certainly will, Mrs. Martin!’ I says. 
“I got and went over and sa id to 
Harry, ‘ Did you say you'd sign the pled, 

if I would?’ 

“*Yes,’ he says; but he nudged me with 
his elbow and whispered, ‘But you won't 
do it, will you, Johnny?’ 

““T will do it!’ I says; ‘and so will you! 
And I’m not signing it to-night ta break 
it to-morrow. f m signing for life!’ 

“Well, we both signed. Harry—poor 
boy, he’s dead now—kept it for seven 
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Firestone Service Dealers Are 
Your Authority on 


BALLOON GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


It is already an accepted fact that the Firestone Balloon 
Gum-Dipped Cord is one of the big things accomplished 
in tire building. The public and the automotive industry 
have registered overwhelming approval. 


Naturally, motorists who are up-to-date are calling 
upon the Firestone Service Dealer for authoritative 
information about this latest example of Firestone pioneer- 
ing. He is more than a distributor of tires; he is a guide 
to the motoring public—sound, experienced, business-like. 


He is familiar with the facts about the Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cord; how it has so materially bettered riding 
comfort, safety and car conservation, without sacrificing 
mileage or increasing fuel consumption. 


Ask him to explain why the special Firestone gum- 


dipping process is essential to successful balloon tire 
construction. He will tell you how the thin sidewall is 
made stronger and more flexible by impregnating every 
fibre of the cord with special rubber compound. 

With Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords the difficulties and 
hazards of rough roads disappear. For these great air- 
cushions easily absorb obstacles and roll smoothly over 
depressions. 

The broad, pliable treads cling to the slipperiest road 
surfaces, giving far better braking control. Skidding o1 
slipping is almost impossible. Traction is made fai 
more effective. 

See the nearest Firestone Service Dealer for complete 
information regarding the application of these wonderful 
tires to your car. 


£ , 
AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN RUBBER- HES FAOS m E 


restone 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


The car is the outdoor home of the American family. 
It completes the home, widening its friendships, 
and opening its doors to a larger world. 


Paying for your car as 
you pay for your home 


General Motors believes that the plan 
by which a majority of Americans have 
financed the purchase of their homes is 
properly applicable to the purchase of a car. 


This plan—payments out of income in- 
stead of out of capital—General Motors 
has made effective through the organiza- 
tion of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. More than 500,000 families 
have availed themselves of the plan, and 
are having the use of their cars while 
completing their payments. 


The GMAC Plan is one of many services 
made possible by:the fact that General 
Motors unites in a single family the 
functions and resources of many companies. 


A booklet explaining the GMAC Plan will be sent on request. Address 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 224 W. 57th Street, NewYork 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick . Capmiac +» CHEVROLET - OAKLAND 


OxpsmositE ~- GMC Trucks 


Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation 


months, As for me, I never took a drop of 
liquor from that day until about a year 
ago, when I was getting over pneumonia 
and they gave me a little wine in an egg- 
nog. I signed the pledge for the sake of 
Mrs. Martin and to help Harry. But it 
was myself I helped most. There’s no 
telling. I mightn’t have been as safe as 
I thought I was. And no man that runs an 
engine has a right to be a drinking man.” 

‘How many engines did you have in the 
years you were at work?” I asked. 

“Let’s see!” He thought a while. 
“Not so very many: about eight passen- 
ger engines. The last was the finest of 
them all, good old 1141. But I always 
thought every engine I had was the finest 
in the world, until I got the next one. 
There was just one exception, Number 
934. She was the meanest engine I ever 
had. You just couldn’t get steam up on 
her. Ihad ker only a year and a half; but 
in those eighteen months I was reported 
for more delays than in all the rest of the 
time I was on a passenger run. They got 
six engines of the same type as 934—and 
she was the only mean one of the lot. 
Of course she had to come to me!” he said 
with a laugh. 


“De YOU ever wish you were back at 
your job?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I miss it all the 
time. The day I finished my fifty years’ 
continuous service with the company I 
applied to be put on the retired list. I 
wanted to stop while I was as good at my 
work as I’d ever been. And there were 
other reasons: I hated to have my wife 
getting up every morning at four-thirty. 

guess, for that matter, I kind of thought 
I’d like to stay in bed myself. 

“And it is nice to be free to come and 

o as I please. I’m busy and contented. 
ut, for all that, I miss my work, because 
I loved it. I’m seventy years old, and 
I’ve almost sixty years of work behind 
me. I’ve never done anything to boast of. 
I just tended to my job, whatever it 
happened to be, the best I could. That’s 
where I found my happiness—in work and 
in my home. 

“You know,” he went on, “folks are 
always wanting this and that and the 
other thing, always imagining they would 
be happy if they could get something 
that’s out of their reach. But there’s one 
thing that anybody can have, and that’s 
work. You can make it anything you 


| want to. You can act as if you were 


‘sentenced to hard labor for life.’ You 
can be always trying to shirk it and dodge 
it. Or you can feel it’s a fine thing to be 
able to work; and you can love it, and 
take joy in it, and be proud of doing it 
well. And why shouldn’t you be proud? 
You’re helping the world to run better, if 
you're doing part of the world’s work, no 
matter how small your part of it is. 
There’s happiness in that, and anybody 


| can have a taste of it that wants to.” 


“HIS Career as a Chemist Began 


With a Bang!” But the explosion 


| that startled eleven-year-old Arthur 


D. Little fascinated him so much that 

he determined then and there to 

become a scientist. Next month, in 

relating his own story, he tells you of 
some of the modern industrial won- 
ders that we owe to the chemist. 
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Teddy Saves the Day, by Conrab RICHTER 


Teddy Saves the Day 


(Continued from page 30) 


life in his arms. A pair of blue eyes wider 
awake than ever gazed back at him. “But 
it won’t do any good,” he added aloud, A 
sudden movement in his arms arrested his 
attention. Glancing down, he perceived 
Teddy’s face reddening as if in strain. At 
the same moment the little knees dug 
violently into his vest, and from the 
trembling lips issued a wailing scream. 
“‘There’s something radically wrong with 
this child!” he announced. “You take 
him, Anne. I’m going to call the doctor.” 

Twenty minutes later, at a moment 
when parental agitation had about 
reached the breaking point, the physician 
appeared. 

“T heard him down at Ending Lane,” 
he greeted them cheerfully. “Got a splen- 
did pair of lungs, hasn’t he!” 

Hemingway nodded dumbly, both en- 
vying and resenting the professional sang 
froid. The physician squinted into the 
miniature mouth, asked a question or two 
regarding the certainty of sterilized milk, 
remarked on the summer heat, condemned 
the condition of the Woodington Jones 
sidewalk up the street, inquired politely 
about the photography business, and left 
presently, with the unassuring reassurance 
that it was nothing to worry over; just 
mash one of these tiny white pills and give 
it every half-hour in a spoonful of warm 
water. 

The pills were administered at intervals 
correct to the minute, and before an 
hour elapsed the cries subsided. But the 
small patient showed no inclination for his 
crib; and when Teddy finally dozed off in 
Hemingway’s numb arms, it was morning. 

That day, at the studio, Hemingway 
listened with haunting dread for the sound 
of the telephone bell. When noon came 
without a call from home, he felt much 
relieved. Thank goodness! Teddy’s tan- 
trum had happened yesterday, and not 
to-night after Mr. Considine’s arrival! 
He breathed easily all the way to Lom- 
bardy, in fact until he came down the 
home street and again heard Teddy’s 
wails piercing the quiet Saturday after- 
noon. Anne had simply refrained from 
calling him. Now, fully aroused, he 
called the doctor to come at once. 


ff es physician came, but not at once, 
remonstrated indulgently with them for 
their parental solicitude, and assured them 
that were this their third or fourth child, 
instead of their first, they would feel no 
cause for agitation or alarm. 

“ Doctor,” inquired Hemingway earn- 
estly, “you know Mrs. Hemingway 
changed the milk from pasteurized to cer- 
tified. You thought it would make Teddy 
stronger. She gave the new order last 
week; but it just started to come through 
yesterday morning. Mightn’t that have 
something to do with it?” 

“*No,” declared the doctor; “the new 
milk would be better for the child, I’d say; 
not worse. Personally, I believe he is 
merely the owner of a highly strung nerv- 
ous system. Mother Nature herself will 
probably adjust the matter in six or eight 
months.” 

€“ Six or eight months!” 


A WAX Finish Denotes Refinement 


Through all their centuries the beautiful interiors of famous European castles 
have known no finish but wax. Perfectly preserved, the waxed wood mellows 
and glows with the years. This same beautiful finish 
can easily be duplicated on the floors, woodwork and 
furniture of any American home with Johnson’s 


Polishing Wax. 


Wax will not only beautify your floors and linoleum, 
but will make them easy to care for—they won't be 
slippery—and will not heel-print. Wax is, by far, the 
most economical finish for floors—a lb. (85c) can of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax being sufficient for 300 sq. ft.—one coat. Ex- 
pensive refinishing is never necessary, for walked-on places can 
easily be re-waxed without going over the entire floor. 


JOHNSON’S 


Laste -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a hard, dry, velvety finish which is im- 
pervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. It cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


| Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up surface 
| mars and prevents checking— Removes the bloom and takes all drudgery 
from dusting—Forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Johnson’s Wax adds 
years to the life and beauty of varnish. Easy to apply and polish. 
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Book on Home Beautifying FREE 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home 
Beautifying at any store displaying the sign shown at 
right. Or, fill out and mail this coupon, enclosing 10c to 
cover mailing cost. 


My Dealer is 
Name 


Address 
City & State SS 
Mail to 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. A. M. 4, RACINE, WIS. 


“The Wood Finish: Authorities . 
Brantford, Can. West Drayton Made.. England Sydney, Aus. 
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At this Colonial threshold Sar- 
gent Latch and Door Handle bid 
you welcome. The spirit of 
genuine American architecture 
gleams from the staunchly fash- 
ioned metal. 


Use this graceful Sargent Hard- 
ware on the entrance door of your 
Colonial home. All of the sev- 
eral handles, from which you may 
choose the type you prefer, are 
of solid, wear-resisting 
brass or bronze. Each 
may be used in combina- 
tion with a suitable in- 
terior knob and the Sar- 
gent Cylinder Lock—an 
absolute barrier to the 
uninvited. 


chs & Hardware 


For every door and window 
throughout your new home, there 
is appropriate Sargent Hardware. 
It is always dependable, harmo- 
nious, secure! 


Send for the Colonial Book, 
or the Sargent Book of Designs, 
which illustrates many fine pat- 
terns of other periods. Then se- 
lect Sargent Locks and Hardware 
with your architect. 


Sargent Door Closer “520” 


This is the light “520” for im- 
portant doors inside the home and 
for screen and storm doors. It is 
inexpensive, easily applied, and as 
mechanically perfect as the larger 
Sargent Closers used on heavier 
doors of public buildings. It closes 
doors silently and surely and keeps 
them shut. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
45 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


“Twelve at the longest,” assured the 
physician. “I’ve known perhaps a dozen 
infants to change their disposition like 
this. Beforehand they were no more trou- 
ble than a peach tree in the back yard. 
Afterward, you could hear them for two 
blocks. One mother, I remember, confided 
to me that she and her husband did not 
get two hours’ uninterrupted sleep in nine 
months.” 

“But, Doctor—” 

“No cause for agitation,” promised the 
other blandly. ‘“There’s no better exercise 
known for a child’s lungs.” 

“But other people need a little sleep!” 

“Well,’—the doctor looked grave— 
“that’s in the game. One cannot expect 
to be a parent without cost.” 

“IĮI—we—don’t expect to,” broke in 
Hemingway. “But the neighbors! They 
won’t be able to sleep! They'll raise a 
row!” 

“Td forget the neighbors,” suggested 
the physician. “Every infant has the in- 
alienable right to free expression. Your 
neighbors were cry-babies themselves once 
upon a time.” 

“But, Doctor Rorke!” remonstrated 
Anne. “What can we do when Mr. Con- 
sidine moves into his house behind us! He 
1s expected, you know, to-night.” 

“Well,” said the physician, with a 
grimace, “I won’t vouch for that gentle- 
man. If everything’s true I’ve heard 
about him, he’s likely to talk a trifle 
warmly about you to the neighbors. But 
what should you care about that!” In 
good humor with himself and the world, 
he picked up his case and hat and cheer- 
fully departed. 


Bu there was no cheer in the Heming- 
way house that evening. About eight 
o'clock Harriet announced that several 
cars had run up the Considine drive, and 
that lights were being turned on all over 
the big house. To make things worse, the 
humidity had increased. It would be suf- 
focating for anyone to try to sleep with 
closed windows. Teddy wailed piercingly 
through most of the still, hot night. 

Before he dropped off to slumber, 
toward morning, erae had begun 
to realize that he could not face Mr. Con- 
sidine now. In his mind’s eye, he saw the 
hectic flush spring into the noted million- 
aire’s cheeks. “What! You’re the father 
of the baby that kept me awake till 
morning!” ... No, he would not dare ask 
for mercy at the hands of his neighbor 
now. 

The next day was Sunday. 

“You said you were going to call on 
your friend, Mr. Considine” reminded 
Anne. 

“Not to-day,” protested Hemingway. 
“Tm too worried over Teddy.” i 

“You can’t go to-night, you recall. 
We’re all invited to dinner at Mrs. Wil- 
son’s.”” 

“That’s right,” he said. “But you 
folks go. PIl stay with Teddy to-night.” 

He was rather relieved when the sisters 
departed. At the same time, standing in 
the middle bedroom with the squirming 
Teddy in his arms, he SERERA a sense 
of desolation and disaster. Intermittently 
the baby rent the night with screams that 
might have been anger and might have 
been pain. Hemingway could translate 
the tone, but not the message. 

It was hot up-stairs. The perspiration 
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dripped from Hemingway’s face. He 
found it a trifle cooler in the rear room, 
but here he was nearer to the Considines. 
Once, as he peered out of the window, he 
thought he glimpsed a tall, distinguished- 
looking figure pacing ominously up and 
down the dim adie terrace. 
GHORTLY before nine o’clock he was 

startled by a knock on the front screen 
door. With new apprehension, Heming- 
way laid the loudly unwilling Teddy in his 
crib and started down-stairs. On the bot- 
tom step he gulped with relief. The figure 
on the other side of the hooked screen door 
was not that of a tall, distinguished-look- 
ing millionaire. 

he man was a newcomer to Lombardy. 
Hemingway had seen him on Magnolia 
Road that morning as he went to Shollen- 
bergers Community Drug Store for his 
Sunday paper. There had been a Riggs, 
or Briggs, or some such name, who had 
recently moved into Magnolia Road. 
This was doubtless he. At the same time, 
Hemingway wondered how such an ordi- 
nary man.had chanced to move to Lom- 
bardy. i was a nie mar with pale, z å 
watery, blue eyes and unobtrusive gray 
mustaches that reminded Hemingway of Í he y | i ight Film 
a be ea har ra í i j 

“ How-de-do,” he nodded to Heming- RPT e 
rar s Plagued ape ie took one hat On teeth, as millions now are doing 
and wiped his bald head with a silk hand- , 
kerchief. ‘‘Can’t stand hearing a baby That S how come the teeth you envy 
cry. Gets ay goat.” : 

‘ I'm terri ly sorry,” offered Heming- OU see pearly teeth now—teeth Many careful tests proved these 
way. “I didn’t think you could hear him that glisten—as you never did be- methods effective. A new-type tooth 
from your place.” fore. And you wonder, perhaps, how paste has been created and you may 

“Hear her further than that,” gurgled folks get them. apply these methods daily. the name 
the other. “ Nothing carries like a baby in Those whiter teeth mean safer, is Pepsodent. 
the night time. Dropped in to see if I cleaner teeth—a new era in tooth pro- Today leading dentists the world 
could 5 i anything. Been a father myself. tection. Let us show you the way, over advise it, and careful people of 
Know what it is.” and send you a ten-day test. some 50 nations now employ it daily, 

“I certainly appreciate your kindness,” That dingy coat 
said _ Hemingway; “but _there’s really That viscous film you feel on teeth BOS 0S ee rN 
ee ete reper Ties him ow littl is their great enemy, No ordinary You see i eprodent results pr 

ere ain't, eh!” muttered the little tooth paste effectively combats it. ou look today. You can see them on 
man, blinking his watery blue eyes. Under old-way brushing, much of it yout own teth. Make this simple test. 

“Crying’s natural to a baby,” explained clings and stays. Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
Hemingway. “It’s the first thing they do Soon it becomes discolored, then Itmultiplies the alkalinity of thesaliva, 
when here born. They don’t laugh.” forms dingy coats. Thus teeth become which is there to neutralize mouth 

“They don’t, eh!” nodded the other clouded more or less. Beauty is sadly acids. It multiplies the starch digest- 
mildly. “Could I see her?” marred. ant in the saliva, there to digest starch 

“Certainly,” said Hemingway, hesitat- Film also holds food substance which deposits. i . 
ing a moment. Then he unhooked the ferments and forms and! J holds the Inall hese ways thismethod means 

“ ’ . . acı ın contact wit the your home a new dental era. 
Sea en a a a aa 
H : erms bree y millions rotec e 

Dt NOt Soe Ba AREY Dada Aare in ie They, with tartar, | Enamel | Das Tube Nore how clean 
me: ss : are the chief cause of Pepsodent dis- the teeth feel after using. 

The visitor stumped energetically up pyorrhea. integrates the Mark the absence of the vis- 
the stairs, but once in the same room with —— film, then re- cous film. See how teeth 
Teddy, seemed greatly perturbed by the Dental science baa kng PAE gare Become whiter as the film- 
cries. sought ways to fight film. coats disappear. 

“She’s got the colic!” at last he in- A few years ago it found two oe The results will amaze and 
formed Hemingway. of them. One disintegrates film combatant delight you. As long as you 

“It sounds like it,” agreed Hemingway the film at all stages of for- which contains live you'll be glad that you 
politely; “but the doctor says it’s the mation, one removes, it arsh grit. | | know them. Cut out the 
tesult of a high-strung nervous system.” without harmful scouring. coupon now. 

“She’s got the colic,” repeated the little = 
man. “What kind of milk is she getting?” PAT. OFF. 7 

Cow's milk” dite Pepsadéent 10-DAY TUBE FREE ™ 

“What kind of cow?” REG. US. F z 

“I don’t know; but it’s certified.” The New-Day Dentifrice THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


“It’s colic,” said the little man. 

“But the doctor—” insisted Heming- 
way. 

“Some preachers make mistakes. Some 
bankers make mistakes. And some doctors 
make mistakes.” , 

“But this doctor—” 

“Irs colic,” said the little man pa- 


The scientific tooth 

aste now advised 
bs leading dentists 
the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Dept. 818, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


The American Magazine 


Face Brick Homes— 
Beautiful, Durable, Economical 


T alluring beauty and the long life of the 

Face Brick house have always appealed to 
home-builders; and now the American people 
are discovering that the Face Brick house is 
also the most economical. Savings in repairs, 
painting, depreciation, insurance rates, and 
fuel costs in a few years more than compensate 
for a slightly higher initial outlay. You will 
find a full discussion of these significant facts in 
“The Story of Brick.” For your copy address, 
American Face Brick Association, 1736 Peoples 
Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 


“The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, 
illustrated book with indispensable 
information for anyone thinking of 
building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. 
Sentfree. “Invaluable to home-build- 
ers. Information well worth $5.00,” 
says one of hundreds of enthusiastic 
readers. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 96 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. They are issued in four book- 
lets, 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The entire set for 
one dollar; any one of the books, 25 
cents. Please send stamps or money 
order. “I would not part with them 


for a hundred times their cost. They 
are simply invaluable to me.” 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
designs of Face Brick houses, mostly 
two stories, selected from 350 designs 
submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
“The Home of Beauty’ is far ahead 
of any book of house plans I have 
ever seen.” 


“The Home Fires” is a new book 
containing 20 attractive original fire- 
place designs, 25 pictures of fireplaces 
designed by well-known architects, 
and an article on proper fireplace 
construction. Sent for 25 cents. “We 
are truly delighted with this piece of 
literature.” 
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tiently. “I can cure her. You can cure 
her. Anybody can. Just put more water 
to her milk till she doesn’t holler. Easy 
as that!” 

“We give now the proportion the doctor 
and Mrs. Hemingway’s doctor book tells 
us,” protested Hemingway. 

“It’scolic,” said the little man. “That’s 
what we gave our oldest girl. She hollered 
worse than this. We had to put in twice 
as much water as usual. Tasted like dish- 
water to me. Fixed her up, though. Other 
was too rich for her. Stomach too delicate. 
Never think it to see her eat five courses, 
and look for more, to-day.” 

“I see,” said Hemingway perfunctorily, 
still skeptical, but reluctant to express it. 

“Give her to me,” said the little man. 


S CAREFULLY as if handling a pack- 
< à age of great auk’s eggs, he accepted 
the tearful bundle and laid the wet facc 
tenderly against his low collar, which was 
a size too large for him. 

“Now you can get a hot-water bottle. 
Not too hot. Not too full.” 

Hemingway felt dimly that he was be- 
ing ordered around rather authoritatively 
in his own house; but he hurried down- 
stairs for the article in question. He re- 
turned from the gas range in a few minutes 
just a wee bit gratified that Teddy in the 
little man’s arms seemed as unhappy as 
before. 

“Much obliged,” acknowledged the 
other. Deliberately appropriating a linen 
runner from the chiffonier, he wrapped it 
about the bottle, which he planted be- 
tween his and the baby’s stomachs. 
Then he continued to walk up and down 
the room. 

In four or five minutes, Hemingway, 
who stood helplessly by, thought he de- 
tected a slight abatement in the cries. He 
was not mistaken. Gradually the wailing 
subsided. In twenty minutes it had ceased 
altogether. The little patient, exhausted 
by its travail, blinked gratefully once or 
twice into the watery Blue eyes, caught 
the little man’s cravat in one tight fee 
closed its eyes, and pushed a thumb 
blindly between contented lips. Trium- 
phantly the little man strutted up and 
down, crooning in a cracked voice mean- 
ingless words to a meaningless tune. 

Hemingway offered to relieve him, but 
the other shook his head. 

“You can hold her all week,” he sang, 
adapting, with ludicrous effect, his spoken 
words to his preposterous tune. ‘ Haven’t 
rocked a baby for years. Youngest 
daughter hasn’t got any yet. Oldest 
daughter won’t let me. Won’t even let me 
with ’em alone. Scared Pll spoil ’em. 
Might give ’em unsterilized candy. Might 
give ’em germs on a kiss.” 

But the energy of even little men has its 
limitations. Within a half-hour the still 
sleeping Teddy was tucked away in his 
white crib. 

“You want to get horse blanket safety 
pins,” whispered the visitor hoarsely as 
they tiptoed together out of the room. 
“Can’t get uncovered at night and catch 
cold.” 

Hemingway nodded appreciatively. He 
was beginning to feel a distinct warmth 
toward this self-appointed friend in dis- 
tress. That Anne and Harriet might not 
approve of him he vaguely realized, but 
did not care. He, Hemingway, enjoyed 
the other’s humble appearance, his shrill. 
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cracked tones, his unrefined English and 
ignorance of conventions. 

“‘Let’s smoke one,” suggested the little 
man, on the front porch. With the air of 
having performed a worthy deed, he chose 
the most comfortable chair and proffered 
a cigar from his vest pocket. It was partly 
crushed, probably from contact with 
Teddy, and Hemingway was distrustful 
until his first draft. Then he relaxed in 
his rocker. It was a treat from the gods. 

The little man likewise relaxed in his 
chair, tilting it back and cocking up his 
feet bar-room fashion on the railing. An 
air of peace and comradeship pervaded 
the porch. It was as if the two had gone 
through battle together, emerged victori- 
ous, and now rested in a spirit of mutual 
understanding. 


A RAET passed on the avenue; and 
a few minutes later there were quick 
steps on the walk. Two looming shapes 
mounted the dusky porch with a sweep of 
familiar perfume. Hemingway got to his 
feet. The little man remained sitting. Mrs. 
Hemingway did notsee himin the darkness. 

“Is that you, Albert?” she queried. At 
the tone of her voice, he was instantly con- 
scious that something had happened. 

“You’re home early,” he offered lamely. 

“I couldnt have stayed a minute 
longer,” she informed him, “or Mrs. 
Woodington Jones and I would have had 
a fight.” 

Hemingway swallowed apprehensively, 
and glanced with nervous misgiving 
toward that particular spot on the porch 
where his companion sat invisible in the 
shadows. 

“ Bert,” declared his wife, ‘“‘do you know 
what that woman had the effrontery to 
hint! That you had never taken a photo- 
graph of Mr. Considine, and Mr. Consi- 
cine had told him—” 

“Anne!” faintly stammered her hus- 
band. “Let’s talk about it afterward.” 

But ais wife was too distracted to heed 
him. 

“I was never so mortified in my life! 
Every woman there seemed to believe her. 
I told Harriet on the way home that if it 
were true I’d never be able to hold up my 
head in Lombardy again.” 

Hemingway retreated a step or two in 
the gloom. He knew he should say some- 
thing, but he could think of nothing to 
say. The silence become more strained. 

“Albert!” said Harriet, in a slow, in- 
credulous voice. “You don’t mean to 
imply that it is true, do you!” 

‘There was no answer from the unhappy 
Albert. 

“ Bert!” exclaimed his wife. 

Hemingway waited in the darkness as 
long as he could stand it. Then he realized 
the storm had broken, and that all hope 
of shelter was lost. 

“Yes,” he said, almost savagely. “It’s 
true. I lied. I lied so I could stick up for 
Considine. He wasn’t getting a square 
deal. Everybody was jumping on him be- 
hind his back that morning his girl mar- 
ried a lord. I couldn’t stand it. I always 
liked his grounds. I felt I sort of knew 
him, even if I didn’t. I—” 

There was an exclamation of mingled 
incredulity and horror from his wife. Vet 
aroused hand fumbled inside the. screen 
door for the switch. As the merciless light 
flooded the porch, her husband flinched, 
but not nearly so much as she at the sight 


White Kitchens 


The beautiful Leonard 


LEAMING white kitchens mark 
the new era of cheery homes, 
better living, brighter days for women. 


The crowning kitchen refinement is 
the beautiful Leonard All-Porcelain Reftiger- 
ator, with its seamless food chamber and twelve 
sentry walls. 


Glistening outer whiteness suggests cool cleanli- 
ness within. Pure,dry,frigid air moves constantly 
through the porcelain-lined food chamber— 
twelve walls protect your food. 


The Leonard can also be had with French gray 
porcelain lining. Ask tosee it. Furnished with 
outside icing doors and water cooler, if desired. 
Seamless food chamber, self-closing locks, pat- 
ent trap, non-leaking device and removable 


C. H. LEONARD, prone of 

home refrigeration, who has been 

responsible for many modern 
refrigerator improvements 


All-Porcelain Refrigerator 


copper drain pipe are Leonard masterpieces. 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators can also be ob- 


tained with quarter-sawed oak or ash cases.Oneout 
of every six refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 


See the nearest Leonard dealer. If you cannot find 
him, write us and we will see that you are suppli-1. 


Just Say “‘Send Catalog” 


Send for catalog of 75 refrigerator sizes and styles, 
actual sample of porcelain ‘and Mr. Leonard’s 
booklet—‘‘Selection and Care of Refrigerators.” 
There isa Leonard size and style tosuitevery purse. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
604 Clyde Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
Rapids—the fine furniture center of the world . 


Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


The American Magazine 
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In the panel 
below, the links 
twice enlarged 
show Simmons 
excellence in de- 


The swivel says it’s a Simmons 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


he Simmons Chain 
is handsome and 
does handsomely 


From end to end a sound, true, perfect 
example of finished workmanship! A chain 
of richly gleaming gold, green gold or 
Platinumgold. Handsome—yes—but not 
the temporary handsomeness of surface 
beauty. The special Simmons process of 
manufacture builds long wear into every 
link. First, a shell of solid gold is drawn 
over stout base metal. From this ingot to 
the last bit of chasing on the smallest link 
every step in the making of a Simmons Chain 
insures durability as well as beauty. A 
Simmons Chain will serve you faithfully for 
years, whatever your work. There are 
styles to meet your preference in wearing 
your watch. See them at your jeweler’s. 
They are reasonably priced—$4+ to $15. 

R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Canada, 95 King Street East, Toronto 


\ 
This substantial shell of solid gold 


is drawn over a core of haze metal in the mak- 
ing of every Simmons Chain. From the original 
ingot (illustrated actual size) until the smatlest 
link has been wrought out. the ratio of solid 
gold to base metal is constant. With this spe- 
cial Simmons process durability. and chan-cut 
design follow naturally 


of a little, common-looking man with wal- 
rus-tusk mustaches and a bald head, lean- 
ing back bar-room fashion with his feet on 
her porch railing. 

“Excuse me, Anne,” said Hemingway 
desperately. ‘‘This gentleman is a friend 
of mine. He stopped Teddy’s crying 
to-night in about twenty minutes. He 

ave me the cure. And I’m sure it will cure 

hm for good. Mrs. Hemingway, Mr. 
Riggs—or Briggs. He just moved last 
week into the McKay house on Magnolia 
Road.” 

The little man lowered his chair and 
got to his feet. For a moment he turned 
and gazed deeply at Hemingway, his 
watery blue eyes reading the tragedy and 
wretchedness behind the other’s thick 
lenses. Then he bowed to the two sisters, 
who were regarding him a trifle stiffly 
from their vantage point at the screen 
door. 

“Albert’s kidding you,” he said, “like I 
was kidding that fat fellow Jones this aft- 
ernoon.” He placed an arm affection- 
ately around the coatless shoulders of the 
wondering Hemingway. “ name’s 
Considine”—he coughed—‘‘J. Walter 
Considine, an old friend of Albert’s. I 
just moved back to my old house behind 
you here last night.” 


DR. FRANK CRANE'S subject next 
month is intimately tied up with 
home life and home problems. ‘‘How 
Do You Get On With the Hired Girl?” 
he asks, and then he gives the causes 
of trouble between people and their 
domestic servants, and tells how 
these troubles may be avoided. 


Do You Drink 
Enough Water or 
Too Much? 


(Continued from page 31) 


“flushed out” as we would flush sewer 
pipes. They are compere of complex 
tissues and delicate cells that have spe- 
cific functions. If you force an excess of 
water into one of these cells, its function 
will be paralyzed, just as surely as if you 
did not give it enough water. 

This is not mere guesswork. In order 
to test the effects, water has been given, 
in amounts up to ten litres a day, to pa- 
tients with chronic kidney trouble. (A 
litre is a trifle less than a quart.) The 
effects were headache, dizziness, restless- 
ness, chills, abdominal distension, vomit- 
ing, shortness of breath, marked increase 
in weight, and increased blood-pressure. 

This array of symptoms shows the folly 
of asking an already disordered kidney 
to perform work that would tax even a 
healthy organ. 

The same thing is true concerning 
people with heart trouble. An impaired 
heart has enough of a task to take care of 
the normal amount of fluid in the body. 
It will be overtaxed if given still more 
work to do. Amateurs should not take it 
on themselves to prescribe even so ap- 
parently simple a thing as water for 
people who may have weakened heart or 
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kidneys., Leave that to the expert clinical 
judgment of the physicians. 

I have given this explanation because 
it is needed in certain’ cases. But the 
average person need not worry about his 
own chance of being intoxicated by water. 
He is in no danger, unless he goes to ex- 
treme excess. 


TEST brings us to the question of kow 
much water the average man or woman 
really needs; also, some further explana- 
tion of why he needs it in order to be well 
and comfortable. 

About six glasses, or the equivalent of 
three pints, is considered by most author- 
ities a fair daily average. This will var 
somewhat according to the ayeti 

Some people perspire freely on slight 

rovocation. Others perspire very little. 

hose in the first class lose more of the 
water content of the body than those in 
the second. They need a somewhat 
greater intake to make up the loss. 

According to Flack and Hill, a person 
evaporates from his body almost ten 
quarts of water during a ride over the 
desert. That loss must be made good. 
Six glasses of water in twenty-four hours 
would not be sufficient in those circum- 
stances, although it might be ample for 
the same individual Sale normal condi- 
tions. 

It is said that, among the people of 
India, the fluid “output and intake” is 
almost twelve quarts a day. But that 
would be excessive among the inhabitants 
of a country with cool, moist climate. 

A person taking violent exercise which 
causes profuse perspiration needs to drink 
more water than when he is inactive. 

These are matters in regard to which 
we must use ordinary common sense. In 
fact, when we need an extra quantity of 
water we usually take it without having to 
give it any thought. For the conditions 
which rob us of our normal supply are 
likely to cause thirst; and this prompts us 
to drink water. 

Under ordinary conditions, we cannot 
depend on the sensation of thirst as a 
signal to us that we need water. Let me 
repeat this, for it is very important: The 
mere fact that you do not feel thirsty is no 
proof that you do not need water. 

It is very common for people who drink 
only two or three glasses of water a day to 
claim that they don’t need any more. And 
the reason they give for believing this is 
that they “‘never feel thirsty.” People of 
this type have what is known as the dry 
habit. They are not conscious of their 
dry mouths and throats; just as people 
who gradually take on excess weight are 
not conscious of the discomforts which ac- 
company that condition. 

Unfortunately, the body is not a fool- 
proof mechanism. The signals do not al- 
ways work. Moreover, if we habitually 
disregard them we lose our keenness of 
perception. 

There can be no question that these 
people who have the dry habit will pay the 
penalty in impairment of their health. It 
may be a long time in making itself mani- 
fest. But it will surely come, unless the 
deficiency of water is made up in some 
other way. In my observation this very 
rarely happens. The “drys” do not know 
how much water they need, nor do they 
know how much they are taking. 

Your personal water supply ts not, and 


I Will Give You a Chance 
to Earn $200 a Week 


IGHT now, today, I offer you 
‚an opportunity to. be your own 
boss—to work just as many hours a 
day as you please—to start when 
you want to and quit when you 
want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too 
good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell 
you about W. S. Cooper, 
of Ohio, who was mak- 
ing only $3 a day. He 
accepted my offer. I 
gave him the same 
chance I am offering 
you. Now he makes as 
high as $700 a month 
and works only about 
five hours a day. 

You can do every bit as 
well as he did. If that 
isn’t enough, then let me 
tell you about E. A. 
Sweet, of Michigan. He 
was an electrical engineer 
and didn’t know any- 
thing about selling. In 
his first month’s spare 
time he earned $243. 
Inside of six months he 
was making between 
$600 and $1,200 a month. 
J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in a 
small town of 631 population. He 
was sick, broke, out of a job. He 
accepted my offer. At this new work 
he has made as high as $69.50 in one 
day. 

W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His regu- 
lar job paid him $2 a day, but this 
wonderful new work has enabled 
him to make $9,000 a year. 

Yes, and right this very minute you 
are being offered the same proposi- 
tion that has made these men so 
successful. Do you want it?) Do you 
want to earn $40 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather 
Coats? They are advertised in the leading 
magazines. A good-looking, stylish coat 
that’s good for summer or winter—that 
keeps out wind, rain or snow, a coat that 
everybody should have, made of fine mate- 
rials for men, women and children, and sells 
for less than the price of an ordinary coat. 
Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through our own 
representatives. Within the next few 
months we will pay representatives more 
than three hundred thousand dollars for 
sending us orders. 


which pays 
come that 


worries, 


W. S. Cooper 


Was working in a factory 
—ten long hours every 
day—for an average pay 
of $20 per week. 

Quit his job and became 
a Comer Representative. 


Has been engaged in this 
work for six years and 
has made as high as $700 
in a single month, 


Now controls a perma- 
nent, profitable business 


independent of mone 


And now I’m offering you the chance to 
become our representative in your territory 
and get your share of that three hundred 
thousand dollars. All you do is to take or- 
ders. We do the rest. We deliver. We 
collect and you get your money the same 
day you take the order. 

You can see how simple it is. 
We furnish you with a com- 
plete outfit and tell you how 
to get the business in your 
territory. We help you to 
get started. If you send us 
only four average orders a 
day, which you can easily get, 
you will make $100 a week. 


Maybe YouAre Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to 
find out, for this is the same 
proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear 
profit of $40 in his first day’s 
work—the same proposition 
that gave R. W. Krieger $20 
net profit ina half hour. It 
is the same opportunity that 
pive A. B. Spencer $625 cash 
or one month’s spare time. 


If you mail the coupon at the 
bottom of this ad, I will show 
you the easiest, quickest, 
simplest plan for making 
money that you ever heard 
of. If you are interested in 
a chance to earn $200 a 
week and can devote all your 
time or only an hour or so 
a day to my proposition, 
write your name down below, 
cut out the coupon and mail 
it to me at once. You take no risk, and 
this may be the one outstanding oppor- 
tunity of your life to earn more money 
than you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. 
You don’t agree to anything and you 
will have a chance to go right out and makè 


him an in- 
makes him 


big money. Do it. Don’t wait. Get full 
details. Mail the coupon now. 
President. 


Just Mail This NOW! 


THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. J-524, Dayton, Ohio 


Please tell me how I can make $200 a week 
as your representative. Send me complete 
details of your offer without any obligation to 
me whatsoever. 


NaO nna ens neal 


(Print or write plainly) 
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| This home recently completed al a total cost of $9,690; 
| owner has been offered $15,000; built from 
National plans and specifications 


t 


How to Beat the High Cost 
of Building 


There never was any better time to build a home! Get started right; and your new 
house can be built just as you want it, for exactly what you plan to pay, and according to 
to-day’s standards in modern construction. se the free services of a nation-wide 
building organization; read the unusual offer which is made you here: 


Good News for All Who Wish 
to Build a Home 


If you have hesitated to tackle the building problem single-handed, here is your 
chance to secure expert advice and practical aid in every step of lanning and erecting 
a home of your own. The National Homebuilders Society will ake it pleasurable 
and profitable for you to build—now. The size and scope of this organization makes 
experiment unnecessary—failure impossible. From selection 
of the lot to the completed house—including every item of 
scientifically tested equipment; plumbing, heating, lighting, 
. Our decorating and even landscape gardening; everything is cov- 
house is ideal. Grate- ered; nothing is overlooked. You can have your home—build 
t lly. W.S. B., Ohio.” it now—have it on time—keep the cost within the estimate— 

and have every little detail of convenience, comfort, and at- 
tractiveness exactly as intended. Your local contractor can handle the Jjob—your 
local dealers supply the material. They will welcome the standard service of this 
organization, because it makes the work twice as easy for all concerned. 


192 Page Book Explains All 


Our new book—The Homebuilder—is a mine of information for homebuilders; 
makes plain every point of selecting, financing, and building any kind of home you 


*My home completed; 
the society's material 


desire. Ready now 5 lists saved me time, 
Don’t postpone building; don’t compromise on a ‘ready-made’ or ‘knock-down’ yor and money. H. 


house; a real home of artistic conception, proven practicability of arrangement, 
standard construction from foundation to roof is now easy to acquire—and without 
the waste that always occurs when untested specifications are used. Erery National 
house has been built and finished, and labor and material checked to the dollar. There can be 
no ‘extras!’ The big new book shows plans of over a hundred of these homes and 
photographs of the actual houses as they stand completed. 


SEND NO MONEY 


All We Want Now Is Your NAME 


Get this wonderful book of facts about homebuilding, and the countless ways this 
society aids you. Joining forces with us saves you time, worry, money. There are 
no dues to pay. You do not send a cent to get the book. 

Profusely illustrated — 192 Dae plana pictures—diagrams—every detail of 
design, construction, decoration of modern homes suited to any pocketbook. NOT a 
catalog, but a building guide. Yours to examine without obligation; only $3 if you 
decide to keep it permanently. Plans, specifications at cost at any future time. Use 
coupon: 


“We would never have 
had our new home if 
your book and services 
had not made it all so 
easy. Could sell for al- 
most twice what it cost 
us. E. MCK. L., Mass.’ 


aa a aa a Laa a SS Sn 


NATIONAL HOMEBUILDERS SOCIETY 21 
(A corporation not for profit) 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me PREPAID The Homebuilder—your 
) 


new 192 page illustrated building guide, with plans 
and actual photographs of modern houses, complete- 
ly describing their construction and equipment. I 
will either return the book after a week's examination 
or send $3 in full payment of everything, with no 
further obligation of any kind 


Name 


Fad 


& State 


should not be, confined to the six glasses I 
have specified as a fair daily average. We 
all need more than that; and we get more 
from various sources—from the other 
liquids we drink, and also from the foods 
we eat. 

People imagine that they eat in order 
to get the necessary proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and fats. That is true of course; 
but one of the most important elements in 
food is the water it contains—and most of 
them contain a great deal of water. Cu- 
cumbers, lettuce, beans, celery, and simi- 
lar vegetables are about 95 per cent water! 
Even boiled smoked ham is 51 per cent 
water. Melons and fruits are almost 
entirely composed of water. Tea and 
coffee are practically nothing but water. 
Milk contains only a small percentage of 
solids; the rest is water. 

The ideal diet for human beings consists 
chiefly of fruits, vegetables, and milk—all 
of them largely composed of water! And it 
would be impossible for food of any kind 
to be absorbed and utilized by our body 
cells without water as a vehicle. 

Now the daily half-dozen glasses of 
water recommended by physicians is to 
be taken in addition to the supply fur- 
nished by the foods which make up the 
average person’s diet. The only way in 
which people with the dry habit can pre- 
serve their health is to make up the defi- 
ciency by taking a very much greater 
quantity of watery foods than they other- 
wise would need. Liberal drinking of 
milk, eating large quantities of fruits, of 
lettuce, and similar vegetables would help 
to supply the water they require. 

But, as I said before, I have very rarely 
found a dry-habit person who did this. 
Practically, without exception, the defi- 
aay is not made up. 

“Well,” you may say, “why is it so 
important that it should be made up?” 

The answer is that some of the most 
essential functions of the body cannot be 
carried on properly without water. As I 
said before, food cannot be absorbed and 
utilized by our body cells without it. A 
man deprived of both food and water will 
starve much more quickly than if he were 
deprived only of food; because as the 
water in his body becomes depleted he 
cannot “feed” on the fat and proteins that 
are stored up in his system. 


THE water in the body is the medium 
by which all chemical changes are ef- 
fected. It brings nutriment to the cells and 
it carries away the waste products. It also 
enables the body to store up heat; and, 
because it is a good conductor, it equalizes 
the amount of heat in the various tissues. 

If there is an excess of body heat, it 
must be released; and one of the principal 
means of doing this is by the evaporation 
of water from the skin. This is constantly 
taking place in the form of perspiration. 
We perspire visibly on hot days or when 
we exercise vickewtly. But there is, all the 
time, what is known as “insensible per- 
spiration.” This is constantly being 
evaporated from the skin. 

Perspiration does not, as many suppose, 
carry off a large quantity of waste prod- 
ucts from the body. It is practically 
nothing but water. Its chief service is in 
regulating the body heat. But that is 
a very important function; and if the 
daily loss of water from the body is not 
made up this function is interfered with. 


Do You Drink Enough Water or T 


Professor Rosenau, of Harvard, classi- 
fies water as a food. So does the Life 
Extension Institute, which calls- it “a 
regulating food.” Water is absolutely 
necessary to building up the body and to 
maintaining its functions. It is the most 
necessary kind of food. Meat, for ex- 
ample, could be entirely eliminated from 
your diet without serious consequences. 
But: it would be a fatal experiment to 
attempt to go without water. 

I have said that people with chronic 
kidney trouble often take water to excess. 
On the other hand, if a person in ordinary 
health does not drink enough water, the 
body fluids become concentrated and the 
kidneys are likely to be irritated as a 
result of this. 

Water does not carry off any percep- 
tible amount of waste products in the 
perspiration, but it does play a great part 
in carrying off these waste and poisonous 

roducts through the bowels and kidneys. 
t is absolutely necessary to the elimina- 
tion of these poisons. 

Another important service which it per- 
forms is as a lubricant. There are many 
extremely delicate surfaces within these 
bodies of ours. If water were not supplied 
to moisten these surfaces, the friction to 
which they are-exposed would injure them. 

Water is especially necessary to the 
process of digestion. It is estimated that 
the amount of water which is daily poured 
into the intestines is several times as 
great as the total amount of fluid usuall 
taken in by the mouth. Most of it 1s 
reabsorbed into the system when its work 
of aiding digestion is done. But you can 
readily see how important it is that the 
body supply of fluid shall be kept always 
sufficient. 


WATER never exists, simply as water, 
in our bodies. It is always a complex 
salt solution. But it must be there, if we are 
to go on living. It is present not only in 
the blood, the saliva, the gastric juice, and 
all the fluids of the body, but in all the 
tissues—even in the bones themselves. 

All of us literally have “water on the 
brain.” Some have more than others; but 
the average brain is 90 per cent water! 
In the blood the proportion is 79 per cent. 
The enamel of the teeth contains the 
smallest amount: only one fifth of one 
per cent. But the inner portion of a 
tooth is 10 per cent water. The largest 
amount is in the saliva, which contains 99 
per cent; although the lens of the eye is a 
close second, being 98.7 per cent water. 
The skin contains 72 per cent, the lungs 
79 per cent, and the heart 79.5 per cent. 
An athlete, who claims to be as hard as 
nails, is really more like a sponge; for even 
the muscles are 76 per cent water. 

I have tried to give some of the reasons 
why we need water. I have said that a 
fair average supply would be six glasses a 
day, in addition to the water provided by 
the food we eat; and that we should in- 
clude milk, fruits, and plenty of vegetables 
in our diet. But there are two other 
points to be considered also: when to 
drink, and what kind of water to take. 

It was formerly supposed that if a per- 
son drank water freely at meals it would 
dilute the gastric juice and so interfere 
with digestion. The contrary seems to 
be the case. Water stimulates gastric 
secretion. A good plan is to take a glass 
of water at each meal, one between 


oo Much? by Dr. EUGENE Lyman Fisk 


Mr.Cole Still Hangs On 


The men who represent 
Provident Mutual are of 
the type that see in the 
day’swork something more 
than monetary return; the 
counsel and advice that 
they give are wholly sin- 
cere and trustworthy. You 
may depend upon them. 


— Mr. Cole can’t let go. Down to work 
—home again — down again tomorrow. 
Pretty hard on a man of his age—sixty or 
thereabouts! 


Things look gloomy for Mr. Cole. In a 
year or so he'll have to stop. He and his 
wife will get along somehow — but exactly 
how, Mr. Cole himself couldn't tell you.... 


He could have saved himself all this. The 


means were simple —the alternative, ter- 
rible. The future was easy to forget— until 
it became the present. 


Happily, the Mr. Coles’ are- becoming fewer. Every 
year more men realize the wisdom of laying aside 
money. Old age endowment insurance assures them 
a comfortable income when they-need it most — 
oran income which goes to their dependents should 
they die prematurely. 


The Provident Mutual plan, as it is carefully ar- 
ranged by our representatives to suit the individual 
case, is accomplishing great good in lessening the 
most pathetic form of poverty. Consult your nearest 
Provident Representative concerning a plan of old 
age endowment insurance for you today. If you do 
not know his address write to the Company itself. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna. 


© 1924 


Founded 1865 
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The World’s Easiest 
Easy Chair 


Good furniture dealers are now featur- 
ing the famous easy chair with the 
reclining back and disappearing leg rest. 
To all outward appearances, the Royal Easy This button is the only 


KR A cur wig x visible part of the won- 
Chair is simply a great inviting easy chair.  derjul arrangement 
Modern and period designs and finishes are in that enables the Royal 
extreme good taste. Tapestry, velour, and lock in any position. 
leather coverings are of the choicest grades. 
Equal spring construction is found only in 


the most expensive living room furniture. 


But you get real solid comfort too. Push the 
button and the back reclines to any angle that 
suits your fancy. The disappearing leg rest 
pulls out to just the right height. Royal gives 
you a degree of comfort no other chair can 
give, and all the beauty and style as well. 
Moderately priced and fully guaranteed. Now 
beingdisplayedwherevergoodfurnitureissold. 


No. 1014 Seeitdemonstrated. Write fornew Style Book. A written guarantee 
. goes with every Royal 
Royat Easy CHAIR CORPORATION Fary Chatit TY hen poi 
Sturgis Michigan lute assurance of sat- 

4 isfaction. 


““Furniture City” 


Royal Easy Chairs are sold tn suites 
matching the new Royal Nightingale. New Style 
See this new three-purpose davenport. 

Book Free 


Our newest booklet, 
“Royal Comfort,” is 
an authoritative 
treatise on modern 
and period styles in | 
Royal Easy Chairs 
and Royal Nightin- | 
gales. Profusely illus- L a PPRT E E N S I 
trated. Use coupon. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. | 
42 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 

Please send me a copy of "Royal | 
Comfort” your latest style book. | 


meals—morning and afternoon—and one 
at night. This total of six glasses a day 
will be sufficient, except in hot weather or 
in case of unusual exertion. 

People with small stomachs, or with 
weak stomach muscles, should be cau- 
tious about taking a large supply of water 
at meals, because if oau bulk is put 
into the stomach it will produce uncom- 
fortable distension. Also, those who suf- 
fer from gastric acidity will aggravate this 
condition by free water-drinking at meals. 

It should be remembered that children 
require plenty of water; more, in propor- 
tion to their weight, than grown people 
need. Children’s bodies are growing, and 
water is needed in this process. They are 
more active too; and consequently their 
heat output is relatively greater. How- 
ever, among grown-ups, a large person 
requires more water than a small one. 

Many people think that it is harmful to 
drink cold water when overheated, but 
this is a mistaken idea. One should use 
discretion and not drink too great a quan- 
tity at once. We should practice modera- 
tion in all things. But there is no reason 
why we should not drink cold water, slow- 
ly and moderately, when we are very 
warm. Taken in that way, it will even be 
beneficial. 


HAVE been asked why ice water seems 

to taste better than tepid water. The 
explanation is that the temperature of 
tepid water is very close to that of the 
body. It therefore excites practically no 
sensation in the mouth, or as it passes 
down to the stomach.. Whereas, ice water 
gives a certain thrill, or shock, which is 
refreshing and stimulating to many per- 
sons. 

Then there is the question of distilled 
water, a subject on which there has been 
a good deal of controversy. Properly dis- 
tilled water, where the first product of the 
distillation has been discarded, is re- 
garded by high authorities as an ideal 
water to drink, provided it has been 
aérated and so made palatable. In the 
navy, such water has been used on ship- 
board during long cruises, without any 
apparent ill effects. 

Rain water, if caught in a clean recep- 
tacle, is usually harmless. It is not ab- 
solutely pure, as it contains a certain 
amount of organic matter deposited from 
the atmosphere. But this is not of an 
injurious nature. The chief trouble with 
rain water is that it generally is stored in 
cisterns which are not kept clean and 
properly protected. 

In the vast majority of cases, our 
drinking water is supplied from wells and 
from municipal supply systems, which 
receive the drainage from various water- 
sheds. The most menacing thing that 
can exist in this, or any other drinking 
water, is human waste products. To escape 
this danger, the area drained by the water 
system, or by private wells, should be 
carefully selected and closely guarded. 

People have an idea that water which is 
clean and sparkling and pleasant to drink 
is sure to be safe. But this doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow. Water may contain organic 
matter, it may be unpalatable and even 
somewhat offensive, yet be safe for drink- 
ing—provided it does not contain waste 
products from the human body. On th: 
other hand, it may be clear, bright, and 
pleasant to drink—yet contain typhoid 


“Jones Must Be Broke” 


URFACE appearances... snap 
judgments . . . hasty conclusions. 
No matter how beautiful your home 
may be within,an outside surface of dilap- 
idated paint is sure to give an unfavor- 
able impression of your circumstances. 


Confidence, consideration and res- 
pect surround the family whose home, 
inside and out, bears the beaming look 
of prosperity that only the proper use 
of Paint and Varnish can impart. 


But remember... you can’t get more 
out of the painting job than the manu- 
facturer has put into the paint. For five 
generations Devoe has meant supreme 


_ quality in Paint and Varnish products. 


New York DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO, Inc. 
? Founded 1754 


DEVOE 


Paint and Varnish Products 


THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 


f} 


pje 


When you paint with Devoe you 
get all the beauty. and durability you can 
get out of any other product . . . plus a 
guarantee, backed by the Oldest Paint 
House in America, that Devoe will cost 
less money per job and give better re- 
sults than any other paint you can buy. 


This Coupon is WORTH 40 CENTS 
Use It To-day 


Fill out thiscoupon and present toes Devoe Agent within 


30 ap. He is authorized to give you a 40 cent can of 
any oe Paint and Varnish Product you want, or a reduc- 
tion of 40 cents on a larger can. If youdo not know the name 
of the Devoe Agent notify us. 


Devoe: Agent's! Naht 


Your Dealer's Name 
One coupon toa person. To be used by adults only. 


Chicago 
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“And Dad was my age when he sat for that!” 


FEY young looking men were prominent in business, in 
politics, or in any of the professions when high wheeled 
bicycles were upsetting confidence, and the breezes were 
wooed by weeping Dundrearys. 


Whiskers used to make the middle-aged man look so old that 
he was likely to wonder whenever he passed a mirror whether 
it wasn’t about time for him to be selecting administrators and 
letting the family know the name of his favorite undertaker. 


What a difference clean shaving has made! Now the man 
of forty, in addition to being at his best, can look it. 


COLGATPE’S Rapid-Shave Cream 


softens the beard at the base— 
where the razor’s work is done. 


Its marvelous effect is almost instantaneous. With plenty of 
hot water or cold, soft water or hard, Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream makes a close, moist lather which emulsifies the oily 
coating upon the hairs of the beard and softens them for easy 


shaving. 


You will say after using Colgate’s that it is better than you 
thought a shaving cream could be. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Fill out and mail 
the attached cou- 
ponfora free trial 
tube containing 
cream enough for 
12 easier shaves 
than you have 
ever had. 


Established 1806 NEW YORK 


7 COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. K 


199 Fulton St., New York 


Please send me the free trial 
tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave | 
Cream, for better, 


easier shaving. | 
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bacteria. Appearance is not a safe thing 
to go by. Scientific analyses and careful 
inspection of the source of supply are 
necessary. 

Ordinary household filters will remove 
some kinds of impurities. But it must be 
remembered that they do not screen out 
disease germs. ` 


N CONNECTION with this there is an 

interesting thing to be said about iodine. 
The prevalence of goiter in certain regions 
has been hard to explain. The people in 
these sections apparently did not differ 
radically from those in unaffected regions 
in their food supply or their food habits. 
It is now thought that the disease may 
be the result of a deficiency of iodine in 
the water, or in the soil which produces 
some of the foods, and which is drained 
by the water supply. 

Doctor O. P. Kimball, in an important 
report on this subject, enumerates the 
goiter districts. Among them is one in- 
cluding the entire basin of the Great Lakes 
and of the St. Lawrence River, as well as 
the portion of the United States and 
Canada known as the Pacific Northwest. 

In parts of British Columbia and in 
some of the valleys of southern Alaska, all 
the domestic animals have‘goiter!* In one 
section, called Pemberton Meadows, it 
was almost impossible to raise young ani- 
mals, such as calves, lambs, and pigs. 
Since 1918, however, the disease has a 
controlled by adding a small amount of 
iodine to the food and drink of these 
animals. 

Naturally, distilled water does not con- 
tain iodine. For this reason, although 
properly distilled water may be a safe and 
i peA drink for a reasonable period of 
time, we cannot be sure that it could be 
relied upon, year in and year out, espe- 
cially for children and young people who 
are still in the period AP ero. 

Doctor Kimball suggests that, where 
goiter is prevalent, from five to ten milli- 
grams of iodine be given weekly during 
adolescence. He presents very impressive 
facts in regard to the prevention of this 
disease among young girls in the public 
schools of Akron, Ohio. I suggest, how- 


ever, that the family physician be con- 
sulted in regard to the advisability of this 
treatment in individual cases. There 
might be some special reason why it 
should not be attempted, even though in 
general its efficacy seems to have been 
proved. - 

To sum up the case for—and sometimes 
against—water: It is absolutely essential 
to life and to health. The average person 
should drink six glasses daily; more during 
hot weather or after unusual exertion. 
People with chronic kidney trouble, high 
blood-pressure, and heart trouble, should 
have expert medical advice in regard to 
the amount of water taken daily. No one 
should indulge in water to great excess; 
I have seen people decidedly impaired by 
taking very large quantities—twelve to 
fourteen glasses a day. If the average 
person drinks only zwo or three glasses 
daily, he will surely suffer from this “dry” 
habit. He can improve his chances by 
liberal drinking ot milk, and by eating 
generous quantities of fruits and vege- 
tables; but as he is not likely to make up 
the deficiency in these ways, it will be 
much safer for him to increase the amount 
of “straight” water he drinks. 
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The Four Common- 
est Complexes and 
How to Get Rid 
of Them 


(Continued from page 39) 


“When he came into the room where I | 
was waiting I could hardly believe my 
eyes. This dangerous desperado looked | 
like a mild and inoffensive boy! And that | 
was what he really was, or eat he would | 
have been but for an unconscious motive 
which was at the bottom of the whole 
thing. 

“This was his story: When he was a | 
child, his mother died and his father mar- 
ried again. His stepmother was a widow 
with two or three sons of her own. She 
resented and disliked this boy; and, as | 
his father was away a good deal, she | 
treated her stepchild very unkindly, even | 
cruelly. His stepbrothees, who were 
older and stronger than he was, bullied 
him and made his life a perfect nightmare 
of fear and pain. | 

“That boy developed a fear complex, | 
if you want to call it that. Yet, under | 
other conditions, he wouldn’t have been 
the shrinking, terrified creature he was 
then. So there was a mental conflict! 
His mind struggled against the idea that 
he was a coward. To combat that idea, 
he would imagine himself doing bold and 
reckless things. It was simply his at- 
tempt'to escape from the feeling that he 
was a coward. 

“Finally, he ran off. He found his way 
to the Southwest; and there he became 
the ‘terrible desperado’ who apparently 
did not know what fear was. Yet the 
thing that drove him to this was fear, and 
nothing else. He was trying to escape his 
sense of fear and to prove that he wasn’t 
a coward. That boy was simply bent on 
getting away from the horrible humiliation 
he had suffered for years.” 


I ASKED Doctof Williams what are the 

commonest of these complexes, or deep 
feelings, which have so powerful effect on 
our lives. He said that they are: Fear, 
Guilt, Shame, and Inferiority. 

“Do many people havethem?” I asked. 

“Probably all of us have something of 
the sort,” he said. “In most cases we 
don’t know we have it, because we have 
tried to escape it by pushing it down into 
our unconscious mind. But these repressed 
feelings largely control our whole attitude 
toward life.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“In various ways; chiefly because we 
try to ‘compensate’ for the feeling, what- 
ever it is—fear, guilt, shame, or infe- 
riority. And this compensation, which we 
laboriously build up, may be something 
very fine and noble. On the other hand, 
as in the case of the prisoner I just told 
you about, it may be something bad. 

“I might analyze you, for example, and 
tell you that some striking characteristic 
of yours is the result of one of these four 
deep feelings I have mentioned; and you 
might say, ‘Why, that is the characteristic 
ee helped me more than anything 
else! 
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Fight Acid Decay at 
THE DANGER. LINE 


The Danger Line on your teeth is where the 
protective enamel, stops, and the soft, bony 
structure begins. Normally it should be covered 
by the gums. But actually, in most adult’s 
mouths, the gums have receded, leaving it ex- 
posed. 

Mouth acids, formed by the fermentation of 
tiny food particles, attack this soft structure 
readily, causing Acid Decay. 

Decay at The Danger Line spreads rapidly, 
infecting the gums. Pus pockets or abscesses 
form around the roots of the teeth, and the 
poisonous products from these may be absorbed 
into the system, causing rheumatism, heart-dis- 
ease and other serious conditions. 

For generations dentists and physicians have 
prescribed milk of magnesia as the best product 
available to neutralize mouth acidity and to 
prevent Acid Decay. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream is made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia, pleasantly flavored. Its use 
promptly neutralizes all mouth acids at The 
Danger Line and elsewhere, protecting the teeth 
from decay and the gums from disease. It also 
cleans and polishes the teeth beautifully. 

No other tooth paste combines the same es- 
sentials. You can enjoy this complete tooth protec- 
tion only by using Squibb’s Dental Cream. If your 
druggist cannot supply you, mail us the coupon 
with ten cents for a generous trial size tube. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dept. 6-A 

P. O. Box 1215, City Hall Station, New York 
Enclosed please find ten cents to cover cost of Wrapping 
and mailing a generous size sample tube of Squibb’s 
Dental Cream 
Name 
Address 
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Copyright 1924, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
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Make home beautiful...protect home beauty...with Acme Quality 


Houses, like folks, 
need new clothes 


OES your home need new clothes this spring? 

Or is it already all it should be... neat and 

trim and self-respecting ...a home worthy of the 

children who live within. ..a beautiful home that 
the whole neighborhood frankly envies? 


Thousands of home lovers will te 1 you that the 
use of Acme Quality Paints and Varnishes affords 
the most economical and the most satisfactory 


method of creating and protecting home beauty. 
For forty years, the paint and varnish products bearing this 
name have been recognized as the standard of the industry. 


Because the protection Acme Quality products afford is so 
effective, and because the beauty they assure is so lasting, 
thousands of dealers sell them and thousands of painters 
apply them. See coupon. 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished 
or finished in any way, there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit 
the purpose. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 

Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 

Kansas City Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo 

Nashville Birmingham Richmond, Va. Fort Worth 

Dallas Topeka Salt Lake City Portland San 
Francisco Los Angeles 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints- Enamels- Stains- Varnishes -fòr every si uface 
Value of this coupon—l1ic to $1.00 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. 34, Detroit, Michigan | 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—l1bc for each 30c to 35c sample can checked. (Only one sample of each product supplied at 
this special price. Print dealer's name and your name.) 


Dealer's name | 


Acme Quality Varnis i 
Check «ne or more: l 
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“This may be true, too. Suppose, for 
instance, that when you were a child you 
stole something. It might have been a 
dime you saw lying on the table; it might 
have been only a piece of cake. Most 
children do take little things like that; 
penip only once or twice, but they do it. 

was talking to a class of young women 
once, and J asked all those who ever had 
stolen anything, when they were children, 
to raise their hands. Practically everyone 
in the class raised her hand. 

“Well, suppose your mother caught you 
in something of that sort. She lectured 
you about how dreadful it was to be dis- 
honest. She told your father, and he was 
horrified. You were sent to bed without 
your supper and you cried yourself to 
sleep, because you felt like an outcast 
whom everybody despised, or would de- 
spise, if your deed were known. 

“An experience like that is quite enough 
to have a lifelong effect on you. It gave 
you an intolerable feeling of shame. Please 
notice that word ‘intolerable.’ I mean 
precisely that. It was so painful that you 
couldn’t endure it, and you got rid of it by 
what we call ‘intentionally forgetting’ it. 
That is, you drove it into your uncon- 
scious mind. Then you set to work to 
‘compensate’ for it. The result may be 
that you became almost absurdly honest. 
You wouldn’t take even a pin that didn’t 
belong to you. You would hate to bor- 
row a nickel for car fare, lest you forget 
to pay it back. And so on. 

“That’s one way in which your un- 
conscious deep feeling of shame might af- 
fect your life in a very good way. But 

ou might react in just the opposite way. 

lingled with your feelings of shame when 
you were caught, there might be resent- 
ment. You knew you weren’t bad and 
| wicked, as your mother and father said 
you were. And in’your shame and rebel- 
lion you might go on taking things that 
| didn’t belong to you, partly to uphold 
| your idea that it wasn’t a wicked thing. 
And so you might become really dis- 
honest, all the time telling yourself that 
you were honest. 


“TAKE the so-called inferiority com- 
plex. Millions of people have it. They 
get it in various ways. Cialdren who are 
always being criticized at home; one child, 
for instance, who is always being told that 
he is dull, or awkward, or unpopular. 
Very often, when there are two children 
in a family one of them is always being 
held up as a model to the other one: ‘Why 
can’t you be like Johnny?’ or, ‘Mary, d» 
try to be as nice as Dorothy!’ 

“When that sort.of thing goes on, per- 
haps for years, a child is almost certain 
to get a deep feeling of inferiority which 
will control its whole future. It may 
‘compensate’ by striving to excel in every 
possible way, and so become a really won- 
derful person. Or the compensation may 
take the form of apparent vanity. Many 
a person who is considered conceited and 
egotistical is simply trying to escape his 
deep unconscious feeling of inferiority. 
That is one of the commonest results. 

“Still others never succeed in compen- 
sating at all. They go through life, un- 
happy and unsuccessful, simply because 
of early emotional experiences which made 
them feel they were inferior to other 
people. They have no confidence in them- 
selves. They are afraid to take an oppor- 
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tunity, even when it comes. And their 
unconscious motive is simply a fear of 
failure. 

“Tt is pathetic, even tragic. Many of 
these people have just as great natural 
ability as others whe achieve important 
things. They know this. If you could 
look into their minds you would find they 
are always picturing themselves doing 
great things; they imagine themselves 
filling high places in business, making 
hosts of friends, speaking in public, being 
elected to ofice—excelling in whatever it 
is that they particularly want to do. 

“The tragedy is that they probably 
could excel if it were not for the uncon- 
scious motive that keeps them back— 
their fear of failure; and this fear is the 
result of some past experience which 
caused a feeling of inferiority that keeps 
telling them they can’t succeed.” 

“Ts there any hope for them?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Doctor Williams; “I think 
there is. The best thing, of course, for 
anyone who finds that he is not managing 
himself and his actions as he should, 
would be to have himself analyzed by a 
competent expert in such matters. Un- 
fortunately, the new psychology is so very 
new that there are not enough of these 
competent experts. As I told you in re- 
gard to the college student who brokedown, 
when a person discovers why he acts the 
way he doesn’t want to act, it is the first 
step toward changing his actions. If he 
sees the motive, and knows what is back 
of it, he can deal with it. 


“JE a person cannot be analyzed by 

someone who is competent to do so, he 
can accomplish a great deal by self-analy- 
sis. If we study the impulses which control 
our actions we are helping ourselves to 
follow reason and not impulse. 

“I had a case, some time ago, of a 
woman who had-a strange aversion to 
going outside her own home. She was 
very popular among her friends and they 
went often to her house. Occasionally 
she went to see them; but no one suspected 
that she had to force herself to do this. 
She told me that she hated even to walk 
on the street, or even to go out on her 
porch where passers-by could see her. 

“We traced it back to this: When she 
was a child something happened of which 
she was terribly ashamed. She brooded 
over it, imagined that other people knew 
it and that they despised her because of 
it. But she put it down in the cellar, so 
to speak, of her unconscious mind and 
apparently forgot it. 

“Years later, something broke down 
the wall that shut off that cellar; and the 
old feeling of shame had its innings again. 
That accounted for her actions. She 
‘didn’t want to have people see her, be- 
cause she unconsciously feared their con- 
tempt. It was an echo of that emotional 
experience in her childhood. She realized 
this when we finally got back to that 
pene And when she saw it was nothing 

ut a ‘hangover’ of that exaggerated 
childish feeling, the whole situation 
cleared up, and she was all right again. 
_ “Let me tell you about a man who was 
in the same prison with the desperado I 
mentioned. He was a big, hulking fellow 
who was serving a sentence for burglary. 
When he came in to see me, he evidently 
wanted me to understand that nobody 
was going to get anything out of him. I 
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a single month. 


Now we want to send you the complete Roto- 
speed Outfit and Service for 10 days’ FREE 
trial. We want you to find out what this outfit 
will do for you. 


Saves Time and Money 


The Rotospeed prints attractively illustrated 
circulars and folders, compelling bulletins, Store 
News, ruled forms, invitations, announcements 
and form letters, quickly and economically—in 
any quantity from twenty to a thousand copies, 
and on any sized paper from a 3x5 inch card to 
an 8'4x16 inch sheet. It prints an entire bulle- 
tin with striking headlines, illustrations, well 
displayed prices and facsimile signature, all in 
one operation and at a small cost. It does 
all of this work without the use of type or cuts, 
without fuss, muss or delay, without an experi- 
enced operator—almost without expense. 

And right now we offer to send you the com- 
plete equipment for 10 days’ FREE trial if you 
will just sign the coupon. 


Successful Ideas Included 


Along with the Rotospeed we will send some 
successful ideas which apply specifically to 
your business or profession—ideas similar to 
those that made a 47% gain in business in 40 
days for Peterman’s—ideas that doubled 
Anderson Bros. business in 4 months—ideas 
that have increased bank footings, lifted long- 
standing church debts and saved hundreds of 
dollars for users everywhere—ideas selected 
from a thousand money-making, money-saving 
ideas—hundreds of attractive illustrations and 
many unusual styles of lettering. We'will tell 
you how to use these ideas so that they will 
prove highly productive and profitable to you. 
And all we ask you to do is accept our liberal 
FREE trial offer. 


Make This Test 
At Our Expense 


Let us send you the complete Rotospseed Outfit 
and some business-producing ideas for 10 days’ 


OTOSP 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
tL ALs 


Cut Expenses~Increase 
A Free Trial Offer to Every 


Business and Professional Man 


If you want to cut expenses, secure many additional dollars on business at a 
reduced sales cost, and increase your profits—if you want to build up bigger 
church, school or lodge attendance and inject new life, new enthusiasm into all meet- 
ings—and do all of this at a big saving of time and money—then accept this 10 days’ 
FREE trial offer by returning the coupon below. 


With a Rotospeed and the Rotospeed Method, McDougald, Outland & Co. 
(retailers) increased their cash sales 86% in three weeks; George K. Birely (manu- 
facturers) increased their sales $25,000 in a year; C. A. Perry (real estate and insur- 
ance) increased his sales 400%; Rev. Joel Gilfillan saved the cost of the Rotospeed in 


` by this investment of $48.50 many users have 
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Profits’ 


FREE trial. Use this outfit as though you 
owned it. Print some circulars, folders, bulle- 
tins and form letters. Send them out. See 
what they will do for you—how much business 
they create—how much time and money they 
save. Then you can decide whether you want 
to keep it or not. If you do, the entire equip- 
ment—machine, and ideas—will only cost you 
$48.50. If you don’t, you can return the outfit 
without feeling the slightest obligation and 
without having spent one penny. 


You Risk Nothing 


All we ask you to do is return the coupon 
below. Indicate whether you want us to send 
the machine and ideas for 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or, a descriptive folder and some typical ideas. 
You risk notbing. And bear this in mind—that 


increased their profits thousands of dollars. 
Others have saved hundreds of dollars. Prove 
to your own satisfattion that the Rotospeed 
and Rotospeed Service will be a big asset to you. 
Take advantage of our liberal offer. Mail the 
coupon at once. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
DEPT. BF-9, DAYTON, OHIO 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Rotospeed Co., Dept. BF-9, Dayton, Ohio 

O Please send me the complete Rotospeed Equipment. 
machine and ideas, for 10 days' FREE trial. 1 will pay $48.50 
or return the outfit at the end of 10 days. 


O Please send me descriptive folder of the Rotospeed, 
full details of your FREE trial offer and ideas that apply 
specifically to my work. This does not obligate me in any 
way. 


(Write or print plainly) 
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USINESS and social life 


in America are 
becoming more and more intertwined. 
Business is the dominant interest among 
big men, and efficiency ways and methods 
are under discussion far beyond the limits 
of plant and office. Under these condi- 
tions has the Royal Typewriter arrived 
and flourished. Its speed, endurance and 
clean-cut presswork have installed it par- 
ticularly in the service of industrial leaders, 
and kept it there in the face of all competition. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Bldg., 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the Work.” 
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Trade Mark 


TYPEWRITERS 


didn’t know just how to tackle him, so I 
gained time by making a rather foolish 
remark. I sakes up at him with a little 
smile and said, ‘Just between ourselves, 
are you a real burglar?’ 

“For some reason that got over all 
right. He grinned, and said, ‘Naw! I 
ain't. . I was just a lookout for the fellows 
that did the job.’ Then he went on, ‘I’m 
through with burglary anyhow. There 
ain’t enough in it. Hold-ups! Thats 
where you get the stuff. A hundred 
thousand dollars or nothin’! That’s my 
motto when I get out o’ here!’ 

“Well,” said Doctor Williams, “that 
sounded like a tough fellow, didn’t it? A 
real criminal. But this was his story: 
His mother died when he was born; and 
his father put him in an orphan asylum. 
He had very little chance to learn any- 
thing there, and he wasn’t happy. But 
that hadn’t made him what he was. The 
secret of it was this: He found out, years 


| later, that his father had married again 


and had a home and children. Do you 
see? The boy hadn’t resented being put 
in an asylum so long ‘as ‘he thought his 
father hadn’t a home for him. But when 
he discovered that his father did have a 
home, in which he brought up his other 
children, this boy was hurt to the very 
depths of his soul. The bitterness of that 
realization made him feel anger against the 
whole world. No one cared for him. Why 
should he care for anybody? 

“But that’ wasn’t all. Do you know 
why he was bent on getting ‘a hundred 
thousand dollars or nothin’ ’!. . . Because 
he wanted a son; and he wanted a lot of 


| money, so that he could give his son the 


home and the care he had been denied; he 
wanted to be able to lavish on his boy all 
that he himself had longed for and 
dreamed of having. That was the un- 
conscious motive back of what would 
appear on the surface to be brutal crim- 
inality. . 

“A thing like that should be a lesson to 
us. Why do people do what we condemn 
them for? Why do we ourselves do things 
which our sober judgment tells us are 
wrong or at least foolish? If we would 
only dig down below the surface and un- 
cover the hidden motives for these ac- 
tions! Then we could begin to set our- 
selves and other people on a better course. 


“T SAID that the commonest of these 

deep feelings, which the average person 
calls complexes, are fear, guilt, shame, 
and inferiority. In a way, they all pro- 
duce fear of some sort. A sense of guilt, 
or of shame, makes you afraid that people 
will suspect you of something unworthy. 
A sense of inferiority makes you afraid of 
failure, or of not appearing to advantage, 
or of not being able to win friends. 

“But if you find that you have one of 
these fears, the thing to do is to drag it 
out of its hiding place. Try to discover 
how it had its beginning. Don’t get the 
idea that you were born with that feeling. 
People are not born cowards, or liars, or 
thieves, or anything of that kind. They 
are made cowards and liars and thieves by 
experiences which produce intense emo- 
tional reactions. The way to cure others, 
or to cure yourself, of these traits which 
seem to be a very part of you, is to try 
to uncover the experiences which caused 
them. 

“Even though you can’t succeed in 


It Took Ed Hines 16 Years to “Put Across” One Idea, by Nert M. CLARK 


doing this, you can at least tell yourself 
that there was such an experience. You 
can tell yourself, too, that practically 
everybody around you has diese deep 
feelings; that some people ‘compensate’ 
for them by cultivating traits which give 
the lie to their particular repressed feeling, 
and that you can do the same. 

“You know a man, for instance, who is 


brilliantly successful. But it is very likely | 


that the driving force within that man 
comes from the desire’to escape a sense of 
inferiority which was the result of some 
intense humiliation years ago. You know 
another man who isn’t afraid of anything. 


But it is quite possible that, at some time | 


or other, he was afraid; he believed him- 
self a coward; and, because that was an 
intolerable idea, he has spent his life prov- 
ing to himself that he is not a coward. 
“And so I could go on; showing how it 
is possible to compensate for these unwel- 
come feelings. That is the way out of our 
complexes. Look for your Unconscious 
Motive. When you find it, harness it and 
make it work for you, instead of against 
you. . 


THE above article will be followed 
next month by another interview 
with Doctor Williams on the subject 
of “Why Queer People Are Queer.” 
The particular variety of ‘‘queer 
people” he will describe is quite 
common. You may have some of 
them in your own family—or may 
be one of them yourself. At any 
rate, you will be interested in the 
extraordinary things Doctor Wil- 
liams tells about them. 


It Took Ed Hines 16 
Years to“Put Across” 
One Idea 


(Continued from page 45) 


pet double wages. I’ll have your meals 
rought in. It will be a hard grind, I 
promise you. You’ve probably never 
worked so hard before, and maybe you 
never will again. You'll be nearly dead 
when you get through. But you'll have 
something to show for it. How about it?’ 

“““Lead us to it!’ they said. 

“They worked straight through until 
the job was done. 
plenty of time. Because we made a game 
of it, they did more than ever before; 
and, even with the extra money I paid 
them, the work actually cost me less per 
unit than if done under ordinary pressure 
at the regular price. 

“To get that job through for Mr. Joy, 
I had to rent space in ten different fac- 
tory buildings, hire nearly three hundred 
extra employees, convince a truck owner 
that I wanted to hire ten of his trucks and 
not 57x, and exert every ounce of ingenuity 
I possessed to get the tremendous mailing 
into the post office But we did it, and on 
time, too.” 

That’s the spirit in which Hines tackles 
ererig 

“I'd rather go around a brick wall than 
through it, every time,” he told me. “But 
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‘To your teeth and gums, hasty eating is 
almost as great an enemy as is soft food. 
For hasty eating reduces the mechanical 
stimulation that your gums get from food. 
Chew your food well. It’s as good for your 
gums as itis for your digestion. 


How soft foods, hastily eaten, cause 
your toothbrush to “show pink” 


ESEARCHES prove that we, 

as a nation, give more atten- 
tion to our teeth than any other 
people in the world. 

And yet, in spite of this, and in 
spite of the fact that our dental pro- 
fession is acknowledged to be far 
and away the superior of any other, 
general tooth health is not increas- 


Your dentifrice must not neg 


THIS modern food of ours may be deli- 
cious; but it’s soft. It does not give the 
brisk exercise that rough, coarse food once 
gave. It does not stir your gums to health. 
Probably you eat it hastily. That, too, cheats 
the gums of exercise, of stimulation. Gums 
become softand pampered. The toothbrush 
begins to “show pink.” And then follows 
that train of tooth troubles showing such 
an alarming rate of increase today— those 
troubles whose source is a weakened gum 
structure, and whose course, if unchecked, 
leads straight from gingivitis to pyorrhea. 


How Ipana helps to build 
sound gum tissue 


Recognizing the great need for fighting 
soft and bleeding gums, thousands of den- 
tists now use and prescribe Ipana Tooth 
Paste. Many practitioners have written us 
that in especially stubborn cases of bleed- 
ing gums, they prescribe a thorough daily 
massage of the gums with Ipana after the 
regular brushing with Ipana. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE. 


—made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 


ing. Troubles of the gingiva (gum 
structure) seem to be on the rise. 


Undoubtedly, the lack of hard 
physical work and the racking ner- 
vous tension of modern life, are 
partly to blame, but the greatest 
foe to the health of your teeth and 
your gums is the food that you eat. 
It does not stimulate your gums. 


lect the health of your gums 


For in strengthening soft gums and heal- 
ing bleeding gums, Ipana hasa very specific 
virtue. It contains ziratol, a positive anti- 
septic and germicide, and a preparation 
with a recognized hemostatic value. 
Throughout the country ziratol is used by 
dentists, after extraction, to allay the bleed- 
ing of the wound, to heal infected tissue, 
and to restore to irritated and congested 
gums their normal tonicity. Indeed, Ipana, 
in the relatively short time that it has been 
before the profession, has proved itself to be 
the great enemy of the “‘ pink” toothbrush. 


Send for a trial tube free 


From the sample, you can judge, not only 
the healing effect of Ipana, not only its 
fine, free-from-grit consistency, not only 
its remarkable power to clean safely and 
thoroughly, but you can judge, too, its 
delightful flavor and clean taste. For Ipana 
is a perfect proof that a tooth paste need 
not have an unpleasant taste, in order to 
be a beneficial agent. 


RISTOL-MYERS CO., 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. l 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or ob- 
ligation on my part. t 
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Four out of Five 
are marked 


Be the one who outwits Pyorrhea 
—use Forhan’s twice daily 


Study the crowd as it hurries to and fro. Four 
out of five over forty years of age, and thousands 
younger, will pay Pyorrhea’s toll. 


Don’t wait for bleeding gums—Nature’s warning. 
Check Pyorrhea before it begins. Go to your den- | N 
tist regularly for tooth and gum inspection. And 
brush your teeth at least twice daily with Forhan’s 
For the Gums. 


This refreshing dentifrice, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help to prevent Pyorrhea 
or check its progress. It will keep your mouth 
clean and healthy, preserve your teeth, safeguard 
your health. Used and recommended by fore- 
most dentists everywhere. 


This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one thal many 
thousands have found beneficial for years. For 
your own sake, make sure that you gel it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan's For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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RJ-Forhan DDS 
Forhan Company 
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if there isn’t any other way, I'll go 
through!” 

One time the International Longshore- 
men, Marine, and Transport Workers of 
the World were holding a convention in 
Toledo. They wanted printed reports of 
their daily proceedings for distribution to 
members the following day. That is, they 
wanted a printed account of Tuesday’s 
doings, for instance, to be in the hands of 
members on Wednesday morning. It was 
such a big job that no printer in Toledo 
was fini tes would undertake it. 

“PIL do it for you,” Hines told them, 
even though his plant was located in De- 
troit. 

“How can you?” the secretary asked. 

“ Never mind how. Leave that to me.” 


HINES gotthe job And he delivered ac- 
cording to his promise. But in order to 
do it, he had to be reporter, editor, proof- 
reader, and printer. The daily sessions in 
Toledo lasted from nine in the morning 
until four in the afternoon. Hines was on 
hand each morning at nine, took down the 
ptoceedings, and edited his report as he 
went along. 

“The first day, counting various com- 
mittee reports, we had a big batch of 
copy,” he told me. “In the printing, it 
ran to one hundred and twenty-eight pages 
of small type. After that we never had 
less than thirty-two pages a day, and 
often there were forty-eight or sixty-four 
pages. 

“This is how I worked: At four o’clock 
each day, when the sessions were over, I 
went to my room in the hotel and took a 
nap. I was roused at six o’clock, jumped 
into a taxi and caught the Detroit train. 
On the train I revised the copy and got it 
all ready for setting-up. The linotype 
operators were waiting for me at the plant, 
and got busy at once. I took another 
short nap on a cot I had at the office, until 
a few galleys had been struck off. Then I 
was waked up, read proof and made cor- 
rections directly in the type, made up, and 
locked up the forms. 

“ About midnight, the pressmen arrived. 
The locked-up fhas were partly ready 
for them to start with. They began print- 
ing as soon as possible. Usually they 
finished the required number of copies at 
about six-thirty or seven in the morning, 
just in time to enable me to catch a train 
for Toledo, and to lay the freshly printed 
proceedings on the secretary’s desk before 
the session opened. 

“This kept up for ten days; and after 
the first day or so I became used to it and 
didn’t mind. Besides, it was worth while. 
I got the order for printing the proceed- 
ings in book form. That was what I was 
really after; and those fifteen thousand 
books made a tidy piece of business. This 
experience reminds me of a remark I re- 
member reading somewhere, that you 
never do as muchas you can until you 
have to do more than you possibly can. 

“You know,” Mr. Hines went on, “it’s 
a wonder to me more people won’t put 
themselves out to do the unusual and 
unexpected thing. It’s what gets business 
and makes people notice you. Nobody 
gets anywhere, of, course, unless he can 
deliver the goods. But you must first 
get the order or you won't have a chance to 
deliver. 

“I seemed to understand that in busi- 
ness right from the start. My family 
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moved to Detroit when I was nine years 
old. We didn’t have any money to speak 
of, and before I finished high school fT got 
a regular job in a printing shop—the 
shop of which I am one of the principal 
owners to-day. They paid me a dollar 
and a half a week to run errands. 

“But I didn’t run errands more than 
two or three days. I looked on myself as 
one of the mainstays of the business right 
from the start! The second day I stopped 
at the drug store where my family sade 
went up to the proprietor, and said: 

“<Mr. Dwight, I’ve started to learn the 
printing business. I know you sometimes 
have printing to be done. You know me 
and my family. The next time you have 
any printing, I wish you’d give my firm a 
trial.’ 

“*That’s fair enough!’ he replied. ‘The 
fact is, Ed, I’ve got some work I want 
done right away.’ 

“He gave me, then and there, my first 
order. I walked on air! I was about the 
most important person in that neighbor- 
hood, in my own estimation. I tried the 
same plan on the butcher and the baker, 
and I managed to get orders from both of 
them. I brought in eighty-seven dollars’ 
worth of business that first week; and in 
our shop, which operated only two small 
presses, that was really quite a good lot of 
orders. 

“Tve often wondered why more young 
men don’t go ahead and do something like 
that. Clerks in stores, for instance, could 
let their friends know where they work, 
and solicit business from them. It’s one 
sure way to get out of the rut and be 
noticed.” 


EFORE he had been in the shop three 

years, Hines had become a practical 
printer, and could do any job about the 
place. But he didn’t forget that selling 
must come before producing. He bor- 
rowed three hundred and fifty dollars and 
bought an interest in the business; a little 
later he borrowed a thousand dollars and 
bought a half interest. And he swung his 
influence increasingly in favor of malin 
a good product and selling it. The result 
is that the business which he was able to 
buy into for this trifling amount—though 
the amount seemed large enough to him at 
the time!—is to-day worth several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

“Tve always thought,” Mr. Hines con- 
fessed, “that for a full life a man needs 
a good job, a good hobby, and a good 
religion. And I think it’s just as impor- 
tant to fight for one as for the other. As 
for odk apee anything new, you've al- 
ways got a fight on your hands. You’ve 
even got to fight the people you want to 
benefit The farmers were the ones we 
had difficulty in convincing when we 
started building roads. I don’t know 
why. Certainly they have benefited far 
more than anybody else. I knew from the 
start they would, and told them so. 

“Our first success came as far back as 
1893, when we succeeded in getting on the 
statute books of the state a law permitting 
any county to build good roads under cer- 
tain provisions of the law. The counties 
had to accept the law by vote. But be- 
fore there could be any vote, the supervi- 
sors had to submit the question; if they 
wouldn’t, a vote could be forced by a 
petition containing the signatures of at 
least ten freeholders in each township. 
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To Find Out How Thousands 
Are Making Big Incomes 


W T8 just a few strokes of a pen—30 
seconds of effort—you can set the 
machinery in motion that will put you in 
touch with the greatest money-making 
opportunity of your life. 


Just Fill In And Mail The Coupon 


If there ever was a Passport to Success 
it is the coupon below. Thousands who 
have mailed it have proved it. Thousands 
more will prove it. Why not YOU. 

There is nothing obligatory about mail- 
ing the coupon. It is simply the first step— 
investigation. You have to satisfy yourself 
after you get the evidence before taking the 
next step. And the next step, if followed 
through, can easily mean for you a full 
measure of financial independence—any- 
where from $5,000 to $10,000 a year and up. 

Isn’t it worth 30 seconds of your time to 
send for the proof that this is your one 
chance to earn the biggest money of your life? 


What 30 Seconds’ Effort 
Brought These Men 


Here are some cases, typical of hundreds in our 
files. Ellis Sumner Cook, Chicago, mailed in the 
coupon when he was earning only $25 a week. 
Last year he earned $9,000. Chas. Berry, Winterset, 
Iowa, a farm hand, earning $60 a month, found 
his earnings around $1,000 a month as a result of 
mailing in the coupon. ‘‘Last week my earnings 
amounted to $554.37. Phis week will go over $400,” 
writes F. Wynn, Portland, Ore. From $100 a month 
as a stenographer to $100 a week was the experi- 
ence of H. D. Miller, Chicago. O. H. Malfroot, 
Boston, Mass., stepped into a $10,000 position. 


WHAT IS THE SECRET? 


Of course, you want to know how these big in- 
creases in earning power were possible. The an- 
swer is—salesmanship. 

Although none of these men had ever sold a 
thing in their lives, we took them without experi- 
ence or training of any kind and in a short period 
of time made Master Salesmen of them. 


The National Salesmen’s Training 
Association Can Do This For You 


If this big organization of Master Salesmen 
and Sales Managers had raised the salaries of only 
a few men, then you might call it luck. But for 
seventeen years it has been taking men from all 
walks of life and mentally equipping them to be- 


come “star” salesmen. Thousands are now enjoy- 
ing Teal success as a result of this amazing system 
of Training and Service. 


Big Opportunities In Salesmanship 


It might surprise you to know that the N.S.T.A. 
Employment "Bering Department received calls 
last year for over 50,000 salesmen. Wholesalers, 
jobbers and manufacturers all over the North 
American continent continually recruit their sales 
forces from among the ranks of our Members. 
Surely this is a tribute to the efficiency of our 
System of Training. 

_ Salesmanship offers you big rewards. The men 
in the shops and routine workers can never make 
as much as the men who sell the products and the 
merchandise. The profits of any company depend 
on the efforts and ability of the men on the sales 
force. Is it any wonder then, that employers bid 
for the services of trained salesmen? 


Get The Facts—And A Free Book 


Don't let the idea of a big income, the thought 
of traveling around the country and meeting 
worthwhile people, make you think that the job 
is beyond you. Keep an open mind on this subject 
—at least until you have received all the facts—and 
a remarkable free book, ‘‘Modern Salesmanship.”’ 

This book explains why thousands have aqaigkly 
succeeded in the selling field, how it is easy for 
you to make big money once you are in possession 
of the Secrets of Selling. It will explain how the 
National Demonstration Method and the N.S.T.A. 
System of Electives play a big part in the success 
of our members. Many other interesting and valu- 
able facts can be found in this book, including 
many truly amazing stories of real success due 
to this complete, practical and world-renowned 
System of Ralesiagnahip Training. 

Just 30 seconds of effort may mean the turning 
point in your career. So here’s 
the coupon—the same one that 
has enabled thousands to get 
ahead. Why not mail it before 
you do anything else? 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION == 
Dept. 23-D Chicago, Tl. TARNE association 
«=a ee EE 


= 
National Salesmen’s Training Assn. ' H 
pt 23-D, 53 West Jackson Blvd. 3 
i 
1 
I 


AND per Ni 
SALESMANSHIP 


De 
Chicago, Ill. 


Name.......... 
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cMore important 


than soap and water 


E is happy because he is healthy; 
and health depends on internal 


cleanliness. A clean skin helps to pro- 
tect the body from germs from without. 
But internal cleanliness prevents the 
creation of dangerous poisons within the 


body. 


Internal cleanliness means freedom from 
clogged intestines—regular and thorough 
elimination of food waste from the body. 
A clogged intestinal system is a sure fore- 
runner of disease. Here start minor ail- 
ments—each of which takes toll of your 
health and vitality. Poisons flood your 
system. Vital organs are affected. Your 
power of resistance is lowered. Health, 
even life itself, is threatened. 


In faulty elimination, due to clogging, 
say intestinal specialists, lies the pri- 
mary cause of more than three-quarters 
of all illness, including the gravest dis- 
eases of life. 


Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come faulty elimination, says a noted 


REGUS PAT.OFR 


For Internal Cleanliness 


authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition and 
often lead to permanent injury. 


Medical science through knowledge of 
the intestinal tract gained by X-ray ob- 
servation has found at last in /ubrication 
a means of overcoming faulty elimina- 
tion. The gentle lubricant, Nujol, pene- 
trates and softens the hard food waste 
and thus hastens its passage through and 
outof the body. Thus it brings internal 
cleanliness. 


Not a Medicine 


Nujol is not a laxative and cannot cause 
distress. Nujol is used in leading hos- 
pitals and is prescribed by physicians 
throughout the world for the relief of 
faulty elimination in people of all ages. 


Don't give disease a start. Adopt this 
habit of internal cleanliness. Nujol is 
not a medicine. Like pure water, it is 
harmless. Take Nujol as regularly as you 
brush your teeth or wash your face. For 
sale by all druggists. 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 
Nujol, Room 829-F, 7 Hanover Sq., New York 


For this coupon and to cents, stamps or coin, to cover 
packing and postage, please send me a trial bottle of 
Nujol and 16-page booklet, “Faulty Elimination." 
(For booklet only, check here (] and send without 
moncy.) 


“The supervisors in Wayne County 
wouldn’t sina the question; so we had 
to go around and get signatures. In the 
cities and villages we had no difficulty. 
But out in the country it was almost im- 
possible to get ten signatures in each 
township. We worked incessantly on this 
for a number of years, and it was not until 
1905 that Wayne County voters finally 
had a chance to express their wishes. 


“THE same kind of thing happened 

right inour business. Fora long time it 
had been accepted as a fixed rule thata 
printer should charge so much for ma- 
terials, so much for labor, and so much for 
overhead or fixed charges; then he was 
supposed to add about twenty-five per 
cent for profit and bill the customer for 
whatever it all came to. 

“I couldn’t find out why we charged the 
amount we did charge for labor. And no- 
body could give me any explanation, ex- 
cept that everybody always had charged 
that much. I discovered, however, that 
out of the twenty-five per cent that was 
added to the bill as our supposed profit, 
we actually got about one per cent. 
wanted to know where the rest went, so I 
improvised and installed a crude cost 
system. It was the first one in a printing 
plant in Michigan. When I knew what 
the costs actually were, I told my as- 
sociates. 

. “*That can’t be right,’ they said. 

“Why not?’ I asked. ‘Show me what’s 
wrong with the figures.’ 

“They couldn’t show me, but still they 
insisted there must be an error, because, 
for years and years, they had been using 
the old figures! I had a regular fight to 
convince them these figures were wrong. 

“Tt’s a fact that only about two per 
cent of all the workers in this world are 
what you’d call leaders—foremen, super- 
intendents, managers, proprietors, and so 
on. And that’s largely true because the 
rest of the population is simply dead set 
against accepting new things, even those 
that are worthwhile, without a kick. 

“T never figure that it’s possible to in- 
troduce a new thing at one jump. I’m 
satished with a little progress for the time 
being, so long as it leads in the right direc- 
tion. And five had some curious cases 
showing how a thing that’s intelligently 
fostered finally wins out, in spite of all 
obstacles. 

“A number of years ago I conceived 
that, in addition to having good roads, we 
ought to plant trees along the highways to 
make them pleasant and beautiful. We 
managed to get a law passed that would 
allow us to do this. But that law had a 
sting in its tail. It provided that we 
could not pay more than twenty-five cents 
for a tree. 

“Of course that made the law useless to 
us. But we accepted it as it stood, be- 
cause it was at least a step in the right 
direction. We kept on talking and adver- 
tising the idea of trees along the highways, 
and not long ago there came an over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of it, and the 

eople forced them to change the law. 
ast year we made a start and planted 
over eight thousand trees, which, some of 
these days; will make our roads mighty 
attractive. 

“Another case was very similar. Sev- 
eral years ago I conceived that a county 
needs parks just as much as cities do. We 
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got a law permitting us to provide parks. 
ut that law also had a sting in its tail. 
It provided that we could not spend more 
than a thousand dollars for the purchase 
of park property in any one year. Of 
course that made the law useless. But the 
idea germinated in the public mind for six 
years or so, we keeping it to the fore all the 
time, and a while ago a wealthy young 
man came forward with a proposal to give 
the county a great tract of land for a park. 

“The property was worth over half a 
million dollars, ae it was offered under 
terms which involved repealing the un- 
favorable sections of the old law. The 
public mind was so strongly in favor of 
accepting this magnificent gift that there 
was a great clamor, and the law had 
to be changed. County parks have begun 
to be a real thing here. Things that are 
right can’t be permanently impeded. 

“A well-thought-out plan is just as 
necessary as persistence and hard work. 
Years ago, when we first undertook to 
build roads in Wayne County, we laid out 
a plan looking far into the future. We 
found that eighty per cent of the traffic 
used only twenty-five per cent of the 
roads. So, starting from Detroit, we 
mapped the kind of road system that 
seemed to be needed, and laid out a 
building program which, we figured, 
might take twenty-five years to complete. 
Our idea was to have so many paved roads 
that nobody in the county, no matter 
where he might be located, would be more 
than three miles from a good road. 


s WE HAVE nearly completed the plan. 
But we had to fight to keep from be- 
ingswitched off! Oneof the things we had to 
contend with was the efforts Sf Some indi- 
viduals to get roads built past their out- 
of-the-way property, leaving the really 
important thoroughfares in the mud. 

“We met that time after time. We 
would go before the supervisors with our 
program and ask to have our expenditures 
approved; and then it would come out 
that Mr. So-and-so, usually a politician, 
had intimated to several of the supervi- 
sors that he expected a particular stretch 
of road to be built, even if it didn’t fit in 
with our plans. 

“<All right, gentlemen,’ I’d say, ‘we've 
laid out our program, which calls for all 
the money available. Now, if you want 
us to build the stretch for Mr. So-and-so, 
we'll just cut out the stretch in your 
district, Mr. Smith’ (Smith being one of 
the supervisors); ‘that will leave us the 
required amount of money.’ 

“Smith, of course, indignantly pro- 
tested. 

“*Very well, then,’ Pd say, “perhaps 
we had better make the cut in your dis- 
trict, Mr. Jones.’ 

“Jones, of course, also protested. In 
the end, somebody inevitably suggested 
that the commissioners had evidently 
given the matter deep study and probably 
we knew best, and they voted unanimous- 
ly to approve our plans as they were 
sabiti. 

“There’s one thought that gives me a 
lot of comfort. You know this country of 
ours, the United States, has fought sev- 
eral wars and lost a whale of a lot of 
battles; but we never yet lost a war! One 
way or another, I’ve lost a lot of battles. 
But I tried never to lose the Zast one! 
That would have meant losing the war.” 
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The POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE | 


COMPANY 


FA ‘*Growing like 
a bank” 


“Its policy- 
holders are 
its depositors” 


“Agents 
do not bring 
them in” 


Words of praise 
from 
those who know 


(SCENE: After dinner at the Club; Banker Allwyn is chatting 
with Goodsell, a real estate broker, formerly a life-insurance 
man, and the question of insurance protection comes up.) 


Allwyn: “After all, brother Goodsell, I want to Allwyn: “What do you consider the strong 
tell you something which is a sure boost for the points that helped the Postal win out?” 
business you used to be in, and that is when a Goodsell: “Well, low cost, dealing direct with 


man asks me for credit I always ask him how much 
life insurance he carries.” 

Goodsell: “And I reckon you also ask him what 
companies he’s in.” 

Allwyn: “Oh, I don’t bother so much about the 
companies; like the churches, they’re all good; they 
have to be, don’t they?” 

Goodsell: “Sure thing. State supervision looks 
out for that.” that 
Allwyn: “Of course the oldest companies are 
mentioned more ‘requently, but the comparatively 
younger ones also bob up pretty often, and par- 
ticularly the Postal Life.” 
Goodsell: “Why, the Postals not so very 
young. I remember because I used to fight it 15 
years ago.” 

Allwyn: “Twas sound from the start, wasn’t 
iw” 


the public, and the privilege to pay premiums 
monthly if one so desires; then there’s a 94% 
annual dividend d 
there’s a free medical examination through the 
Company t Health Bureau which helps keep its 
policy hol 

Allwyn: 
Goodsell: 


uaranteed in the policy, an 
ders ‘fit.’” 
“That’s pretty good, isn’t it?” 


? “Sure thing; and I want to tell you 
just as soon as can afford to take out 


another policy, it’s going to be in the Postal.” 


Allwyn: 
. for it’s based on safety, saving, and service. Why, 
the Postal Life is growing just like a bank; its 
licyholders are its depositors—agents do not 
Bring them in. And 
to something else; I’ve carried a Postal Life policy 
for ten years or so myself, but didn’t tell you about 
it, for I just wanted to feel you out.” 


“That seems to me to be good sense, 


now I want to put you wise 


Capel Ney aay Lana de Goodall: ely the rection, 1s they call ity 
aoe: . Why?” was O. K., wasn’t it? 
a re $ Allwyn: “It certainly was and it’s kind of 


“Oh, because it got business direct, 
personally at the Home Office or by mail and 
didn’t .end out agents or have branch offices.” 
Allwyn: “Well, even so, the Company seems 
to have made good all right.” 

Goodsell: “Sure thing; it has policyholders in 
every State, and in Canada, too, and has its own 
building on Fifth Avenue at 43d Street. I believe 
there is no company better known in our country.” 


time 


The foregoing business chat is typical of many 
others that must be taking place, since sim- 
ilar sentiments are reflected in letters that 
come to the Company from far and near, in 
praise of its methods and in appreciation of 
its treatment. It is indeed the Company of 


Safety, Saving, Service 


prenn sean bad 
- To find out what you can save and to rl AM. 4-24 8 
enjoy POSTAL service, simply send in = Postal Life Insurance Company - 
the coupon or write and say: r sir ea tae B 
“Mail me official insurance information as men- a ve., New York . 
tioned in The American Magazine for April.” P Without obligating me, please send A 
In your first letter be sure to give L full insurance" particulars for. my, age.. H 
1. Your full name x T E a LEEA DEAT, a EPE, NEATE a 
2. Your occupation a Address ....... a 
3. The exact date of your birth Nl aione teeta sanoatini u 
t: ko a 
No agent will be sent to visit you. The A Occupation q 
Postal, as stated, has no agents, and the Gr duigishieak a 
resultant commission savings go to you, a TACT Gate of Darth. eee M 
because you deal direct. Kannu: ‘ome 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 5th Ave. (cor. 43d St.), New York, N. Y. 


pleasant to feel that each of us has a highly-prized 
mutual friend in the Postal. Isn’t that so?” 


Goodsell: 
guess, we'll both 


“You've said it, and unless I miss my 
rize the Postal Life more as 


oes on, and there are over 25,000 other 


policyholders who feel the same way.” 


Allwyn: 


cigar. 


“Now you've said it. Have a fresh 
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Are You the Man We 


Want in Your Town? 


Remarkable OpportunitylsExtended 
to One Man in Each Community 
By a Leading Investment House 


TES is an oppor- 
tunity which merits 
the attention of any 
man wishing to increase 
his income by $1,200 
to $12,000 a year. Itis 
an opportunity to rep- 
resent one of the oldest 
and most conservative 
investment houses in 
America. Selling First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
with a record of 39 
years without loss to a 
customer. We are de- 
sirous of appointing a 
substantial business or 
professional man in 
every town as our resi- 
dent representative, 
and offer an association 
that will prove perma- 
nent and profitable. 

$100 to $1,000 T=- j 

a Month Ar A 

This institution offers resident represent- 
atives a chance to make $100 to $1,000 
a month. Some who have been associated 
with us a considerable time are earning eyen 
more. In their communities they have be- 
come recognized as investment counsellors, 
protecting the investments of friends and 
associates by the broad experience and proved 
conservatism of this institution. As such 
investment counsellor the representative we 
select is shown how to test`the safety of 
every investment; how to distinguish high- 
grade securities from speculative ones and 
how to tell what kind of securities are best 
suited to each individual’s investment needs 
and requirements. 

Thus trained, our representative fills a 
truly high place in his community, because 
in every community hundreds of persons 
want toinvest theirsurplusfundsand monthly 
savings safely. They want to know that 
their money will yield a satisfactory return. 
And yet they do not, rightly, want to specu- 
late and risk their money in questionable, 
uncertain enterprises. They realize that 
others become prosperous, by knowing how 
to invest safely, and obtain 6%, 614% and 
7% absolutely without risk. It is these hun- 
dreds in every community our representa- 
tive serves. 


Experience Not Necessary 


We do not require present knowledge of 
investments or finances. We consider char- 
acter and standing in your community the 
important factor. We are known as one of 
the oldest, largest and most reliable invest- 
ment houses in America. Association with 


us‘can be permanent and unquestionably 
profitable—many of ourrepresentatives haye found they 
can easily make $100 to $1,0c0 a month without interfer- 
ing with their present occupations. If you desire an asso- 
ciation like this, and a permanent connection, kindly fill 
out the coupon below at once. An offcer of our institution 
will gladly reply and give you complete information. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
(39 Years Without Loss to a Customer) 
Dept. 74-A 105 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
(39 Years Without Loss to_a Customer) 
Dept. 74-A, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me full particulars concerning the opportuni- 
ties your institution offers to investment representatives 
in my community. 


He Has Faced Death in Polar Seas and 
Burning Tropics 
(Continued from page 48) 


morning the weather cleared, and our 
hopes began to rise. We rushed out to 
take observations; but almost instantly 
the sky became overcast and the wind 
rose again. We were in for it then! There 
was but one forlorn chance,-and that was 
to strike out for the hut. 

“Can you see,” he demanded, “how 
three men could set out to walk without 
accurate guidance of any sort to a point 
seventy miles away and hope to get there? 
©ur chances were one in a thousand. 
Compasses are useless near the South 
Magnetic Pole, you know, because the 
needle spins around and comes to rest 
anywhere. There is a way of calculating 
direction by the sun, but we had no sun. 
And we were starving. 

“We stripped .down to the barest 
necessities, throwing away the dip-circles, 
thermometers, hypsometer, spare cloth- 
ing, and medical and repair kits. I broke 
up my camera, keeping only the lens and 
the films. We retained our scientific 
records, the sleeping bags, the tent and 
one sledge. 

“We marched about ten degrees off the 
wind, which we thought to be coming from 
the south, though we didn’t know if it 
were blowing east or west of south. 
Mind you, that was our only guide, and 
we had to strike a narrow avenue between 
the crevasses of a glacier, the only descent 
to the hut. 

“For twelve hours a day for three days 
we trailed through the blizzard. It re- 
quired a summoning of all of our moral 
force to get out of the sleeping bags each 
morning. ‘Just let’s stop in the bags,’ 
we'd beg ourselves, and then we'd force 
ourselves out, for we knew that sleep 
would merge into death. 

“We comforted each other on the 
march, one chap telling another that it 
was quite all right, we'd win through, 
never mind. 


“(YN THE evening of the third day the 

sun came out. fe was like the rolling 
away of a magic curtain, and behold, 
there was the sea before us! We thought 
we were lost. Then we recognized the 
outlines of Commonwealth Bay, and we 
knew that somewhere along its shore was 
our hut. 

“In order to find the narrow approach 
to the hut through the glacier we started 
west, and as a precaution against pitfalls 
in the ice, we tied ourselves together with 
a rope. It was then that I went snow- 
blind. The pelting of the snow particles 
against my eyeballs as I peered through 
the blizzard on the march made me stone 
blind in one eye and caused the other to 
stream with tears. The pain was ex- 
cruciating. The others were no better off. 
We three blind, starving men tried to pick 
our way through the maze of crevasses in 
the glacier. 

“ Bage walked out on a bridge of snow 
over a bottomless crack, and it gave way 
beneath him. He dangled at the end of 
his rope, and Webb and I, in our ex- 
hausted condition, could scarcely pull him 


out. But he had seen the Mackellar 
Islets and he knew where we were. 

“We were retracing our steps when one 

of us caught sight of a stick in the ice 
marking a five-mile food depot. In a hole 
in the ice under that stick was a supply 
of dog biscuits and chocolate. We 
crawled into the cave and gnawed away 
at the biscuits, but our stomachs were in 
such a weakened condition that we could 
eat little. Then we went peacefully to 
sleep. : 
“Fhe sun came out fine and bright next 
morning, and my eyesight cleared, but 
Bage was blinded b the glare. We 
loaded him on the sledge and hauled him 
down the path, singing our sledging 
song. Our comrades rushed out of the 
hut and carried us poor walking skele- 
tons inside. 


“Tus a curious thing,” Hurley added, 
“but during the whole of that journey I 
felt there was some mysterious power 
guiding us. I’m not very religious, mind 
you, but I had a positive feeling that some 
kind providence that watches over men in 
peril was leading us over that great dis- 
tance to our little hut. 

“Im not alone in that belief,” he has- 
tened to say. “Shackleton had it. He told 
me once that on his racking march with 
two other men across the unnamed gla- 
ciers and mountains of the Antarctic land 
of South Georgia he often felt that there 
were four and not three in his party. ‘I 
had a curious feeling on the march that 
there was another person with us,’ 
Shackleton confessed to me. 

“We lay in the warmth of the hut for a 
week while our strength came back to us, 
and then we went out into the storm again 
to try to find Sir Douglas, who had gone 
on a coastal exploration trip with two 
companions and was now a fortnight over- 
due. We sledged out for fifty miles and 
then returned, building five miles apart 
all along the way great snow mounds 
containing food. 

“Winter was setting in again, and the 
boat had come to take us back. Sir 
Douglas was still unheard from, but the 
boat couldn’t wait, because it might be 
frozen fast any day and we’d be caught in 
the Antarctic for another year. Six men 
were chosen to remain in the Hut to wait 
for him. I sailed for AusfPalia on the 
boat. 

“But one of those snow mounds we had 
built saved Mawson’s life, for he stumbled 
onto it in the blizzard when he was just 
at the end of his rope. Neither of the two 
men who had gone out with him returned. 
One of them plunged into a mighty cre- 
vasse with his sledge and dog team, and 
the other perished of exhaustion on the 
trail. 

“I was home for two weeks when the 
Dutch Packet Shipping Company com- 
missioned me to make a set of illustra- 
tions of the Dutch East Indies and I set 
out immediately for Java. For six 
months I roved about in the tropics with 
a movie camera—quite a change in di- 
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mate to what I had been accustomed to! 

“At Port Moresby, in Papua, I re- 
ceived a wireless message to join the 
Mawson Relief Expedition, and so I set 
off on my second trip to the frozen regions 
of the South Pole. We rescued Sir 
Douglas and came back to Sydney. 

“Now here,” he said, “an extraordi- 
nary change took place in me. J couldn’t 
stand civilization.” 

“Why not?” I asked in surprise. 

“Tt seemed unreal, artificial, insincere. 
Money was the dominant value. I had 
learned how little money really counts. I 
had lived where a dog biscuit was of more 
real worth than a million dollars, and so I 
had very little respect for money. When 
a man is battling for his life, money is no 
good to him. 

“The pictures and the scientific data 
and worn-out clothes were about the only 
tangible things we brought out of the 
Antarctic, but we were rich in memories. 
We had penetrated the veneer of outside 
things. We had ‘suffered, starved, and 
triumphed, groveled down yet grasped at 
glory, grown bigger in the bigness of the 
whole.” We had seen God in His splen- 
dors and we had reached the naked soul 
of man. We had faced death together, 
and we respected one another because of 
the manner in which we faced it.” 

Captain Hurley told me how, his Ant- 
arctic work over for the time, he had 
fitted out two automobiles for an explora- 
tion trip into Australia’s unknown. 

“My association with scientists had 
given me an insight into several branches 
of science,” he said, “and I wanted to 
bring back knowledge of the unexplored 
regions of northern Australia. 

“T took along Francis Birtles, and we 
had been out about five months when the 
most unexpected thing happened: We 
had driven into Bourktown, one of the 
remotest outposts of civilization, to get 
supplies. Lying in the post office was a 
cablegram from London from Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, the famous explorer, asking 
me to report as official photographer to 
the British Antarctic Expedition. It was 
the greatest surprise of my life. 

“f learned afterward how it had come 
about. Sir Ernest’s original plans for 
financing the expedition had fallen 
through, and he was compelled to raise 
twenty thousand pounds. A group of 
British financiers saw the motion pictures 
of the Australasian Antarctic Expedition 
and they told Shackleton that they would 
put up the money if the man who made 
those pictures was engaged as_photogra- 
pher. They were to have a share of the 
picture rights. 


s I JOINED Shackleton in Buenos Aires 
in the fateful month of August, 1914. 
War was declared on the eve of our de- 
arture for the south, and the leader 
instantly offered the whole of his equip- 


ment and personnel to the British Ad- 
miralty. He received a laconic cable in 
reply: 

“ Proceed.” 


“ Accordingly we sailed south and 
pushed the nose of our ship, the ‘ Endur- 
ance,’ into the pack ice of Weddell Sea. 
The object of the expedition was to make 
the first crossing of the Antarctic Conti- 
nent from sea to sea by way of the South 
Pole. 

“For two months we forced our way 


While His Own Affairs Waited 


CHARLTON got to the office full of 
“pep” for the big day’s work ahead. 


He found Goodkin’s widow wait- 
ing, with her husband’s partner. 


The whole morning was taken up 
settling a business dispute that had 
nothing to do with Charlton’s own 
affairs. 


Two years before, Charlton had 
lightly said “Yes” when his friend 
Goodkin asked if he might name him 
as executor in making a new will. It 
seemed a friendly service then, with 
remote chances of his ever being 
called upon to act. But Goodkin was 
suddenly killed in an accident, and 
the full burden of his business and 
family fell upon Charlton. 


When he was asked to serve, 
Charlton should have said: 


“Goodkin, you wouldn’t come to 
me for medical treatment. Why come 


_ to me for the highly specialized serv- 


ice of managing your estate, continu- 
ing your business and safeguarding 
your family’s income if anything hap- 
pens? You may live lőnger than I. 
I might go bankrupt or turn dis- 
honest. This requires business and 
professional knowledge far beyond 
mine, and that of most individuals. 
You want an executor with experi- 
ence, financial responsibility, con- 


tinued existence and supervision by 
the state. Appoint a trust company.” 


It often happens that men are 
named. as executors in their friends’ 
wills without being asked. Had 
Charlton suddenly found himself in 
that position when Goodkin’s will 
was read, he should have given the 
widow the same counsel, adding: 


“T am not compelled to act as ex- 
ecutor simply because your husband 
named me in his will. And I intend 
to refuse for your protection. Even if I 
had the time to spare from my own 
affairs, the administration of an es- 
tate, with a going business to be safe- 


` guarded, is beyond my ability. Ask 


the court to appoint a trust company 
in my place. Your affairs will then be 
taken care of by specialists in the 
management of estates and trusts, 
skilled in handling details without 
lost motion.” 
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safeguarding |} into the New Year 
Nour Family> will you travel with- 
ae out safeguarding 
Jour family’s future? 

Secure a copy of 
this booklet from 
your local trust com- 
ù pany or by writing 
) totheaddress below, 
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| formed on the surface of the water. 


through the broken ice; and then winter 
came down upon us and cemented the 
surface of the sea into a solid mass of ice. 
We were frozen in; locked up in a little 
ship twelve hundred miles from the 
nearest open ocean.” 

Captain Hurley described the life on 
the ice floe for the next ten months. 
Every day parties went out scouting for 
Weddell and crab-eater seals, which be- 
came fuel as well as food for men and 
dogs. The dogs had to be trained and 
exercised daily. Soundings were taken. 
Dredging for specimens on the ocean floor 
was one of the duties of those days. 

In the afternoons the men played 


| “poker patience” for some prize, such as 


a walking stick, a hat, theatre tickets, or 
a box of cigars, to be paid when they got 
back to civilization. 

“The most notable event of the mid- 


| winter siege,” said Captain Hurley, “was 


the Antarctic Derby. Five dog teams 
went out in the dim noon twilight and 
raced from ‘Khyber Pass’ to a point off 
the ship’s jib boom, a distance of seven 
hundred yards. The betting, involving 
stores of chocolate and cigarettes, was 
heavy. The favorite dog, Wild, won amid 
a roar of cheering. 

“The danger from the ice pressure was 
increasing all the time. One day the ice 
pinched the ship and popped it out of the 
water and over on its side exactly as you 
would a cherrystone between your thumb 
and forefinger. Later the ice gave way 
and the vessel settled back into position. 
But the day*came when, ribs crushed in, 
sides gaping, the ‘Endurance’ sank. 

“It is incredible what hardship and 
suffering men can endure,” said Captain 
Hurley; “but I doubt if ever men were 
tested further than those who made the 
trip to Elephant Island after the ice 
crushed the ship. 


“WE LIVED upon the floe for six 
months after the disaster. Then 
the ice began to bend and crack and break 
up like a sheet of glass. So we put to sea 
in three open life-boats we hae salvaged 
from the ship. They were no more than 
cockleshells; the spray dashed over the 
bows, freezing wherever it touched and 
sheeting everything in ice. Yet those 
boats were our only hope of reaching the 
land that was over a hundred miles away 
and across the open sea. 

“The first night in the boats we spent 
in keeping off the main line of the ice 

ack and under the lee of the smaller ice- 
bergs: Rain and snow-squalls soaked us 
through. It was zero weather; no one 
could sleep because of the cold, and we 
couldn’t pull the oars fast enough to keep 
warm because we couldn’t see more than 
a few yards ahead. 

“Occasionatly silver petrels flashed by 
us in the dark, and we could hear the 
blowing of the killer whales all around. 
Had one of them risen beneath us we 
would have been thrown into the sea. 

“When dawn came the faces of the 
men were pinched and drawn. We 
landed on a small ice floe, cooked break- 
fast, and then set our small sails for the 
day’s run. 

“That night we lay in the open, freez- 
ing sea. The temperature was down to 
four degrees below zero and a skin of ice 
We 


iuddled in each other’s arms for warmth. 
huddled h oth 


Our Frozen suits thawed where our bodies 
came together. 

“The next dawn found us in a serious 
condition. Our lips were cracked and 
bleeding and our eyes and eyelids were 
flaming from the whipping of the salt 
spray. To the misery oh acme was added 
the nausea of seasickness. But there was 
no rest. The spray that broke over the 
bows froze on the bottoms of the boats 
and had to be chipped away before it 
made the boats heavy and unseaworthy. 

“Our mouths and tongues were swol- 
len, and the only relief we had from thirst 
was to suck lumps of fresh-water ice. We 
found that we could get momentary relief 
by chewing pieces of raw seal meat and 
swallowing the blood, but afterward our 
thirst came back with redoubled force. 
Some of the men began to show signs of 
madness. Most of us were frostbitten, 
and Blackborrow, the youngest in the 
party, had a bad case of frozen feet. 

“The last night before we reached our 
goal was almost unbearable. We had had 
one hundred and eight hours of drenching 
and freezing, of racking pain and raging 
thirst, and little or no sleep. Death 
seemed inevitable for at least some of us; 
yet we carried on the best we could, and 
never lost heart. The closer death comes, 
the calmer men are in facing it—or so it 
seemed to me. 

“The landing on Elephant Island the 
next morning was the most dramatic 
thing I have ever witnessed. The boats 
ran through an opening in the reef and 
rode the top of a swell up on the stony 
beach. 

“It occurred to Sir Ernest that the 
honor of being the first to land on Ele- 
phant Island should go to the youngest 
member of the expedition, so he told 
Blackborrow to jump over. But Black- 
borrow seemed to be in a state of coma, 
so he was helped over, possibly a little 
roughly. He promptly sat down in the 
surf; and then we remembered that his 
feet were frost-bitten and that he couldn’t 
stand. So he was pulled up toa dry place. 

“The others came tumbling out of the 
boats and went reeling about the beach 
like drunkards. Some were laughing 
hysterically and some groveled on the 
beach, letting the pebbles trickle through 
their fingers as though they were nuggets 
of gold. The wild shouting and laughter 
made the blood stream from cracked lips. 
One man, flourishing a knife, began chas- 
ing a seal frantically over the rocks. 

“There was no rest for the cook. We 
drank water and ate seal steaks all day 
long and then we turned in for a glorious 
sleep.” 


R five months, Captain Hurley told 
me, the castaways clung to that precari- 
ous foothold between the grim icefields 
and the ice-strewn sea—twenty-two men 
living beneath two overturned boats. 
Then Shackleton set out on what was to 
be the greatest open-boat journey in the 
history of exploration. With four com- 
panions he sailed for South America to 
bring back a ship to rescue the party. 
Penguin meat, limpets, and seaweed 
were all that maintained the lives of the 
men on the island. Every fortnight or so 
they were faced with absolute starvation. 
Then a batch of penguins would come 
floating by on a piece of ice as though 
sent by some providence. The men 
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would rush out and catch them, thus post- 
poning starvation temporarily. 

“Dufing these five months,” Hurley 
continued, ‘“‘we neither washed nor 
changed our clothes. If one man had 
washed, six men would have had to go 
without drinking water that day, for we 
hadn’t enough fuel to melt more ice. . 

“Can you believe,” he asked, “that 
under those conditions an operation had 
to be performed to save a man’s life? 

“Blackborrow’s frost-bitten feet be- 
came gangrenous. Amputation of the 
toes was imperative, so the doctors waited 
for the best day they could expect, one in 
which there was plenty of sun and a little 
warmth. The men were sent out of the 
hovel and I was appointed to keep up a 
high temperature in the operating-room. 
I managed this by stoking penguin skins 
and seal blubber into the little stove. 

“The unfortunate fellow was laid out on 
some worn and dirty blankets over empty 
boxes plated on the floor of the hut. One 
of the doctors administered chloroform, 
and the other snipped off the toes, bind- 
ing the wounds with bandages which had 
become impregnated with salt water. 

“The doctors were wonderful. Every 
day they dressed Blackborrow’s feet and 
checked infection until we got back to 
South America, where he was taken to a 
hospital.” 

A relief expedition sent by the Chilean 
Government rescued the party from Ele- 
phant Island. Then came the journey up 
through South America to London, where 
the men enlisted for the war. 


“AFTER the Armistice,” continued Cap- 
tain Hurley, “ I went back to Australia. 
Sir Ross Smith cabled me to join his air- 
plane flight for the ten-thousand-pound 
prize offered by the Australian Common- 
wealth Government for the first flight 
from London to Australia. It was too 
late for me to turn back to England, so I 
waited for his arrival and climbed on 
board the ‘Vimy’ in Central Queensland, 
taking motion pictures of the final phases 
of the flight. Sir Ross was killed in an 
accident, and my next move was to set 
out on my first scouting into New Guinea. 

“You see, there are over fifty thousand 
square miles of unexplored wilderness in 
the heart of New Guinea. A handful of 
government officers and native police has 
attempted to explore this dark region at 
times, but the matted jungles, the moun- 
tains and the swamps and the menace of 
hostile tribes had discouraged them. 
When I started on the expedition in 1922 
we were equipped with two flying boats 
and an auxiliary ketch with a wireless 
plant. 

“Our purposes in this exploration were 
discovery and map making; ethnic and 
zoological study, and the collection of 
specimens for the Australian Museum, 
and also to get motion pictures and still 

hotographs of natives and scenes in this 
basen tice inhabited portion of the 
earth. : 

“The storms and mists of western 
Papua made flying an unholy business. 
Heat currents rising from KA swamps 
and turbulent vortices of air rendered the 
flying boats unmanageable, and twelve 
inches of rain in one week injured the 
fabric of the wings. So I abandoned the 
idea of using planes, and, with my seven 
co-explorers, ascended the Fly River to 
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Lake Murray in the ketch, which was 
named ‘Eureka.’ 

“Tt was here that we found a tribe of 
savages who had never gazed upon a white 
man before. The air was heavy with the 
perfume of the giant lotus and vibrant 
with the tom-tom of war drums. The fan- 
tastic outlines of a great communal house 
came into view as we glided in upon the 
lake. It was the citadel of the head- 
hunters. 

“*Sambio! Sambio,’ we cried at the top 
of our lungs. This word, which means 
‘peace’ was the only one we knew of the 
lake-dwellers’ language. 


“QUT the head-hunters had melted into 

the jungle and we couldn’t lure them 
out with ‘sambio’ or the fluttering of gaudy 
handkerchiefs and shiny axes. McCul- 
loch, one of our party, and I landed with 
four armed natives and pushed up a nar- 
row path until the way was blocked by 
arrows thrust in the ground and a skull 
impaled upon a pole. We didn’t take this 
as a kindly welcome, but we appropriated 
the skull for the Australian Museum and 
put a roll of red calico in its place. 

“We entered the communal house, a 
bit warily I may say, and found the main 
portico divided into rectangles with sap- 
ling walls between. Each space was 
evidently allotted to the fighting males of 
the tribe, who slept on the bare ground 
coiled close to the smoldering embers, to 
escape mosquitoes. Bows, arrows, and 
stone clubs hung handily about and hu- 
man skulls dangled from the rafters. In 
an alcove I found stuffed human heads, 
the most hideous trophies of the head- 
hunters. 

“No doubt we were watched by the 
native warriors; but they allowed us to 
depart in peace, and for several days we 
continued to explore the upper reaches of 
Lake Murray. The savages kept each 
other posted as to our movements by 
sending up smoke columns, but we fre- 
quently confounded them by letting off 
smoke sticks and mixing the signs. 

“We anchored one evening under the 
very shadow of a village, but it was so well 
camouflaged that we didn’t see it at first. 
We spied several canoes escaping up a dis- 


| tant reach and speedily gave chase in the 


‘Eureka.’ f 
“The warriors paddled frantically, but 
the terrifying spectacle of the ‘Eureka’ 


| bearing down upon them was too much, 


and they ran their canoes up on a shallow 
beach, where they peered at us through 
the reeds. 

“We dropped anchor and waved a pen- 
nant of red calico, shouting ‘Sambio, 
sambio. At last they responded with 
cries of ‘Sambio, ku ku, sambio,’ and ap- 
proached us timidly in their canoes. 

“We were anxious to obtain their 
weapons and other articles of scientific 
interest, but they always managed to beat 
up the price on us. This was amusing, 
because our currency was empty food 
tins. 

“Having apparently established friend- 
ly relationships with the head-hunters, 
we were cordially invited to visit their 
village. So the next morning I ran the 
vessel close up to the fringe of the reeds 
to make a reconnaissance Before landing. 
I wanted to take every precaution against 
surprise and ambush. Captain Bell of 


| the ‘Eureka’ went into the crow’s-nest 


with three armed native guardsmen to 
give the signal in case of treachery and to 
cover the landing with rifles. 

“Again McCulloch and I, with four 
guardsmen armed with rifles, were rowed 
ashore. One hundred warriors kept up a 
chorus of welcome and utilized the empty 
gas tanks we had given them as drums. 

“We held our rifles cocked, but we 
would have had a poor chance if a sudden 
attack had been made at short range. 
The great chief crowned me with his head- 
dress of paradise plumes, but intuitively 
I began to feel that our boldness had 
landed us in a trap. 

“T noticed that in groups of twos and 
threes the warriors were collecting their 
bows and arrows and disappearing into 
the short grass. Another ominous sign 
was that there were no women or children 
about. 

“Soon, only the chief and our small 
party were left. As we proceeded up the 
path to the house I kept the chief ahead 
of me, so that if there were any hidden 
pits he would be sure to betray them. 

“I saw in the long grass which cur- 
tained the path numbers of arrows placed 
obliquely, the shaft pushed into the 
ground and the point directed toward the 
house. This was a shrewd trap, arranged 
so that in case we attempted to rush back 
through the grass we would be impaled 
upon the naked points. I warned my fol- 
lowers to keep to the path if flight be- 
came necessary. 

“At last we arrived in the shadows of 
the sinister portals of the great house. 
I wanted to go in, but the very air seemed 
alive with treachery and danger. The old 
chief impatiently urged us to follow him 
in; but the more insistent he became, the 
more I felt that he intended to lure us 
into the dark of the house, where his war- 
riors could rush in upon us. 

““Sambio! Sambio!’ cried the chief 
petulantly, and his voice rose and anger 
flooded his face when we declined to 
enter the house. 

“I gave instant orders to retire, keep- 
ing our rifles at the ready and our faces 
to the danger. Captain Bell called out 
from the masthead that he had seen the 
bowmen slipping along the jungle front, 
and just then the chief shouted out a 
prearranged signal. 

“The warriors opened fire on us and 
their poison-tipped arrows went slith- 
ering past. We broke and ran, ducking 
and dodging, down the path to make their 
aim erratic. Captain Bell and his guard 
fired volleys over the heads of the bow- 
men and kept them from rushing down 
upon us. We found the passage through 
the reeds, jumped into the dinghy and 
rowed for dear life. 

“Once aboard the ‘Eureka’ we started 
the gas engine and drew away into the 
safe expanse of the lake. We could have 
wiped out a whole tribe of bowmen with 
our rifles, but the head-hunters probably 
thought them harmless, as the fring had 
injured no one. 


“rMHESE head-hunters,” continued Cap- 

tain Hurley, “are the real lotus eaters. 
The wives of the warriors gather the seeds 
of the beautiful lotus flower, pound them 
into meal and confect little cakes. The 
great delicacy of the tribe, however, is 
human flesh, which is broiled over a wood 
fire and garnished with coconut. The 
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women do all the work of the tribe.” 

“What sort of marriage customs do 
they have?” I asked. 

“The warriors buy wives with human 
heads, giving the heads to the bride’s 
father,” he said. “It is a law. No head, 
no wife. 

“A warrior chooses his bride from the 
standpoint of health and strength rather 
than of beauty. A girl with a reputation 
for endurance under the fierce heat of the 
tropical sun will fetch a large price in 
heads. The heat there is terrific, you 
know; it was 110 degrees under the awn- 
ngs of the boat, and the temperature of 
| ake Murray was 92. It is stagnant water, 
and at nightfall dense clouds of gigantic 
mosquitoes swarm everywhere. 

“Tt is the law of the tribe to limit the 
population to three hundred. When a 
baby too many is born it is thrust into 
the branch of a tree to starve to death. 

“Its a curious thing,” Captain Hurley 
continued, “that warriors who bear up 
under and recover from the most horrible 
wounds will die quickly from mental 
suggestion. They believe that the 
sorcerers have the power ‘of life and 
death, and if one of these Wise Old Men 
pronounces a spell over a savage, that 
man, believing himself doomed, pines 
away and may even die.” 

“How about divorce?” I asked. 

“There isn’t any. Ifa husband started 
philandering, he would be killed. There 
is also an excellent preventive against a 
wife’s killing her husband. Every widow 
must crawl on her hands and knees all day 
long under the broiling sun for a period 
of three months. After that she ıs im- 
prisoned in her house for a year, and for 
the following two years she must clothe 
herself in dense wrappings of grass, which 
she is not allowed to remove. 

“T am quite sure that these savages are 
a aani people who have degenerated, 
rather than a primitive people who never 
had a chance to progress.” 


“WHat does an explorer do,” I asked 
Captain Hurley, “when he is not 
having some thrilling adventure?” 

“Work,” he replied. “You’ve no idea 
of the infinity of detail that goes with 
exploration. I rarely work less than 
eighteen hours a day while we are under 
way. There is the collection and packing 
of specimens, the making of surveys, 
charts, and maps, the taking of motion 
pictures, still photographs, and phono- 
graphic records of the tribal tongues and 
songs, and the study of the history and 
customs of the people. 

“And after the day’s work is done 
comes the most important task of writing 
down in a diary a complete account of the 
events and observations. 

“There is one thing I have learned for 
ail time, and that is to write in the diary 
every day. My diary was the only com- 
plete one of the Shackleton expedition. 
Wherever we were, under whatever condi- 
tions, on the ship, in the open boats, on 
the ice or the rocks, whether freezing or 
starving, somehow I got a pencil between 
my stiff fingers and wrote down the day’s 
struggles. 

“That diary, soiled with blubber and 
blood, and stained with salt water, is now 
lying in the vaults of the Mitchell Library, 
$ Sydney, where our national records are 
cept. 
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“Uncle Jim” Owen and His Dogs 
Have Killed 1500 Cougars 


(Continued from page 51) 


begged me to catch it if I could and give 
it to him. As Indians have always been 
kind to me I wanted to please him. So one 
of my boys climbed the tree and, after 
teasing the cougar a bit just to show the 
Indian a thing or two, put the ropes on. 
In a jiffy we had the cougar on the ground, 
hog-tied, its muzzle bound, and told the 
Indian to take it. 

“Well, sir, that Navajo wanted that 
cougar awfully bad, but was about scared 
to death of it. Not daring to touch it, he 
walked round and round, grinning in an 
embarrassed fashion. 

“The only way the Indian could pos- 
sibly carry it was by packing it on his 
horse. Finally, my helpers tied it behind 
his saddle, and he was game enough to 
mount. The pony was even more scared 
of the cougar than the Indian was, and 
began to snort and rear. Then that little 
cougar reached for the Indian’s leg. Be- 
cause of the muzzle it couldn’t bite, but 
the Indian was so mortally afraid of it he 
never thought of that. He stuck that leg 
straight out over the pony’s ears, hung on 
to the saddle horn, and yelled and yelled 

“The pony tore around in circles, his 
eye cocked to one side watching the cou- 

ar’s head and trying to kick it with one 
hind foot—Indian, horse, and cougar all 
doing their best to get away from each 
other and not being able to. My two boys 
were laughing fit to split their sides at the 
sight, and I myself was almost doubled 
up with mirth. After we had enjoyed the 
spectacle a while we got a ropeon the horse, 
snubbed it to a tree, and helped the In- 
dian off. He wouldn’t mount again; but 
neither would he give up the cougar. He 
went away leading the pony with the 
cougar on its back.’ 

After we had finished our laugh, I intro- 
duced the subject of dogs, for I partic- 
ularly wanted to learn something about 
the canine cougar hunters now lounging at 
ease about us. 


“yV HAT kind of hounds are these of 

yours?” I asked. “I don’t think I 
ever saw any just like them.” 

“They’re the Englishbloodhound crossed 
with the English staghound. It’s the 
only dog that I’ve had any real success 
with, though Ive tried out about all 
breeds that would give any promise. 

“The qualities required in a good cou- 
gar dog are too many to name in a few 
words. The test is, of course, how many 
cougars he can catch. Not one in twenty 


of my pups ever develops into a first- . 


class cougar hunter. 

“The commonest failing among them, I 
should say, is a lack of grit: Keen sense 
of smell is necessary or they can’t follow 
a trail with certainty, and they must have 
the speed and stamina to overtake a run- 
ning cougar over a long course. But un- 
less a dog is game all through he won't 
help me kill many cougars. 

“Lots of dogs make a great hullabaloo 
when a cougar trail is picked up, fairly 
frothing at the mouth in their eagerness 
to be off. But as the chase lengthens and 


the day grows hot, they lag, lose interest, 
and want to quit. 

“That little red hound over there is 
Tub, one of the best in my pack. He 
never quits. Let me tell you what he did 
last summer!” 

The old hunter’s benevolent face glowed 
with pride while I took an appraising 
look at the reddish, long-eared hound he 
pointed out. Outstretched and snoozing 

eacefully now on the foot of his master’s 
bunk: Tub looked to me much like the 
half-dozen of his mates sprawled around 
us on the floor; a bit smaller in body than 
they, but with the same deep chest, broad 
feet, and muscular limbs. 


“I WAS out on the canyon rim one day,” 
said Owen, going on with his story, 
“training some pups. I took Tub along 
to help the pups with their lesson. Sud- 
denly we jumped two full-grown cougars, 
which separated, one bolting eastward, 
the other heading west. 

“The pups all took after the east-bound 
fellow; but Tub, smart dog that he is, 
noticed that no one was going after the 
other cougar. So he wheeled and went 
back to tackle the job alone. Knowing 
that Tub was pretty well able to take care 
of himself, I stayed with the pups. 

“Well, sir, those pups had an awful 
time getting that cougar bayed! Startin 
so close to him, the older dogs and I woul 
have had his scalp within half an hour. 
But the youngsters, lacking experience, 
let him dodge and double on them until he 
just about run those little hounds to 
death, to say nothing of fagging me and 
my horse in our efforts to keep up. At 
last they got him up a tree, and held 
him safe until I got there to finish him 
with the rifle. 

“It was late in the afternoon by then, 
and I was getting a little mite worned 
about Tub. He hadn’t shown up since he 
left us a good many hours before, which 
indicated that he had treed his cougar and 
was waiting for me to come to him. So | 
skinned the dead cougar as quick as | 
could and started back in the direction 
Tub went. I rode hard until dark, but 
no sound of him did I hear. ; 

“You see,” Owen stopped to explain, 
“when the dogs are following a cougar, 
they travel faster than my horse can go. 
The best I can do even by taking short 
cuts is to keep within sound of their yelps. 
Then, when they have driven their cougar 
into a tree, they stay at the foot of it, 
barking at the top of their voices. 

“So, after riding along the rim and 
through the woods much farther than Tub 
would probably need to run to get his 
cougar treed, and hearing nothing from 
him, I gave it up. It seemed likely that 
the cougar had gone into the canyon, got 
into a place where Tub couldn't reach him, 
and the dog had gone back to camp. It 
wasn’t like Tub to do this, but anyway | 
hoped it was true. 

“I reached camp late at night and Tub 
wasn't there. Then I was worried for 
sure! Maybe the cougar had got him. | 
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thought; for when a dog gets over-bold 
and ventures within reach of the big 
beast’s paw, a single stroke may knock the 
life out of him. Ty worst fear was that 
Tub had followed his game into the can- 
yon, lost his footing in a bad place and 
had fallen. A drop from a high place 
would kill him, of course. But suppose 
the fall had been only severe enough to 
injure or cripple him, leaving him help- 
less to die of thirst. I couldn’t rest with 
those thoughts in my mind, so I saddled a 
fresh horse and started out again. 

“Riding the canyon rim at night, with 
a drop of several thousand feet beside you 
all the time, isn’t pleasant work. But I 
kept going, calling and listening, calling 
and listening, with never sight or sound 
of Tub. 

“At daylight I was back at camp 
again. Tub still missing, I got out the 
other dogs and took them to the spot 
where I last saw him, hoping they could 
help me follow his trail. But there were 
such a lot of cougar tracks around there 
thatIcouldn’t get the hounds to follow the 
right ones. In this effort another half 
day went by with nothing accomplished. 

“It was now more than twenty-four 
hours since Tub had had a drink. I knew 
this because there are only three springs 
in the region where he could get water, 
and his tracks appeared at none of them. 
And a day is about as long as a dog can go 
without water in summer, especially after 
a hard run behind a cougar. So if Tub 
was still alive and I was to save him, the 
time was about up. 


“THEN I played my last card. I tied up 

all the dogs except Pot, my oldest and 
wisest hound. I put him on a leash and 
led him to the E a where Tub started 
after the cougar. There I dismounted 
and, holding fast to Pot’s tether, started 
afoot with him to try working out the 
trail step by step. 

“A little at a time we puzzled our way 
forward, Pot leading by scent where no 
tracks were visible, I getting a glimpse 
of Tub’s footprints here and there to 
verify his judgment. There was some- 
thing queer about Tub’s course, too. He 
didn’t seem to have made the usual 
straightforward run, but to have angled 
back and forth across the country in an 
uncertain kind of way. I couldn't quite 
understand why he had done this, though 
I found out later. z 

“It was the slowest kind of work at 
first, but pretty soon Pot caught on that 
I wanted him-to follow Tub’s trail and 
forget cougars for the present. From that 
time on, we began to make good progress. 
My hopes for Tub began to rise too, be- 
cause the trail edged away from the can- 
yon and out into the heart of the forest. 
lhis was a rather unusual happening, for 
a cougar running before the dogs generally 
heads, first thing, for the canyon wall and 
pines down among the crags and ledges. 

t’s his best chance tht a get-away. 

“It was sunset when Pot at last led me 
to the top of a ridge, overlooking a little 
grassy park. Here the old dog suddenly 
Stopped, sniffed, whimpered, and then, 
abandoning the trail, dashed off to the 
left, pulling me after him. He headed 
straight for a group of yellow pines grow- 
ing on the opposite side of the little park. 
When we got close enough, there at the 
foot of the trees, I spied Tub himself! 
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“Well, sir! I think there never before 
was a little dog so glad to see anybody as 
Tub was to see Pot and me. He walked a 
few steps toward us, wagging his tail in a 
to yelp his 
pleasure, but his voice was completely 
gone; he couldn’t make a sound and his 
legs had barely strength enough to hold 
him up. But even as he came the little 
distance to meet us, his bloodshot eyes 
kept turning back and upward into the 
tree at the foot of which we found him. 
By that sign I knew there was a cougar 
up there and that game little Tub didn’t 
intend to let him slip away when his back 
was turned. 

“T shot the cougar first thing, and while 
Pot was sniffing over the body, I sat with 
Tub’s head in my lap, canteen in hand, 
dropping water slowly into his parched, 
cracked mouth. The water strengthened 
him some and he finally got up, shook 
himself, then waddled over to another 
tree about a hundred feet away. Here he 
pointed upward with his nose and kept 
Ling over his shoulder at me until I 
followed him. Bless my eyes! If there 
wasn’t another cougar roosting in that 
tree, too! 


“(THEN I noticed for the first time a 

beaten path between the two trees 
made by Tub passing back and forth as he 
forced the two cougars to stay aloft 
through the long hours of his watch. The 
reason for the erratic course he had fol- 
lowed in getting here became clear. He 
had been running two cougars; they had 
traveled side by side at intervals, then 
parted company in spells, and he had kept 
them both going. 

“T shot the second cougar and, to give 
Tub a chance to gain his strength, skinned 
them both and hung the hides in a tree to 
be called for later. 
home. The walk was too much for poor 
Tub, though. I had to carry him nearly 
all the way. But, pshaw! Pd have been 
willing to carry that little hound a thou- 
sand miles if necessary! 

“You see,” added Uncle Jim as I rose 
to take my leave, a touching note of ten- 
derness in his voice as he spoke, “one of 
the things that makes a good dog and a 
game dog is for him to know that his 
master will back him to the limit every 
time. Tub had trusted me. He had bet 
his life that Uncle Jim would come. And 
I was glad—thankful—that I hadn’t 
failed him.” 

“Is the cougar the same creature vari- 
pasty known as panther, puma, and the 
like?” 

“The same fellow,” asserted Owen. 


Tricks of Amateur Smugglers Who Try | 
to Beat the Customs 


(Continued on page 62) 


attempting to smuggle; but there was one 
steerage passenger from Naples who 
proved an exception. He had brought 
along an immense mattress as part of his 
personal belongings. There was nothing 
unusual in that, for almost every immi- 
grant is burdened with one, but a customs 
inspector noticed a bit of lace protruding 


Then we set out for, 


“And you may add catamount and 
painter to the list, for he’s often called by 
those names in the South. He differs a 
little according to the nature of the 
articular district in which he’s lived a 
long time. But these differences are 
simply in size and markings, such as are 
common in all wild animal species. 

“Here in the Kaibab, for instance, the 
cougar grows bigger and heavier than his 
brethren elsewhere, due, I suppose, to the 
fact that food is abundant and easy to get. 
Part of this increase in weight is from 
pure fat. I’ve never seen a thin cougar 
in this forest, even among those old enough 
to be ready to die. The usual weight at 
maturity here is between 200 and 225 
pounds, with an average length between 
tips of 8% feet. He scales and measures 
quite a little less in most other districts. 
But the biggest one I ever saw or heard of 
was a big male I killed here some years 
back, which weighed 250 pounds and 
measured 934 feet. 


“(COUGARS usually live, as near as I can 
judge, from twenty to twenty-five 
years. They often meet with accidents that 
kill them, and some of the males die fighting 
among themselves. But the most common 
tragedy that comes to cougars is in in- 
fancy, for the males have a habit of killing 
the new-born young when they can get 
at them. 

“The mother realizes the danger her 
kittens will have to face and picks out a 
safe den. The little fellows know what 
she tells them, for they snuggle back in as 
far as they can go. But sometimes the 
mother stays away longer than they like; 
they get One crawl out, and the 
prowling male grabs and shakes the life 
out of them. I find clear evidence of this 
often. The kittens are in danger until 
they are able to follow the mother in her 
rambles, the grown-ups not seeming to 
bother them after that. 

“Occasionally my dogs lead me to a 
den where the young lie hidden and 1 fish 
them out with a looped string on a pole. 
Fluffy, cunning little fellows they are too. 
always three to a litter and always one 
male to two females. Yes, sir, it certainly 
does go against my grain to kill them. I'd 
rather take a beating any time. But 2 
cougar’s a cougar! Each of those kittens 
when grown up will eat three times 3 
week, and generally kill a new animal 
each time to feed on; kill it, too, in 2 
cruel, terrifying way. Don’t forget to 
tell your folks that side of the story. As 
for me, I’m not likely to forget it, not 
since the night I was wakened by the 
cry of my horse.” 


from a slit in one corner. The mattress 
was examined and found to be stuffed 
with a choice assortment of silks, linens. 
and embroidery, worth at least five hun- 
dred dollars. The Italian spent his first 
night in America behind the bars. i 
We once found a dozen delicate lenses | 
sewed in the bosom of the shirt worn by 2 
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crating duties — customs— permits: 
plates and licenses for a 125 inch wheel 
base--5 passenger—open car. Also 
American and foreign club dues and 
maps. We attend to everything. You 
do nothing but drive your car to Pier 54, 
North River, New York City. Cheaper 
than touring at home. Wonderful roads. 
Easy driving. See more— learn more. 
We will send you a remarkable book by 
a New York business man telling in 
full detail how he did it last summer. 
Read the first half page and you won’t 
go back to the same old place or drive 
the same old roads this summer. 


s Se 


Apply direct or through our local office 
or agent. 
Automobile Department 


CUNARD anb ANCHOR LINES 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Fill Out this Coupon 
“We'll do the rest’”’ 


Mr. A. B. Smith, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
947 Northern Pacific Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 
This summer, I expect to spend my vaca- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest, leaving here 


(Check— V —cities, or resorts in which you are 
interested, purpose of trip, etc.) 


The Minnesota Lakes 
Yellowstone Park 
Helena 

Butte . 
Montana Rockies 
Spokane 
Seattle—Alaska 
Tacoma 

Portland 

Rainier National Park 


The purpose of my trip is primarily 
Pleasure Health Sight-seeing 
Business All Four 
I should also like to see something of these 

phases of Western life: 

Mining Irrigation Fruit-raising Cowboys 
Lumbering Indians Wild Animals 

I prefer to spend a good part of my vacation: 


Fishing Camping Out In the mountains 
Golfing Besidethe Sea In Cities 


In Yellowstone and 
Rainier Parks 


am 
I am not 
sonally conducted parties touring the region. 
I understand that, this summer, the North- 
ern Pacific will offer exceedingly low rates 
to Yellowstone Park and the Pacific North- 
west. Please tell me what a ticket will cost 


interested in one of your per- 


BA Set eR es AIR Oh ie EARE AEEA and return. 

I understand, too, that all your through 
trains are equipped with observation cars and 
that your dining car service has the reputa- 
tion of being the most satisfactory of any 
western railroad. Give me, please, details of 
these features of your service. 


Street and No. ...........--.---- FER a aR ee 


City and State .............-.-------2-------ce--eeeceee 


*Your vacation should be the happlest experience 
th 


“Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


**2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 
41 


returning scientist. He confessed that, 
after he had bought the expensive glasses 
in Germany, he hadn’t the funds left to 
pay the American duty. The Govern- 
ment obligingly held them until he could 
pay it. 

Pearls and diamonds have been found 
in pieces of soap, in fountain pens, tooth 
paste, and between a woman’s toes. 

Not long ago five hundred bales of rags, 
consigned to a mill in New York State, be- 
came mixed with a shipment of forty-four 
similar bales billed to a private individual, 
whom we will call Smith. Smith got 
forty-four of the bales intended for the 
mill, while his own consignment was sent 
up-state. As soon as he learned of the 
mix-up, he traced the larger shipment, 
jumped on a train and rushed to the mill, 
arriving there about dusk. There he ex- 
plained his predicament to the night 
watchman, who advised him to wait until 
morning and talk to the officers of the 
company. The stranger gave some flimsy 
pretext for not wanting to do this. Then 
he offered the watchman a large sum 
for permission to take out of the mill 
warehouse the forty-four bales of rags 
sent to them, and to substitute the ones 
he had received. 

The suspicious watchman had the man 
arrested, but he disappeared when re- 
leased on bail. Investigation showed that, 
securely packed in the center of each of 
the forty-four bales, were hundreds of 
bottles, boxes, and tubes of morphine, 
heroin, and cocaine, worth two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars at bootleg 
prices. 

Drugs have been found in sealed metal 
tins, or suspended by strings in casks of 
olive oil. Cases of whisky are found 
tightly packed in barrels with layers of 
dried herring, and in coils of rope. Large 
quantities of habit-forming drugs have 
been found in shipments of bicarbonate of 
soda. 

A short time ago we had a shipment of 
one thousand seven hundred large and 
heavy bales of wool, consigned as “carpet 
wool,” on which there is no duty. We 
discovered that the bales were edged with 
a thin layer of this carpet wool, hak that 
the bulk of the shipment consisted of high- 
grade wool, for which duty is charged at 
the rate of thirty cents a pound. The 
total weight of the shipment was 1,700,- 
000 pounds; so you can see that the duty 
maui amount to over half a million dol- 
ars. 


(THE job of examining and fixing duty 
onthenever-ceasing flow of merchandise 
keeps one hundred expert examiners busy 
making tests, analyses, and comparisons. 
A force of four hundred men does nothing 
but open boxes, bundles, and bales; while 
a small army of clerks handles correspond- 
ence, files, and accounts. In one de- 
partment a Chinese interpreter translates 
the labels which decorate packages from 
the Orient. 

Every article—whether it is a rare 
painting, worth half a million dollars, or 
a ten-cent toy—must be considered and 
its value accurately fixed. 

In the textile department an examiner 
must be able to tell whether a fabric con- 
tains cotton, linen, or silk—and in what 
proportion. Having determined the kind, 
he must ascertain the quality of the ma- 
terial making it up. He must be able to 


tell the difference between natural and 
artificial silk. If in doubt, he refers the 
matter to the laboratory, where a chem- 
ical test is made by one of fifteen chem- 
ists. 

Over three thousand articles reaching 
America in bulk are examined on the 
docks by a corps of sixty “samplers.” 
Nuts, raisins, currants, figs, dates, flour, 
rice, coffee, tea, coal-tar products, and 
some crude drugs are not moved from the 
piers. Bronze statues weighing tons, live 
animals, perishable fruits, butter imported 
from Sweden and Norway, and such huge 
shipments as one hundred million pounds 
of newsprint paper—sometimes brought 
in to New York newspapers—are not taken 
from the dock to the Appraiser’s Stores. 
Sugar also is sampled on the dock, a small 
amount being removed from every bag and 
taken in locked cans to the laboratory for 
analysis. 

In determining the kind and quality of 
most large consignments, it is usually 
necessary only to scrutinize a sample. 
Consignments of jewels, however, are not 
so easily disposed of. Every precious 
stone must be examined separately. For 
instance, color, hardness, cutting, bril- 
liance and many other factors enter into 
the scientific fixing of diamond values. 
All these things help to make the diamond 
examiner’s job a hard one. And you can 
get an idea of the magnitude of the task 
when I tell you that nearly sixty million 
dollars’ worth of diamonds pass through 
our hands every year. 


NE would suppose that diamonds 

could readily k smuggled into this 
country, because , of their small size. 
However, government agents in all parts 
of Europe keep tab on purchases of pre- 
cious stones by Americans abroad. Jewel- 
ers, both in America and Europe, also 
report all important sales of precious 
stones. 

Another important department is the 
one in which the value and age of antiques 
and art objects are passed upon. Not in- 
frequently our expert in this line has to 
inform the amateur—and even the pro- 
fessional collector—that the treasured 
antique is a fraud. 

Early in 1913 a law was passed making 
art objects and antiques over one hundred 
years old exempt from duty. At once a 
flood of all sorts of curios from every part 
of the world began pouring into this coun- 
try; and the deluge has hardly abated 
since. But we find that many articles, 
said to be antiques, are no older than jazz 
music. 

Usually the examiner can tell at a 
glance to what period an article belongs, 
whether 1823 or 1923. He is not easily 
fooled by artificial weathering; by bird- 
shot fired into the wood to produce a 
worm-eaten appearance; or by the boiling 
of carved ivory in black coffee to give it 
the appearance of age. 

Great responsibility rests on an antique 
expert. If, for example, he were to pass 
a painting as being the work of an old 
master, it would help the dishonest dealer 
immensely in disposing of it. 

Justa he years ago a prominent Amer- 
ican millionaire paid a high price in 
France for a picture which apparently 
showed cracks in the paint such as would 
come with great age. But a close inspec- 
tion by the examiner with a magnifying 
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glass showed that the “cracks” were 
pen-and-ink lines. 

Last summer a man from Ohio brought 
over a painting which he said was nearly 
three hundred years old. Our art expert 
merely glanced at it. 

“If you paid a lot of money for this 
painting,” he told the man, “you've been 
swindled. It’s an imitation.” 

“Tm certain you're mistaken,” the man 
protested. “It was bought for me by a 
well-known art expert in England. I 
paid twelve hundred dollars for it.” 

“Nevertheless, the picture isn’t a year 
old,” was the response. “It is worth 
about fifty dollars.” 


Curtis Woodwork is made 
from the finest designs and 
carefully selected material. 


' | | Each piece is inspected be- 
THE greatest collection of art objects (i | fore receiving the Curtis 
and antiques that ever passed through i! | TD trademark. If the time ever 
the port of New York was the l: Pierpont | | i | comes when your house is 
Morgan collection. For years Mr. Morgan R i u SUE ly for sale, it will mean a great 
had i pordan Ate expences in all | ea Pe | deal when you say: “The 
arts of the world and storing them in | Woodwork is Courts 
aris and London. Shortly after the thronchóut” 
tariff on antiques was lifted, he decided to 5 s 


bring his collection to this country. 
Many of the porcelain, china, and other 
pieces were of so delicate a nature that, in 
order to avoid repeated handling, our ex- 
pert was sent to Europe to inspect the 
collection and to place his seal on each 
case as it was packed. The immense 
shipment was variously estimated to be 
worth from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
On its arrival here it was transferred from 
the dock to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

Probably the most valuable single arti- 
cle we ever handled was Gainsborough’s 
famous painting, “Blue Boy,” said to 
have been purchased for $750,000. We 
have ee | on several pictures worth 
$500,000 each. Rembrandt’s “Mill” was 
invoiced at that amount. Not long ago 
our art expert showed me a tiny paint- 
ing—not much larger than the lid of a 
cigar box—which he told me was worth 
over $100,000. It was one of the com- 
Weed T panang Senee by the A ~ 
amous Van der Meer, a Dutch artist of It H th Wh le 
the seventeenth century . armonizes e O 

Bere À immensely valuable nperi; . 
tion—and one which created widesprea I te A g t 
interest when brought to this country— n rior rran emen 
was the Rockefeller set of six tapestries, 
costing $1,100,000. They were several 
centuries old; but when they were opened 


i WOODWORK È 


Curtis Woodwork possesses distinctive character. The result of 
its use is that Curtis-equipped homes are marked by harmonious 


in my office, their colors seemed as bright uniformity of design. Curtis Woodwork has so much honest 
as if they had just left the loom. quality that it improves with age and makes a house worth more 
Sometimes we have to determine when sold. 

whether articles which are shipped from $ Use Curtis Throughout 

foreign countries, “duty free” Peenise of 

the claim that they originally were made You can easily verify that you are getting genuine Curtis Woodwork by seeing 
in America, are really products of this that the trademark is on each piece—doors, windows, entrances, outside and 
country. The largest j AAi éretumed inside moldings, stairs, mantels, bookcases, china closets, dressing tables, wall 


paneling, kitchen dressers, ironing boards, window seats and all other similar 
building requirements. i 

There are retail lumbermen who represent Curtis nearly everywhere east 
of the Rockies. Consult the one nearest you. Ask him for suggestions and 


American goods was the silverware owned 
by a prominent Western mining king. 
We learned that this man, whose for- 


tune was made in silver mines, had placed literature that he can obtain for you without cost. Or tell us what you have 
an order more than twenty years ago for in mind and we will send you some beautifully illustrated literature free. 
a complete outfit of silverware, including 
a solid silver buffet, for his Paris residence. CURTIS COMPANIES, INC. 
A famous New York jeweler made the Pea ee ee ae Cere ES PE TEEN 
Z = ey Se ` urtis, Towle aine .. Topeka, Kan. u oor Sas! On, cago, IN. 
set from several tons of silver that came Gurtis Sash & Door Co.. Sioux City, lowa Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. 
PN P A urtis, Towle ain 0., Lincoln, br. Curtis Bros. & Co., nton, lowa 
out of the W esterner s own mines. Re- Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 
cently it was decided to return the set to Sales Offices in Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore, Md. 
this country for the use of the millionaire S We cannot legall prevent imitators from copying Curtis Woodwork is sold by retail lumbermen east 
son. Even our experienced examiners, our patterns and designs. The law, however, does of the Rockies. Curtis dealers are identified by the 
-h h ee i prevent others from using our trademark, which sign above. Consult the nearest Curtis dealer 
who handle priceless treasures every day, consists only of the name “Curtis” and the year about your building problems. Write us for informa- 
: Ci eee, os Sate mt ' taken from the window sign above. Make tion and for the dealer's name if you have le 
were astonished at the magnificence of ture that the woodwork you buy — sash, doors, finding him. Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 254 
the hundreds of pieces of this unusual moldings or interior woodwork—bears that mark. Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa. 
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nie 


H. miliated 


on the Golf Course! 


Just when he wanted to show at 
his best, he played like a ‘‘dub’’— 
because he had never. learned 
the basic principles of the game 


A wonderful chance-—an invitation to play golf with 
three important men—big in the business and social 
world. When they drove cff the first tee, how easily 
the others got away with long, clean-cut drives, 
that went straight and true down the fairway. 
What a sickening sensation when his own ball rolled 
weakly into the rough, 25 yards away. 

His companions were gentlemen—they didn't say 
anything. But what they thought was only too 
plain. As he “dubbed” his way through the game, 
foozling his drives, making a mess of his approach 
shots, missing his putts, he felt completely out of 
it—humiliated, needlessly so—for all he needed to 
make a good player was a clearer understanding of 
the fundamentals of the game. 


You can play consistently in the 80’s 


There is no excuse for playing a poor game of golf. 
All you need is to be grounded in the basic principles 
of the game. Practice won’t do it—you simply keep 
on making the same mistakes. Books by expert: 
are, as a rule, too complicated, written by men who 
are great players, but often unable to properly im- 
part this knowledge to others. 

The famous Business Man’s Golf Course was 
written for thinking men who want to get the basic 
essentials and principles of golf, in clear, easily 
understandable language. It takes you step by step 
through these simple fundamentals that no pro- 
fessional or expert seems to be able to tell his pupils. 


Takes the mystery out of golf 


Valuaole both to the beginner, and to the seasoned 
player who realizes his many faults, and wants to 
understand what is holding him back. The right 
way to use every club explained; every problem 
analysed; every fault corrected, so that you know 
how to do the right thing in the right way. And all 
so simply stated, you can’t help getting it right in 
actual practice. 

You want the Business Man’s Golf Course. You 
owe it to yourself to seize this opportunity to im- 
prove your game, and play a man’s game as real men 
play it. You can obtain this entire course for $5.00. 
Don’t let this opportunity to play a decent game 
slip away through delay. You don’t have to send 
any money: simply clip the coupon be- = 
low, and mail today to the 
Man’s Golf Course, n 
Springħeld, Mass. 


Business 


Send no money 
in advance—clip 
and mail coupon 
today 


The 
Business Man’s Golf Course 
Springfield, Mass. 


Send me The Business Man’s Golf 
Course in six handy pocket volumes, 
for which I agree to give the postman $5.00 on 
arrival, plus a few cents for delivery charges. 
I am to have privilege of returning within 
5 days and having my money refunded if I 
am not highly pleased with the course. 


Name 


Address 


Impossible Things That We Expect 
the President To Do 


(Continued from page 27) 


listening eagerly to the young fellows dis- 
pute the pros and cons of their subject. 

That boy was perfectly right in his sur- 
mise that a few sentences from the White 
House would win for him. Such a spec- 
tacular “scoop” sprung all of a sudden on 
his opponents would have floored them. 
But of course his request, enthusiastic 
and well-meant though it was, had to be 
denied. 

The man in the White House cannot 
speak as a private citizen; his utterances 
are official. Whatever he says is news. 
Any comment he might make for a student 
would be published in every newspaper, 
and then, at commencement season each 


year, when young orators are blossoming ` 


all over the land like the green bay 
tree they are constantly mentioning, the 
White Howse mail would be so heavy that 
a team of army mules could scarcely haul 
it! 

Not only that, but no President could 
afford to express his opinions—opinions 
which are studied eagerly the world over— 
in any such casual manner. It just isn’t 
done that way! 

The schoolboy orator has a close kins- 
man in the grown-up man or woman— 
preacher, teacher, or lenire eho wants 
the President to fill out a long list of 
answers to carefully prepared questions. 

“Two weeks from next Sunday I shall 
preach on international relations,” wrote 
a minister, “and I humbly ask that you 
answer the enclosed questions so that I 
may quote you in my sermon.” But 
neither is that the manner in which a 
President can afford to give out his views. 
One list of questions answered would call 
forth dozens of other questionnaires, each 
as long as a hoe handle. 

The diligent woman school-teacher who 
was trying so hard to interest her pupils 
in current events never doubted for a 
moment that a few words over the Presi- 
dential signature, addressed to her school, 
would turn the trick. She was right. But 
those few words could not be written. In 
the first place, the President didn’t have 
time to write them; and, even if he had 
had plenty of time, the granting of this 
simple, sincere request would have 
brought an avalanche of similar letters. 
The White House, more than any other 
place I have ever seen, must be careful 
about the precedents it sets. 


HE man who was without work, and 

was greatly in need of advice, was sure 
that a word from the President would help 
him locate a job. His distress was great, 
and the President would gladly have 
helped him; but surely the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation cannot be expected to 
dispense personal advice to strangers, or 
to procure jobs for them. If he did such 
things as this the great duties of his office 
would, perforce, be neglected; and then 
all of us would suffer, including those who 
ask for jobs. The best way for any Presi- 
dent to serve us, as a whole or individu- 
ally, is to give all his time and strength to 
the discharge of his duties. 


But it isn’t uncommon for people in 
trouble to write to him. Often they want 
public jobs, but in other cases they just 
want to appeal to the highest earthly 
authority for relief. Those who ask for 
appointment to office number far into the 


, thousands. Officials in Washington ex- 


plain this by saying that most of us want 
a “place in the sun.” There’s something 
about a public job that tickles our ego, 
for we like to be part of a big thing. 


ONCE knew a man who tried for two 

years to get an appointment as a very 
minor public official. He spent a good 
many dollars and a good many days in 
making trips to the Capital. He spent 
other days in getting petitions signed, and 
in going about asking friends and ac- 
quaintances to write ee of endorse- 
ment. All the time he was working, when 
he wasn’t job hunting, as a carpenter, and 
was making more money than the office 
he wanted would have paid him. But he 
yore to wear a badge, and carry a gun. 

e was sure he was cut out to be anofhcer, 
and carpentering, he said, didn’t lead 
anywhere. Of course it didn’t lead any- 
where for him, because his mind was 
always on something else. 

Once in a while a letter arrives from a 
man who evidently has no clear concep- 
tion of the distinction between Federal, 
state, and local city government. A citi- 
zen of an Eastern village wrote to a recent 
President asking that he be appointed 
town policeman. “‘The politicians here 
won’t give me my rights,” he said; “but 
I know you are a just man.” Apparently 
this would-be policeman did not know 
that the President couldn’t appoint a city, 
county, or state officer, even if he wanted 
to. 
What’s more, he probably doesn’t want 
to, for he has many thousands of ap- 

ointments to make, including all the 
Presidential postmasters. Thats quite 
enough for one man to attend to, even 
if these appointments, as a rule, are made 
through regular political party channels. 

The woman who wanted a wedding 
present for her daughter was sure that a 
small gift from the White House would 
make of the simple wedding ceremony 
in her house an occasion long to be re- 
membered. But why should the President 
make personal gifts to strangers? 

That church society which recently 
asked the President to send some small 
gift—a handkerchief, or just anything— 
to be auctioned off, thought it was asking 
a very simple thing; and, in a way, it was. 
But one request of this kind acceded to 
would mean hundreds of others. 

The White House files, according to 
those who keep them, contain what must 
be a good census of the triplets born m 
the United States. When this extraor- 
dinary event takes place in a family, 
frequently the proud—or astonished and 
bewildered—father sits down, as soon 28 
he can compose himself enough ż0 sit 
down, and writes to headquarters about it- 

Letters of this kind became the custom 
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during the Administration of President 
Roosevelt, because of his advocacy of 
large tapani In his ame there was a 
story, proba apoc al, that went 
che rounds: Wan nocke the President 
that triplets had been born in his house, 
and in answer Mr. Roosevelt was said to 
have sent a loving cup. But the man knew 
that a cup of this nature is not, as a rule, 
permanently in the possession of anyone 
who has won it but one time, So he wrote 
back to ask: “Is the cup mine outright, 
or do I have to win it three times?” 

While Mr. Harding was President he 
received, among other triplet announce- 
ments, one which told of two boys and a 

irl baby having been born all at once. 

Fhe boys were named Warren and Hard- 
ing, and the girl was christened Florence, 
in honor of Mrs. Harding. That family 
received a fine letter from the White 
House! 

Twins, also, are frequently reported to 
the White House, and the chief executive 
hears of large families, too. The largest 
family reported recently had nineteen 
children. 

Another quaint custom is to tell the 
President of the men and women who live 
to be one hundred years old. The rela- 
tives of centenarians often write to ask 
that the President send a letter of con- 
gratulations, and generally the President 
does. Not long before President Harding 
died he wrote a letter to a man who was 
one hundred and one, and who was a vet- 
eran of the Mexican War of 1848. In 
reply the White House received a splendid 
letter from the old gentleman himself, 
written in a firm hand, and stating that 
he was seeking no favors but that he was 
mighty proud to have a letter from his 
Chief Executive. : 


ETERANS of the Civil War, and 

widows of veterans, are constantly 
writing for guidance in getting pension 
problems adjusted. But, as in all lines of 
government activities, the paying of pen- 
sions is regulated by law, and there is 
nothing the President can do except refer 
the inquiries to the proper department. 

Not long ago the widow of a veteran of 
the 60’s wrote to complain that her pen- 
sion had been cut off. She had married 
again, and possibly that explained the 
situation. “ But I didn’t know Id lose 
my pension by marryin’,” she said. “If 


O smoke—no flames—no ex- 

citement! Yet your house is 
being consumed by the slow-burn- 
ing fire of deterioration—the re- 
lentless enemy of all property. 


Your fire insurance does not cover 
this kind of loss. There is just one 
kind of insurance that does—Paint 
and Varnish. 


Deterioration of most things starts 
at the surface. Paint and Varnish 
protect the surface—by prevente 
ing oxidation. 


There are two kinds of oxidation— 
slow and quick. Quick oxidation 
is Fire. In 1923 fire caused the 
American people the tremendous 
loss of $389,192,200. 


Your house is slowly burning up! 


Paint & Varnish 


and nothing else—can save it! 


Slow oxidation is deterioration. In 
1923 the loss to the American peo- 
ple from deterioration was several 
times the amount of loss by fire. 


Fire losses are comparatively few. 
Statistics show that out of every 
200 buildings insured only one is 
lost or damaged by fire, while 200 
out of every 200 buildings are sub- 
ject to partial or total loss through 
deterioration. 


Is your property holding its own 
against deterioration—or is it los- 
ing the fight? Send in an emerg- 
ency call to your local painter or 
paint dealer. Paint and Varnish 
will quickly put out the slow fire 
that is burning up your property. 
Save the surface and you save all. 


I had known that, I never would ’2’ 
married him.” 

Letters of this nature, revealing family 
troubles and private problems, are very 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


common. There are thousands of people 
who believe the President is all-power- 
ful, and who think that what he says be- 
comes law. Statements in such letters are 
not amusing; they are, in a way, inspir- 
ing, because they show the unbounded 
faith people have in their President. 

All over the country there are folks who k- 
busy themselves thinking up grand | ff 
schemes for the alleviation of whatever 
ought to be alleviated. 

“Saving the country is a favorite pas- 
time,” one official told me. 

And such remedies as some folks sug- 
gest! One man who was evidently a rabid 
prohibitionist, thought long and hard, 
then evolved a plan for curing the country 
of the bootleg evil. His plan’ was very 
simple and direct. 

“Jest shoot the bootleggers!” he said. 
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Free Tube 


Make those blemishes go away. 
How many times have you looked 
into the mirror and wished that 
yourskin were without blem- 
ishes? What would you give 
for a cool, clear, velvety skin? 


D. D. D. 


Emollient Cream 

Based on the same formula as 
the famous D. D. D. Prescription. 
The action of D. D. D. Emollient. 
Cream is calm and gentle; still it 
soothes the irritated skin instant- 
ly. Rub D, D . Cream over 
your blemi It will remove 
your skin affliction and allay the 
irritated tissues. 


Write for FREE TRIAL TUBE 
Write today for generous free trial tube 
of D.D.D. Emollient Cream and get quick 

f from your skin troubles, Sample 
eand postpaid. No obligation. 
postal will do. Send n 


3845 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Il 


At rock-bottom prices you get the efficiency of sets 
costing three times as much. Users tell ua that Miraco 
Radio frequency receivers pick up stations from coast 
to coast. Operate either on dry cells or storage bat- 
tery, Solid mahogany cabinets—finest workmanship 
throughout. Order direct or send for bulletin, 

Two tube outfit $29.50 

Four tube outfit 54.50 


DEALERS _write for proposition quickly—it’s a 
AGENTS ~ winner. 


THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
831 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE NEW 


elber 


SAFE-LOCK 


OU get double the con- 
venience when you se- 
lect a Belber Safe-Lock 
Wardrobe Trunk. It com- 
bines all the advantages of 
the finest trunks made— 
with the exclusive Belber 
Safe-Lock which elimi- 
nates struggling to lock or 
unlock. One turn of the 
lock up or down unlocks or 
locks every catch automat- 
ically. Write for our book- 
let, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack.” 
Free upon request. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., Philadelphia 


White Leghorn CHICKS 


The World’s Great Laying Strain 
265-270 and 280-331 egg strain trap- 
nested, pedigreed **Kerlin-Quality’’ Eng lish 
American S. W. Leghorns. Highest 
quality, Big, Strong, Healthy Chicks, sure 
money makers. Live delivery guaranteed. 
BIG DISCOUNT, if you order now. 
FREE feed vith order. Valuable illu- 
strated catalog free. Write today. 
MEMBER INT AL BABY CHICK ASSOC. 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, > Box 36, Center Hall, Pa» 
too ĉan 


High School 
have the 
socialeand 
business stand- 
ing that High 
in 2 School Grad uates en- 


You 


joy. You can complete 
our simplified but thor- 
ough High School Course at 
home inside of two years. Meets 
all requirements for entrance to 
college and the leading professions 
This and 36 other practical courses are 
described in our BIG FREE BOOK, Send 
for it today. © A. 8. 1924 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-41-A, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


The new STAYTITE Handle, 
onallPennsylvaniaQuality Mow- 
ers, makes them easy to identify. 

Two bolts on the handle bars take up 
any play due to shrinkage of wood. 

At Hardware and Seed Stores. 
“*The Care of Your Law1"’ 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
1633 N. 23rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDIENIN 
D By 


Send for folder 


QUALITY 


WN MOWERS 
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“You arrange with Mr. Coolidge,” he 
urged his congressman, “so that I won't 
be prosecuted, and I’ll shoot them fellers. 
I leave the pay to you and the President; 
but considering the expense and all, I 
think about thirty-five dollars a head 
would be right.” 

Every so often someone has a fine idea 
for increasing the wealth of the nation 
by issuing more money. One man wanted 
the soldiers’ bonus paid by the simple 
process of running the government money 
presses a little longer each day. It was 
very easy, as he saw it, to get all the 
money needed for anything—yjust print 
more of the stuff: Under this plan it 
would even be possible to abolish poverty, 
by issuing a wad of money in favor of 
every citizen. Strangely enough, some 
suggestions of this nature are still being 
made, despite the common knowledge 
that German money, issued with nothing 
behind it but printing presses and white 
paper, is known to be worthless. , 

A tax on bachelors is one of the favorite 
suggestions. There are thousands of peo- 
ple who think that this tax would cure 
most of our ills. One scheme to raise the 
value of farm products contempiated the 
purchase of all surplus materials by the 
Government, and the dumping of them 
into the ocean! š 


URING the war there was a flood of 

suggestions for beating the sub- 
marines, and for doing everything else. 
A notable plan was to use what would have 
been, in effect, tanglefoot for U-boats. The 
idea was to sink powerful magnets in the 
areas where enemy ships operated. The 
crew of a German U-boat would be travel- 
ing blissfully along, looking for its prey, 
when all of a sudden the boat would do a 
nose dive, and land kerplunk against the 
magnet! The submarines were of steel, 
you see, and a magnet would attract 
them. Once they had come within its 
pulling radius, they would head for it and 
stick fast. At least, the man who suggested 
the scheme said so. 

We are great believers (as anyone who 
gets a look at the White House mail will 
agree) in statements that begin with a 
“Whereas,” and wind up with a para- 
graph beginning “Now therefore!” 

Scarcely a day passes that the Presi- 
dent is not asked to issue a proclamation 
of one kind or another. Some minor his- 
torical society, wanting to commemorate 
the anniversary of a local hero, writes to 
the White House urging the President to 
lend a hand. He receives requests to 
“proclaim” everything that ever hap- 
pened of local or national importance: the 
anniversary of the day when Molly Pitch- 
er charged the cannon; when Patrick 
Henry made his famous speech; when 
Boston held its most famous tea party, 
and so on down the list of events. 

These are all commendable things for 
societies to be interested in; but if the 
President issued a proclamation every 


time he is asked to do so, there wouldn’t . 


be enough days to go round! It is difficult 
to find a day that isn’t the anniversary 
of somebody of local or national impor- 
tance or of some event. 

And the weeks he is asked to set aside 
for various purposes! There are only fifty- 
two weeks in the year, and hejust couldn’t 
set aside more than that, even if he 
wanted to. 


TADIATON 
VERIEN 


Pour this liquid into your 
radiator. Ic detects leaks in the 
auto cooling system—mends 
them at once and permanently 


Keep is there to seal new leaks 
as they occur, A can or two 
a ycar will do. Thus save the 
high cost and inconvenience of repairs. 


Guaranteed, never to clog or injure. șoc 
and 75c a can, at auto supply or hardware 
stores—satisfaction, or money back. 


Booklet free on request. 


t oe 
Like Stars” Shl y 
NN WIA 


AUTO POLIS 


In Flask- Shaped 


Be a Specialty Salesman 


Earn hig money selling high class Service to employers to 
promote personal interest and team-work in their busines. 
Complete working outfit with full instructions telling how to 
sell this Service sent upon receipt of $3.00 and detail’ of past 
work and experience. Money promptly refunded upon retura 
of working outfit, if you are not successful and satisfied with 
this work. Show us you can sell in your home town and =e 
will then give you bigger territory. This is a real opportunity 
for live, intelligent young men who have sales ability. Our 
men u ake from $10 to $25 a day in this work. Ask your bank 
about our responsibility. 


The Stevens-Davis Co. 1279,°° 3335.0" hinos 


No Hair Offends 
| Where Neet is Used 


Science has finally solved the 
problem of removing hair without 


San Francisco. Used by physicians. 

‘ails to please. 50c at Drag and Dept. 
stores. Trial tube 10c by mail. 
Hannibal Phar.Co., 629 Olive,St.Louis,Mo. 


Why bother with a heavy, cumbersome ridge pole wba 
you can have a Wenzel Poleless Tent that stands i= 
„and true in any storm without a ridge pole? Folds inte 


bundle no bigger than a golf bag—easily carried or 

shipped—or strapped on running board of suto. Five 

sizes, to accomm-date 2 to 8 persons. Far superior and ces 

no more. Get a Wenzel from your dealer, or write ex fr 

literature and prices 
H. WENZEL TENT & DUCK CO. 

1087 Paul St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Duofold converts the 
‘Die Hards; too <- 


—the men who think all fountain pens are alike 


Its Size and Balance and 25-year Point 
put fresh inspiration into everyone’s writing 


OU know the “Die Hards”—the fel- 

lows who believe all fountain pens are 
alike. They either never owned a Class A 
pen, or have four or five cheap pens rat- 
tling around in their desks. 

They had no affection for alarm clocks 
either, until Big Ben came along and woke 
them up. And when Gillette first took 
the morning murder out of shaving, the 
“Die Hards” were the last to cheer the 
safety razor. 

But there’s one good thing about the 
“Die Hards”—they can be convinced if 
you show them. So whenever one of their 
number starts to expound his theory about 
fountain pens, just pull out this black- 
tipped lacquer-red Duofold and give him 
a taste of the fresh inspiration that Geo. 
S. Parker has put into every-day writing. 

Even the hardest “Die Hard” will own 
up he never swung a pen with Duofold’s 
inspiring balance—that he never saw one 
with Duofold’s classic shapeliness and 
beauty. 


He'll catch the new idea when you tell 
him this Chinese lacquer-red color makes 
Duofold a hard pen to lose—that its size 
and symmetry give it a friendly feel in the 
hand. And he can’t write his signature 
without admitting that Duofold’s pol- 
ished Iridium point (guaranteed 25 years 
for wear and mechanical perfection) is the 
smoothest thing that ever slid over paper. 

He'll like the capacity of the Over-size 
ink barrel. And when you show how the 
Ink-tight Duo-sleeve Cap fits with micro- 
metric precision so the Duofold can’t 
leak, the chances are 10 to 1 that he'll soon 
head for the nearest pen counter. 

After all, the Parker Duofold gives the 
biggest thrill to men and women whom 
ordinary pens can’t stir, That’s why good 
pen counters sell Parker Duofold on 30 
days’ approval—knowing that day by day 
this classic grows on everyone. 

If you don’t own the Duofold already, 
get this super-pen before the “Die Hards” 
beat you to it. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY - JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


Manufacturers also of Parker ‘‘Lucky Lock” Pencils SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Parke 


Duojo 


25 Year Point 


Lady Duofold $5 
With ring for chatelaine 


With The 


Duofold Jr. $5 


Same except for size 


Rivals the beauty 
of the Scarlet 
Tanager 


Paras 


Jig 


~ “Puenacr array T- y 


ANEW GOLD GIRDLE—WAS $1 EXTRA—NOW FREE, DUE TO LARGE PRODUCTION 
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RBS 


ACR 


CREAR 


A gentleman’s street brogue, in rich calf, inside and out. 
Your Bostonian merchant has Dartmoor in your size, 


REAKING IN” a shoe is sim- 

ply shaping its style to your 
foot. There is no “breaking in” 
with Bostonians. Their style is al- 
ways right, and you just slip your 
foot into the particular style that 
looks most like yours. For Boston- 
ians are built of unusual leather over 
your exact foot-shape — to keep 
that shape. 


ROSTONIAN 


ü 

0 

BOSTONIANS } 
SHOES 


imo 


$7 to $10 


WHEREVER YOU SEE THIS SIGN 


ID AWOaInO'= 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER Co. BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 


TYPEWRI 


PRICES CU ; 


Your choice of the World’s best 


Stringed instruments 
are more popular than 
ever— offer great op- 

portunity for profit and 
pleasure. 
The Gibson Book illus- 
trates and describes The 
NEW Gibson Mastertone 
banjo, with its many exclu- 


sive features—marvelous | prpewriters Underwood, Rem- 

#2 ington, Oliver — fall size, late 
tone, easy to play. Also model, completely rebuilt and 
givescomplete information refinished brand new. Prices 
Ball other Gibson “‘easy smashed down to half, Act quick. 


to play” instruments—man- 
dolin, mandola, mando- 


| cello, guitar, mando-bass. J Just send your name and address avd we will mail you our 
; Easy Payments. Write today- sone te FREE CATALOG prepaid, fuily describing anu showing 

i lii y ‘tual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tells 
z ( GIBSON, Inc. every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment pian „Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 


417 Parsons St. 


Kalamazoo. Mich. | 


| International Typewriter Exchange 


1977 North State Street Department 4-3 Chicago, IMinols 


Naturally, our Presidents refrain from 
issuing a great number of proclamations. 
If they pursued any other course their 
statements would soon be meaningless. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, you know, 
and a proclamation in the newspapers 
every day in the year would become a 
bore. 

Requests for the President to become 
an honorary member of organizations are 
without number. There’s not a “cause” 
in all the land that wouldn’t like to have 
his name on its letterhead, and a consider- 
able proportion of these causes ask him 
to place it there. But if he did so his name 
would become meaningless in this connec- 
tion. Anyway, the White House can’t 
be too careful about the things it endorses. 

Requests that the President open expo- 
sitions and other meetings by pressing a 
button are also frequent. As for memorial 
trees—well, if he planted all that we want 
him to plant, he would be the greatest 
forester the world ever knew. 


[HERE are hundreds of people who 
„A want pictures of every President, and 
naturally they prefer that these pictures 
be autographed. This may seem a simple 
request; but when you remember that the 
President, merely in the course of his 
official duties, must sign his name more 
than forty thousand times a year—which 
is over one hundred times a day—the re- 
quest for additional signing doesn’t seem 
such a slight thing. 

And, besides, photographs cost money. 
One of Mr. Harding’s assistants kept 
track of the number of requests for pic- 
tures. “There were some months,” he 
told me, “in which the President would 
have spent his entire salary buying photo- 
graphs, if he had granted every request 0 
this kind that came to him.” 

Autograph collectors also write in. 
Their request is merely for a signature, 
which seemingly isn’t very much to ask. 
But to grant all these requests might 
mean an extra half-hour’s work on some 
day when the Chief Executive is already 
tired out with his duties. 

All over the country are hundreds of 
yeople who want letters signed by the 

resident. These letters look well when 
framed and put over a desk. Of course 
the request for them is not made directly. 
The method is to write to the White 
House and ask that the President send 
“a word of greeting” to some meeting of 
other. ‘ 

When the President is invited to make 
an address somewhere, the man sending 
the invitation often resorts to the plan 


| of having his request seconded by scores 


of others. So he works up a little local 
propaganda, and has dozens of prominent 
men write to urge that the President ac- 
cept. One invitation recently was for 
President Coolidge to speak outside ot 
Washington on the day after Congress 
opened, the very day that he was © 
deliver his message to the law-makers. 
Letters urging him to accept this invita- 
tion continued to pour in, even after he 
had explained why he could not be absent 
from Washington on that day. 

Another occasion which brings in stacks 
of letters and telegrams is when Congress 
is considering a measure which some of 
ganization approves or opposes. This 
organization will ask all its branches t° 
get busy. And they certainly do! Some 
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times as many as a thousand telegrams 
a day are received, asking that the Presi- 
dent approve or disapprove something 
that Congress is doing. 

Scattered here and there over the coun- 

try are men and women who like to proph- 
esy; and not infrequently they send their 
predictions to the President. For some 
“strange reason these people are usually 
prophets of evil. Present-day prophets 
can’t see anything pleasant ahead. The 
country is to be taken over by the Bolshe- 
vists—that’s a prime favorite with the 
soothsayers, and they work out long cal- 
culations to prove it. Or, if the Reds 
don’t loom in the future, these pessimists 
foresee something else that is as bad, or 
even worse. They are the champion 
gloom-seers of all times. 

The “I told you so” men and women 
are first cousins to the prophets, and are 
even more numerous. Nothing untoward 
ever happens that they don’t sit down forth- 
with sid dents to the White House to say 
“I told you so.” A number of these people 
said they had predicted President Hard: 
ing’s death, but no record of their predic- 
tions could be found. After each Schon 
there are thousands of people who join 
the “I told you so” club. They lose sight 
of the fact that it isn’t very remarkable 
to guess right about the outcome of a 
political race in which one of two men is 
sure to win. 

Still another old acquaintance of the 
White House is the “original” Roosevelt, 
Taft, Wilson, Harding, or Coolidge man. 
His name is legion, and his address 1s 
almost any post office in the United States. 
Incidentally, sometimes he would like to 
have the job of postmaster in one of these 
offices. 

Hundreds of children write sweet, sim- 
ple letters to the President. They are not 
seeking anything in particular, but they 
would be so proud i hey could have a 
letter from the highest official in the land. 

Then there are the letters and petitions 
asking that Federal prisoners be pardoned. 
These, perhaps more than any others, un- 
fold the troubles of their writers: Heart- 
broken mothers, poverty-stricken wives, 
fathers bowed beneath the grief their 
sons have caused—all join the ranks of 
those who seek mercy at the hands of the 
President. 

Pardons are handled in their prelimi- 
nary stages by the Department of Justice, 
but many of the people who seek them go 
first to headuiartcie: They are so sure 
that the President, if he only knew their 
plight, would help them. 


OVE against these pathetic appeals is 
the great mass of Christmas mail, full 
of cheer and good wishes, and asking no 
favors. This Christmas mail is one of the 
bright spots in the White House work. 

oe long ago I spent an hour in the 
White House. While waiting to see some 
of the President’s assistants, I counted 
the people who came in to see the Presi- 
dent himself. There were twenty of them 
in the first nineteen minutes of my wait; 
and it wasn’t a very busy day either. In- 
deed, it was a rainy, dreary day, the kind 
that would keep visitors away, if anything 
could. 

But the never-ending procession came 
on. There was a woman whose son had 
recently died, and she wanted to see the 
President and get. from him some words 


got it 


HE new Hinge-Cap on 
Tome spells efficiency— 
minutes saved. It is the only 
shaving tube cap that can’t get 
lost. 

Just as we give you the most 
efficient tube, so we give you, 
too, the most efficient cream! 


—Efficient because Williams 
lather is heavier and holds its 
moisture in against the beard. 
The hairs are softened all the 
way through. 


—Efficient because there’s a lu- 


—_—__ 


—that Hinge- 
Cap wins!” 


bricating film between your skin 
and the blade that eliminates 
pulling and drawing. 


—Efficient because after the 
shave a soothing ingredient in 
Williams hascooled andsoothed 
your face so thatyour dailyshave 
is comfortable no matter how 
heavy or bristly your beard. 


You'll like Williams in every 
particular. No artificial coloring 
in this cream. No complexion 
soapcoulddomore for your skin. 


Start tomorrow with Williams! 


Tue J. B. WILLIAMS Company, GLASTONBURY, CONNECTICUT 
The J. B. Williams Co., Ltd. (Canada) 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Here’s the only 
shaving cream 
cap you can’t 
lose 


Deaf Hear 
sa Instantly 


Latest scientific achievement—the 
Gives instant hearing 
to the deaf. No waiting—no delay, 
but quick, positive, instantaneous 
results. Don’tdoubt. Don’t hesitate. 
Don’t give up hope. Just try it— 
that’s all we ask, So positive are 
we that you will be amazed and de- 
lighted with results that we will 
gladly send an Acousticon for 


i d a 
=p aÏ 

Ten DaysFreeTria 
Just send name and address. No deposit. No C.O. D. No 
obligation to purchase. Tryitin your own home for ten 
days entirely at_our own risk and expense. Let resulta 
convince you. Write today. Tell others about this. 
Dictograph Products Corporation 


1301-X Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


Acousticon. 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph 


—a scientific after-shaving formula. 
For free trial bottle write Dept, 44. 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


NEW METHODS 


for the first 
time—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home how to correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger- 
ous habits, which, if not properly remedied, lead to se- 
rious consequences, New method makes punishment unneces- 
sary and is producing remarkable results for thousands of 
parents. Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. 
Free Book, “New Methods in Child Training,” describes new 
system. Write for your copy now. Parents Association, 
Dept. 94, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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You're sure 


to like the package 


and very apt 
to like the cigarette 


Everyone prefers a handle on his coffee 
cup, but not everyone prefers the same 
blend of coffee. ; 

Similarly, when we talk to you as an indi- 
vidual we can be reasonably certain that 
you will like the obvious advantages of the 
new Reedsdale Cigarette package; but your 
liking for the cigarette, we-must recognize, 
will depend upon your personal taste. 

We feel warranted in urging you to try 
Reedsdale Cigarettes, however, because of 
the high percentage of smokers who have 
tried them and expressed a preference 
for them. And because we know that 
they are made 
of unusually fine 
tobaccos, blend- 
ed with expert 
skill. 

Getting back 
to the package 
again, here is 
a little pocket 
humidor if you 
please, keeping 
your cigarettes in perfect condition and 
form, no matter how much you move 
around, bump against things, or jam them 
in overcrowded pockets. 

It is somewhat of a revelation to a man 
with his first package of Reedsdales to 
shake out cigarette after cigarette as he 
needs them, every one perfect to the last. 
No broken, bent, or crushed ones—no dis- 
reputable-looking tail-enders to offer his 
friends. 


Not Tricky Just Sensible 


The cigarettes are first enclosed in an inner 
double wrapper of foil paper and paraffin 
paper; this goes inside the outer box, which 
is rigid but light and “comfortable” to 
carry; the top end of this box is fitted with 
a newly invented flap arrangement by 
which the cigarettes may be shaken out at 
will, yet are prerented from falling out while 
the package is in the pocket. 

Hundreds of men have tried the Reeds- 
dale Cigarette because the new package 
appealed to them—and then found that 
they had discovered a smoke more enjoy- 
able than they had before known. That 
may be coming in by the back door, but 
it’s.a pretty good door at that. 

S D 

Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a 
package of twenty. They are now sold by 
many tobacco dealers, and their distribu- 
tion is being rapidly extended. 

If you have any difficulty in finding 
them we will send you a carton of 5 pack- 
ages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 ciga- 
rettes) postpaid for a dollar. Smoke one 
package at our risk. If you don’t like them 
we will return your dollar for the four re- 
maining packages. Address Reed Tobacco 
Co., 304 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Vf your jobber 
cannot supply you with Reedadale Cigarettes, Reed 
Fobaero Company, Richmond, Va., will gladly send 


ven prepaid by parecel post a carton containing one 
bhel or two hundred: Reedsdale Cigarettes for 
wopmice you would pay the jobber. 


of comfort. She had been a friend of a 
former President, and now, in her darkest 
hour, she turned again to the highest 
authority she could go to on this earth 
for a few words of encouragement. She 
was admitted. 

And there was a man in a very broad- 
brimmed hat and walking costume. He 
had with him enough newspaper clippings 
to keep someone busy reading for several 
hours. These were his credentials. He 
was on a long hike, and didn’t want any- 
thing except just to see the President. 


There were senators and congressmen’ 


and other government officials; and there 
were prominent men from outside the 
National Capital, all with some matter to 
take up with President Coolidge. One by 
one he saw those whose missions were of 
sufficient importance to justify him in 
doing so. 

This kind of thing goes on every day. 
People come to see the President for the 
same reasons that others write to him— 
which means for every reason under the 
sun. Any one of us would be honored to 
meet the President; but it does seem that, 
out of consideration for him, those of us 
who have no real business to take up 
with him might stay away until he is 
ready to see the public. 

The Southern Medical Association met 
in Washington last fall; and while there 
they had an appointment to call on the 
President. Before going to the White 
House, however, they resolved that they 
would be considerate, and spare him the 
necessity for shaking hands with each 
visitor. So they just gathered, and let him 
wave his hand in salute. If they had filed 
by, he would have had to shake hands 
with each one. 

The President of the United States is 
commander-in-chief of the Army and 


Navy; he directs our foreign relations; 
he must make thousands of appointments 
to office, and must oversee the operations 
of the various governmental departments. 
There are hundreds of senators, congress- 
men, and other officials with whom he 
must consult about matters of impor- 
tance; and frequently he meets with 
his Cabinet. He is also head of the 
national budget, which is no easy job in 
itself. He must keep track of proposed 
legislation; and when Congress has passed 
a measure, he must approve or disap- 
prove of it. That means he must take 
time to study it; and Congress generally 
passes more than five hundred acts or 
joint resolutions at each session. In addi- 
tion to all these other things, he is head 
of a political party. 

The President can’t “pass the buck.” 
The White House is the highest place to 
which the “buck” can be passed; when 
it gets there, some action must be taken. 


SURELY all this is enough of. a job for 
kJ one man! So when youwrite, orcall, and 
don’t get what you want, just remember 
that the President has immensely impor- 
tant things to do; and that his time, as 
with the rest of us, is limited to twenty- 
four hours a day, a part of which matik 
spent in sleeping and eating. 

The White House office force is about 
forty men. They are busy all the time 
answering letters, seeing callers, and 
doing everything else they can. There is 
no cynicism about our Presidents, or 
their eines: The Chief Executive appre- 
ciates the compliment of his huge mail, 
which amounts to several thousand letters 
a week. He appreciates the invitations 
and the desire of people to shake his hand. 
But he can't—he just can’t do everything 
we ask of him. ; 


This Runaway Boy Became “The 


Man From Home” 


(Continued from page 20) 


and I admit that I was utterly discouraged. 
One day, I walked out of town and sat 
down by the roadside, my elbows on my 
knees, my head in my hands, and my 
heart in my boots, I guess. While I sat 
there, feeling pretty bitter and hopeless, 
I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs com- 
ing along the road. But I didn’t want 
anyone to see my face, so I didn’t look up. 

“T could tell, however, that there were 
a good many horses, and they seemed to 
take a long time in passing. I waited un- 
til I knew they all had gone by before I 
raised my head. Then I looked up and 
saw that it was a funeral. 

“Well,” he went on, after a pause, “that 
was a sort of turning-point in my life. I 
said to myself, ‘What reason have you got 
to be discouraged and hopeless? You are 
young, well, eOne-=ine you are alive? 


“T WENT straight back into town, hunted 
up Cooney, and said to him, ‘See here! 
Why don’t we get oursel/zes out of the hole 
werein? There are four of us actors. We 
can get two or three amateurs to do the 
usual parts, and can put on our regular 
show in the little towns around here.’ 
“To make a long story short, that’s 
what we did. Four miles from Rondout 


was East Kingston, a brick-making settle- 
ment. Emmett and I walked there and 
back. We went to the owner of the little 
hall, an Irish saloonkeeper he was, told 
him our story and asked him to rent us his 
hall for ten dollars for one night. 

“Why would I do that? he demanded. 
‘You just busted in Rondout. Why 
should I think your show won't be a fail- 
ure here? And if it ain’t a good show, the 
folks that see it will be sore at me. Any- 
how, where will you get your ten dollars 
to pay for the hall?’ 

“We'll charge ten and fifteen cents ad- 
mission,’ I told him; ‘and you can take the 
money at the door and collect your pay 
before we get a cent.’ 

“I must explain to you first,” Hodge 
said to me, “something about the kind of 
program we used to give: Because we had 
so few actors, we had to cut our plays 
down a lot, and this made them too short 
for a full evening’s performance. So, after 
the play, there was an olio—that is, 2 
bunch of specialty acts—and this was 
followed by a negro farce. These farces 
were never written or printed. We de- 
veloped them ourselves, and simply car- 
ried them in our heads. I must have 
known at least twenty or thirty of them. 
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“Well, when the saloonkeeper didn’t 
want to let us have the hall, I assured him 
that we really were good actors and spe- 
cialty men. 

é What do you do?’ he asked. 

“Pm an Irish comedian; and I can sing 
and dance,’ I told him. 

“Whereupon he made me sing ‘The 
Irish Jubilee’ and do a dance, there on the 
barroom floor. Then he wanted to know 
about Emmett; and Emmett sang a negro 
song and did a dance too. Apparently 
these samples of our abilities were satis- 
factory, for he agreed to let us have the 
hall. The next Saturday night, we gave 
the show; and after paying for the hall, 
we had twenty-eight dollars left. 

“Then I hired a man to drive me up to 
Woodstock, back in the foothills. I took 
with me a lot of the handbills we had left 
and gave them to farmers along the way. 
The bills named no date or place. They 
simply read ‘Saturday Night at the Town 
Hall,’ so we could use them anywhere. We 
gave the show at Woodstock, made a 
little money out of it, and kept up this 
prea until we were able to get out of 

ondout.” 


AND so the story went on. During the 
five years after he ran away from home, 
Hodge was with as_many different com- 
panies. They were all small ones, going 
from one little town to another. Usually 
they “busted” before long and the actors 
joined another company of the same sort. 

But Hodge was making progress, any- 
way. In those few years, he appeared in 
over one hundred plays. He could sing, 
dance, and act, ant he had an apparently 
insatiable appetite fo- work. 

“I never have had a penny,” he told me, 
“that I didn’t work for and earn myself. 
No, wait a minute! My uncle once gave 
me a quarter. But that was the only 
money that was ever given me. Not that 
I cared. I was willing to work for what- 
ever I wanted; and I didn’t want any- 
thing that wasn’t worth working for. 
When I was a boy, I always worked 
during the school vacations.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. ; 
“What didn’t I do?” he replied, with 
chuckle of amusement. 
cer’s wagon, drove a feed wagon, worked 
in my uncle’s sash, door, and blind factory 
—oh! I could give you a list as long as your 
arm. That was one thing I liked. Work! 
But there was one thing I did not like, and 
that was study. I was about as popular 
with my seachers as a dog in church is 

popula with the preacher.’ 

ith this appetite for work, he always 
had plenty of it to do. He played all 
kinds of parts, even those for women. He 
was Miss Connie in “East Lynne” and 
Mrs. Bibbs in “Bibbs and Bibbs.” How- 
ever, he became the leading man and he 
was also an expert in “character” parts. 
People who see him now, in his latest play, 
“For All of Us,” marvel at his portrayal 
of an old Irish laborer. But his training for 
that réle began back in the days when he 
was doing the very same sort of character 
type in towns so small that.the entire pop- 
ulation wouldn’t have equaled a single one 
of his audiences to-day. 

Of course, those little repertory com- 

anies, as they are called, never went into 
ew York, nor into any of the big towns. 
Hodge didn’t see New York at all until 
he had formed his own company. which 
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played in some of the New Jersey towns. 
t closed its season at Hackettstown; and 
this gave hirh an opportunity to go in and 
see Broadway. He little realized, at the 
time, that inside of two years he would be 
one of the “hits” of that most famous the- 
atrical center. : 
But before this was to happen he had to 
go through some more experiences, which 
make the contrast all the more dramatic. 


~ 


First, he joined a company ;that was to | 


play in the South. It stranded at, Athens, 
Georgia, and again he was adrift. He 
managed to get to Atlanta, where he 
joined another company. - A few weeks 
later, this company also “busted.” Mean- 


we two used to improvise dialogue on the 
stage. Sometimes we would keep it up, 
back and forth, for five minutes at a time. 
It was great fun. 
“One day he asked me if I’d ever tried 
to write anything. >I laughed at the idea. 
““Why,’ I said, ‘I couldn’t write any- 


‘thing, even. if it meant a passport to 


while, it had been moving westward and , 


northward, so that Chicago was only a 
few hundred miles away; and toward this 
city, as a possible field of labor, Hodge 
turned his thoughts. 


telling me the story, “was’seven dollars; 


heaven for’me!’ 
_“ ‘Well,’ he insisted, ‘you ought to try. 
I believe you could do it.’ 

“The notion stuck in my head, and 
after a while I began to work ona play. I 
kept at it for several years; writing and re- 
writing and then rewriting some more.” 

“Was it any good?” I asked. 

“Well,” drawled Hodge, “it made two 
hundred thousand dollars for me.” 

“It-did!” I exclaimed. “What was it?” 

“The Road to Happiness,” was the 


t f __. laconic reply. 
“The railroad fare,” he explained; in . 


and I didn’t have thatmuch money to my ` 


name. But in those days there was-one 
custom which was a godsend to the 
stranded actor. Under. certain , condi- 
tions, he could travel to another fown by 
what was called ‘riding his trunk.’ 

“The method was this: *He would take 


his trunk to the station and show it and its ° 


contents to the station agent. . If the 
agent thought that the trunk and. the 
things in it could be sold for the amount 
of the railway fare, he would furnish the 
actor with transportation, the trunk to be 
held by the railroad until it was redeemed. 
If the actor failed to do this, the railroad 
could sell it and recover the price of the 
ticket. Sometimes, if the articles in his 
trunk were things he had to have in order 
to get work—costumes, for instance, and 
wigs and make-up—they would let him 
have the use of them to earn the money 
to pay back the cost of his ticket. This 
way of traveling was called ‘riding your 
trunk;’ and that was the way I got to 
Chicago. - 

“There I joined a little company, doing 
a vaudeville sketch, and traveled with 
them for several months. Then came my 
first big step, a chance with a first-class 
company. i was engaged as the Brazilian 
heavy in ‘The Reign of Error’ with the 
Rogers Brothers, two very popular come- 
dians; and that autumn, 1898, we opened 
in New York. I believe I made quite a 
hit. The next season I was in New York 
again, this time with James Herne in a 
play called ‘Sag Harbor,’ in which I had 
the rôle of a country boy. And in this 
part I won some more attention. 

“After that, I had no trouble in getting 
good engagements. I was in ‘Peggy from 
Paris,’ which Henry W. Savage put on; 
and I was with Joe Weber when the old 
team of Weber and Fields broke up. I 
was within an ace of tying up with Weber, 
making it Weber and Holes when George 


Tyler sent for me. 
“I OWE a very great deal to Mr. Tyler,” 
said Hodge emphatically. “He knewme 
and liked my work. He had told me that 
he could make a star of me—and he did. 
That was in ‘The Man From Home,’ which 
ran five years and gave me a reputation 
all over the country. I am very grateful 
to Mr. Tyler for all he did for me. 
“To James Herne I owe another debt of 
gratitude, for it was he that started me 
to writing. When I was playing with him, 


T! TAT play lasted three years; and in ad- 
dition to the two hundred thousand dol- 
lars it earned for the author, it established 
him more firmly than ever in the affec- 
tions of theatre-goers, for he was the star 
as well as the author. Unlike some actors, 
who are-popular in a fewsof the largest 
cities but are almost unknown to -other 
audiences, Wilbkam Hodge@zhas hosts. of 
friends everywhere. ‘They like him ‘and 
his plays. These are always.clean, whole- 
some pictures of: the.kind òf- people and 
the kind of life thatgdon’t need to be ex- 
plained or apologized for.- ~- 

Curiously enough, the. boy who rebelled 
against being a preacher has become a 
preacher, nevertheless; one who reaches 
millions instead of, at most, the few hun- 
dreds who might have heard him from the 
pulpit. For the audiences who go to his 
plays hear a gospel of faith, hope, and 
charity, in addition to getting a good 
evening’s entertainment. For that mat- 
ter, the Bible itself is the text for his latest 
play. 

Once, when we were talking about his 
experiences with those little companies 
that used to “bust” with such regularity 
and frequency, I asked him whether he 
had, even then, an ambition to become a 
great actor. 

“No,” he said, “I had no such plans or 
dreams. I put all my time and thought 
and effort into what I was doing then. For 
that matter,” he added, “I have no am- 
bition now to be what is called ‘a great 
actor. ” 

After a moment’s pause, he looked up 
and said, almost sharply, “The only way 
to be great is to be right?” : i 

_ I imagine that this comes as near being 
his working creed as any formula could - 
be. 

Here is something else that, indirectly, 
helps to give you a picture of the man. 
Not long ago, an important New York 
newspaper picked out a list of famous 
people and asked each of them to name 
what he considered the seven greatest 
wonders of the world. William Hodge 
was one of the persons on this list and 
these are the seven wonders he named: 

My mother; 

My wife; 

Our daughter Genevieve; 

Our daughter Martha; 

Our son, William, Jr.; 

Our farm; 

Our dog Neighbor. 


When I asked him about his mother, he 
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The double-thick butts of Beaver 
Vulcanite Jumbo Hexagon Shin- 
gles produce the heavy shadow 
lines so essential to roofing beau- 
ty. Note how easily it is lined up 
and laid. 


To Manufacturers and 
Industrial Plant Owners: 


Beaver Vulcanite Built-up Roof- 
ing is affording economical, fire- 
safe protection on thousands of 
factories, hotels, hospitals, public 
buildings and other e struc- 
tures. acked by a quality repu- 
tation for twenty-five years. 
Write for specifications today. 
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Re-roofing 
Shingle 


Re-roofing—a new roof right over your old 
shingles—requires a special re-roofing shingle. 

Ask your dealer for Beaver Vulcanite Jumbo 
Hexagon Slabs. They have been perfected 
especially for this modern, easy way of making 
old roofs new. 

We make these big, one-piece slabs so much 
thicker that they are 50 per cent tougher and 
100 per cent stiffer. They produce a beautiful 
roof—double-thick, permanent and fire-safe. 

We want to put a complete sample Jumbo 
Hexagon Slab right in your hands, so you can 
see the difference. Get this sample slab. 
Then twist it. Bend it. Throw it on the floor. 
Jump on it. Scuffit. Dip itin acid. Soak 
itin water. Lay it on ice. Put it on a hot 
radiator. Build a fire on it. Make the six 
daring tests listed on this page. And then 
compare. 

We invite these drastic tests because we 
build quality into Vulcanite. That has been 
known by tens of thousands of users for near- 
ly 25 years. That is why thousands of dealers 
everywhere recommend it. 

Ask your dealer, or mail us coupon, for free 
sample slab and interesting roofing informa- 
tion TODAY. 
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1 Heat test: Lay 
sample of Vul- 
canite on hot radi- 
ator for 12 hours. 
See if it will melt or 
dry out. 


2 Ice test: Lay 
sample on ice for 

12 hours. Then pour 

boiling water on it. 

See if extremes of 

jenesearere affect 
t. 


3 Water test: 
Soak sample 
in water for 12 
hours. See if, by 
weight, it absorbs 
any water. 


4 Acid test: Im- 
merse sample 
in hydrochloric 
acid. See if it is 
affected in any 
way. 
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Fire test: Lay 

white-hot coal 
of fire on sample. 
See if it sets the 
roofing on fire. 


6 “Scuff” test: 
Lay sample on 
floor; scuff it hard 
with your shoe. 
See if any of the 
slate-surfacing 
will come off. 


Orie BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Dept. B-4 Í 
Buffalo, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me your two free 

| books—‘‘Style in Roofs” and “How to Re- | 
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| canite Roofing. 
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the stress of an active man’s use. 
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Jewelers and Men’s Shops. 


Priced up to $25 the pair 


You'll know the genuine by this 


name “KUM-A-PART" stamped on the 


back. Look and be sure! Kum-a-part 
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said briefly, “Isn’t it enough that I put 
her first on that list ve 

“But just why?” I asked. 

“Because I owe her so much.” 

“What do you owe her?” I persisted. 

“How can any man tell you, in words, 
what his mother means to him and all that 
he owes her?” he exclaimed. “I’m proud 
to say that Z can’t!” 

As for his wife, their marriage was a 
romance of the theatrical world about 
fifteen years ago. They first met when 
both of them were playing in “Peggy from 
Paris.” Helen Hale had been graduated 
from Wellesley College only a few years 
before. She then went on the stage, where 
she became one of the most popular and 


azine 


delightful of the young actresses before 
the public at that time. When she mar- 
ried William Hodge and left the theatre, 
there was a chorus of lamenting, relieved 
only by the hope that she would return. 

But she never has returned. On the 
place which her husband has bought at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, about twenty- five 
miles from New York—‘‘Our farm,” as it 
appears among his seven wonders—she 
and four of the other wonders, the three 
children and the dog, make an ideal home 
life for her husband, whenever he is lucky 
enough to be able to enjoy it. His mother 
died some years ago; but she had lived to be 
glad that he ran away to follow the work 
he wanted. 


My List of the Seven Modern Wonders 
of the World 


Prize Contest 


y ILLIAM HODGE, when asked by 


a New York newspaper to name the 
seven wonders of the present-day world 
turned in the list that is printed in the 

article you have just finished. This was 
purely a personal list: His mother, his 
wife, his three children, his dog, and his 
farm. Others who were asked by the same 
newspaper to submit lists, named scores 
of scientific, mechanical and natural won- 
ders, such as the X-ray, anesthetics, auto- 
matic machinery, radio, airplanes, the 
Grand Canyon, radium, Niagara Falls, 
and the wireless. 

Think over the things at which you 
marvel most, and then write down the 
seven that are to you the most wonderful. 
Name definite things, such as an engineer- 
ing feat, a marvelous machine, a stupen- 
dous scenic wonder, or some other tangible 
contribution to our life of to-day. Don’t 
name abstract qualities and virtues -such 
as faith, hope, or charity. When you have 
completed your list, write a few words 


Announcement 


telling why each of your seven wonders 
was picked out. Except in the case of 
natural wonders, confine yourself to 
modern developments. 

In printing the winning letters THE 
AMERICAN MaGaziNE will state briefly the 
seven wonders that received the highest 
number of votes. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words, we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes April zoth. Winning 
letters will appear in the July issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THe AMERI- 
CAN MaGazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosure, cannot be returned; so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of any enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and in- 
quiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover to the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


“Kin” Hubbard Has Won Fame by Writing 


Two Sentences a Day 


(Continued from page 34) 


paper has. He occupies a spacious private 
ofhce, with a big flat-top mahogany desk 
for his feet, and has his name on a frosted 
glass door. 

One afternoon, after Abe had been ap- 
pearing for three or four years, he was 
inadvertently omitted from the paper. 
As a result, there were so many telephone 
inquiries from disappointed subscribers 
that it was necessary to put on a special 
operator to soothe the readers with the 
assurance that Abe would positively ap- 
pear daily thereafter. 

A little later, Kin fell ill, and the editor 
discovered that there wasn’t a single Abe 
Martin saying to go into the paper. In 
this emergency, he appealed to the staff: 
“Tf Kin can think of those savings every 
day, surely somebody in this bunch can 
pry at least one out of his brain!” 

Everybody on the staff thought and 
thought; and finally they all turned in the 
wittiest comments they could produce. 
But the editor shook his head. 


“No,” he said; “it wouldn't be fair to 
Kin to print one of these. People might 
think he wrote it.” 

As a last resort, the editor telephoned 
to Mrs. Hubbard and asked if it would be 
possible for Kin to produce an Abe Mar- 
tin from the sickbed. Kin was feverish 
and couldn’t understand at first what he 
was expected to do; but finally, when the 
idea had penetrated his consciousness, he 
dictated this: 

“Who ever heard of a man gettin’ a 
divorce from a woman who was a good 
cook?’ 

Because he writes daily only two sen- 
tences for his paper, is no reason, Kin 
thinks, why he should do his stint care- 
lessly. He leaves home every morning at 
precisely seven o'clock. Sometimes he is 
able to get_his two sentences worded to 
suit him soon after reaching the offer. 
But frequently, before he can express him- 
self as succinctly as he wishes to, he has to 
fret over the job for several hours. Occa- 
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sionally he has actually persuaded the 
boys in the composing-room to let him 
change a word or two just as the paper 
was about to go to press. 

The surprising thing about Hubbard is 
that his greatest talent was long sub- 
merged. He was a man well along in his 
thirties before he made the discovery that 
he was a gifted humorist. | 

Kin had imagined from childhood that 
he was destined to be a great showman 
—the manager of a repertoire company, or | 
head of a minstrel troupe. He used to 
experiment with facial make-up, and 
fashioned crude wigs by sewing pieces of 
raveled rope to old white stockings shaped 
to fit his head. The first money he ever 
earned went for a tambourine; and at nine 
years of age he owned a pair of real plan- 
tation song-and-dance shoes. His great- 
est ambition was to be sole proprietor 
of a good “well-painted, comprehensive, 
one-ring circus.” Even now he will get 
up at four o’clock in the morning to go 
down and watch a circus unload. 

Frank McKinney Hubbard—to give 
him his full name—was born in Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, which town, he says, may be 
readily identified by the two sparrows on 
the south end of the water tank near the 
Big Four station. 

i asked him when he was born. 


“Longer ago,” he said, “than you Ps j 
might think. I don’t talk much about i = ) 
my age, because lots of folks think that } : L 
when a fellow Mag ang ea he soni . ("` 
amount to much. I’ve been grown up for i Th l \ T 
a number of years, have a wife and two ys e ginger a e 4 1} \ 
children—a girl just at the age to talk too EG% | 
long to peddlers and letter carriers, and a w7 > ; 
boy who is just beginning to press his or a time c JA 
trousers every day and apply some kind of i eS 
lotion to his hal? 
“Now, Kin,”’ I protested, “you know 
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fontaine, Ohio, being the scene of my 
birth,” he said. “I entered school there 
at the usual age, carrying under my arma 
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home again. 


á I WAS always crazy about the theatre. @ 

I remember the first show I ever saw, 
the first ‘hall show,’ I mean, not counting 
circuses. It was Annie Ward Tiffany in 
“The Child Stealer’ Then the Wallace 
Sisters, Minnie Palmer, ‘Under the Gas PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 
Light,’ Jane Coombs, Joe Cawthorn, and ; 
to cut my hair and get down to work ’ 

“Cannon acts were much in vogue What a sweet, | rich 


‘Lights o’ London’ followed in rapid suc- 
cession. I worked around the local opera 
house whenever I could, dusting seats or 
yassing programs, and I was well along 
in years before I quit trying to look like a 
showman. No mother ever hated to cut A 2 
Clicquot Club 
e 

then in circuses—catching cannon balls, goodness! Cream it up 

or firing women out of cannons. I made Lre otee That's called r e 
a cannon out of a wooden pump, mounted ARE EON: 


off her boy’s curls any worse than I hated 
SARSAPARILLA 
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You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
"4 its on the lumber, mill- 
|. work, hardware, labor. 


Living room, dining room, 
2bedrooms,kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and Inside cellarentrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. | 


Aladdin catalog contains 
seven different plans of 
this house; some with 
inset porches, grade and 
inside cellar entrances, 
twoand three bedrooms. 


Large living room, dining room 
kitchen, pantry three bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch. flour 
bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at same price. 


Here's your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself. Two men can 
build it in a week. Our instruc- 
tions explain every step. Five 
plans shown in Aladdin catalog. 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 


ings first and second floors. w 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 


Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned and 
inset front entrance 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with 
complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to your 
station. lermanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 


Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 104. 
BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


Wiln ington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


Nation-wide demand for men and 
women—Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Res- 


taurants, Past experience unnecessary 
We train you by mail and help you get 
a position. Big pay—fine living—quick 
advancement—our methods endorsed by 


leading hote ls everywhere. W rite for Free 
Book—“Your Big Opportunity." 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, D. C, 


CLERKS 
WWANTED—S1600 to $2300 Year. 


Every second week 
off—full pay. Travel 
Common education sufficient. Write IMME be ATELY for 
free list of Government positions now obtalnable; and schedule showing places 
of Spring U. 5. Government examinations in your locality. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. H307 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


tee your country. 


it on wheels, and used a black rubber ball. 
I devoted one whole summer trying to 
stop that ball. There is still up in our 
attic, I believe, a squatty blue chair, 
lettered across the back of which are the 
words ‘Great Cannon Ball Act.’ 

“School didn’t interest me much, and 
when I was in one of the early grades I 
retired for the purpose of taking a job in 
a paint shop. There I learned to cast 
raised letters and gild the big watches that 


hang in front of jewelry stores. Later I 
returned to school, and was going big 
when Cleveland was elected President. 


My father, who had been a lifelong 
Democrat, was appointed postmaster, so 
I went to work in the post office. I re- 
mained there five years—off and on. 

“During this period—in my teens—I 
made a tour of the South as a silhou- 
ette artist. I closed at Louisville—and 
walked home. On this same tour I hired 
out in Chattanooga to drive a bread 
wagon drawn by two white mules, hitched 
tandem. In this job, which I held nearly 
two weeks, my duties included taking the 
mules down to the Cumberland River 
nies: each week and scrubbing off the red 
mu 


“THOUGH I didn’t realize it then, my 
father’s becoming postmaster was 
almost my undoing. At any rate, it was a 
big handicap in my life. knew, during 
those formative years, that I could always 
return home, walk up to the desk behind 
the general delivery window and go to 
work at a living wage. 

“Later on, I suffered from another ob- 
stacle to progress: This obstacle was that 
my, father owned the Bellefontaine ‘Ex- 
aminer.’ After his death, the paper was 
owned and conducted by members of my 
family, and I knew that I could always go 
back there and make a living. So I carried 
in the back of my head the idea: ‘Oh 
well, if this job doesn’t turn out well, 
I’m not going to starve. I can go to work 
on the “Examiner. Nae 

“Tt wasn’t that I was lazy. I was al- 
ways industrious enough—always work- 
ing at something; but I did lack incentive. 
The picture of a safe berth back home 
gave me a sense of security that was fatal 
to ambition. While I worked hard, I 
wasn’t headed ae I was merely 
marking time. aid a big price for the 
knowledge that $ had a soft place to 
alight, back home. 

“Well, after returning to Bellefontaine 
from one of my jaunts, Mother talked me 
into taking a course in art at Detroit. I 
did attend the Detroit Museum of Art for 
the better part of a week. After that, I 
hung about the theatres and the Detroit 
‘Journal’ office until spring opened up. 
Perhaps I should mention that at this 
time I was wearing a loud plaid cape- 
overcoat, a close-reefed brown derby, 
long, narrow shoes, long, matty hair, and 
carried a cane. I had reached that place 
in my teens where I believed that the 
world was my oyster to pry open when- 
ever I got good and ready. 

“The following winter I organized 
Bellefontaine’s Grand Operatic Minstrels 
and Professor Tom Wright’s Solo Orches- 
tra—all local talent—and gave a grand 
benefit performance for the cemetery 
receiving-vault fund. I myself played one 
extreme end (tambo), and made a hit 
which disqualified me for any real useful- 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30—S35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses. 
Mothers, and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Homestudy 
Method. Leading Chicago Sye 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If À Age are over 18 and under awe 
te for illustrated catal 
Sample Lesson Pages with Eae details 


of Money-back Guarant 
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Pil Tell You an Easy 
Way to Have More 
Money to Spend 


Are you one of 
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- for more money—to 
preva rly bring up ad 
De amily—to pay off 
mortgage or buy a home —to educate your children— 
to properly clothe yourself? 


We Have Holpad 30,000 Women 


and can help you ave money to spend and a per- 
manent assured income by becoming our representa- 
tive and selling our World's Star Hosiery and Kiean-Knit 
Underwear—a complete line—to your friends and neigh- 
bors. We will show you—as we have shown thousands of 
others—how to obtain a comfortable income and have your 
own money to spend. Hundreds of our representatives 


Earn $100 to $250 a Month 
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Play Safe 
and Cool— 
in ZEPHERIZED Underwear 


Light weight KNIT Underwear that is prop- 
erly BLEACHED—picks up perspiration 
from the body ‘more quickly—permits of 
more rapid evaporation—keeps your body 
COOL and DRY and thus protects from 
the danger of sudden chilling. 
Made in every style—in cotton, linen, silk 
and mixtures—for Men, Women and Chil- 
dren. The Knit Underwear Industry is fea- 
turing three leading: summer models for 


Men — KNIT - ATHLETIC, SEMILETIC 
and KNITGARD. 


A hundred thousand retailers are showing 
these models now in 


ZEPHERIZED 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Undecided | 


Are you undecided about your future? 
Are you groping blindly wondering 


what you ought to do? Would you 

like to know for just what kind of 

work you are best fitted? Would you like to 

Earn MORE MONEY Immediately? 

Wecan help you decide. We can show you 

how to get ahead quickly—how you can 

make most of your abilities and how you can be a big 
money maker. You will be under no obligation if you 
will drop a line for full information. 


DIRECTOR PERSONAL ANALYSIS 
Dept. PA41, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


We Teach 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Commercial rganization in the 
World offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both ine 
struction is the difference between successful fact 
experimental theory. This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women Home study instruction 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the nited 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Write for our illustrated book, 
telling about the success of our students—for 
‘one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. | 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St, Dept. 15 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among eur graduates. Write us. 


ness for several years. I assumed that I, 
was destined to be a big figure in the 
theatrical world. I always possessed a 
cluster diamond pin, even when I was so 
flat-broke that I had to walk from one 
town to another. I also owned seven 
different cape-overcoats, all loud plaid 
and richly lined. 

“Tn a letter to an Indianapolis friend, 
describing one of our home-talent shows, 
I made a number of thumbnail sketches. 
My friend showed this letter to the late 
Joh H. Holiday, founder of the In- 
dianapolis ‘ News,’ and he suggested that 
I come on to Indianapolis and take a job 
on the ‘News’ as an artist. I went, and 
remained on the ‘News’ three years. 

“ ALL might have been well, as the saying 
is; but at the end of my three years 
the paper hired a new managing editor. 
I had been making pictures by the chalk- 
plate process, consisting of a metal plate 
covered with chalk on which the artist 
scratched his picture. This served as a 
mold in the process of making a plate to 
print from. One great trouble with the 
chalk-plate process was that I had to 
wear a linen duster, and a sponge on my 
nose, on account of the dust. I illus- 
trated pretty much everything that hap- 
ned in town, and received twelve dol- 
ars a week for it. 

“T got along all right until one morning 
the new managing editor dropped in. He 
explained that all the local banks had just 
installed modern fixtures, and he wanted a 
two-column sectional view of each bank, 
showing the new equipment. I told him I 
would be over my depth on such a job; 
but I offered to have it done and to pay for 
it out of my own pocket. So I employed 
a jewelry engraver to make the sketches— 
and they cost me three weeks’ salary. 

“Decoration Day came soon after this 
episode, and the managing editor greatly 
desired a long, graceful angel swooping 
across a whole page, scattering lilies in her 
wake. ‘Something allegorical for the oc- 
casion, he said. That, too, was beyond 
me; so I arranged with a firm of house 
painters to plan and execute the angel, at 
what seemed to me a princely outlay. 

“Then the vacation period arrived, and 
I was the first out. I went back to Belle- 
fontaine to spend my holiday. You may 
have noticed that I never got too proud 
to return now and then to my home 
town. Well, the second day at home, I 
received a letter from the managing edi- 
tor. He went on to say that the ‘News’ 
had grown to be such a great paper that 
from then on they would require a real 
artist who could draw anything—layouts, 
caricatures, cartoons, or decorations. He 
told me that I might stay, though, until 
I found something else. I went back and 
stayed only until Thad earned enough for a 
new blue serge suit and extra brown derby. 

“On returning to Bellefontaine, as 
usual, I organized a local minstrel show, 
and gave a grand complimentary benefit 
for the K. of P. lodge, holding out for 
myself barely enough money to get some 
new shirts. After that I went to the 
Atlanta Exposition, hoping to land a news- 
paper job in the South. When I failed to 
get a job, I signed up with the manager 
of a Mummified Aztec Mother and Child, 
exhibited in a covered wagon. I sold 
tickets with one hand and took them with 
the other, while the manager lectured 
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Handy Oil Can 


There are no creaks or 
squeaks in this house to 
disturb its peaceful quiet. 
Door hinges and window 
pulleys work noiselessly; 
doorknobsand locks turn 
easily; sewing machine 
and vacuum cleaner hum 
merrily— 


All because the house- 
wife has learned the big 
things that a little 3-in-One will do. 


o 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 

keeps all the household mechanisms run- 
ning smoothly. It penetrates quickly; 
lubricates perfectly. Greaseless, grit- 
less. Won’t gum or dry out. 

3-in-One is the most widely sold bottled 
oil in the world. Ask for it by name— 
3-in-One—and look for the Big Red 
One on the label. 

At all good stores in I-0z., 3-0z: and 
f: -oz. bottles; also in 3-0z. Handy Oil 


Cans. 
FREE— Generous sample of 
3-in-One and Dictionary 
illustrating and explaining seventy-nine 
uses in the home alone. Make your 
request on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE 
130 LE. William St 
Factories: Rahway, N. J., 


OIL COMPANY 

New York, N. Y. 

and Montreal 
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“A short time later I hit Cincinnati 
just in time to get in on the famous Pearl 
Bryan murder, and went to work for the 
‘Tribune.’ A cab drawn by white horses 
had figured prominently in the crime, and 
I drew pictures of cabs, white horses, at- 
torneys, and jurymen until spring. Then 
I bought a new blue serge suit and brown 
derby, had my hair evened up, and 
joined out with Lagoon Park, an amuse- 
ment enterprise, where I took tickets at 
nine dollars a week. 

“During that time I roomed in Coving- 
ton, ate where I could, and got my other 
shirt and collar done up in Cincinnati, 
where I had a friend associated with a 
hand laundry. 


i I WAS now getting along in my twen- 

tiesand still didn’t amount to anything. 
Anyhow, I felt drawn back to my native 
haunts. So I returned once more to 
Bellefontaine and gave a Ladies’ Min- 
strels show, for the benefit of the King’s 
Daughters, retaining from the proceeds, 
for my personal use, only the price of a 
pair of new shoes. 

“Next I heard of an opening for a 
bright young newspaper artist on the 
‘News,’ at held, dhio. Here I again 
used the chalk-plate process, cut my own 
kindling, puddled my own metal, cast my 
own cuts, routed them—to use a techni- 
cal term—and did almost everything ex- 
cept print the paper. For this I received 
eleven dollars without fail every Satur- 
day evening. The complete process of 
getting a one-column cut into the paper 
took me about fourteen hours. 

“One day the owner of the paper came 
to me and said, ‘Hubbard, I know you’re 
a Democrat; but I want you to help clean 
up Mansfeld by voting for Huntington 
Brown for mayor to-morrow. I'll let you 
off all day if you will? I thought it over, 
and decided that, inasmuch as no great 
national issues were involved, I might 
condescend to vote for a reform mayor. 
The Fort Wayne baseball club was in 
town and the club was managed by a 
former schoolmate of mine. I met him 
while loafing about the polls and, at his 
Deane el quit my job and followed 
him to Cleveland, taking with me all my 
scenery, including a cCape-overcoat, two 
canes, and a telescope bag. 

“In Cleveland I became the guest of 
an old Bellefontaine friend who was em- 
ployed by a large department store. He 
did nothing from morning to evening but 
knock crates off new bicycles. Busy as he 
was, he was a liberal host and I enjoyed 
my stay in the lake city. However, I felt 
that I ought to go back home and see my 
folks. Too many boys go away and for- 
get the home ties. 

“Immediately on my return to Belle- 
fontaine, I organized Frank McKinne 
Hubbard’s High Class Vaudeville. We 
toured the star route towns through Ghia, 
coming to grief at Roundhead, where the 
advance sale did not justify the moving 
of an organ up two flights of stairs to the 

‘opery hall? The fellow who drove my 
wagon stood up, looked all over the town 
from the wagon-seat and said, ‘Hubbard, 
the money just hain’t here!’ 

“On this same trip, the dramatic edi- 
tor of a village paper sharply criticized 
our performance. Y didn’ *t see his piece 
until several gays later when the paper 
came out. I wished to squelch him with 
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Contains descriptions, specifications, 
prices and illustrations in natural 
colors of our complete line of steel 
launches, outboard motor boats, row 
boats, fishing and hunting boats. 
Mullins Stecl Boats are the most economical of all 
boats. We guarantee them against leakage, water- 
logging, drying out, opening seams and the neces- 
sity of calking. Built of puncture proof steel, they 


are practically indestructible. Equipped with air- 
ticht compartments, they are non-sinkable. 

They combine every desirable quality of safety, 
speed, graceful lines, comfort, and durability. 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
C. A. Lupprian, Architect, New Rochelle, N. Y 


Twice the Beauty at Half the Cost 
The Soft, Velvety Colors of 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


are so much handsomer than any ‘‘painty"’ coat 
ing that there is no comparison. Paint hides the 
natural beauty of woodwork, while these stains 
increase it by bringing out all the values of the 
texture and grain in the and 
shades. They are as lasting as paint, the Creo- 
sote penetrates and preserves the wood, and in 
first cost as well as cost of labor, they are 


**50°. Cheaper than Paint”’ 


You can get Cabot s Stains all aver the country 
‘or stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
135 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
24 W.KenzieSt.,Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 


richest colors 
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Big Reduction in Prices 
Our big book tells you how the Young Process of Re-Manufactur- 
ing'” saves you money on a Remington, Underwood, Royal, L. C. Smith, 
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Write for it today—IT’S FREE. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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ROWBOATS 
FISH BOATS 


Both Outboard 
and Inboard 
MOTOR BOATS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money- order by mail. 
Kindly state kind of boat in which interested. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT CO., 414 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo, Wis. 


LE us ship you direct 
from our mill all the 
materials complete for a 
Sterling cut-to-fit home, 
(not portable) and save you 
four big profits on lumber, 
hard J 


mill-work and la- 

proved 20% 
saving Substan- 
tially built and lasting. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back! 


Buying Direct Saves 1/3 
ABOVE prices includi 
LÀ everything complete—all 


bor, be 


vlainly 

sled ac x 
directions we furnish. 
$2329 Bungalow includes dou 
ble walls and floors. $489 five- 
room house includes single walls 
and floors; for double add $4 


International Mill & Timber Co. 
1913 South Wenona Ave. 
Bay City, Mich.: 


nga and 


FREE CATALOG 


with many other beau- 
tifal homes at $489 
to $4,797—all at big 
avings. Garages 

$73 and up. 


biting sarcasm, so I wrote a post card to 
him and said, ‘Dear sir, I don’t know 
whether I’m a subscriber for your paper 
or not. If I am, stop it.’ 

“On my arrival back in Bellefontaine, I 
found a letter from the Indianapolis ‘Sun’ 
saying that a new paper, the ‘Press,’ was 
soon to be launched and that the ‘Sun’ 
would be in the fight. They invited me 
to come on and go to work at fifteen dol- 
lars a week. I worked a year on the 
‘Sun.’ Then I received an offer from the 
“News’ once more, and I have been there 
ever since. 

“Until I started Abe Martin, I was 
employed solely as a caricaturist, at- 
tending all political conventions, local, 
state, and national. I supplied the paper 
with single-column cuts and ‘splatters,’ 
and toured Indiana from time to time 
with political celebrities. 

“ Now, in drawing pictures of odds and 
ends of humanity as seen in a convention, 
or on a political tour, naturally I had to 
write a few lines under each sketch to 
identify it, and sometimes I tried to make 
these ka or humorous. During the 
Roosevelt-Parker campaign in 1904, Tese 
a country character in these pictures. 
I rather liked him, and wanted to keep on 
with something of the sort. So, on the 
day after election, with no more campaign 
stuff to be done for a while, I used a 
country fellow in a small picture by him- 
self, with a non-political comment. 


“rMHUS was Abe Martin born. He hasap- 
peared daily in the ‘News’ ever since. 
Every year I get out a little book of Abe’s 
sayings, called ‘Abe Martin’s Almanac.’ 
There are now eighteen of these, and the 
most fun I have is opening my mail in 
December, after the new book appears. 

“People often ask me if Abe Martin is 
taken from life. In the sense that he is 
any particular individual, no. After he 
got to going, I found that I needed other 
characters for him to refer to; so I intro- 
duced Tell Binkley, Fawn Lippincut, Ez 
Pash, Clem Harner, Uncle Niles Turner, 
and others. These, too, are composite 
characters rather than drawn direct from 
life.” 

“Where do you get their names?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, when I hear a funny name I make 
a note of it. Sometimes I use a last name 
for a first name. One good source of old- 
fashioned names, I found, was Kentucky 
jury lists.” 

“Do you sit down at a stated time each 
day and try to think up an Abe Martin 
saying?” I asked. “Or do they just 
come to you? What is your system?” 

“T have no system whatever,” Kin re- 
plied. “I rarely have any material ahead; 
bie something always shows up at the 
eleventh hour. Of course not all these are 
good. I regard one really good paragraph 
in six days as a fine week’s work.” 

“Do you ever give Abe by word of 
mouth—at banquets, or elsewhere?” 

“No, I never make public appearances. 
I tried it once and it knocked nearly sixty 
dollars off my book sales for that year.” 

“Haven't you ever been tempted to go 
to one of the big New York papers?” 

“Oh, I’ve had such a flirtation occasion- 
ally. But I think I’m like a friend of mine 
whose uncle wanted him to go to Denver 
to take charge of a drug store. He said, 
‘Pd rather stay here where I’m known 


Spring Odors 
At once in the breath 


A May Breath tablet instantly over- 
comes offensive breath. No matter 
what the cause is. No matter where 
it lies—in the mouth or stomach. 

Cigars or cigarettes may cause it, 
decaying food, unhealthy gums, cer- 
tain foods or a stomach disorder. 
No beauty, no charm can offset it. 

Now dainty people, before any 
close contact, eat a May Breath 
tablet. The pocket box is always 
varried with them. 

It instantly overcomes 
odors and substitutes the 
spring. 

Before you dance, before you talk 
with people, always eat a May 
Breath. Then your breath becomes 
an added charm, instead of a possi- 
ble offense. 

This dainty practice will become 
a habit when you.try it once. 


May Breath 


A modern mouth wash in candy tablet 
form. Designed to deodorize the breath. 
Carry with you. In 10-cent and 25-cent 
boxes at all drug stores and drug depart- 
ments. 


offensive 
odor of 


BOX FREE ' 


Insert your name and address, mail to 
MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-40 1104 South Wabash Avenus 
CHICAGO 


And a box will be sent you free 


| 10-CENT 


| 


At Your Fingertips 
YOUR LOVE for drawing means that you may 


have a fortune at your fingertips in 
Millions are being spent annually for 


commercial art. 
advertising designs and illustrations. The Federal 
Course teaches you to develop your talent in the most 
practical way. Turn your spare hours into money 
through this result-getting course, which contains ex- 
clusive lessons from nationally known artists. You 
receive individual, personal correction of each lesson. 
Send 6c in stamps for “YOUR FUTURE,” our 
beautifully illustrated book explaining all details of 
the Federal Course. Please state age and occupation. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 


1404 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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What are your floors worth 


and cents? 


OES it mean anything to you to find out how you can save 
many dollars in floor and furniture protection? Let this 

art be your guide to easy rolling furniture. Do away 
with the needless gouging of fine hardwood floors and damage 


to expensive rugs and carpets. Protect your furniture from 


wrenches and strains. 


Trial Offer at Special Price 


Look at the chart. Think of one piece 
of furniture in your home that is hard 
tomove. The chart will show you what 
types of casters should be used tosave 
you money in floor and furniture pro- 
tection. Mark in the proper space the 
kind of casters you want, write your 
name and address plainly on the top 
margin of the page, cut out this 
advertisement and mail to us today. 


oen ë Casters will be shipped you C. O. D., 
f THE BASSICK 


A.M. 4-24 


BOY BOB 
For Girls 
BEST = Ce be 


Absolutely guaranteed blades of finest 
quality cutlery steel hardened 
and tempered. 
Strong, light and durable. Clips fast. 
Stays sharp. Clips even and neat Easy 


quick spring action. Hand-fitting. Ad- 
justable cutting tension. Fine finish. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money buck, 

At your dealer's, or we will send you 
one in neat box. Send no money. Pay 
Postman $2.50 on arrival. Get one now. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5690 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
34 Years Making Quality Hair Clippers 
Canadian Factory, 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


carrying charges prepaid, at a special 
discount of 20%. For instance, a $1.00 
set of four casters costs you 80c. Only 
one set of casters will be sent to a 
home. After you have tried the cast- 
ers, see your hardware or furniture 
dealer about equipping the rest of 
your furniture. Bassick casters come 
in the blue and yellow package. Mail 
this advertisement today. You will 
receive your casters by return mail. 


COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade casters 
for the home, office, hospital, warehouse and factory 
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No mixing 
_© of powders or spread- 
ing of sticky pastes— 


all drug and general 

stores. 

THE RAT BISCUIT CO, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Guarantee Coupon 

in every package 


Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 
use. Sure death to rats 
and mice. Quickest, 


cleanest, easiest way. 
New tin package con- 
tains 18 “‘Bis-Kits,”’ 
always fresh. 35c at 


and can get in the band.’ Even here in 
Indianapolis I often meet old acquaint- 
ances who ask me what I’m doin’ now, 
and scarcely a day passes that I’m not 
introduced to somebody who never heard 
of me. But I don’t care. The world is 
full of people who don’t even know who 
Tony Pastor was.” 

One reason why Abe Martin is so hu- 
man may be that Kin Hubbard always 
thinks in terms of Indiana and the home 
folks. I met him one night in a New York 
hotel lobby. He talked some of going to 
bed, and asked what time it was. The big 
clock in the lobby indicated a few min- 
utes after ten. 

“But that’s daylight-saving time, isn’t 
it?” asked Kin. “It’s really only nine 
o'clock.” Then, after a moment, “And 
back home it’s only eight o’clock! Oh 
well, I’ll stay up two or three hours yet.” 

A little later Fame him again. “Hadn't 
you better go to bed?” I asked. “You 
know the nine-thirty train has gone 
through.” 

“I think,” said Hubbard with a smile, 
“Tl just stay up for No. 18.” 

I asked him once why, after years of 
moving about the country, he finally 
settled down and has stayed in Indianap- 
olis ever since. 

“Because,” was the prompt reply, “I 
got married. I had postponed this until 
rather late in life, or until oe three or four 
hundred dollars together. In my earlier 
years, while I went about covered with 
perfume and wearing a fuchsia in my 
lapel, I had let the girls alone. I regarded 
young women much as I did circus ele- 
phants—liked to go and see ’em, but 
didn’t feel that I would want one of my 
very own. I never grew serious with 
women folks until shortly before I got 
married. I date all my good luck from 
that hour.” 


“THEY Are Both in Who’s Who—The 
Story of the Gilbreths’’ is an article 
next month which tells you how a re- 
markable man and his equally re- 
markable wife have both won inter- 
national fame as management engi- 
neers, and at the same time have 
raised, in a most unusual manner, 
a family of eleven children. 


Youth Will Find 
a Way 


(Continued from page 43) 


corner and waited for the machine to pass 
him. As it came closer, drawn by Joseph 
Church’s four great bays, Van Lessen 
blinked—for he saw that the driver was 
none other than the boy, the hobo, whom 
he had ordered off the evening before. 
The boy’s eyes met his steadily for a 
moment. Then, as if Van Lessen had been 
no more than a fence post, Burt turned 
his attention again to his work and drove 
on. Van Lessen’s small eyes narrowed 
and glinted sharply as he watched the re- 
treating binder. His face turned deeper 
red as he made his way back to his car. It 
is aggravating to have a plan go awry. 
But there were other ways. Van Lessen 
was canny. He had a habit of accomplish- 


Youth Will Find a Way, by E. WALDO Lona 


ing what he wished to accomplish. Start- 
ing his car, he drove on and turned in at 
the lane that led up to the Church home. 

He waddled to the door, where Mrs. 
Church awaited him coldly. 

“How do,” he began, in his most oily 
manner. “I come to tell you someding. 
Dis help you hire, he is a hobo! He come 
to my house last night and I tell him to 
get out or I set my dogs on him! I don’t 
have no hobo on my Sacel Dey steal de 
nose off your face! 

“But I know someding: You hire a 
hobo because you must take vat you can 

et. You need money bad. Now listen: 
Í buy dat wheat chust as it stand. You 
can use cash in de hand, eh? I gif you some 
cash and I gif you receipt for de rest, in 
part payment on dat note I hold.” 

He paused dramatically. T hough 
Geraldine Church flushed when the man’s 
greedy eyes were upon her, her voice was 
cool and businesslike as she inquired: 

“How much would you offer?” 

“Vell,” —Van Lessen brightened; the 
bait was proving attractive—“‘dis here is 
not a good field—not vat I call good. But 
I am good neighbor. I take it off your 
hands. If dat hobo spoil it, you have 
noding, pee see? But I take it before he 
can spoil it. I gif you two hundert dollars, 
cash ın de hand; Vat you receipt for four 
hundert dollars against dat note. You 
take no chances. Vou get rid of de hobo. 
I get rid of him for you, so you can feel 
safe at night. And you got money in de 
hand. I take all de chance. Maybe dat 
grain rot mit bad weather, or maybe my 
help go off, or maybe a hailstorm come 
like it did to you t’ree years. Maybe I lose 
money. But I am good neighbor, I vant 
to helsi you!” 


¥ 7AN LESSEN had power. He owned 

* thethreshing engine and hired its crew. 
The grain buyer at Sedalia acted on Van 
Lessen’s orders and received his salary 
from Van Lessen’s hands. Farmers took 
care not to offend him, for a hint of his 
could withhold the threshing crew and 
leave a crop of grain to rot. He could 
offer low prices for the grain his buyer 
purchased, because a well-nigh impass- 
able ravine made it impossible to haul 
grain to Pleasant Hill, the next railroad 
station, where the genial Lem Murdock 
bought at fair prices. And Van Lessen, 
through his control of the county officers, 
saw to it that no bridge was legislated for 
that impassable ravine. 

Geraldine Church-knew this. It took 
her but a few moments to figure that he 
was offering six hundred dollars for a crop 
easily worth twenty-five hundred. She 
saw through the double purpose of his 
plan as clearly as he himself did. But she 
maintained her outward coolness. 

“Thank you for the offer,” she said. 
“But I think we'll just take the risk— 
bad weather, hobo, and all.” 

“Vell, I haf my mind made up. I don’t 
vant to bring my crew to touch grain vat 
a hobo monkeys mit. It is not good for 
de engine. But”’—he smiled beatifically— 
“I don’t vant to do someding unpleasant, 
you know. But—you better do like I say.” 

“Well, Pil talk it over with my hus- 
band,” she said. “We'll think it over for a 
few days.” 

“Too long,” retorted Van Lessen quick- 
ly. “I come to-morrow to see rales de 
last time.’ 
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HE men who make MAC- 


GREGOR clubs play golf, love 
golf and love the clubs they make. 


In their hearts is perpetuated the 
spirit of devotion to the game and to 
the club makers’ art which inspired 
our first craftsmen who came from the 
greens of Scotland. 


So, in the clubs they make for you today, are 
incorporated the traditions of the past and 
intimate experience with the game of today. 
Through regular play on our private course, 
they are continually developing and perfect- 
ing new ideas in club construction which help 
you play better golf. 


And in the shop, they take pride in giving 
to each club that personal touch which 
results in such nicety of balance, such delicacy 
of “feel,” such perfection of rhythm that your 
confidence is inspired the moment you take a 
MACGREGOR club in your hands. 


Ask your Pro or Dealer to show you the line of MAC- 
GREGOR clubs and balls. Write us for our General 
Catalog, our Rule and Score Book and either or both 
of these booklets: 1. “Golf the Game of Games” (an 
introduction to golf). 2. “Stepping Stones to a Golf 


Course” (helpful suggestions for laying out a new 
course). 
THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 


Established 1829 DAYTON, OHIO 
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EasyStepsto GreatSuccess| 


Learn to influence others. 
Develop self-confidence, 
concentration and a mag- 
netic personality. 
The ‘Eight Psychological | 
Principles for Success” will 
give you the New Thought | 
steps to the realization of 
your business and social 
desires. 
FOR 10: CENTS fi Spore 
the above 
booklet and a month’s trial of 
NAUTILUS, magazine of New 
Thought. Elizabeth Towne and 


h Towne 


Editor of Nautilus William E. Towne editors. Send 
NOW and we will include without extra charge "The 
Gist of New Thought,” which explains fully how to 
apply New Thought to your health, happiness, and 


success problems. 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Inc., Dept. Q-100, Holyoke, Mass. 
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BE: A RAILWAY. 


RAFFIGINSPEGTOR 


| Earn Up to $250 per Month 


Prepare in 3 months spare-time study at home for 
this nating profession. Travel; meet big railway 
offici Splendid opportunities. 

Start at $110 = Expenses paid. Position guar anteed 
Per Month ( upon graduation or money refi need, 


ou can easily qualify, C DAY 
or free Bookict No. DG 


z 


Standard Business Training lost. 

Buffalo, N, Y. 

Send me, entirely free, Booklet No. D50 

j ai ing fuli particulars about course in 
ilway Traffic Inspection. 
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Four 150 h. p. and one 300 h. p. G-E Squirrel- 
cage Motors driving two-stage high-duty pumps 
supplying Great Falls, Montana. 


The new oaken bucket 


“I wish to do something both 
great and useful for Paris”, 
said Napoleon to an advisor. 
“Give it water”, was the re- 


ply. - 
_ No longer do city homes de- 


pend on wells or nearby riv- 
Thismonogramwhich © ers. The old oaken bucket is 


1 i ° e 
motors, generators, Teplacedbyelectricallydriven 
fans and lamps,is the pumps. In Minneapolis, for 


wide organization for instance, a General Electric 


the service of every 


community which motor of 1800 horse power 
wants to make elec- 


tricity do more and drives pumps which supply 
better work theGer 30,000,000 gallons a day. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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ene 1 
Short-Story Writing {4 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and f 
marketing of theShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher. Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 

$5,000 writing in his spare 

bas time— hundreds are sell- 

pr. rsexwems İng constantly tothelead- 
ing publishers. 

150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 134 Springfield, Mass. 
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MAH JONG SET 


in brilliant colors, 144 tiles, 116 counters, racks, dice, 
score card, complete with instructions and rules, all 
in attractive box, sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00, 
(Canada 25 cents extra.) The most remarkable value 
ever offered for this fascinating, interesting game, 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., Desk 12 
110 West 40th Street New York City 


With a smug smile he turned and wad- 
dled to his car. But Geraldine did not 
mention the conversation to her husband 
until evening. Until then she spent the 
hours cudgeling her brain for loopholes of 
escape from Van Lessen’s trap. Yet when 
evening came she was no nearer to a solu- 
tion than she had been in ‘the beginning. 


URT SEAGRAVE ‘sat close to the 

lamp in the sitting-room, engrossed in 
a book,when she passed him on the way to 
her husband’s bedside: When she returned 
after a half-hour of discussion with Joe he 
was still reading. He looked up when she 
stopped beside him. 

“Burt,” she said, “‘we’ve decided to 
sell Mr. Van-Lessen our grain just as it 
stands. There’s nothing else we can do. 
He has us just where.he wants us. If we 
sell to him, it’s our finish, because then 
we won’t be able to meet our obligations 
to him. Losing the crop: knocks all hope 
out from under us: On.the other hand, 
if we refuse to sell to-him he can refuse 
to thresh the crop;-arid:that’s our finish, 
too. ..: Either way, he has us whipped.... 
Pleasant -news, isn’t-it? ~ 2°. So, it just 


‘looks as if you’d have.te trot over to see 


Mr. Stiles after all. ~You’ll-ltke him, all 
right.” E PS Soak 

But the boy; listening gravely, seemed 
not to have heard the latter comment. 

“Why not get somebody else to thresh 
for you?” he asked. - 

“The only other man within twenty- 
five miles who has.a.threshing outfit is 
Ed Morley; and he can’t get over from 
Pleasant Hill because of that awful ravine. 
That just shuts in this whole district. And, 
of course, the bad hills on the other side 
are a veritable wall of China. They mark 
the end of the world in that direction.” 

Burt considered a while. Then, ‘‘ There 
ought to be a way of getting the machine 
across that ravine.” 

“But what good would that do us? 
Van’ Lessen could simply refuse to pay 
half what the grain is worth after we'd 

one to all that trouble and had it threshed. 
He could throttle the whole community 
by such tactics.” : 

“But suppose you sold to somebody 
else?” 

“Can’t be done, my boy. That ravine 
again. Loads can’t be hauled over it. And 
it’s thirty miles around the other way— 
too far to make it pay.” 

There was silence for a time as Burt 
pondered the situation, silence that was 
unbroken until Geraldine, as if to change 
the subject to a more cheerful topic, asked: 

“What are you reading!” 

Burt brightened. 

“History,” he replied. “About a sea- 
fighter. When everybody wanted to quit, 
he said, ‘Don’t give up the ship!’ My! 
But he was a man!” 

Burt kept thinking about that sea- 
fighter as he undressed, and he thought 
about him as he climbed into bed. What 
an exhortation to give when the battle 
seemed lost! Burt liked the ring of it: 
‘Don’t give up the ship!’ 

Suddenly. he sat bolt upright in bed. 
This war with Van Lessen was not over 
yet! Not by a jugful! If that ‘Don’t give 
up the ship’ business would work on 
water, then why not on land, too? Ideas 
and schemes began to move through the 
boy’s mind, loose ends knit together; and 
finally a plan developed. With a sigh of 


T> STEAL away from the daily round 
—to explore the wonders of a wood- 
land stream—to paddle or drift for 
happy hours through scenes of ever- 
changing glory, such are the joys of an 
“Old Town Canoe.” 

Lightly you dip your paddle, then trail 
it, and the “Old Town” glides around 
a bend. A tanager flutters aloft, some- 
where a pheasant beats. About you is a 
wonderland—a fantastic bower of shim- 
mering color. Mile after mile you work 
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m the bondage of routine” 


—Henry Van Dyke 


down-stream. You’ve traveled far, yet 
they are the happiest miles you have ever 
known. 

“Old Town Canoes” are light, steady 
and easy to handle. Every “Old Town 
Canoe” is patterned after a real Indian 
model. “Old Town” construction has 
improyed and strengthened the red man’s 
handy craft. But the beautiful Indian 
lines have been retained. “Old Town 
Canoes” are low priced too. $64 up. 
From dealer or factory. 


The 1924 catalog is beautifully illustrated. It shows all 
models in full colors. Write for' your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
464 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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Sh! No one will ever guess 
The secret of this stew. 
The teasy, tang-y flavor’s from 
A Steero cube or two. 


FLAVOR hash, stew, or 
gravy with a STEERO 
bouillon cube. The spicy 
richness is an invitation to 
the appetite. Always ready 
—always delicious—hot 
STEERO bouillon can be 
made in a minute. Just drop 
a STEERO bouillon cube 
into a cup and add boiling 
water. Hot STEERO bouil- 
Jon is just the thing for lunch, 
tea or dinner—and for the 
between-meals snack. 


Send 10 cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty-four-page cook book 


Schieffelin & Co., 281 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


STEERO 


Reg, US Pat. Ofk 


BOUILLON 
CUBES 


Patented Oct. 31,1911 


Safe 
Milk 
For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 


the Aged, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 


POSITIONS OPEN HOTELS 
PAYING up to'400-*500 per: Mo. 


at =. 

Ask tr Horlicks 
\ The ORIGINAL 

\* Malted Milk A 


s and often 


Prepare at home, in spare time. Cost moderate, 
Write today for Free Booklet H-150. 
STANDARD 


BUSINESS TRAINING INST. 
Cariton Court Buffalo, NY. 


satisfaction, he slid down under the bed- 
clothes. 

The following morning a telephone call 
to town brought out from the implement 
store a mechanic, who spent an hour ex- 
amining the big tractor that lay rusting 
in a shed. - The big machine had been 
bought by Church four years before. The 
smooth tongue of a “crack” salesman and 
the desire to be up-to-date in method had 
induced him to make the purchase. It was 
a huge machine, capable of hauling ten 
tons with ease. Too late had the young 
farmer discovered that the great engine 
was impractical for any save the vast 
farms of the Northwest. He could not sell 
it. Having seen Church’s own experiment 
come to a dismal end, no farmer in the 
community would have the tractor as a 
gift. So it had been trundled into a shed; 
and there it had lain since, a rusting monu- 
ment to snap judgment. 

“AW she needs is a little tinkering, some 
grease and gas,” was the mechanic’s ver- 
dict. “Then hitch her to a house and she'll 
walk away with it.” 

Burt Seagrave beamed triumphantly at 
Mrs. Church. And there was a tingle of 
excitement in her voice as she ordered the 
mechanic: “Please put it in running or- 
der.” 

A trip to Mr. Stiles’s place was the next 
step on Burt’s program. 

“Tf I can get a threshin’ outfit over in 
here, will you get the other men to have 
it do all their work, instead of having Van 
Lessen’s crew do it?” he asked. 

The old gentleman smiled in amuse- 
ment. 

“Sure!” he declared heartily, as if the 
whole idea were a huge joke. “The folks 
around here would like nawthin’ better’n 
to.cut loose from Van Lessen! But just 
how do you intend to get a threshin’ ng 
acrost the ravine? In a flyin’ machine?” 

Ignoring the question, Burt put another 
of his own: i 

“If I’d get the wagons across the ravine, 
would the men take their grain in to 
Pleasant Hill to sell to Lem Murdock?” 

“They certainly would, sonny!” replied 
Stiles, his amusement giving way for the 
moment to seriousness. “Murdock pays 
good prices, five cents a bushel more than 
this thievin’ rascal that’s got us by the 
throat! But, shucks!” He chuckled. 
“You’ve got a whole bushel o’ bees 
a-buzzin’ in your bonnet, eh?” 


HE boy’s eyes twinkled mysteriously. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied; and he proceeded 
to outline a plan, which was punctuated 
periodically by grunts from Mr. Stiles. 
And when he had finished the old gentle- 
man’s eyes were twinkling as brightly as 
his own. 

“By gumbo!” ejaculated Mr. Stiles as 
he chewed pensively on a stalk of timothy. 
“By gumbo! I b’lieve you’ve dug up a 
real scheme! Set down here while we 


think a bit.” 


Bright and early the following morning | 
Hendrik Van Lessen called again at the | 
Church place, smiling smugly as he wad- | 


dled to the door. 

“Vell, young woman,” he began, “you 
ready to sell?” 

“No,” Mrs. Church replied, smiling; 
“weve decided not to sell.” 

Van Lessen stared. Then he-shrugged. 

“T don’t like to do someding unpleas- 
ant,” he commented suavely. 
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G &R Hardy Roses 


On their own roots. Sure to bloom. True to nss*. 
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$ Hardy Roses. Different Colors 

Radiance—brilliant rosy carmint 
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Red Radiance—deep red 

| Sunburst—golden orange 

Crimson Queen—bright velvety 
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Youth Will Find a Way, by E. WaLtvo Lona 


She called it 
“Sensible 


Economy” 


YEAR AFTER YEAR she bought the 
costly syrups for the lusty appetites 
of her growing family. And always 
the thrifty purse rebelled. Occasion- 
ally she made plain sugar syrup at 
home but it pleased her neither in 
color nor flavor. Then she heard of 
Mapleine. 


“Here's sensible economy,” she said. “Only 
twenty-two cents a quart for a rich and de- 
licious syrup! And so easy to make! Mere- 
ly dissolving granulated sugar and adding 
Mapleine—ready for the table in a jiffy. A 
rich golden spread just as good as those cost- 
ing twice as much—a truly sensible and 
economical answer to the syrup problem. 


Fine for Flavoring ` 


As a flavoring Mapleine is distinctive 
and delightful. For frostings, pud- 
dings, sauces, cakes, dainty desserts, 
candies—use Mapleine. It is a pleas- 
ingly different flavor every one enjoys. 
Write for free recipes. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
6 W. Connecticut St. 
Seattle, Wash. 
There is only one “‘Mapleine”’ 
—accept no imitations 


For Sirup - For Flavoring 


is Entitled to the z 
Best Music Education 
See a Certificated Teacher 

of the 


Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


Write for List of Teachers in your locality 
Art Publ cation Society, Dept. C, St. Louis, Mo. 


On a motor trip a pair of 
Bernards (No. 102) can be 
as useful as your spare. 
For gripping, for cutting, 
for a thousand and one 


jobs where steel fingers 
and real cutting power are 
required, there you will 


bless your , 


Standard ‘High-Power Cutting 


PLIERS 


Es 


No. 50--Knight Combina- 
tion Pliers 


Catalog “A” free on request from 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 


No. 60--Bernard Slip Joint 
Pliers 


“Oh, I think everything will be exceed- 
ingly pleasant,” she assured him. 

The retort puzzled him. As he turned to 
go, he noticed Burt Seagrave—the hobo— 
coming up from the barn, and as he passed 
he noticed a peculiar light of jubilation in 
the boy’s eyes. 

Stupid hobo! Stupid woman! They 
would have to be shown that Van Lessen 
was a man of power. Promising himself 
to show them, he climbed heavily into 
his car and drove away. 


All through the neighborhood the reap- 
ing progressed. In ten days, it was done 
and six hundred acres lay naked in the sun, 
dotted by golden shocks of wheat and oats. 
A dozen farmers opened the weekly 
paper (Van Lessen’s publication, by the 
way) and grinned as they read an adver- 
tisement to the effect that Van Lessen’s 
threshing outfit would begin work in the 
Blanton Crossroads section and would 
work toward the ravine above Sedalia. 
That was the Van Lessen way. It was not 
a question of the convenience of the farm- 
ers of the community. He merely dic- 
tated, and that settled it. 

The following day the same men grinned 
even more widely as they ahaa at the 
ravine to watch young Burt Seagrave 
drive a thundering tractor down one pre- 
cipitous side and up the other; and their 
grins expanded into laughter as they per- 
ceived one of Van Lessen’s crew, who was 
watching with starting eyes. 

They would have laughed even louder 
if they could have heard the man’s report 
and could have seen Van Lessen’s expres- 
sion as he listened. 

“Yes, siree! That Ed Morley from 
Pleasant Hill had his threshin’ machine 
waitin’ at the ravine. It’s a fifty-four-inch 
cylinder, bigger’n yourn. And that Burt 
Seagrave just hooked that ol’ tractor on 
behin’ the outfit and eased it down into 
the ravine as slick as could be. Then he 
ambled the thing around front, hooked on 
again in front of Ed’s engine and they 
went a-roarin’ up the other side! But that 
ain’t all. Every man in this whole danged 
community has signed with Morley for 
him to do their threshin’! And it’s that 
Seagrave kid that put ’em up to it! It’s 
his doin’ from start to finish!—him, and 
that sly ol’ fox of a Stiles to polish up the 
details!” 

Van Lessen was too astounded to do 
anything but blink. Morley was to do all 
the threshing in the Silver Creek district ! 
And Van Lessen could not get out into 
other territory because of the ravine that 
hitherto had been his ally. The situation 
appalled ‘him. He could thresh his own 
ao But after that the machine must lie 
idle. 

“Where do we fit?” demanded the 
hired man, thinking about his pay. 

“Dey got to sell dat grain!” replied Van 
Lessen significantly. “And I make dem 
pay for dis business! You vait! You see 
someding yet!” 

And he did see “someding”! He saw Ed 
Morley’s machine move from farm to 
farm while the neighbors moved with it. 
Then, to his astonishment, he saw the 
wagons loaded with sacked grain start off 
along the road and take the fork that led to 
the ravine! 

At the ravine, Burt Seagrave waited 
with the tractor. As each wagon arrived 
he hooked the tractor on the rear and held 
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“Real Money in 
the Bank” 


“Think of it, Nell—$460! And to think that 
just a few months ago we couldn’t save a cent. 


“Remember the night we talked it over and you 
persuaded me to send in that I. C. S. coupon? 
It was the best investment we ever made. 


“The boss says if I keep on showing the same 
interest in my work there will be a still better 
position open for me soon. It certainly does pay 
to study in spare time.” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy 
prosperous homes because they let the International 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare time 
for bigger work. 


One hour after supper each night, spent with the 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your home, will prepare you 


. for the position you want in the work you like best. 


This is all we ask: Without cost, without obli- 
gating yourself in any way, put it up to us to prove 
how we can help you. Just mark and mail this cou- 
pon for full particulars. 


Mail the Coupon To-day! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7497-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why" 
me how I can qualify for the position or in 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 

Traffic Management 

Business Law 

Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 


esmanship 
Advertising 
Better Letters 
Show Card Lettering 
Stenography and Typing 
Business English 
Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary lligh School Subjects 
Spanish O French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Blectrical Engineerin; Architect 

meee Lighting z Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry [C] Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy O Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering Q Radio Mathematics 
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Street 11-21-23 
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State... 2 


Occupation.. 

Persons resi 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Montreal, Canada. 


SENSATIONAL SALE 


S GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 

Limited quantity fully guaranteed 
standard make writers. § Days 
> |Free Trial. Lowest prices ever offer- 


ed. Some at $45.35. 
Jow as $3 monthly. Send today for FREE 
booklet of Val Me iypewritee Informa- 
tion and Special Sale Bulletin. 


e 
Limited, 


354-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Learn Cartooning 


At Home—in Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of today 
earning from $50 to $200 and more 
aweek. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stamps for full information’and chart 
to test your ability. Also state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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The American Magazine 


It’s a hobby of lots 


of men to wear a particular kind 
of shoe. 

It’s a hobby of The Crawford 
Shoe to please particular men. 

The Crawford Shoe is a real 
shoe for men—a shoe that is 
built right, priced right, and that 
wears right. 

It won’t run over or squash out 
of shape. 

It fits snugly at the heel, 
doesn’t gap at the ankle. Smart 
and comfortable. 

A try-on costs you nothing 
and it’s sure worth trying. 


The rawford Shoc 


MOST STYLES 
$8 
CHARLES A. EATON 
SHOE INDUSTRIES 
Write for our Guide Books & 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send 


ATENTS. [ion tin a 


model or sketch and description of inventions for exami- 
nation and instructions. No charge for above information. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


1 High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 


in; professions. 
0 Other: Ke matter what your business 
UuLrses cialized training. Let ue give 
you the practical training you 
American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 


ror tibetsona may be, you can’t 
hope to succeed without spe- 
need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin. 
Dept. H-41, Chicago © A 8 1923 


American School Bekera 


Drexel Anas and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
Architect 
...... Building Contractor 
....- Automobile Engineer 
.... Automobile Repairman 
-Civil Engineer 
. Structural Engineer 
.... Business Manager 
Cert. Public Accountant 
Accountant and Auditor . 
Bookkeeper 
-— -Draftsman and Designer — 
-Electrical lngineer 
-Llectric Light and Power 
General Education 
Vocational Guidance 
Business Law 


. Lawyer 
Machine Shop Practice 


ligh School Graduate 
fire Insurance Icxpert 
.-. Wireless Radio 
Undecided 


ume... .... 


the load back on the down-grade. ‘Then, | 
movingtothefront, the machinewashooked | 
on again; and the load was hauled up the 
opposite steep side “as slick as could be!” 

Van Lessen felt faint when he discov- 
ered that the loads were being moved 
safely across the ravine and were being 
sent on to Lem Murdock, the buyer at 
Pleasant Hill. Frantic, he hurried out and 
offered to match, then to better, the 
prices offered by Murdock. But he was 
met with the news that there had been 
an agreement with Murdock, and extra 
freight cars were waiting at Pleasant Hill 
—some of Mr. Stiles’s work. 

In a daze, Van Lessen drove home. His 
profits for the season had vanished. Not 
only his special plan to make a killing on 
the hoped-for foreclosure on the Chureh 
place and the purchase of the Church 
wheat, but even his ordinary course of 
business had been wrecked—by a hobo! 
His power had been broken. Other sea- 
sons would be repetitions of this one. 


AS THE threshing and the hauling came 
to aclose, the men found opportunity 
toexpress approvaltoBurt Seagrave. [heir 
icabulaties were not large. But the 
sentiments more than compensated for any 
lack there might have been in that direc- 
tion. “Come see us,” was the invitation 
extended by everyone. Joseph Church 
found difficulty in expressing his senti- 
ments. He satisfied himself with “ crow- 
ing” over the feat of “our hired man.” 

Sus to Burt Seagrave something was 
lacking. And Church knew what that 
something was. He confided it to his wife. 

“Say, how about your telling Burt 
what you think of him?” he asked. 

“My goodness! He is tired of being 
fussed over!” she replied. “Everybody 
on earth tries to tell him what they feel, 
and the poor kid blushes like a peony.’ 

“Yes, jst, but it’s you he’s done all 
this for. It’s you that gingered him up into 
starting that campaign. Can’t you see? 
He’d rather have your approval than a 
written memorial signed by the President 
and the whole darned Cabinet!” 

And so Geraldine Church dropped down 
on the doorstep beside the boy as he stole 
a few minutes at noon to read. 

“More history?” she inquired. 

“Same one,” Burt replied. ‘* Readin’ 
about that sea-fhghter again. My! He 
was a man!” 

“Burt, w ould you like to stay here with 
us always 


The bee looked hard at her as if to be | 


certain that his ears had not deceived him. 
“Yes, ma'am!” he replied earnestly. 
“Are you very sure?” 
“Positive!” 
“Well, then, just as soon as my husband 


can be about again, we'll all go up to the 
state capital and go through the formali- 
ties of making you one of the Church clan.” 

Burt was speechless for a moment. 
“My!” he breathed. “Ain’t that won- 
derfull” 

Geraldine put her arm about the lad’s 
shoulders. 

“You aren’t a hired man any longer, 
Burt. Yeu’re one cf the firm.” 

Then wonder of wonders!—the grave, 
self-contained Warburton Xavier Welling- 
ton Seagrave jumped to his feet, whooped 
like a wild Indian, shied his hat straight 
up into the air, and turned three somer- 
saults, one right after the other! 


mouthwash, 
gargle and 


to prevent infection 


That never-empty place in medicine 
cabinets belongs to Absorbine, Jr. 
As a mouthwash it is germ destroy- 
ing, ¢ cleansing and refreshing. 
As a gargle it soothes and relieves an 
irritated or swollen sore throat. 
With a dentifrice it gets at crevice- 
hidden germs; keeps clean. 
With a shampoo it destroys dandruff 
germs and stimulates the scalp. 
It is delightful after shaving and a 
first aid for cuts and scratches. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, nes postpaid, 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc, 
378 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass, 


For above uses 
dilate Absorbine, Jr. sith 
water. Use full strength 
as a liniment. 


BATHROOM FLOORS 
SANITARY AND ATTRACTIVE 


You w a alia ays take pride in your Everlasbestos Floors. 
Me ays clean, good-looking, no seams or edges to collect 
rt. Costs less than other permanent floors. 


Erereshes toȘ 


Floorin 


z old floors or in new el ae 
the next. Superior 

1 directions for lay- 
tain. Widely used in 
offices, public buildings. © 


store 


Write for catalog and free sample, 
Everlasbestes Flooring Co. 
Dept. A 95 North j 
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THIS IS YOUR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We: į 
cutee a Tea ROOM MOTO 


TEA-RO OM [Rai mals 
TRAINING EDA Ror 


TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 W. 420d Ste New York 


60 Bulbs ‘2 


With Twelve Months’ Subscription to 


“THe FLOWE 


Unique among ER S magazines 


Luther “No other horticultural magazine is 
Burbank so thoroughly practical, so well ed- 
Says:- ited, and so generally interesting.” 
THE FLOWER GROWER tells all about flowers, and many 
other things of interest to those who aspire to better living 
conditions and more beautiful surroundings, It teaches 
balanced activities and a sane pers pectice. 
Up to sixty-eight 9x12 pages—yearly subscription $1.50 
60 Gladiolus Bulbs grown in the 
The Of; fe eF editor's own garden, postpaid, and s 
year’s subscription (12 issues) both for $2.00. Either bulbs 
or magazine alone easily worth this price. By far the best 
value I have ever given—you cannot fail with these bulbs. 
Plant the bulbs, watch them bloom, read 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and see what happens 


Madison Cooper, Editor, 26 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 


Sample copy free if you mention ** 


With details 
for Planting 
and Care 


(See offer below) 
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American Magazini 


Quy 


Ten mnga p t 


Makes Your House Like 
a Thermos Bottle 


Keeps it Warm in Winter and Cool 
in Summer, by Insulation 


ABOT’S “QUILT” insulates the 
whole house. It saves the heat in 

winter—saves from a third to a half of 
your coal bill. It keeps the heat out in 
summer, making the house cooler. 
Quilt lasts as long as the house. It saves 
your money and keeps you comfortable 
all the time. No investment that you 
can make will earn such dividends as 
Quilt in cutting down coal and doctor’s 
bills and making the house cozy and 
healthful. 
Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. One 
layer has insulating power equal to 
twenty-eight layers of common building 
paper. 


Sample of Quilt sent free. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manufg. Chemists 
135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 West Kenzie St., Chicago 
Agents Everywhere 


\§ Music Lessons ai r 
e At Home Lessons specially prepared for 


home study. Endorsed by Paderewski. Not a new method. 
Long established school now celebrating its 20th Anniversary: 
Write naming course you are interest 
Any Instrument in ‘Piano, Harmony, oice, PublicSchool 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ 
—and we will send FREE CATALOG.” SEND for it NOW! 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
926 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


OS S 
Learn a Foreign Language 
by easy practical Hossfeld Method for French, Spanish, 
Italian, German. Over a million sold. Free circulars on request. 


PETER REILLY CO., Cherry and 13th Sts., Philadelphia 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whetb- 
er wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland, Florida. 


Inexpensive Sewage Disposal 


For Country Homes 
Why risk the dangers of the old-fashioned germ-breeding 


cesspool? 
The Kaustine Septic Tank is Inexpensive to 
install—requires practically no attention— 


insures maximum sanitation. 
t Guaranteed for 15 Years 
Constructed of Armco Ingot Iron, coated in- 
side and out with Hermastic Enamel; will 
last a lifetime; shipped ready to install; one 
man ean handle it. 
Your plumber can supply Kaustine 
equipment, Write today for Free Booklet 
No. 207. Plumber's name appreciated. 
austi Manufacturers & 
usune Sanitation Engineers 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Office & Factory: 
DUNDAS, ONT. 
Also Mfrs. of Chemical (Wa- 
terless) Toilets for Homes, 
Sehools, Factories and Camps. 


Our Engineering Dept. 
furnishes complete plans 
without charge. 


Desirable openingsdc 


Kaustine Jå 
pse 


or Sales Representatives 
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Look Out for These 
Mistakes When 
Building a Home 


(Continued from page 57) 


A middle-aged man with whom I have 
long been acquainted, decided, about two 
years ago, to pay no more rent. “Pm 
going to build my own home,” he said, 
‘and right away, too!” 

In one of the suburbs of the city where 
he lived he bought a lot for $1,200, and 
immediately obtained building plans. Ex- 
cavations for the foundations were started 
within a few weeks from the time he 
reached his decision to build. And 
trouble started, too. 

The lot was on a rock bed, and the 
blasting and removal of the stone cost him 
$400 more than he had expected to spend 
for the foundations. ; 

Next he found, to his consternation, 
that building restrictions in that suburb 
forbade the erection of a house within 
twenty feet of any street. As his lot was 
triangular, he could not put up the house 
he had selected without coming within 
ten feet of the street on one side. He 
applied for special permission to build 
according to his plans, and as the case was 
unusual the permission was granted. But 
it cost him an attorney’s fee of $100 to get 


‘the concession. 


And even that was not all the hard 
luck that befell him! Water pipes, gas 
pipes, and electric feed wires were two 
hundred feet from his property, and the 
additional cost of making these long con- 
nections was $175. All in all, his lot cost 
him $675 more than the first price. If he 
had inquired as to building restrictions, 
location of water and gas pipes, and if 
he had examined his lot thoroughly, he 
would have foreseen the difficulties that 
he later encountered. 

„Failure to learn all the facts about a 
piece of property before buying is one of 
the common errors made by home-builders. 


VERY man who builds a house should 

remember that some day he may want 
to sell it. A well-planned house will always 
attract a buyer; but if you have over- 
looked the details that lend comfort and 
convenience, or used shoddy materials, 
you will find it hard to dispose of the place 
at a good price. Nooks and crannies, 
jimcracks and the like are not opular 
with house buyers, even though ten did 
cost the builder a lot of money. Straight 
lines are cheaper and better. A house 
with ‘two bathrooms is far easier to sell 
than a house that has just one. A second 
bath is worth three times what it cost, not 
only in comfort to the owners, but in the 
market value of the house. 

A well-kept and decorated lawn is an- 
other feature that is worth far more than 
it costs. It gives endless pleasure to the 
owners, and, like that second bathroom, it 
adds to the sale price of the property. A 
friend of mine in Illinois put up a house 
and lived in it for five years. Then the 
company for which he worked notified him 
that he would be transferred to a point in 
Indiana. It was in May that he received 
the notice telling him he would be moved 


Are You Earning 
Big $100 aWeek? 


Would you like to be a star sales- 
man? Men who have mastered 
salesmanship—who are reall 
proficient—name their own sal- 
aries. $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
and better not uncommon. Big 
money and opportunities in business 
always open to men who can SELL. 
Success in selling field leads to highest 
executive positions. Demand enormous. 
Old theory about “born salesman” ex- 
ploded. Any man of average intelligence 
can now learn to eell thru scientific 
coaching. Training, the secret. Write 
today for free book, “MODERN SALES- 
MANSHIP.” It tells how you can 
quickly get into the selling game and 
win your way to the big-pay jobs. Learn 
in spare hours at home principles and 
methods of ablest sales organizations in 
erica. Successful salesmen report 
sales doubled and trebled thru scientific 
study of salesmanship under LaSalle 
oO n Problem Method. Low tuition fee— 
p easy terms. Write now for information. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 433-SR Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me information 
regarding course indicated below: 
O Modern Salesmanship 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need. 
If more interested in any of these courses, ch ere: 
OBusiness Management O Modern Business Corre- 
OHigher Accountancy spondence and Practice 
OTraffic Management— OModern Foremanship 
Foreign and Domestic and Production Methods 
ORailway Station Man- OPersonnel and Employ- 
agement ment Management 


OLaw, Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
Olndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 
Efficiency OEffective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance OC. P. A. Coaching 
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alol ia Become More Efficient 
STU DY through courses in Mathematics, 


History, English, Chemistry, 


Psychology, Education, Busi- 
ness and 35 other subjects which the University 
gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor deg ee and may be begun at any time. 
21 Ellis Hall Chicago, Il, 


Easy to PLAY: 
R Easy to 


The Saxophone is 
the easiest of all 


wind instruments 
to play and the 
sweetest in tone. 
In an hour you 
ean learn to play 
the scale and soon 
play popular airs. 
Nothing can take 
its place for Home, 
Lodge, Church or 
School Entertain- 


ment. 


Burscwer | SAXOPHONE 


Is 3 marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 
“snap-on pads.” Easy payment terms can be arranged if 
desired, making it very easy to pay. Six days’ free trial 
allowed. Write for Free Book about the Saxophone and 
Complete Catalog. (80) 
UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1180 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 
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$ Too and $8.00 SHOES 
Many at $5,686 ~Boys’ at 4005 


W. L. Douglas name and portrait is the 
best known shoe trade-mark in the world. 
lt stands for a high standard of quality 
and dependable value. For economy and 
satisfactory service wear shoes that 
bear this trade-mark. 
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e 
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Stamping the retail 
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WL Douglas‘ CorFiex 


for Women 

Made fafine grade of Brown Kid, also 
Black Kid, in Blucher Oxford pattern. 
A very neat model of the corrective type 
with splendid ting qualities. The corset 
effect gives MFORT and SUPPORT 
to the ARCH. Exceptional service at a 
low price, $7.00. 


W. L. DOUGLAS name and the retail price are stamped on the 
soles of every pair at the factory. The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against unreasonable prices. 


W. L. DOUGLAS shoes are demanded by more people than any 
other shoes in this country. They are put into all of our 116 stores 
at factory cost. We do not make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. It is worth dollars for you to know that when 
you buy shoes at our stores You Pay Only One Profit. 


Campus 


A bright tan Russia Calf Oxford for Men 


on a wide brogue last. New, attractive 
pattern with black stitching and eyelets. 
Patent Leather Cork Welt and trimming 
around top; rolled heel. A smart, up-to- 
the-minute style for Spring and a won- 
derful value. $8.00. . 


NEVER have you had the opportunity to buy such wonderful 
shoe values as you will find in W. L. Douglas shoes in our retail 
stores in the principal cities and in good shoe stores everywhere. 
If you do not live near one of our stores, ask your shoe dealer 
for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply you, write for 
catalog showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY 


144 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 


Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


TYPE WeRSTSTS ER 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Your $3.00 unconditionally 
returned if at end of 10 


days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process, 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pisect,to you from the 


: largest typewriter fac- 
tory in the world by our moncy saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENT 


So smal] that 
you will not 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonde see mac bias | A 3 / LK K Ke Spek 

FREE BOOK OF FACTS bwisisiny o nE 4 -/ MI p 

M blossoms out into this 
z (E 


~ Rush Outing Quifit 
7 | 
Act Today! = f WITH DELUXE BED 
i P Embodying a real full-spring double 48-in. bed 
Mail J and mattress (not a cot A roomy. waterproof 
tent. No poles to erect, screened and curtained 
windows All are carried in the Kampkit\combi- 
nation trunk, table and cupboard 
Empty trunk quickly fitted with legs. With sides lifted 


with sides dropped It makes a cup- 
board. Outfit quickly set up: so substantial you are 
absolutely safe and comfortable in any weather. Com- 
pact: light in weight. Ideal for motor boat or canoe 
Outfits single or double with one or two beds with or 
without kampkit. Bed is adapted for use anywhere 
Free catalog 

Just out—an innovation in camps, the Rush 
Poleless Palmetto tent with sewed-in floor mat 
and DeLuxe Beds. Free literature. 


J. K. Rush, 430 South Clinton Street, Syracuse. N.Y. 


it forms a table 


R 


om pany 
2064 Shipman Bullding 
i Į 
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5 | in September. He consulted a real-estate 


agent about selling his house. The figure 
agreed upon was $9,000. Later, some 
prospective purchasers looked the place 
over, but they were not enthusiastic. 

My friend’s wife suggested that he 
beautify the long-neglected lawn in the 
hope of attracting a buyer. The idea 
struck him as a good one, so he spent, all 
told, fifty-one dollars for grass seed, 
shrubs, flowers, fertilizer, and labor. By 
the end of July the lawn was a delight to 
look at, but still the place had not been 
sold. The middle of August came, and 
he prepared to move. As no purchaser 
had been found he was for cutting the 
price, but his wife and the real-estate 
agent protested against this. Finally he 
moved, leaving the place in the care of the 
agent. 

Three weeks after he got settled in his 
new job, he received a letter from his 
agent telling him a buyer had been found, 
and that the selling price was $9,500—an 
even five hundred dollars more than the 
minimum figure set by the owner. 

“The lawn did it,” wrote the agent by 
way of explanation. 


HAVE been in scores of houses which 

have defects that not only mar their 
comfort, but decrease the price they will 
bring. 

Some time ago I went out one Sunday to 
have dinner with a friend who had just 
moved into a new home. 

“Let’s christen this open fireplace,” he 
said. “I always was crazy for a fireplace 
in my living-room, and at last I have 
one.” 

In less than ten minutes after he put a 
match to the kindling the room was filled 
with smoke. We coughed, raised the win- 
dows, punched at the sickly blaze, and 
fanned it. 

“Chimney hasn’t started to draw yet,” 
said my friend. “It will be all right when 
the heat once gets through it.” 

But that chimney never did draw, be- 
cause it was improperly constructed. The 
flue was too small in proportion to the 
fireplace opening into the room. 

More serious than an error in the build- 
ing of an open fireplace is the mistake of 
getting a heating plant that is too small 
—that lacks aeni radiation, as the 
heating contractor expresses it—or one 
that is badly constructed. Insulate the 
pipes, so that heat will not escape from 
them, and see that there is no way for the 
warm air to get out through the ceiling. 
Did you ever notice how quickly snow 
melts on the comb of the roof of some 
houses? That’s because the heat from the 
house has escaped into the attic and out 
through the peak of the roof. 

There is nothing mysterious about home 
building; every problem presented can be 
understood clearly by anyone. But the 
average home-builder fails to inform him- 
self, or fails to seek expert assistance, an 
thus gets himself into trouble. No mat- 
ter what kind of house you are putting up. 
there are several steps to be taken in order. 

First, form the habit of systematic sav- 
ing, and if you want to be on the safe side 
accumulate, before beginning construc- 
tion, at least twenty-five per cent of the 
total you expect to invest. Usually, you 
| can then arrange a first mortgage for sixty 
per cent of the cost, and a second mortgage 
for fifteen per cent. You can borrow 
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from one of the following sources: savings 
banks, building and loan associations, title 
insurance and trust companies, insurance 
companies, attorneys who handle money 
for their clients, private funds, or mort- 
gage brokers. Consultation with any 
loaning agency will reveal what you can 
do and how to do it. 

The known items of expense to the 
home-builder, after his home is finished, 
are these: Interest on one or two mort- 
gages, taxes, including water rent or tax, 
interest on investment, maintenance, and 
insurance. Set these items down when 
you are making your calculations; to 
overlook some of them may result disas- 
trously. 

Figures are always great things, but 
they are particularly helpful when studied 
by a prospective home-builder. They 
may delay you, or they may limit the 
price of your house, but they will prove 
that it is cheaper to own a house than to 
rent one. Add to that fact the vast satis- 
faction in home owning. 

Suppose you pay fifty dollars a month 
rent. This sum in ten years, with inter- 
est at six per cent compounded annually, 
will amount to $7,908.40. Over a period 
of twenty years, the aggregate with in- 
terest will be $22,071.30. 


HERE are ‘some actual figures on a 
home-building enterprise. On a cash 
outlay of $1,260, a man put up a small 
house which, with the lot, cost him $6,546. 
That same house would rent for $75 a 
month, or $900 a year, this estimate be- 
ing based on the average rentals in that 
locality. 

But the owner lives in it for $50 a 
month, or $600 a year. The annual carry- 
ing charges and upkeep costs, including 
interest on the original investment of 
$1,260, are included in the $50 a month 
that it costs him to live in his own home. 
His saving is $25 a month, and mean- 
while he is creating an estate. The 
figures, omitting the cents, are as follows: 


7% on building loan of $5,286......... $370 
4% on investment of $1,260 (saving bank 
n EE OEE E E be we Seda ws 50 
Insurance and taxes.............e0000e 80 
Estimated upkeep..................005 100 
ALORA M A D DAE EE ee $600 


By.putting the $25 he saves each month 
into the bank to meet payments on his 
house, he will be able, with the aid of 
compounded interest, to pay for his 
property in about twelve years. The 
maintenance costs, naturally, will in- 
crease with the passing of years. General- 
ly speaking, upkeep costs, after the first 
few years, amount to three or four per 
cent of the total cost of a house. 

After you have worked out your finan- 
cial problems, turn your attention to the 
selection of a lot, which should not, unless 
your savings are considerable, cost more 
than twenty per cent of the total sum you 
expect to invest. 

And remember these points when look- 
ing for a site: Buy in a restricted residen- 
tial section, to protect yourself against 
undesirable encroachments; see that build- 
ing lines are established, leaving space for 
lawns; buy, if possible, where the land is 
well drained and where trees are growing; 
don’t depend upon promised transporta- 
tion facilities, but see that they already 


A home of ALPHA CEMENT 


construction, whether solid con- 
crete walls, cement-block,or stucco 
method, will last your lifetime and 
longer without repair or paint, and 
without loss from rot, rust or fire. 


See the local ALPHA Dealer. 
He is a cement-service man. 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, O. St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston New York Baltimore 
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Se PORCH 
SAVE 
Months in Building Time 
$300 to $1000 


| KITCHEN 


DINING 
7 ROOM 


IN CASH eg 
i | 

Beautiful, practical homes at wholesale TWING DOOM / PORCH 
prices shipped direct to you. LIVING ROOM : | 
Every labor hour of the hundreds a $ 

saved you by Bennett’s accurate, PT —_— 

fast, mill-cutting means a double or t H 

triple saving to you. You spend far =| ROSEMONT 


26 x 28. 6 Rooms, Bath 7 
and Sleeping PA 


less money for labor of cutting and 

fitting on the job, you prevent 

and aste of materials, = 

you stop paying rent one to 

three months earlier than if 

you built by old methods. You get amazed at the excellence of Bennett 

a Better-Built home quicker and, Ready-Cut materials, their complete- 

because of labor economy and whole- ness and solid, enduring construction. 
to $1000. Everything is furnished exactly as 

specified, or better. 


sale prices, save $300 

Bennett Homes are a constant 
source of surprise to buyers, con- 
tractors and carpenters 


Bennett 
Better-Built 


t of the Miasiss on 


Page Kennett Book of Homes, revised 


Ome 
Ready-Cut 


ani foreien c 


The new 88 


They are aod enlarge 


Bennett Book mailed we 


untries on receipt of $1,00 
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Astonishing variety of things 
you can make by lepaging 


HE astonishing variety of practical, 
T iseful and attractive things you can 
make by this wonderful new 
lepaging i is simply remarkable. 

have always used LePage’s 
Glue for mending, but until I got Le- 
Page’s Craft Book J had no idea how 
many lovely, useful things I could make 
with it...” 


Easier and quicker 


than sewing 
se You are really right about Le- 
Page's Craft being easier and quicker 
than sewing. I made a desk set com- 
plete in one afternoon and am very proud 
ORIt 4-5 ar 


art of 


LePace’s Crart Leacus, 54 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps or 


coin) for which please send me by return mail, postage 
paid, a copy of the new and enlarged edition in colors 
of LePage’s Craft Book. 


Name 


Wanted, all or 
siare time, Earn 
$1500 to $3600 
yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
80 Bar St., Canton, Obie 


The popularity of this book is such 
that in less than a year over 300,000 
women have mailed us ten cents each for 
copies of it. 


Things you can make 


for Easter 

Tue fascinating articles shown in the 
group above were every one made by 
lepaging. They give only a hint of the 
hundred and more things you can make. 

Try lepaging. Send the coupon with 
10 cents today for a copy of the new 
edition, lavishly prepared in colors, and 
try lepaging for yourself. LePage’s 
Craft League, 54 Essex Avenue, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 
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i Prin rs’ Wages so high yon can 
CF? money in spare time. Presses $12 te 
for themselvesin short time. Wri 

tails and catalog presses, type, 
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EXCELSIO 
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t for PROFIT 


paper, cards 
etc. THE PRESS GO. X-80 Meriden., Conn. 


Hit the Crowell Cash Trail 


Dollars fo 


Demas Hoover 


the popular Wc 


MENTOR, and 
very easy to 


Demas Hoover of Ohio 
earn from 


in this way. 


MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S 


Are vou situated like Mr. Hoover? 
making bigger, better use of their spare moments, turning them into dollars. 


r Odd Moments 


of Ohio found himself with a num- 


ber of unproductive spare moments on his hands. 
He became interested 1 in securing subscriptions for 


yMAN’S Home COMPANION, AMERICAN 
—The National Weekly, THE 
FaRM AND FIRESIDE and finds it 


$20.00 to $40.00 a month 


Men and women everywhere are 
Your 


name and address on the coupon below will bring you full particulars, without cost 


or obligation on your part. 


Chief of Subscription Staff. Desk 52 A 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 


Grasp this unusual money-making opportunity now. 


13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I can hit the Crowell cash trail like Mr. Hoover did. 
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exist; street improvements, such as water, 
gas, electricity, cement sidewalks and 
street paving, should be in; see that you 
get a perfect title, and that your lot is 
suited to the type of house you intend to 
build. 

The builder of a small house, of from 
four to eight rooms, and ranging in price 
from $15,000 down, can purchase plan 
books from any one of a dozen reliable 
agencies. Your bookstore should be able 
to obtain a plan book for you. Or, if you 

refer, have an architect draw the plans. 
Ía any event, have an architect counsel 
with you about changes, and then have 
him supervise the construction. 

When you have found an exterior design 
that you like, study the interior arrange- 
ment. The size and number of rooms, the 
electrical outlets, the equipment in the 
kitchen, the heating, reofing, ventilation, 
the painting, the air spaces in the walls 
and in the attic, the number of stairways, 
the elevation of the house from the 
ground, and many other things must be 
decided. Confronted with such an array 
of new problems, you are almost certain 
to go wrong at one place or another if you 
do not have expert assistance. Unless you 
are a tailor, you wouldn’t think of tryi 
to make a suit of clothes for couse 
and, unless you are an architect, you 
ought not to try to make a house for 
yourself. 

When you come to letting the contract, 
be sure that you know the reputation of 
the contractor. The lowest bid is not 
always the best, so before you decide to 
accept it, make inquiry about the stand- 
ing and the quality of work the bidder 
has been doing. 

Be careful, too, about using new kinds 
of materials. Let somebody else do the 
experimenting. Get materials for your 
house that you know have stood the test 
of time. 

I have not touched upon the type of 
house that is best, for this is purely a 
matter of personal taste. But I do wish 
to call attention to one common idea that 
is not correct. A lot of people imagine a 
bungalow is the cheapest house; but it 
calls for a large foundation, and founda- 
tions are expensive; and it calls for a 
large roof, and roofing is expensive too. 
You can sometimes pile up cheaper than 
you can spread out! 

WAS recently asked what classes of 

people are most likely to make mistakes 
in home-building. Couples just married 
make more mistakes than any other 
people, because they see the world in rose- 
tinted hues, and, for the time being, 
they are not very practical. 

City folks sometimes take a sudden no- 
tion to go out in the suburbs and buy or 
build, and they frequently fail to get good 

values. Better take your time, study the 
problems, and look around carefully. A 
few months’ delay isn’t important, but it 
is important for you to get a good house. 
People who hold clerical positions are 
likely to get good value for their money. 
for they understand the language that 
figures speak. Their homes, however. 
often lack the little artistic touches that 
are found in the houses put up by pro- 
fessional men. Lawyers and business 
executives, as a rule, get what they want. 
while artists, writers, and architects put 
up the most distinctive homes. Artisans 
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almost always get practical plans, while 
the small AA h are likely to take 
what has been tried and found service- 
able. 

Most home-building is by people who 
are between thirty and forty years old, 
though it is not uncommon for couples in 
the fifties and sixties to put up homes. I 
know an old gentleman, a teacher, who, 
with his wife, made plans for a home when 
they both were nearing seventy. Their 
children were grown and had moved away, 
and these two old folks put up a charming 
cottage. 

Women are far more interested in home 
building than men. They will make 
greater sacrifices to obtain homes, and will 
give infinitely more attention to the plan- 
ning and to the equipping of the place 
where they are to live. The husband 
umay begins to slip out of the picture 
when he fas arranged to finance the 
project. : 


FOR some time I have been trying to 
catalogue the mistakes that home-build- 
ers most frequently make. My list, made 
up from personal experience, runs like this: 


. Overestimating financial ability. 


2. Letting contracts before financial arrange- 
ments are completed. 


3. Buying a lot without learning all the facts 
about it. P 


4. Failure to obtain a practical, tested house 
design with an intelligently arranged in- 
terior. 

5. Freak features, such as acloves, dens, and 
the like—things that are of very little 
practical worth. 

6. Using the cheapest materials to lower the 
first cost. 

7. Accepting the lowest bid without inquiry 
as to the character and ability of the 
contractor. 

8. Altering plans after construction is under 
way. 

g. Failure to get an adequate heating 
system. 

10. Neglecting details, such as electrical out- 
lets for vacuum cleaners, floor lamps, elec- 
tric irons, and the like. 

11. Failure to have professional supervision of 
construction. 

12. Failure to take into account extremes of 
weather, and leaving plumbing exposed. 

13. Failure to provide sufficient closet and 
storage room. 

14. Failure to build at least two baths. 

15. Failure to decorate the lawn. 


= 


In the United States, according to the 
last census, 45.6 per cent of the families 
own their own homes. The number, how- 
ever, is rising steadily because the home- 
bu:lding idea is gaining momentum. This 
is due to the increasing ease with which 
home-building can be financed, to the 
campaign of education in the interest of 
home owning, to the ever-rising standard 
of living in America, to the many indus- 
trial concerns that lend money to their 
employees for home-building, and, of 
course, to meet the great shortage of 
hee created during the war days 
when house construction was virtually 
suspended, 

few years ago a mortgage on a home 
was considered unwise, if not a disgrace, 
but it is safe to say that to-day ninety per 
cent of home-builders finance the project 
by mortgage loans. 
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Metallic Letter Co., 411 N. Clark, Chicago 


Put your children in Iron Clad stockings and turn them loose 
to romp and tumble. Iron Clad stockings are not merely good- 
looking; they are built for wear as well as appearance. 

The manufacturers of Iron Clads know what the wild antics of 
frisky youngsters demand of a stocking. They know that in 
addition to good looks, elasticity and firmness of material are 
demanded, and strength, strength, STRENGTH. That’s 
why they made Iron Clads! 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
204 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Knees that wear 


Most Styles —Ten Dollars 
The Rialto—M-137 


BOOKLET “STYLES OF THB TIMES” ON REQUEST 


Tron Clad No. 17 


Two-ply peeler yarn. Fine 
ribbed leg with triple knee 
and double sole. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
send us your remittance. 
State size desired (6 to 10, 
60c; 10% to 11%, 60c) 
and color (black or Afri- 
can brown). We'll pay the 
postage anywhere east of 
the Rockies. 


CF INE shoes, like good com- 
pany, are a satisfaction to 
have—a pleasure to be as- 
sociated with. One reason 
why so many men wear 
Florsheim Shoes permanently, 


‘THe FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


AGENTS “resns | WANT WORK udne ? 


Guaranteed Genuine Gold Letters for store | Earn $18 to $60.0 week RETOUCHING photos. Men or women. 
windows easily applied. Liberal offer to No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employment, 
general agents. and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE. Limited offer. Write 
today. Arteratt Studios, Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 
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What is 
your baggage 
worth? 


CCIDENT, theft and fire loss are tak- 
ing daily toll of baggage throughout 
the country. Is yours worth so little that 
you can afford to forward it here and 
there without any thought of its safety? 
The Tourist Baggage Policy of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America offers 
protection against transportation perils 
and assures prompt payment of claims. 
Send the attached memorandum to us 
today and receive detailed information 
about its advantages. The cost is small. 
Any insurance agent or broker can get 
you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
Pin this coupon to your letterhead 
BRBBBBBBBBBBeBneeeBeuBut 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. AA 4 


Nation-wide demand for trained 
executives; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advance- 

ment; our methods endorsed by lead- 

ing hotels everywhere; write for Free 

Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNI- 
Y 


LEWIS HOTELTRAINING Soncors: 
Room K-1414 Washington, D. 


‘SSALESMEN WANTED 


To sell a unique line of advertising novelties ona liberal 
commission basis. Highest references required. 
STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 


PLAY S mamei 


Sketches: ideas for entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn $t., CHICAGO. 


6 Tremont Rew, Boston, Mass. 


for Amateurs; M onog; 


To furnish all the 
faucet hot water vi 
you want without 
a fire other than 
that in your heating 
boiler or furnace, is 
the story of Excelso. 
One fire does double duty. The 
trouble and expense of separate 
gas or other fuel is saved. No 


care is required of the device; no 


upkeep. Just turn on the faucet— 
that’s all! 
Over 100,000 homes now enjoy Excelso 
another 50,000 will be added this year 
It must be worth while looking into. 


Send for free booklet—state heat you 
use, and give name o f plumber or 
heating contracte 


Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. 
337 Excelso Bldg. Buffalo, N. T. 


Sleep is Great Stuff! 


(Continued from page 59) 


night’s sleep. Occasionally, a brief period 
of quiet would awaken me for a moment 
or two. But I could depend upon the roar 
and clatter of an elevated train a half- 
block away,-the back-firing of a taxicab 
below my window, or a street fight, or 
something, to sooth me to sleep again. 
The noise service in the heart of a big city 
is excellent. 

Police whistles, I recall, were particu- 
larly conducive to pleasant dreams. They 
blew every few minutes somewhere in the 
Roaring Forties and Snoring Fifties. They 
were like a lullaby to me. Once in a great 
while there would be a night when there 
would be but three or four blasts two or 
three hours apart. On such nights I 
slept very little. In fact, I thought of 
writing the police commissioner complain- 
ing that his men were failing to whistle up 
to the requirements. A law-abiding citi- 
zen is certainly entitled to all the police 
whistles he wants. 

Then came the time when I moved to 
the suburbs. How lovely it would be, the 
Missus and I thought, to be out in the 
great open space, and have a*yard and a 
two-car garage and a lawn mower and a 
hedge and some geraniums and a sun- 
porch and a dog and everything! I always 
wanted a yard, although now that I have 
it I can’t think of anything to do with it. 


E MOVED in on a beautiful cris 
morning. But then came the night! 
shall never forget that night. Thoroughly 
exhausted from watching the moving men 
drop things, I retired fairly early, intent 
on a long, sound sleep. But the arms 
oF Morpheus seemed to be draped with 
barbed wire. I lay there op-eyed. Ten 
o'clock! Eleven o’clock! Fen elve o’clock! 
One o'clock! Two o’clock!... Phew! 
There came to mind the old chant of the 
Insomniacs: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I hope I have to count no sheep. 


But around two-thirty I decided to 
count some. By three a.m. I had counted, 
roughly speaking, 16,348 sheep and had 
card indexed most of them. There was one 
sheep in a short suit and a bowler hat 
that fretted me considerably. It was very 
exasperating. Hundreds of little goats 
kept popping about among the sheep. 
This worried me very much, because the 

oats were my own personal property and 
Í didn’t want them to get hurt. Three- 
thirty! Four o’clock! No use! As a mut- 
ton mathematician I was a rank failure. 

Nobody can tell me that Little Bo-Peep 
didn’t take sleeping powders. 

Then I tried Couéism. I kept saying to 
myself, “I cannot keep my eyes open! I 
cannot keep | my eyes open! I cannot keep 
my eyes open!” Ot kept saying this for an 
hour or more, without getting my an- 
swer. It was obvious that the wire was 
busy. And it makes an awful liar of a man 
when he continues a declaration of this 
kind when he knows darned well his eyes 
look like the headlights on a Seventh 
Avenue Express. 

I tried lying on my right ae then on 
my left, then on my back. I made a fee- 
ble attempt to do all three things at the 
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IDRAWING 


| IS A WAY TO 


^ [FORTUNE 


Ali Hafed, a Persian 
farmer, sold his acres to go 
out and seek his fortune. 
He who bought the farm 
found it contained a dis- 
mond mine which made 
him fabulously rich. Ali 
I Hafed overlooked the 
great opportunity at his 
door to go far afield in 
search of wealth—which 
illustrates a great truth 

EARN $200 TO $500 A MONTH 

If you like to draw, develop your talent. Your fortune 
lies in your hand. Present opportunities for both nen aad 
women to illustrate magazines, news: have 
never been excelled. Publishers are buying. mill millions of 
dollars’ worth of illustrations each year. eral 
Home Study Course has been prepared b 
artists as Neysa McMein, Norman Rock 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Sidney Smith, "Fontaine 
Fox and fifty others. Each student gets individual personal 
attention. No previous training is necessary. Every step 


is clear and simple. 
FREE, illustrated catalog on request. Shows work of 
Complete outline of 


students and testimonial “etters. 
course with all the details. Just mice your name and 
address in the margin and send it to us. 


474 Federal School Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE JIMMY DeFOREST PHYSICAL 
TRAINING SYSTEM 
DeForest has trained or conditioned Ex 
President Roosevelt, Elbert Hubbard, Supreme 
Court Justice Mahoney and many other 
leading men. Send 10c for booklet on 
CO-ORDINATION OF MIND AND MUSCLE 


JIMMY De FOREST 
Dept. 5 - 347 Madison Ave. - New York, N.Y. 


$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY a writer was $1800 for a single 
s sor. Man: any of R e re earning ae of 
dollars ann w Oth le 
selling their work. With our U UNLIMITED PERSONAL 
uscript sales servic: 


“Th an f Story Writ 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK and fetal of paa cdl. 


Hoosier Institute Short $tory Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


WE CAN TEACH 

YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years of 
successful teaching Proves our ability. 
Artists receive large 


SGI@DISAPBLED Ant 

Room No. 9 = BATTLEQLEEX MICH. 

SALESMEN WANTED 710208 
Summer suits 


tailoring direct from maker to wi wearer. 
$21.50. Fine virgin wool suits and o’coats $31.50—nome 
higher. Everything guaranteed. Write for information. 


J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 697, 843 W. Adams St., Chicase 


for 217days 


says L. D. Payne. 
Frank DePries Z D. Pat 
made $325 profit in one day. 
Kemper Slidell sold over bod 
000 in two years. E 
denhall only worked half Ns 
and made $100 a week. We 
need more men to sell Su] 
Fyr-Fyters to hotels, 


garages, stores. factories, 
We have a plan schools, homes and ano 
whereby our active owners. Approved by 


Underw hea, Get our 

Plan, find out how © 
make real money. No 
experience n 

we train you free. bow 
to get orders. Good 


workers can get a 
Ford without cost, in 
addition to their big 
cash earnings, Get 
the plan---quick I 


territory going fast—write us today! 
The Fyr-Fyter Co., 2311 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0 
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Sleep is Great Stuff! by H. I. PHILLIPS 


The largest selling 


quality pencil 
in the world 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 


To insure utmost satisfaction, 
efficiency and economy, always 
use VENUS PENCILS. 

Plain Ends, per doz. . . . $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. . . $1.20 
At Stationers, Druggists and Stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send 10c for sample Venus Pencil and 
a Venus Eraser: check degree desired. 
For bold, heavy lines . . . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing and sketching 2B-B-HB-F-If 
For clean, fine lines 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines . . . 7H-8H-9H 


Clark's Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


NEW STYLE! 
ALL LEATHER 


college girls’ favorite 
is this new sport Oxford with 
pliable calf-finished leather uppers 
and r stitched flexible 
soles that will give long wear. Si 
tip neatly per- 
forated. Mahogany 
brown. 
SIZES: 21/2 to Æ 
8, Widths, D,E. A 


Money Back 
` Promptly If 
Not Delighted 


es rio 
\ postage. Si o x 
\ r. 
A Send today for Free Catalog of men’s, 
women'’s,children’s shoes at wholesale prices. 


ANDERSON SHOE CO.,1Inc., Dep. 6CC 
\ 102 Hopkins Place Baltimore, Md. 


W- -waterproof 
Lfireproof 
@ resilient 

< noiseless 
dust- 
less 


f 


A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid F 
about 3/3 inch thick. Imperial Floor does not f 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A £ 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping M 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 


Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 


mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 298-300 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 
A Success for 15 Years MEE 


same time, with very painful results. Then 
I recalled having heard a friend suggest 
to an insomnia victim years ago: “Think 
of something that suggests sleep.” So I 
thought of the Philadelphia Athletics, 
after-dinner speeches, Fred Fulton, Presi- 
dential messages, Joe Beckett, musical 
comedies, the iene Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Republic of China. Noth- 
ing doing. 

Along around five a.M. I wrapped the 
sheet around my face and tried to imagine 
I was floating through space. I had read 
that this often worked. But I had had 
very little experience as a floater through 
space, and couldn’t seem to get under 
way. I had great diffculty hopping off. 
Finally, I got going, but I felt awfull 
silly and self-conscious floating through 
space in blue pajamas. 

The thought kept pressing me, “What 
if the president of the Civic Association 
should run across you flying about like 
this?” and, “Suppose the membership 
committee of the golf club to which you 
have applied for membership should hap- 
pen to see you zooming about town half- 
dressed?” Then too, I had the feeling 
that when a man floats through space in 
this way he is likely to get tangled up 
in the radio concerts and be mistaken for 
the correct Arlington Time or the Bed- 
time Story! 


At SIX o’clock I gave up the idea of 

going to sleep at all. Sleep simply re- 
fused to meet me half way. No reason 
seemed apparent. At first I thought it was 
the mortgage. But I had fourteen months 
to meet that, and it didn’t seem likely I 
would start worrying about anything 
fourteen months ahead of time. 

Then I decided it was the furnace. 
Never before had I tended a furnace. 
Upon moving into the house that day I 
had started a fire and managed to get it 
vey roaring. Then I had left for a walk 
with the wife. Upon returning Mrs. 
Phillips had preceded me into the house 
by a minute or two, and came bounding 
out with a cry that something awful was 
the matter with the furnace. . 

“Its making a terrible noise and the 
house is full of steam. Do something right 
away!” she appealed. 

I entered the house, opened the door 
to the cellar and was met by a cloud of 
steam and a terrific hissing and rumbling. 
I withdrew with incredible speed. There 
are many heroic ways to meet death, I 
thought, but being killed by a furnace is 
not one of them. Martyrdom to a good 
cause is all very well, but one can’t fancy 
Nathan Hale saying, “I regret that 
I have but one life to give for my heating 
ae | 

ell, what are you going to 4 
asked Mrs. Phillips. Mi ene a 

“Let us walk hastily to the next block, 
take up a position there and watch our 
new home blow up and come down like a 
scattered pinochle deck,” I suggested. 

“Are you afraid of a furnace?” she de- 
manded. 

“Not exactly afraid—but I have never 
really trusted them.” 

“Coward!” she hissed. 

To be hissed at by my furnace and m 
wife was too much. I decided to dash 
into the cellar, make a noble gesture, 
shout something like, “I die in the cause 
of steam heat,” and be blown to pieces. I 
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Takes Off 41 Lbs 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, 2425 Caron- 
delet Street, New Orleans, explains how 
she reduced with such success: 


‘I had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 lbs. Being a business woman I bad no time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- 
cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week— so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


‘Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; J dost 6% lbs. 
that first week. Naturally, I went on with it. The 
second week I lost 8 Ibs. more. 

‘I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs— I just got thin to musicas the offer said 
Iwould. Itwas delightfully easy. Today, my bathroom 
scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!’ 


Reduce without punishment: without any “reduced 
look!” Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial is 
really free. Coupon brings the full first lesson—record 
and all—without payment now or on delivery. 


WALLACE 
Dept. 346,632 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID fora week's 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record, 


NGIME...110.000 sersevees coresseesmeccessoscccnnccssnecweneessosnscassecators 


GA DIESE csvccormareracessvaig 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer, Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 
public life. Greater opportuni- 
ties now than ever before. 
independent—be aleader. Lawyers 


earn 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. Let ua send you records and letters 
from alle students admitted to the bar in various 
states. Degree o . conferred. Thousands of 
successful students enrolled. Low cost, eas 3 
We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume Law Library 
Get our valuable 120-page “Law Guide’’ and ‘*Evidence’’ books 
FREE. §& JOW 


Send for them . 
LaSalle Extension University, 433-L, Chicago 


STAYPREST TROUSER PRESSER 
uts a real master-tailor crease in pants. 
akes the bag out of knees and removes 

wrinkles. Easy to use—takes only a few 
seconds. Always a like-new press without 
delay or trouble. A real convenience. Saves 
many dollars in pressing bills, and trousers 
always look like just from the tailor, Makes 
them last longer. Saves nap of cloth which 
ironing ruins. Every man should have at 
least one or two. 


4 SAY Prest 


FOUR PATENTS 
Satisfaction or money back, 
Getgey-Jung Company 
324 G. & J. Bidg. Cincinnati, 
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Unruly Hair 
Both Men and Women 
Have Learned Its Benefits 


STACOMB makes the hair stay 


combed. All unruly, fractious locks fall 
neatly into place, and stay. 

Men and women everywhere use it. 
By rubbing a small amount well into 
the scalp before combing, the hair be- 
comes soft and pliable and takes on a 
soft luster, too. 

More pleasant to use than brillian- 
tines and bandolines. Especially good 
after washing the hair. 

“Egyptian” style bobbed-hair enhanced 
by STACOMB. Supplies the sheen and 
keeps the hair close to the head. 

Send for trial tube free. 


Tubes — 35c Jars— 75c 


SY SY I aM o 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
113 W. 18th St., New York City, N. Y., Dept. 7T 


I l 
I Please send me free trial tube. l 
pa I 


N 


for Yourself 


Ol into BUSINES: 


go 5, Boa’ New wr Satem 
i Mes ger fag spore ole. ie 


w. HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 357 
safe andi icks cannot ex feet into 
Protection 


A ee: 
LUMINUM CHICK FEEDER 
Aser tees! 30c 
With Beaut 


for FEED, GRIT, MILK or WATER. Simplo, 
tar: 
American Poultry Journal, 401- edsa Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


ATTRACTIVE fences add to 
the beauty of both front and 
rear lawns, protect children 
against street dangers and vicious 
dogs and keep grass, poyas and 
shrubbery unmolest 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Lawn Fences 


are made of heavy galvanized 


wire. Ornamental or simple de- 
signs. Moderate in cost. Descrip- 
tive circulars showing lawn, flower 
and poultry fences, sent free. Use 
the coupon. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


761 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURG H STEEL COMPANY 
761 Union Trust Bonai ng 
Pithuret; 
Gentlemen: - Please ana circulars 
ut lawn, flower and poultry 
e FREE. 


NAME 
‘ADDRESS 
CITY 


dashed. An explosion seemed imminent. 
I reached the furnace, threw open the 
door, closed the drafts, and made the 
return trip in record time. The hissing 
subsided presently. Cautiously we en- 
tered the kou and “phoned for a plumb- 
er. It is a great relief to ’phone for a 
pupe when one’s original idea had 
een to ’phone for an ambulance and 
Hook and Ladder Company No. 6. The 
pharibes came, looked at us pityingly, and 
sai 

“Ya got all the radiators shut off. 
When ya force steam heat, and it ain’t 
got no place to go it has to go some place, 
and it goes out through ya safety valve. 
Ya don’t never want to have the radia- 
tors shut off when ya got a hot fire. . . 
Three dollars will be all right.” 


THIS experience had been enough to 
keep a man awake, but somehow I didn’t 
feel that the reason lay there. The truth 
suddenly struck home. There hadn’t 
been a taxicab, a truck, an ambulance, a 
police wagon, a fire apparatus, a riot, a 
dog-fight, a shooting, or a single disturb- 
ance within earshot all night long! Not a 
pistol had been fired. Not a player-piano 
had been played. Not a saxophone had 
been tuned up. 

Something has got to be done about it 
soon. At present, several suggestions have 
been made that seem worthy of trial. One 
is that I hire a taxi driver to put in each 
night driving by my house with the muf- 
fler open Bua allehe fenders flopping in the 
breeze, the car to carry an agony quartet 
in full discord. 

Another suggestion is that I buy the 
lot next door and build a bowling alley 
and rifle range, throwing it open to all 
persons who are up after midnight. 

My doctor says I am a noise addict. 
“What you’ve got to do,” he says, “is to 
taper ak. Get so you can worry along 
with four or five major commotions a 
night, then taper down to three, and 
then to one or two. Eventually you will 
find you can sleep without any noise 
whatsoever.” 

Let’s hope he’s right! 

“Be a live wire!” has come to be a 
national slogan. ’Most anybody can, 
and, what’s worse, ’most anybody will, 
tell you just how to be one. The impor- 
tance of being a dead wire—an extremely 
dead wire at least eight hours out of 
every twenty-four is not emphasized. What 
America needs is a campaign for Bigger 
and Better Periods of Unconsciousness. 
Why are there no institutions guaran- 
teeing “Perfect Sleeping in Ten Lessons, 
or Your Money Back”? 


“DOES the Camera Lie?” is a ques- 
tion asked and answered next month 
by H. I. Phillips, popular humorist, 
in one of the funniest articles he has 
ever written. ‘‘In the old days,’’ he 
says, ‘‘folks took a face for better or 
for worse, to have and to hold, to 
cherish and to own up to. But now 
your face in, a picture looks the way 
you would like it to look on your 
head.” Mr. Phillips tells of his ex- 
periences with photographers, and, 
to back up what he says, he lets you 
take a look at some ordinary and 
extraordinary photographs of him- 
self. 


Limbers up 
lame muscles 


Muscles are likely to be stiff and sore 
after unaccustomed exercise. Limber 
them up quickly with Sloan’s. Stroke 
it on gently. You don’t have to rub it 
in. Fresh blood is sent straight to the 
exhausted tissues. “Fatigue poisons” 
are Swept away, the aching stops, the 
muscles regain their elasticity. Geta 
bottle from your druggist today — 
35 cents. 


Sloan's Liniment "pain 


B l G M Oo N E Yy introduciag SKIMIT 
Syphons half pint of cream 

off quart bottle of milk in 15 seconds. Starts and stops itself. 

Saves buying bottled cream. Polished aluminum. Every 

housewife buys. Write for money making offer. 

SKIMIT MFG. CO., 316 High Ave., OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


| MADE A FORTUNE 


in less than five years as a real estate special- 
ist. Started during my spare time, with no 
experience, and less than $5 capital. If you 
want to learn the secret of my success and 
follow my money-making method, send your 
name and address at once to American Bus 
ness Builders, Dept. 27, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. They send full information free, tell- 
ing you how you can build up an independent 
profitable business of your own by using my 
amazingly successful system. 


ART—— 


Five handsome brochures by 
eminent artists and critics— 
James Huneker, Gustave 
Kobbe, J. T. Willing, William 
A. Coffin, Professor J. C. Van 
Dyke. Each contains six beau- 
tiful gravure plates, size 7 by 91% 
inches, printed on heavy special- 
ly made plate paper, ready for 
framing. 


Order by Number and Title 


. Beautiful Children in Art 
. Beautiful Women in Art 
. Pictures We Love to Live With 
11. Cherubs in Art 
17. Dutch Masterpieces 
90. The Louvre, Paris 
104. The National Gallery, London 
114. The Art of Raphael 
120. The Art of Rembrandt 
149. Gallery of the Luxembourg 


Price: 35 cents each 
Complete list furnished free on request 


The Mentor Association 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Five Minutes after you brush 


your teeth they need to be 
cleaned again ey 


A simple way to bring back the pro- 
tective functions of the mouth and 
keep your teeth clean all of the time — 


i eine surest way to protect your teeth 
against decay is to get your mouth 
into a healthy, self-protective condition. 


The salivary glands will keep your 
teeth cleaner than you can brush them. 
For the fluids from these glands neutral- 
ize the mouth acids as fast as they form. 
It is these acids that are the chief cause 
of decay, physicians say. 

But the salivary glands cannot do this work 


without help. They need more exercise than 
our present-day diet gives them. 


Pebeco overcomes this difficulty by gently 
stimulating the salivary glands. It makes them 
work in a normal, healthy fashion. 


Beautiful, white teeth stay beautiful 


Your mouth, your gums healthy— cil in heli Soothe. Diane 
your teet h always clean of men and women say, with Pebeco 
As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, the fluids GY are SEN ok Jor thefirst Cette 


: the hi li lean, 
from these glands begin to flow freely. They ae uk i a Md 


wash all through the mouth; in between the teeth 
where the tooth brush cannot reach. They 
thoroughly neutralize the acids as fast as they 
form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in a healthy, 
live condition—your gums, your palate, the en- 
tire oral cavity. Pebeco is made only by Lehn & 


Fink, Inc. At all druggists. Send coupon for 
free generous tube 


i LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. D-3 
H 5 Greenwich Street 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 
~ 
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Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 
Man 


An Electri 


The American Magazine 


What It Will Do 


Roasts all kinds of 
meats, fowls and fish; 
a 5-pound roast uses 
electricity about 20 
to 25 minutes. 

Cooks all vege- 
tables—Eight medium 
sized potatoes require 
electricity about 8 to 
12 minutes. 

Does all baking— 
A pan of biscuits, a 
cake, beans, use elec- 
tricity 12 to 15 minutes. 

A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Cooks a 
boiled dinner complete 
—using electricity about 
40 minutes. 

Broils- Fries- Toasts 
Stews— Makes Coffee, 
Boils Tea Kettle. 


Broils Steaks and 
Chops to Perfection 


Fuel 


Fireless Cooker Saves 50 t075% Cost 


ERE is the easiest, cheapest method known to prepare the family meals. 

ts your home you can do all your cooking at one-fourth to one- 

er method. It is a new, simple, practical invention that gives you 
baking, roasting, broiling, frying, boiling an: 
he fireless cooker, at less than you would pay for even 


electric current that lig) 

half the cost of any ot 
every cooking, i 
electric range, plus every advantage of t 
a good gasoline or oil cook-stove. 


Better Meals—Less Cost 


Use Electricity, 14 to 1⁄5 Cooking Time 


food made equally appetizing, 
healthful. No porra No worryini 
burning. Broils Steaks and Chops to perfection. 


Å: E Not a penny additional ex- 
No Special Wiring pense tor wiring and fixtures. 


Attaches to any electric socket, the same as electric iron 
or toaster. You prepare the food for cooking, the same as 
you have always pre; it. Put it in the cooker, turn 
on the switch, and leave It. No clocks to set. No dials 
No radiators or 


ý uaran: ear-Ever 
aluminum utensils furnished with it. It is aluminum 
lined throughout—won't rust or corrode. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 897, Alliance, Ohio 


Learn music by playing actual selections — 


instead of tiresome exercises, When you've 

quickly mastered alesson you’ve thoroughly 

Play by NOTE | learned to play a new musical composition. 
Piano, Organ, Assimple as A,B,C. As delightful as a fasci- 
: nating game. You'll astound yourself by 


Violin, Cornet, your rapid progress. You can surprise 
Mandolin, | friends by performing in public before they 
Har Cello, | 7er suspect that you’ve taken up music. 
P, * | You learn real notes too—no ‘‘numbers’’ or 
Trombone, | trick music. You learn by mail-in your 
Flute, Clarinet | own home, 
Piccolo, Saxo- FREE BOOK AND 
phone, Ukulele, | ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
Guitar, Har- | You can become master of your favorite in- 
mony and Com- | strument through the U. 8. School homo 
position, Banjo, | study method. Also tells about "Automatic 
Finger Control” whereby fingers are guided 


Tenor Banjo, 
Voice 
Speech Cul- 


made so adept that they fall into 
per places almost automatically 
ay before free books and Illustrated 
ture, Drums Folders are exhausted. Mention your favorite 

instrument or if you prefer vocal lessons. In- 
and Traps, Au- | struments supplied when needed, cash or 
tomatic Finger | credit 
Control, etc. 


trained 
and 


U. S. School of Music 
444 Brunswick Building, N. Y. C. 


With the same 


toasting facility of the expensive 


Get My Special Offer 
30 Days’ Trial—Direct Factory Price 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 
direct factory offer and easy terms to 5, housewives. 
Try the AUTOMATIC RAPID ELECTRIC at my risk 
for thirty days in your own kitchen. Use it to prepare 
every meal—if you and your fam- 
ily cannot honestly say that you 
are satisfied, that you have ever 
had more delicious, better-cooked 
meals, send it right back and your 
money will be instantly refunded. 


F RE E— Home Science Book 


Guide to easier, cheaper, better 
cooking. Gives comp lete direc- 
tions and recipes—all details of 
construction — special factory 
price— easy terms, full informa- 
tion of great money saving, 
introductory offer. Write now. varien” e give 
Canadian Address: as determined by Home 
Georgetown, Ontario femeni experts. Sent 


FREE MENU INDEX 


A new device shows in- 
stantly what to serve wi! 


VW WEEE SEs 


You get more 


value when you 
buy a Mongol 
Pencil. 


The Nation’s 
Standard 


J Tna class, 
by itself 
Cerne hakr 


Yhe Oldest Pencil Factory in Americ 
ESTAR. NEW <<. YORK 1649 


Don’t Keep Half 

Your Brain Busy 

Trying to Hide 
Something 


(Continued from page 67) 


anything of you. New York’s a long way 
of I never bought anything from a 
house there, and never heard of a clothing 
merchant around here who'did. I never 
heard of your firm before. But after I 
had talked with you a while, I began to 
think you were on the square; so I de- 
cided to look you over for a couple of days. 
You didn’t try to put anything over on 
me. You adeft praise your goods too 
much. And in my store you were just as 
courteous to an old woman as a young 
one. So I made up my mind to take a 
chance on you.’ 

“When I was talking with him, and 
while I was in his štore, I didn’t con- 
sciously try to"make a good impression. 
But after he said what he did, I began to 
think. Because he was my first customer, 
I hadn’t done much calculating about how 
to handle him. I was too inexperienced 
to do anything but tell the truth. And 
now it dawned on me that opèn, fair 
trading was the best plan I could have 
followed. 

“Right then and there I adopted what 
has been my business motto ever since: 
‘When I do business with a man,’ I 
thought, ‘I’m going to lay all my cards on 
the table? Pve always followed that plan; 
and it has-never failed me. 

“That trip through Missouri lasted eight 
weeks, and it was my college education in 
business. Because of the train service I 
always had to stay twenty-four, and 
sometimes forty-eight, hours in each 
town. In those days there were no mov- 
ing-picture shows, and most of the towns 
were too small to have ‘opera houses.’ 
So there was no form of amusement. 

“To save myself from being bored to 
death I worked. And that was the making 
of me. The habit of working without 
reference to the clock has never left me. 

“When I came back, after I had cov- 
ered the state, I found to my great surprise 
that I had sold more garments than any 
other of the eight salesmen who were em- 
ployed by the house. As a result of that 
trip the boss put me in charge of the whole 
Middle Western territory.” 


WHEN Lefcourt was twenty-five years 
old, his employer called him into the 
office one day, and said: 

“Tm getting pretty old. I’ve made all 
the money I need, and I’m ‘going to wind 
up the business and quit. You’ve been 
faithful and conscientious. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

Ves,” Lefcourt replied, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “you can sell me 
enough of your machines and fixtures, and 
take my notes for them, so that I can 
start in business for myself.” 

“Of course,” responded his old boss. 
“Glad to do that. Have you got some 
money saved up?” 

Lefcourt was obliged to confess that 
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he had not. All the cash he had in the 
world was two hundred dollars. 

“As my salary and commissions for some 
time had run well over one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week,” Lefcourt remarked, 
“it may seem strange that I had saved 
nothing. But it was not so bad as it 
looked. I had been investing my money 
for a long time toward the day when I 
would start out on my own hook. But I 
had been investing it in good will. 

“Whenever the buyers came to New 
York I made it a point to add something 
personal to the entertainment the house 
gave them as a matter of course. It was 
money well spent, too. 

“When the old man closed his doors I 
took a designer and pattern maker with me 
and opened mine. I owed for the ma- 
chines and fixtures and the rent. The 
cloth manufacturers knew me, and I did 
not hesitate to go to them and explain 
frankly that I wanted to go into eer 
ness, but had no money. They agreed to 
trust me for whatever material I needed. 

“When I made that trip to Pittsburgh, 
my two hundred dollars had dwindled 
until it was just enough to buy a railroad 
ticket. But I never hesitated, and the 
result was never in doubt for a moment. 
When I sat in that smoking car, on my 
first trip with myself as boss, I can’t de- 
ake ee I felt. It was my second big 
thrill.” 


N 1910, when Lefcourt’s business had 

demonstrated through ten increasingly 
prosperous years that it was solid and 

ermanent, there came a new problem 
fra an unexpected quarter. the gar- 
ment workers Pad been perfecting a labor 
organization for some time. In 1910, they 
felt that their strength justified a strong 
demonstration. So they struck. 

The employers of the needle workers 
were not organized. They had engaged in 
an every-man-for-himself competition, 
with all the paraphernalia of secrecy, 
bitterness, and unwillingness to coöper- 
ate. Lefcourt saw that only by forming 
an organization similar to that of the 
workers could the employers weather the 
storm. He talked it over with his friends 
and, with a little group to back him, be- 
gan the organization of the Cloak and 
Suit Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion. 

At first his efforts met with distrust and 
suspicion. People said: “What are you 
taking all this trouble for? What’s in it 
for you?” But in the face of Lefcourt’s 
reputation for open and fair dealing, the 
doubters were unable to resist his argu- 
ments. The organization grew apace. 
And when the time came to elect its 
officers, Lefcourt received the presidency 
without a dissenting voice. 

By this time the strike had been on for 
nearly ten weeks. Both employers and 
workers were losing money at the rate of 
thousands of dollars daily; and it was time 
for the new protective association to show 
what it could do. 

Most of the members looked upon it as 
an instrument for crushing the strikers 
and thus ending the war. Lefcourt had 
no such idea. In many particulars he was 
in sympathy with the strikers. Some of 
the things they were asking for he felt 
were eminently fair, and he intended to 
see that they got them. 
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which this particular strike was con- 
ducted on both sides, some understanding 
of the peculiar character of the needle 
trades is necessary. Nearly every em- 
ployer in the association had been, in his 
time, a workman. Most of them were of 
foreign extraction, with old-world ideas 
about the relation between employers and 
labor. Nearly all of them had started in 
business without any money, making up 
for their lack of capital by an enormous 
industry. They were particularly resent- 
ful of what they called the workers’ 
attempt to run their businesses. It was 
up to Lefcourt, as the head of the associa- 
tion, to reconcile these opposing factions 
and end the strike. He did, but not in the 
way they expected. 

His method was absurdly simple. It 
was merely to call the leaders of the 
strikers into a conference and have a talk. 
Again his reputation for fair dealing pre- 
ceded him and smoothed the way. He 
suggested that both sides lay all the cards 
on the table. That was all he did. Within 
a few days an agreement was drawn up, 
satisfactory to both sides, which ended the 
strike. That fourteen-year-old agreement 
is still the basis for all dealings between the 
employer and employees in the garment 
trades. 


p THE same year, Lefcourt was brought 
face to face with a peculiar situation in 
New York. The solution of this second 
problem not only made him what he is 
to-day, the multimillionaire owner of 
some of the most valuable real estate in 
the world, but it moved the whole gar- 
ment industry from one section of Rew 
York to another. 

Fifth Avenue is one of the most fa- 
mous streets in the world. From its 
beginning at Washington Square to the 
upper reaches of Central Park it is lined 
with the finest and most exclusive shops 
and residences. 

But in 1910 the prestige of Fifth Avenue 
was seriously threatened. At that time 
the garment trades were carried on in 
Madison Avenue—which is on one side of 
Fifth Avenue—Broadway on the other, 
and the cross streets between Twenty- 
fourth and Thirty-second. The industry 
employed between fifty thousand and one 
hundred thousand workers, according to 
the season. Most of them were of foreign 
birth or extraction who had not yet be 
come Americanized. During the lunch 
hour, between twelve and one o’clock, the 
garment shops disgorged this horde of 
workers upon the streets and they all 
wanted to walk on Fifth Avenue. 

Back and forth they strolled over a 
space of ten or twelve Blocks, completely 
choking the sidewalks. Would-be shop- 
pers were unwilling to push through the 
crowd to reach the stores, so they took 
their trade elsewhere. The Fifth Avenue 
merchants protested, but with no effect. 

Lefcourt and many others foresaw that 
no industry would be permitted to spoil 
America’s most famous street. Sooner of 
later the garment trades would have to 
move. But in New York, where most of 
the business is done on a long narrow 
island, crowded to its uttermost, moving 
is difficult and expensive. 

He studied a map of the city, seeking 
a possible location that would meet the 
needs of the garment trade. He chose the 
vicinity of Broadway, on the West Side, 
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between Twenty-fifth and Thirty-eighth 
streets. Here there was ample room for 
the industry to expand; and as Broadway 
angles away from Fifth Avenue as it goes 
north, it was far enough away for the 
crowd not to invade the shopping district. 


$ I WENT to a banker with my idea,” he 
said. “I had already acquired a suit- 
able plot of ground, and had the plans 
drawn for a twelve-story building. I ex- 
plained to the banker the necessity for the 
move, and asked him if he thought the 
arment manufacturers would come to my 
building. He said he thought not. He told 
me he would back me up as far as personal 
credit went, but he warned me that I was 
facing certain failure. 

“Well! That took some of the snap out 
of my wonderful idea. Again I went over 
the whole situation in my mind, but I 
could not find a flaw in my reasoning. I 
talked to half a dozen real-estate men. 
They laughed, and said if I wanted to lose 
my money in a hurry that was as good a 
way to do it as any. Strangely enough, 
their opposition braced me up a little. 
They talked like men who believed that, 
because a thing never had been done, it 
could not be done. 

“T then took the step I should have 
taken in the first place—I went to see the 
manufacturers. Every one of them said 
he would stay where he was! Not one 
would admit the advisability of such a 
move as I suggested. 

“T was committed for nearly a hundrd 
thousand dollars in the purchase of the 
ground and the buildings I intended to 
tear down. So once more I went over the 
situation with the greatest care. But if 
there was a joker in it, I couldn’t find it. I 
said to myself: 

“Pm going ahead! If my judgment is 
bad, I will be the only sufferer.’ 

“Tt strained all my resources to com- 
plete the building and get it ready for 
occupancy, but at last it was done. Then 
I started out to find tenants to occupy it. 
My own business was the first tenant. It 
was a long time before I found the second 
one—and then I had to let him have it 
almost rent-free. The third was a little 
easier to interest. He was not being 
asked to move into an empty building. 
The fifth and sixth were easier still. When 
I had only two lofts left there was a rush 
for them. 

“But I wasn’t out of the woods yet. 
Most of the space had been let on ridicu- 
lously low terms. Whether the leases 
would be renewed at an advanced rate 
depended on whether the rest of the in 
dustry would move. 

“The following year another building 
was erected in the same neighborhood. It 
was filled without any particular difficul- 
ty. The year after that a third, a huge 
one covering an entire block, went up; and 
more space was applied for than was 
available. Lofts in my building began to 
go ata premium. I drewa lon hres of 
relief. The fight was won. Then I began 
to acquire more ground and to plan more 
buildings.” 

To-day the companies of which Lef- 
court is the head own eight completed 
buildings, and are working on the ninth. 
One of them was built especially to house 
a branch of the New York Post Office. It 
cost more than nine hundred thousand 
dollars. In June, 1923, he decided to 
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withdraw from the garment trade and 
to devote all of his time to his build- 
ings. 


E COURT has had only one lawsuit in 
his business experience of more than 
twenty-five years, during which he has 
handled millions of dollars’ worth of ma- 
terials and has had customers all over 
the United States. 

“I never would have a lawsuit if I could 
prevent it,” he remarked. “I remember 
once I bought nine thousand dollars 
worth of a certain weave of cloth from a 
manufacturer. When we started to make 
it up we discovered that it wouldn’t hang 
together. As soon as it was cut, it would 
begin to pull apart, and we couldn’t stop 
it. We had sent only a few of the gar- 
ments out before we discovered the 
trouble, and they were promptly re- 
turned. 

“At that time the rule among the cloth 
manufacturers was: ‘Nothing taken back 
after it has been cut.’ The firm from 
which I purchased this cloth was in- 
clined to abide by this rule. 

“I went to see the head of the firm. 
‘Here is a sample of that cloth,’ I said to 
him. ‘This is the way it ravels. Here 
are some of the garments. Here are 
letters from our customers, who sent the 
garments back to us. This cloth cost me 
nine thousand dollars. I have spent two 
thousand dollars more in designing and 
wages. 

“*Now,’ I continued, ‘that’s where I 
stand. I never go to law to settle my 
troubles. If you want to refuse to take it 
back, all right! I’m stuck, and I won't 
squeal. What are you going to do about 
it? 


“He looked over the stuff, and he 
looked back at me. 

“Well he said, ‘I guess we wont 
quarrel about this. Send the cloth back 
and we'll make you a refund.’ 

“That incident made a new rule in the 
garment trade. The old, arbitrary dic- 
tum, ‘Nothing taken back after it has been 
cut, has given place to a more rea- 
sonable practice and everyone is better 
for it.” 

I asked Lefcourt how he felt when he 
risked everything he had on his first 
building against the advice of his many 
friends. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I was always 
willing to risk my own money, to prove 
my confidence in myself. Probably I 
would not have taken the chance if any- 
one else had been involved. When a 
man trades on another’s capital he is 
likely to be either too audacious—be- 
cause he, personally, has nothing to lose 
—or too careful, which is just as bad, 
because of his position of trust.” 
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sixty, he ought to be worth more than at 
forty. George F. Baker is one of the 
brightest, youngest men in Wall Street, 
and it seems as if he must be nearly a 
hundred years old by this time. A man 
often makes himself old: he thinks his 
years count against him; he takes himself 
out of the running just at the time he 
ought to be pulling well ahead. Far more 
permanent successes are made after fifty 
than before. I do not care whether a 
man in line for promotion is twenty or 
sixty—it is his work that counts. 

But what &ind of work counts? Why 
does one man receive so much more than 
another? 

Take a specific instance: Some thirty- 
odd years ago, when I was a superintend- 
ent in the shops, I noticed a man straight- 
ening sheet-iron plates. He never wasted 
a blow. His hammer always went to ex- 
actly the right place. He could get through 
with more plates than the other men doing 
the same work. Of course he was worth 
more money to the company than the 
other men who were straightening plates; 
and therefore he soon received more 
money than the others did. 

Now, he might have shown this expert- 
ness at that particular job, but have 
lacked ability to go further. In that case 
he would have continued his rating as an 
expert mechanic and have got the pay for 
that job. But in a little while he was put 
in charge of half a dozen men; and he 
quickly showed that by his knowledge and 
his leadership he could get those men to 
do more and better work than they had 
done before. He thus raised himself into 
the managerial class. 


‘Fue moment a man passes into the 
managerial class his salary becomes lim- 
ited only by the number of people he 
can properly direct. This man showed he 
could direct any number of men given to 
him. That is, he could find other men who 
also had qualities of leadership and who 
would work with him, so that his own 
direction would go right down through 
the works until it touched the man hired 
yesterday to shovel sand. That man is 
now sixty-four years old, the vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, and directly 
responsible for the work of twenty-five 
thousand men. 

What is such a man worth to the com- 
pany? Ifhe saves only as little as a dollar 
a year per man, he adds twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars annually to the company 
treasury. On the other hand, he does not 
have to make much of an error to cost the 
company half a million or a million dol- 
lars. He is paid his salary because he can 
direct the work of a large number of men, 
he is a leader; more than that, he is paid 
not to make errors. 

He knows how to carry out instructions, 
and he knows how to give instructions, 
two qualities which are not often present 
in the same person. During the war I 
telephoned him from Washington that a 
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ruined 
Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing 


It’s so easy to get off on 
the wrong foot with 
people—whether it be in 
an important business 
contact or simply in a 
casual social meeting. 


It pays in life to be able 
to make people like you. 
And so often it is some 
seemingly very little 
thing that may hold you 
back. 


For example, quite un- 
consciously you watch 
a person’s teeth when 
he or she is in conversa- 
tion with you. If they 
are unclean, improperly 
kept, and if you are a 
fastidious person, you 
will automatically hold 
this against them. And 
all the while this same 
analysis is being made 
of you. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans 
teeth a new way. At last our 
chemists have discovered a 
polishing ingredient that really 
cleans without scratching the 
enamel—a difficult problem— 
finally solved. 

You will notice the im- 
provement even in the 
first fewdays. And you 
know it 1s cleaning safely. 
So the makers of Lister- 
ine, the safe antiseptic, 
have found for you also 
the really safe dentifrice. 


What are your teeth say- 
ing about you today ?— 
LAMBERT PHARMA- 
<a CO., St. Louis, U. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
Large Tube—25 cents 


Se 


new standard type of locomotive adopted 
by the Government had to be ready for 
trial on July 4th. Building locomotives 
is our business; getting one through in jig 
time is also part of our business. But it 
is far easier to turn out the one hundredth 
locomotive of a series than it is to hurry 
a new model through. 

I telephoned on Jane r2th, At that time 
our own engineers and the government 
experts had been working on the plans for 
nearly a hundred days, and they were not 
yet finished. Less than a quarter of the 
material had been ordered and very little 
had been delivered. When I called him 
up, the vice president did not tell me 
‘what a task it would be to finish on time. 
He knew that I knew all about that. He 
merely said: 

“All right, it will be ready.” 

Parts had to be made all over the coun- 
try; and that, you may remember, was a 
time when the railroads were congested. 
Our men went everywhere, to stay with 
parts until they were finished and then 
to rush them to Philadelphia. Castings 
came overland by motor trucks, running 
day and night with relays of drivers. 
Others came in state in the drawing- 
rooms of limited trains. 

On July 3d that engine was ready for 
inspection! The men had been so directed 
that in twenty days of actual work, and 
under the most difficult conditions, they 
completed a job which ordinarily, under 
the most favorab'e conditions, would have 
taken at least sixty days. The men 
hustled, but they did not fuss. They had 
a general who knew his business. 

his vice president never fusses. He 
goes straight to the point. Before me is 
a memorandum I sent him asking that a 
number of locomotives be completed and 
shipped during the month. Did he send 
me back a long note? No, he returned the 
paper with his initials and three words: 
“They will go.” ... And I know that 
they will go. The matter is settled. 


THINK that what Ihave said illustrates 
why one man is paid more than another, 
paid so much more that the difference 
seems beyond reason. All wages, as every- 
one must know, come out of production. 
The man who can produce anh as an in- 
dividual limits his income to what he can 
produce as an individual. The man who 
can direct the production of ten men does 
not multiply his earnings by ten, because 
he cannot have all that the ten produce; 
but he can have something more than a 
tenth of what each produces, and so he 
gets a higher wage than any one of the ten. 
f he can direct a hundred men, then he is 
worth several times as much as though 
he could direct only ten. 
And so it goes. The man who has 
leadership has a value according to the 
uantity and the quality of his leader- 
ship. e set of workmen or one set of 
clerks does not differ much from another 
set. They average just about the same. 
A modern corporation will succeed or fail 
according to the men whom it employs as 
leaders. The men behind a good leader 
will be efficient. The same men behind a 
bad leader will be inefficient. There is no 
comparison between the value of the 
leaders and the led. 
Leadership is the hardest of all qual- 
ities to fnd. The average man does not 
want the responsibilities of direction. It 
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Cds a man Smakes 
~so ts he’ 


O know that amanisacon- 

firmed pipe smokes makes 
you accept him instinctively as 
astraight-forward, dependable 
and human sort. 


Because, thatisthekindofman 
who just naturally prefers a fine 
companionable old Bruyère 
pipe above all other forms of 
smoking. For him is made that 
masterpiece of pipe-craft, the 
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can earn his own spending money and start a regular 
business of his own. is j 

If are a live wire fellow looking for a chance to eam 
money and win prizes write to me tonight. 


JIM THAYER 605,207 Madison serena 
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is not that he is lazy. It is simply that 
he is so afraid of making mistakes that he 
fails to take the initiative. The quality 
of leadership, which includes good judg- 
ment and resource, is the basis for all 
really large salaries. 

It is hard to put down in words just 
what industrial leadership is. The men 
who are directing the largest number of 
people hardly ever seem to be doing any- 
thing. The reason is that they are able to 
train lieutenants, and the lieutenants are 
ab! , to train sergeants; and thus is formed 
a chain of leadership that goes down to 
the workman in the ranks. 

When we speak of a man being able to 
direct a corporation employing twenty- 
five, or fifty, or a hundred thousand men, 
we do not mean that he personally directs 
the whole organization. We mean that 
he knows how to get assistants who will 
work with him and who yet have initia- 
tive. 

Thus, there are degrees of leadership. 
An absolutely first-class superintendent 
may be out of his depth as a general mana- 
ger, for there is a point where the actual 
personal direction stops and the direction 
must be through others. The leader who 
can train and manage other leaders is just 
that much higher in the scale than the 
leader who can manage only workers. 


O ONE starts as a leader. One must 
begin asa follower. And how about the 
wages of followers? Again it gets back to 
the matter of production. Suppose I have 
a draftsman who can do a job in four 
hours, as against another who takes eight 
hours. And suppose that both do their 
work equall i Plainly, the four-hour 
man is worth more money than the eight- 
hour man. If the four-hour man were 
inaccurate, so that his work had to be 
closely checked, he would not be worth 
as much as the eight-hour man. There is 
a difference between speed and careless- 
ness. 
Everyone knows that a fast, accurate 


A and B are partners, Y and Z 
are partners. 
A holds — Clubs, K, 4; Diamonds, 
Q, 5, 2; Hearts, J, 10, 9, 7, 2; 
Spades, 8, 4, 2. 
B holds — Clubs, 10, 9, 7, 3; Dia- 
Hı ould manda, } 10, T: Hearts, K, Q, 8; 
ow w ou play pades, J, 10, ¢. 
: oe Y holds — Clubs, 8, 2; Diamonds, A, K, 9, 6, 4, 
this Auction hand} 3; Hearts, 6, 3; Spades, Q, 9, 5. 
Z holds — Clubs, A, Q, J, 6, 5; Diamonds, 8; 
Hearts, A, 5, 4; Spades, A, K, 6, 3. 
Z deals and wins the bid with his declaration of One No Trump. A leads 
ack of Hearts; Z plays Three of Hearts from dummy. What should B play? 
t should Z play? How many tricks can Z make in No Trump? 
The conventions covering the plays of A, B and Z are given in the booklet 
“How to Play Auction Bridge” offered below. Send for it if you want to im- 
prove your game. 


O) No matter how long the game 


Bicycle Cards are as snappy and lively on the final 
hand as on the first because they are made of the 
superior materials that stand continuous use. 


Their longer wear makes Bicycle Cards the most 
economical you can buy, but in addition to that 
they contribute to the game the following qualities 
that insure the utmost pleasure in playing: 


Easy dealing because of their perfect finish and 
scientifically designed backs. Accurate playing and 
freedom fromeye fatigue because of their bigindexes. 


stenographer is worth more than a slow 
one. But an inaccurate stenographer is 
just a nuisance—fast or slow. bus 
man should not have to waste time read- these qualities for less than the 
ing over the letters he has dictated. There as i = A | Bicycle price. 

is a market rate for stenographers who can \ : : 4 THE 

just take dictation and transcribe it. But U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
there is no market rate for one who can Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
catch the errors in letters, not merely to 

find errors of language but to hold up the Cee eee 
letters which perhaps contain errors of Broadcasts every Tuesday and Thurs- 
judgment. A secretary ought to know day, 8 p. m., Saturday, 10 p. m. Wave 
what the principal intended to say, per- length 309 meters: 

haps almost what he ought to say. This 
means that the secretary should actuall Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. C-5 

take the dictation; but since a secretary’s Please send the books checked. 

ae shee much ete ie corre- How to Play Auction Bridge — teaches 
spondence, little time is left for transcrip- every CEL e game, 

tion. My secretary found a way out of The Oficie! Rules of all Gard Games 
this. She trained assistants to read her Fortune Telling—with regular cards 
shorthand notes. She takes the notes, Card Tricks—feats of magic 

hands them over to assistants for typing, Entertaining with Cards — everything 
and then checks the letters. That is, she ce 


from invitation to menu 
. : Card Stunts for Kiddies — building, 
combines personal expertness with mana- puzzles, cut-outs, etc 6c 
gerial ability. Six Popular Card Games... 
Since the size of a salary depends upon All seven books—50c 
the amount of the work, it must be a 
arent that big salaries can be paid fa 
by institutions which do a great deal of 
business. The larger the concern, the 
larger the salaries. 
his does not mean it is not worth while 
working for a small concern. Everything 


You can’t have complete satis- 
faction in playing cards without 
these qualities. You can’t get 
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The Story of the Big 
Tough Chicken and 
the Little Red Wheel 


HERE was once a big chicken 
that had lived so long that his 
owner decided he was good for 
nothing but to crow, and eat corn. 


But one day his owner bought a won- 
derful gas range that had, attached to 
the side of the oven, a little Red Wheel. 


With the new range came a Direction 
Book that told how the Little Red 
Wheel could be used to make the 
toughest meats sweet and tender. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


So, just to prove that the new gas range 
would do what the Direction Book said, 
the owner killed the big tough chicken 
and baked him in the oven. 


And Lo and Behold! The whole family, 
from granddaddy to little Betty Jane 
proclaimed the big chicken to be the 
best meat they’d ever enjoyed. 


Andif YOU don’tbelieve this,go tosome 
place where gas ranges equipped with 
the Lorain OvenHeat Regulator are sold. 


The salesman will explain how the Lorain Regu- 
lator enables you to regulate the heat of the oven 
at any desired cooking-temperature— insuring 
perfect results every time. He’ll show you how 
this Magic Oven will cook Whole Meals while 
you're miles away—and how you can do all your 
Canning in the oven—easier, better, quicker. 


Send a post card fora free copy of the new “Time 
and Temperature” Recipe for Lorain Baked 
Chicken. 


One easy turn of the Lorain 
Red Wheel gives you a choice 
of 44 mé i and controlled 
oven hea y kind of oven 


cooking or baking. 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges inthe World 
1124 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
1924 


has to start small. There is an impression 
that a man may work up faster in a small 
company than in a large one. That is not 
true, unless the large company is becom- 
ing dormant. A good man will reach the 
top of a small concern much more quickly 
than he will reach the top of a large con- 
cern. But as general manager of the small 
company he may be really much less fur- 
ther along than he foul be as superin- 
tendent of a department of the large com- 


pany. 


HE choice between working for a big 

rb ag Bask we vb et as 
personal. I favor the large company. In 
a big company the man who gets to the 
top dads a completed structure; then he 
may set about enlarging it. The small 
company has to be built. Some tempera- 
ments like to build from the ground up; 
others would rather take advantage of 
what has gone before. 

I have heard a good deal of discussion 
about one line paying better than another, 
and one section of the country paying bet- 
ter than another; but I have never been 
able to find that there was anything to this 
sort of talk. I think, in general, that a 
man starting as a workman will, in a given 
number of years, go further than a man of 
equal intelligence and ability starting in 
a white-collar job. 

The big expansion of the country is in 
manufacturing. Most of the highly paid 
men in manufacturing have come up 
through the ranks. A college man start- 
ing as a workman ought to progress faster 
than a man who has not had the mental 
training. But I make no distinction be- 
tween college and non-college men. The 
all look sie to me at the beginning. ï 
judge only by their work. Among our 
executives I think we have rather more 
non-college than college men, although I 
am not certain. The equipment a man 
starts with does not interest me in the 
least. It is what he does while he is with 
us that counts. 

The highest positions in manufactur- 
ing pay better than the highest positions 
in banking; simply because the affairs of 
the largest corporations are larger than 
those of the largest banks. The lower 
positions have comparatively the same 
pay everywhere; the pay depends upon 
the amount of business done in the locality 
or by the company. A country town 
without industry will naturally have a 
lower scale of pay than a city which turns 
over a great deal of money. The East 
has more highly paid men than the West; 
but only because it has more industry. 
For equal work the East does not pay 
better than the West. Not the locality 
but what is being done in the locality 
determines the salaries. 

Big companies are to be found almost 
everywhere throughout the country; and 
with big companies go big salaries. It is 
becoming the fashion to locate large in- 
dustries in small towns. You can drop 
off the train almost anywhere east of 
Chicago, take an automobile ride out 
through a farming country and suddenly 
run across a company big enough to be 
paying its general manager twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year or more. Cities 
like Detroit, Cleveland, Dayton, Roches- 
ter, and the like, are full of men getting 
large salaries. 

G the same way, one line of work is not 


of itself more profitable than another. A 
good watchman cannot expect to have 
the same salary as the president of a big 
corporation. His is nonproductive work; 
and even the best nonproductive work 
cannot be paid so highly as productive 
work. 

But precious little work is absolutely 
Tna ersa Bookkeeping, for ex- 
ample, may seem to be nonproductive; 
but if a man in that kind of work uses the 
records to improve a business, he is much 
more than a Sock ksepee. Properly pre- 
senting figures so that they will really 
show what is going on is an important 
part of management. 

And so each line of work holds the 
chance of something big for the man who 
sees and improves the chance. The rail- 
roads are supposed not to offer the oppor- 
tunities they did formerly. But just the 
other day several high executives of the 
Pennsylvania System died; their deaths 
brought about the promotion of probably 
two hundred men. Any business which is 
going forward is a good one; any business 
which is going back is a poor one. For 
instance, one could hardly expect to ob- 
tain a large salary with a maker of sperm 
candles; it would be better to get into the 
electric-light business. 

And I do not know that promotions 
come faster in one kind of going business 
than in another. In a boom time, pro- 
motions are fast everywhere; also, they 
are fast in the newer fields of business. A 
man used to go ahead very quickly in the 
automobile trade; but that industry-is old 
enough now to get into the general line. 
A good man will go fairly quickly, no 
matter what line he is in; the average man 
will go forward slowly. 


Wwuat bothers so many men is that pro- 
motion does not come quickly in the 
lower levels of business. That has to be 
the case, because it takes from five to ten 
years for a man to be worth much more 
than the average. 

Going to work is like attacking a big 
heap of coal. The dull man spends his 
whole life at the coal pile; the brighter 
man shovels his way through it, and goes 
on to something else. The drudgery may 
be long or short according to the ability 
of the man. But when he gets throug 
the pile, the man is out where there are 
very few people; he is in a position where 
he 1s bound to be noticed. And probably 
if he has been active at his coal pile, he 
will have attracted some attention to him- 
self long before he is through it. 

Not every man can go to the highest 
points. We all have our various capaci- 
ties and when we reach our limit we stop. 
An employer has to be careful not to 
promote a man beyond his capacity, be- 
cause it so often breaks a man’s spint 
to be demoted. Next to finding men to 
promote, the hardest task is to know how 
far a man may be promoted. I have 
time and again taken men who were ex- 
traordinarily good in their jobs and put 
them in higher ones, only to find that 
they had not the capacity to do the 
larger things. 

n a general way, a man who cannot 
quickly dispose of detail, who takes every 

etail as of equal importance, will not do 


-for a very high job. Occasionally one 


finds a man who can attend personally to 
a mass of detail and also to the bigger 
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HE whose choice of foods is 
always of the best and finest 
serves Raisin Bread—quite nat- 
urally—on Wepnespays. For 
bakers everywhere prepare it 
“SPECIAL FOR WEDNESDAY’’—a 
baking rich with the fruitiness 
and flavor of Sun-Maid Raisins. 
These perfect loaves, together 
with rolls, coffee cakes, ‘‘snails,”” 
raisin pie and other tempting 
Sun-Maid Raisin foods, are to 
be had at any bakery, grocery 
store or delicatessen in your city. 
Make them a regular Wednes- 
day custom in your home. 
Endorsed by bakers everywhere, by 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, the American Bakers’ 
Association, and by the Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 


Raisin Bread M ST Pakes 


Grocers 
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parts of one job. The man who always 
wants to consult somebody about trivial 
matters, who is afraid to accept responsi- 
bility, afraid of making mistakes, can 
never go far. Of course a few men have 
their heads turned by higher positions; 
but their number is small indeed. Usu- 
ally a swelled head is only a passing 
disease. Most young men at some time 
or other get swelled heads, just as they 
get the measles. 

Marriage may or may not help a man. 
I make no distinction between the pay 
of a married man and the pay of a single 
man. It would not be fair to do so; for a 
man should be paid, not according to what 
it costs him to live but according to what 
he does. Most of the men in our employ 
are married. But I can’t see that they 
are better or worse than the single men. 
Sometimes a man is spoiled by an untor- 
tunate marriage; but that rarely happens. 
The number of bad marriages has been 
exaggerated. 

It is natural to be married; the few 
young men who pass thirty without mar- 
rying are likely to have been disappointed 
in some affair; and, contrary to the gen- 
eral opinion, I find that these men are, if 
anything, steadier than the married men. 
Perhaps their troubles have steadied them. 
The gay bachelors do not come to work 
for us. In fact, I have never noticed that 
bachelors were particularly gay, anyway. 

However, marriage does, in an indirect 
way, sometimes prevent a man from get- 
ting on. This is when he and his wife get 
into a certain social set and begin to think 
that their companions mean more than 
their job. 


THE man who cannot adjust himself to 
circumstancesisgrowingold. Heisfreez- 
ing into his job. He is the sort of man 
who thinks that five or ten thousand dol- 
lars a year represents a destination at 
which he can stop, and thereafter live on 
Easy Street. He is conceiving of jobs in 
terms of dollars instead of in terms of 
work. He does not know why salaries are 
paid, and therefore will never have much 
of a chance to find out. 

He is the sort of man who says: ‘“No- 
body can be worth a hundred thousand 
dollars a year!” In fact, he says, without 
knowing it: “TJ could never be worth one 
hundred thousand dollars a year to any- 
one.” 

I imagine that at least one hundred men 
in this country are receiving salaries of 
one hundred thousand dollars a year or 
more. Taking the cases I know as a fair 
indication, nine tenths of these men are 
worth to their corporations more than the 
salaries they are receiving. They prac- 
tically fix their own salaries; and they do 
not ask for higher ones because, as a rule, 
they have invested their savings in the 
stock of their corporations and, Becoming 
merged with them, forget about their 
salaries. 

The amount of money a man earns is 
always surrounded with some mystery, 
and a good many people lie about their 
salaries. But my guess would be that in 
New York City alone at least fifty thou- 
sand people must be receiving twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year or more. In some 
active manufacturing cities, like Detroit, 
Cleveland, or Dayton, the proportion 
must be higher. 

Why are these salaries paid? Not be- 


cause someone likes to pay out money. 
You can be sure of that. Neither did the 
men talk themselves into the salaries. I 
have never-known a man to talk himself 
into the high-salaried class. Now and 
then in boom times, when new concerns 
are bidding for men, a big salary may be 
had for the asking; but that sort of salaty 
does not last. It 1s no more stable than a 
winning in a bucket shop. A permanent 
salary must be an incident to work. A 
high salary—meaning one that is too high 
—is not a matter of dollars. It isa salary 
higher than the value the man delivers. Ifa 
man detivers twenty dollars a week and 
gets twenty-five, he is receiving a “high” 
salary. If he delivers two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, and receives only a 
hundred thousand, then he is not being 
paid a “high” salary. 

The papers each day carry the quota- 
tions on pig iron, wheat, cotton, and so on; 
and these prices, with the freight differ- 
entials, rule pretty much all over the 
country. But accountants, engineers, 
draftsmen, and the like, cannot be so 
quoted. 


NONG could be more misleading 
than tø compile a list of jobs that pay 
three thousand, or five thousand, or ten 
thousand a year. A man reading that list 
might think that if he obtained one of 
those jobs he would inevitably get the 
figure set down for it. The fact is that he 
might get more or he might get less. He 
would get what he made the job worth by 
the work he did in it. 

A man cannot get anywhere by thinking 
of business as a row of price-tagged chairs. 
There is no fixed scale for corporation 
heads, or sales managers, or any other 
business jobs. In business, pay is fixed 
absolutely by what a man does. 

I can say: “It is not worth while to 
pe a man in this job unless he can make 

imself worth at least ten thousand dol- 
lars to us.” 

But I cannot say: “This job is worth 
ten thousand dollars.” 

All of this may seem mysterious to a 
man who is trying to figure out how to get 
a larger salary. But my experience is that 
why salaries are paid is always a mystery 
to the man who figures only on salary. 

In the lower jobs in business there are, 
depending upon the locality and the kind 
of business, certain fixed rates of pay for 
beginners. If you want to dig a trench, 
you know pretty definitely how much an 
average trench digger will get through 
with in the course of a day, and therefore 
how much go can pay hım. You know, 
too, what the job of a shipping clerk, or of 
a stenographer, or of a bookkeeper is 
worth. Because you take for granted 
that the people you are going to hire for 
these positions are of average intelligence, 
and you fix the pay on the basis of the 
average effort exerted. Average intelli- 
gence and average effort are somewhat 
like any raw material; they must be 
handled and worked over. 

_ The employer who is going ahead, who 
is worth working for, will nearly always 
advance a man according to his deserts. 
I have been working for a salary all my 
life, and have never asked for an increase. 
There is no favor in paying a good wage 
to a good man; it is plain business. To 
deliberately and permanently pay a man 
less than he earns, I regard as a species of 
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This is one of the 69 simple de- 
signs shown complete with floor 
plans in “Your Future Home” 
mentioned below. For a moder- 
ate charge The Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau agrees to 
furnish complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, quantity sur- 
veys and all contract forms nec- 
essary to protect the builder 


House No. 6A20— Designed by The Architects’ Small House Service Bien 


during the actual building of this 
house, in the most economical 
and approved manner. 


estern Division, Inc. 


Announcing—An Architectural Service 
for the Builders of Small Homes 


**Your Future Home’’ is a book of sixty- 
nine plans of three, four, five and six- 
room houses, designed by The Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau. Complete 
working plans, specifications, bill of 
materials and contract forms are avail- 
able for all the houses shown in the book 
at a cost within the reach of all. The tech- 
nical and professional service of the Bu- 
reau is included in the price for the plans. 


‘Your Future Home’’ will be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of one dollar. 
Address, Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts, 802 Merchants National Bank 
Bldg., Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 


A LARGE manufacturers and distributors of 
lumber, the Weyerhaeuser organization has 
long recognized the need of the builders of smaller 
homes for a comprehensive and dependable archi- 
tectural service. 


Today, such a service is being supplied by The Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, 
Inc. This is a nation-wide organization of representative 
practicing architects, controlled by the American Institute 
of Architects and endorsed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


This Bureau is essentially a non-profit-making enterprise. 
It is not financially interested nor prejudiced in favor of any 
material or device. 


In short, it brings to the builder of a three, four, five or six- 
room house, not only the professional skill of the architec- 
tural designer, but the actual working drawings, specifica- 
tions, bill of materials and contract forms necessary to the 
actual building of any one of the houses illustrated in “Your 
Future Home.” 


Thus for the first time, the gap between the small home 
builder and the professional architect has been spanned. 


If you are planning to build now or in the near future, send 
$1.00 for the book of plans described elsewhere on this page. 


the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Northern Pine in the Lake States 
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Says Goodbye to ‘‘$22 a Week” 


—At 27 Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


“Three years ago,” writes A. J. Klick, “I was just 
an average young man of 24, possessing a fair edu- 
cation, liking a (so-called) good time, occupying a 
bookkeeper's high stool and receiving $1,100 per year. 

“A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I began 
the serious study of Higher Accountancy. 

“Before the year was over, I was making progress 
financially. Interested in my work, advancing steadily, 
more confident of myself, by the time I had finished 
the course, I had an executive position and $3,000 
a year. 

“Last year I became comptroller of a good-sized 
corporation. My work became a pleasure; salary 
increased to $3,800. 

“This year I accepted a similar position with a 
larger corporation, with broader responsibilities and 
an initial salary of $4,500. The future years are full 
of promise.” 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 
Klick is right. His future years are full of promise! 


Never in the history of business has the need for 
trained accountants been so great or the rewards s0 
attractive. The files of LaSalle Extension University 
contain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rupled as the result of a comparatively few months 
of home-study training. Where these men were 
getting $1,500 or $2,000 a short time ago, they are 
earning from $3,000 to $10,000 today, and they are 
on the up grade. 

Their chance is yours—if you will take it! 

Send today for our book, “Success Reports;”’ read 
the enthusiastic testimony of men still in their twenties 
and early thirties who have broken away from the low- 
pay ranks and today are expert accountants—with 
incomes ranging from $5,000 to $10,000 a year. With 
this information we will send you particulars of our 
convenient - payment plan; also a copy of that in- 
spiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” ‘Get 
this book,” said a prominent Chicago executive, “even 
you have to pay five dollars for it” We will send it 
ree. 

Mark—Sign—Mail the coupon—NOW. 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 433-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 


an X below. Also a copy of your book, "Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


(| Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 

O Business Management ( Banking and Finance 

C Salesmanship O Modern Foremanship 

O Trac Management and Production Methods 

Oo Hallway Fraton O Personnel and Em- 
anagem £ 

O Law—Degreeof LL.B. o pioymeny ManaEnment 

C Commercial Law meas = ping 

O Industrial Management Business English 

Efficiency O Commercial Spanish 
O Modern Business Corre- O Effective Speaking 

spondence and Practice O C. P. A. Coaching 


Name ........ 


Present Position............... ...... 


ADOT OGG: coos eh ee, 


theft. A manager may know so little 
about his affairs as to think there is a 
saving in low wages. There are such men, 
although their number is decreasing every 
day. In such a case it may be advisable 
to ask for an increase in salary, but prob- 
ably it will be more advisable to hunt 
another job! If, however, the concern is 
well managed and other men are being 
advanced, the man who thinks that he 
ought to have an advance, and has not re- 
ceived one will do well to examine closely 


into why he should have more money. 

I like the straight salary idea. I think 
that a man ie to know in advance 
what he is going to receive; and the man- 
ager should see that he gets what he is 
worth. Ifa man wants to share in the 
profits, then it is only fair that he should 
also share in the losses. We do not have 
profit-sharing. The people who want to 
share in our profits buy the stock of the 
company and come in on the same footing 
as the other stockholders. 


“LUCK May Help You Get a Start, But It Won’t Keep You Going” is the 
conclusion of Frederick Douglass Underwood, whose wide experience as a 
pioneer railroad builder in the West, and as a railroad executive in the 
East, entitles him to speak with authority. His story, as told next month, is 
full of inspiration and of helpful hints to all those who want to get ahead. 


Nobody Else Can Do Your 
‘Thinking for You 


(Continued from page 49) 


For the first time in our talk I felt 
myself really getting riled. Even an old 
friend can go too far. A 

“If you're not too taken up with 
current events,” I remarked, with dignity, 
“it might be well for us to review a little 
past history. You know that when I 
became president of this company, two 
years ago, it was one of the best organi- 
zations in our field. Perhaps you know, 
too, that ‘Old Man’ Sanderson, my pred- 
ecessor, had the habit of rewarding 
capable men with frequent promotions. 
When the old war horses had done their 
service in the field he used to call them 
in to headquarters. If there wasn’t any 
vacant office or title, he created one. 

“When, somewhat to my surprise, I 
was called on to sit in the ‘Old Man’s’ 
chair, I found myself the head of a group 
of experienced men. Many of them were 
more familiar with the details of ad- 
ministration than I was, because most 
of my time had been spent in the field. 
Certainly they knew heir own depart- 
ments better. What was I to do? Adopt 
a policy of isolation, or make use of their 
brains? 

“There was only one sensible answer 
to that question. I decided that, what- 
ever other mistakes I might make, I would 
never give anyone the right to accuse me 
of being bull-headed. I was not going to 
try to be the ‘whole works.’ Too many 
men have come a cropper through that 
policy. The plan seems to have worked 
out pretty well. So, on the whole, I be- 
lieve that my idea is sound.” 


“X7OU mean that business has been 
picking up all the time?” 

“You know Í don’t mean that! For the 
past few months we’ve had pretty tough 
sledding. But so has everybody else in our 
line of business. I’ll admit that we’ve been 
hit harder than our competitors; but if our 
united brains can’t pull us out of the hole, 
we don’t deserve to win.” 

“T’m not so sure of that!” commented 
Morris. “I have a few ideas of my own 
about this ‘united brain’ business, and 
this is as good a time as any to spill 
them. Do you want to listen to me?” 


“Go ahead,” I said, none too cordially. 

“All right! I’ve been aching to say 
this to you for some time. In the first 

lace, I’ve had a wide experience with 

usiness concerns, and I’ve decided that 
this ‘conference’ idea is just plain bunk! 
Conferences, Tom, are usually nothing 
but substitutes for independent thinking. 
When the head of a business lacks the 
courage of his convictions, and is cursed 
with the type of mind that shrinks from 
thinking a problem through to its logical 
conclusion, he falls back on the enna tient 
of trying to get someone else to do his 
thinking for him. 


“NOW don’t get hot under the collar! 
This is a general observation, and it 
doesn’t fit your case. You’ve got plenty 
of courage and you’re honest with your- 
self. But you’ve got off on the wrong 
foot by doping out a bad line of proce- 
dure. And the results are just as bad as 
if you were a mental shirk. 

“This conference idea is particularl 
insidious, because it seems so plausible 
and broad-minded. I was appointed 
receiver in bankruptcy two years ago 
for one of the finest fellows that ever 
entered the shoe-manufacturing business. 
The only trouble with him was that he 
couldn’t bring himself to give an order 
affecting the duties of the people working 
in his factory, unless he discussed it with 
them almost indefinitely. - These ‘shop 
talks’ got to be a joke even among the 
workers themselves. Nothing really 
practical was ever accomplished by them 
—and they took men away from their 
jobs when everyone should have been 
giving to his own work the best that was 
in him. The final smash was inevitable. 

“Now, don’t think that I’m the sort of 
bird that stands up for high-handed 
autocracy. A business executive who 
doesn’t know what the men in his shop 
and his office are thinking and feeling 
had better give up his job efor he gets 
boosted out of it. But the way to get 
this viewpoint is by individual contact 
with individual workers. Talk with ’em 
alone! Not in a meeting where they 
will try the ‘gallery.’ 
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Glorify the old bus with one of the eight 
snappy Effecto exame/ colors! Just brush it on 
as best you can and forget it for a day or two. 
Then drive out your car with asmooth, lustrous 
surface that wears longer than the finish on 
most new cars. Effecto dries quickly and flows 
freely, without streaks, laps or brush marks. 


Color card showing the full line of Effecto qhe surface and Pratt @ Lambert Varnish Products are 
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colors, and names of P&L dealers in your Sron save all CS used by painters, specified by architects and 
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who bought them at the 
“Priceless Sale” 


HREE million more men 

are “telling the world” 
about the Durham-Duplex 
shave. They are telling it 
in clean, smooth-shaven 
countenances—in the well 
groomed appearance that 
distinguishes every one of 
twelve million Durham- 
Papia shavers today. 

ever before have these men ex- 

perienced such a smooth shave— 
such coolness—such speed, as the 
long, keen Durham-Duplex blades 
have shown them. 

Every shaving man in America will 
have the opportunity to learn the 
riceless comfort of the Durham- 

plex at his own price as the ‘‘Price- 
less Sale” is extended throughout 
the country. 


EITHER MODEL—ONE DOLLAR 
Interchangeable Blades—S0c for package of 5 


URHAM) = |/ UPLEX) 
The Razor of Priceless Comfort 


Durnam-Duptex Razor Co. - Jersey City, N. J. 
Facrortes:—Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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“I tell you, Tom, this idea of everlast- 
ingly having conferences hasn’t a leg to 
stand on. It’s as much out of place in a 
village hardware store as it is in the head- 
quarters of a transcontinental railroad 
system. The only difference is that you’d 
be less likely to find it in the hardware 
store, because the boss and his clerks 
there are too blamed busy to waste their 
time chewing the rag.” 

“But we've had all sorts of ideas pre- 
sented in our conferences,” I suggested, 
rather feebly. 

Morris laughed. “Sure you have! 
When it comes to breeding half-baked 
ideas, a conference has it over any other 
institution on earth. But how many of 
these ideas did you put into execution? 
One out of twenty? .1 doubt it! You see, 
I’ve been in a few conferences myself. 

“Irs simply impossible to bring people 
together in such a misguided melting as 
of opinion and avoid getting all tangled 
up with the personal equation. Maybe 
the private view of Smith, the treasurer, 
is that Jones, the general manager, is 
pretty much of a dumb-bell. Jones may 
suggest a really corking plan for some- 
thing. But Smith will oppose it, simply 
because of his dislike of Jones. In a case 
like that, Smith’s opinion about the plan 
isn’t an opinion at all—it’s a prejudice. 

“I'm a lawyer, Tom, and I know that 
no good attorney likes to try a case before 
a panel of jurymen who fave failed to 
agree on a previous case. After they have 
been locked up for days together and 
have sputtered at:one another, and per- 
haps got sore over it, they find it mighty 
hard to agree on any set of facts, no 
matter how plain they may be. And the 
psychology of your conference—even 
with men bound by a common interest— 
is in a milder degree the same as that of 
the jury-room. 


ETHE trouble is that most of the partici- 
pantsina conference are merely show- 
ing off. The man who is playing up to the 
boss is showing off. The man who gets 
obstinate and fights with everyone else 
is showing off. So are all the rest. They 
can’t give you the benefit of honest and 
well-considered thought, to save their 
skins! Either they end up in a row, or 
else they all make so many concessions 
pact haven’t a single original opinion 
eft. 

“Really!” I remarked. “I suppose you 
think that the head of a company should 
wear cast-iron ear muffs, for fear a few 
good ideas of his associates will trickle 
into his brain.” 

“Now you’re peeved, Tom! A man 
always gets peeved when anyone attacks 
his pet theories. If conditions were re- 
versed, I’d feel a darned sight more testy 
than you are—only I’d probably have 
shied the waste basket at you before this. 
Your moderation is amazing! 

“But you know perfectly well that I’m 
not advising you to be a horseshoe crab, 
which depends on its shell for protection, 
and can’t turn over if it once gets on its 
back. You're on your back; but I have a 
pretty strong hunch that you’re going to 
turn over under your own power.... 
So far as getting ideas from one’s asso- 
ciates is concerned, any head of a company 
would wizen up like a fried apple without 
them. But a conference isn’t the place to 
bring these ideas out! Call your men in 


singly, when they can ‘talk turkey’ 
without playing to a gallery, and you'll 
get more honest and worth-while sug- 
gestions in twenty minutes than you'll 
get in five hours of a free-for-all debate. 
“Now I’m going to run along before 
he have a chance to spill anything you'll 
e sorry for. Think over what I’ve been 
saying as soon as you’ve cooled down.” 


(THE rest of that day was one of the 
most wretched I have ever putin. | 
was far from ready to admit that Charlie 
Morris’s diagnosis had been correct— 
but I couldn’t help admitting that there 
was a great deal of underlying truth in his 
comments. 

That night I went wearily home with my 
usual bunch of reports and other papers. 
When I had settled down after dinner, 
however, I found that I was unable to 
keep my mind on them. I was rather glad 
my wife was away, for I would have been 
a miserable companion for anyone. We 
had been called to my home town a 
fortnight before to attend my father’s 
funeral, and she had stayed behind to 
help Mother adjust herself to new con- 
ditions. 

After a long but feeble attempt to con- 
centrate my mind, I decided to read fora 
few minutes and see if I couldn’t get a 
decent sleep for the first time in weeks. 

So I picked up a worn volume of | 
Emerson’s Essays and thumbed over a few 
pages. But I wasn’t getting the meaning 
of anything I was reading until, suddenly, 
one passage caught and held my wavering 
attention: 

Do not mix waters too much. The best 
mix as ill as good and bad. You shall have 
very useful and cheering discourse at several 
times with two several men, but let all three 
of you come together, and you shall not have 
one new and hearty word. Two may talk 
and one may hear, but three cannot take part 
in a conversation of the most sincere and 
searching sort. 


I sat up with a start. Was the whole 
world in league against me? Here the 
great philosopher was saying in polished 
language the very message that had been 
packed in Charlie Morris’s rough-and- 
tumble attack. I laid the book aside and 
went to bed—where I turned and twisted 
for most of the night. 

There is a prevalent superstitition that 
either good or bad luck hits you three 
times in a row before it bids you farewell. 
I was destined to have rather dramatic 
corroboration of this idea. On top of my 
mail at the office, the next morning, was 
a note from my wife. ‘Among your 
father’s papers,” she wrote, “we have 
found a letter addressed to you. I am 
Bene italong. You will be glad to know 
that Mother is feeling a little better.” 

I picked up the enclosed letter and 
opened it with a strange feeling of rever- 
ence. It almost seemed as if I were re- 
ceiving a direct communication from the 
dead, as I read: 


My Dear Boy: Of late I have often 
thought of telling you face to face the things 
that I am going to write down here. But, 
after all, I think it will be better to have them 
held up until after I am gone. That day, l 
think, is not very far away; and I believe 
that my words will then have greater weight 
than at any other time—although you were 
always a good and obedient son. 

As I look back over my life I am coming 
to see more and more clearly that I must 


—— 
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eres a Radiola 


New and Remarkable Or eve purse 
Radio Achievements | 
in the new Radiolas 


Radiola III, an improved 
two tube receiver of antenna 
type. sensitive and selective, 

plete with two WD-11 
Radiotrons and headphones 
(everything except batteries 
and antenna) . . . $35. 


Radiola Super-VIII 
—animprovedSuper- 
Heterodyne. Selec- 
tive and non-radiat- 
ing. With noantenna, 
and no ground con- 
nection, it receives 
far distant stations, 
even while local ones 
are operating. Loud- 
speakerbuiltin.Com- 
plete with six UV-199 
Radictrons— every- 
thing except batter- 
ies. 2 oe $425, 


Radiola III Amplifier 
Two tube balanced amplifier 
for Radiola III, including two 

jotrons WD-I1 . $30. 


Radiola III-a, which is Radiola III 
and its balanced amplifier complete 
in one cabinet; including four WD- 


11 Radiotrons, headphones, and 
Radiola Loudspeaker (either type 
FH or UZ 1320.) E verruung except 

š $100 


antenna and batteries . 


65 | 220 
100| 245 
150| 286 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne (second harmonic) 
same as Super VIII but semi-portable in maho; 
any finished cabinet, with separate Radiola Loud- 
ipee ofeither type, FH or UZ 1320. With six 
199 Radiotrons, but without batteries, $286. 
Same as above, but without Radiotrons or Loud- 
speaker . . . ” . . . $220 


(below) 
Radiola Regenoflex, a modified 
Radiola X, in mahogany cabinet, 
with external loudspeaker. With 
four WD-11 Radiotrons and Radiola 
Loudspeaker (FH or UZ 1320) but 
less batteries and antenna . $206 


Same as above, but without Radio- 


$425 


This i Radiola X —ultra refined receiv- 
symbol of X er of the antenna pe selective 
quality and non-radiating emarkable 


for distance reception and per- 
fect reproduction. Built-in new 
type loudspeaker. Complete with 
It is impossible to give here full four WD-11 Radiotrons—every- 
description of these revolution- thing except batteries and ane 
ary new sets. Send this coupon tenna, $245. 

for an illustrated booklet that 

tells the story completely, with 

detailed description of every set. 

Then see your nearest dealer, 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices 
233 Broadway, NewYork 10 So.La Salle St. a. 433 CaliforniaSt., San Francisco, Cal. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 214. (Address office nearest you.) 
Please send me your new free Radio Booklet. 
Name 
Street Address 
City «F.D. 


State 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 
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RUSCON 


COPPER STEEL 


STANDARD BUILDINGS 


No Limitations to These Buildings 


Of the thousands of Truscon Standard 
Buildings scarcely two are alike. Each 
building is a different combination 
of standardized units and gives the 
purchaser exactly what he wants. 
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Ford Motor Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Any Length 


Any multiple of 2/0”. 
Small or large. 


Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Applebee Pearl Button Co. 


Any Width 
8'0” to 1160”. Clear 
spans or multiple bays. 


A. & V. R. R. Repair Shops 
Burbank Gasoline Plant 
Any Height 
Side walls (curb to 
eave) 8/1” to 21/5”, 


Calif. Shade Cloth Co. 
Crystal Refrig. Co.; Keystone Foundry Co, 


Any Layout and Many Designs 
Any arrangement of doors and windows. 
Monitor, pitched, lantern or sawtooth roofs. 


One Price, One Order 
Only one contract, one source of supply, 
one responsibility, one profit. You save in 
first cost, time, and investment. 
Order your building before the spring rush. 
Get all the facts now. 
Return coupon below or write letter. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOS VSA 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Dio: New Y ork. 


Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 


„~. Height.......... 
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shoulder a good part of the blame for the 
misfortunes that have come to your mother 
and me. You realize, of course, that I am 
referring to Jennie and Harry. 

Out on the lake one afternoon, when we 
were fishing, you will recall that I told. you 
about my own boyhood—about the stern, 
cheerless way in which I was brought up. 
My father was a hard man, Tom; hard with 
your grandmother and with all the rest of 
us. I told you how I used to cry at nights 
after I had gone to bed in the attic; but I 


| did not tell you about the many times I 


resolved that when I grew up and had a 
family of my own I would not rule my children 


| by terrorizing them. 


I do not regret this resolve, but I cannot 
help regretting the fact that I have carried 
it to such an extreme. In trying to let my 
children have an easy rein, I have allowed 
them to grow up without my having any real 
authority over them. Those family counsels, 
which used to take the place of normal dis- 
cipline and initiative, did not work out very 
well. You know about that as well as I do. 
You will remember that we were seldom of 
one mind about anything—and that frequently 
the conferences did more harm than good. 

I know now, Tom, that no family like 
ours could ever get along unless the children 
were taught to give the head of the house 
that respect which people normally have for 
constituted authority. That is just Human 
Nature. Every ship must have a captain; 
every business must have a head; every group 
of people with different temperaments must 
have someone to show them the way. 

I hope that you will remember this, Tom, 
if you have a family of your own (which I 
hope you will have). And it will be wise 
for you to bear it in mind in your business, 
too. I always taught you to be considerate 
to your associates. That, of course, is some- 
thing that you will always practice. But 
you must take on your own shoulders the 
responsibility for the direction of your busi- 
ness. Responsibility, my boy, is one of the 
few things in life which cannot be divided 
successfully. 


I SAT back in my chair almost in a 
daze. Strange it was that my kindly old 
dad, from the isolation of his New England 
village, should have written a parting in- 
junction that added weight to what had 
happened to me during the past twenty- 
four hours. At first I felt adrıft and help- 


| less; but gradually, as my mind cleared, 


I realized that a new philosophy was 
taking shape there. The next half-hour 
was the most significant in my whole life. 
But at the end of it, for the first time in a 
long while, I knew exactly where I was 


| “headed.” I made up my mind that 


henceforth our storm-tossed business 
ship should have but one pilot. If she 
ran onto further reefs, there would be no 
doubt whose hand had been at the wheel. 
If she found herself coursing through the 
wide channels of prosperity, there would 
be no question, either, about who had 
charted the course. My decision gave me 
a strange feeling of relief and freedom. 
My secretary’s head appeared at the 


| swinging door separating our offices. 


e 


hey’re waiting for you in the board- 
room,” she reminded me. 

I tossed a paper weight onto a sheaf of 
reports I had. intended to take with me, 
and, empty-handed for once, went to 
meet my associates. After drawing up 
my chair at the head of the table, I an- 
nounced, as undramatically as possible, 
that I had decided to do away with our 
system of conferences. 

“They are taking up too much of our 
time,” Listianes: “I have the utmost 


confidence in you men; and I believe that 
each of you, if given a fair chance, is 
capable of making his department func- 
tion at high speed. I have not been 
giving you a fair show. Too much of 
your time has been spent in this room. 
A commander-in-chief who kept the 
generals of his field armies at head- 
quarters all the time, discussing tactics 
and strategy, would not deserve to win 
battles.” 

I could see a common start of surprise 
—followed almost immediately by a look 
of relief on three of the faces I was watch- 
ing most closely. 

“This decision does not mean,” I con- 
tinued, “that I shall value your counsel 
less than heretofore. To the contrary, I 
expect to find it worth more than ever. 
By devoting more time and study to your 
several departments you will be able not 
only to swing them more efficiently, but to 
advise me more accurately and thorough- 
ly about their problems.’ | 

I had hardly returned to my desk when ° 
Baldwin, the treasurer, came bustling in. 

“Want to tell you that I think you're 
making a fine move!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ve had the same thing in mind for a 
long time, and I was about ready to tell 
you what I was thinking.” 

This little incident Thad already an- 
ticipated—for Baldwin was the type of 
man who always agrees with the 
He was forever trying to anticipate what 
I had in my mind and to “side in” with 
my viewpoint before I had announced it. 
So he was running quite true to form. 


I NOTICED, in the next few days, that 
the atmosphere of the office seemed curi- 
ously clear and charged with a fresh 
current of positive energy. Routine 
operations were running more smoothly, 
and there was a general tone of optimism. 
These are things which an executive 
senses almost immediately. 

I do not want to give the impression 
that I stopped taking advice. Indeed, I 
took a larger percentage than ever before; 
but I had a smaller and better selection to 
choose from! When I wanted informa- 
tion or counsel concerning any depart- 
ment of the business, I called in the head 
of that department, and we talked as man 
to man. He had no gallery to play to— 
and he could give me first-grade thought, 
instead of the second- or third-grade brand 
of fuzzy-brained suggestions which a 
conference usually evokes. If he had 
made an error in judgment he was much 
more likely to admit it frankly to me 
alone than before a group of his associates. 

Twelve of my fifteen years with the 
company before I became president had 
been spent in the field. This experience 
had made me a far better salesman than 
administrator. But as the months went 
by I found that I was getting a sure 
grasp of executive problems. The reason 
was that I now had thetime to study them. 

No miracles happened, of course. 
Stable business concerns are neither 
wrecked nor rebuilt overnight. But by 
the end of the year following our change 
of policy, sales were increasing, despite 
the fact that. our field as a whole fad 
not yet recovered from the depression. 
Since then our progress has been steady, 
and to-day the company has fully re 
gained the prestige which it seemed on 
the point of losing. 
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An Eveready “C” Battery will improve the tone—with economy 


sf ace use of the loud speaker has multiplied 
radio enjoyment in countless komes. But 
ofttimes the music, operas, plays and addresses 
coming from the loud speaker are distorted. 
This is not the loud speaker's fault. An 
Eveready “C” Battery, added to the amplifiers 
of any set, will correct this trouble. 


An Eveready “C” Battery saves current—it 
makes the “B” Battery last much longer, some- 
times tripling its life. The “‘C” Battery should 
outlast any battery in your set and greatly im- 
prove the naturalness of reproduction. 


The Eveready C” Battery is one of Ever- 
eady’s contributions to economical, satisfying 
radio operation. It is the product of thirty 
years of experience in battery making, under 
the constant supervision of the greatest electro- 
chemical laboratory known to the industry. 

The name Evereapy on a radio battery is 
your safeguard and guide in battery buying. 
There is an Eveready Battery for every radio 
use—the right battery by test and proof. 

Buy Eveready Radio Batteries—they last 
longer. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., New York, San Francisco 
Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 


If you have any 
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` A Pipe So Rare 
That We Insure it 


VERY man who has had a pipe 
crack or burn through, or had 
the stem snap off, will welcome the 
WDC Milano, the insured briar pipe. 
The Milano is a perfect product 
of the pipe-maker’s art, hand fash- 
ioned from the heart of age-mel- 
lowed Italian briar. With fair treat- 
ment, the bowl should give a life- 
time of sweet, cool smokes. But 
should it crack or burn through, the 
Insurance Policy entitlesyouto a new 
pipe free of charge. Even the stem is 
covered by a liberal breakage clause. 
Dealers everywhere sell the Mi- 
lano in 24 popular shapes—$3. 50 
and up. The Insurance Policy is 
packed with your pipe. Look for 
the white triangle on the stem. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., 


World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVE., 
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Jade and Justice 


(Continued from page 54) 


and coated as though he had just come in, 
a man who placed a finger on his lips and 
whispered hoarsely, ‘“‘Grandfather’s been 
murdered—shot—Allison—come in here.” 

Lathrop uttered a sharp exclamation. 
“That accounts for the report down here 
at four, just four. I listened, but there 
was no other sound so I—I didn’t come 
down.” 

“Jest four!” echoed the colored boy, 
trembling. “1 heard it too.” 

The three paused at the door of the 
library. Allison stood stupidly beside the 
table staring down at the body. One hand 
covered the revolver, which he had picked 
up and laid on the table. 

“Stand in the doorway,” Herbert com- 
manded Lathrop in a high, excited voice. 
“Don’t let him pass.” Then he picked up 
the telephone and called for Police Head- 
quarters. 


WHILE the policewere bestirring them- 
selves over the news which Herbert 
had telephoned, Harris, ignorant of the fate 
of his old friend, hurried from his office to 
the station to bid his wife good-by. He 
found her greatly disturbed over the loss 
of the jade. She related the story, adding 
contritely, “Rob, please comfort Chin 
Wing. Chases says I was harsh to him. 
I didn’t mean to be, but I was so hurried, 
and it took him so long to tell what had 
happened—and he trembled so—and he 
wanted to know something, ‘Does God 
mean some words He says and not 
others?” 

The train rolled out of the station, leav- 
ing the district attorney ignorant of the 
one thing he should have known in con- 
nection with the story of the beads, name- 
ly, that after their loss Wing had gone on 
to the shop and found Herbert Dover ab- 
sent at four o'clock. 

Half an hour later Harris opened the 
door of Wing’s room. The boy, who had 
been asleep, worn out by a fruitless 
wrestle with his problem, roused as Harris 
stepped to the bed and looked down, not 
on the innocently prideful, eagerly joyous 
Wing but on a thin and iouhled face. 
His foot touched an obstacle. It was the 
prayer book, forsaken on the rug. He 
picked itup. Itlay open at the page across 
which ran the memory lesson for the day, 
“all things . . . together for good—” 

Suddenly Harris knew that his most 
vital desire of the hour was to help Wing 
recover this simple and attractive faith. 
Hastily summoning some rusty fragments 
of theology, he sat down on the side of the 
bed and laid an affectionate arm over the 
boy’s shoulders. 

At the same instant that the district 
attorney was seeking fo fit suitable 
patches over the rents in Wing’s white 
garment of faith, Herbert Dover was 
draping the black cloak of guilt over Alli- 
son's shoulders. His mind worked with 
speed and clarity. Even as he was calling 
the police, he was planning for a conver- 
sation over the private wire connecting 
his room with the shop. He must get hold 
of Richards before the police arrived. He 
turned from his brief summons of the 
officers and, with Allison’s frantic protests 


ringing in his ears, leaving Lathrop to 
guard the library door, he entered his 
own room, and in a fever of anxiety called 
up the shop. Richards responded. 

“Who's Tees in the shop since I left?” 
Herbert asked in a low tone. 

“No one.” 

“Are you sure?” he persisted. “J don’t 
mean customers only. Has anyone been 
in? 

“No. Hold on! Yes, but only a Chink 
—a boy, drunk or something.” 

“Who was he?’% sharply. 

“Dunno. Just a kid. Couldn’t speak 
English. Guess he’d lost something. 
Turned his pocket inside out, and went 
away without explaining.” 

Herbert interrupted. Toue was precious. 
He knew his bookkeeper and the desire of 
his bookkeeper’s heart. He lowered his 
voice. “Listen, Richards. 1 want you to 
do something for me, something that will 
save me no end of embarrassment. Allison 
has just shot Grandfather. . . . Yes, of 
course it’s awful—but listen. I came in at 
four-forty-five. Now, of course, I'll be 
questioned as to my whereabouts this 
afternoon.” In a as-man-to-man-you'll- 
understand-me tone, he went on: “Listen 
to this, Richards—” 

When Herbert hung up the receiver, he 
had promised Ritharda the coveted -fifty- 
fifty partnership in the business, and was 
in return able to state definitely to the in- 
coming officers and reporters, “‘I left my 
shop at four-thirty, and when I reached 
the apartment I found—” Here followed 
a clear, albeit agitated account of the 
affair, backed up by the testimony of 
Lathrop and the elevator boy. Herbert 
spoke of the will, whose contents were 
known to both the grandsons, and of 
Allison’s roving past. There was also a 
mention of “habits,” borne out by the 
fumes still lingering on the younger man’s 
breath. 

Allison’s protests, unsupported, availed 
nothing, and he was presently led away 
between two officers. 

Then Herbert thought of Harris, the 
man to whom he had so recently revile 
his grandfather, the man who had drawn 
up the will and, most important of all, the 
man whose office would conduct the prose- 
cution against Allison. 

It would be well for him to be the first 
to tell to his grandfather’s friend the 
news of the murder. With the consent of 
the officer in charge of the library he 
stood once more at his grandfather’s desk 
and called up the district attorney. 


THE man he was calling entered his own 
library as the telephone was ringing. He 
was smiling contentedly, for he had apolo- 
gized rather handsomely for an apparently 
unsatisfactory God. He had hedged his 
statements about with “if’s’’ and “and’s” 
and “‘but’s,” until the result was most 
satisfactory—to himself. He did not 
know that his words had merely confused 
the boy; but his arm over the narrow 
shoulders; his eyes, which looked no re- 
proach; his voice, which made light of the 
loss of the so-precious jade, did what his 
reasoning failed to do, and Wing rose up 
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“You’re right, Mister. | 
That is genuine Texaco | 
and some oil” 


Texaco Motor Oil looks clear- 
est, because it is the cleanest. 

Complete refining produces 
that distinctive clean, clear, gold- 
en color—that full body. 

Full-bodied to prevent de- 
structive metallic contacts; so 
carefully refined that it keeps the 
engine sweet-running and clean 
for longest periods. 


| THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.-S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


Also refiners of Texaco Gasoline “the 
volatile gas,’’and a complete line of 
high-grade Petroleum Products, 
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convinced that the God who had put such 
kindness into the hearts about him would 
somehow, some way, take care of all “the 
words He say.” 

The smile was still on his face as Harris 
advanced to his chair and threw on the 
desk a piece of paper on which he had 
dashed off an advertisement for the return 
of the beads. He placed the receiver 
against his ear. 

“Mr. Harris, this is Herbert Dover,” 
announced a hoarse voice. ‘‘Have you 
heard that Grandfather is dead?” 

Harris gave an exclamation of dismay. 

“Yes, After I left you, I was at the shop 
until four-thirty. When I reached home 
about four-forty-five I found him mur- 
dered.” 

“You don’t mean murdered?” 

“Yes. Shot through the temple by Alli- 
son.” 

“Allison!” echoed Harris, and then in- 
voluntarily, “That will!” 

There was a deep intake of breath at 
the other end of the wire, relief that the 
district attorney should instantly link the 
will and the murder as cause to effect. 
Then, in a quiet way Herbert related all 
he had told the officers and reporters. 

As he listened, Harris made aimless 
marks on the paper before him—the pa- 
per on which he had written the advertise- 
ment for the lost beads. He put two 
periods after “In Madison Square.” He 
absently underscored, “ At four o’clock—” 
But these words did not even penetrate 
his consciousness. To him they had no 
relation to Herbert’s statement: “I was 
at the shop until four-thirty.” Wing, 
understanding from Mrs. Harris’s atti- 
tude that his movements after he had lost 
the jade were unimportant, had said 
nothing of his visit to the shop. 

The conversation with Herbert ended, 
Harris folded the bit of paper and pushed 
it into his breast pocket, jade and adver- 
tising forgotten. 

The murder of Herbert Dover, Senior, 
created an unusual stir. The grand jury 
was in session when the crime was com- 
mitted and promptly returned a true bill 
against Allison. ‘‘ The State versus Allison 
Dover” was made a preferred case and 
placed on the calendar for June, and Allison 
was confined in cell 133 of the Tombs. 


TPE ensuing three weeks were happy 
ones for a certain slant-eyed, black- 
haired boy. Released for the summer from 
the private school he attended, it was 
Wing’s business now to ride to the office 
daily with Harris, carrying books and 
papers which the district attorney had 
heretofore borne in his own august hands. 
To be with Harris and serve him and 
meet his good-natured smile and feel the 
kindness in his voice was paradise to the 
boy. And all this new activity and pleas- 
ing association had come about through 
the loss of the beads! His doubt was re- 
buked. All things did most assuredly 
work together for good. And so, to Chin 
Wing, June came in a beauty which was 
the reflection of God. ; 

In Chicago, June brought fresh social 
pleasures to Mrs. Harris. She read an ac- 
count of the murder of the older Dover 
with passing horror. 

“And Allison was such a jolly boy,” she 
told her sister Belle regretfully, “so dif- 


| ferent from Herbert.” 


To Herbert Dover, going about business 


as usual, the June sun was darkness, and 
God only a name used to strengthen his 
curses. He cursed the days that brought 
him nearer Allison’s al an ordeal he 
dreaded unspeakably. He cursed Harris, 
in whose attitude he read doubt of Alli- 
son’s guilt. He tried in vain to kill his 
shuddering fear of the future with the 
assurance that he had the testimony 
against his cousin hole-proof. . 

To the occupant of cell 133, the advent 
of the other Junes had meant sunshine on 
the dusty road stretching from somewhere 
to nowhere; the deck of a tramp schooner 
with the glint of the sun on the crest of 
the wave; long ribbons of sunset brilliance 
stretching from mountain peak to peak. 
This June was a hideous thing of madden- 
ing walls and helpless waiting, alternating 
with moods of hope and despair. His talks 
with his lawyer were unsatisfactory. He 
could account for his movements up to 
noon on the day of the murder. At that 
hour he had fallen in with a man, name 
and address unknown, a bootlegger, and 
“got well loaded,” an event which did more 
damage to his mind than to his muscles. 
He could recall no one who had seen him 
enter the apartment house. 

Matters stood thus when the case was 
called, and a deputy sheriff conducted the 
young prisoner across the “Bridge of 

ighs ’ and into “General Sessions, Part 
4. He came into court with the hope, 
born of his desperate need, that something 
would happen to prove his innocence. 


HERBERT was the chief witness, and 
his testimony was direct, simple, 
strong. Into this, as a groundwork, the 
evidence of all the others dovetailed with- 
out a flaw: Richard’s, the elevator boy’s, 
Lathrop’s. And Allison’s were the only 
finger prints found on the revolver. 

fiis attorney fought in vain to make a 
breach in this wall of circumstantial evi- 
dence. Again and again he recalled Her- 
bert for cross-examination. But Herbert 
met keen questions with answers no less 
keen, always accurate, never contradic- 
tory. With each return to the stand there 
was an increasingly strange fixity in his 
eyes; but that meant nothing to jury, 
lawyers, nor spectators, for no one save 
the witness and the God he reviled knew 
what, with Allison’s aging face before 
him, he was struggling to avoid seeing— 
the library, and the still form lying there, 
with its young-old face, so like the one he 
dared not look at now. 

At two o’clock on the last day of the 
trial, a telegraph messenger rang the bell 
of the Harris residence. The footman 
promptly called Wing and bade him take 
the telegram to the district attorney. 
When Wing arrived at the courthouse he 
directed his light steps toward ‘General 
Sessions, Part 4,” showed the telegram to 
the doorkeeper, and was admitted. He 
stood an instant surveying this so-strange 
scene with dancing black eyes, the only 
bit of cheerfulness in the hot, somber 
room. Herbert Dover had been called by 
the defense for the last time, with the usual 
unsatisfactory results. 

The district attorney was standing in- 
side the bar, his hands clasped behind him, 
his head bent forward, his handsome face 
clouded. Turning suddenly, he shrugged 
his shoulders, as though throwing off a re- 
sponsibility the further bearing of which 
would avail nothing, and the turn brought 
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paneled walls and ceilings that lar capena 
nent and trouble-free as woodwork itself. 


But do not confuse Upson Board with ordinary 
wallboards! Itis different! Tests by impartial 
engineering laboratories prove Upson Board is 
harder, stiffer, nearly twice as strong. Being 
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cost of painting over soft, absorbent boards. 
Because it is neither heavy nor brittle its edges 
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different_room. 
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for bright, cheerful walls 
in bathroom or kitchen 


{UPSON Fibre-Tile will build a kitch- 

en or bathroom with bright, inviting 
walls that can always be kept spic-and- 
File about 1/10th the cost fi ceramic 
tile, 

Quickly, easily applied 

Simply have any good carpenter cover 
the wainscoting with big panels of du- 
rable Upson Fibre-Tile, which may be 
enameled snow-white, then upper walls 
and ceilings paneled with dependable 
Upson Board, painted in harmonious, 
washable tints. 
Do not confuse genuine blue-center Up- 
son Board or Upson Fibre-Tile with 
spongy, absorbent imitations nor with 
brittle plaster substitutes. Upson prod- 
ucts are simply refined lumber, one of 
the most trouble-free of all building 
materials. AV 


Whenever you see or hear of color used as an identification 
for wallboard, think of dependable Upson Board with its famous Blue- 
Center. in L pson Board was first conceived the idea of color with wallboard as a trademark. 
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physicians say— 

e e 
and most epidemics 
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influenza are epidemic, your 
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you from infection, may break down. 

Then you should help your natural 
defenses by destroying the disease 
germs — from which you cannot 
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which, combining with the mouth 
fluids, penetrates to every fold and 
crevice in which germs can lodge. It 
will not injure the most delicate tis- 
sues but it destroys or prevents the 
development of germ life. 

Unlike any other form of throat 
prophylaxis, Formamint can protect 
you at the very moment when infec- 
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with people with coughs or colds— 
you can carry Formamint_with you. 
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him facing the outer door and Wing. The 
boy held up the yellow envelope, and the 
district attorney beckoned him forward. 

And then something happened! -As 
Wing turned away from the bar, the 

risoner, three feet away, moved his head. 

is. profile came into Wing’s field of vision. 
The boy stopped, gasped, and then gave 
such a joyful shout as those dull walls had 
never heard—a shout that brought men 
breathless to their feet! 

“Mr. Hallis!” His voice rang clearly 
through the room. He pointed at the 
prisoner. “He get dose jade! He peek up 
on Square!” Then, eagerly to the prison- 
er, “You got beads in pocket?” 

Allison, startled out of his apathy by 
the shout, answered before the deput 
could stop him, “No; the warden too 
them.” 

The court-room buzzed with excite- 
ment. Allison’s attorney, arrested in the 
middle of a question, whirled, his lips 
opening on an indignant protest, caught 
a glimpse of Harris’s face, and paused; for 
that face told him that to the district 
attorney this extraordinary incident was 
far from being “irrelevant, immaterial, 
and incompetent.” 

The light of understanding had leaped 
into Harris’s eyes with Wing’s exclama- 
tion. He trusted Wing’s memory. Laying 
a hand on the excited boy’s arm, he held 
up an arresting hand to the judge, his 
thoughts gathering in the contents of the 
folded and forgotten bit of paper in his 
pocket, the advertisement which had 
never seen the light of print. “At four 
o’clock . . . in Madison Tae ... May 
15th... a string of jade beads.” 


«WZ OUR Honor,” he cried, “Your Hon- 
or, here is an unexpected witness.” 

Once more the court-room buzzed with 
excitement, despite the efforts of the at- 
tendants to restore quiet. Allison raised 
his head mondecinety at the group of 
three that gathered in front of the bench: 
Harris, Allison’s lawyer, and Chin Wing. 
He could hear nothing they said; but Her- 
bert, forgotten on the witness stand, 
heard, and the sweat of deadly fear cov- 
ered his face. He heard the judge direct 
an attendant to fetch the string of beads 
from the warden of the Tombs, the cus- 
todian of such articles found on the per- 
sons of the prisoners; heard Harris explain 
that Chin Wing was a member of his 
household, and that the beads were lost 
in Madison Square at the hour, indeed the 
voy minute, the murder was committed. 

erbert’s nails bit his clammy palms. 
Allison in Madison Square at the time 
the murder was committed! The blood 
hummed through his ears. 

Chin Wing, never dreaming that he 
held two lives in the hollow of his hand, 
was telling his story trustingly, with wide 
explanatory gestures. “Clock up in air 
strike four,” he began earnestly. “I look 
at strikes.” He turned slant eyes up illus- 
tratively. “Foot turn.” He showed how. 
“I throw beads.” He flung out both 
hands. “Hit bench.” He pressed hands 


cn stomach with so profound a gesture of 
distress that the judge smiled. “Man 
come. Him,” pointing to the prisoner. 
“He peek up bead. I can no speak. He 
go way.” Then, anxiously to Harris, 
“Will beads come?” 

The beads came, a long string of green 
jade at which Herbert gazed with recog- 
nizing, dilating eyes. This, then, was the 
strange Chinese boy whom Richards had 
said was his caller, a member of the house- 
hold of the district attorney himself! The 
room began to blur as that other room had 
done three weeks ago. He wiped his wet 
forehead with a wet palm and fought des- 
perately for self-control. Harris was lay- 
ing the opened telegram before the judge. 
Could it concern him? The two were 
looking from it to him. What could it 
mean? 

The message, which he could not see, 
was from Mrs. Harris and ran: 


Have read testimony. Herbert lies. Ask 
Wing. He went to shop after he lost beads. 
Herbert not there. 


“Wing,” asked Harris distinctly, “after 
you lost the beads, where did you go?” 

Wing dragged his reluctant attention 
away from the jade. “His shop.” He 
pointed at the witness on the stand. 

Herbert heard this as from a long way 
off. He labored in his breathing. The 
humming in his ears became a roar. The 
room was rocking now, spectators, bench, 
jury, a swirling blur. 

Harris, Allison’s lawyers, the judge, 
turned toward the witness stand. k 
occupant was ghastly. His lips were 
working convulsively. His eyes were 
fixed on the object they had heretofore 
persistently avoided—Allison’s pale, up- 
turned face. Suddenly, he leaned forward 
and pointed a shaking finger at the star- 
tled prisoner. 


fs TOP looking at me!” Herbert cried 

hoarsely, hearing nothing save his 
own strained, hollow voice, seeing noth- 
ing except Allison’s old-young face in the 
center of the moving blur. “I didn't 
mean to kill you! 1 tell you I never meant 
to! But that will—and the gun was ready 
at my hand—” 

He slid to the floor unconscious, and 
the movement snapped the tension in the 
room. Excitement mounted. Cries of 
horror and execration followed the uncon- 
scious self-confessed murderer as attend- 
ants carried him from the court-room. 

In front of the bench, Wing was regard- 
ing this so-strange scene with secondary 
interest. His attention was centered on 
the jade beads. In order to make a secure 
nest for them, he removed the prayer 
book from his breast pocket, and Harris, 
in the midst of an agitated group of law- 
yers, caught a glimpse of it, an arresting 
glimpse. An expression as of a light break- 
ing through a darkened window swept 
over his face. Confusion, strain, anxiety, 
fell away from him, for he seemed to see 
across a page of the shabby little book 
“... All things... for good...” 


‘WHAT I Shall Teach Bud and Janet About Marriage” is revealed next 
month by Edgar A. Guest, in an article that describes the pitfalls 
in the path of young couples, and shows how to get around these 


obstructions. 
you straight from his heart. 


Bud and Janet are his children, and he is speaking to 
Both married and unmarried people will 


find in what he has to say a real guide to happy human relationships. 
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Old Time Essex Performance 
With Hudson Smoothness 


$170 LESS THAN THE COACH EVER SOLD FOR 


The new Essex Six, built by Hudson 
under Hudson patents, duplicates 
former Essex performance from one 
to fifty miles an hour. The price is 
*975 for the coach—850 for five 
passenger open car. Tax and freight 
extra. 

It has Hudson smoothness and re- 
liability. It possesses the qualities 
for which 135,000 owners of the 
Essex four are so enthusiastic. 
Hudson type clutch, transmission 
and axles are used in the new Essex. 
Motor starts promptly—steering is 
like guiding a bicycle, little atten- 
tion 1s required to lubricate or keep 
car in top condition. 


Economy in fuel, oil and tires is 
greater. A new policy of minimum 
fixed prices for replacement parts 
guarantees lowest maintenance 
cost. Your dealer will show you 
price lists. 


For the family desiring a reliable, 
smart car of satisfactory perform- 
ance at low cost, that gives unusual 
gasoline, oil and tire mileage and 
requires little mechanical attention, 
the new Essex Six provides “Ideal 
Transportation.” 


It is a value such as heretofore the 
motor market never provided. 


ESSEX MOTORS, Detroit, MICHIGAN 


ESSEX COACH °975 


Touring Model $850 Freight and Tax Estra 
A Six Built by Hudson Under Hudson Patents 
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THE STORY 
OF A GREAT 
BUSINESS 
SUCCESS 


HERE is inspiration 
in every story of bus- 
inesssuccess, butthestory 
of how S. W. STRAUS & 
CO., from a small begin- 
ning in 1882, has become 
the largest and foremost 
investment house of its 
kind in the world, carries 
more than inspiration 
because it points the way 
to your success, 
This way is plain. Invest 
your funds systematically 
in amounts of $1,000, $500, 
or even $100 and reinvest 
the interest. In a surpris- 
ingly short time you will 


accumulate a competence 
and even a fortune. 


The most logical invest- 
ment for your funds is 
STRAUS BONDS yielding 
the highest rate of interest 
consistent with safety, 
which have successfully 
stood every test through 
42 years of good times and 
bad. 


A booklet which tells the 
story of the STRAUS 
PLAN and explains why 
there has been no loss or 
delay in payment to any 
investor in Straus securi- 
ties for 42 years, is yours 
for the asking. Write to- 
day and specify 


BOOKLET D-1421 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Offices in more than 
So Cities 


Est. 1882 Incorporated 
Straus Burtpine Straus BurLpING 
505 Fifth Avenue 6 North Clark Street 
at goth St. at Madison St. 
New York Cuicaco 


Straus BuitpInc 
79 Post Street, SAN Francisco 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


©1924—8. W. 8. & Co., Inc. 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY | 
Why a Family Budget Helps You $ 


to Borrow Money Ẹ 

By Porter Elizabeth Ritchey d ; 

Of the Morris Plan Company of New York E 
FFICIALS of the Morris Plan comes to my mind of a husband Life 
Company, which lends money who couldn't get along. Each blamegtthe 
on “moral collateral” to peo- other. They had quarreled constagly, 


ple of small income, look upon 

a family budget as indicative 
of 2# number of important characteristics 
in a man and his wife. It means they 
have come to understand the value of 
money, and its relation to their daily life; 
that they are apportioning it wisely; that 
they are not incurring unnecessary debts. 
This is a convincing argument to bank 
officials when a loan is under considera- 
tion. 

A little over a year ago a man applied 
at one of our offices for a loan. His income 
was $3,500 a year, which is approximately 
$290 a month. Over a period of five 
years—with a salary advance of from 
$2,400 to the present figure—he had 
saved $1,500. He had a family of three, 
a wife and two children. With his request 
for a loan, he presented a complete record 
of his expenditures, worked out with the 
careful exactitude of a government weather 
report. He got the loan. 

Another man, who wanted to borrow 
money to buy a home, had an income of 
$4,000 a year. Beyond knowing that his 
rent was $100 a month, and hard to meet, 
he had no definite idea how the rest of 
his salary was spent. It “just went.” He 
saw in a home of his own a possible way 
to stem the outgoing tide of money. Did 
he get the loan? He did not. The moral 
risk was too great. 


Q WILL be readily seen from these in- 
stances that the people who are wise 
enough to budget their incomes are the 
ones who have the least difficulty in ne- 
gotiating a necessary loan. ankers 
readily assist people of good character, 
and reliability in men and women is in no 
way more clearly indicated than in the 
way they handle their funds. 

onditions vary so much in communi- 
ties that it is difficult to make budgets 
absolutely applicable to all, though many 
budget makers have agreed that the 
following one is workable for the average 
family: 

SHELTER, approximately twenty-five per 
cent of the annual income; « 

MAINTENANCE, which covers running ex- 
penses, gas, electricity, service, etc., fifteen 
per cent; 

Foon, twenty per cent; 

CLOTHING, seventeen per cent; 

RECREATION AND ADVANCEMENT, including 
church and charity contributions and edu- 
cation, ten per cent; 

SAVINGS, ten per cent; 

MISCELLANEOUS, three per cent. 


In the past few years I have talked 
with hundreds of persons who were in- 
volved in money problems. Many 
of these had arisen through the in- 
judicious spending or saving. A story 


pee by an elderly 


and most of their domestic battles $e 
tered around money. He chargedah 
with extravagance, and she called Hi a 


tight-wad. Finally they separated. Te: 
were three little children. à 
Then he was taken to the hospitalon 
day, the victim of an accident, am@pezhe 
check which he sent each month to higgpife 
failed to appear. The woman had togave 
work. Day after day she searched, gly 


to find there was no demand fosfan 
trained hands and heads. Finallyissh 
“landed” as an assistant bookkgper. 
And then, while working out a prigen 
one day, the meaning of money sudggaly 
dawned on her. She saw it in itel 
tionship to her family, to her hong A 
budget followed. Not long afte@iifard 
she went to the hospital. hat pied 
between husband and wife no one Kw 


but at the end of their talk she calmed a | 


taxi and took him home. To-day 
are financially on their feet—an$ the 
home is no longer torn by money disggeds. 
The budget saved that household. $ 


GEVERAL years ago, while I was$ing 
pioneer work along budget lines the 
New York savings banks, I Bap- 
German waipat 
he wept bitterly while telling m 
she had labored to educate her: 
daughters by taking in boarders, niine 
endless sacrifices. Row the girls wi 
working in offices at good salaries, eqmping 
P about $295 a month#énd 
were talking of leaving her. They vaste 
to give her a mere pittance, then:Mmove 
down-town to an expensive apasgmment 
with some other girls. i 
I asked the girls to call on me. § 

my knowledge of budget-making@mend 
comparative prices I was able toov 
them the expenses their contem$ii 
step would entail, the difference Hifijos 
between a modest up-town aparta 
with a mother who did their lagmmety, 
sewing, cooking, marketing, and er 


and the service which they would hii to- 


Pay. for in a high-priced neighboggae 
hey had never thought of theithi 
in that light before. We planned Mauls 
et, in which ten dollars a week wep set 
aside for the mother, in anticipate of 
the time when they would marry aliia 


be left alone. The last I heard frong fen 


they were all happy and contented! 

One of the fine things about a budit is 
that it encourages systematic saving an 
helps people get more out of the money 
they spend. And after you have budgeted 
your money it is not hard to take the 
next step, and budget time—reaiizing 
that it is just as precious as money. With 
time and income budgeted, and the 
budget working, you’ve a combination 
that can’t be beaten. 
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SUPREME 
QUALITY 


that makes Devoe Paint and Varnish Products Supreme 


ET us concede for the sake of argument, 
that all paint and varnish products 
are made with the same high quality raw 
materials as Devoe (which they are not). 
Let us concede that all Paint and 
Varnish Products are made from the same 
perfected formulas as Devoe (which they 
are not). 

There would still be one ingredient in 
Devoe, one invisible ingredient possessed 
by no other manufacturer; one priceless 
ingredient that has established Devoe’s 
supremacy. 

That ingredient is the matchless skill, 
the time-tested knowledge, the modern 
“know how” cultivated and ripened by 
Devoe’s 170 years’ leadership in the de- 
velopment of paints and varnishes. 

New York 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO, Inc. 
Founded 1754 


DEVOE 


Paint and Varnish Products 


THE OLDEST,.MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 


The higher your ideals of beauty, the 
more exacting your standards of protection, 
the more insistent should be your demand 
for Devoe Paint and Varnish Products— 
and Devoe only! 

The Devoe Agent in your community 
will help you select the correct Devoe 
Product for any paint and varnish job. 


This Coupon is WORTH 40 CENTS 
Use It Today 


Fill out this coupon and present it toany DevoeAgent within 
days. He is authorized to give you FREE a 40 cent can 
any Devoe Paint and Varnish Product you want, or a reduc- 
tion of 40 cents ona larger can. If you do not know the name 
of the Devoe Agent notify us. 
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One coupon toa person. To be used by adults only, 
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A Double-Barreled Romance 
By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


T WAS quarter of nine on a perfect 

June morning, so perfect that, loung- 

ing back from his open-air breakfast 

table, Royal Besant had just lighted 

the pipe of supreme content and 
thanked his kindly Fates for the position 
in which he found himeall. He was mas- 
ter of his own time and whims, lord of a 
little cottage with one and a quarter acres 
of land, and, best of all, had indefinite 
leisure to dream of life in the pleasant 
shade of his own grape arbor above the 
mildest, most peaceful harbor on the 
Massachusetts coast. 

From the big estate which adjoined 
Besant’s own little garden, the cheerful 
click of a lawn mower came fitfully and 
by jerks. At intervals could be heard the 
dull beady hum of a motor car on the 
distant concrete of the state highway, 
while framed in the archway of the trellis, 
at the lower end of the garden, lay a 
clear-cut circle of vivid blue water, as 
still as a milipond and as deep as tur- 
quoise. 

In utter luxury Besant lifted his feet 
to a chair opposite his own, then hastily 
put them down again, for behind him a 
voice had spoken: 

“Good morning, Mr. Besant.” 

At the upper end of the arbor, near 
the kitchen door, a man of.perhaps forty- 
five was standing, the top of his hat 
almost touching the grapevines overhead. 
He was a complete stranger to Besant, but 
was obviously a city man, in fact, rather 
a Wall Street type. He came down the 
arbor and held out his hand. 

“Mr. Besant,” he said, “my name is 
Cramp, of the law firm of Cramp and 


Stallard, New York. Your name was sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Shea, managing editor 
of the New York ‘Record’.” 

The visitor paused, suddenly, in doubt. 
“You are Mr. Royal Besant, are you 
not?” 7 

He pronounced the name with the 
accent on the last syllable, and Besant 
laughed. 

“ My real name,” he replied, “is Besant, 
plain old Yankee Besant, to rhyme with 
‘ peasant, but people are so determined to 
make me a Frenchman and call it Besant 
that I have given up the struggle. Be- 
sant I will be—at your orders.” 

The stranger smiled. “I wish that I 
could be sure of that, for Mr. Shea gave 
me quite another impression.” He paused, 
then reached to an inner pocket. ‘“‘Per- 
haps the simplest way would be to show 
you Mr. Shea’s letter. He says some very 
nice things about you.” 

Besant unfolded. the letter and, as the 
visitor had suggested, it did prove to be 
a most diplomatic beginning. 


Mr. ArTRUR J. Cramp, 
88 Broadway, 

New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Cramp: I have your confi- 
dential letter asking me to name the most 
skillful police reporter in the United States, but, 
as usually happens in such cases, the man you 
want is the very one that you will not be able 
to get. 

As nearly as I can interpret the rather 
guarded terms of your letter, what you want is a 
man who combines the sagacity of Sherlock 
Holmes, the diplomatic genius of the late 
Joseph Choate, and the personal charm of 
Douglas Fairbanks. As you yourself will 
admit, this is a rather tall order, and the only 
person I ever knew in my life who even ap- 
proached this ideal is a highly exasperating 
young man named Royal Besant. (The 
name sounds like a yacht club, but actually 
he is a person.) 

Until six months ago, Mr. Besant was a 
member of the staff of “The Record” and I 
had got to the point where I did not see how 
I could bring out the paper without him, 
when, without warning, fate struck me a 
nasty blow. Some misguided relative died 
and left Mr. Besant a small income—not 
much, I believe, but enough to free him 
forever from my personal tyranny. 
The news came to Mr. Besant himself 
through the columns of “The Record.” 


a 


He read it, walked into my office, and resigned, 
then and there. He said that he never wanted 
to see another policeman, another crook, or 
even the streets of New York again, and, so 
far as I can find out, he has had his wish, for I 
have never seen him since. He left town the 
same day, bought a cottage somewhere on the 
Massachusetts coast, and, they tell me, has 
settled down to the task of coloring meerschaum 
pipes, raising poodles,and writing books on““How 
to Tell the Wild Flowers from the Tame Ones.” 

In appearance, Mr. Besant is very decep- 
tive. At first glance you would take him for 
a pleasant-mannered, rather studious young 
man who was an instructor in English at 
Princeton, or perhaps an expert on old paint- 
ings at the Metropolitan Museum. As a 
matter of fact, if there is anything about the 
dark and seamy side of life that Royal Besant 
does not know, I never want to know it myself. 
It was he who really dug out the facts in the 
Cassaway case, five years ago, and he gave me 
a detailed account of just what was going to 
come to light in the Savage murder, six weeks 
before the police knew it themselves. 

So there is your man, if you can get him; but 
I warn you that Mr. Besant is as stubborn as a 
setting hen. If you can pry him away from 
hig garden and his pipe you will be doing more 
than I have ever been able to accomplish. 
have just looked up his address and find that 
it is simply “Manhasset, Mass.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Rorann R. SHEA. 
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It was natural that when Royal Besant 
looked up from his old chief’s letter, he 
should be smiling faintly, but, as he 
pushed the sheets back across the table, 
a cloud of reluctance began to form over 
his face. 

“Mr. Shea is certainly flattering,” he 
remarked. “At the same time he man- 
ages to make me look like an ass.” 

He glanced up suddenly. “Since you 
asked Mr. Shea for a police reporter, it 
would be natural to guess that you wish 
me to make some sort of investigations. 
What is this? A criminal matter?” 

“That’s just the point,” answered the 
visitor. “Thats just what we don’t 
know, and exactly what we wish to find 
out.” 

The attorney took a garden chair which 
was offered and drew it close to the table. 
He paused a moment and then plunged 
directly into his subject. 


s R. BESANT,” he began, “ours is not 

a firm which ever touches any crim- 
inal practice. We do not wish to get either 
ourselves or our clients entangled in that 
side of the law. That in itself may ex- 
plain to you why we do not take this 
matter of ours straight to the police, or 
even to a detective agency. 

“The case that we have in hand calls 
for some very delicate investigation within 
a well-known private family. Whatever 
we do, we cannot send into this household 
a man whose appearance and manners 
would stamp his profession from the 
start. We have got to obtain the services 
of a private individual—a gentleman, in 
brief—who is trained in criminal work, 
„but yet has the same tact, the same dis- 
cretion and—well, the same social view- 
point that would exist within that family 
itself. As Mr. Shea has pointed out, there 
are not very many such men in the world. 
To cut matters short, Mr. Besant, if you 
can see your way clear to helping us 
out, almost any sum you ask for your 
services will be paid without question.” 

From the other side of the arbor Royal 
Besant was watching him with amused 
impatience. “You are certainly whet- 
ting my curiosity,” he offered. 

The lawyer laughed curtly. “I hoped 
that I might.” For a moment he sat 
tapping idly on the green table before him, 
then looked up sharply and fired his first 
shot. è 

“Would it interest you in this matter,” 
he asked, “if I told you that one of the 
central figures in the case was Ruiz-Ser- 
rano?” 

As the attorney had expected, his shot 
had gone home, but Besant was still 
faintly guarded in his reply. 

“Who?” he asked, cautiously. 

“Ruiz-Serrano,” repeated he lawyer, 
“the famous violinist. Doesn’t that 
quicken your interest?” 

“Yes,” answered Besant, “it naturally 
does.” 

For a moment he made no further 
reply. He began once more to fill the 
bowl of his pipe and deliberately scratched 
a match, ale the visitor waited. When, 
however, Royal Besant did reply, his 
question proved to be a shot even more 
startling than the visitor’s own. 

Mr. Cramp,” he suggested quietly, 

you represent the Crewe family, do you 
not? You have come here to find out 
whether Ruiz-Serrano is as big a scoundrel 
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Mer Dex 


“Hello, Tim,” 


familiarly on the edge of- the table. ‘‘I’ve been 


as old Damon Crewe believes him to be. 
Is that about it?” 

The attorney looked up with startled 
ge “How in the world did you know 
that?” he demanded. 

Besant gently blew the fresh hot sparks 
from the top of his pipe. 

He laughed. “The temptation to make 
that guess was too great to be resisted.” 


(THE visitor glanced down at the grass- 

grown flagstones which paved the arbor. 
“Unfortunately,” he replied, “your guess 
is absolutely true; but you still haven’t 
told me how you made it.” 

“Tt was very natural—” confessed Be- 
sant. But, before he could say any more, 
the lawyer himself gave a warning jerk 
of his head, and both men settled into 
an attitude of studied indifference. A 
shadow had fallen across the end of the 
arbor and a step was approaching over 
the flagstones. 

The figure which had caused this inter- 
ruption was that of a lanky, rafish young 


man of about twenty-five, with a grinning 
and wizened face, like that of a jockey, 2 
face which was, at the same time, appall- 
ingly tough and oddly appealing. Around 
the front of his thin, meager body w:2s 
tied a gingham apron, which showed above 
it a badly mussed purple shirt without 
a collar, and below it a pair of broken tan 
sports shoes, with wrinkled, ox-blood cot- 
ton socks, worn, obviously, with no help 
from garters. The newcomer was Tim 
Hannigan, originally known as “Tim 
the Newsboy,” later as “The Human 
Scissors,” and at present as Royal Be 
sant’s cook, gardener, and valet. 
Accustomed as he was to his hench- 
man’s habits; even Besant himself had to 
smile at his present appearance. 
“Hello, Tim,” he hailed. ‘Where 2 
the world have you been? They've 
called me up from the village and sad 
that the car is ready whenever you want 
to go down and get it.” 
he valet came forward and leaned b's 
palms familiarly on the edge of the tabe- 


said Besant. ‘‘Where in the work - 
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have you been?...’? The valet came forward and leaned his palms 


as $ E 


over raising hob with that Polish gardener next door,” he replied 


“T’ve been over raising hob with that 
Polish gardener next door,” he replied. 
“Its that blamed peacock of Mr. San- 
ford’s. I comes down this morning and 
finds him out in our lettuce again, chew- 
ing away at the roots and dragging that 
broom of a tail all over the seed beds. 
I chased him back over where he belongs, 
and then I looked up the gardener and 
told him that. if we found that bird in 
our lettuce again, you or I would come 
over and wring his boning neck!” 

Besant laughed. “Well, Tim, you 
know were only newcomers here. It’s 
up to us to keep on good terms with the 
neighbors.” 

“Just the same,” retorted Tim, “I 
ain’t going to have that bird digging u 
the seeds as fast as I get them planted. 
Say, Mr. Besant, I met a man down in the 
village who says that a peacock is afraid 
of a ferret. Is he lying? I don’t know. 
But I’m going to get one and leave it over 
there by the wall and see what will hap- 
pen. If they're going to keep a peacock, 


they can’t object if we keep a ferret.” 

Abruptly Tim broke off and nodded 
down toward the breakfast table. 

“You through with them dishes yet?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes, Tim,” answered Besant. “You 
can take them all, and when you get 
them cleaned up you can go down to the 
village and bring up the car.” 


'T™ seized the coffee pot in one hand 
and began to pile the saucers and plates 
in tottering pyramids. As he continued 
to rattle them noisily in the little kitchen, 
half a dozen paces away, Besant saw that 
the shaded arbor would be no longer the 
place for a confidential conversation. 
“What do you say,” he suggested, “to 
going down to the end of the lawn and 
having a look at the ocean?” 
“Excellent,” answered his guest and, 
lighting a fresh cigar, he prepared to follow. 
At the end of the lawn, the land 
dropped abruptly for six or eight feet 
to a short width of pebbled and rocky 


beach, over which 
the waves of the in- 
let were rising and 
receding in a gentle 
and modified swell. 
In the clear baking 
sunlight, Royal Be- 
sant stretched him- 
self luxuriously on 
the hot turf, while 
the attorney, seem- 
ing less at ease in 
his city clothes, sat 
stiffly upright. 


“[M SORRY for 
the interrup- 
tion,” began Besant. 
“You were just at 
the point of telling 
me something.” 

“On the con- 
trary,” laughed his 
visitor, “you were 
just at the point of 
telling me something 
that Í am still very 
anxious to learn. 
How, for instance, 
did you know that I 
represented the 
Crewe family? 
And how did you 
know just what I 
had come for?” 

“The first of 
those questions,” 
said Besant, “is 
really very easy. If 
you will pardon my 
saying so, you are 
just the kind of at- 
torney who would 
represent the Crewe 
family.” If a firm 
such as yours were 
in this case at all, it 
would be in the in- 
terests of some solid 
banker like Damon 
Crewe.” 

“I know,” an- 
swered the lawyer; 
“but I didn’t men- 
tion the Crewe fam- 
ily at all, not even 
to Mr. Shea. What 
made you think of them?” 

“That, I’m afraid,” said Besant, “is 
merely gossip. You know that it has been 
all over New York for a year or more that 
the daughter of Damon Crewe has been 
very devoted to Ruiz-Serrano—or else 
that he has been devoted to her—or both. ` 
It is also common gossip that the young 
lady’s family is furious about it. So, 
when you mentioned the violinist, Ruiz- 
Serrano, and intimated that one of your 
clients wished to make some investiga- 
tions, my mind naturally jumped to the 
Crewe family. I knew that you had 
never come here in the interests of Ruiz- 
Serrano.” 

As he spoke the attorney nodded 
slowly, and with marked reluctance. 
“Yes,” he confessed, “I am afraid that 
that is about the size of it. You are per- 
fectly correct in your supposition. I am 
representing Mr. Damon Crewe. He is 
naturally frantic about the whole busi- 
ness, and is determined to put an end to 
it as speedily as possible.” 
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“Why?” asked 
Royal Besant, calmly. 

The lawyer turned 
toward him, aghast. 

“Why?” heechoed. . f 
“Isn’t that obvious on the face of it? If 
there are very clear signs that a girl like 
Cynthia Crewe is about to be hypnotized 
into a marriage with a common adven- 
turer like Ruiz-Serrano—” 

Besant interrupted him with the same 
maddening quietness: “Is Ruiz-Serrano 
a common adventurer?” 

“Well, isn’t he?” replied Cramp. “At 
least, he is, from Mr. Crewe’s point of 
view. Doesn’t any young man of un- 
known antecedents who is trying to marry 
a girl who is heiress to fifteen or twenty 
millions put himself at once under sus- 
picion of being an adventurer? You 
said yourself that he was a scoundrel.” 

“I beg your pardon; I didn’t say any- 
thing of the sort,” answered Besant. 
“What I said was that Damon Crewe 
thought him a scoundrel. Under the circum- 
stances, I presume he does. Still, that 
doesn’t make him one.” 

Puffing gently at his pipe, Royal Besant 
stared thoughtfully at the thick, rank 
grass. “Isn’t it rather an unfair thing,” 
he added, “to impute the lowest motives 
to a young artist simply because he wants 
to marry a girl with a great deal of money? 
There is always the chance, you know, 
that he may be very deeply in love with 
her.” 

“Have you ever seen him?” asked the 
lawyer curtly. 

“No,” answered Besant. 

“Tf you had,” replied Cramp, “you 
would probably feel very different. Ruiz- 
Serrano is one of these tea-haunting, 
hand-kissing Spaniards—the sleek, hop- 
ping kind—who manages to get invita- 
tions to things on the strength of his 
foreign airs and his music. He is the 
kind of man—” 


(THE attorney paused, at loss for a word 
sufficiently contemptuous; but already 
Besant had caught a waning, uncertain 
note in his description. Quietly he put 
in a question of his own: 

“Frankly, Mr. Cramp, have you ever 
seen him yourself?” 

The lawyer flushed to a deep brick 
color. “No,” he admitted gruffly, “to 
be honest, I haven’t; but naturally my 
information comes from the most intimate 
sources, 
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Besant smiled slightly, but for a mo- 
ment he said nothing. “At least,” he 
offered, after a pause, “ Ruiz-Serrano is 
supposed to be a very great artist.” 

“Some people say that he is,” answered 
Cramp, “and some say that he isn’t. 
The main thing is that no one knows any- 
thing about him, and no one can find out. 
He has played his cards very shrewdly in 
that way. He flashed on New York two 

or three years ago with a series of 
preludes he played at one of 
these little ‘art theatres.” A 
number of wealthy 
women immediately 
took him up and made 
him the fashion, but, 
now that the smoke 
has blown over, people are beginning to ask 
just who he is, and where he came from. 
No one in Europe has ever heard of any 
musician of any such name. So long as 
he stuck to his music I don’t suppose it 
mattered, but now that he shows very 
evident intentions of marrying into one 
of the most prominent families in America, 
the time has come to call a halt.” 

Out in the harbor a fishing boat had 
caught a faint breeze and was slowly 
edging its way toward the opposite shore. 
Besant watched it a moment before he 
replied. 


S R. CRAMP,” he began, “I don’t 

want to seemrudeand I don’t want to 
seem what Mr. Shea called me—obstinate 
and pigheaded. But, to tell the truth, 
the more I hear of this business, the less I 
like it. To put it bluntly, what you want 
me to do is step in and interfere in a purely 
family matter. You want me to stop a 
marriage between an impetuous young 
lady and someone of whom she ıs ap- 
parently very fond. The young lady 
herself would never thank me, for such 
interference, and I doubt very much 
whether anyone else would. Hasn’t her 
father taken any steps of his own?” 


“Not 


The visitor shook his head. 
actively. Mr. Crewe feels that this is a 
case where strong measures might be 


extremely disastrous. To a certain ex- 
tent I agree with him; but I have con- 
stantly told him that he should take a 
rather more determined stand. Cynthia 


Crewe is not, as you have implied, an 
impetuous and headstrong young lady. 
On the contrary, she is a very gentle and 
delicate sort of girl. She is not the kind 
who falls in love easily; but, once she 
fell in love, she would cling with blind 
faith, no matter what happened. To her, 
no doubt, this affair is a very sacred thing, 
of which she will not talk even with her 
father. I can’t say that she is exactly 
afraid of him; but rather than face him 
and have it out openly she would be much 
more likely to slip away quietly and marry 
this man Serrano in secret. 

“ Besides,” added Cramp, “what can 
be done? Cynthia is of age. If she 
should come to the point of defying her 
father there would be no way to stop her. 
We don’t live in an age of convents and 
duennas. Mr. Crewe himself feels that if 
he forbids her to see this man it will make 
a martyr of him in her eyes; and she is 
exactly the shy, trusting type to whom 
that would appeal. Any too violent op- 
position might be the direct means of 
forcing her to run away with Serrano on 
the spur of the moment. 

“To my mind, the only way is to get 
rid of Serrano first. Of course Cynthia 
knows that her father disapproves of the 
whole affair—disapproves very deeply; 
but, so far as I know, there has never 
been any open break about it. On the 
contrary, Serrano has been at perfect 
liberty to go and come in the house as 
he pleases. In a formal way he is suf- 
ficiently well-known as an artist to make 
that completely plausible. In fact, if I 
am not mistaken, he is up there now.” 

“Where?” demanded Besant. 

“At Mr. Crewe’s country place, up at 
Legget’s Harbor.” 


EE visitor paused, as if debating the 
wisdom of firing his second big shot, then 
abruptly decided to do it. “And that,” 
he added, “is exactly where we wish you 
to go—in case you decide to help us.” 

“To Legget’s Harbor?” asked Besant. 

The attorney nodded. “We wish to 
send you up there—ostensibly as an inno- 
cent guest at one of their regular, informal 
house-parties.” 

Royal Besant laughed outright. “How 
perfectly ridiculous!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
like a French farce.” 

The smile with which the attorney an- 
swered him was merely perfunctory. 
“Unfortunately,” he said, “it isn’t like a 
French farce at all. It is likely to be 
grimly tragic. At the very least, Miss 
Crha Crewe is likely to come home 
again, in three or four months, a sad- 
dened and disillusioned young lady. The 
truth is that I haven’t yet told you the 
whole of the story:” 

“But hasn’t Miss Crewe any brothers,” 
demanded Besant, “or uncles, or cousins, 
or anyone in her own family who could 
properly keep an eye on this man?” 

“She has not,” answered Cramp. 
“That is just the point to which I was 
coming. Have you ever seen Mr. Damon 
Crewe himself?” 

“Never,” said Besant. 
merely by reputation.” 

The lawyer nodded, and continued: 
“Mr. Damon Crewe is not as young a man 
as he was once. Officially, he is still at 
the head of all his big financial interests, 
but actually even his personal affairs are 
now managed by other persons—my own 


“T know him 
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to see whether there is any way to keep your gardener from murdering mine” 


firm among them. We should not care 
to have it generally reported, but the 
truth is that Mr. Crewe had a slight 
paralytic stroke two years ago and at any 
time may have another. His mind—and 
indeed his general health—is as vigorous 


as ever; but, except at rare intervals, he 
cannot leave his wheel chair. You can 
imagine how galling that is to a man of 
his temperament. In this matter espe- 
cially it makes him pathetically helpless. 
He naturally does not want to play the 


spy or the tyrant over his daughter; but 
he feels continually that all sorts of things 
may be going on right in his own house 
of which he can gather only vague rumors 
—which he remains completely powerless 
to watch.” (Continued on page 76) 


Luck May Help You Get a Start 
But It Won't Keep You Going . 


Frederick Douglass Underwood, who rose from freight clerk to the presidency, 
of the Erie Railroad, says that chance brought him his opportunities, 
but he had to work like blazes to make the most of them 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


N THE lower southwestern corner of 

South Dakota there is a spot where 

the Great Northern Railway, turnin 

abruptly, crosses the Soo Line an 

then, curving, runs for some miles 
almost parallel with it. That crossing was 
the scene of one of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in railroad history, the beginning of 
a feud that ended in a friendship between 
two great railroad pioneers 
and developers—James a 
Hill and Predevick . 
Underwood. 

It happened a good many 
years ago. Hill, prominent 
even then, was building the 
Great Northern. Under- 
wood was working on his 
first job of railroad construc- 
tion. He had struggled 
across Minnesota under 
grave difficulties. Capital 
had been scarce from the 
start, and when his line was 
seventy miles long its 
building syndicate had gone 
bankrupt, and there had 
been a transfer of owner- 


ship. 

Phe natural difficulties 
were serious, for much of 
the country was wild and 
rough; and often there were 
no roads over which supplies 
could be hauled. Yet the 
building of the now famous 
Soo Line went forward rap- 
idly, spurred by the energy 
and driving power of the 
man at its head. 

Arriving at the point 
where the two roads were 
to cross, the engineers pro- 
ceeding in advance of the 
construction work on the 
Soo stopped in dismay: The 
Great Northern track, re- 
cently laid, occupied not its 
own roadbed, but that 
scheduled for the Soo! By accident or de- 
sign the road had been laid in their right 
of way. They reported to their chief, Un- 
derwood. He thought it over. Hill’s 
name and reputation, even at that time, 
would weigh heavily against an unknown. 


other 


He consulted the legal authorities with, 


little satisfaction. His right of way was 
apparently clear, but the other road was 
in possession and, “possession is eleven 

oints in the law, you know,” they told 


m. 
_ That night Underwood sent out scouts 
instructed to collect a band of men willing 
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to work as armed guards. The next morn- 
ing found recruits coming into camp. 
They were supplied with guns. On Sun- 
day morning the construction men were 
ordered out to the disputed point. The 
guards were assigned their posts. The 
crew began work. Up came the rails of 
the newly built line, over went the ties. 
Urging the workers on, hurrying from one 


“My Sons in Michigan” 


(Rupyarp Kiruna wrote the following verses and sent them 
to Mr. Underwood, who,-as a pioneer railroad builder in 
Michigan, named one town on his line “Rudyard” and an- 
“Kipling.” 
“ Wise is the child who knows his sire,” 
The ancient proverb ran, 
But wiser far the man who knows 
How, where, and when his offspring grows. 
For who the mischief would suppose 
I’ve sons in Michigan? 


Yet am I saved from midnight ills 
That warp the soul of men. 
They do not make me walk the floor, 
Nor hammer at the doctor’s door. 
They deal in wheat and iron ore, - 
My sons in Michigan. 


Oh, tourist in the Pullman car 
(By Cook’s or Raymond’s plan), 
Forgive a parent’s partial view, 
But maybe you have children, too; 
So let me introduce to you, 
My sons in Michigan. 


group to another, labored the chief, a 
powerful fellow, likely to jump down and 
add his strength to help yank out a re- 
sisting tie. 

Through the wilderness the news trav- 
eled. The men of the rival line came up 
to watch. All day the crew worked, all 
day the guards waited for an attack; but 
none came. By nightfall the work was 
complete, the road lay in the right of way 
onemally granted; but the men still stood 
on guard. 

When they told Hill that his road had 


been torn up, his eyes blazed. 


“Who did it?” he demanded. DE, 

“Why, Underwood, that fellow that’s 
bossing the Soo Line.” a 

“Underwood!” repeated Hill. He-ifid 
not speak to Underwood for two yea 
after, but during those two years hea 
quired of any man who had worked ¥ 
Underwood: oe. 


“This fellow Underwood, what isä 
like?” E: 


What he heard he s 
in his memory, for ex 
builders have need, of: 
of courage and enterpig 
and daring, able to defisi 


gotten. r 
wood became friends. *¥ 
“That friendship h 
Underwood forge ahe 
asserted the presideng: 
one of the great mo 
railroads, an 


there to the Erie. f 
great friends.” . 
Called to the Baling 
and Ohio as general mi- 
ager, Underwood advange 
to the vice presidency, aif? 
from there went to the Ky 
as president, an honor nf 
without serious drawbacht 
for the Erie at that time we 
a losing proposition, bad 
crippled by reason of yearbi 
mismanagement. What Gm 
derwood has done to brianggm 
to its present high stands 
is common knowledge afi 
the] final testimonial to die 
ability as a railroad builg 
“Don’t write any accw 
: of my work with any ideas 
is a guide for anyone else,” he warned mè, 
“because my advance has been largely a 
matter of accident. Take that happening 
you just mentioned, in the building of the 
Soo Line. It was an accident that Hill 
became my friend; he might have been an 
eme 
“All right,” I agreed; “you got ahead 
by accident. What kept you there?” 
_ The president of the Erie leaned back 
in his chair and surveyed me, his sharp 
gray eyes twinkling. “Well, I have to 
admit,” he said, “that no man’s luck 
holds too long.” (Continued on page &o) 
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AS a railway builder in the West and a railway 
executive in the East, Mr. Underwood, now president 
of the Erie, has made for himself a place in the trans- 

rtation history of the country. Born in Wisconsin, 
ke egan his career as a freight clerk. Later he worked 
as a brakeman, a conductor, and then as a superin- 


Frederick Douglass Underwood 


tendent, which position he resigned to direct con- 
struction on the “Soo” line. He came East as a vice 
president and general manager of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and leaving that office he took charge 
of the Erie, which he has bek up from a crippled to 
a powerful system. 
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MISS MARION is one of the most hi hly paid 
scenario writers in the world. Born in San Francisco 
about thirty years ago, she began as a reporter when 
she was only sixteen. For her first scenario, “Ramona,” 
she received $150; to-day she receives $20,000 for even 
less work than she did on that picture. Among her 
screen plays are “Humoresque,” “Potash and Perl- 
mutter,” “The World and His Wife,” “Just Around 
the Corner,” “The Famous Mrs. Fair,” “The Eternal 
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Frances Marion 


Flame,” “He Comes Up Smiling,” “Anne of Green 
Gables,” “Secrets,” and hirteen "scenarios for Mary 
Pickford, including “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” “Stella 
Maris,” and “Pollyanna.” 

Five years ago she married Mr. Fred Thomson, 
who was then a clergyman as well as a champion 
athlete. He became interested in motion pictures 
through his work with the Boy Scouts, and is now 
acting for the screen. i 


A Girl Who Has Won Fame 
And Fortune Writing Scenarios 


Frances Marion, envied by thousands of would-be writers for the screen, tells the 
story of her rise from a $15-a-week job in a motion-picture studio to a place 
at the very top of her profession—Suggestions that will prove 
helpful to amateurs who want to enter this field 


By Mary B. Mullett 


WELVE years ago, a young girl 

named Frances Magon was work- 

ing in a California motion-picture 

studioon a salary of fifteen dollars 

a week. I don’t think her job had 
any name. Strictly speaking, it wasn’t a 
dehnite job anyway. It was a medley of 
various odds and ends of work. 

She helped read scenarios, write con- 
tinuities, cut films, and put 
on titles. Sometimes she 
“carried the script;” that 
is, she held the manuscript 
while a scene was being 
done, so that she could tel 
the director what came 
next. In her spare mo- 
ments, she worked in the 
publicity department. 

She also acted occasion- 
ally. Nothing: of any im- 
portance, to be sure; but 
she was paid a little extra 
for this, and it helped to 
eke out the deficiencies of 
her salary. 


DAY that young girl 
has become one of the 
most successful scenario 
writersintheworld. Recent- 
ly she turned down a contract 
that would have paid her 
over one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. 
She can make more than 
that filling the orders that 
come to her; and at the 
same time she can be free to 
the ones she prefers. 

It sounds like a fairy tale 
—a sudden shower of riches 
falling into someone’s lap. 
But in Frances Marion’s case there had to 
be a rain maker to produce that shower; 
and she herself was this rain maker. In 
other words, she has worked hard for 
what she has achieved. 

Miss Marion is an extraordinary per- 
son: charming, attractive, with a vivid 
imagination, yet keen and well-poised 
mentally; an unusual combination of 
idealism with practical common sense. 
And her achievements seem to have left 
her quite unspoiled, for she is absolutely 
free from affectation. 

To understand her and her career, one 
must go back to her childhood in San 
Francisco, where she was born. A great- 
aunt and great-uncle gave her a strange 
enough bringing-up for any child! This 


uncle was a retired sea captain, a bluff, 
hearty old fellow, with white whiskers and 
a picturesque vocabulary. The aunt was a 
spiritualist. And that is a combination 
that holds interestin ssibilities. 

“My aunt,” Miss Marion explained to 
me, “was always having séances in our 
parlor, and I was always being summoned 
to take a leading part in these affairs. 


Have You Been Bitten by the 


Scenario Bug? 


FEAN CES MARION, who gets twenty 
thousand dollars for writing a motion- 
picture scenario, says that all kinds of people, 
from bell boys to bankers, and from chorus 
girls to farmers’ wives, are trying to write 
for the movies. 

“The commonest theme with amateurs,” 
she says, “is the Cinderella theme: the poor 
girl who struggles against all kinds of ob- 
stacles and, in the end, is rescued by the rich 
and adoring Prince Charming. That and the 
triumph of the young man who is the under- 
dog are the favorite subjects.” 

According to the actual figures, only one in 
ten thousand of these scenarios is accepted by 
the motion-picture producers. In the accom- 
panying article, Miss Marion tells what is the 
chief trouble with the amateur writers. 


There would be perhaps a dozen of us— 
all elderly women except my small self. 
With our little fingers hooked to the little 
fingers of the persons next to us, we would 
sit in a circle in the darkened room, wait- 
ing for the spirits to come. 


“THE sisters, as the women called one 
another, always began by singing 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ I never 
shall forget their high, quavering voices, 
there in the darkness. Before this, I 
must have heard that hymn sung at a 
funeral, for I associated it with death. 

“Darkness, death, spirits! Can you 
understand the effect on my imagination? 
The sisters used to have me sit in the 
circle so that I could tell them what I saw. 


No wonder! For I could ‘see’ more than 
any of them ever dreamed of seeing. 

‘Of course, I didn’t really see anythin 
at all. It was only my fancy, thrilled 
and stimulated by my surroundings, that 
peopled the darkness with figures. The 
sisters had several favorite visitants from 
the other world. Emerson and Napoleon, 
I remember, were among our steady callers. 
Another was Mary Queen 
of Scots. I was always 
tremendously excited about 
her; half fearing, half hop- 
ing, that she would appear 
without her head! 

“T had a wonderful time 
at these séances, but my 
uncle, who wasn’t a spiritu- 
alist, was bitterly opposed 
to such doings, enea so 
far as I was concerned. 

“‘ Bosh! Bosh!’ he used 
to say, pulling his whiskers. 
‘S’help me, it’s all bosh. No 
business getting that child 
mixed up in it! 


“SO AS a sort of antidote, 
he would take me off 
with his old sea cronies. 
There were Bill Pie, Hank 
Overbaugh, and ‘Hell’ Pick- 
wickens. I never could un- 
derstand how ‘Hell’ got 
that nickname, for he was a 
most mild and gentle little 
man. 5 

“He used to stump 
around on a wooden leg; and 
that made him especially 
interesting to me, for at 
that time I was lame my- 
self. Infantile paralysis had 
left me with a limp, which was cured 
only after a long course of treatment. I 
couldn’t play much with other children, 
and I suppose that helped to make me 
available for my aunt’s séances and as an 


_ audience for those old sailor men’s stories. 


“They were wonderful yarns! I sus- 
pect that when those four old sea dogs 
pot started, Truth had at least a half 
oliday. According to them, they had 
been wrecked off every coast I could find 
in the geography—and a few I couldn’t 
find! Bar 1 had a glorious time listening 


‘to them; and I absorbed a knowledge of 


ships and sailors and the sea that has been 
very useful to me in my work. 

“While I was still in school, I began to 
write, only verses, (Continued on page 120) 
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Courage 


The story of a great sacrifice 


By Eugene Jones 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT WESLEY AMICK 


ANE SHIPLEY, bankrupt, sat 
at his desk in the paneled stud 
of his Park Avenue home. It 
was evening. Directly before 
him, littering the desk, lay a 

mass of papers, among them certain legal 
documents. The crushing blow of the 
disaster had left him clear-eyed, calm, 
hiding deep his hurt beneath that cheerful 
mask which had earned for him the nick- 
name, “Smiling Shipley.” At the moment 
he did not see the papers or the paneled 
room with its pleasant bookshelves, its 
dark mahogany furniture, its flowers on 
the center table, its harmonizing curtains 
which hung so still. He saw only his wife, 
who had gone on years before, leaving 
behind “Smiling Shipley” and his son. 
The broker sat as motionless as the 
curtains, watching her through that veil 
which dims all memories. Vet to-night 
she appeared nearer, as if she had come 
from the other world to comfort and guide 
him. He could almost hear her voice, feel 
the touch of her hand. He leaned forward, 
his fingers closing on the edge of the desk. 
“Yes, dearest,” he whispered; “I will!” 
The vision faded, leaving Shipley sitting 
there holding fast to the desk, with the 
trace of a smile on his lips, and tears in his 
eyes. A motor whirled past outside, its 
wheels making a velvet sound on the as- 
phalt. He turned his head blindly, fight- 
ing back the tears, fighting back the 
sudden alternative suggested a the pass- 
ing of the car. How easy it would be to 
step into his own automobile and glide 
away. How easy! A deliberate burst of 
speed, the crash of crumbling cement, 
then the Hudson tracks beneath the via- 
duct! How easy, and how cowardly! 
Shipley made a motion with his shoul- 
ders. It was an old trick of his—this 
physical attempt to rid himself of mental 
enemies. Lighting-a cigar, he picked up 
one of the documents. 


H's age was sixty, yet at first glance he 
looked barely fifty. Gray-haired, blue- 
eyed, and clean-shaven, he represented in 
appearance the well-to-do business man of 
New York. But there was something in 
his face, in his eyes, in the carriage of his 
body which bafHed description. Certain 
men going into the trenches had had it: 
his friends called it “determination,” or 
“grit,” or sometimes “pep,” but they were 
wrong. It was too encompassing, too big 
for a single noun, and much too subtle to 
be diagnosed by even a psychologist. Men 
followed Shipley because of it; business 
rivals treated him with a respect un- 
knowingly based on it. He had few 
enemies, and his friends were barely out- 
numbered by his acquaintances. The 
“Street” loved him, and came to him for 
advice, and thus had the house of Shipley 
prospered. 


ny 


Now, facing disgrace, comparative 
poverty, he still managed to smile. Of 
course there were telltale signs. For in- 
stance, the tired look under his eyes, the 
expression of the eyes themselves. It was 
as if he were smiling through hidden tears. 

After a time he pushed a button on his 
desk, and when a servant knocked he 
called through the closed door: 

“Mr. Theodore is in his room? .. 
well; please ask him to step here.” 

Shipley swept the papers into the 
drawer and laid down his cigar. His son 


. Very 


“Ted,” said his father, “I want you to listen 


did not delay long. Indeed, scarcely a 
minute elapsed before he came into the 
room. He appeared a decent sort—this 
young fellow with football shoulders and 
ean hips—although the fire in his eyes was 
sullen, suggestive of an animal cornered. 
Not an animal that wanted to fight, but 
one that had to. His drawn face, his 


tense body, the little beads of perspiration 
framing his forehead just below his hair, 
all bore out his father’s conviction. 

Fear, uncertainty, guilt lay written 
across Theodore Shipley’s features. 


But 


place yourself where you must accept my dic- 


the most blatant of all these was guilt. 

“Well?” he managed, drawing forth a 
cigarette which obstinately attempted to 
ship through his fingers. 

Shipley, Senior, abandoned his chair to 
cross the room, still smiling. For a mo- 
ment he stood before his son, searching his 
face. 

“I’m waiting, boy. Better tell me.” 


"THEODORE threw a swift glance to 
right and left as if seeking an avenue 
of escape. 

“Tell you—what, Dad? You—you 
wanted to see me about the—failure?’ 

“Ted,” began his father in his quiet 
voice, “we are going to be very frank with 
each other.” 

“Yes; certainly—” But Ted found dif- 
ficulty in locating his mouth with the 
cigarette. 

“Let’s begin, son, by calling a spade a 
spade. Not failure—robbery!” 

The younger man started, tried to hold 
in check all the nerve devils which were 
twitching his muscles. 

“Robbery? You—you think somebody 
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tome. You are of age; but you have chosen to 
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in our office stole that three hundred 
thousand?” 

“I don’t think anythin 
know who did. . . . My boy, we have 
stuck together, you and I. Is there any 
reason why you shouldn’t trust me now? 
You have nothing to fear from me. 
Nothing! Why, old man, I’m your father!” 

Suddenly Shipley, Senior, took him by 
the shoulders and drew him close. The 
boy was too unnerved to offer the custom- 
ay masculine resistance to a display of 
affection on the part of another man; he 
merely suffered the embrace in silence. 

Shipley allowed his arms to fall to his 
sides abruptly. As he returned to his 
desk the back of his neck looked pinched, 
and his shoulders sagged, the shoulders 
which for so many years had bravely car- 
ried trouble and responsibility. Before 
seating himself he shook them, as if to free 
them from an overwhelming load. 

Undoubtedly the broker knew what was 
coming, yet he still smiled. There was no 
anger in bis eyes, only love and sorrow and 
understanding. He picked up his cigar, 
examining its dulled ash for a moment. 


about it; I 


tation. If you obey me implicitly, you go free” 
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Then he drew on it several times, until the 
point glowed. 

“Sit down, Ted.” 

“No, Pll stand—thank you. I—I’m 
nervous—” 

“Sit down, Ted.” Shipley, Senior, did 
not raise his voice, nor was there the least 
trace of dominance in his tone. Yet 
Theodore took a chair. He sat on its edge, 
drawing swiftly at his cigarette, which 
flared and died away, only to flare again. 
Marked was the contrast between the 
even-burning cigar and the flaring cig- 
arette. As marked as the contrast between 
the characters of the two men! 


“TM WAITING,” reminded Shipley, 
Senior. How well he understood his 
son’s struggle; and how he ached to 
help! He forgave Theodore’s next words, 
because he knew they constituted a last 
and desperate stand before surrender. 

“What on earth do you mean? It isn’t 
possible you think 7 took the money?” 

“All you have to do,” replied the broker 
gravely, “is to tell me you did not. 
trust your word, boy, just as I’ve always 
trusted it. You never lied to me or— 
or to your mother. Remember, she is 
probably listening—” 

Theodore leapt from his chair, his hands 
clutching the back until his knuckles 
turned white: “I didn’t! Ididn’t! You 
haven’t any proof! I tell you it’s a frame- 
up! Somebody in the ofhce—that girl—” 

Shipley, Senior, stopped the tirade with- 
out em brng audible means. One mo- 
ment Theodore had stood grasping the 
chair, self-convicted, fearful-eyed, his 
tongue running away with him; the next 
he slumped down and buried his head on 
the desk. 

“I did it!” he sobbed. “I had to—or 
—go under. The market—buying on 
margin—one chance in a thousand—” 

“Ves,” agreed Shipley, “‘one chance in 
a thousand—for you!” 


rok an instant he turned away his eyes, 
watching the still curtains, listening for 
the velvet passage of another motor. He 
needed proof of the realness of the scene; 
he needed some unimportant sound to 
steady him. At last it came—the smooth 
whirl. Very deliberately the man at the 
desk relighted his cigar, his eyes on the 
bowed head of his son. 

“Look at me, Ted!” 

The boy obeyed, raising his haggard 
face from the desk. But what he saw 
suddenly relieved the terrible contraction 
of his throat muscles. Shipley, Senior, was 
smiling, smiling across that gulf which in- 
variably isolates a thief from his fellow 
men. Sympathy, trust, undying love were 
in that smile. An angel might have so 
looked upon a sinner. And in it there was 
pity too, the pity of strength for weakness. 

Theodore could not remove his eyes 
from his father. He didn’t know what he 
had expected, but he hadn’t expected 
this. All his determination to fight, to 
maintain a bold front ebbed away. 

“Ted,” said his father, “I want you to 
listen to me. You are of age; but you 
have chosen to place yourself where you 
must accept my dictation. If you obey 
me implicitly, you go free.” 

“Free! All the suddenly appreciated 
glory of liberty flared in that one word. 

“Yes, But you must hear all I have to 
say without interrupting.” 
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The young man nodded dumbly. 

“There isn’t any use of going over the 
matter of the money. You should have 
reasoned our firm could not stand a three- 
hundred-thousand-dollar loss at this time; 
and you should have foreseen that such a 
theft must inevitably be laid at your door 
—or mine. Even if we were willing to 
perjure ourselves, we could not convict 
anybody else of the robbery. Several 
operators, anxious to profit by our mis- 
takes, got wind of certain stock purchases. 
They notified our creditors and our clients. 
If I had known, if you had come to me, I 
might have been able to stave off pub- 
licity. But I had no hint of the—the 
condition, until I found myself facing in- 
voluntary bankruptcy. . . . As you are 
aware, the loss was discovered this morn- 
ing. Every paper in New York carried it. 
The firm of Shipley is done. . . . ” 


"THEODORE made a gesture. He would 

have spoken had not his father silently 
stopped him. 

“No, don’t interrupt. Now, my boy, 
let us consider you for a moment: You 
are not bad. You have never before 
shown a tendency toward dishonest deal- 
ings. You—you couldn’t, being your 
mother’s child! I am the one to blame 
for what’s happened. You were not fit to 
cope with the ‘Street; and I put you in 
the way of temptation. . . i God forgive 
me! You bought stock which was 
‘sure to climb.’ It didn’t. You had to 
cover. So you borrowed our money, and 
not only covered but bought more with 
the sure, if mistaken, belief you could 
retrieve your losses. At worst you were— 
unwise, reckless.” 

Suddenly Theodore put his hands 
over his face. “Don’t! . . . I can’t stand 
sympathy! I—I knew—what I was 
doing.” 
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As Theodore reached the 
pavement, three silent- 
footed men closed about 
him. There was a brief 
scuffle, a sharp word or 
two, which ceased as a taxi 
appeared at the curb 


The older man shook his head. “No; 
but never mind that. Listen. Do you 
remember your mother?” 

é 
“Yes, of course.” 
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For an instant Shipley, Senior, hesitated, 
and his chin trembled. His smile became 
fixed, as if he were maintaining it through 
sheer will power. 

“Your mother gave you to me. It was 
all she—she left when she—went on. 
. . . Boy, you were her flesh and blood, 
a little of her soul, too. Don’t you see? 
You are part of the woman I loved. 
. . . We went through a great deal to- 
gether, your mother and I. Only a man 
who has faced life with a partner like her 
can appreciate, can understand—” 

He turned his head abruptly toward the 
still curtains, as if in their silent velvet 
folds he had caught sight of something. 
“When she died, son, all that was worth- 
while, all that I had worked for, ceased to 
exist. Except you. You were her gift to 
me. . . . You have never seen a woman 
in childbirth. . . . You cant know. 
. . . And so, Ted, I say there is nothing 
bad in you—because you are a part of her, 
and her soul and body were too beautiful 
o produce anything but the—the 

est—” 

The younger man was crying now, not 
abjectly as a coward will sniffe, but si- 
lently. And his father was happy, because 
he knew the quality of those tears. The 
soft light from the electric lamps seemed 
to E a certain glory on Shipley, Senior’s, 
face. He continued: 

“Do you think, boy, I could let my—my 
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only living memory of my wife go to 
prison? No! This has been a lesson to 
you. You will start in something else—a 
safer business than the ‘Street, and you 


will make good— for your mother. You 
will do this because you are a part of her! 
It’s a duty.” 

“Yes, yes!” agreed Theodore. “Oh, 
Dad, I will! Give me the chance. That’s 
all I want, a chance!” 

For an instant the older man’s smile 
became set again. He seemed to be look- 
ing into the derante: “You shall have it, 
son,” he promised. 

“But what are you going to do? How 
can © aaa 

“To-night,” replied Shipley, “an Alas- 
kan trade steamer sails for a five-year 
cruise. It will touch only at out-of-the- 
way places. You are the third mate. I 
have arranged it. It took a little pull and 
some money, but you can earn your right 
to the job. The captain is a—a friend of 
mine. . . . When you come back you 
will find a reasonable estate waiting for 
you in the hands of our bank. I have 
made it over to you so the—so no litiga- 
tion can touch it.” 


GUDDENLY Shipley leaned across the 
desk, gripping his son’s shoulders.‘‘You 
are going to make a success at something 
then—whatever you think you can do. 
And you are going to pay back, dollar for 
dollar, those men i women who have 
been wiped out by our failure. 
your word of honor.” 

For a long time the two stared into 
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each other’s 


eyes. 
“Yes,” replied 
Theodore hus- 


kily. “I promise, on my word 
of honor!’ 

The older*rfan*sliiniped back:= “Good! 
Then go up-stairs and pack.” 

“But, Dad, you haven’t told me how 
you were going to—” 

“That is my secret, son. When ygfuget 
home no dishonor will rest on you; body 


will ever know.” (Continued or sce 102) 
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What I Shall Teach 
Bud and Janet About Marriage 


P TO a few weeks ago I be- 

lieved in the old advice not to 

cross bridges until you come to 

them. But I have changed my 

mind about that. I am looking 
forward to bridges that I shall some day 
have to cross; and I am trying now to 
make sure that when I do get to, them 
there will be no rotten planks to let me 
through. 

I don’t want to stand on the edge of 
calamity and wail, just before I go down, 
that a little foresight on my part would 
have saved me and my household from 
desolation. There is one bridge I am go- 
ing to cross in advance a dozen times, or 
twenty times, or even a 
hundred times if necessary, 
just to prevent a tragedy. 

I’ve seen too much mis- 
ery and heartache brought 
into happy homes because 
parents declined to worry 
until there was something to 
worry about. When the 
worry came, it was too late 
to cure. They should have 
crossed the bridge years. 

fore. A 

Only a few weeks ago a 
fond’ father said to me, 
“You can work for. your 
children and lavish luxu- 
ries upon them—and that’s 
how they repay you!” 

I knew what he meant. 
The papers had printed an 
account of his son’s elope- 


ment. 

“Little fool!” he snarled 
i hae _ Nineteen, 
and his lite ruined! He 
came and told me a week 
ago that he wanted to 
marry the girl. I argued 
against it, and his mother ar- 
gued against it. We pleaded 
with him to wait a year or 
two more. We thought we had him won 
over to our way of thinking, and then 
last night he slipped away.” 

“Perhaps it all work out all right,” 
Tanswered him. “ Such marriagesoften do.” 

How can it work out all right?” he 
asked. “She’s just as young and foolish 
as heis and maybe more so, for all I know.” 

“There is a chance that it will if you 
older folks will help; but there is no chance 
if you get in the way. If you don’t stand 
by them now, their hope of happiness is 
ruined.” 

Before I left him I asked: 

“Did you ever talk of marriage to your 
boy before the day he came and asked 
your consent to marry this girl?” 

“Why, no,” he replied. “Why should 
we? He was only nineteen—just a boy. 
It never entered our heads that he should 
do such a foolish thing. We weren’t 
worrying about that. It came to us like a 
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thunderbolt. We gave him the best ad- 
vice we could then; he wouldn’t listen.” 

I can name a dozen such cases which 
have come to my notice within the past 
few years. I know several sweet young 
girls who are already divorcées, and a 
number of fine young men whose lives 
have been marred by matrimonial fail- 
ures. That afternoon Í woke to the realiza- 
tion that these are tragedies which can 
come to any father and mother who have 
either a son or a daughter. 

I have both; and I am determined to 
avoid such a catastrophe if possible. 
am going to cross that bridge before I 
come to it; I am going to start at once. 


The Sea of Matrimony is Not 


Always Calm 


“rMHOSE of us who have been married more 

than five years,” says Mr. Guest, “have 
encountered the squalls and the high waves. We 
have had our patience tried again and again. We 
know the sun is not always to be bright, nor is 
love always to wear a smiling countenance. We 
know there are responsibilities we have borne; 


and that with each day and each week there will 
be others we must bear. We have ceased to be chil- 
dren. We have brought ourselves to the broader 
plane of life where we can view together the coming 
storms, if not complacently, at least with a common 
understanding and a common determination to 
meet them as best we can. Let come what may, 
we shall keep faith, each with the other; and our 
house shall triumph by virtue of the fact that 
though sorrow and grief and disappointment and 
all the cares of human experience have besieged 
and invaded it, love never has deserted it.” 


Bud is now eleven years of age and his 
sister Janet is two. There are some 
things they will want to know about 
marriage, many things they ought to know 
about it, and other things which J shall 
want them to know about it. 

I am going to instruct them. I am 
oing to lead them to that bridge myself. 
hey shall not come to it blinded by the 

plamous of an early love. They shall 
learn the seriousness and the sacredness 
of it in advance. They shall know these 
things before they enter into it, not after- 
earl If they run away, my children 
shall know to what they run. 


WE TEACH our children arithmetic, 
that they shall be able to reckon in 
figures when the time comes for them to do 
so. We teach them geography, that they 
shall know something of the world in 
which they are to take their places. We 
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teach them to read, that they shall be able 
ks as guides and counselors. 
And we teach them to write, so that when 
writing becomes necessary, they shall be 
able to meet the test. 

All this training is done in advance of 
the need. Parents would be foolish and 
unwise indeed, if they said that when 
their children actually discovered that 
they wanted to read they could wander 
into some library and try to learn how to 
read by themselves. 

The Nation and the State insist that 
this bridge shall be crossed in advance. 
Youth must not be left to find out knowl- 
edge for itself. It will need this informa- 
tion some day and must have 
it when the need arises. 

If a boy of nineteen 
should walk into a factory, 
moved by the noble desire 
of being self-supporting, the 
world wou'd consider his 
ambition a laudable one. 
But the later discovery of 
that boy doomed to the 

oorest kind of day labor, 

ecause he had not learned 
to read or write, would seem 
a tragedy. 


YET every day the world 
sees hundreds of young 
men and young women 
plunge into matrimony, to- 
tally ignorant of marriage 
as a sacred institution; untu- 
tored and unlearned in its 
cares and its responsibili- 
ties, its dangers and its dis- 
mays; and as a rule the 
world only grins and says: 

“ Poor little fools! They 
have a lot to learn.” 

They hace—and that’s 
the pity of it. A few of 
them may live and learn, 
and come happily through; 
but many are doomed to the tragedy of 
unhappiness and failure. 

I want Bud to understand marriag 
long before he expresses. the desire to 
enter into it. I want him to know what 
he may expect; what he must put up with 
for sake of the home; what his obligation 
will be; and what responsibilities he must 
carry manfully and without complaint, 
for the sake of her he shall choose .to be 
his wife. I want him to know what she 
may rightfully expect of him and what 
the world may rightfully expect him to 


o. 

All this I shall undertake to teach him 
as well as I can. As he grows older I shall 
tell him what I have learned. The things 
I wish him to know are many: 

First, I want him to understand and to 
appreciate the solemnity of the marriage 
vow. It is the only contract he will ever 
maké that is (Continued on page r09) 
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ESIDE an open fire in the charm- 
ing home of Frank B. Gilbreth, 
in Montclair, New Jersey, we 
had been talking of why it is 
that so many persons fail to 

achieve the things of which they are really 
capable. 

‘If my experience counts for any- 
thing,” said Mr. Gilbreth earnestly, “it 
shows that most people secomnpidh 
far less than they can, because they 
have not learned how to measure. 
The man who does arrive is the one 
who has learned to measure himself, 
his goal, and the steps he must take 
to get there.” 

rank B. Gilbreth probably has 
measured a greater variety of things 
than any other living man. He is 
distinguished as-a management engi- 
neer in both America and Europe. 
His wife, who shares his work in this 
profession, and is also a distin- 
guished psychologist, has a recog- 
nized scientific position that parallels 
his own. 

Together they have worked out 
processes and methods that have saved 
many millions of dollars to Ameri- 
can industries. Theirs is one of the 
most interesting and beautiful part- 
nerships the world has ever seen. 

I talked with them 
about the essentials of 
what you might call self- 
measurement; but be- 
fore I tell you about this, 
I want to sketch the 
story of their wonder- 
ful partnership. It be- 
gins with a boy who 
was born with certain 
natural aptitudes, and 
who made the most of 
them. Years later, he 
married a young woman 
—scarcely more than a 
girl—who gave up the 
career for which she had 
prepared herself in order 
to share his work. Not 
only have they reached 
the heights of their cho- 
sen profession, but they 
are successfully raising a 
family of eleven children 
—whichisastory in itself. 

Back in 1885, when 
Frank Gilbreth, at the 
age of seventeen, was a 
first-year student at the 
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Mrs. 


Lillian Moller Gilbreth, mother of eleven children, is a wide- 
ly known industrial psychologist, an author of several books, 
and a partner with her husband, Frank B. Gilbreth, in his practice 
She isa native of California, a gradu- 
ate of the university of that state, and also of Brown University, 
where she won the Doctor of Philosophy degree. In the lower 
picture you see Mr. and Mrs. Gilbreth with ten of the younger 
Gilbreths playing on the lawn of their Montclair, New Jersey, home 


as a consulting engineer. 


Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology, 

he already had acquired a reputation for 
unusual skill with the jackknife. Among 
his creations was a long chain, with groups 
of as many as three links interlocking one 
another, which he had cut from a hard- 
wood broomstick. There was also a pair 
of wooden pincers, with movable jaws. 


They Are Both 


The Story of 


The husband has won fame as a manage- 
and the wife, who shares his profes- 
even while winning scientific 


have found time to 
manner, a family 
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These carvings had attracted the atten- 
tion of the boy’s Sunday-school teacher, 
who happened to be a contracting engi- 
neer. 

Meeting his pupil on the street one 
day, he said to him, “Frank, why don't 
you come in with us and learn the con- 
tracting business?” 

“But,” said the boy, “all my 
people went to college and I want to 
go, too.” 

Thereupon the contractor assured 
him that he could get an education in 
practical work with the firm. He 
could start in at the bottom, learn 
bricklaying, the derrick, rigger, rein- 
forced concrete; then become a fore- 
man and go on up. 


RANK had decided already that he 

wanted to be a manager. This offer 
seemed to be his opportunity, and he 
seized it. 

On the new job he started to leam 
bricklaying under the direction of 
Tom, the firm’s most skillful work- 
man. By mid-forenoon, Frank had 
decided at it would take him a long 
time to become expert under Tom’s 
instruction, so he began to figure out 
for himself the quickest 
way to lay brick. 

“Look here, Tom,” he 
said; “you use one set 
of motions when you're 
teaching me, another set 
when you’re working 
slow, and another set 
when you ’re working fast. 
Which is the right way?” 

“Never you mind!” 
said Tom. “Do as I say, 
and you’ll make a good 
bricklayer!” 

But this answer did 
not satisfy Gilbreth. He 
began to watch other 
bricklayers. And he no- 
ticed that all the men 
worked in different ways, 
using different motions. 
After comparison, he de- 
cided that the best way 
was the one Tom used 
when he was working 
like mad to finish a job 
before quitting time. 

That was the first big 
lesson of his career. He 
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the Gilbreths 


ment engineer in Europe and America, 
sion, is equally well known—But 
and industrial honors, they 


raise, in a very unusual 
of eleven children 
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saw that if one bricklayer had found the 
best way of laying brick, then all the 
other ways must be wrong. And he won- 
dered why the various methods used by 
bricklayers had not been studied, meas- 
ured, compared, and an agreement reached 
as to which was the best. 

In this incident, Gilbreth struck the 
keynote of his life work, though he was 
not to realize this until much later. Two 

ears from the day when he laid his first 
brick he was foreman. Meanwhile, by 
studying at night, he completed the 
equivalent of a first- 
year college course 
in chemistry, phys- 
ics, and engineering. 
In another two years 
he was made super- 
intendent, and at 
the age of twenty- 
three he supervised 
the erection of a 
nine-story building. 
Three years more 
and he was general 
superintendent. Five 
years later he was a 
contracting engineer 
in business for him- 
self. 

All this time he 
had been studying 
the way work was 
done; and, by anal- 
yses, seeking to de- 
vise more produc- 
tive methods, he 
discovered many 
short cuts that 
speeded up produc- 
tion, and his system 
began to acquire a 
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reputation. 
In 1897 Gilbreth 
happened to ride 


from Boston on the 
same train with 
William McElwain, 
the well-known 
shoe manufacturer. 

“Frank,” said McElwain, “Pd like to 
know more about this system of yours. 
I'd like to read it. You’ve got it in writ- 
ing, of course?” 

“Why, no,” answered Gilbreth, “I 
haven’t put it in writing. It’s simple 
enough. It’s just that we're always look- 
ing for a better way of doing things, and 


Frank Gilbreth, his wife, and their eleven children. 
men to make a study of scientific methods applied to office and industrial manage- 
ment, and to-day he is a leading figure in that field of engineering. Born in Maine, 
fifty-six years ago, he set out to obtain a technical education, but soon left his 
classes to learn bricklaying. He observed that no two of his fellow workmen used 
the same methods in laying brick, and from this he concluded that if one of those 
men was doing the job in the right way, then all the others must be doing it 


in the wrong way. This was the beginning of his study of working methods 
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when we find one 
we use it. That’s 
all there is to my system.” 
we Frank,” said McElwain emphatically, 
“if you haven’t put your system into 
writing, you haven’t got any system. You 
may think you have, but you’re just like 
the other fellows. Sometimes you're hit- 
ting and sometimes you're missing.” 


HE truth struck home. Upon his re- 
turn to Boston, the first thing Gilbreth 
did was to put his entire system in writing, 
so that he and his engineers, foremen, and 
mechanics could see it as a whole and 


criticize its shortcomings. Part of that 
work was later published under the title 
of “Field System” a much-consulted text- 
book in the engineering profession. 

It soon became known that the head of 
the Gilbreth construction company would 
accept with alacrity the hard jobs that 
others might not want. He was sought 


Mr. Gilbreth was one of the first 


out by a paper-mill company to build a 
town which is now Woodland, Maine. It 
was a job that might easily have taken 
several years; but the mill company 
wanted it completed in less than two. 

When Gilbreth first went to the site, it 
was the dead of winter and there were nine 
feet of snow on the ground. Sixteen 
months later a dam had been built, the 
mill was finished, the town offered hous- 
ing facilities for three thousand people— 
and the people were there! 

In 1904, just before his marriage, Gil- 
breth was constructing a building for 
the General Electric Company at Lynn, 

Massachusetts, and 
A N handling so many 

EO other jobs at the 
same time that he 
had to travel a thou- 
sand miles a week. 
Its little wonder 
that his coùrtship 
was a hectic affair. 

“I met my wife, 
who was Miss Lil- 
lian Moller, when 
she was on her way 
to Europe with a 
party from Califor- 
nia which included 
my cousin,” Gil- 
breth told me. “It 
was my good luck 
to take this party 
about Boston on a 
sight-seeing trip. 
Within twenty-four 
hours after our first 
meeting I knew that 
I was going to mar- 
ry Miss Moller— 
unless I met some 
very telling objec- 
tion on her part. I 
gave her an idea of 
what was in my 
mind before she 
sailed that spring, 
but she did not take 
me very seriously. 
She actually seemed 
to be amused. 

“In the summer of the following year, 
when she had returned to her home in 
California, I went out there. We were 
married the next October and took up our 
residence in New York, From the time 
we first met, until the hour of our mar- 
riage, we had spent just eight days in each 
other’s company. (Continued on page 178) 
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The home of the Connecticut State Library and Supreme Court is considered one of the most beauti- 
ful public buildings in America. This granite structure was designed by Mr. Barber, and built in 1911 


An Architect Who Delights 
In Doing What “Can’t Be Done” 


To Donn Barber, who has designed scores of famous structures, a difficult 
problem is simply a challenge—Making a ten-story building 
out of a five-story one by hanging half of it from 
the roof was one of his interesting feats 


ARLY one winter’s afternoon, 
some years ago, the secretary to 
a famous American financier 
walked into the office of a New 
York architect. ` 

“See here,” he said, “I have a car out- 
side, and I want you to run up into the 
country with me and take a look at a 
house. My chief is going to have a birth- 
day soon, and he wants to add a wing to 
his country home in time for the party.” 

After they reached the place and had 
looked over the house, the architect asked 
when the birthday was to be. 

“Well, it’s only about five months off,” 
admitted his companion; “but the chief 
insists upon having that new wing, and he 
says it must be fireproof and must cor- 
respond in every way to the original 
house.” 

“I hope he doesn’t want the identical 
stone,” said the architect, “because I 
don’t believe there’s any like it in the 
country. It used to be brought over here 
as ballast in ships; but I haven’t seen any 
in years, and I don’t think we can get any 
this side of Scotland. But we can use 
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By John Clarkson 


another kind which you can’t tell from the 
original.” 

he secretary knew the financier was 
accustomed to doing things that couldn’t 
be done, so the problem of the stone 
didn’t worry him. 

“A substitute won’t do,” he said. “You 
must get the real thing. What do you 
say? Can you finish the job in the time 
allowed?” 

Like his client, the architect also was 
accustomed to doing things that couldn’t 
be done. To him an obstacle was some- 
thing to be overcome, a problem, some- 
thing to be solved. 

“All right,” he said; “the time is short, 
but we’ll do our best to have the house 
ready for the celebration.” 


THE next day was spent in conferences 
and sketching and figuring. The second 
day found a messenger on a fast boat to 
Europe. 

Six days later the courier landed in 
England, found cabled instructions await- 
ing him, and hurried to Scotland. The 
owners of the quarry agreed to do a rush 


job and workmen started at once cutting 
the stone. Within a week the first ship- 
ment was on its way to America. Other 
shipments followed, the stones being 
numbered and sent in sequence according 
to instructions from the architect. But 
the shipments were not loaded on freight 
steamers; they came by what amounted 
to express, on the fast liners! 
Meanwhile, in fact within twenty-four 
hours after the extraordinary order had 
been given, men were working at the site. 
The architect’s office was a hive of indus- 
try—some of his men completing plans 
and specifications, others designing hand- 
made furniture, and still others workin: 
on the interior decorations. 
Just before his birthday the financier 
returned from a tour of Europe and found 
his house ready and furnished, even to 
hand-made curtains at the windows. ^t 
the end of a magnificent ballroom he was 
delighted to see the perfectly equipped 
stage he had suggested as part of the scheme. 
“That’s the stuff!” he said. ‘Now IJ 
have a real party!” 
Theaddition to his house cost $1,500,000 
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and the architect vho accomplished the 
seemingly impossible feat of building the 
new wing with imported stone in such a 
short time was Donn Barber, one of the 
best known men of his profession in 
America. He has designed residences 
that range in cost from $3,400 to $3,500,- 
ooo, and some of the great business and 
public buildings of the country are prod- 
ucts of his genius. All told, he has 
designed over three hundred important 
structures, costing in the aggregate more 
than $75,000,000. In the twenty-three 
years he has practiced under his own 
name he has never had a lawsuit, and 
to-day his clients are among his best 
frien s. Beginning as a clerk in an archi- 
tect’s office he has ant up his own organi- 
zation, employing more than forty men. 


Ms BARBER is a quiet, extremely 
pleasant man, with eyes that light up 
when he talks of his work. “Problems, ob- 
stacles, the seemingly impossible things 
challenge, but do not frighten, him. That 
is the chief reason for his remarkable 
career. 

Blessed with an active imagination, the 
wonders of life fascinate him. Riding 
with him on the New York subway one 
afternoon, he was oblivious to the crowds, 
but was all eagerness in discussing the 
difficulties the engineers had solved in 
order to build that great underground 
railway. He called my attention to the 
fact that we were in a new type of car, and 
pointed out its points of Gorei from 
the older type of car. 

When we came out of 
the tunnel in lower New 
York, where the great 
buildings form a rugged- 
ly majestic silhouette 
against the heavens, he 
talked with unbounded 
enthusiasm of what it 
means to put up such 
structures. I began then 
to understand him, and 
my mind turned to one of 
his most ingenious feats, 
the remodeling and en- 
larging of the Ætna In- 
surance Building, at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

This company occu- 
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A modern adaptation of the birthplace of John Howard Payne, author of 


“Home, Sweet Home.” 


The original house stands at East Hampton, Long 


Island, New York, and the adaptation was done by Donn Barber, as a 


demonstration residence for the Better Homes in America campaign. 


The 


house in this picture was put up in Washington, D. C., just back of the 


Treasury Building. 


pied a handsome old building which, 
some years ago, was no longer large 


But it had been 


It has seven rooms, two baths, and cost about $15,000 


and the officials did not want to move. 
They sent for Donn Barber and asked him 
if he could add several stories without 
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tna’s home for sixty years or more, 
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(Above) This beautiful residence at Rye, New 
York, was designed by Donn Barber for Mr. 
Waldron Williams. It illustrates, the archi- 
tect says, two principles that should gov- 
ern buildings: One is to employ indestruct- 
ible materials, and the other is to fit a 
structure into its natural environment by 
using materials at hand. (Left) Mr. Barber 
was born in Washington, D. C., fifty-two 
years ago., He was graduated from Yale and 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, where 
he won nine medals and completed the 
course in record time. Mr. Barber won the 
competition for the projected new home of 
the Department of Justice in Washington. 
In 1909 he was elected President of the So- 
ciety of Beaux Arts Architects. His home is 
in New York 


interrupting their business in the original 


art of the building. 

pon investigation, he 
found that the founda- 
tions and side walls of the 
structure would not sup- 
port the additional 
stories. Nevertheless, he 
told his clients the job 
could be done. And it 
was done—by hanging 
four stories from trusses 
in the new roof! 

The first five stories of 
the building are sup- 
ported in the usual man- 
ner from the ground, but 
the upper five are sus- 
pended from above. Pos- 
sibly that buildin 
without a parallel. There 
is actually a space about 
equal to the thickness of 
a sheet of paper between 
the two sections of the 
structure. This, of 
course, is not true of the 
side walls, but it is of the 
interior framework. 

Under the old building 
eight powerful concrete 
columns were sunk to 
bedrock, thirty feet be- 
low the street level. 
These were built up 
through the body of the 
structure to the upper 
level of the fifth story. 
The old sixth story, 
built above the cornice, 
was torn away. 

In the top of the con- 
crete columns steel up- 
rights were anchored, 
and then erected to a 
height sufficient to make 
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ten stories in all. Using the cantilever 
form of bridge construction, trusses were 
put throughout the tenth-floor level, and 
the new sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
floors were suspended from them. The 
tenth floor, which is otherwise full of 
trusses and braces, is used for smaller 
offices, storage, machinery, and file-rooms. 
When the upper floors were 

completed, addicional eleva- 
tors were installed, and the 
Ætna personnel moved up to 
the new quarters. Then the 
five original floors were re- 
modeled, and the company 
occupied the entire space. 
The Ætna thus got a new 
home out of an old one, and 
did not have to change its 
address even temporarily. 


HE Institute of Musical 

Art, in New York City, is 
another illustration of Mr. 
Barber’s fondness for an in- 
tricate and difficult problem. 
He was commissioned to 
design a building in which 
scores of music students 
could practicesimultaneously, 
and yet no one of them hear 
the noises from other rooms. 
Those of us who have lived 
near student musicians will 
be ready to assert that no 
such result is possible! But 
Mr. Barber said it was pos- 
sible, and then proved it. 
This was the first steel-frame 
fireproof building to be made 
sound-proof. I asked him to 
tell me how the work was 
done. 

“ First of all,” he said, “the 
penetrating power of the 
various types of sound vibra- 
tions had. to be figured, just 
as the builder of a fort 
figures the power of a cannon- 
ball. He builds his walls to 
stop shells, and I build mine 
to stop sounds. Steel beams, 
metal pipes, wires, and the 
like are sound conductors, so 
we insulated all such equip- 
ment. Tin, glass, felt, gypsum blocks, 

laster, wood, and other stuffs entered 
into the construction of the partitions. 
Reverberation had to be killed as well as 
sound. 

“Then came the matter of doors. One 
door can’t imprison a note from a musical 
instrument, so we planned two, with glass 
panels in each, for supervision, makin 
them fit so tightly that no sound could 
escape.” 

“What about the windows?” I broke 
in. “Sound could get out through them.” 

“Windows in the practice-rooms serve 
for light only, not for ventilation,” he 
replied. “The rooms are indirectly ven- 
tilated. A huge air pipe was put through 
the building, at the lower end of which is 
a powerful fan to suck in the air from 
outdoors. In winter the air is heated. 
From that same basement room runs a 
series of smaller pipes, each leading 
rt esa to one of the almost hermeti- 
cally sealed practice-rooms. The audi- 
torium, public, and teaching-rooms have 
completely independent ventilating sys- 
tems. 
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“And the bad air,” I said, “what be- 


comes of that?” 

“There’s another pipe,” he answered, 
“leading from each practice-room to the 
roof, and at the end of all these exhaust 
pipes is a fan that sucks up the bad air, 
also the good and bad music. Go up near 
that fan some day if you want to hear the 


weirdest noises you ever imagined—piano 
notes, organ notes, vocal notes, and violin 
notes all mixed up.” 


THE three building feats I have de- 
scribed represent only a very small part 
of the work done by Mr. Barber. Some 
of his other important buildings are the 
new three-million-dollar Cotton Exchange 
—with its innovation of having the trad- 
ing-room located on the nineteenth- 
floor level; the National Park Bank, the 
Mutual Bank, the Lotus Club, the Cen- 
tral Branch Building of the Y. W. C. A., 
the Randall’s Island Hospital for the 
Feeble-Minded, all of New York. City; 
the Travelers’ Insurance Building, the 
home of the Hartford “Times,” the Con- 
necticut State Library and Supreme 
Court Building, and the Hartford Ætna 
National Bank, all of Hartford; the Chat- 
tanooga Union Station; the Capital City 
Club, of Atlanta; the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, at Summit, New Jersey; 
“Conyers Manor,” of Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, and the model farm of Richard 
Delafield, at Tuxedo, New York. 


gned by Mr. Barber for a big paper company, and 
displayed at the Pan-American Exposition held at Buffalo, 
The word ‘‘paper,’’ he said, suggested 
“papyrus,” a material used in old Egypt for writing. That 
suggested an Egyptian temple, so he put up this structure, 
made entirely of rolls, and folds, and packages of paper 


He was consulting architect in charge of 
design for the world-famous Yale Bowl, 
which, he says, got its name from a chance 
remark. A committee was striving to hit 
upon a suitable name, when one of the 
members, looking at the model, said, 
“That thing looks like a bowl.” “Then 
let’s call it the Bowl,” suggested another; 
and the name stuck. 

Some years ago it was 
commonly said that a fire- 
proof residence could not be 
constructed except at a pro- 
hibitive cost. r. Barber 
was interested because people 
said this was one thing that 
couldn’t be done, and he 
demonstrated that it could 
be done. 

“A brick, or stone, or con- 
crete house,” he told me, 
“can be made fireproof with- 
out necessarily adding to its 
cost. Do away with the mill 
work and trim, and you will 
save enough money to pay for 
fireproof materials. It’s per- 
fectly possible to put up 
houses that have no mill 
work in them, and, to my 
thinking, they look just as 
well as others. 


se VINES can grow all over 

the outside of a house 
put up in this way, and there 
1s no woodwork to decay under 
them. Every room can be 
washed out with a hose, and 
no harm will be done. Orna- 
mental effects can be secured 
in the interior plaster, and 
with paint. Outside, paint is 
never needed, for such a 
house improves in appear- 
ance with the passing of time. 
I constructed a house in this 
way twenty years ago, and 
in all those years the owner 
has spent for repairs less than 
one per cent of the original 
cost. An ordinary house re- 
quires about three per cent 
of the first cost sunna for 
repairs after passage of the 
first three or four years.” 

It is hard to believe that a man who has 
so evidently found his work had difficulty 
in deciding upon it. Yet, as a boy, and 
even as a student in college, Mr. Barber 
had no idea of becoming an architect. 
There were several other things he wanted 
to be. He was, and still is, a good musi- 
cian. At one time he played a pipe organ 
in a church. He could draw, too, an 
while in college he made some money by 
drawing pictures for advertisements. 

His rita, who was a railroad execu- 
tive, was also a good musician. His 
mother was fond of painting. It was his 
father’s custom, each night, to play an 
organ he had in his home while he chil- 
dren were going to sleep. Reared in such 
an atmosphere, it is small wonder that 
young Barber showed an early liking for 
the fine arts. But, though his father was a 
man with a good income, young Donn 
had to help make his own way. 

As a boy he was interested in ships and 
machinery; he loved to do things with his 
hands. Then came young manhood and 
attendance at (Continued on page 184) 


Why Wills Are the Strangest. 


Of Human Documents 


Curious ways in which they reveal the character and the likes and dislikes of the 
people who make them—Stories of husbands who provide a penalty 
for the widow in case she marries again—Remarkable ex— | 
amples of leaving money with strings tied to it 


By Harold E. Lippincott 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Lippincott is a distin- 
guished lawyer and a widely known authorit 
on wills. He has represented the New Yor 
County Lawyers’ Association as the chairman 
of committees on practice and procedure in 
the Surrogate’s Court, and he has been a lec- 
turer in the New York University Law School 
since 1900. 


HEN you make your will, 

ou are preparing to leave 

hind you a picture of 

your charac- 

ter. It may 

be only a sort of “thumbnail 

sketch,” or it may be an 

elaborate portrait; but in 

either case it will be an un- 

conscious revelation of your 
nature. 

If you ‘have made your 
will, take it out of your 
desk, or your safety box, and 
read it over. If you haven’t 
made one, sit down now and 
write out what you want to 
have done with the belong- 
ings you may leave when 
you die. If you have no 
property toleave, just“play” 
that you have some; and 
make a will disposing of it 
as you really would if you 
had it. 

Read over your actual 
will, or your pretended one, 
and try to imagine that it 
was not written by you but 
by some stranger. What 
sone ot S or Saina 
would you judge that per- 
son to "bet? Tha will e 
you a new angle from which 
to look at yourself; and you 
may be decidedly surprised 
at what you see. 

all “human docu- 
ments,” wills are perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary. In what you do to-day, or 
lan to do to-morrow, you may be care- 
ess, or even worse; because you know 
that you can redeem your errors by what 
you may do the next day, or the next 
week. But when you write your will, you 
are painting a picture of yourself which 
death will make indelible. 

A will, when it is probated, is really a 
gesture made by a dead hand. A fasci- 
nating study—these countless and vari- 
ous gestures! There is the clutch of 

eed, the stab of revenge, the thrust of 
jealousy; another is also the gesture of 


loves the Irish. 


generous confidence, of mercy, of pro- 
tecting foresight. 

But almost never is the gesture one of 
indifference! The dead hand invariably 
tries to have a controlling finger in the 
affairs of the living, sometimes unto the 
third and fourth generation, or even 
beyond that. Unless you are very differ- 
ent from most human beings, you will do 
this very thing. It is an attempt to go on 
spending your money long after your death. 


Who Says That Everybody 


Loves the Irish? 


“ APPARENTLY,” says the author of 
this-article, “there are some excep- 
tions to the general rule that everybody 
Nevertheless, few of us 
would suppose that a ‘heathen’ would ex- 
press a racial grudge so bitingly as it was 
done in the will of John Ling, a Chinaman 
of Woodbridge, New Jersey, which was 
filed a few years ago in Queens County, 
New York, where Ling owned much real 
estate. 

“< First,’ wrote this Celestial testator, ‘I 
leave and bequeath to John Ling, my 
son, the sum of $1. With the said sum of 
$1, or 100 cents, I wish that he would 
purchase a rope strong and long enough 
to support his Irish wife. 
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A great many people try to use their 
money as a sort of post-mortem weapon. 
They leave a legacy to some person—but 
only on certain conditions! Husbands 
seem to be especially anxious to wield 
this kind of club. It has always been a 
very common thing for a husband to 
attempt, by the provisions of his will, to 
prevent, or to discourage, the remarriage 
of his widow. I don’t think I ever have 
heard of a wife trying to make any such 
restriction in her will. 

In his book on “Ancient, Curious, and 
Famous Wills,” Virgil M. Harris tells of 
an Italian nobleman who left his estate of 


fifty thousand dollars to his widow— 
provided she entered a certain religious 
order and spent the rest of her days pray- 
ing for the repose of his soul! If she re- 
fused, the money was to go to the religious 
order direct. 

This seems to be the record for exquisite 
cruelty in trying to prevent the remar- 
riage of a widow: but in this case the hus- 
band is said to have had some excuse, 
since he knew there was a man all ready 
to step into his shoes. 

There are many instances 
of a husband providing that 
his widow shall receive the 
income from a fixed sum, 
until she marries again. In 
that case, she is to receive 
as little as the law will 
permit. In other words, the 
man wants to keep on own- 
ing not only his property 
but also his wife. 

Of course there are some 
husbands who are perfectly 
willing that their widows 
should remarry, and who 
take pains to say so in their 
wills. It is not a very pleas- 
ant gesture, this one of a 
dead hand trying to stab 
the living. 


FroR ample anold farm- 
er once directed that a 
legacy of five hundred dol- 
lars be left to his young wife. 
The lawyer who was to 
draw up the will asked him 
if this was to be altered 
in case the widow married 
again. Whereupon, the old 
man said: 

“In that case, I'll leave 
her a thousand dollars.” 

“But,” said the lawyer, 
“to leave your wife more in case she re- 
marries is the exact opposite of the gen- 
eral custom.” 

“ Aye,” replied the farmer; 
who gets my wife will deserve it. 

Then there was the Boston man whose 
will left his wife penniless unless she mar- 
ried apain within five years. He said he 
wante 
hard she was to live with. 

A very different spirit was shown by a 
successful merchant, who made a will 
leaving all his property to his wife, and 
then added these words: “I trust she will 
not again marry (Continued on page 153) 
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The aviator closed the throttle, half turned, slipped up his goggles, and 
Rutledge found himself looking into the blue eyes of Harvey Landon 
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Wings of Consent 


A story of the chastening of a pompous father 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. 


"OHN RUTLEDGE, owner of the 

big forwarding and lighterage 

concern that bore his name, had 

been a devotee of the deity Work 

ever since he was fourteen. He was 
long past forty now, and his wife, who had 
helped him over many rough places, was 
dead. But his daughter added sunshine 
to his middle age. 

Heavy-jowled and _ millionairish, he 
surveyed Harvey Landon, the new secre- 
tary recommended by Salter, his general 
manager. Landon was slight but erect of 
carriage; his blue eyes revealed intelli- 
ginc and character, and his jaw bespoke 

etermination. Yet as he faced his new 
chief his attitude was one of businesslike 
deference. 

“So you think yov’ll fit in here?” asked 
Rutledge in a deep staccato. 

“T hope so,” answered Harvey. 

“Well,” Rutledge went on, “you may 
as well know right now that it ain’t any 
sissy’s job! The hours are what I make 
’em. Young fellows nowadays think too 
much of what they put into their stomachs 
and onto their backs—but fool ideas like 
that don’t go here; and there’s no vaca- 
tion—do you get me?” 

“Perfectly,” answered the young man. 

“Salter says you want to get on,” Rut- 
ledge continued. “You can start right 
in; I'll give you a week’s trial.” 

At the end of that period, during which 
the young man, with the self-control en- 
gendered by four years in the army, com- 
pelled himself to act as a buffer for his 
employer’s disagreeable moods, due to 
indigestion and gruffness generally, Rut- 
ledge called Salter in. He had decided to 
keep Landon; not only because he was 
quick and resourceful, but because he 
could abuse him without a comeback. 


H \ A JHAT did you mean,” he asked his 

i general manager, “by telling me 
this fellow was a man of spirit? He hasn’t 

t the spirit of a doodle-bug.” 

_ Salterlooked surprised. “You're wrong,” 
he said; “you haven’t got him sized up 
right. But if he doesn’t suit you, let me 
have him back.” 

“Who said he doesn’t suit? What I say 
is that he hasn’t got the spirit of a doodle- 
bug. Where did you get him?” 

I thought I told you,” explained Sal- 
ter. “He drifted in here about six months 
ago. Said he wanted to try himself out. 
I hired him because he didn’t ask how 
much the pay was nor how long the hours 
were.” 

** You say he doesn’t mind work?” 

“* He eats it,” said Salt r. “Try him.” 

‘I will!” answered Rutledge. 

The door opened and Harvey entered 
the room. Salter gave him a friendly nod 
and withdrew. 

“* By the way,” said Rutledge, “I think 
you'll do.” 


By Percy Shaw 


D. 


“Thank you,” said Harvey. 

“You’re beginning to understand how 
to get on here, I take it. I made this busi- 
ness and I did it by work: your heart’s 
got to be in your work—day and night. 

nd that reminds me, I’ve some extra 
letters to write this evening; suppose you 
come out to my house.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Harvey. 


A FIVE-THIRTY Rutledge stepped 
into a taxi and was whirled to the 
Pennsylvania Terminal; at six-thirty, he 
stepped into a limousine at the rococo 
station of an exclusive Long Island sub- 
urb and was speeded to his estate. 

As the car stopped, his daughter, a 
cool vision in summery fabrics, came to 
meet him. “Hello, Pam!” he cried. 

“Hello, Johnny,” she answered—she 
always called her father “ Johnny”— 
kissing him and linking an arm in his. 
“What’s the big news in town?” 

He shook his head. “Nothing but heat 
and worry and bad times. By the way,” 
he added, “my secretary’ll be out to do 
some work to-night, about eight.” 

“Way out here?” she asked. 

“What do you mean, way out here?” 

“Ts he going to spend the night?” 

“He is not,’ answered Rutledge em- 
phatically. i 

“Well, if I were in his place, I wouldn’t 
come.” 

Her father did not argue the point; he 
was ready to eat, and said so; and not 
until he had finished the cold consommé 
and embarked on a forbidden adventure 
with three chicken pâtés did he begin to 
feel the mellowing effects of gastronomic 
affluence. 

Pamela, her dark hair forming a strik- 
ing halo over her sunbrowned face, sur- 
veyed him, both her elbows on the table 
and an adorable chin cupped in two palms. 

“Sam Fessenden was here again to- 
day,” she said reminiscently. 

‘Sam Fessenden, eh? And what did 
he say?” 

“It isn’t what he said, it’s what he 
tried to make me say.” 

“Atta, girl—don’t let ’em think you’re 
running after ’em. Just the same, if you 
ask me, I’m for him. It’d do me good to 
slap Old Man Fessenden on the back—he 
hardly gives me the once-over now.” 

He talked with enthusiasm about Sam 
until the clock struck eight. Simulta- 
neously, the butler announced the arrival 
of Landon. Rutledge rose and strode into 
the big living-room with no word of appre- 
cauen, for the young man’s punctu- 
ality. 

hen he became aware that Landon’s 
eyes were focused back of him and, turn- 
ing, he saw his lovely daughter calmly 
ignoring his warning frown not to make 
a crowd out of a business duet. 
Pamela, with feminine perversity, de- 


SKIDMORE 


cided to stay. The young man was paying 
her the tribute of an admiration she felt 
it would be discourteous to ignore. 

Rutledge sought to halt her advance. 
“If you'll excuse me,” he said. 

She could not resist the impulse to turn 
the parental defeat into a rout. “After 
you’ve introduced us,” she replied, her 
eyes. dancing at her father’s discom- 
fiture. 

Rutledge scowled. “My secretary,” 
he announced with utter lack of gracious- 
ness. Pamela held out her hand. ‘Father 
never can remember names,” she smiled. 
Harvey’s sinewy fingers closed over her 
own the while he atoned for his employer’s 
amnesia with engaging savoir-faire. 

“The next time, why not come for 
dinner?” asked Pamela. 

Rutledge was shifting from one foot to 
another. “Weve got a lot to do,” he 
blurted out. i 

Pamela was chuckling audibly as she 
left the room. Harvey stared after her 
until his employer brought him back to 
earth: “Well, why don’t you sit down? 
Do you think you’re on a vacation? 
Where’s your notebook? All right. Now 
then—” and while the young man seated 
himself, he began to dictate, walking the 
floor and puffing at a long cigar. 

He finished at nine-thirty. “You've 
just time to catch the ten-ten,” he an- 
nounced. 

Landon folded his notebook, picked up 
his hat and said good night with imper- 
turbable politeness. (On the way to the big 
iron gates that helped keep the Rutledge 
place inviolate, he was halted by a voice 
whose intonation he could not mistake. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Landon,” said 
Pamela. “Have you ever heard that 
looking at the moon makes one amiable?” 

Harvey, thrilled, halted, and managed 
an interested negative. 

“No? Neither have I; but I’m going 
to offer to drive you to the station—so 
there must be something in it.” 

“It’s mighty nice of you to bother,” he 
replied; “but I couldn’t bear to think of 
your coming back without me.” 

Pamela went whistling to the house. 
Shea he was clever,” she said to her- 
self. i 


R.RUTLEDGE’S experiment worked 

so well that he repeated it, but Hgrvey 

received no invitation to dinner. “ You’ve 

ot to keep these fellows in their places,” 
he explained to Pamela. 

Her laugh reassured him; he knew 
nothing about the moon’s effect on the 
amiable propensities of the ‘romantic 
heart. But that patient satellite con- 
tinued to furnish the young lady with 
excuses and opportunities for talking to 
Miny and, having talked, she made 
several amazing discoveries. The first 
was that Harvey had most interesting 
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eyes; the second that he had a delightful 
way of saying what she liked to hear, and 
the third and most creditable was that he 
was madly in love with her and wouldn’t 
tell her. 

She was puzzled: How could Harvey 
be a stenographer, and how could a man 
with eyes like his submit to her father’s 
browbeating? 

But she kept the mystery to herself; and 
Rutledge, finding that Harvey did not re- 
bel at his unusual hours, continued to 
make the most of a good thing. 

He chuckled as he told Salter about it: 
“You were right, he likes to work over- 
time—he eats it.” 

“Going to give him a raise?” asked 
Salter. 

“Im going to keep on bending him,” 
chortled Rutledge. “If he breaks he’s 
through—if he doesn’t—” 

“He wont break,” grinned Salter. 
“Give him a raise.” 

“Are you trying to tell me how to run 
my business?” bawled Rutledge. 

“I am telling you,” answered Salter. 

Rutledge watched him go. He liked 
Salter. He liked anybody who had the 
nerve to contradict him; it gave him a 
secret pleasure to feel he could not intimi- 
date Pamela. 

But in his heart he looked down on 
Harvey for his easy acquiescence; he 
believed in hard work, but he also be- 
lieved in independence. Nevertheless, he 
was getting more done in the two hours 
of quiet at home than in double the time 
at the office. 

“This scheme is working out fine,” he 
said to Landon after a fortnight’s trial. 
The young man smiled. “I think so,” he 
said softly. 


SAM FESSENDEN spent every after- 
noon with the bewitching Pamela and 
thought himself the most favored of men; 
but Harvey Landon had to be content 
with two hours between the time Rutledge 
called it a night and the last train for 
town, at twelve-three. Rutledge, mean- 
while, supposed that his secretary always 
took the ten-ten train. 

Sam wondered why he could not get 
an answer from Pamela, and Pamela 
wondered why Harvey didn’t speak of the 
emotions his eyes expressed with such 
wonderful eloquence. She suspected that 
he was restrained by a high sense of honor, 
complicated with the world-old problem 
ot love in a cattage. 

Now, Pamela felt that the future was 
all very well, but she also believed in the 
throbbing present. If the moon had made 
her arable, love now made her resource- 
ful. There was a Great Dane connected 
with the Rutledge grounds; his name was 
Pluto, and he was as large as a young calf. 
He spent his days around the stables and 


his nights at the end of a steel chain. At. 


full gallop, with his great eyes shining, he 
was like an onrushing armored tank. 

But he had one disadvantage shared by 
all dogs—he couldn’t talk. He couldn’t 
reveal that Pamela, with malice prepense, 
wandered to the stable one night and 
slipped the catch that kept him prisoner; 
he couldn’t say that he wouldn’t have 
hurt a hair ofther head, no matter when 
or where or how he met her. 

Harvey Landon was walking at Pa- 
mela’s side, lamenting mentally that hap- 
piness was so near and yet so far, when 
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Pluto’s roar shattered the stillness. Pa- 
mela emitted a terrified cry; there was a 
sound of rushing feet in the underbrush, 
and Harvey Landon, sweeping the girl 


into a sudden em- 
brace, ran for the 
house. There was 
only one place for Pamela’s 
arms, and she locked them 
around Harvey’s neck with a . 
feeling of triumphant bliss. The 
young man had a good start of the 
dog, and he needed it! 

Parine gained the veranda, he 
bounded up the steps into the de- 
serted sitting-room and, still holding 
his precious burden, sat down in a chair 
without relaxing his hold. 

“Oh, Harvey!” gasped Pamela, with 
realistically simulated relief, “if that 
ferocious brute had got me—” 

“T’ve got you,” said Harvey wildly, 
and with his lips against hers he made the 
startling discovery that the future was the 
last thing in the world to worry about. 


HE clock in the hall clarioned the half 

hour. “Oh, you'll miss your train,” she 
sighed as she got to her feet, reluctant to 
let him go. : 

ae ask your father to-morrow,” he 
said. 

“Oh, Harvey dear, will you telephone 
me what he says?” 

A smile flitted across the young man’s 
face. “PIl give you a translation,” he 
promised; “but don’t be discouraged, Pll 
get his consent sooner or later.” 

There was nothing in his demeanor the 
next day, as he pothooked his employer’s 
disjointed sentences and turned his un- 


permeate! phrases into business Eng- 
ish, that led the latter gentleman to sur- 
mise that even a doodle-bug will turn. 

“One minute,” said Harvey, as Rut- 
ledge reached for his hat preparatory to 
going to lunch. “There’s something I 
want to ask you.” 

“Yes,” Rutledge broke in; “I know 
you've been working long hours; but times 
are hard—” 

“The times are all right,” answered 
Harvey. “It’s about your daughter— 
that is—Pamela—I love her.” 

Rutledge’s hat dropped from his pudgy 
hand; his ruddy face resembled a huge 
animated Concord grape, and he suddenly 
found that his ever-ready vocabulary was 


becoming stilted and difficult to utilize. 

“Tve already spoken to Pamela,” the 
young man went on, taking advantage of 
the calm before the storm. ‘‘I promised 
her to get your consent.” 

“You did—” at last Rutledge found 
his voice—“ you young whipper-snapper 
—you’ll never get my consent!’ He sur- 
veyed the unafraid suitor with a growing 
bewilderment. “And where, may I ask,” 
he said, forcing himself to speak with 
what he regarded as deadly sarcasm, 
“have you been seeing my daughter?” 

“Always on the home grounds,” an- 
swered Harvey, smiling. Rou told me, 
you remember, to put my heart in my 
work, day`and night.” 

The elder man’s wrath exploded. “Get 
out, before I throw you out—you're 
through.” He raised a heavy arm and 
advanced. 

“None of that!” Harvey admonished. 
“You’ve just fired me—but you don’t 
want to be seen threatening your future 
son-in-law. .. . That’s better. Now then 
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—you’re going to give your consent sooner 
or later; if you give it sooner, you'll save 


yourself a lot of trouble, because I’m 
oing to marry her anyhow... . 
Il let you have a week to think it 

over.” He started for the door. 

“Good-by, Father,” he said 
gently to the glowering Rutledge. 


AM FESSENDEN, junior 

member of Fessenden and Son, 
International Bankers, sitting in a 
mahoganized room at an enormous 
glass-topped flat desk, looked up as 
he heard voices outside. Something 
in one of those voices made himleap 
from his chair and open the door. 


Harvey Landon was walking at Pamela’s side, 
lamenting mentally that happiness was so near 


and yet so far, when Pluto’s roar shattered the 
stillness. Pamela emitted a terrified cry 


His actions astonished the uniformed 
Cerberus. “Harvey, old scout!” he cried, 
seizing both the young man’s hands. 
“Come in here! Where have you been, 
you old grampus? What have you been 
doing? Sit down, confound you, and let’s 
have a look.” 

“Good old Sam,” said Harvey; “you 
haven’t changed a bit.” 

“Course I haven’t. Now spiel it out, 
when did you get here?” 

“Seven months ago.” 

Sam looked at him in amazement. 
“Honest, no joking!” 

“ Honest, no joking—now wait a min- 
ute. I didn’t look you up because I 
wanted to make good on my own account 
first.” 

Sam nodded. 

“ For the same reason I didn’t go back 
to Papa,” Harvey went on, smiling; “I 


didn’t go back to college. I dropped into 
New York and said ‘to mivel ‘Go to 
work. Let’s see what’s in you; let’s see if 
you can stand the gaff and keep your con- 
founded temper under orders.’ ” 

“Td have liked to do that,” said Sam, 
sighing. 


“So I started in at the bottom, where 
there’s lots of elbow room, and I’ve 
been working as a stenographer, type- 
writer, and confidential keeper of cuss 
words,” Harvey continued. “Well, I got 
fired to-day.” 

“What for?” asked Sam, grinning. 

“Stealing,” answered Harvey. 

Sam’s grin widened: “Something worth 
while, I hope.” 

“Yes, a girl.” 

“I begin to see—boss’s daughter, 
maybe?” 


To 


“Yes,” answered Harvey. “I promised 
her to get his consent; but he doesn’t see 
it as I do. You were always an imagina- 
tive cuss, will you help me?” 

“You know me, Harvey.” 

“Thanks. This chap ve been work- 
ing for, John Rutledge—” 

A pained, a terrified expression sudden- 
ly changed the contour of Sam’s smiling 
ace. 

“Whats the matter; 
asked Harvey. 

“T—I—yes,” Sam managed to articu- 
late. “Was it—is it—?” 

“His daughter, Pamela. By George, 
you ought to meet her, she’s the—” he 
stopped short. Sam hastily rose, walked 
to the window and stood there for a 
moment, ostensibly occupied in trying to 
raise it. When he turned, his face was 
very white. 

“Hot in here, isn’t it? Go ahead, Old 


” 


know him?” 


p- 
“Well, Pamela and I—honest, I don’t 
know what a girl like her can see in me— 
honest, I don’t—anyway, that’s it,” he 
ended lamely. 

Sam steadied himself. “I’ve met her,” 
he said. “I wish (Continued on page 196) 


His Career as a Chemist 
Began with a Bang 


Arthur D. Little tried his first chemical experiment when he was a boy of eleven, 
and the resulting explosion fascinated him so much that he has been a 
chemist ever since—The story of his hard fight in the days 
when men of his profession were not in demand 


By Samuel Crowther 


EEPING his eyes fixed on the 
teacher, the boy at the front 
desk whispered quickly to the 


the way of perfecting the manufacture 
of paper than anywhere else in the world. 
octor Little is the acknowledged 


used in the war. All these are cellulose 
products. But to go through only a frac- 
tion of what Doctor Little has done in 


boy behind him: 


“Have yi got ten cents?” 


“Yes,” answere 
tiously. “What you want 
to know for?” 

“Lend it to me,” came 
the next whisper, when the 
teacher was not looking. 
“And after school I’ll show 
you some chemical experi- 
ments.” 

This was fifty years ago 
and the boys were in public 
school at Portland, Maine. 
The youngster who had the 
ten cents was Arthur D. 
Little and, as it turned out, 
this was the most important 
dime he ever owned. It 
started him on a career that 
has brought him into the 
front rank of the world’s 
chemists. Doctor Little 
told me the story in his 
laboratory overlooking the 
Charles River, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. In- 
cidentally, it is the largest 
private laboratory in the 
world where scientific re- 
search is brought to bear 
on everyday problems of 
business. For the big thing 
which Doctor Little has 
done is to demonstrate that 
science and industry are 
partners and not enemies. 
A good part of the progress 
of German industry before 
the war was due to the 
realizing over there of that 
fact. It was not understood 
for a long time here by 
either the scientists or the 
business men—each held 
aloof from the other. 

In the Little laboratory 
business and science go 
hand in hand. You can 
find men working in pure 
science in one part of the 


leader in the chemistry of paper. He is chemistry would be to compile a kind of 


Never Admit Defeat on an 
Empty Stomach 


ss HEN I had been an independent chemist 

for several years,” said Doctor Little, 
“my income was suddenly wiped out. Things 
looked pretty blue, and I decided that it wasn’t 
in me to make a go of it on my own hook. There 
were several salaried jobs I could get, and I made 
up my mind to take one of them. 

“It was late in the afternoon when I reached 
this conclusion. 

“I was busy packing up some of my stutt, when 
a former employer of mine came into the office. I 
told him the whole melancholy story—or started 
to tell it to him. 

“Its getting late,’ he broke in, ‘let’s go to 
dinner.’ 

“We went to his club, and he ordered a splendid 
spread. Then we started telling yarns of one 
kind and another, and I forgot about my own 
troubles. 

“‘By the way, what was that you were telling 
me about going out of business?’ my friend said, 
after we had talked for hours. 

“< Forget it,’ I answered. 

“I went back to my laboratories the next day, 
and not once since then have I been tempted to 
chuck the business. 

“ After that experience I concluded that no man 
should decide anything when he is hungry or 
thoroughly tired out. Either condition lowers 
your vitality and your self-confidence, and your 
judgment is warped and unreliable. You see the 
world through blue-tinted spectacles.” 


also among the first in the chemistry of textbook of chemistry. And it all began 
the second boy cau- cellulose, and if that does not mean any- with this dime which Arthur Little was 


hoarding. 

The boys met after schoo! 
with Arthur on the defen- 
sive—as a capitalist he 
could not be otherwise. The 
promoter was very persua- 
sive. 

“He succeeded in con- 
vincing me,” Doctor Little 
told me, “that I could not 
do better than to invest my 
money in chemical research. 
Ever since then I have been 
following that advice. 

“We bought ten cents’ 
worth of glass tubing and 
sulphuric acid. Then we 
secreted ourselves in my 
house and began opera- 
tions. The other boy took 
charge. I was merely the 
financier. He first heated 
and bent the tube over a 
flame and then fitted it into 
a hole punched through a 
cork. Into a bottle he put 
some scraps of iron he had 
in his pocket, poured in a 
little sulphuric acid, and 

ut in the cork and tube. 

he acid bubbled with the 
iron, releasing hydrogen 
gas. Then came the critical 
point. 

“‘Now, he said, ‘watch 
the light we’re going to get 
at the end of the tube.’ 

“I watched. He struck a 
match, put it to the end of 
the tube, and the whole 
thing blew up! Fortunately 
neither of us was hurt. 

“We had some acid left, 
and this time my youthful 
professor rigged up the 
same sort of a generator, 

ut put in chips of marble 
instead of iron for the acid 


building, while in another part you will 
find a paper mill of commercial size test- 
ing out the commercial value of their 
ideas. In the yard is a complete petro- 
leum refinery, putting into practical effect 
the researches of the chemists. In this 
laboratory more work has been done in 
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thing let me put it another way and say 
that he and his associates worked out the 
non-inflammable motion-picture film, have 
done much toward making the manufac- 
ture of artificial silk possible in this coun- 
try, and incidentally they developed the 
airplane “dope” which the Government 


to play with. Out of the tube came car- 
bonic acid gas, which was very fascinat- 
ing. We caught it in tumblers and found 
that if we inverted a tumbler full of the 
oe over a flame the flame went out. 

either of us knew what we were doing, 
but from that (Continued on page 188) 


FOSTER STUDIO, RICHMOND, VA. 


DocTOR LITTLE, who is one of the leading 
chemical engineers of America, is president and 
general manager of the large laboratories at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, which bear his name. When 
he was twenty-one years old he was appointed 
superintendent of a paper mill; but he soon resigned 
that position to establish himself as an independent 


Arthur D. Little 


industrial chemist. After eleven lean years he. built 
up an extensive practice, and to-day, at the age of 
sixty-one, he is a widely known specialist in the 
utilization of industrial waste, and in the chemistry 
of cellulose and of paper-making. In 1916 he organized 
the natural resource survey of Canada for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 
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MR. HARMON, originator of one of the earliest 
practical methods of eling land on the instalment 


plan, is president of the New York real estate firm 
which bears his name, and of several allied corpora- 
tions. For more than thirty years he has been a leading 


factor in suburban developments in various parts of 


the country. His companies, which at one time 
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William E. Harmon 


operated in twenty-six cities, have sold $200,000,000 
worth of real estate. A short time ago he established 
the Harmon Foundation, which specializes in student 
loans and children’s playgrounds. Mr. Harmon was 
born in Ohio in 1862, and was studying medicine 
when a crisis in the family’s fortunes caused him to 
abandon his classes and obtain work. 


The Home Folks Called Him The 


Laziest Boy in Town 


But that was before he found the job that interested him—The story of 
W. E. Harmon, one of the leading real-estate developers in America, 
whose companies have sold 125,000 lots—“There’s no such 
thing,” he says, “as a ‘natural born’ lazy man” 


By James C. Derieux 


T FIRST, I thought I had mis- 
understood when William E. 
Harmon told me there was no 
such thing as a naturally lazy 


geron: 
“Why, I’ve known some men,” I said 


sell land on small instalment payments. 

Since he entered the real-estate field 
the companies he has directed have opened 
250 tracts of suburban land in twenty-six 
cities, have sold upward of 125,000 lots, 


last me the rest of the year, and that’s 
exactly what I did. Fhe firm I was with 
had fifty-six salesmen, and I easily out- 
stripped the best of them. 

“Yet I was unhappy in that job, so, 


valued in the aggregate at $200,000,000, whenever my salary and commissions 


in surprise, “who are so lazy that they and have housed nearly 50,000 families. amounted to enough to keep me the 


actually grieve over work 
they’ve already done!” 

“You are mistaken,” he 
replied. “Those men are 
not naturally lazy. They 
have just never found the 
work that suits them.” 

My mind turned to a man 
I once knew who said it 
took all of his energy to get 
up in the morning. fie 
couldn’t do any work dur- 
ing the day, because he was 
worn out with the ordeal of 
arising. Then I thought of 
another man, a farmer, who 
cut down the trees around 
his house because, as he ex- 
plained to me, “The shade 
tempts a body to rest, and 
I never was much on resist- 
in’ temptation.” 

“The only thing the mat- 
ter with these men,” Mr. 
Harmon said, “is that the 
haven’t the right jobs.. If 
they had tasks that inter- 
ested them they would work 
as hard as anyone does. 
know exactly how they feel, 
because when I was a boy I 
was regarded as lazy by my 
family and friends.” 

Once more I thought L 
must have misunderstood 
him, for I could not get the 
idea of William E. Harmon 
and the idea of laziness into 
my mind at the same time. 

Mr. Harmon is president 
of a New York real-estate 
corporation, and of more 
than twenty other com- 
panies that deal in land; he 
is head of the Harmon 


What Salesmanship Isn't 


Ta tell you what salesmanship isnt,” 
said Mr. Harmon. “It isn’t argu- 


ment. The best salesman leads his pros- 


pect by talking in the affirmative. An 
argument is a contest, and you hate to 
lose a contest, don’t you? 

“Suppose, for instance, I want to sell a 
lot—and I’ve sold thousands of them 
personally. I go to my man with all facts 
about the value of the land, the value of 
owning a home, and the terms of payment. 

‘Smith,’ I say, ‘you would like to own 
some land. Every man would. You’ve 
been talking with your wife about a home, 
and both of you want one. Now, here’s 
how you can get what you want.’ And I 
go on advancing the same reasons to him 
that he and his wife have been using on 
themselves. In the end all I’ve got to do 
is have him sign the application blank. 

“But if I said to him, ‘Mr. Smith, you 
think you can’t afford to buy a lot, don’t 
you?’ he would come back with something 
like this: ‘I know I can’t?” Then an ar- 
gument would be on, and his chances of 
winning would be even.” 


balance‘ of the year, I 
chucked the work and went 
to board with some cousins 
who lived on an Ohio farm. 
I always loved the woods, 
loved Ranting and fishing, 
so, for most of each year, I 
gave myself over to this 
wholesome form of idling. 
“That went on for two or 
three years, and though I 
made a reputation as a 
plant salesman I was re- 
ardedasnaturallyindolent. 
ome people said leas lazy, 
and perhaps they had a 
right to say it. 


ONE summer, when I 
was twenty-six years 
old, a woman, considerably 
older than I was, came to 
board with my cousins. She, 
too, liked outdoor recrea- 
tions, so we often took walks 
together. I learned to have 
the highest respect for her 
opinions, for she was a very 
intelligent woman and a 
very iscerning one. 
“She and I were sitting 
on a fallen tree one beauti- 
ful day, talking about noth- 
ing in particular, when 
suddenly she looked at me 
intently, and to my amaze- 
ment began to blow me up 
for loafing so much. 
“When I first came here,’ 
she said, ‘I thought you 
were an exceptional young 
man; but several months 
have passed, and you haven’t 


` done a lick of work. You are 


Foundation, which he established, is a 
director in many important financial 
institutions, is actively interested in 
various lines of social service, and, at the 
age of sixty-two, is one of the most ener- 
getic men { have ever met. 

Starting with nothing, he has amassed a 
fortune for himself, and for many of his 
associates. He was one of the first men to 


“When I was twenty-one years old,” he 
told me as we sat together in his New York 
office recently, ‘‘my father lost his money, 
and I had to leave medical college and 
to work. The best job I could find right 
away was selling seeds and plants for a 
nursery in Ohio. I hated the work, but 
selling was so easy for me that I could 
make enough money in a few months to 


just a common country 
yokel, with no more ambition or energy 
than the men who spend their time whit- 
tling sticks about the village stores!’ 
of looked at her in astonishment; but 
nothing worth saying came to my mind, so 
I just sat there and listened while she 
raked me over the coals. And I tell you 
her denunciation got under my skin. 
“CPI bet you,’ (Continued on page 211) 
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Ashes of Fortune 


ESTINY is sometimes artfully 

artless. It gives us only a 

casual prelude to what later 

turns out to be a crashing sym- 

phony. But of this Lazarus, 

as he glued his nose to the window of the 
all-night Owl drug store, knew nothing. 

Lazarus was a_twenty-five-year-old 
mental and material symbol of pessimism: 
bent, cadaverous, sad-eyed, he clerked in 
a cigar store at thirty a week. On this 
income he and his wife, Yetta, strove to 
keep the wolf from the door; and, in a 
manner of speaking, they succeeded. But 
the wolf could at all times be discerned, 
waiting patiently just around the corner. 
It was this grim and watchful waiting 
which had made of Lazarus a devotee of 
Fortuna, Goddess of Chance. 

Among the customers who came to buy 
cigarettes and tobacco at his 
counter were two who, with- 
out malicious intent, con- 
tributed to the circumstances 
which kept Lazarus ever on 
the ragged edge of poverty. 
One was a telegraph operator 
who handled a 
race-track key; 
the other was a 
second assistant. 
financial editor on 
a morning news- 
paper. The first 
“wised? him on 
what was what at 
Saratoga, Fort 
Erie, Hamilton, 
and the other race 
tracks. The second 
gave him inside 
stock market in- 
formation— which 
invariably left 
Lazarus on the 
outside. 

To offset these 
prophets -without- 
profit, Lazarus 
played a canny 
game of stud; also, 
with the dice he 
was a cubist of 
persuasive chant 
and limber wrist. 

It had been a 
ghastly week. 
First, there was 
the race in which 
the colt, Midsum- 
mer Night’s 
Dream, twenty to 
one, turned out to 
be a nightmare in- 
stead. Then a flyer 
in airplane stock, 
which went down 
instead of up, took 
Lazarus from the 
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Gambling instinct 
suggested a way 
out. He got a deck 
of cards 


a four of hearts 


and decided 
that if the first card he 
drew was red, it would 
be the smaller sum; if black, 
the larger amount. 


A Story 
By Jo Swerling 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. HENRY 


frying pan of penury into the fire of debt. 
And finally the expert wrist, usually de- 
pale in a crisis, had this night been 
eaden. 

Staggering away from the game at mid- 
night, Lazarus found himself with one 
dollar—and that one borrowed. Fingering 
the bill, which was 
clammy from much 
handling during the 
night, Lazarus 
shambled into 
the drug store, 
where a few 
persons were 
observing a 
demonstration 


He drew 


SS a a 


of stylographic pens. Lazarus leaned 
against a telephone booth; he was of the 
leaning sort. In the booth a man was 
trying to get a number. Lazarus gave 
ear; he was also of the listening sort. 
When the man in the booth finally got 
the number, the cigar clerk listened in, 
taking a mild interest in the 
conversation. Presently he 
heard the name of Harvey 
Davies mentioned, 
and his starboard 
z ear flapped. Most 
people heeded 
when that name 
was spoken. What 
the eavesdropper 
heard caused his 
heart to pound. 
He forgot all about 
stylographic pens, 
and listened so 
intently that when 
the man came out 
of the booth he 
==> almost knocked 
th Lazarus over. 
|| From a corner of 
fa wild eye the 
little clerk ap- 
praised him. 

The man’s hair 
was dark, long, and 
matted. Hisskin was 
swarthy. He wore a 
ragged Windsor tie. 
The pocket of his shiny 
frock coat bulged 
with an object which 
he guarded tenderly 
from collision. 

A second after the 
man had left, Laza- 
rus darted out of the 
drug store and caught 
a northbound car on 
the run. The ride was 


about a mile. At 
Goethe Street, his 
thin chest heaving 


like a leaky bellows, 
he leaped off and pro- 
ceeded toward Chicago’s Gold 
Coast at a swift pace that was 
almost a trot: four long blocks, one 
short one, to where the waters of 
Lake Michigan came in with a 
sinister swish. There was the 
Davies house. It looked like the 
Municipal Reduction Plant, and 
cost more. 

Lazarus rapped loudly, but 
respectfully, on the imported 
bronze knocker. He was admitted 
by an imposing creature. At first 
Lazarus thought it was Mr. Davies him- 
self, but it turned out to be the butler. 

Many times Lazarus had heard the 
name of Davies mentioned, frequently in 
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vain.. Hitherto, however, 
Davies had been only a 
name. Now Lazarus was 
actually gazing upon the 
great man in the flesh, in 
his own home—the storied 
mansion of one of the rich- 
est and most powerful men 
in the city—yes, the state; 
maybe the nation. 

Lazarus breathlessly told 
his story. 

In the hour that followed 
many thrilling things hap- 
pened! Mr. Davies `sum- 
moned the police. They 
came and went, taking with 
them the person of the tele- 
phone booth and his com- 
rade, who had been found 
skulking in the shrubbery 
about the house, carrying a 
dynamite bomb with enough 
meanness in it to eradicate 
the block. : 

When it was all over, at 
half past one in the morn- 
ing, Lazarus found himself 
in the reception-room of the 
great house. Obeying the 
mandate of a waved hand, 
he deposited himself in a 
chair which not only re- 
ceived but embraced him. 
The butler, liveried just as 
Lazarus had seen one in the 
movies, came in with a tray. 
The Krug 84 was far too 
good for Lazarus. As he 
sipped it he simulated the 
appreciative grimace of the 
connoisseur. Mr. Davies 
fixed Lazarus with a cold 
blue eye and spoke: 

“Tm very grateful to you. 
I owe you my life.” The 
cigar clerk shrugged hum- 
bly. “Perhaps members of 
my family might have been 
killed.” * 

The life-saver, pleasantly 
benumbed, helped kaat 
to more wine as the great man continued: 

“Of course this sort of thing happens 
frequently. My houseis a favorite target 
of the anarchists. I’ve become quite ac- 
customed to it. Nevertheless, I’m most 

ateful. Tell me how you happened to 

ear about the plot.” 

Lazarus drained his glass. Great stuff. 
It warmed a person up. It also stirred 
one’s imagination. Glibly the hero of the 
evening began to weave a fabric of fancy. 
Lazarus was a liar both by instinct and by 
application. 

‘It was in a saloon, Mr. Davies, about 
three months ago. I was in there, drink- 
ing some red wine—and you could believe 
me it wasn’t anywhere near as good as 
this stuff—when I happened to hear your 
name mentioned.” He paused. ‘Say, I 
bet you must pay at least ten dollars a 
bottle for this hootch.”’ 

“At least.” Had Lazarus’s head been 
clear he would have taken warning from 
the tone of Mr. Davies’s voice. “You 
heard my name mentioned—” 

“Sure! Your name. So I made up my 
mind I’d horn in, y’understand, on ac- 
count of course I knew at once who you 
were. So I horned in. I—er—I makes 
believe I’m drunk and gets into a fight 


with one of them. That’s how I horned 
in.” He began to feel a bit drowsy. 
“Say, where do you buy your liquor?” 


All traces of geniality had left the 
face of his host. 
“I inherited this liquor,’ said Mr. 


Davies. “Its past midnight, my friend. 
About the aaa 
“Oh, yes! The plot. As I was sayin’, I 


got into a fight, and that’s how I got ac- 
quainted with them. After that I signed 
a pledge and they took me over to their 
club, where all the special meetings is 
held. It’s a basement over on the West 
Side. On Blue Island Avenue. There 
must of been anyway a thousand of them. 
The worst radicals aves seen.” 

“The plot!” said Mr. Davies, impa- 
tiently. 

“Yours wasn’t the on’y place they was 
goin’ to blow up. I should say not! They 

lanned to blow up the City Hall, the 

ost Office, the County Building, the 
Hall o Records, the Criminal Court 
Building, Department o’ Public Works—” 

“The plot,” said Mr. Davies, with an 
ominous quality in his tones. 

With spirituous inspiration, Lazarus 
warped the woof of his whole cloth of 
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With tears in his eyes, Lazarus told his story. An involuntary sob of anguish 
was wrung from Yetta’s lips when he related how he got the check from Davies 


fiction with vivid threads that made a 
crazy patch of his yarn. 

“I made a speech that night. To look 
at me, Mr. Davies, you wouldn’t think I 
was much of a spieler. But when I get 
started, Mr. Davies—” 

“When you get started you don’t ap- 
pear to know how to finish,’ Mr. Davies 
remarked curtly. 

“When I finished my speech,” Lazarus 
continued, becoming sulky, “I was elected 
a member of the executive committee 
what attends to all the killing. So one 
day, at a secret meeting in a basement on 
the South Side—on Ellis Avenue—the 
matter comes up about blowing up your 
house. So I makes a speech—” 

Mr. Davies, who had been listening with 
growing impatience, broke in abruptly. 

“Mr. Lazarus, it is my opinion that you 
are a liar and a rogue,” he said. The butler 
at this point removed the tray. ‘‘How- 
ever, that hasn’t anything to do with the 
case. You happen to have done me a 
great service. I intend to reward you.” 
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Naturally,” Lazarus agreed eagerly. 

“How much money do you suppose I 
ought to pay you?” inquired the rich man 
crisply. Lazarus gulped and reached for 
the tray. A feeling of desolation swept 
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over him when he saw it was gone. He 
peered owlishly at Mr. Davies. 

“How much would you say?” 

“It isn’t up to me,” snapped Mr. 
Davies. 

“I ain’t exactly in the life-saving busi- 
ness, y’understand,” retorted Lazarus. 
“It’s pretty hard for me I should quote 
you rates.” 

He paused and continued, craftily, “Of 
course you’re worth a lot—an awful lot. 
So a couple o’ dollars one way or another 
wouldn’t make any difference to you. It 
would just be like tossing crumbs, wouldn’t 
it?” 

Mr. ‘Davies declined to argue: 

“I am prepared to toss you a whole loaf 
` of bread. You saved my life. . . . How 
much?” 

“Well—er—I—how much do you con- 
sider your life worth?” 

“Its insured for two million,” suc- 
cinctly. 

“But how much is it worth to you?” 

“There isn’t that much money.” 

“And I saved your life, didn’t I?” 

“How much?” 


r WAS by way of being a delicate situa- 
tion. Struggling through the mental mi- 
asma induced by his potations, Lazarus 
attempted to figure it out. If he asked 
too little he might offend the rich man’s 
estimate of the value of his life. If he 
were too ambitious, on the other hand, he 
might antagonize his prospective patron. 
As the befuddled clerk pondered his prob- 
lem, beads of sweat gathered on his brow. 
Perhaps it was the problem, maybe the 
champagne; at any rate, the walls seemed 
to close in about him, like a giant accor- 
dion being compressed, and Mr. Davies 
gathered girth and substance until he al- 
most filled the room. His rasping voice 
broke into Lazarus’s thoughts. 

“T see you can’t make up your mind,” 
he said, glancing at the ornate clock in 
the corner of the room. “It’s after two 
o’clock now. You come to my office, in 
the First National Bank Building, at four 
o’clock this afternoon. I shall have some- 
thing for you.” É 

As Lazarus fumbled for his shabby hat 
he caught a gleam in his host’s eye that 
somehow made him think of a cat playing 
with a mouse; but he dismissed the idea. 
High-priced hootch does funny things 
sometimes, he thought. 

The butler showed Lazarus out. In 
front of the great house the waters of 
Lake Michigan came in with an alluring, 
engaging swish, an A number I pa 
Lazarus felt, full of promise. 

““I think my troubles are over,” said 
Lazarus. 

When the little cigar clerk reached his 
home he paused a moment to contemplate 
his sleeping wife, Yetta. Then he shook 
his head. 

“T won’t tell her nothing until I see Mr. 
Davies,” he murmured. “Then I could 
surprise her, maybe.” 

he cigar clerk showed up for work two 
hours late, much to the ire of Sol Hessel, 
Pro 


“ 


Don't bawl me out, Sol,” Lazarus 
said, “on account I resign anyway.” 
“Are you crazy?” demanded his em- 
ployer. 
“Like a fox,” grinned Lazarus. “Like 
an A number 1 fox. Gimme a couple Hoyo 
v Hoyos for a buck and some advice for 
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nothing.” He proceeded to relate his ad- 
ventures of the night before, adulterating 
fact by no more than a fair ten per cent of 
fiction. Sol drank in the narrative with 
much tongue-clicking and maneuvering 
of eyebrows. 

“What do you suppose he’s gonna 
spring on me, Sol?” asked Lazarus when 
he had finished. 

“Might he will give you a job in his 
office,” ventured the now subdued pro- 
prietor and erstwhile employer. 

“Job? For saving his life?” Lazarus 
snorted. ‘“‘ Pheh! life is worth more 
than a job, especially an A number 1 life 
like his, which he told me himself it’s in- 
sured for a couple million.” 

“Do you think he wants to lend you 
some money?” 

“Don’t make me laugh, Sol. Lend 
me? Give me! And plenty. I guess maybe 
I'll invest in some Pieres . 

“Not in the cigar business?” said Sol 
uneasil 


“If 1 do, it won’t be in this neighbor- ~ 
“This: 


hood,” Lazarus reassured him. 
neighborhood ain’t good enough, Sol. Not 
for anA number 1 store. Don’t worry. I’m 
the one to worry! 

“You should worry!” 

“I should! I’m worrying on account he 


- might ask me in round figures, how much. 


Sup se he does?” 
Fhe least I’d ask would be a thousand 
dollars,” Sol ventured. 

“‘He’d pay me that for saving his dog’s 
life. No; five thousand or nothing!” 
Lazarus blew a fragrant cloud of smoke. 


“Why, the bomb would of wrecked his 


house, which even if it ain’t insured for. 


full value, the trouble of collecting and re- 
building is worth five thousand dollars of 
any man’s money.” 

‘I guess maybe you’re right.” 

“You're right I’m right.” 

On the strength of his prospects he 
borrowed five dollars, eased out in a most 
buoyant frame of mind and wandered to 
his favorite poolroom, where he played 
solitaire billiards for a while, cheating 
only mildly. At noon he dined sump- 
tuously in the sort of place he had always 
longed to frequent. He ordered caviar, 
found it most distasteful, and sent it back 
for some prunes. In the early afternoon 
he spent an hour in a picture theatre. The 
entertainment was flat. He got up in the 
third reel, stalked out, and made his way 
to another restaurant. There he con- 
sumed two orders of old-fashioned straw- 
berry shortcake, which figured to eighty 
cents. Tossing a dollar on the table he 
made a grandiose exit, warmed with an 
ineffable feeling of solid prosperity. It 
was the first time in his life he had ever 
offered largesse above a thin dime. 


ROMPTLY at four o’clock, Lazarus en- 

tered the First National Bank Building. 
In response to the urbane inquiry of the 
most immaculate person he had ever 
seen, he told his business. A second later 
he was in Mr. Davies’s private office. The 
rich man wasted no time. He handed 
Lazarus a check. It read: 

“ Pay to the order of Isidore Lazarus—” 

The clerk’s rapidly accelerating heart 
action subsided sickeningly when he saw 
that the amount line was blank, although 
the check was signed. 

“You—you didn’t f-fill it out,” he 
stuttered, panic-stricken. 


“Tm not going to,” said Mr. Davies. 
“T have opened a special account in the 
First National Bank this morning. I shall 
not tell you the sum in this account; nor 
is there any way in which you can find 
out. I’ve issued instructions that only one 
check on this account is to be cashed. 
Only one check—the one you have in your 
hand!” 

“But—but—the amount—” 

“Ah! I leave that to you. In the course 
of your extraordinary narrative last night 
you gave me to understand that you 
were a gambler. I am now giving you 
an opportunity to engage in rather a fasci- 
nating hazard. You’ve only one chance 
to lose. If you fill in an amount greater 
by one cent than the sum on deposit, your 
check will not be honored, and you’ll for- 
feit all chance of reward.” 

“And if I fill in a sum a whole lot less 
than what you put in the account—” 

“Then you lose what will remain in the 
account.” 

“But, but—” the clerk was sparring 
desperately for time—“how soon—how 
long can I have to think it over?” 

“As long as you want.” 

Lazarus made one more effort. 

“Could you tell me at least in the 
neighborhood of how many ciphers— 
or— 

“No! Good day and good-by. You 
saved my life, but I don’t like you. I 
never want to see you again.” 

There was no doubt of it. 
view was over. 


HEN Lazarus bounded into the 
kitchen, Yetta was busily engaged in 
putting liberal quantities of finely chopped 
onions into the mashed potatoes, a style 
highly in favor with her husband. e 
rest of the supper was on the table in the 
iiy dining-room. . 
azarus yanked his wife away from the 
table and gave her a kiss that could be 
heard half a block away; the effect of it 
was such that she grabbed his arm and 
peered anxiously into his face. 

“You’re—you’re not feelin’ well!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Never felt better in my life. I got 
heal to tell you, kid, something 

ig. 

“Not—not a raise? How much?” 

“How much? That’s funny. That’s 
what I been askin’ myself all afternoon. 
How much? I wish I knew,” 

He forced her into a chair, sat down 
beside her, and told her the whole story, 
from the ’phone booth to the check. The 
sizzling supper in the dining-room grew 
cold as the tale progressed. His hand 
trembled as he displayed the check. Yetta 
examined it and shrugged. 

“T don’t know what makes you so 
feverish,” she said. “All you got to do 
now is to fill in the amount and get 
the money.” She grew more animated. 
ae can move right away to the new 

at.” 

“How can I fill in the amount when I 
don’t know how much money he put in 
the bank?” questioned Lazarus. “I don’t 
know how much, and there’s no way I can 
find out. Mr. Davies told me positive 
that if I tried to find out how much money 
there is in the account, he’ll withdraw it 
altogether and I’ll lose everything ” 

“Well, go in and eat something now,” 
suggested his (Continued on page 199) 
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My Greatest Thrill 
In Twenty-two Years of Sport 


OR twenty-two years I have 

been writing about sport, and 

for eight years before I started 

writing, I spent no small pore 

of my time in preparatory school 
and college athletics. 

In these thirty years I have seen up- 
ward of five thousand sporting events, 
of one sort or another: Baseball, football, 
boxing, racing, golf, tennis, 
hunting, polo, rowing, field 
and track meets, and yacht 
races are all on the list of 
contests that I have attended. 
In the year 1923 I was called 
on to travel slightly more 
than sixteen thousand miles, 
and to send back to my paper 
by telegraph and mail nearly 
one million words. My range 
was from Montana to Ber- 
muda—and at all kinds of 
points in between. 

Through these years, es- 
pecially since I qualified as a 
veteran sports writer, 
there is one question that has 
been put to me continually, 
sometimes by friends, and 

sometimes by strangers. 


“TY)ON’T you get tired,” 
people ask, “of watching 
all these sporting events? It 
seems to me that your inter- 
est would have played out 
long ago.” 
hen they look at me 
dubiously when I answer 
that every year my interest 
grows a little keener, and the 
prospect of another thrill 
takes on an added lure. Yet 
this answer is perfectly true. 

The drama of sport is a 
big part of the drama of life, 
and the scope of this drama 
is endless. Sport has its 
triumphs and its tragedies, 
its great joys and its heavy 
sorrows, with more spectac- 
ular effect than’ most other 
dramas may ever know. 

The hero in ordinary life often dies 
almost unknown, however great his actual 
drama may have been. But the baseball 
or the football hero frequently has seventy 
thousand fellow humans looking on, 
while many columns of newspaper space 
send his name and his glory on to the 
miillions. 

The prospect or the probability of the 
thrill alone would be quite enough to keep 
me looking forward to each event. For 
the drama is all real, with nothing staged 
about it, though the stage effects, in a 
way, are there. 

y life as a follower of sport has been 
one thrill after another: big thrills and 
little thrills—thrills of all descriptions 


by millions of sport fans. 


By Grantland Rice 


marching by with the seasons, and always 
I have the knowledge that there are new 
and possibly greater thrills to come. 
There has been the thrill of the new 
star suddenly coming to fame on some 
eat play, and the deeper thrill of the 
ading veteran coming back for another 
whack at glory after he was supposed to 
have been down and out. The basis of the 
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writing he has ‘‘covered’’ more than five thousand events 


big thrill in sport is the uprising against 
heavy odds, the smaller man beating the 
larger one, the has-been coming back, the 
battered and broken rising to heights of 


glory. 


IFE in the main is a battle against odds 
of one sort or another. The road to the 
top is always uphill, and the onlooker at 
a sporting event senses in the struggle on 
the field a repetition of his own struggle 
in everyday life. The contest that he is 
seeing is a contest of his own, in a way, 
for he is for one side or the other. He 
rises or he falls with his hero. It is a part 
of his own experience. 
The ancient gathering must have had 


the thrill of the ages when David, the 
stripling, whipped Goliath, the giant. 
There was the true basis of lasting drama. 
When the under-dog comes through there 
is always a tingling sensation along the 
ape and extra lung power in the voice 
that shouts approval. 

When the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MaGazinE asked me the question that 
thousands of others before 
him have asked me, I gave him 
the answer that I have just 


given you: 

“Wall then,” he said, “tell 
me what is the biggest thrill 
you ever got out of sport?” 

I couldn’t answer him off- 
hand, for there have been 
too many moments when 
my heart pounded, my hands 
clenched, and my breath all 
but stopped as I saw some 
athlete bring the shouting 
spectators to their feet while 
he made a play that won for 
him a place in the headlines 
of the newspapers, and in the 
memory of the millions who 
love sport. 


BUT I thought it over. At 
homethat night I called up 
thrills out of the distant past, 
and out of the past that 
isn’t so distant, and one by 
one I went over them, to be 
sure which was the grand 
climactic thrill of the long 
list. 

In 1911 those on the inside 
knew that Sam White, the 
Princeton football star, had 
spent many hours learning 
to pick up a loose football. 
Back and forth on the prac- 
tice field he would race, 
scooping the elusive oval with 
one hand: right or left, until 
constant effort he was 
able to snatch the ball with- 
out losing a step, and with- 
out slackening his speed. But 
he didn’t acquire that skill 
in just a few hours; for days and weeks he 
worked faithfully. Frequently, when the 
other players had finished practice for the 
day and had returned to the clubhouse, 
White would still be hard at it. Even 
when the shadows of evening deepened 
into darkness, he would keep on at his 
practice—always chasing the ball, always 
grabbing at it with one hand. 

Harvard came to Princeton that fall 
with a great team. The game started, and 
the wildly excited spectators soon saw 
that neither eleven had any clear advan- 
tage. The teams were fighting hard, but 
there were no thrills. Then Harvard 
started a drive that pushed Princeton far 
back toward her (Continued on page 216) 
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<- Why Queer People Are Queer 


Most of us have some mental quirk which seems foolish to other folks—A 
well-known psychiatrist, explains here what is back of the 
strange things our friends sometimes do 


HERE is an old story, over which 

we all have laughed—but which 

we often have wanted to repeat 

in earnest! It is the story of the 

Quaker who said to another: 
“Everybody’s queer, except thee and me 
—and sometimes I think thee is a little 
queer.” 

I am reminded of that story when I 
talk with one of these psychiatrists who 
make a business of studying people’s men- 
tal quirks. They give me the feeling that 
everybody is more or less queer. 

Half jokingly, half seriously, I said so 
to Doctor Frankwood Williams, when we 
were talking of the people I am going to 
describe here. As Medical Director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Doctor Williams is constantly being taken 
behind the scenes in the drama of human 
life; he sees what is back of the strange 
things people do. 

is answer to my little joke, about 
everybody being queer, gave me a new 
point of view. i believe it will be a new 
one to the average person. But before I 
repeat his answer, let me describe the 
people we were discussing. 
ost of us know someone who has an 
intense fear, or dislike, of something that 
doesn’t bother us in the least. It may be 
a terror of being in high places; or of 
being in the dark. It may be an uncon- 
querable aversion to some animal. 
knew of a young army officer who had a 
erfect terror of cats. If a fluffy little 
itten came into the room where he was, 
this great strapping young soldier would 
turn pale and make for the door. 

Some people are so haunted by a fear 
of disease germs that they won’t even 
shake hands with anyone if they possibly 
can avoid it. Others are made ill by the 
very sight of some special kind of food. 
Still others will faint at the sight of blood. 

To the rest of us, these people are 
simply “queer.” We have no patience 
with them. Half the time, we think they 
are just “acting that way” because they 
won't make the effort to overcome some 
foolish prejudice. 

But these people are making an effort! 
They are really suffering. hey ‘fight 
against showing their fear. Some of them 
do succeed in hiding it from us; for there 
are far more people of this kind than we 
suspect. Some avoid society and become 
almost hermits. Others go on with their 
business and affairs, trying not to show 
their queer streak, but forced occasionally 
to betray it. 

These people are in the grip of what 
povchiatrists call a “phobia”; a fear, or 
dislike, which controls their actions when- 
ever ey encounter the thing which they 
abhor, Their fear is an obsession, stronger 
taan their will. 

There is another group of these queer 
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By Allan Harding 


people. Those in the first group simply 
can’t do a certain thing. Those in the 
second group can’t kelp doing some other 
thing. They have what is called a ‘“‘com- 
pulsion.” 

I know of a man who can’t pass a lamp 
post without touching it. If people are 
standing around it, he maneuvers in some 
way so that he can get close enough to the 

st to put his hand on it. Another man 
fa: to count the steps whenever he goes 
up a flight of stairs. Sometimes he tries 
not to do this. Perhaps he gets part way 
up. Then, no matter who is with him, or 
how hurried he is, he goes back to the bot- 
tom and starts again—this time counting 
the steps. f 

These are not merely “queer notions” 
on the part of the person who has them. 
They are very embarrassing. Sometimes 
they are terribly inconvenient. For ex- 
ample, Doctor Williams told me of a man 
who cannot touch metal. I don’t mean 
that he just doesn’t, like the “feel” of 
metal. Some people don’t like the feel of 
plush, or of some other fabric; but they 
can handle it without any real discomfort. 

This man, however, suffers nervous tor- 
ture at the thought of touching metal. If 
he did touch it, ie might faint, or become 
nauseated. He would not recover from 
the experience for hours. 


Now just think how this affects his every- 
day life. Knives, forks, and spoons 
are metal; much of the money in use is 
metal; many of the commonest and most 
necessary objects we all Have to handle 
are metal—pins, needles, scissors, watches, 
keys, pens, door knobs, handles on desks 
and bureaus, faucets, many of the buttons 
on our clothes, nails, screws! In fact, we 
cannot conceive of getting through a 
single day without repeatedly touching 
metal. 

Put yourself in this man’s place. He 
can manage some makeshifts. By special 
arrangement, all the buttons on his 
clothes can be of bone or composition. 
His watch case can be covered with 
leather, and he can have someone wind it 
for him every day. All handles in his own 
house—on doors, desks, bureaus, and so 
on—can be made of wood. 

He can use wooden forks and spoons 
and can have a wooden handle on his 
knife. This solves the eating problem at 
home, and he can even take the imple- 
ments with him to a restaurant. But he 
cannot use them when he dines with 
friends—unless he can stand the knowl- 
edge that people will think him inexcus- 
ably queer. 

He is—or, rather, he was—a business 
man in a large city, a man of great ability 
too. For years he fought against this 
handicap, but the strain was too great. 
Gradually he shut himself off from con- 


tact with other people and he now is prac- 
tically a recluse. -< 

You may say, “Oh, he isn’t queer! He’s 
crazy!” 

But he is not. It simply happens that 
his particular phobia is one that makes it 
almost impossible for him to live as the 
rest of us do. He has given up the struggle. 

Here is another case, not so prolific of 
inconvenient situations but seriously af- 
fecting the person’s whole life neverthe- 
less. It is the case of a woman who has 
a fear of closed places. All these phobias 
—and there are about thirty of them 
known to medical men—have long scien- 
tific names. This particular one ts called 
claustrophobia. 

It is not at all uncommon! Don’t think 
that these people are freaks. Doctor 
Williams says that perhaps one out of 
every five persons is “queer” in this way, 
if you want to call it queer. 

ell, this woman who has a fear of 
closed places cannot go to a theatre, a lec- 
ture, a concert; she cannot go to church; 
she cannot go to a party at a friend’s 
house; she cannot ride in the subway. Of 
course she has tried to do all these things. 
But if you fainted, or became violently 
ill, every time you went to the theatre, or 
to church, or to a party, you would give it 
up after a while, ould you? That is 
what she has been forced to do. 

You may ask how she can stay in her 
own home, which is a “‘closed place.” But 
a phobia has certain resources. It gets 
around an impossible situation by making 
that an exception. For example, the man 
who could not touch metal, could use one 
key—the key to his own door. The per- 
son who cannot endure being in any other 
house, can tolerate his own four walls. 


You see, the explanation of these pho- 
bias isthis: Thething youfearand abhor 
is a symbol of something else. Years ago, 
probably in your childhood, the thing 
came associated with something you 
feared then. The association may be a 
simple one, easily explained when it is 
traced back. Or it may be a very subtle 
one, which only a scientific analysis of 
your case will reveal. 

For example, a fifteen-year-old boy 
would not eat certain things. He refused 
to touch cream puffs, chocolate éclairs, 
lemon or custard or pumpkin pie, stewed 
fruits, certain puddings, fish with a cream 
sauce, and sundry other dishes which the 
average person enjoys. 

His parents were irritated and disgusted 
with his fussiness. They persisted in trying 
to make him eat these foods—and the 
boy as persistently refused. It was a con- 
stant cause of discord in the family. 

Yet in this case the explanation was 
very simple. When the boy was just a 
little chap, his elder brother got him down 
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on the ground one day, forced a handful of 
snails into his mouth, and made him 
swallow them! After this, any food that 
was of the consistency of the awful snails 
was repugnant to him. He gradually for- 
got the experience; but his loathing of 
things associated with it became a habit, 
which grew only the more deep-seated 
because of the attempt to force him to eat 
things which he hated even to see or to 
think of. 

That was a very simple case, the clear 
result of a physical experience. But most 
phobias are more indirect. Take the 
commonest one there is—the fear of high 
places; acrophobia, as it is called. This 
is really a fear, not of an actual physical 
fall, but of a moral one. It isa fear, or the 


result of some past fear of doing something 


that would lower one in his 
own opinion, or in the opin- 
ion of others. It may not be 
anything immoral; it may 
be merely something that 
would hurt his pride. This 
fear—which, for lack of a 
better name, we will call a 
“moral fear’’—probably has 
had its origin in some emo- 
tion of childhood which left 
a dread of being humiliated 
in some way, of doing some- 
thing wrong or ridiculous. 
be feat o faliar, from a 
igh place -is purely sym- 
belical: pee, 


TT'O THE man whose case I 
have described above, 
metal was a symbol of some- 
thing he once feared and per- 
hapsstillfears. It is possible, 
of course, that it may have 
started with a terrifying ex- 
perience in connection with 
some metal object—a knife, 
for instance, or a gun. 
But it is more likely that it 
was connected with some 
moral standard. 
Metal became, in his 
mind, a symbol of some- 
thing unworthy, of some- 


furniture. 


contamination. 


high parapet around it, a place where you 
couldn’t possibly fall off, you would not 
tremble with terror, become hysterical, 
or be m an agony of nervous dread. That 
is, you wouldnt unless you really had 
acrophobia. 

I have heard of a man who is on the 
board of directors of a large organization. 
A few years ago the meetings of this 
board were held on the fourth floor of an 
office building. The man I speak of came 
occasionally—but left after being there 
only a few moments. He finally told 
another member of the board that ie had 
an unconquerable terror of high places. 
Even inside of a building he could not go 
above the second floor without suffering 
intense nervous strain. The man was so 
valuable a member of the board that it 


Do You Know of a Case Like This? 


H 


AVE you ever run across a person who 
had a perfect horror of dirt? Not merely 
a natural dislike of dirt, but a terrible dread 
of it. There are many such persons. 
wash their hands twenty times a day. Per- 
haps they wear gloves even when they are in 
the house. If they are women they cannot 
endure the thought of a speck of dust on the 
They are always washing, scrub- 


bing, dusting, and polishing. Yet they are 
never satisfied; they keep it up ceaselessly. 
These people have “misophobia”—fear of 


They 


But to them the dirt on 
their hands, or in their houses, is only a sym- 
bol. What they really fear is moral contam- 
ination. They are not afraid of soiling their 
hands. They are afraid of soiling their minds 
and hearts. 

We think they are “queer.” Yet all decent 
people have this wish to have a clean mind 
and aclean heart. The only difference is that. 
at some time or other, these “queer” folks 
have had some experience which has given 
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we are. But these things which I am 
telling here should help us all to be more 
tolerant, more ready to believe that we are 
in no position to judge our fellow beings. 

The alchemy of the brain is a great 
mystery to us. It takes certain ideas and 
gives them a new form. And it is through 
this mysterious mental alchemy that these 
original fears of one thing become a fear 
of something that is only a symbol. 

One of the commonest phobias is the 
fear of darkness. Let me repeat that all 
these phobias may come directly from 
some related experience. The fear of 
closed places may originate in a child’s 
being shut up in a closet, where perhaps 
it is forgotten and is left for hours. You 
can readily understand that this might 
set up, in a child’s mind, a terror which 
would be almost ineradi- 
cable. 

A fear of darkness might 
originate in some such way. 
A fear of going home, voke- 
phobia it is called, might 

e a hang-over from a 
child’s terror of having to go 
home and face a dreaded 
punishment. 

Fear of crowds, ochlo- 
phobia, might be the result 
of a person being caught in 
some mob where people 
were trampled and perhaps 
killed. 


HE natural terror re- 

sulting from such experi- 
ences might grow until it 
would become a phobia. 
But in most cases the thing 
feared is a symbol of some- 
thing else; and the fact that 
the person himself does not 
understand this makes it 
much harder for him to 
fight his fear. 

To show how a phobia 
may have an obscure and 
unsuspected origin, let us 
take the fear of going home; 
and let us try to imagine 
what may be back of the 


thing he abhorred yet df f scenes in that one human 
feared he might do. Only them an exaggerated fear of moral contam- drani, 
an expert in analyzing these mation. Think of some of the pos- 


cases could trace the origin 
of this phobia. Meanwhile, 
it has become so strong that 
the manis helpless against it, 
except in respect tothe key tohis own door. 

Because he is practically forced to use 
that key, his phobia adjusts itself to the 
necessity. Metal is a symbol of some- 
thing he hates and fears. But the key to 
his home—the place where he feels most 
protected and at ease—may be a symbol 
of safety. By some such working of his 
subconscious mind, the key has. become 
an exception among all other metal ob- 
jects. And in the same way, a person 
who cannot go into other closed places 
can be perfectly comfortable in his own 
house. 

Don’t confuse these phobias with our 
perfectly natural fears. No one, for ex- 
ample, likes to be close to the unprotected 
edge of the roof of a high building, or near 
the brink of a precipice. That is simply a 
natural fear of a real and present danger. 
You probably would feel it yourself. 

But if vou were on a roof that had a 


was arranged to hold the meetings on the 
second floor of the building, in order that 
he might attend them. 

Of course his associates thought he was 
“queer” about that one thing; and he 
knew they thought so. No one likes to be 
considered queer. No one likes to be 
queer. This man did not understand that 
his fear of high places was really a fear of 
a moral fall, an intense wish to avoid the 
danger of doing something unworthy, 
something that would lower him in his 
own eyes and the eyes of others. Yet 
that was the real trouble. 


you see how an understanding of the 
meaning of these “queer streaks” in 
people may give us a sincere respect for 
them. As I said before, it takes us be- 
hind the scenes in the drama of human 
life. We cannot always understand why 
people are queer. They cannot know why 


sible situations which might 
make a child have a sense of 
something shameful in his 
home. ismay sound flip- 
pant: but suppose he rushed into the pan- 
try one day to get a doughnut, and found 
his father kissing the cook! You laugh; but 
can’t you see what might happen? The 
dismay of the culprits? The father’s stam- 
mered excuses? His caution to the child 
not to tell what he has seen? The threat 
of punishment? Can’t you imagine the’ 
child having a vague sense, all the more 
terrible because it îs vague, of something 
wrong, something that must be hidden be- 
cause it is a disgrace? You can trace the 
whole progress of his growing repugnance 
to his home—because his home has become 
a symbol of something mysterious and 
shameful. It is something he cannot 
talk about. It stays, locked up in the sub- 
cellar of his consciousness. And so it be- 
comes a permanent thing, an obsession 
against ‘hich he fights blindly all his life. 

Speaking of cellars, that is another 
A some (Continves cu page I42) 


What Came Out of the Camera 
When My Face Went In 


In the good old days, when a face went into the camera it came out unchanged; 
but one of these modern photographers could take a map out of an 
atlas and make it look like one of the Gish girls 


HERE is an old saying, “The 


camera never lies.” It is the 


bunk. 
Years ago there was some 
truth in it. The camera didn’t 


lie, that is, it didn’t lie to any great ex- 
tent. In the Nearly Good Old Days a 
camera was a plain, simple, clean-living, 
reliable, democratic, honest instrument 
that neither asked nor gave any 
favors. It did its duty as it saw it. 
It gave as good as it got; simply 
that, and nothing more. 

No matter what kind of face a 
face was when it went into a 
camera, it was the same kind of 
face when it came out. 

Everything was on the level, and 
photographs could be depended 
upon and trusted. When you 
walked into a front parlor and be- 
held a photo of Aunt Emma Petti- 
combe on the marble shelf between 
the clock and the vase of pussy- 
willows, you recognized it as Aunt 
Emma herself, right off the bat. 
She looked frankly out at all com- 
ers, mole on the chin, lines around 
the mouth, crow’s feet around the 
eyes, and all. If she had a cast in 
one eye there it was in the photo- 
graph. There was no possibility, 
not a chance in the world, that any- 
body knowing Aunt Emma would 
look at the photo, and exclaim, 
“Ah, I see you have a photo of 
Lillian Russell! What an excellent 
likeness! Did she autograph it for 


you?” 3 
Likewise with the picture of 
Uncle Thaddeus Crabtree that 


stood on the bookcase under the 
hand painting showing three 
apples, a green pear, a banana, 
and a group of walnuts, consti- 
tuting a remarkable study of 
captive fruit at ease. It was 
Uncle Thad all over, looking 
natural, unabashed and hiding 
.nothing. If he needed a shave when the 
photo was taken, he needed it in the 
photo. If he had a curious growth of 
hair sprouting richly from each ear, it was 
in the picture to the last strand. If there 
was a large scar over the left eye where he 
had fallen down-stairs and landed against 
the butter tub, it was there. No visitors 
came in, took a look at the photo, and 
thought it was one of the Barrymore boys. 

In those days when folks took a face, 
they took it to have and to hold, for 
better or worse, to cherish and own up to. 
The camera didn’t lie, and neither did 
many of the camera men. And nobody 
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By H. I. Phillips 


expected it of them. But to-day all is 
changed. Aye, verily! A 

One photographer was then held to be 
pretty much like another, except that 
some were on Main Street and some were 
not. Their places of business were not 
called “studios” either, in those days. 
“Galleries” was the name generally ap- 
plied, and they were unpretentious, stuffy, 


PHOTO BY WHITE STUDIO, N, Y. 


“I used to think,” says Phillips, ‘‘that there was no ex- 
cuse for a profile study of one side of your face, unless you 
had been hit on the other side with a lamp or something. 
But when I saw this picture. I decided that half a face is 
better than a whole one—when the face is mine. Note the 
‘onward and upward’ expression of the illuminated brow” 


overfurnished little places of one, two, or 
three rooms. 

If the gallery was on the ground floor, 
the front window was full of “samples.” 
As faces were faces and left a camera 
pretty much as they entered, it was con- 
sidered quite a flattering proof of good 
looks if a man got his likeness among the 
samples, and af paaitive ravishing beauty 
if a lady landed therein. This was the era 
when the man of standing in the com- 
munity generally got his picture taken in 
the gay and gaudy uniform of the 
Governor’s Foot Guard, holding a helmet 
under his arm, and glaring forth at all 


comers with the expression of a stern 
leader of men who might be in the act of 
exclaiming, “Up, boys, and at ’em!” or, 
“You gimme real cream with my coffee, or 
I won’t pay the check!” 

Youths had their pictures ‘“‘tooken” in 
white sweaters with their prep school or 
college letters on them. Girls thought it 
the proper caper to pose in enormous hats 
heavily flowered, with the result 
that the finished photo looked two 
thirds a study of landscape garden- 
ing, and one third goofy girlishness. 
Ladies generally sat for their pic- 
tures in large chairs, with books in 
their laps. It was still the era in 
which Artemus Dudd- and his bride 
posed with their heads touching, 
and Cousin Malcolm Fishwell was 
snapped annually in the costume of 
a roller skater. 


THE up-stairs galleries placed cir- 
cular glass cases at the foot of the 
stairway, out of which the Collec- 
tion of Strange People gazed in 
blissful happiness and security at 
the passers-by. But, at that, a face 
had to be pretty good to get in the 
window or show case. he girls 
who made the grade as a rule had 
to have 100 per cent faces. There 
were no blanks, and when the local 
photographer got a photo of a girl 
that was particularly handsome, he 
would keep her picture on display 
for months, even years. 

There was something of the same 
air about a photograph gallery in 
the old days that there was about 
a doctor’s or dentist’s office. All was 

hushed and steeped in an atmos- 
phere of impending calamity. 
You stepped into the office 
and a buzzer buzzed to inform 
the photographer or his assist- 
ant that somebody had arrived. 
In most of the galleries the 
photographer worked alone. He 
received you, sat down for a little chat, 
discussed the weather, the fire at the to- 
mato cannery, and the measles epidemic 
in the north end. Then he showed you 
some samples of his work, quoting prices. 
You made up your mind as to size and 
price and then followed him into the 
“gallery.” 

This was a rather bare and bleak room 
with a skylight and an overpowering smell 
of chemicals and tobacco. When it came 
to the pose, you were the boss. If you 
wanted a full face, profile, three quarters, 
or full length, you said so, and there was 
no extensive argument about it. The 
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big head” style of photograph hadn’t ar- 
ved. Possibly there were fewer big heads 
.those days. At any rate, the bust and 
iree-quarters pose were quite the thing. 
If you announced, “I'll have just a full 
ce and shoulders,” that was what you 
t. The photographer didn’t scrutinize 
xu with a look of crushing disgust and 
‘clare, “No, you won’t like that. What 
yu want is a profile.” The Leip Soa ae 
alized that ıt was your face, that 

rew it best, and that you had the Aahe 
ı do what you wanted with it. 


JE. HAD novel ideas about background, 
I'll admit. A feature of every gallery 
as a set of drop scenes, done in gray and 


hite. These consisted of the following 
udies: 

1. The beach at Mulligan’s grove dur- 
g a storm. 


2. Northeast corner of the ballroom at 
e Crocker House. 
3. A garden. 

. The village square, or green. 
Fhe beach study showed the whitecaps 
eaking on the sand, and so close to the 
2t of a person about to be photographed 
to make rubbers seem a necessity. Three 
agulls were flying desperat) , but 
aking no headway, and there was 
sail in the distance. It was the 
stom to pose the subject so one 
agull seemed to have lit on each 
r, and as a rule the sailboat ap- 
ared in the finished print to be 
irping into port between the right 
m and hip: 
The northeast corner of the 
ocker House ballroom was con- 
lered the peak of smartness in 
erior studies. No face could 
illy seem commonplace with the 
ocker House drop to rest against. 
meant atmosphere and class. The 
llroom often looked rather 
inkled, and the marble pillar 
ght have seemed more substan- 
| if starched and ironed, but 
:se things were but minor de- 
Is. à 
The garden was a thing of 
indeur. The name of the artist, 
to Schmalz, was daubed in the 
ver right-hand corner. It was 
to’s conception of the Gardens of 
rsailles, with a few banana trees 
i rubber plants thrown in for 
riety. The village square was 
‘tty true to the subject. There 
s a real wooden fence. This was 
z in front of the “set” when the 


college boys came in for football or base- 
ball team pictures. They sat on the fence 
and watched the little birdie. A potted 
plant, a mat of imitation grass, a table, 
a couple of chairs, and some Japanese 
screens completed the properties. 


You were posed under the skylight. 
The old-time photographer insisted 
that your face, good, bad, or fair to mid- 
dlin’, get all the light possible. Then he 
wheeled the camera to the desired posi- 
tion, ducked under the black cloth and 
bade you, “Now, look at me”—a thing 
that was manifestly impossible as lon 


.as he remained in hiding—and presse 


the bulb. It was all over in no time. And 
when he handed you the finished pictures 
a week or so later, it was without apology 
or pride. “There’s your face. Take it or 
leave it,” he seemed to say. 
You took it, feeling that he had done 
his duty. If the photo showed a very 
oofy-looking person you left it to your 
folks to explain, “Oh, well, Eddie never 
did take a good photograph. It’s a funny 
thing, but he never looks at all like him- 
self when he sits for a picture.” 
Nobody ever even dhonche of blaming 


either the camera or the photographer. 


(Above) ‘‘When this was 
taken, away back around 
1909, they used to call 
’em - photograph gal- 
leries,’’ says Phillips. 
“The photographer just 
sat you astride a chair 
under the skylight, said 
‘Look right smart now, 
my boy,’ and pressed 
the bulb. His attitude 
when he showed the 
proofs was, ‘This is your 
face; take it or leave it’” 
(Left) Evidently the 
view aloft was rather 
sour. An example of 
what high lights willdo 
if allowed to settle ona 
face at their own free 
will 
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You can almost see ‘$5,000 reward, dead 


or alive’’ over this one. It is the way a 
hard-boiled camera snapped Phillips for 
the New York police records. ‘‘No,’’ he 
explains, ‘‘I wasn’t involved in any crime- 
wave round-up. In 1922, a picture of every 
driver of an automobile was required by 
Commissioner Enright. This was the 
result obtained in one of those ‘‘Photos- 
While- You-Wait’’ studios 


Whenever I walked into a studio 
in the old days I did so with the 
feeling that I had a face that must 
neither ask nor give any quarter. 
I simply demanded “an eye for an 
eye,” “an ear for an ear,” “a nose 
for a nose,” “a weak chin for a weak 
chin,” and “a bucktooth for a 
bucktooth.” 


AN ND I got what I expected. But I 
never was exactly pleased; in 
fact, in my younger and more sensi- 
tive days, a photo of myself would 
depress me for a week. My ears 
were particularly disturbing to me. 
They stood out like ash trays, giv- 
ing me the appearance of a three- 
headed boy. Ata distance I looked 
as a tele hone number ending with 

o photographer ever did 
ényehing about my ears and, true 
to the instincts of modesty so com- 
mon a few years back, I never 
thought of suggesting such a step 


to him. : 
Every Hy had to take his face 
“as is” Unfortunately, the crayon- 


portrait period had passed out. During 
the eighties and early nineties, I have been 
told, the crayon-portrait agent was the 
hope and refuge of the person whose pic- 
tures didn’t serve any ornamental pur- 
pose. The crayon-portrait man would 
take your photo, reset your ears, straight- 
en such features as required it, and even 
give a rosy tint to your cheeks. He 
guaranteed satisfaction. 

Crayon-portrait agents were forever 
coming around ringing the doorbell and 
seeking patronage. You could “be done” 
in crayon in a portrait three feet by six if 
you desired, and if you didn’t look hand- 
some on an easel beside the square piano, 
then your head was only fit to be un- 
screwed and thrown away. The work was 
done very reasonably, often on the dollar 
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down, dollar a week until paid for plan. 

Somewhere, among the family antiques, 
there is a large crayon portrait of a 
brother of mine done when he was about 
four years old. The photo from which 
the portrait was made gained honorable 
mention in a Beautiful Baby Contest 
conducted in the early nineties by the 
New York “World.” He was the only 
member of the family whose photo ever 
held out the slightest promise of any 
such recognition. 


I ALWAYS have belonged to the class of 
camera subjects whose folks make the old 
excuse, “He never takes a good picture.” 
My face is just a face. It would mean ab- 
solutely nothing on a billboard or poster 
in an election campaign, except to lose me 
a lot of support. It would be the last 
face in the world an advertising man 
would select for one of those billboard 
lithographs showing a dominant personal- 
ity filling a jimmy-pipe with tobacco, or 
engaged in the noble art of rolling a 
cigarette. It is not the kind of face that 
puts over chewing gum, a new tire, a 
collar, shirt, or hat. It could be of value 


only on a hair-tonic illustration, placed 
using.” 


on the side marked “Before 


I get very curious results from it. The 
photographer says I have what is known 
as a frozen face. It jells whenever it is 
confronted by a camera. I never feel so 
much a total blank as when facing a 
photographer. I have a feeling the 
camera is glaring at me impatiently, and 
saying to itself, “How can I do anything 
with a vacant stare like that?” I lack 
face confidence. Photographers will tell 
you that if you expect your face to regis- 
ter well in a photograph you must believe 
in it. A face must have moral support. 
Movie-picture stars screen so wonder- 
fully because they hop right into the lens 
with the deep conviction that they have 
Grade “A” faces that can look any cam- 
era in the eye and tell it to go to blazes. 
The minute you let a camera know you are 
in its power, you are lost. 

The present-day camera, aided and 
abetted y the camera men, however, can 
be reasoned with more than the old- 
timers. In the matter of ears, for ex- 
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ample, I have found that the present- 
day photographer would make no bones 
about altering, reshaping, or resetting my 
ears. Nor would I feel it violated any of 
the conventions to ask him to do so. 
“Certainly,” he would reply. “Leave 
everything to me. Would you like them 
removed entirely? It can be done.” 


BACHRACH 


(Above) This is a “company smile’’—a 
trifle sickly but very genteel; the kind of 
smile with which you say, ‘‘Oh, really!’’ 
to your hostess at an afternoon tea 
(Left) Mrs. Phillips snapped this picture 
of “Hi” when he was bobbing the hedge. 
She claims it is the only photograph he 
ever had taken in which he looks natural 
(Right) And this is the sort of cave-man 
grin you are perfectly capable of when 
you get back to nature and don’t give a 
whoop who knows it 


“No, I would like some ears—just a 
suggestion, perhaps—just enough to let 
people know that what they are looking 
at is a human head and not a Bartlett 
pear.” 

And he would make a note of it and 
hand the same to his Ear Removal and 
Alteration Department. For the up-to- 
date studio has such a department, just 
as it has departments of Wen Removals, 
departments of Wart Elimination and 
bureaus of Scar Eradication, Eyebrow 
Straighteners, and Nose and Neck Re- 
touchers. 

I have had a little experience with 
cameras and camera men myself recently. 
I was called upon to have some pictures 
taken for magazine and newspaper pur- 
poses. The instructions were to go to 
Blank’s studio for a sitting. 

Blank’s, I learned, was one of the ultra- 
smart studios. The Blank label is very 
well known. People cry for it. They go to 
Blank for results. And they get them. 
Blank has been in business for twenty 
years, and has never turned out a homely 
face. He takes faces that were practically 
wrecks and rebuilds them. There is no 
countenance too far gone, too hopeless for 
him to make a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever—or nearly so. 


That man could take a map from the 
atlas and work it over into a likeness of 
one of the Gish girls. He has his camer 
highly trained—also his camera mea, 
They know what to see and what not to 
see. Compared with them George Wash 
ington was just a poor business man. 

So I went to Blank’s studio for so 
pictures. I found that it ecu 4 
entire floor in a skyscraper in the heart 
New York City. Stepping out of tu 
elevator, I entered a gorgeously dew 
rated entrance hall with uniformed dow 
man. I then entered a reception-ro 
very handsomely decorated and furnish 
Several beautiful women—stage cele 
ties I imagined—sat on divans await 
their turn. A man with one of th 
“personality counts” faces lounged bi 
in an easy chair looking over some proh 
Attractive young lady attendants wei 
buzzing about the place. One of th 
received me and asked my wants. | \ 
about to order tea and cakes, but cay 
myself and inquired, “Is this Blant 
studio?” 

“It is,” replied the sweet lady. 

“I wish to have some pictures taken} 

“Oh, yes. What kind?” 


“Just pictures,” I stammered. 


“Personal photographs or for repro 
tion?” she smiled. 
“Well, I’m to use some for repro 
tion, but—” | 
“Mr. Abernathy!” called the yed 
lady. | 


R. ABERNATHY, who, it senl 
was one of twenty or thirty spec!” 
employed, was a smartly dressed vl 
man who didn’t look over twenty. Th! 
rather disturbing. The last time l} 
mingled with photographers they had! 
either full beards, side whiskers, or Pr 
mustaches. 
“How do you do?” he 
“What can we do for you?” 
I decided to be very frank with hr 
“Vil tell you,” I said. “I'm requ 
to have some photos taken for pub 
tion. I haven’t had any taken in ye”! 
“Step right in here,” he returned. 2 
toward a room illuminated with a% 
green light. (Continued on 
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The Autobiography Of A 


Stingy Man 


At least, I am called stingy by my acquaintances and even by 
many of my friends— How I got that reputation; how 
jt has hurt me, and also how it has helped me 


VER since I was a boy, I have 
had the reputation of being 
stingy. It followed me through 
college, and has persisted all 
through my business career. 

But there are two sides to a story like 
mine; and partly for my own sake, partly 
for the sake of some other so-called 
“stingy” people, I have decided to tell the 
facts about myself. 

Last year, my income was eighteen 
thousand dollars. That was doing pretty 
well; for I am a lawyer, and most of that 
amount I earned by hard work. 

During the year, I gave away nine 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. This, 
I admit, was considerably less than the 
one tenth which the Bible says we should 
“give to the Lord.” I can’t even claim 
that all I did give was directly devoted 
to the Lord; for a general statement of 
my gifts would read like this: 


To my college (endowment pledge ot 
$1,000 to be paid in five 


annual instalments) . $200 
To the church 150 
To various charities . 250 

To dependents—poor relatives, 
old servants, etc. A 175 
Bad debt . _200 
TOTAL . $975 


Well, there it is. Nothing to be very 
proud of; yet I imagine it would surprise 
my friends. They probably would tell you 
that I never give away anything; that I 
am notoriously stingy. 

But I want to call your attention partic- 
ularly to the last item in the above state- 
ment. That item gets a cynical smile out 
of me. For the one bad debt which I, a 
“stingy man,” had to write off last year, 
was a loan to a “Prince of Good Fellows” 
who was my classmate when we were in 
college. 

At the end of our senior year, he was 
voted “Most Popular,” “Handsomest,” 
and “Most Generous.” I, who had been 
captain of both the track and baseball 
teams—not because anyone liked me 
particularly but simply because I could 
run and pitch—received a grudging ma- 
jority as the “best all-round athlete;” 
and I also received an overwhelming ma- 
jority as the “stingiest man” in my class. 

It hurt a good deal, I’ll admit. Nobody 
joys being branded before the world as 
itingy. Yet I am frank to say, as I review 
the years, that I don’t see wherein I could 
rave done differently. If I could live my 
ife over again, with the same environ- 
nent and influences, I have every reason 
o believe that I would again be labeled a 
‘stingy man.” 

__My father was a lawyer. He was also a 
joiner,” a “generous” citizen, an “open- 


handed” friend, and a “prince.” I have 
seen him rise in his place at a public meet- 
ing, big, handsome, smiling—and start a 
subscription list with a gift of a hundred 
dollars, while the place rang with ap- 
lause. I can hear in memory the heart- 
elt thanks of a poor woman who had 
stopped him on the street and into whose 
outstretched hand he thrust a ten-dollar 
bill. I remember the day when he won the 
biggest court case of his life. It brought 
him a fee of ten thousand dollars; and 
that night he hung a chain with a diamond 
pendant around my mother’s neck. There 
were tears in her eyes; but they were tears 
of apprehension as well as of gratitude! 
She knew there were more pressing things 
for which that money was needed than 
there were jewels in that pendant. 

He was a wonderful, big-hearted boy, 
that dad of mine; but the family of a 
“prince” often leads a far from ptincely 
existence. 


Y MOTHER’S life and mine consisted. 


of a series of crises. There was the 
crisis of losing our home, an experience that 
burned deep into my childish memory. I 
was only seven years old at the time, and 
was told to “run along outdoors and 
play.” I ran along, as ordered; but the 
windows of the parlor were open and I 
could hardly help overhearing: 

“Neal, how could you do it?” my 
mother cried. “Why didn’t you think of 
Sam and of me?” | 

My father’s reply was hearty and hope- 
ful as usual, but there was a strange catch 
in his voice. He kept telling her over and 
over again that it was for a friend, and it 
would certainly work out all right. 

“Joe Truesdale’s the best fellow in the 
world, and he’ll come through,” he said. 
“May be a little hard for us for a time; 
but never you fear, little girl, it will be all 
right in the end.” 

hen he came out of the house and 
walked away with his confident stride. 
Only—the stride wasn’t quite so confident 
that day, and he didn’t whistle; and, in 
the parlor, I could hear my mother’s sobs. 

That week, strange men came to the 
house and handled our furniture, making 
critical remarks. The piano went away; 
then the dining-room set and the parlor 
chairs. Finally a big red sign was tacked 
on the front of the house with the word 
“Auction” in glaring letters. I thought 
it must be a disease, like “scarlet fever” 
or “diphtheria;’”’ and I asked my mother 
if it meant that I could stay out of school. 

“Yes, dear,” she answered. “You are 

ing to stay out of school a long time. 

ou are going on a nice visit to your 
grandmother.’ 

The next day I went away to Grand- 


mother’s rocky little farm. It was a good 
experience for me. It gave me health I 
might never have pained in the city; and 
I learned what it means to work hard from 
sunrise to after sunset for a bare living. 
I gained an idea of money. in those months 
that was different from any I had known 
before; it was the beginning of my 
development into a “stingy man.” 


YEARS later, I learned the whole stony: 
How my father had endorsed a note for 
one of his friends, who also was a “prince;” 
how the house had been sold at auction; 
how Mother had been compelled to take 
a job in an office; and how they lived in 
one room of a boarding-house until the 
balance of the debt was paid. Then they 
moved into a rented house, and I was 
brought back home. 

There was another crisis when my little 
sister was born. I was ten when she came, 
and they sent me over to my aunt Ger- 
trude’s that day. I can remember that I 
wanted to take the little suit case which 
had been my Christmas present; but 
Father said no, because I would be coming 
home in the afternoon. But supper time 
came, and still I stayed; and after supper 
I was put to bed in a pair of pajamas 
belonging to my cousin Edward. That 
night two specialists fought for the life of 
my mother and the little girl. 

After it was all over, and the baby had 
gone away, and Mother was up and 
around the house again, there came the 
tragic hours of worry about the doctors’ 
bills. I remember distinctly an afternoon 
when a particularly aggressive, but under- 
sized, bill collector appeared at the house 
and insisted on seeing my father. The 
parlor door was ajar, so that I caught 
snatches of the conversation. 

“But you belong to most of the good 
clubs in town,” said the little man taunt- 
ingly; “you spend money for things like 
that! 

“That’s my business,” my father an- 
swered, in a voice which ought to have 
been a warning. But the collector went 
on 
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“I have my opinion of a man who 
belongs to clubs and yet can’t find money 
to pay for saving his wife’s life,” he 
sneered. 

. It was the only time I ever saw my 
father terribly angry. The parlor door 
snapped suddenly open, and the little 
collector emerged, propelled by a hand on 
his collar, and another on the seat of his 
trousers. Out the front door and onto the 
sidewalk he went. There my father gave 
him a determined shove and, without a 
word, turned back to the house. The next 
day he told my mother that the bills had 
been paid in full. (Continued on page 223) 
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Trial by Smoke 


The story of an amateur sleuth who was also an amateur smoker 


By Everett Rhodes Castle 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


t OOD afternoon.” 
Mr. Beamish looked out through 
the elaborate iron grille of the 
cashier’s cage, which flanked the 
main corridor of the well-known 
securities house of Macklin, Vikar, and 
Company, and nodded pleasantly at the 
well-dressed gentleman standing at ease 
before his little window. 

The well-dressed gentleman responded 
with a cordial smile. From the third 
waistcoat button up he was a very pros- 
perous-looking man, with a crisp gray 
mustache bisecting a wide expanse of 
smooth salmon flesh. He wore a black 


derby of obvious quality, and a silk cravat 
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which Mr. Beamish appraised at not a 
enny less than seven dollars. Nothing 
oud or flaring, but rich, the sort of neck- 

wear a man who patronized Macklin, 

Vikar, and Company might be expected to 

have. 

“My name is Clark.” 

Mr. Beamish adjusted his glasses. The 
gentleman was a stranger. Mr. Beamish 
was sufe of that. For fifteen years he had 
been nodding pleasantly through the grille 
at the customers of Mackin, Vikar, and 
Company, and this caller was not one of 
them. 

Possibly he was an out-of-town banker. 


“Mr. Clark reached into an 
outer pocket and produced 
a long, heavily banded cigar. 
“Here,” he said, ‘have a 
smoke. . . . You'll never 
get a better. As a small 
token of my appreciation for 
your dispatch and courtesy” 


RAY C. STRANG 


“Yes indeed, Mr. Clark.” 

“I have a few securities I wish to sell, 
Mr.—er-r—” 

“Beamish.” 

The gentleman nodded and smiled. 
“Exactly,” he continued, “Mr. Beamish. 
Perhaps you would be so good as to direct 
me to the proper department?” 

“Stocks or bent Mr. Clark?” 

“Liberties. Fourth, four and a quar- 
ter.’ 

Mr. Beamish nodded again. “We— 
that is, I—handle all government secur 
ties right here.” 

In his fifteen years of scanning persons 
from the third waistcoat button or its 
equivalent upward, Mr. Beamish had 
never seen a face more prepossessing. As 
a man whose life had been spent in the 
highest business circles, Mr. Beamish a 
preciated gentility at its true worth. He 
lived in a genteel neighborhood in a gen- 
teel boarding-house, and was pleased to 
bear the reputation among other guests at 
The Bluebyrd Arms of being a most gen- 
teel bachelor. 


MB; BEAMISH sat back in his high 
chair and scanned a long blackboard 
covered with quotations. 

“Fourth four and a quarters are ninety- 
eight-ten at the minute, Mr. Clark.” 

“That suits me.” 

Mr. Beamish added another point for _ 
Mr. Clark. So many persons had a way 
of quarreling with the board, and coldly 
eying Mr. Beamish as if he originated the 

gures. 

“And interest of course, Mr. Clark. 
How many?” 

Mr. Clark drew a long manila envelope 
from the inner pocket of his immaculate 
oxford-gray coat. “Five,” he said. “Five 
one-thousand-dollar bonds.” He passed 
them under the grille. 

Mr. Beamish took them and flip 
them open with expert ease. “Right,” he 
said. “Not registered, eh?” he added 
disapprovingly. 

r. Clark yawned. “No.” 

During the interval in which Mr. Beam- 
ish figured out the accrued interest, less 
tax and commission, the new custome! 
strolled easily about the corridor, gazing 
at the various pictures. 

In ten minutes Mr. Beamish tapped the 
heavy plate glass counter. 

“Initials, Mr. Clark. And—a—a mat- 
ter of listing your name on our customers 
list—your address.” 


Quietly Mr. Clark gave him both: 
Randolph Y. Clark, 1702 Windbume 
Boulevard. 


Mr. Beamish was pleased to have his 
judgment confirmed. Windburne Boule- 
vard was a most genteel location, and 
rather expensive. Pleasantly he slid 3 
green slip of paper through the grille. 
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With the slip he included a statement: 

“Five bonds at ninety-eight-ten, plus 
accrued interest to date, and less com- 
mission and tax. Thank you, Mr. Clark. 
Come in and see us again.” 

Mr. Clark said he would. Again he 
smiled pleasantly. Mr. Beamish smiled 
back. h was most agreeable. 

“This check is not on my bank; and as 
I need the cash for a little transaction 
this afternoon,” Mr. Clark added, “I 
wonder if I might tell them they could 
ring you up if they doubted my being the 
real owner of the check?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Beamish. 

Mr. Clark reached in- 
to an outer pocket and 

roduced a long, heavily 
banded cigar. “Here,” 
he said, “have a smoke.” 

“T—I—to tell you the 
truth, [—I—” 

“Take it. You'll nev- 
er get a better. As a 
small token of my ap- 
preciation for your dis- 
patchand courtesy. Do.” 

Mr. Beamish did— 
after another slight pro- 
test—and explanation: 
“If you insist. But per- 
sonally I never smoke. 
It—it doesn’t agree 
with me. A delicate 
stomach—” 


R. CLARK nodded 

understandingly. “I 
do insist anyway. Give it 
to someone. A sixty-cent 
cigar isn’t smoked every 
day.” 

Mr. Beamish accepted 
the cigar gingerly. Sixty 
cents! 

“Thank you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. 
Beamish. And good day.” 

Mr. Beamish watched 
the customer through 
the plate-glass doors. 
That was the way to handle a man! 

Because he wished to see his de- 
partment grow up with the right 
deas about courtesy and service, 
Mr. Beamish repeated the incident to 
oth bookkeepers and to young Copley, 
vis assistant. Indeed, he had hardly 
inished when a teller from the Guardian 
Bank called up in regard to a large check 
ssued to one Randolph Y. Clark. 


Mr. Beamish was mighty short 
tbout it. “Of course it’s all right!” he 
aid. 


At five-twenty-five, as was his invari- 
ible custom, Mr. Beamish watched his 
rarious assistants take their departure, 
nd as he prepared to lock up the cage 
or the night he caught a glimpse of the 
ow of posters sinned above the receiving 
vindow, on which were printed the num- 
er and description of lost or stolen se- 
urities, and a warning against accepting 
hem. 

Mr. Beamish smiled as he looked at 
he posters and reflected on the force of 
abit. For even the open and engaging 
ountenance of Mr. Randolph Y. Clark 
ad not kept Mr. Beamish from checkin 
p on the bonds that gentleman had 
rought in to be sold. 

Mr. Beamish tucked his hands under 
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the tails of his cutaway and teetered back 
and forth. He realized now that, while 
dealing with Mr. Clark, his subconscious 
mind had pored over that list of lost 
or stolen securities and their numerals 
as carefully as if the man in front of 
the window had been dressed in prison 
stripes instead of a most genteel combi- 
nation of dark gray and black. Just force 
of habit! Because anyone might have 
known that face could be trusted. 


STILL chuckling over the little touch of 
\* humor he locked his large pad of checks 
in the safe, and began to clear away the 
accumulated papers on his desk. Sud- 
denly he frowned with annoyance as he 
came across an envelope which had evi- 
dently fallen between a book and a letter 
rack, through the carelessness of an office 
boy who distributed the incoming mail. 
Such carelessness caused his thin neck to 
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Mr. Beamish . . . sought 
Macklin’s private office. The 
gun was there. He picked 
it up and placed it in his 
overcoat pocket 


shoot forward and his small face to pucker 
in anger. It might be a most important 
communication, or a check. He opened 
the enclosure carefully. Even without 
his glasses he could read the large ty 
across the top of the single sheet. 7 
warned: 

“Hold This Man!” 

Just another poster concerning stolen 
securities. „Mr. Beamish relaxed. No 
harm had been done. He adjusted his .- 
glasses slowly. These posters were always 
interesting to read, so he focused his 
eyes on the flimsy sheet. 

From the center of the poster, bordered 
by dancing print, the calm visage of Mr. 
Randolph Y. Clark stared at him! 

The sheet dropped from Mr. Beamish’s 
nerveless fingers to the floor, where it 
fluttered in the draft from some open door. 
His eyes glazed with sudden horror, he 
watched it flutter about his feet. All was 
chaos! 

Later, how much later Mr. Beamish 
never knew, he mustered enough control 
to pick up the sheet and spell out the 
jumping type. 
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Hold This Man! 
ABNER P. CARLIN, aged 
forty-one, wanted in 
connection with the 
theft of forty-seven 
thousand dollars ($47,- 
000) par value Liberty 
Bonds. Denominations , 
and numerals listed be- 
low. Smooth-shaven, 
always well-dressed, 
has lived well. About 
five feet eight inches. 
Photograph below is 
recent. 

Watch for Him! 
Five hundred dollars 
reward for information 
leading to arrest. 

Tue Bankers’ PrO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

Mechanically Mr. 
Beamish unlocked 
the safe and com- 
pared the numerals 
on the bonds with 
those mentioned on 
the poster. They 
were the same. He 
groaned. 


‘TIME passed. It 
grew dark with- 
in the cage. Mr. 
Beamish thought of 
many things, in- 
cluding gentility and 
its abuses, but al- 
ways his mind came 
back to Macklin, his 
chief. What would 
he say? What would 
he do? Mr. Beamish 
shivered. 

Tragically he told 
the darkness that 
the fault was not 
his, that any man 
might have made 
the mistake. How 
could he know? But 
would Macklin—? 

Therewere just fif- 
teen hours until 
Macklin had to be 
told. Five thousand 
dollars! Fifteen 
hours! After a while Mr. Beamish stood 
up. His scanty hair was damp with 
sweat. But the mild blue eyes were cold 
with resolve and the thin, quivering lips 
were compressed into a bloodless line. 

He turned on the desk light and fingered 
the many keys on his ring. Presently he 
opened the cash drawer under the grille 
and removed a heavy automatic revolver. 
With lips still compressed, he placed the 
weapon in the right hip pocket of his gray 
striped trousers. In a detached way he 
remembered that this was proper. The 
weight seemed terrific. Carefully arrang- 
ing the cutaway over the bulge, Mr. 
Beamish next drew on his neat black over- 
coat. On his perspiring brow he placed 
the familiar black felt hat. Then once 
more he picked up the poster, and held it 
clenched in his hand as he moved to the 
door. 

At the door he stopped and looked at 
the picture of Mr. Clark. A thief! A 
desperate criminal who would stop at 
nothing. Despite his compressed lips, 
Mr. Beamish shivered. The automatic 
which had seemed so heavy and deadly a 
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He found the curb and sat heavily down. The paper package slipped from his loosed 
hands held his throbbing head. The automatic stuck out with aggressive deadlines 


moment ago now seemed weak and foolish 
—like a child’s toy. 

Suddenly he remembered a weapon 
which decorated Macklin’s desk—an ugly 
long-barreled relic of some Western trip. 
Mr. Beamish retraced his steps and sought 
Macklin’s private office. The gun was 
there. He.picked it up and placed it in 
his overcoat pocket. The huge pearl 
handle hung wide and free. But the very 
bulk was comfort. A gun that was a gun! 
But he mustn’t let it show, so he removed 
the weapon from his pocket and wrapped 
it in a convenient newspaper. 


Then he left the office. 
THE night was clear and pleasant. A 


clock in a nearby jewelry emporium an- 
nounced the hour as seven o'clock. Me- 
chanically Mr. Beamish moved with the 
tide of early evening traffic. It was past 
his accustomed dinner hour, but he did 
not feel the need of food. Hunger and 
food were part of another existence. 
Hurrying blithely, a score of care-free 
petus joggled the paper package. Mr. 
eamish hugged it closer after each as- 


sault. If they only knew. Which agan 
brought to mind Macklin. If he knew’ 
How would he take it? Whom would he 
blame? Mr. Beamish was afraid, ternibh 
afraid. 

But somewhere in the throng, among 
the seven hundred thousand souls who 
made up the city, was one man whos 
presence in a good strong jail would an- 
swer Macklin. One man in seven hundred 
thousand! One chance in seven hundred 


-thousand? 


y 


“Hey there! 

Mr. Beamish fell back to the curb as! 
vivid red and white taxi stood almost on 
end before him. 

“Whatsa idea? Tryin’ to get yer harp 
quick?” 

Mr. Beamish said nothing. The «> 
ning before he would have taken th 
number and given the reckless hoodlum 
a sharp piece of his mind. With a mut 
tered curse the man slid his car into ge! 
and shot ahead. 

Mr. Beamish shook himself like a man 
awakening from a sound sleep. “Beat” 
ish,” he snapped, “you quit it! Quit 
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grasp; it opened, and displayed Macklin’s gun. His trembling 


ras 


from between the folds of the cutaway and the vent in his overcoat 


this very second. Use your head. 
Think!” 

As a result of this sharp admonition, 
he did think. Not particularly quickly 
but at least clearly. In the first place, 
there was the address on Windburne 
Boulevard. Seventeen hundred and two. 
It was fictitious, of course. But it was 
something. What was commonly called 


a clue. 


HE BOARDED a trolley car and found 
a seat in the extreme rear. The auto- 
matic in his hip pocket made the sitting 
none too easy. The paper package he 
pressed deep into his lap, lest the wrap- 

ings loosen. Getting off at Windburne 
Boiteoun! he walked south on the curving 
sidewalk. Gradually the numbers in- 
‘creased, and at last he came to 1702. It 
was a large brick house with a wide, 
pleasant lawn. Here and there lights were 
glowing in the interior. 

A trim maid opened the door in re- 
sponse to his ring. 

Mr. Beamish coughed. “I—I beg your 
pardon, but is this—that is, does—I 


” the name was 


am looking for a Mr. 


hard to mouth, “Mr. Randolph Y. 
Clark.” 

“He don’t live here,” the maid said 
coldly. 


“T—I didn’t think he did. That is, I 
hoped he did; but was quite sure he 


didn’t—I—I—” 
The door be- 


“T never heard of him.” 
gan to close. 

“Please!’’ Mr. Beamish held up an 
imploring hand. “He was—that is—he 
is a red-faced man with a gray mustache 
and—and a black derby.” 

“Never saw him.” 

“Does—That is—is there, to your 
knowledge a family about here by the 
name of er-r—Clark?”’ 

“No.” The door began to move again. 

“The name here is—is—?” 

“Martin.” The door was almost closed. 

Mr. Beamish flung one more desperate 
question. 

“By any chance is Mr. Martin a red- 
faced man with a gray mustache—and— 
and a black derby. About forty-one 
years of age, and—” 
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“Mr. Martin is dead. This is Mrs. 


Martin’s residence. Good evening.” 

Mr. Beamish said good evening to the 
closed door. 

Half way back to the car line he came 
to an empty lot. A large boulder stood 
near the curb. He sat down abruptly. 
The automatic dug savagely into his 
flesh. He sighed, and shifted. 

It was to be expected, and yet the dis- 
appointment was keen. “Listen, Beam- 
ish.” he addressed himself savagely. “You 
didn’t really expect a thief to give his 
correct address, did you?” 

He removed his neat black felt hat and 
wiped his brow. With another sigh he 
replaced the handkerchief. It came in 
contact with something larger than a lead 
pencil, and softer. Mr. Beamish had it 
almost out of his pocket before he realized 
that the object was a cigar. The cigar! 
The sixty-center! 


ME: BEAMISH regarded the thing as 
well as the meager light permitted. 
It was long and smooth and glossy and the 
band was a gorgeous affair of red and gold. 
It was pliable to the touch and quite fra- 
grant, as tobacco went. Presently, with 
the aid of a street lamp which suddenly 
flickered, he was able to make out the 
name on the label. La Cordona! It was 
the very brand that Macklin used. And 
they were sixty-centers! In one regard 
at least, Mr. Beamish assured himself 
bitterly, Mr. Clark had spoken the truth. 

Taking a fresh grip on himself he re- 
garded the cigar intently. If—if there 
were only something clinging to the band. 
A scrap of paper—or—or something. But 
there was nothing. 

And then the thing happened: In 
telling Macklin about it at that memo- 
rable supper Mr. Beamish described it as 
nothing more or less than an inspiration. 
As he recalled the inspiration, it was 
as follows: 

“Beamish, sixty-cent cigars are not 
common cigars. Not all cigar stores— 
only the best—can sell them. Sales are in- 
frequent. Recent ones will be remem- 
bered. It is a slim clue, but it is some- 
thing. Get busy!” 

r. Beamish stood at the entrance to 
the lobby of the Hotel Magnificent and 
blinked nervously at the sudden brilliance. 
The long, high room was crowded with 
smiling gentlemen, shrilling boys, and 
gorgeously clad women. Soft music 
drifted out from the main dining-room. 
Surely, if appearances counted for any- 
thing, a room of sixty-centers. 

Holding his paper package close to his 
breast he edged cautiously through the 
brilliance to the cigar counter. man 
and a woman assistant stood behind the 
panel of Italian walnut. Mr. Beamish 
thought the man most genteel, in a rather 
light way. He stepped close. 

“Cigar,” he said. 

The gentleman surveyed Mr. Beamish 
with a slight frown and reached auto- 
matically for a round box in a far corner. 

“None of that,” said Mr. Beamish, “a 
La Cordona. Sixty-cent size.” 

f The gentleman relaxed. “Certainly, 
sir. 
Mr. Beamish selected one at random. 
He accepted forty cents in change from 
his dollar bill—accepted it with a smile. 
With the air of a man performing an act 
born of years of (Continued on page 206) 
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“TIl Never Move Again As Long 


As I Live!” 


That’s what people always tell a moving man when they see their furniture topsy- 
turvy—But most of them do move again, sometimes just from one floor to 
another, sometimes across the street, and sometimes across the continent— 
Three moves in three weeks is the record of one man—Curious things 
that people do when getting out of one home and into another 


OWARD the end of a tremen- 
dously busy day last September— 
a day in which we had moved the 
household belongings of one 

é hundred and eighty-four New 
York families—the excitement around 
our office was suddenly increased by the 
arrival of one of the most flustered indi- 
viduals I have ever seen. 

“Your men got away with my cuckoo 
clock!” he exclaimed. 

“Your what?” 

“My cuckoo clock! It’s a valuable 
heirloom . . . left me by my uncle . . . 
one of the first made . . . wouldn’t take 
a thousand dollars for it—” The words 
were tumbling out so fast that we could 
hardly follow them. 

“But where did you pack it?” I asked. 

“Tn a special box . . . along with the 
glassware. It’s comparatively small and 
has a delicate mechanism; so I had to be 
careful of it. We've opened the box I put 
it in, and gone through all the other 
china, bric-à-brac, and living-room fur- 
nishings. It’s gone, I tell you; it’s gone!” 

I asked one of my assistants to 
return home with the man and see 
if he could locate the missing 
piece. Upon their arrival they 
spent more than an hour search- 
ing boxes and bundles. 

“Ts everything unpacked now?” 
our representative finally asked. 

“All but a barrel of kitchen 
ware—merely pots and pans— 
which I’m going to leave until 
my wife gets here in the morning. 77 
She was so tired with the moving 
she went to her sister’s to stay overnight.” 

Our man suggested that it might be 
wise to examine this barrel, too. 

“You certainly don’t expect to find the 
clock there!’ protested the householder. 
“ Anyway, I remember distinctly putting 
it in this box with the glassware.” 

“Well, we'd better take a look.” 

Together they ripped the cover from 
the barrel, pulled out pots and kettles and 
saucepans, until they came to the very 
bottom. And there, beneath the capa- 
cious protection of a dishpan, was the 
missing heirloom. 

“Suffering bearcats!” gasped the owner. 
“I remember now. I was just going to 
pack the clock, had it in my hand, when 
the gas man arrived to disconnect the 
meter. I had to go down in the basement 
with him to show him where the meter 
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was; so I put the clock in this barrel for 
rotection while we were there. I must 
hie clean forgotten it when I came back.” 

This incident was not at all unusual. 
“Moving day” seems to be a time that 
tries the wits and poise of the best of 
folks. In the excitement of uprooting it- 
self from familiar quarters, human nature 
gets particularly flighty. 

One of our most curious experiences 
happened about two years ago: A few 
days after we had finished moving the 
household goods of a prominent broker 


from his New York apartment to a house 
that he had just built in the suburbs he 
presented a claim for seven hundred dol- 
lars, to cover a number of suits and over- 
coats all of which, he declared, had been 
removed from his trunks while his be- 
longings were in transit. 


LL of our men are carefully picked and 

we have never found any of them to be 
dishonest. So, after a thorough investi- 
gation, we refused to pay the claim. The 
case came to court. The man swore that 
he had taken the clothing off the racks; 
and his wife swore that she had packed 
it in certain trunks. Both testified that it 
was missing when the trunks were opened. 
The jury decided the case in our favor, 
mainly because the man and his wife had 
been forced to admit that the trunks, 


And there, beneath 
a dishpan, was the 
missing heirloom 


By John H. Coughlin 


when opened, were so full that it would 
have been almost impossible to crowd the 
missing garments into them. 

Fully two months after the trial, the 
broker received a telephone call from the 
superintendent of the house he had 
vacated. 


WE HAVE just leased yourold apart- 

ment,” said the superintendent, 
“and the new tenants want to know if 
you aren’t ready to take away all those 
suits and overcoats you left in the big 
bedroom closet.” 

An hour later the broker was checking 
over his wardrobe. Not a single thing 
was missing. He came to me with one of 

the most contrite countenances I have 

ever seen a human being wear. 
“Don’t apologize,” I reassured him. 

“Stranger things than that have hap- 

pened in the moving-day rush. I never 

doubted for a minute that you and 

your wife thought you had packed 
those things. But don't 
you feel you really ought 
to sehand the money we 
spent in defending the 
case?” 

“You bet I will!” he 
said, ‘‘provided you'll 
promise never to tell the 
story so that I can be 
identified. If some of my 
friends got hold of it | 
should never hear the last 
of it.” 

On the whole, we find 
that men are easier to 
deal with than women. They are likely 
to be more reasonable and less inclined to 
get flustered when things go wrong. 

ut when a man is genuinely wnreason- 
able, he rides his particular contrariness 
even further than does an unreasonable 
woman. 

The most fussy individual we ever came 
across was an artist whose furniture we 
moved from a studio near Washington 
Square to an up-town apartment. He had 
a strange idea that the proper way to 
proceed was to stack all the furniture in 
the yard of the studio building before 
beginning to load the vans. In that way, 
he contended, the men could more in- 
telligently select the various pieces for 
packing. 

“Do as he says; he’s eccentric and it’s 
best to humor him,” his wife whispered 
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to one of our men. 

Hardly had the last 
piece been brought 
out into the yard 
when a terrific thun- 
derstorm broke, al- 
most without warn- 
ing. The valuable 
furniture, expensive hang- 
ings, rugs, pictures, and 
other art objects, were 
drenched in the thirty- 
minute deluge that fol- 
lowed. Our men covered 
them as best they could, 
but there wasn’t enough 
tarpaulin available to do 
much good. 

Naturally, under the 
circumstances, we refused 
to entertain the artist’s 
claim for damage; but we 
did haul his water-soaked 
belongings to our warehouse, dry them 
out, and repair them as best we could. 
Even at that, I suppose the damage due 
to his strange whim cost him at least a 
thousand dollars. 

Most of us seem to think that—despite 
our lack of experience—we can run 
another man’s job better than he can. 
And people whom the moving man meets 
are, of course, victims of this same general 
delusion. 

I recall a New York architect who en- 
gaged us to move his belongings to his new 
home, a considerable distance up the Hud- 
son River. This man insisted on directing 
how every single article should be loaded. 
After the job was over, he called up to 
inquire why we had made two van loads 
instead of one. 

“Because you supervised the job!” 
he was told. “You pointed out where, 
when, and how every piece was to go. 
If you had permitted our men to use their 
own judgment they probably could have 
got everything into one load.” 

This man’s bill was two hundred and 
sixty dollars. If he had been a little less 
officious and stubborn, he would have had 
to pay only half of that amount. 


WHILE the actual loading of the vans 
may beleft safely tothe moving man, 
there are many ways in which the family 
can cooperate to advantage. We find 
some indifferent folks, who make 
no preparation at all for the 
coming of the movers. We have 
known them to stroll off to the 
motion-picture theatre, and even 
to leave the breakfast dishes on 
the table. Some people are care- 
less enough to ‘put their valuable 
jewels on dressing-table trays for 
the moving men to handle. Of 
course these folks would present 
a prompt claim for damages 
if anything chanced to be miss- 


in 
owever, most people take 
moving very seriously. They 
work for days getting ready for 
it, and by the time our men 
arrive the strain is beginning to 
tell on them. When it’s all over 
they are “all in.” 

“Tl never move again as long 
as I live!” is a remark we always 
hear. The women generally say 
that; and if the man of the house 


A mad scramble ensued as the angry and per- 
spiring roomers sought to retrieve their treasures 
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“The wretch took my poll parrot away with her!” 


is around, he will add the companion 
statement, “Well, I hope we are settled 
for good this time.” . 

hey mean it, too—at the moment. 
But sometimes the very people who have 
made the most fuss about moving will 
become dissatisfied within a few months, 
send for us again, and go through the 
whole process, from taking down the cur- 
tains to repeating the old reliable state- 
ments. 


HE owner of household goods should 

pack them carefully beforehand and re- 
main at home to give necessary (not un- 
necessary) instructions to the men. A 
valuable painting may look to the un- 
tutored eye like a five-and-ten-cent-store 
product. A rickety antique chair may 
need extra attention to prevent further 
damage. Unlocked drawers may fall out 
and their contents be lost if the men are 
not warned. A packed box, containing 
china or cut glass may have no mark on 
its exterior to indicate that its contents 
are fragile, and require careful handling. 
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ones, times a famil 


The job of moving can be made much 
simpler and less exacting if you go about 
it systematically. It is wise to send a 
postal card to all the firms with whom 
you have charge accounts, as well as to 
the grocer, butcher, milkman, and laundry- 
man telling each of them of your change 
of address. Remember that your fire and 
burglary insurance policies will have to be 
changed. Notice should also be given to 
the newsdealer and the publishers of the 
magazines to which you subscribe. Elec- 
tric light, telephone, and gas companies 
must be notified to discontinue service at 
your old residence and to begin it at the 
new. Don’t put these things off until the 
last minute, or you will be sure to forget 
some of them. 

China, glassware, and bric-à-brac 
should be carefully wrapped and packed 
in barrels. Heavy books and linens are 
more easily handled in small boxes. Put 
your valuables under lock and key, or 
else carry them with you. Moreover, it 
is a good plan to have your new residence 
ARE p aired, and heated before you 
move in. Many people have caught 
serious colds in a house or apartment 
where dampness had accumulated during 
a considerable period of non-occupancy. 


HAVE known our men to reach a house 

at the early hour set by its occupants, 
only to find the family peacefully sleep- 
ing. Sometimes they are compelled to 
loaf around for an hour or more while 
a leisurely breakfast is served. We 
have allotted a couple of hours to that 
job, and have another 
moving scheduled for the 
same crew at the end of 
that time. Because of the 
delay in getting the first 
family started, the second 
family may be kept on 
pins and needles until 
noon. 
|! We find that it speeds 
up the work to move 
household furnishings by 
the hour. Under this ar- 
rangement the man 
who has to foot the 
bill is directly inter- 
ested in saving as much 
time as possible. Some- 
leaving 
an apartment house has 
(Continued on page 204) 
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How Wild Animals Earn Their 
Board and Lodging 


“Nature has no ladies and gentlemen of leisure,” says H. E. Anthony, well-known 
naturalist—Some animals are engineers, some travelers, some miners, 
and at least one is a tradesman—Stories of their 
problems and how they meet them 


NE crisp autumn morning a 
Wyoming farmer awoke to 
find the seared grass all about 
his house sparkling with frost, 
as though someone had come 

in the night and scattered tiny crystals 
with a prodigal hand. 

“The frost is on the ‘punkin, old 
lady,” he said to his wife, “and I’m going 
out to get a big one so’s we can have some 
pumpkin pie for dinner next Sunday.” 

He walked over 
to a nearby field, 
looked around at 
the golden pump- 
kins and selected 
one that was par- 
ticularly fine. Stoop- 
ing to pick it up, he 
set himself to lift a 
weight of a good 
many pounds, but 
he jerked upright in 
a hurry, for that 
pumpkin didn’t 
weigh more than 
three or four pounds. 
Andwhen he gripped 
it tightly, it crushed 
in his hands. 

For a moment he 
stood looking at the 
thing in amazement, 
and then he saw the 
telltale hole in the 
ground right where 
the pumpkin had 
rested. e knew 
what had happened 
—a pocket gopher 
had beat him to it. 

Across the field 
the farmer saw several other small holes, 
and from these he guessed the distance the 
little animal miner had traveled in order to 
get the meat out of that purpen. For 
thirty feet or more the gopher had dug his 
way underground, always heading straight 
for his objective, but stopping once in a 
while, to excavate side tunnels slanting 
up to the surface, out of which he expelled 
the loose earth. 

This digging represented an enormous 
amount of intelligent and skilled work 
for an animal no larger than a squirrel. 
Probably several days before his feast the 
little artisan had stuck his head out of 
the ground, spied the pumpkin and 
started digging toward it; and at the very 
moment the farmer stood there saying 
uncomplimentary things under his breath 
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that same gopher was digging away in 
some other direction looking for more 
food. 

This story was told to me by H. E. 
Anthony, associate curator of mammals 
for the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. For fifteen years 
he has been studying the animals of North 
and South America, and this example of 
industry and thrift came to his attention 
on one of his trips to the West. Though 


This picture of H. E. Anthony, associate curator of mammals of the Ameri- à 
can Museum of Natural History, was made in the jungles of Central his 


America. Back in camp after a day’s study in the matted forests, he is 
writing an account of what he has seen. He is wearing a beard, he explains, 
because he forgot to take a razor on this trip. Mr. Anthony, a native of 
Oregon, has been a member of the museum ’s staff for twelve years. His ex- 
plorationshave taken him from the tropics to the frozen regions of the north 


still a young man, Mr. Anthony has been 
on scores of hunting and exploration ex- 
peditions, covering the territory from the 
frozen regions of the north to the tropics 
of South America, and from ocean to 
ocean. He is large, robust, and genial, 
with a genuine love for nature and na- 
ture’s creatures. 


'THE story about the pocket gopher 
made me curious to know whether ani- 
mals have occupations, and whether they 
work regularly for “board and lodging.” 

“ Do they have to work in various ways 
as we do,” I asked Mr. Anthony, “in 
order to make a living?” 

“You bet they do,” he replied, “and 
their motives are about the same as yours. 
If you want something to eat and some- 


where to stay, you must work. It’s the 
same with them, for nature hasn’t any 
ladies and gentlemen of leisure. The 
struggle to get along is always present in 
the animal world and, in order to survive, 
many of them have learned how to work 
pretty skillfully, and have learned the 
value of saving, too. 

“Some animals are engineers, some are 
miners, some travelers, some hunters, and 
one is a sort of tradesman, while another 
is a harvester. 

“That gopher, for 
instance, was an 
expert miner. Some- 
where near the field 
he had an under- ` 
ground home con- 
nected with the 
outside world b 
several tunnels. He 
always lives under 
the ground, coming 
to the surface now 
and then to spot a 
new supply of food. 
Then he digs to the 
food, comes up and 
fills his cheek pock- 
ets, and hurries back 
along his subway 
tube to the main 
living-room of his 
house. There he 
dumps the food from 
pockets, eats 
what he wants, and 
stores away the 
balance. 

“These pockets, 
by the way, serve 
the same protective 
purpose that cud-chewing does with some 
of the grazing animals. I have seen deer 
feeding on the plains where they could be 
found very easily by a puma or a bear. 
Obviously, the longer they grazed out 
there the greater the risk they ran. 
they followed the ‘safety first’ idea, 
swallowed their food in a preliminary sort 
of way, and then disappeared into a 
thicket to chew it in peace and quiet.” 

“You spoke of an animal tradesman,” 
I said. ‘What sort of a fellow is he?” 

“To answer that, I’ll tell you another 
story. Several of us were camping in the 
Oregon*woods one summer, sleeping in an 
abandoned cabin. An old trapper who 
was with us took two coins from his 
pocket one night and put them on the 
table. The next morning his money 
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was gone. Two 
nights later, some 
more money disap- 
peared, and this 
time it was taken 
from one of the 
trappers pockets. 
rtunately for 
our peace of mind, 
all of us had a com- 
mon theory about 
that money, be- 
cause the marauder 
had left us a clue. 
On the table from 
which the coins were 
taken we found a 
stick, and near the 
trousers that had 
been rifled was a 
rag. Having this 
evidence to start 
with, we hunted all 
around the cabin 
for the nest of a 
trade rat. After a 
while we found it, 
and, sure enough, 
in that nest was the 
missing money! 
“The trade rat 
is a very indus- 
trious fellow about 
the size of a squirrel. 
He builds a home 
almost large enough to accommodate a 
small bear, and in it he stores all kinds of 
food. But he has a human weakness—he 
can’t resist anything that glitters! 


E WILL carry off your watch and 
chainif you leave them in an exposed 
rplace; but he will leave you a stick, an 
iron bolt, a nut, or something else in ex- 
change. The swapping is always done on 
his own terms, and without consulting 
you. 
Yet he is an honest little fellow, in his 
own way, for he never takes anything 
without leaving something in its place. 
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A family of prairie dogs enjoying a square meal. These wonderful little 
animals, native to the southwestern part of the United States, are tire- 
less workers. They dig out excellent homes, live in their own well- 
regulated neighborhoods, and carry savings accounts in the form of 
stored-up food. Among themselves they are chatty and friendly; but the 
appearance of any outsider causes them to dive quickly into their dens 


“Of course his motive is to gather stuff 
he needs, but his enthusiasm runs away 
with his judgment when he sees something 
that looks pretty. To be turned loose in a 
jewelry store would be his idea of a good 
time, and there again he 
shows a human trait. He is 
a hard worker, a good home 
builder, and he keeps a well- 
stocked pantry; but with 
all his energy and thrift’ he 
has a streak of the imprac- 
tical. He is like the man 
who works awfully hard, 
and then sinks his money 
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The beaver (in the circle) is a source of constant wonder to all who study 


him. 


With no better equipment than a set of good teeth, a ‘‘handy”’ pair 


of forepaws, and a rudder-like tail, he performs engineering feats that 
are truly remarkable. (Above) A comical but thrifty little creature known 
as the kangaroo rat, whose home is in the arid plains of the South- 


west. 


He is a blue-ribbon winner both as a broad and high jumper 
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in stock certificates 
that are beautifully 
embossed, but other- 
wise no good. 

“The kangaroo 
rat is another ani- 
mal with a combi- 
nation of human 
virtues and human 
weaknesses. He is 
a home builder, and 
a food storer, but he 
is vain. And it is 
his tail that he is 
vain about! 

“I had one of 
these rats one sum- 
mer and was making 
a pet of him. A 
frend who was 
staying with me 
reached down one 
day and picked ie 
up by shies tail. 
never saw an egal 

et madder! My 
riend turned him 
loose, and straight- 
way that rat reared 
up on his hind legs, 
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took his precious 
tail in his front 
paws, which are 


really hands, and 
looked it over from 
end to end to be sure that no damage had 
been done. Then he smoothed it out care- 
fully, and with an air of offended dignity 
hopped away. 

“There really is some excuse for his 
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vanity, for his tail serves two purposes— 
it is useful and ornamental. It is tufted, 
and when he makes his long leaps he uses 
it as a rudder. 

“ Another funny thing about him is his 
curiosity. He will hop up to the edge ot 
your camp, sit on his hind legs, and give 
the situation the once over. As he sits 
there you can take a switch and strike at 
him laterally, but he is so quick that he 
will jump over the switch, land right back 
where he jumped from, and continue his 
inspection of the camp.’ 

“What is the fastest working animal 
you ever saw?” I asked, and without a 
moment’s hesitation Mr. "Anthony replied 
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that a badger is the 
champion worker when 
he wants to be. 


“(YNE day my father 
and I were walking 
across a field,” he said, 
“when we saw a badger 
out hunting for his break- 
fast. Badgers are meat 
eaters, and they like the 
smaller animals that live 
underground. This one 
had found a gopher hole 
and was digging the 
occupant out. We were 
amazed at the speed ’ 
with which he dug; but 
our wonder increased 
when the badger, hear- 
ing or feeling us coming 
toward him, put extra 
effort into his steam- 
shovel claws and threw 
up a regular little geyser 
of dirt three feet high. 
It took us five or six 
minutes to come up to 
him, and by then he 
must have been several feet underground! 

A badger is about the size of a fox 
terrier, though heavier. To look at him 
you would never imagine that he is one 
of the most skilled of the animal workmen. 
He doesn’t know how to do a great many 
things, but in his specialty, which is dig- 
ging, he takes the blue ribbon. I have 
heard of an instance where a strong man 
with a spade tried to keep up with a 
badger, but it was an uneven race, the 
man coming out a poor second. 

“Skilled diggers are not at all uncom- 
mon in nature,” Mr. 
Anthony wenton. “There 
is the prairie dog, a 
gossipy little citizen of 
the Western plains. He 
doesn’t like solitude at 
all, so lives with a. group 
of his fellows. He be- 
gins his den at an angle 
of about forty-five de- 
grees, and continues at 
that slant until several 
feet underground, when 
he turns and digs parallel 
with the surface. Fin- 
ally he comes to a point 
that strikes him as being 


starve. 
Anthony had 
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The Rocky Mountain goat, as his name implies, makes his home in the 
mountains of western United Stites. The more inaccessible the crags 
and peaks, the better he likes them. Though hunters pursue him with un- 
common zeal, he has managed to escape complete extinction because of 
his wariness, and his ability to get a living where most animals would 
It was in an effort to bag a Rocky Mountain goat that Mr. 
one of his two most thrilling experiences as an explorer 
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far enough, and here he hollows out his 
living quarters. The loose earth is taken 
out and piled in a circle about the entrance 
of the den. This is a protection against 
flooding, and it also makes a nice little 
terrace upon which the home owner can 
sit and look about to see what’s what and 
who’s coming. 

“Sometimes prairie dogs run around 
from one little pile of earth to another, 
chattering like a crowd of people at an 
afternoon tea, and again they will sit 
perfectly still and erect. But at the 
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(Above) The badger, an 
animal that has to dig 
for a living. He feeds on 
burrowing creatures, and 
when going after one he 
throws up a little geyser 
of earth. (Left) A wol- 
verine, largest of the 
American fur bearers. In 
Canada and the Rockies, 
where he lives, he is re- 
garded as one of the 
shrewdest of animals. 
(Right) A grizzly bear, 
native of western Amer- 
ica, and the most for- 
midable of the bear 
family. His courage is so 
great that he is often 
reckless in displaying it 
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slightest alarm they dive 
out of sight into their 
dens. 

“Ground squirrels are 
are also fine diggers, and 
even a tree squirrel will 
scratch a hole to hide 
nuts in. But he often 
forgets where he put the 
nuts, or has so much 
food that he doesn’t 
need to dig them all up, 
and so, unconsciously, 
he is a reforester, the 
nuts planted by him 
developing into trees. 

“The animals I have 
told you about,” con- 
tinued Mr. Anthony, 
“are not at all spectac- 
ular, but they have three 
great virtues: energy, 
ingenuity, and foresight. 
They are like everyday 
sort of men, intent upon 
making a comfortable 
living. 

“T spoke of an animal 
harvester. He isn’t ex- 
actly a farmer, because he doesn’t plant 
anything, but he does harvest and cure a 
crop of grass. He is the coney, and I met 
him in the Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho. 
He looks like a small rabbit, but has more 
sense than any rabbit I ever saw. Vegeta- 
tion is scarce where he lives, but the coney 
manages to keep in good health and spirits. 

His home is in the loose rocks, and un- 
der these he stores his supply of grass for 
the coming winter. Green grass packed 
away would rot, but dried grass will keep 
indefinitely. So the coney gnaws down 
his crop, puts it on the 
face of a rock, and when 
the sun has dried it, takes 
it in.” 


i ORKING like a 
beaver” is an ex- 
pression most of us have 
heard since we were 
children. So I asked Mr. 
Anthony if the beaver 
really deserves his great 
reputation for energy. 
“He surely does,” was 
the answer. “He is the 
most industrious animal 
(Continued on page 92) 


The Dangerous Age- 
And How to Get Past It 


It comes between forty and fifty—It is not due to nervous or mental troubles, but 
to infections in the teeth, tonsils, or other parts of the body, which 
may attack and disable you at any time of life—Ten 
commandments for guarding your health 


An interview with Dr. Henry A. Cotton 


Director of the New Jersey State Hospital, at Trenton, N. J. 


Reported by Herbert Waring 


OME timeago, the wife of a lawyer 
with whom I was slightly ac- 
quainted came to see me about 
her husband. She thought he 
was seriously ill; but he refused 

to consult a doctor. It appeared that he 


symptom of a definite physical ailment, 
very often of such toxic conditions as I 
shall describe in this article. 

After the lawyer’s wife had interested 
me in his case, I met him socially several 
times and took occasion to describe to him 


The X-ray disclosed the fact that he 
had six badly infected teeth. None of 
them had an abscess at the roots, but the 
infection was diffused extensively through- 
out the gums. This alone was sufficient to 
account for his condition; but it was 


had been examined severa 
times in recent years, but 
had been told that he was 
suffering from nothing more 
than occasional high blood 
pressure. He had arrived 
at the conclusion that if 
there was anything wrong 
with him it was something 
the doctors did not know 
about. 

Many things had hap- 
pened to convince his wife 
that he was in need of 
medical care. For one 
thing, he had begun to 
spend money recklessly and 
to make bad investments. 
At that very time he was 
borrowing thirty thousand 
dollars to put into a scheme 
that was obviously un- 
sound; but he would not lis- 
ten to advice. 

Formerly he had been 
considerate and liberal with 
his wife and children. Now 
he had become irritable, 
and was neglecting to su 
ply even necessaries. He 
was as irritable and domi- 
neering with his associ- 
ates in his law firm as he 
was at home. He even 
had refused to advise with 
them concerning a brief 
that was of vital concern to 
them all. In a charitable 
institution of which he was 
the head he was causing 
trouble by giving erratic 
and dictatorial orders one 


Your Worries Are More Physical 
Than Mental 


“QCNCE we thought,” says Doctor Cotton, “that 
worry was the cause of bad health, and doubt- 
less you at some time have been advised to ‘stop worry- 
ing.” To-day we know that worrying is a symptom, 
one of the commonest signs, of infection. We do not 
now look upon worry, fear, and anxiety as causes of 


“acute nervous and mental diseases. e know that 


these things, which were supposed to cause disease, are 
the result of disease. 

“There was a time when, if you went to a physician 
with your symptoms of fatigue, irritability, and in- 
ability to concentrate, he might have looked you over, 
and then, being unable to discover any definite ailment, 
he might have said, ‘You're neurotic! Pull yourself 
together! These symptoms are merely the result of 
nervousness!’ 

“Under such conditions to-day, the progressive phy- 
sician would recognize a danger signal; for these are the 
very symptoms that require the most thorough and de- 


liberate search for the underlying cause. In many . 


cases, the search has to be made with the aid of the 
X-ray and laboratory processes; it must be made by 
specialists trained to recognize the meaning of the con- 
ditions found. 
“Many 


ple think that we are all bound to experi- 
ence some kind of a breakdown as we advance in years, 
owing to the wear and tear of daily life. The fact is 
that we are made for work, and we can bear up under 
the storms and stresses life brings without weakening if 
we keep ourselves free from infections.” 


further found that his ton- 
sils were infected. 

A culture made from the 
bacteria in his tonsils 
showed that quantities of 
poisons were being thrown 
out from these organs. 
These poisons affect the 
digestion and may per- 
manently injure the stom- 
ach. hey put a strain 
upon the heart and circula- 
tion; and in course of time 
are sure to affect the mental 
powers. 

The lawyer was shown 
X-ray pictures of normal 
tissues surrounding normal 
teeth. With these I had 
him compare the pictures of 
his own teeth. The dif- 
ference is not one to be 
understood by any except 
the specialist;sbut I wanted 
to impress upon him that 
there were definite reasons 
for the advice I gave him. 
He consented to have the 
infected teeth and tonsils 
removed. 

Within three days the 
mental excitement to which 
he had been subject had 
diminished. Two weeks lat- 
er he spoke to me jestingly 
about the stubbornness that 
had made him refuse treat- 
ment. Within a month he 
was well on the road to 
recovery. He saw the ab- 
surdity of the kind of 


investments he had been 


day, and countermanding them the next. some of the things we recently have making. His obstinacy vanished, and his 
reviously he had never taken more learned about certain kinds of infection. 


than an occasional glass of any intoxicat- Although he seemed interested, he ap- 


temper returned. 
One of my patients was a man who oc- 


ing guer, - Now he was drinking heav- parently did not apply to himself what I cupied an important banking position, 
ly. And I may say here that indulgence told him. A few weeks later he developed and also had heavy responsibilities as 


in alcohol is often looked 


cause of a man’s troubles when, in fact, obliged to go to bed. 
the craving for drink is frequently a suaded to have an X-ray examination. 


Then he was per- had 


upon as the such a high temperature that he was trustee under the will of his father. He 
n happily married for five years. 
For a year or two (Continued on page 163) 
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The House the Rug Built 


A story of a young couple that “flew too high” 
By Doris Gow Patterson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


HEY were spoken of as a “‘sen- 

sible couple.” They worked side 

by side in the Bureau of Income 

ax without any maudlin display 

of their affection. No one knew, 

of course, that sunlight striking on the 

red-gold of Miss Dutton’s hair could dis- 

tract Mr. Tufts and hopelessly muddle his 

computations, or that when he tapped 

carelessly on the desk with his pencil he 

was broadcasting “I love vou” to the 
young lady at the files. 

Uncle Sam was appre- 
ciating Ted tothe amount 
of twenty-eight hundred 
and eighty dollars an- 
nually when they became 
engaged, and the dia- 
mond was undeniably 
in good taste, neither too 
large nor too small. 
Both were gloriously sure 
that they were starting 
wisely; so much saner 
than Jack and Hilda, a 
couple in the Division 
who had married almost 
on impulse and on noth- 
ing else two years before. 

here were now three 
thousand dollars credited 
under the name of Theo- 
dore Tufts in the Dupont 
Bank—fifteen hundred 
for cash payment on a 
house stan equal sum 
for furniture. The five 
hundred dollars in Lib- 
erty bonds they would 
not touch. All the table 
linen was hemmed and . 
Janet was initialing the 
last half-dozen towels. 
By marrying in Feb- 
ruary they could take 
advantage of the Jan- 
uary sales. 

They had never talked 
ot buying an Oriental 
rug; it is doubtful if 
either had ever thought 
of it. Long before Jan- 
et’s left hand wore the 
sparkling sign that she 
was to become Mrs. 
Theodore Tufts, Janet 
knew that Ted wanted a 
John Hancock desk, and 
a brick fireplace in the 
living-room, and Ted 
had discovered that Jan- 
et “simply adored” gate- 
leg tables and “those 
little Martha Washing- 
ton sewing cabinets.” 
Yet when they saw the 
rug on the wall in Ander- 
son Brothers, Furnishers 
of Homes, the late after- 
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noon sun lighting up the imperial gold and 
deepening the royal blue, it seemed the 
one thing in the world they had always 
wanted. 

“Oh, Ted, isn’t it gorgeous!” 

They gazed in awe at the rug, entranced 
by the luster of the thick velvet nap, the 
queer gold figures on the plain dark 
ground. 

“Ted—wouldn’t you love it?” 

Janet was seeing the rich covering on a 
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polished parquet floor in the soft glow of a 
shaded lamp, enhanced by old mahogany, 
velour, and satin. She gave Ted’s arm a 
little squeeze. He was suddenly aware of 
the loveliness of her copper-colored hair 
against the deep blue of the rug. He cauld 
not become accustomed to the wonder of 
her loving him.: 

“Do you want it, Jan?” 

“Why, Ted, we couldn’t. How could 
we possibly buy a rug like that?” 


When she opened her eyes Ted was sitting in the wing 
from his mouth and came to rest with his hand over the 
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“There’s Aunt Marana’s check. She 
said it was for the house.” 

A stately middle-aged salesman who 
was approaching appraised their suscepti- 
bility at a glance. 

“Something in Chinese rugs?” he ques- 
tioned affably. “That one? Two-ninety- 
five. Reduced from five hundred.” 

Afterward they remembered that the 
“‘two-ninety-five” had slipped from his 
tongue as lightly as if it had been two 
dollars and ninety-five cents. He had an 
air of having grown up among Oriental 


rugs. 

Tenet first impulse was to take Ted by 
the hand and run. Three hundred dollars 
ought to buy rugs for the whole house! 
But you could hardly admit that to the 
dour, self-possessed salesman, and they 
listened respectfully while he pointed out 
the merits of the rug. 

When he had made it very plain that 
no one in his right mind could afford to 
neglect such a bargain, he discreetly 


withdrew and left them alone to decide. 

“How about. it, Jan?” Ted was enthu- 
siastic. He had already decided. 

“It’s a pile of money, Ted. But it’s 
true, as he said, with a rug like that you 
wouldn’t need so many other things.” 

“And it really isn’t costing us any- 
thing,” reasoned Ted, “if we use the three 
hundred from Aunt Marana. Just a wed- 
ding present. 
fellows we’ ve started off with an imported 
rug! 

“Oh, let’s not tell them,” bubbled Janet. 
“They’ll be all the more surprised when 
they see it.” 


THE world had changed when Janet and 
Ted stepped out into F Street. The buy- 
ing of the rug had marked a turning-point. 
They were no longer boy and girl-in love, 
they were man and woman embarking on 
a splendid venture. There is something 
very wonderful about starting a home, 
whether it is begun in a two-room apart- 


chair, smoking. The red glow of the cigar moved slowly 
arm of the chair. How ghastly and haggard he looked! 


Gosh, wait till I tell the ` 
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ment or an honest-to-goodness house, anc 
Janet and Ted felt the thrill of it. 

A new buoyancy was in their steps a: 
they skirted the White House grounds or 
the way to a cafeteria. During suppe! 
they decided that perhaps the seven- 
thousand-dollar house in Takoma Park 
wasn’t just what they wanted. It wa: 
“‘cheap-looking,” Janet thought. 

“I couldn’t bear to put our rug in ; 
house like that.” And Ted agreed i 
wouldn’t do. 

“Well, Ill tell Chambers we'd like tc 
have a look at his new place. They, say 
he wants only what it cost him.” Cham: 
bers, one of the high-salaried- men in the 
Division, was being transferred to Chi 
cago. : 

“Why, Ted Tufts!”— Janet was frankly 
amazed—“it would be foolish even tc 
think of living in Chevy Chase!” 

“Rats! There’s nothing in Chevy 
Chase too good for you,” he avowed ovel 
his frosted lemon pie. 

“Silly,” she chided 
but her eyes adored. 

They were only twen- 
ty-three and twenty- 
seven. 


THE Chevy Chase 
house proved worthy 
of the select suburb 
Colonial in style, it stooc 
well back on a large 
wooded lot, and was a: 
far above the Takomz 
Park bungalow as ar 
Oriental rug is above < 
homemade one. 

“It’s real New Eng: 
land,” declared Janet 
jumping out of Mr 
Chambers’s car. The 
green shutters and win- 
dow boxes, the simple 
doorway with the wid 
brick step and bay 
bushes on either side de 
lighted her. 

“And the darling little 
knocker, Ted!” 

But Ted was wonder. 
ing how far his miserable 
fifteen hundred dollar: 
would go on a house like 
this. Janet had beer 
right, they  shouldn’ 
have thought of it. ` 

“Im afraid it’s going 
to be a little high for us 
Mr. Chambers,” he con: 
fessed with embarrass 
ment. The older mar 
was waving then 
through the door. 

“Forget it, Tufts, for- 
get it. If you like the 
house, Pll see that the 
terms are right. In 
mighty fond of the place 
planned and built it my 
self, and Pd like tc 
know you had it.” 

It was: the kind o 
house every girl dream: 
of, but few dare hope tc 
have. Gleaming whit 
paint and parquet floors 
delicately tinted wall: 
with silvered fixtures 
Janet exclaimed witł 
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new pleasure at each doormat, The 
living-room would show off their rug 
beautifully; she spoke as if the house were 
theirs already. 

In their delené it must be said that 
they would never have done it had not 
Mr. Chambers made such an exceptional 
offer. His price was unheard of in that 
neighborhood. The house on the adjoining 
land had recently sold for twenty thou- 
sand dollars, the one across the street for 
twenty-two. He was asking only fifteen 
thousand dollars, and would take a cash 
payment as small as twenty-five hundred. 
[hey sat down together in the breakfast 
nook and figured it out approximately on 
the back of an envelope. One hundred 
dollars a month would carry it. 


FTER Mr. Chambers had driven them 
back toJanet’s rooming-house, and said 
to let him know in the morning, they went 
over their calculations again. It was sur- 
risingly clear and simple when seen in 
Black and white. To the original house 
fund they added the five hundred in 
Liberty bonds and five hundred taken 
from the furniture money. That made the 
necessary twenty-five hundred. The one 
hundred dollars a month offered no difh- 
culty; subtracted from Ted’s monthly 
salary it left one hundred and forty. 
Forty would cover the food—Janet had 
read some place that it should—and the 
remaining hundred would more than meet 
other expenses. 

“You’ve cut the furniture down to a 
thousand,” Ted reminded; but Janet had 
taken care of that. i 

“There’ll be four hundred dollars left 
when my suit and the announcements are 
paid for, and we’ll have to make fourteen 
hundred do.” 

He was horrified at the thought of using 
her savings, but she said that was “‘silly,’ 
and that there was no place she’d rather 
put her money than into her home. 

Ted took the next day off to do business 
with Mr. Chambers at the bank, and with 
no small pride Janet told the office that 
they were “buying in Chevy Chase.” 

“You should have seen their faces, Ted. 
Everyone said, ‘Really!’ or, ‘Isn’t that 
great!’ All except Mr. Palmer; you know 
how crabby, he is, he said, ‘H’m, flyin’ 
pretty high, ain’t cher?’” Ted laughed as 
she mimicked the old man. 

Picking out the furniture at Anderson’s 
wasalark. Janet resigned on the fifteenth 
of January and Ted asked for three days’ 
leave. They were nonplused to discover 
how much good furniture cost, even at a 
sale, but Ted said the best would be the 
cheapest in the end. The younger Mr. 
Anderson assisted them, and took special 
interest in pointing out what was in keep- 
ing with their rug. Always the rug was 
the standard. hen Janet demurred 
and apologetically mentioned’ fourteen 
hundred as their limit,-he protested that 
he should be very much offended if they 
did not make use of the deferred-pay- 
ment method. Their very best customers 
purchased that way. 

The stigma of “buying on the instal- 
ment plan” was hidden under the cloak 
of the new name, and when the last fur- 
nishing had been selected their debt to 
Anderson Brothers was six hundred dol- 
lars, to be canceled by monthly payments 
of twenty-five. There was satisfaction, 
however, in giving a Chevy Chase address. 
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By Saturday, the twenty-seventh, 
everything was ready. pees had brought 
out the last of the towels and napkins and 
Ted was coming for her at five. 

She sank deep in the high-back wing 
chair in the living-room and moved her 
feet caressingly on the rug. For the first 
time since her mind had been occupied 
with the house and furniture she thought 
about their wedding. On Thursday they 
would leave for Baltimore, where Doctor 
Dwight, Ted’s father’s classmate and 
their friend, would marry them. After 
that there was a little out-ot-the-way inn 
where, until Sunday night, they would 
hide from all but each other and enjoy 
the peace and freedom of country roads 
and hills. They had decided to do this, 
rather than visit New York or Richmond, 
and save the rest of Ted’s annual leave 
until summer. 

“Why run about on trains to see cities 
and tall buildings,” she had asked him 
naively, “when you know—you’ll see 
nothing but me?” _ 

And Ted had lifted her face between his 
hands and answered with an intentness 
that almost frightened her: 

“You said it, Janet.” 

In that, they were wiser than they knew. 

Remembering it now brought other 
thoughts, vague apprehensions that come 
to every girl in some quiet hour preceding 
marriage. A week from to-day her status 
would be radically changed. Instead of 
Janet Dutton, an actual entity for 
twenty-three years, there would be Mrs. 
Tufts, a dim, uncertain person, hidden 
behind a man’s name and to be thought of 
atter him. She didn’t relish that phase of 
marriage; most women don’t. Then the 
leap from business into domesticity, how 
did she know she would like it? And 
under these disquietudes, an ever-present 
gnawing fear of the alteration from sweet- 

eart into wife. . 


HE shadows on the rug lengthened, 

merged into grayness. She wished her 
mother had lived, someone of her own who 
had done this thing. How could any 
woman know that she would love a man 
forever! 

Something swelled in her throat, she 
was crying. She wandered out to the hall 
and sat huddled on the stairs. The house 
was very still. She wished that Ted would 
come. - 

And when she heard him whistling at 
the door her fears fell away like shadows 
before the light. In a few days she would 
be his wife! Wonderful to think that he 
would come like this every night! 

“Hello!” He gave her an excited hug. 
“Why, Janet,” her cheek had touched 
bis, ‘‘you’re crying.” He snapped on the 
ight. 

8a Glad weeps, Ted,” she explained, lead- 
ing him through the down-stairs rooms. 
«ust a peek at everything; then we'll 
lock up and say good-by to it all until next 
Sunday. Honest, Ted,” and she gave his 
arm a joyful squeeze, “I can’t believe that 
I’m to live in all this grandeur, and poor 
Hilda banished to the wilds and mud of 
Virginia.” 

“Mud!” Ted laughed aloud. “Did I 
tell you Jack’s bought a flivver? Rum 
contraption, but it goes—and in he 
bounces every morning, wheels up to the 
hubs in muck. 

‘‘Jack’s getting on, though,” he added, 


following her up-stairs. ‘They raised 
him to two thousand this month, you 
know, and then he has the bonus.” 

“Well, I should think he’d need it— 
with two babies!” Janet was just a bit 
indignant over Jack’s family. 

They had made a den of the room back 
of the guest chamber. Janet had her 
sewing-machine sent over, and there was 
a couch and morris chair from Ted’s col- 
lege days. 

“Gosh!” he ejaculated as he looked in 
now. “This is the only place I’ll dare sit. 
The rest looks too all-fired nice to use.” 

“Silly”? He loved the way she said 
“silly” when she scolded. “That’s just 
because we haven’t lived in it yet.” 

On the threshold of the room that would 
be theirs, they paused a moment. Some- 
thing of the sacredness of marriage came 
to them as they looked silently at the old- 
fashioned mahogany pieces, the four- 
poster, and the braided mats. 

“Janet—” 

Sensing his feeling she danced away to 
the top of the stairs. She didn’t want him 
to be serious now. 

“How much will you give me for my 
house, sir?” She made a mocking curtsy. 

Ignoring the jest, he followed her. His 
arms pressed her so close she could not see 
his face, only his body heaving up and 
down. 

“Janet, I love you—love you so!” 

And in that instant Janet knew that 
love has nothing to do with houses and 
Oriental rugs, clothes, or costly furni- 
ture. 


IF TROUBLES lurked in the Chevy Chase 
house after Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Tufts 
had taken possession of it, they were un- 
suspected by the owners or by the many 
young people who came to visit there. 
Since all was in readiness when Ted and 
Janet returned, they began almost imme- 
diately to entertain. Most of their ac- 
uaintances, like themselves, had come to 
ashington from distant states, and wel- 
comed a chance to escape the limitations 
of one room and the monotony of restau- 
rant food. Girls from the office came out 


` with Ted for dinner, and not infrequently 


were persuaded to occupy the rose and 
ivory room and go back with him in the 
morning. Ted must feel free, so Janet told 
him, to ask his friends whenever and as 
often as he wished. Provided, of course, 
he could steal away and telephone her in 
advance. 

The house was an undreamed-of tri- 
umph. They could not have been more 
inordinately proud if the last cent of the 
fifteen thousand had been paid. Ever: 
word of praise was treasured, every “Oh” 
breathed: in admiration. 

It was after a successful company 
evening that they wrote to Gloucester 
and invited Aunt Marana to visit them. 
To their surprise and delight, she came 
without delay. 

“T should have come anyway, if you 
hadn’t asked me soon,” she acknowledged, 
in a free and easy way that made Janet 
both like and fear her. 

She was the type of woman one always 
associates with New England, yet sees so 
seldom there. Strikingly erect, her tall, 
spare figure might well have played the 
Puritan in some tercentennial celebration. 

Just one thing about Aunt Marana 
bothered Janet. That was her attitude 
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She sat down stiffly on the edge of the dresser bench, a bed slipper in each hand. “I remember just as 
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well how Ted’s Uncle Henry and I saved for that sideboard—only had the chairs and table to start. ... 


They don’t do that nowadays. 


toward their home. Keenly interested in 
the various kitchen devices, the vacuum 
cleaner and the gas range, she was strange- 
ly silent concerning the rest of the house. 
‘ven when questioned, her answers were 
evasive. 

“How do you like the rug, Aunt 
Marana?” Ted asked one evening. “It’s 
your present, you know.” 

“Its a very beautiful rug,” she com- 
mented, regarding it carefully. Then in a 
moment, ‘‘ What did you do with the rest 
of the money?” After they told her she 
always stepped lightly when crossing the 
living-room floor. 

Her reticence hurt Janet. She felt 
somehow that Ted’s aunt begrudged them 
the house and handsome furnishings. 

“I think it’s horrid mean,” she told 
Ted tearfully. “I can’t help it if she is 
your aunt. Every girl likes to have her 
things appreciated, to be given a little 
credit for her success.” 

“Why, she thinks you’re great, Janet. 


Said you had splendid possibilities as a 
wife.’ 

“Possibilities!” Janet gave a little 
snort. ‘Sounds as if I were an infant! 
Doesn’t she realize that it isn’t every 
young couple can start married life in 
Chevy Chase?—that when most govern- 
ment employees marry, they take a two- 
by-four apartment—nothing but a hole in 
the wall—and the girl keeps on working, 
and it’s three or four years before they 


1” 


even start to buy! 


PUTTING it in words that way increased 
Janet’s indignation. If Aunt Marana 
didn’t know, she should be told. The op- 
portunity and desire to enlighten her 
came the following afternoon. Aunt 
Marana was going Tad to Boston that 
night and they were packing her things in 
the guest-room. 

“Oh, don’t put it on the spread, dear,” 
she cautioned, as Janet was about to set 
the suit case on the bed. “Your new 


. .. Young people want to start where their parents left off” 


things are so lovely you want to keep 
them that way as long as possible.” 
Janet’s face lightened. Here was a cue. 
“Now that you’re going, Auntie, do tell 
me.how you like everything.” She drew 
up a hassock of rose-colored silk and sat’ 
with her arms clasped around her knees. 
“Of course it isn’t aH paid for,” she in- 
terpolated; “but don’t you think Ted and 
I have made a mighty good start?” 
Looking down at the pretty, deter- 
mined face, with its nimbus of gold, the 
older woman wondered if, in spite of her 
tremendous encumbrances, this audacious 
child-woman wouldn’t make a go of it. 
“You have a lovely home, Janet,” she 
admitted. ‘One of the nicest I’ve been 
in.” Janet beamed. She had made Aunt 
Marana say it. “I’m just wondering if it’s 
going to be worth all the worry and un- 
happiness it will cost.” 
“Why, you like things heaps more if 
you have to sacrifice for them,” defended 
Janet. (Continued on page 172) 


How Uncle Sam Protects 


Your. Mail 


His inspectors never quit a trail until the crook is dead or behind the bars— 
Adventures with daring train robbers; the inside story of New York’s 
million-dollar hold-up, and other thrilling experiences of 
the men’ who make the postage stamp a 


thing to be respected 


By Rush D. Simmons 


T A QUARTER past ten on 

the night of October 24th, 

1921, a motor-driven mail 

truck of the wire-cage type 

left the City Hall Station of 

the New York Post Office and started up 

Broadway, -bound for the 

General Post Office at 

Eighth Avenue and Thirty- 

second Street. In the truck 

were twenty-eight pouches 

of mail, twelve of which 

contained registered letters 
and packages. ks 

Less than ten minutes 
after the truck started, it 
was held up and robbed. The 
amount involved, the per- 
sonalities of the criminals 
engaged in it, and the fact 
that it took place in New 
York City, made this rob- 
bery the most amazing one 
in the annals of the Post 
Office Department. 

The truck, manned only 
by the driver, had gone less 
than half a mile from its 
starting point when an open 
touring car suddenly turned 
in ahead of it, compelling 
the truck driver to slow 
down in order to avoid a 
collision. Immediately a 
closed automobile drove up 
alongside, and a man jumped 
out. Stepping up beside the 
truck driver, he covered him 
with a revolver and ordered 
him to make the first turn 
to the left. 

This brought the truck 
into, Leonard Street; at a 
point about two hundred 
feet from Broadway, the 
driver was ordered to stop, 
get down, and unlock the 
rear doors of the wire cage. As Leonard 
Street is in the heart of New York’s 
wholesale dry-goods district, the sur- 
rounding buildings were closed for the 
night; and, though several persons passed 
by while the robbery which followed was 
taking place, none stopped. They prob- 
ably thought the mail was being trans- 
ferred to another car because the truck 
had broken down. 

When the driver dismounted, he found 
that a closed automobile—- probably th: 
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you 


quick’ schemes. 
at his game. 
“This would be a sad world if we had to be 
suspicious of all strangers; but in dealing with 
people about whom vou know little or noth- 
ing, you had better become suspicious at the 
very moment that they offer to let you in on 
a good thing. If it were such a good thing 
they wouldn’t let you in on it. 
fact in mind, and it will save you some 
money.” 


one from which the bandit had stepped— 
was standing right behind the truck. A 
second bandit now appeared; and the 
driver, after opening the truck’s cage, was 
escorted back to his seat by this second 
man, and held under cover of a revolver. 


How to Guard Against Swindlers 


“TF EVERYONE would use a little common 
sense,” says Chief Simmons, “the swin- 
dlers would soon go out of business. The Post 
Office Department does all it: can to punish 
those who use the mails to fleece you, but the 
best weapon against crooks of all kinds is 
common sense on the part of the public. 
“First of all, beware of the man who offers 
to give you something for nothing, who has 
‘inside information,’ and who promises to let 
And then re- 
member that plums will never just drop into 
your lap. Millions of dollars are lost every 
year by people who fall for the ‘get-rich- 
You can’t beat a swindler 


in ‘on the ground floor.’ 


Meanwhile, the first bandit climbed into 
the truck, threw all the pouches into the 
street, and working in the glare from the 
closed car’s headlights picked out five 
pouches containing registered mail. These 


he put into the closed car. Then the two 
robbers tied the truck driver’s hands to 
his steering wheel and fastened a laundry 
bag over his head, presumably to keep 
him from seeing in which direction they 
drove of. 

In the five mail pouches that went 


Keep that 


with them were currency, Liberty bonds. 
and other negotiable securities—mostly 
bonds payable to bearer—amounting to 
$1,350,000 in all. 

he driver never was able to give any 
intelligent description of the men wh: 
held him up. Literally 
thousands of photographs oi 
criminals were shown him, 
but he could identify none 
of them. 

A list giving the issue anc 
number of each of the stoler: 
bonds was sent to all the 
banks in the country. But 
not until April, 1922, six 
months after the robbery., 
was any bank able to fur- 
nish the post-office inspec- 
tor with a clue; and then it 
was due to a coincidence not 
likely to happen twice in a 
thousand years. 


N THIS month of April.a 

clerk in one of New York's 
principal trust companies 
was surprised to find that 
the company had two Beth- 
lehem Steel bonds bearinz 
the same number, that of 
3788. Both bonds were ex- 
amined under a powerful 
magnifying glass, and when 
it was found that the num- 
ber on one of them had been 
changed the bank immedi- 
ately notified the post-office 
authorities. 

The original number va 
this bond had been eradi- 
cated with an acid, and the 
number 3788 substituted :3 
a very neat and workm::- 
like manner. It was a ro- 
markable coincidence thu: 
the bond to which the numi- 
ber 3788 really belonged should have har- 
pened to be in the possession of the trus 
company at the very time when the bonu 
on which the number had been changed to 
3788 came in. 

As Bethlehem Steel bonds were among 
those stolen in Leonard Street, here was a 
real clue at last. The investigation led to 
Detroit, where it was found that a prom- 
inent real-estate broker had received the 
bond from a client. This same client had 
given the broker other bonds with a total 
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value of $15,000. All these were traced, 
and proved to have been stolen from the 
mail truck in Leonard Street. In each 
case the number had been altered. Some- 
times the change was effected with acid; 
in other cases by the simple means of 
making the numeral “3” into an “8.” 

According to the real-estate broker, the 
client in question had purchased property 
at a price of $40,000, and on this had paid 
$10,000, all in the stolen bonds. The 
other $5,000 in bonds, so the broker said, 
had been negotiated by him as an ac- 
commodation to his customer. For the 

urchase of the property in question the 
Pager displayed a contract that had been 
regularly drawn up and signed. He was 
unable, however, to give the inspectors 
any information that was of the least 
assistance in establishing the whereabouts 
of his customer. 


ROM their well-known demand that 

their victims “stick ’em up,” criminals 
who do such work as the Leonard Street 
robbery are known as “stick-up men.” 
Usually the stick-up man is of the plain 
thug type; but the inspectors were con- 
vinced that somewhere behind the Leon- 
ard Street robbery were men of a very 
different type. 

It proved, in fact, that such was the 
education, appearance, and manners of 
the two principals in the mail-truck rob- 
bery that they could pose anywhere as 
gentlemen. But as is almost invariably 
the case with criminals, even these ex- 
ceptionally clever ones made a little mis- 
take, which was fatal to them. 

Soon after the disclosures at Detroit, 
the inspectors received confidential infor- 
mation that a well-known “fence’”—a 
receiver of stolen goods—had a large num- 
ber of the bonds, and that he was trying 
to negotiate them in New York City. 
So the inspectors set a trap for this fence. 

First, a man who was supposed to be an 
“underworld” character, but who really 
was working with the inspectors, got on 
friendly terms with the fence. Next, per- 
mission to use an office in its suite was 
obtained from one of the largest Stock 
Exchange houses. The inspectors then 
installed in this office a man who could 
play the part of a bond broker. The sup- 
posed underworld character managed to 

et the fence in touch with the supposed 
bord broker, who agreed, apparently, to 
sell a big block of bonds at sixty per cent 
of their market value. 

On a specified date the fence came to 
the office of. the supposed broker, with 
bonds to the amount of $58,000, all of 
which had been stolen in Leonard Street. 
The inspectors, who had concealed them- 
selves on the premises, immediately ar- 
rested the fence and took possession of the 
bonds. The fence would not give any 
real information as to those from whom 
he had obtained the bonds; but the in- 
spectors quickly picked up another lead, 
and one destined to be highly fruitful. 

This lead was to the effect that a man 
with a criminal record, who was then 
living under the name of Charles Lam- 
bert, but whose correct name is Charles 
Loeber, was believed to be in possession 
of a large number of the stolen bonds. 

Now, the reputation of Loebei; who 
was then about thirty-seven, was that of 
an ordinary thief. Certainly he did not 
have the mentality of a man whose as- 
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Rush D. Simmons, chief of the United States post-office inspectors, is known 
to crooks the world over as an able and persistent officer, and as the head of 
a group of men who are archenemies to those who invade the sanctity of the 


mails. 


Mr. Simmons, a native of Wisconsin, has been in the government 


service for thirty-five years. He started as a railway clerk, was later made an 
inspector and, step by step, has risen to the position he now holds 


sistance would be sought in an effort to 
dispose of stolen bonds, especially those 
of large denomination. Therefore it was 
concluded that if he were in possession of 
any great amount of the bonds he must 
have been directly concerned in the hold- 
up. At the same time it was believed 
that he must have played a minor part, 
for he was known to be without courage. 
This reasoning proved to be entirely cor- 
rect; and here was the great mistake made 
by the two principals in this crime—that 
of permitting a man of Loeber’s caliber to 
be their associate. 


MAN who had served a term in prison 

with Loeber was putintouch with him, 
and soon became one of his best pals. 
After a few weeks this man succeeded in 
getting from Loeber bonds to the amount 
of $21,000; and, more important still, he 
obtained information showing that Loeber 
knew the inside of the Leonard Street 
robbery and was in close touch with the 
men who actually held up the truck. One 
of them he refetred to simply as the 
“Count;” the other he called “Dutch” 
Anderson. 

The inspectors for a while could not 
place the “Count,” but “Dutch” (George) 
Anderson was well known to them as 
a shrewd, cunning, courageous crook. 
Though called “Dutch,” he is said to 


have been born in Sweden, and his ap- 
pearance and manner support the state- 
ment that he comes of excellent stock. As 
a part of his fine education he speaks five 
or six languages. At the time of the 
Leonard Street robbery, he was forty- 
four years old. 

It was decided to move slowly, so that 
a complete case might be made out against 
all the men concerned, and as many as 

ossible of the stolen bonds recovered. 
irc plan was to some extent frustrated. 
A company which was seeking to fix the 
responsibility for another robbery sent 
one of its investigators to the inspectors; 
and as a courtesy to this company the 
inspectors’ confidential man was per- 
mitted to introduce the investigator into 
Loeber’s circle of crooks as a stick-up man 
from the West. 

One night this investigator asked a 
question which roused the suspicions of a 
sharp-witted woman friend of Loeber, 
who immediately was on his guard. This 
compelled the inspectors to work quickly 
in order to capture the men they were 
after. 

At noon, on July 3d, 1922, a little more 
then eight months after the robbery, 
Loeber, Anderson, and the “Count” met 
at Broadway and 1ọ2d Street. All three 
had been shadowed, and as soon as they 
were together (Continued on page 234) 
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Deniel Carter Beard, national commissioner of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is famous as a woodsman, 
artist, and author, and also as the founder of the 
first Boy Scouts society, from which the present 
organization was modeled. Though he is-.seventy- 
four years old, he likes nothing better than to 
dress, as this picture shows him, in buckskin hunt- 
ing shirt and pacs, and strike out for the woods 


ACK in the summer of 1863, while 

the Civil War was in progress, a 

Union soldier in a rifle pit on the 

outskirtsof Covington, Kentucky, 

laid his smoking Minié rifle on 

the embankment in front of him and 

shaded his eyes to peer at two small 

moving forms in the brush out between 
him and the Confederate lines. 

Bullets were humming through the 
leaves like a swarm of angry hornets. An 
occasional crash marked the passage of a 
solid shot through the trees. From time 
to time an upward-spreading fan of earth 
and smoke, accompanied by a deep 
“Boom!” followed the explosion of a 
shell. 

Cautiously, so as not to become a target 
for some Confederate sharpshooter, the 
soldier raised his body above the breast- 
work. 

“You little rascals!” he shouted angrily. 
“You get back out of that! I’ve been tell 
ing you for two weeks that the next time 
you sneaked out there to go fishing I’d 
tan your hides, and by gum, I’ll do it!” 

The two boys, one thirteen years old 
and the other a little younger, looked 
back, grinned and waved derisively at the 
helpless soldier, who did not dare leave 
his shelter. 

“Come and get us!” one of them jeered. 

Then they resumed their passage, snake 
fashion, toward the water of Bank Lick. 

Fhe thirteen-year-old boy was Daniel 
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Carter Beard, now National 
Commissioner of the Boy 
Scouts of America, the “Dan” 
Beard known to most boys 
as the author of the “ Amer- 
ican Boy’s Handy Book,” 
who has taught the boys 
of the United States more 
about the outdoors than any 
other man who ever lived. 
We were in the studio of 
his home at Flushing, Long 
Island, where he was tellin 
me about his own boyhood. 
The room is a fit setting for 
the man who has instilled real 
Americanism into the boys 
by preserving for them the 
traditions of the old frontier. 
The walls are lined with In- 
dian trophies. Above the fire- 
place are dancing masks and 
war clubs. A stand of Apache 
arrows peers over the top of 
a bookcase. Above his work 
desk is a rack of guns, each one 
with a history. From a pillar juts forth the 
head and antlers of an enormous moose, 
killed with a single bullet shot from’ a 
moving canoe at a range of one hundred 
gente by the “Old Scout” himself when 


e was sixty-eight. 


ACCORDING to the calendar, Dan 
Beard is seventy-four. His pointed 
beard is snow-white, his hair is silvery, 
and is thinning out on top. When I 
asked him about his age he was pacing 
vigorously up and down the rug in front 
of the replace: At my question he 
stopped and turned his twinkling blue 
eyes on me. 

“Well,” he drawled, quizzically, “let’s 
see how old I am.” 

Near him was a “ladder-back” strate Ue 
chair of fairly heavy construction. He 
took hold of the top “round,” raised the 
chair at arm’s length, so that it projected 
straight out at shoulder height, and then 
“chinned”’ it five times. 

“Thats my calendar,” he smiled. 
“When I can’t do that any more I'll know 
I’m getting on.” 

Try that stunt yourself sometime, pref- 
erably when no one is watching you. To 
perform it successfully requires more than 
ordinary strength of grip and of forearm 
power. 

Dan Beard was born in Cincinnati on 
the 21st of June, 1850. When he was still 
little more than a baby his father moved 


The Oldest and Best 
Scout of Them All 


The story of “Dan” Beard who, in teaching a 
million boys to love the great outdoors, 
has kept alive the wholesome 
spirit of frontier days 


By Harry A. Stewart 


to northern Ohio, and later, the year be- 
fore the Civil War, returned to Cincin- 
nati. In 1861 the family settled in Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, on the other side of the 
Ohio River, connected with Cincinnati by 
a pontoon bridge. 

Covington was occupied by Federal 
troops and beleaguered on two sides by the 
i of Kirby Smith and John Morgan. 

or three years the fighting on the out- 
skirts continued. 


p WAS of the time during these war 

years that Mr. Beard was telling me in 
his studio at Flushing. Even then, at the 
age of twelve or thirteen years, he had 
developed such a love for the outdoors 
that a little thing like a war did not pre- 
vent his going into the woods. 

“The best fishing anywhere around 
Covington was at Bank Lick,” he said. 
“My chum and I used to sneak out be- 
tween the lines every time we got a 
chance. Dangerous? Well, yes, in a way. 
But the soldiers would not fire at us. 
That was a gentleman’s war. There 
wasn’t a man on either side who would 
have shot at a child or a woman. Except 
for stray missiles we were safe enough. 

“It was dangerous, though,” he smiled. 
“I remember one such trip when, as I was 
looking at a big tree on the other side of 
the stream, there came a crash like a bolt 
of thunder, and the tree flew into splin- 
ters. A few seconds later came the dis- 
tant boom of the cannon. The solid shot 
had traveled faster than the sound.” 

When he was fourteen years old young 
Beard was impressed into the service as a 
hospital orderly, or attendant. It was his 
duty to minister, as far as their meager 
resources permitted, to the wounded who 
lay in rows on the floor of a private resi- 
dence. 

In those days it was considered very 
dangerous to give a wounded man any 
Lind of fruit to eat. In the fall of the 
year young Beard found a tree loaded 
with pears. They tasted so good to him 
that he couldn’t resist carrying loads of 
them in to the wounded soldiers. 

“Tt wasn’t necessary for me to exact a 
promise not to tell the doctor,” he re- 
marked. “The soldiers knew it would get 
me into trouble. 

“T put a hatful of the pears on the floor 
at the head of each man’s pallet. Within 
an incredibly short time every one had 


disappeared. Unfortunately, some of the 
seeds fellhon the floor and were over- 
looked. 


t 
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“When the doctor came in to make his 
round he promptly spotted the evidence 
of forbidden TRA and identified the 
pears by the seeds. He wanted to know 
who was responsible. 

“Who brought these pears in here?” he 
demanded. 

The men turned blank faces toward 
him. 

“Pears?” they 
“What pears?” 

One poor chap was so anxious to con- 
vince the medical authority that he 
didn’t know anything about the fruit that 
he overplayed his hand. 

“What are pears?” he wanted to know, 
as though it had been so long since 

- he had seen one that 
he didn’t even know 
what it was like. 

But in spite of 
the loyal codpera- 
tion of the soldiers, 
the rumor leaked 
out that young 
Beard was giving 
the wounded men 
all kinds of outland- 
ish things to eat, 
and he was prompt- 
ly relieved from 
duty. 


FORTY years lat- 
er, in the moun- 
tains of Pennsyl- 
vania, he hired a 
blacksmith to forge 
some iron work for 
a hunting lodge he 
was building. One 
evening, around the 
fire, he told the 
story of the pears. 
The blacksmith be- 
gan to laugh. 
“I was one of 
those men,” he ex- 
plained; “and noth- 
ing ever tasted any 
better than that hat- 
ful of seckel pears.” 
Dan’s father was 
James H. Beard. He 
was an artist and a 
member of the Na- 
tional Academy. In 
the years that fol- 
lowed the war he 
painted many of the soldiers who became 
famous during the struggle. Among them 
were Generals Sherman and Custer. He 
also made paintings of Zachary Taylor, 
Henry Clay, and William Henry Harrison. 
Through his father’s work, young Beard 
became acquainted with some of the mos 
prominent men of that time. ; 

After the war was over the boy went to 
Worrall’s Academy, a local school, where 
he studied civil engineering. When his 
course was finished he went to Cincinnati 
and got a job. The only remuneration he 
received at first was in the form of ex- 
perience. Later he obtained another 
position where he was paid at the rate of 
four dollars a week. 

“With my first week’s wages,” he ex- 
plained, “I bought four dollars’ worth of 
neckties. Up to that time I never had 
had more than one necktie at a time, and 
my mother usually made that one. I 
wanted ‘boughten’ ties and lots of them.” 


said, wonderingly. 
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In 1872 the family moved to Flushing, 
Long Island. Beard was then working 
with the Sanborn Map and Publishing 
Company, traveling about the country 
making maps showing the character and 
location of buildings, for the use of the 
insurance companies. He made a trip 
down South during the reconstruction 
period. 

In one Southern city he had completed 
laying out the streets and begun to add 
the buildings. For insurance purposes it 
was necessary to enter on the map the 
kind of construction of each building. He 
went into a drug store and looked around. 

“Ts that a brick partition?” he asked. 

The proprietor said it was; but Beard 


The living-room of “Dan” Beard’s lodge in the Pennsylvania mountains. Here 
you see him telling two friends of his some stories of the old frontier. As the 
author of the ‘‘American Boy’s Handy Book,” popular for more than forty years, 
he is known and loved all over the land. He has taught scout virtues to three gen- 
erations of boys, and from him they have learned how to camp, hunt, and fish. 
Mr. Beard, whose home is in Flushing, New York, recently proved that he can per- 
form the twenty-one tasks which entitle a Boy Scout to wear the Gold Eagle badge 


walked over and tapped it with his 
knuckles. The proprietor got red in the 
face and his eyes flashed. Remember, this 
happened in the old South, where a 
minute and intricate code of honor ppe- 
vailed. 


A STARTED out to the street,” said 
Beard, “and the man followed me. 
Out on the sidewalk he pushed up to me 
and said: 

“<You have insulted me, sir, and I de- 
mand satisfaction!’ 

“One or two men passing by heard him 
and promptly stopped. Eras entering 
my measurements ın my notebook, and 
paid no attention to my challenger. 

“He repeated, more loudly, that I had 
insulted hım and that he would have satis- 
faction. But I was from the South myself, 
and was well acquainted with the ways of 
those fire-eaters. I continued to write 
in my notebook. 
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“ By this time quite a little crowd had 
gathered, and I noticed one significant 
thing. It was a quiet crowd, every man 
silent and alert. That meant that they 
expected to see a killing. 

“I took a little penknife from my pock- 
et and began to sharpen my penal. The 
‘Colonel, much incensed at being ig- 
nored, stepped right in front of me and 
repeated his demand. 

“I looked up at him and said, loud 
enough to be overheard by everyone there: 

“<Shucks, man, can’t you see I’m busy.’ 

“Then I pushed past him and went on 
with my work. 

“He tipped his hat back and looked 
at me with complete bewilderment, then 

: turned and started 
up the street, mut- 
tering to himself. 
After a moment the 
crowd broke into a 
guffaw. 

“That afternoon, 
when I had fin- 
ished for the day 
and started back to 
the hotel, I noticed 
that many men, and 
a few women, spoke 
to me very cordially 
on the street. 

“When I went in 
to dinner, the col- 
ored head waiter 
received me at the 
door of the dining- 
room with the great- 
est courtesy, and 
conducted me to an 
excellent seat. Sev- 
eral of the diners 
saluted me genially. 


“PMHAT treatment 

continued the 
remainder of the 
week that I was in 
town. I was im- 
pressed by it. I had 
already made up my 
mind that the ru- 
mors I had heard 
about Southern hos- 
pitality fell far short 
of the truth. 

“When I got read 
to check out, i 

learned the amount 
of my bill, and laid the money on the 
clerk’s desk. He divided it into two equal 
parts and pushed one back to me. 
. “‘Here, I said. ‘There’s some mis- 
take. I know how much I owe you, for 
we agreed on the price when I took the 
room.’ 

He pushed it back to me again. 

““*Mr. Beard,’ he said, ‘I wish I owned 
the hotel. Then it wouldn’t cost you a 
cent to stop here.’ : 

“‘Why, I said again, completely as- 
tonished, ‘I’m sure there must be some 
mistake about this.’ 

“The clerk picked up a jackknife that 
happened to be on his desk, and pre- 
tended to whittle with it, at the same 
time, in a significant tone and looking 
at me: 

“*Shucks, man, can’t you see I’m 
busy?’ 

“A light began to dawn on me. 

““Do you (Continued on page 114) 


1” she addressed them 


She looked down ruefully 


“Wasn't meant for nothing else 
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ped a few slabs 
she was through. 


She went out and chop 
at her hands when 


Jen Culliton’s Hands 


The story of a woman who thought she wasn’t wanted 
By Nelia Gardner White 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


HEY were big and brown and 

rough, Jen Culliton’s hands. 

There was a dark roughened 

place along the right forefinger, 

which stood for many vegetables 
pared, and the clean finger nails were 
cracked in two or three places. The wed- 
ding ring, wide and bright yellow, was a 
little tight on the flesh below the big, bony 
knuckle, and there were calluses on the 
palms. On the back of one hand a vein 
stood out in knotted ugliness. 

They sound ugly, but somehow, they 
were not. They belonged to Jen Culliton 
as surely as did her blue and white striped 

ingham dresses and her great knot of 
Sande sandy hair. She was a big woman, 
Jen—broad of shoulder, long-limbed, 
wide-faced, straight-backed. She walked 
with a kind of mannish stride; folks could 
tell it from afar. Her eyes were clear 
gray, and you had a notion that she saw a 
great deal more than she told about. Her 
voice was big, too; but hearty and cheer- 
ful always. 


EN had never taken much note of her 

hands. She had always been too busy do» 
ing things with them. There had been 
times, when she was a young girl, when 
she had cried over her awkwardness, for 
she had always been too big—too big for 
her clothes, too big for her seat in school, 
too big for her grade. But she was one of 
eleven, and her sensitiveness didn’t have 
time for development. She found out 
sooner than some that worry doesn’t make 
you slim or graceful or popular. There 
was so much to do at home that when she 
was left out of a party she couldn’t brood 
over it, not with ten younger. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she wasn’t left out much. She 
was so sure and strong and steady and 
cheerful that folks depended on her. 

She had always wanted to be a trained 
nurse, and she would have been a wonder, 
too; but Steve Culliton, who’d lived with 
his mother for a long time, found himself 
entirely alone and somewhat helpless, and 
asked Jen to marry him. He was not 
very romantic about it but he was mani- 
festly sincere, and Jen took him. The 
truth was, she knew that she wasn’t fash- 
ioned for romance, like her sister Rose, 
and she felt that she was getting almost 
more than her share when she got Steve. 
She was rewarded by several moments, dis- 
tinctly romance-filled, after her marriage. 

She always had a feeling, though it 
did not come from any insinuations of 
Steve’s, that he had done her a favor by 
marrying her; she was so plain and un- 
ornamental. She tried to make it up to 
him. Steve had a big farm, and he man- 
aged it alone except for occasional help 
from the neighbors. He spoke of a hired 
man when Jen came, but she said she’d 
help with the milking and other chores. 


Steve had lots of gumption, but Jen was 
really always the man of the house. She 
took over the finances and the care 
of the dairy and chickens. It didn’t 
tire her much, for she was so big and 
strong. They had some runs of bad luck. 
Three of their best cows had to be killed, 
and the creek overflowed one year and 
spoiled the crops in the flats. Jen went 
out in the fields with Steve every summer 
and helped get the hay and wheat in. She 
wore averli and a big straw hat, and 
looked more at ease in them than in 
dresses. They raised two thousand bush- 
els of potatoes one year and the crop was 
so plentiful everywhere that they couldn’t 
hire anyone even to draw the tubers 
away. They buried them in great pits in 
the ground and they rotted there. Jen 
had Felped to plant and dig them, and she 
felt the loss a great deal. But Steve was 
downright discouraged, so she couldn’t 
show her feelings much. She laughed 
those potatoes into a joke and eventually 
Steve laughed, too. Right after that, 
Philip was born. 

“He had to come help eat up them po- 
tatoes!” Jen said. He was a surprisingly 
little baby, Philip, when you considered 
hs and Steve. Steve was a big man, 

imself. Perhaps Jen’s strength had gone 
too much to the caring for and harvesting 
of that potato crop. Jen found time for 
Philip besides the milking and threshing 
and baking and fussing with baby chick- 
ens and calves. She couldn’t get used to 
him, he was so tiny and so little trouble. 

The heavy voice that carried to the 
north field and brought Steve in to din- 
ner grew incredibly soft when she talked 
or sang to the baby, and her hands, that 
knew the feeling of the plow handles and 
the heft of the ax, lifted and comforted 
with unbelievable gentleness and tender- 
ness. She was a little shy of him; he 
seemed too beautiful to belong to her. 


MARGARET came when Philip was 


two. Jen fitted her in, too. Margaret 
was ten daysold when Steve fell and twisted 
his arm. Jen got up and took charge of 
things. Steve leaned on her as though he 
were Philip’s age. Je was very well, so 
she aed the burden. She understood 
Margaret better than Philip, for Margaret 
was much like some of her younger sisters 
had been, pretty and quick-tempered and 
firm for her rights. Philip was a dreamer, 
even in babyhood. Jen often said that 
she didn’t see how she happened to have 
such a child, but there were sometimes 
moments, left-overs from the suppressed 
sensitiveness of her childhood, when their 
likeness was almost uncanny. 

Then came the cruel snow-bound win- 
ter when Steve had pneumonia and the 
doctor didn’t get through till Steve was 
right at death’s door. Jen hadn’t slept for 


eight nights, and her cheerfulness had 
come to be put off and on like a mask for 
the children and Steve. But the children 
had their meals and were reasonably 
happy, and she was with Steve when he 
needed her. She got the next-door neigh- 
bor to milk; but the night after Steve died 
the snow was so bad that the neighbor 
couldn’t come, and she did the milking 
herself. Afterward, in the first days of 
aloneness, her strength seemed gone out 
of her. She felt as though a wall shut her 
in from the rest of the world and no com- 
fort or help could pass it. But there were 
the children making their demands upon 
her. She picked up the threads and went 
on. 


JEN ran the farm alone now. A great 
deal of the work she did herself, though 
she had help when she could afford it. 
She seemed even bigger, more sure and 
hearty than ever. She had tobe. Afterthat 
first bleak pull, she put aside the longing 
for Steve’s dependency upon her and for 
his silent self, as far as was possible, and 
lived for the children. She began to have 
fewer failures; there were some quite 
worth-while successes. The children were 
in school and they needed many things. 
They never doubted: Jen’s ability to pro- 
cure those things for them and, if the 
things did not materialize, they were 
made sure, by Jen’s sureness, that they 
hadn’t been needed. Sometimes Mar- 

aret rebelled a little. Philip was the 
ad a little too patient, and some- 
times Jen wondered—especially as she 

rew older—why, when she understood 
him so little, she should feel nearer to him 
than to Margaret. 

Philip and Margaret both went awa 
to school. Philip had always been build- 
ing things; he studied to be an architect. 
Jen was glad, somehow, that he had not 
chosen farming. She clung to the farm 
herself, made a good living out of it. Folks 
sometimes laughed when they saw her 
coming with her mannish stride down the 
road, but in spite of the laughter there 
was no one who did not respect her. She 
was unalterably square in all her dealin 
and there wasn’t a man about who didn’t 
like to do business with her. She felt a 
certain just pride in her success and did 
not feel it too keenly when Philip and 
Margaret married, within a month of each 
other, and moved away. Margaret mar- 
ried a dealer in automobiles, and many of 
the things that had meant luxuries to her 
became commonplaces. Philip married a 
little girl who was studying art. Jen, ina 
stiff, unbecoming silk dress, saw them 
married. Margaret’s husband she under- 
stood—a shrewd, hustling, business man. 
But she was shy with Philip’s wife, as 
she’d always been shy with him. A little 
bit of a thing, too, Phil’s wife. 
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Margaret’s hus- 
band took a utes 
to Jen. He wante 
her to come and 
live with them, but 
Jen knew better 
than that, even if 
Margaret had sec- 
onded the invita- 
tion. Margaret’s 
ways weren’t hers; 
they never would 
be. Besides, there 
was the wheat to 
get in; there didn’t 
seem to be any 
good place where 
she could stop and 
wind up her affairs 
on the farm. 

It was not till 
after the first three 

ears of aloneness 

ad gone by that’ 
Jen began to let up. 
She would never 
be really idle, but 
there was money 
enough for help 
now, no real need 
to slave. And 
Margaret nagged 
her into getting a 
man to run the 
place on shares, 
said it didn’t look 
right for her, at 
her age, to go out 
into the fields like 
any common day 
laborer. 

Letting-go did 
to Jen what it has 
to many another. 
It brought dis- 
contentandasense 
of failure and a 
consciousness of 
personal faults and frailties and age. 

For the first time in years, she was 
acutely aware of herself. She began to 
look at herself with the eyes of her neigh- 
bors and children. A brusk, busy, some- 
what ungainly woman, without any of the 
small graces and charms of femininity. A 
woman people laughed at and treated like 
aman. Children far away and glad to be 
away. Nothing really lek to live for. 


SHE, who had always refused to worry, 
J began to worry about her feelings. She 
couldn’t understand why she felt so good- 
for-nothing and worn out, when she'd al- 
ways met each day with such eagerness 
for its tasks. She tried to sleep later 
mornings, but she couldn’t do it after such 
a long-established habit of rising at five. 
She began to have little ailments—back- 
ache, a difficulty in breathing when she 
climbed the stairs, an occasional headache. 
Margaret’s husband’s old invitation to 
live with them began to pull temptingly, 
but she still had sense enough to know 
that she mustn’t yield to it. Margaret 
was too fussy about her house, she was the 
kind who didn’t like children and proba- 
bly wouldn’t ever have any. She played 
bridge nearly every afternoon. Jen knew 
that eventually it would get on her 
nerves. 

The winter, that third after the children 
went, dragged. It was a snow-bound win- 
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The judge laughed and shook his head: ‘Independent as ever, Jen! 


ter like that other cruel one. She thought 
of Steve more than usual, and hugged 
her precious few moments of romance to 
her in a sentimental way unlike her. She 
borrowed what books she could and read 
a great deal. It was rather slow work, for 
she had always been too busy with life it- 
self to spend much time on paper lives. 
She liked it a little, though only occasion- 
ally, when a line about something very 
familiar, such as the smell of the new- 


turned earth or the glory of a wild cherry, 


tree in May, came to her eyes, did she 
really have a deep feeling of pleasure in 
reading. Philip sent her a little book once 
on her birthday. “Songs of a Farm- 
hand,” little homely, everyday verses, 
and those it somehow comforted and 
calmed her to read. 

As it came near her fifty-fourth birth- 
day her discontent and restlessness be- 
came intense. She was conscious from 
morning to night that she was ugly, old, 
and unwanted. Even the oversight of the 
spring sowing didn’t seem to satisfy. 
There had always been a pleasant feeling 
of anticipation for the planting and a 
warmth of satisfaction when it was done. 

“Don’t know what I’m doing it for, 
year after year,” she said to herself. “‘No- 
body to work for, only myself. Guess PI 
get a little cottage down in the village 
and sell this old place!” 

She didn’t sell it, but she didn’t nag at 


Wish the town had 


Zeb Plants to rush with the plowing, and 
me sabe of violets in the orchard left her 
cold. 

“Just getting old!’ she said to herself. 

She thought a great deal about her 
looks. 

“T’m ugly as an old stump fence,” she 
would say. “Skin like leather and freckles 
standing out like warts. And look at 
them hands—look like a couple hams! 
Guess IIl have to go to one of these mani- 
cures, or whatever you call ’em, that 
Marg’ ret sets such store by. Mebbe they 
could bleach ’em out and shrink ’em a lit- 
tle and iron some of the knots out of ’em!” 
She gave a little laugh of irony. “Looks 
like Id been a farmhand all my life in- 
stead of Mrs. Steve Culliton!” 


GHE determined to have a real good new 
dress for best, one with style to it. Miss 
Prescott in the village made it. It was 
blue taffeta and it cost the price of six 
dozen eggs for every yard of it. She felt 
like an old fool when she went for fittings, 
but she was determined to have it. May- 
be Margaret would ask her for a spring 
visit and she’d want something decent to 
wear. But when she got it home and tried 
it on before the long mirror in the old Cul- 
liton spare-room, she flushed with shame 
at her frivolous desires. In the first place, 
the dress hadn’t been made to suit the 
dignified bigness of Jen. But Jen thought 
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a few men with backbones as stiff as 


that it was only that she was too old and 
coarse to wear it. Her hands hung below 
the three-quarter-length sleeves, big and 
brown aad awkward. Her sandy hair 
stood up grotesquely above the girlish 
ruffle at the blue taffeta neck. She took 
off the dress with angry, humiliated jerks 
and put it away in the spare-room clothes- 
press. 

“Don’t know what I wanted to waste 
my money for—don’t aim to go anywhere 
this summer,” she said, irritated at her 
extravagance. “Anyway, my old black’s 
good enough for another year or two!” 

She went out and chopped a few slabs 
of wood to let off her feelings. She looked 
down ruefully at her hands when she was 
through. 

“Wasn’t meant for nothing else!” she 
addressed them. 

But she didn’t want “nothing else.” 
She continued to yearn for something 
continually; she didn’t know just what. 


AS IT came near her birthday, she be- 
gan to wonder what the children would 
send her. ‘They always remembered it, 
but sometimes she wished they hadn’t. 
Margaret was so very practical in her 
gifts. A gingham dress, a box of lisle 
stockings, a vacuum cleaner that worked 
oy hand (Jen was not acquainted with 
electricity). The vacuum cleaner Jen 


gave a snort at. “IrIl save you lots of 


yours!” 


work,” Margaret 
wrote. “ Humph!? 
said Jen. She put 
it-out-in- the back 


using the broom. 
But of course she’d 
have felt hurt if 
they hadn’t re- 
membered her. 

She had a desire 
this year to have 
the children there 
on her birthday, 
but put the idea 
away as silly. Mar- 
garet was so busy 
with her bridge 
and all, and Philip 
was way out there 
in Colorado. May- 
be Margaret 
would ask her up. 
But she knew well 
enough 
wouldn’t. Mar- 
garet asked her for 
a week in mid- 
summer, and she’d 
probably go as she 
had last summer, 
right in the middle 
of the busy season. 
ButMargaret 
wouldn’t be ask- 
ing her just be- 
cause it was her 
birthday, or be- 
cause she was 
homesick to see 
her. She put away 
her disloyal 
thoughts of Mar- 
garet impatiently. 
Margaret was a 
good enough girl; 
it was probably her 
own, Jen’s, fault 
that she wasn’t quite so unselfish as she 
might be. Maybe Jen hadn’t given enough 
of her time to bringing her up. But she 
didn’t see how that could have been 
helped much, when there'd been the farm 
to run and clothes to make and two 
hungry little bodies to fill. 

It was different with Philip. You 
didn’t expect so much of a son’s life after 
he was married. You felt that he really 
wasn’t yours any more, just as you felt 
that you had a right always to keep your 
daughter more or liss under your wing. 
She felt that maybe Philip wasn’t doin 
any too well, though his letters never sai 
so. It was as like Philip not to complain 
as it was like Margaret always to boast a 
little. Philip didn’t write so very often, 
not so often as Margaret, but Jen read his 
letters many times when they did come. 
Daphne, Philip’s wife, always wrote a 
friendly little note across the foot of the 
page. She wondered what Phil, would 
send. Last year it-had been the little 
book of poems and the year before that an 
odd little pin. 

The orchard and the wild cherry trees 
up on the side hill were going to blossom 
for her birthday. Jen felt a curious re- 
sentment against all nature for being so 
glad and beautiful when she wasn’t. She 
worked extra hard, feeling a savage de- 
light in making her hands rougher and 
redder. She invented an errand at a 


shed and kept on .. 


Margaret ` 
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neighbor’s and walked down there in her 


-man’s regalia, striding-along with an extra 


swing just to show the world at large that 
she didn’t care if she was big and ugly. 
She laughed loudly and long at some joke 
the neighbor told, and she laughed again 
to herself on the way home when she 
thought of how they might be laughing at 
her. 


ON HER birthday morning she got up at 
five,as usual. She felt that bother- 
some ache in her back that she’d had so 
often lately. 

“Old worn-out horse!” she said to her- 
self in the glass. Then, just to spite age, 
she put on her work clothes. ‘Only dress 
I got I look good in,” she said. “Going to 
plant potatoes to-day—ain’t on the shelf 
yet! Maybe I ain’t fit to play bridge at 
one of Marg’ret’s affairs, but I reckon I 
can still plant potatoes!” 

She went down to the orchard and 
broke off two branches of blossoms. She 
tied one to each handle of the planter. 

“Got to fix up a little on my birthday,” 
she said. She put a stiff-stemmed spray 
in her sandy hair and laughed about it, a 
little mirthlessly. She pulled a straw hat 
down tight over it and went out to the 
north field, which she was going to put 
into potatoes this year. 

“Guess I look like one of these daybu- 
tants Marg’ret’s always telling about, 
now!” she said grimly. 

She walked through the soft dirt, plant- 
ing steadily and evenly, but her mind was 
in a turmoil of middle-aged, self-pitying 
thoughts. 

“Worked like a nigger all my life... 
nobody cares . . . nobody to work for now. 
Marg’ ret ought to be ashamed of herself, 
not to have any babies. Wish I could 
have had more; if I could ’ve had eleven 
like Mother did, I guess there’d be any- 
way one of ’em to come home on my birth- 
day! Cheated out of Steve and babies 
and everything. I ought to have had a 
big brood of ’em, big and strong as I am! 
Suppose I could go over to Rose’s to din- 
ner. Won't, though! She laughs-at me, 
and she always thinks I’ve come to nag 
her over that money I lent her. Goodness 
knows, she’s welcome to it—she ought to 
know her own sister better’n that! n’t 
feel as if I know anybody or anybody 
knows me. Don’t even feel like going to 
church these days. Just want what you 
can give—that’s all; young folks with 
ambition and old folks’ money. All 
they’re after. I’m sick of it. Come to 
my house for quiltings, just because I’ve 
got the biggest settin’-room. Then laugh 
at me for looking like a man! Ain’t goin 
to have it any more. I’ sell the ol 
place, that’s what I’ll do, sell it and settle 
down to be a respectable old lady. I’ve 
said so long enough. I ain’t going to dilly- 
dally a bit longer. Time I quit, muscles 
aching like all get-out just over a little 
patch of potatoes! PI sell it to-day. PI 
go down and see the judge; he said his 
cousin wanted it. I’ll get mea little house 
in Claremont and take to embroiderin’ 
and go to a movie now and again.” She 
flared up in a final rebellion, “Sha’n’t 
even finish this row of potatoes. I’m 
plumb sick of it!” 

She turned the horse barnward. 

“If I’ve got to be old, I’m going to be 
old in peace without all these chores to 
do!” she said. (Continued on page 240) 


What to Know When Choosing 
Your Wall Paper 


Red dining-rooms cause family squabbles, and it is hard to be gay in a dark 
green living-room—Morbid folks should not surround themselves 
with purple, but should wax cheerful and contented 
amid the paler yellows, the color of sunlight 


By Henry Burn 


President of the Robert Graves Company 


HE other day a woman came 

into our New York store and 

asked for a dining-room wall 

paper. She went over samples 

carefully; but the salesman no- 
ticed that she avoided all paper that had 
a red tinge. “Weve had a red paper,” 
she confided to the salesman, “and 
I’ve noticed for some time that at 
every meal we begin some kind 
of argument. We are quite ex- 
cited about it. Sometimes it 
almost reaches the proportions 
of a quarrel. This lasts until we 
go into the living-room, which is 
papered in light tan. Then we 
gradually subside. 

“T have a notion,” she went on, | 
“that we are affected by that red 
wall paper. So Im going to try 
a change of color before it breaks 
up the family!” 

She pjeked out a neutral-tinted 
paper and, although I haven't 
seen her since, my knowledge of | 
the way wall paper affects people 
makes me pretty sure her trouble 
is over. 

Colors seem to run in periodic 
cycles. I spoke of the red dining- 
room just now. No doubt you 
can remember when everyone hada 
red dining-room anda green parlor. 
Then other colors came into 
vogue. 


BET there is something deeper 
than mere fashion underlying 
the choice of wall paper. People 
strive, unconsciously, to repro- L 
duce on their walls the outdoor 
tints to which they are most 
accustomed. $ 

Canada, for instance, is a 
country where in most places 
snow covers the ground for six 
months or more each year. One 
might imagine that Canadians 
would fill their homes with vivid, 
warm colors. Yet the fact is they buy 
more papers with cold gray backgrounds 
than any other kind; and the northern 
New Englanders also fancy cool grays. 

As you come farther south the colors 
warm a little. In Boston for many years 
the most popular color in wall paper was 
a sad olive; it was so popular that it was a 
standard for Boston. No doubt it re- 
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flected the dignified and solemn Boston 
of those days. But Boston is a wide- 
awake city now. The solemn and sad 
olive, although sold to some old-timers, 
is far less popular than more modern 
styles. However, the cool papers still 
predominate there, with what 1s known 


This Colonial wall paper is as popular to-day as 
it was more than half a century ago, when the de- 
sign was first made. The lady, apparently climbing 
the ladder to get leaves for her sheep, and the little 
mill below her, are familiar throughout New 
England, and down the Atlantic coast to Virginia. 
Gray and white are the only colors in this paper 


as “Colonial” papers far in the lead. 
Although a Colonial paper may have 
color, it is never a vivid or a warm tint. 
When you have gone south as far as 
Florida and Texas you get to the really 
warm papers. Here foliage, flowers, and 
birds begin to come into popularity. In 
Mexico we sell still more vivid papers, or 
with backgrounds of deep yellow, orange, 


red, or green, and with large flowers and 
birds in their patterns. 
In South America we sell the most 
intense papers of all. It looks as if the 
eople of those countries endeavored to 
bang into their homes the jungle outside 
or at least a suggestion of it. 

But these distinctions are not as 
marked as they were. In the 
United States, eople migrate so 

i frequently, a cities are such 
mixtures of North and South and 
East and West that any kind of 
poner may sell anywhere. New 
‘ork, in particular, has people 
from all sections and they carry 
their tastes with them. e may 
sell a Canadian in New York his 
favorite cool grays; and the next 
customer may be a Brazilian who 
wants a splash of bright colors. 


AS WE go West it is not so easy 
to trace the line of distinction, 
although there are certain differ- 
encesin papers, some of them dueto 
very practical reasons. Pittsburgh, 
for instance, is the best wall-paper 
city in the country, and you don’t 
need more than one guess to tell 
why. The same soft-coal smoke 
which characterizes Pittsburgh 
ermeates many towns in the 
Middle West and alters the taste 
in wall paper. Darker back- 
grounds are more practical here. 
Brighter colors are also more in 
favor; and a pattern which will 
not show streaks of dirt is certain 

| to meet with approval. 

Passing beyond the Mississippi, 
we come to a section where the 
showiest papers find a ready sale. 
People in the Far West have a 
fondness for glitter; so gold and 
silver brocaded papers are popu- 
lar. San Francisco, and tis 

Angeles, growing rapidly, call for 

_ wall paper in ever-increasing 
quantities and form two of the best 
markets in the country. They are second 
only to Pittsburgh. 

_ The taste for gorgeous, glittering papers 
is not so pronounced as it used to be. 
Fifty years ago the finest and most ex- 

ensive wall papers, as well as the show- 
lest, were sold and used in the mining 
camps in Nevada! The people there made 
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money quickly—when they made it at 
ai and they wanted the most ex- 
pensive and the showiest things that 
money could buy. It took time to 
build a fine new house, but wall paper 
could be put on in a day; and man 
a miner’s shack was lined with gold- 
backed papers with heavy embossed 
- velvet figures, the most expensive 
papers made. 
ew England is conservative about 
wall papers, as about everything else. 
Houses there are repapered less fre- 
quently than in other sections, for the 
towns are clean and the housekeepers 
thrifty. Even when new paper fs put 
on, people are likely to prefer old 
patterns. 

Of modern up-to-date cities, Cleve- 
land, perhaps, leads in refinement of 
taste in wall paper. In fact, through- 
out the district in which Cleveland is 
located 
their wall papers. 

Some years ago New England set 
the taste for the whole country. A de- 
sign which sold well there would 
sell anywhere. This was partly because 
the salesmen who were sent out from 
Boston were so well grounded in the 
work that they made a distinct im- 
pression wherever they traveled. But 
the small patterns and light back- 
grounds of most of the wall papers 
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eople are fastidious about | 
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The paper at the left is one of 
the most popular of modern 
designs. The background is 
shaded brown and tan with 
touches of dull blue and rose 
showing here and there. Em- 
bossed wall paper of this kind 
is found in living-rooms, din- 
ing-rooms, halls, and even bed- 
rooms of many fine homes. 
The soft, impressionistic color 
effects afford a splendid back- 
ground for people and for 
furniture. (Right) A popular 
design of twenty years ago. 
Highly chaste in effect, with a 
.raised pattern of gray on a 
~ white background, this paper 
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the highly ornamental parlor 
furniture 


aœ was often used in the days of 
4 


One hundred years ago the pattern 
shown above was in great demand. The 
background for the bunch of leaves is 
deep, dark red, the leaves are blue, and 
the surrounding scroll work is heavy gilt. 
Paper of this kind dominated the room 
decorations in the days of your great- 
grandmother 


(Left) This is the paper origi- 
nally used in the home of 
George Washington at Mt. 
Vernon, which has been re- 
produced during the past cen- 
tury as often as the house at 
Mt. Vernon needed repapering. 
The Graves Company does this 
work, and has done it for years. 
No doubt Martha and George | 
Washington admired this paper 
exceedingly 


(Right) A pattern much used 
from 1840 until 1860. The *_ 
background of salmon pink is — 

in violent contrast with the 
robin’s-egg blue of the medal- 
lions. The two pictures shown 
here were made from papers in 
the collection owned by Mr. 

Charles Asam 
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used in New England are no longer the 
leaders in fashion to-day, although 
some designs which have been used 
there for eighty years are still good 
sellers. 

It is remarkable how long some pat- 
terns keep their popularity. We are 
making to-day. some of the French 
styles which were introduced fifty 

ears ago, and Colonials which have 

een made for eighty years by this one 
house. Some folks never change the 
paper on a particular room, or rather 
the pattern of the paper. When the 
paper becomes worn, or soiled, they 
simply buy a fresh supply of the same 
old pattern and do the room over. 

A good pattern which meets the 
popular fancy will be sold for at least 
twenty-five years. It takes two or 
three years to get even a good start, 
and from five to eight to achieve great 

pularity. Then the demand is at its 
hehe for five more years. By that 
time, fastidious people will not buy it. 
They don’t want what everyone else 
is buying, but only what some people 
are buying—the people whom they 
most envy or admire. So a pattern 
recedes in favor, having a gradually 
decreasing sale for many years. 

One kind of paper, once very 
porai which has gone off the mar- 

et entirely, (Continued on page 230) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


His ‘Hand Has Held the Throttle for Fifty Years 


LIVER P. KELLER, veteran 
engineer of the passenger train 
known as the “ Broadway Lim- 
ited,” applied the air brake and 
shouted to his fireman: 

“Did we hit him?” 

“No, he bumped the tender and 
bounced off like a rubber ball,” yelled 
back the fireman, as he saw a touring car 
roll down a steep embankment, and a 
man literally flying 
through the air. 

Keller brought his 
train to a stop and 
climbed down from 
the cab. He and 
his fireman hurried 
back to the scene 
of the accident. To 
his amazement, he 
saw a man crawl 
out from a thicket 
on the side of the 
tracks and brush 
himself off. 

“The railroad 
ought to sue you for 
damages!” shouted 
Keller, to the di- 
sheveled automobile 
driver. “And you 
ought to be put in 
ee too! Tried to 

eat us across, 
didn’t you?” 

Finding that the 
man was not hurt, 
Keller and his fire- 
man returned to 
their cab, and the 
conductor, who had 
joined them, went 

ack to the cars. 
Anxious passengers 
were reassured by 
the train crew, and 
in a few minutes 
the flyer was once 
more on its way. 
It was just another case of a reckless 
auto driver having come to grief; 
though, owing to good fortune, his life was 
spared. : 

One day recently Keller was relating 
some of his experiences during fifty years 
in the cab of a locomotive, the last twenty 
being spent at the throttle of the “ Broad- 
way Limited,” of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

“Fools they are,” said the veteran, 
speaking of automobile drivers who race 
across railroad tracks just ahead of a train. 
“Seems like they are getting more care- 
less all the time. It would be bad enough 
if they endangered only their own lives, 
but when they drive recklessly they are 
taking a chance on the lives of the people 
who are riding with them, and they might 
even cause a bad train wreck. During the 
outdoor season you read every Monday 
morning about the accidents at grade 
crossings. Of course there are more acci- 
dents of this kind on Sundays, because so 
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who can boast of fifty years in active service. 
piloted the ‘‘Broadway Limited,” one of the crack trains of the Pennsylvania System. 
This picture shows him standing beside his ‘‘pet’’ engine just before starting on 
a return run from Manhattan Transfer, near New York City, to Harrisburg 


many more people go riding on that day.” 
ey : : 
But the reckless automobile driver 
doesn’t seem to care about anything or 
anybody. I’ve seen fellows shoot across 
the tracks just ahead of my train, and 
then wave at me and laugh. But I’m 
getting used to it; they’re the losers, not 
me!” 
Keller said that one of his fellow engi- 
neers, a man with an honorable record, 


Oliver P. Keller, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, is one of the few locomotive engineers 


recently asked to be transferred from 
passenger service to duty in the yards, 
simply because he did not like the strain 
on his nerves when he was approaching 
a grade crossing. This engineer had a 
horror of smashing into anybody—just 
as all engineers have—and his nerves 
began to break under the strain. 

“His dread became so great,” said 
Keller, “that every grade crossing made 
him jumpy. The daredevils of the high- 
ways were too much for him, so he got a 
job on a yard engine.” 

Keller is proud of his own iron nerve, 
and he has a right to be. Railroad men 
are still talking about his remarkable 
courage pies yeas ago when his engine 
was sidewiped by a freight train at 
Daylesford, several miles west of Phila- 
delphia. 

It was a foggy morning, and Keller was 
running east at about fifty miles an hour. 
A freight train on a parallel track sud- 
denly “buckled,” throwing several cars 


For the past twenty years he has 


across the path of the flyer. Keller saw 
a wreck was unavoidable, and shouted to 
his fireman to take care of himself just as 
the big passenger engine smashed against 
the freight cars and was overturned into 
a ditch. Keller was thrown through the 
window of his cab and was covered with 
débris. One of his knees was injured. 

But he scrambled to his feet, shook the 
coal from his cap, readjusted his gog- 
gles, and congratu- 
lated his fireman, 
who was unhurt, 
upon their escape 

There are fow 
tracks on the line 
where the accident 
occurred, and the 
cars, which escaped 
dama ge,were 
switched back to 
Paoli, where another 
engine was attached 
to the train. Keller, 
despite his lame 
knee, climbed into 
the cab, blew the 
whistle four times 
to call back the flag- 
man, who was pro- 
tecting the train, 
and was off on his 
interrupted trip to 
Manhattan Trans- 
fer, near New York, 
which was his desti- 
nation. Further- 
more, on that same 
night, he brought 
his train back to 
Harrisburg, running 
at sunset past the 
spot where his other 
engine lay over- 
turned in the ditch. 

Keller is a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad 
institution. His 
work, his habits, and 
his grit are an inspiration to his fellow 
workers. His career is held up as a model 
to the younger men. Several months ago 
he celebrated his fiftieth anniversary with 
the railroad. He received letters of con- 
gratulation from high officials of the 
company, and editorials commenting 
upon his half-century of service appear 
in Eastern newspapers. 

“I love my work,” he said to me one 
day as we sat in the parlor of his home at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Pictures of 
trains decorated the walls of the room, 
and on the table was a large family Bible. 

“When I think of all the people that 
ride on my train, it thrills my soul. There’s 
never a time that I’m not thinking of the 
safety of my passengers.” 

Keller’s work at the throttle is just 
about as near perfection as it possibly 
could be. Recently an inspector chan 
to be in the dining car of his train when 
the air was thrown on sharply because 
signal indications. The report was that 


not a dish quivered, and people who were 
standing in the aisle did not even know 
that the train was being stopped on short 
notice. Keller knows his engine! 

Keller has piloted the “Broadway 
Limited” since its introduction, twenty 
years ago. When the train was first put 
on, the late A. J. Cassatt, then president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, told Keller 
that he was bein assigned to a train that 
would, in time, besama one of the best- 
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known flyers in the country. And Keller 
has been one of the men who has made 
the train what it is to-day. 

“Do you feel like retiring and joinin 
the railroad’s roll of honor?” I aske 
him. 

“Not as long as I feel like a boy,” he 
replied. “Pve basn on an engine for fifty 
years—half a century—and you know 
there have been only a little over four cen- 
turies since Columbus discovered America. 
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My brother, Frank, was also an engineer 
for forty-eight years, but he retired ten 


os ago. Between us, we have nearly a 
undred years of service. 
“But I don’t want to keep on just to 


make a time record. I like to run an 
engine. I haven’t any hobby, and don’t 
need one. A good home to return to, and 
a good engine to run, strikes me as being 
about all I need to make me happy.” 

' ROBERT H. DENEHEY 


This Young Woman Founded a Radio School 


ARY TEXANNA LOOMIS 
was one of the many thou- 
sands of women who went to 
the national capital in war 
times to obtain work. Back 
in Rochester, New York, she had been 
studying music, but now she wanted to do 
something else 
But sħe found it hard to get a position 
in Washington, as her training did not fit 
into the scheme of 
things very well. So 
one night, after a 
dayoffruitlesseffort, 
she went to her room 
to think the situa- 
tionover. Presently 
she picked up a 
newspaper, and as 
she began to read it 
her eye fell upon 
the announcement 
of a lecture on radio. 
Miss Loomis at- 
tended the lecture, 
made up her mind 
right then and there 
to study radio, and 
the next day matric- 
ula ed in a radio 
school. For months 
she studied radio to 
the exclusion of 
everything else, and 
finally she was re- 
warded with a first- 
grade commercial 
operator’s license. 
But women oper- 
ators were not taken 
on ships, and there 
wasn’t much de- 
mand for them in any 
other field. How- 
ever,the radio school 
needed a secretary, 
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school 


Loomis, whose 


and Miss Loomis is in Washington, D. C., 

5 winding a coil at her 

posporo prea work bench. She is a 

A R A S skilled artisan and 

5, ® makes much of her 
efore she saw new own apparatus 


possibilities in this 
work. 

From the time 
that she was a small 5 
girl Miss Loomis had been interested 
in science and mechanics. She was born 
in Texas, but her family moved to Roches- 
ter, New York, long before she was grown. 
There her grandfather, who was a teacher, 
took a great interest in her, and she 
formed a lasting affection for him. 

The old gentleman would let her help him 
as he did odd carpentry jobs about the 
house, and through this work she became 
skilled in the use of tools and, incidentally, 
acquired a love for them equal to that òf 
any boy with a mechanical turn of mind. 


Mary Texanna 
Loomis, head of the radio 
that bears 
name, teaching a class in 
radio compass. The model 
in the picture shows how 
ships get their position 
by wireless. (Right) Miss 
school 


Years later, after Miss Loomis had 
grown up, she gave a party to her grand- 
parents upon their sixtieth wedding an- 
niversary. Her grandfather, then over 


eighty years of age, made a speech in 
which he told of the first railroad between 
Albany and Utica. He had walked a long 
distance to see the marvel of a steam- 
driven locomotive. 

Then he spoke of other wonders that 


her 


had come about in the span of his life. 

Miss Loomis listened intently, and 
while she listened there grew in her mind 
a desire to take part in some of the never- 
ending wonders of science. If her grand- 
father had seen so many amazing develop- 
ments, was it not reasonable to conclude 
that she, during her life, would see yet 
others? And could she not take part in 
some of them? 

She recalled this speech made by her 
grandfather when she decided to become 
a specialist in radio. One morning, while 


she was still secretary of the radio school 
she had attended, a young man came to 
her desk. He was looking, he said, for 
Miss Loomis. 

“I am Miss Loomis,” the secretary in- 
formed him. 

Her caller explained that he worked at 
the Library of Congress and that he had 
discovered there an old book telling about 
an aërial telegraph invented by a Dr. 
Mahlon Loomis, in 
1865. He wondered 
if Miss Loomis knew 
of that book. 

She looked at her 
visitor with startled 
eyes. Dr. Mahlon 
Loomis! Why, he 
was one of her kins- 
men! Without real- 
izing it, she had 
chosen a career in 
line with his experi- 


ments. 

“Can you get me 
that book?” she 
asked. 


“Indeed I can,” 
was the reply. 

The book was 
brought, and for the 
first time she read 
the story of her old 
kinsman who, so 
many years before, 
had experimented 
with mysterious 
transmitting forces. 
Some of his people 
had thought his 
mind: was not quite 
right! 

The night after 
she finished reading 
the book, Miss 
Loomis lay awake 
thinking, and when 
morning came she 
had made up her 
mind to start a radio 
school and name it 
in honor of her old 
kinsman. 

To equip the 
school meant put- 
ting up every cent she possessed, but she 
did not hesitate, and in 1920 the Loomis 
Radio College was incorporated. Its let- 
terhead states that it was founded in 
honor of Dr. Mahlon Loomis. 

There are no frills about the Loomis 
Radio College. It would be difficult to 
discover a plainer office. But there is 
everything needful to work with, and 
many of the radio appliances are con- 
structed by Miss Loomis herself. 

“How could I teach the practical side 
of radio unless I knew all about the ap- 
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pliances both inside and out?” she says. 
And if you want to know whether she is a 
ood teacher, just ask her pupils. The 
nal examination takes the pupil two 
weeks—and, incidentally, Miss Loomis 
spends an entire day over each examina- 
tion paper. After that statement, it is not 
difficult to understand why last year every 
one of her graduates obtained a first- 
grade commercial operator’s license, and 
was placed in a good position. : 

' “It wasn’t half so bad as we expected,” 
her students told her after they had taken 
the government examination. 

“That,” she retorted with a twinkle, 
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“is the trick! I wanted you to be able to 
pass a much harder test.” : 

Miss Loomis has, from the beginning of 
her school, decided upon courses and 
methods, but for a time she did no actual 
teaching. Then one evening an instructor 
was absent, and there was no one to take 
his place. 

“Can you do it?” her business manager 
asked her anxiously. “Will you be nerv- 
ous?” 

Since she was a young girl, Mary Loomis 
had been facing audiences. That was a 
part of her musical training- An audi- 
ence, to her, is simply a group of people 


she can do something for. So that night 
she gave her first radio lecture, and she 
has been giving them ever since. 

“What do you consider the biggest re- 
ward in your work?”’. Lasked her. 

Her face lit up. “That’s a nice ques- 
tion!” she exclaimed, and then after a 
moment’s. reflection, she added, “I was 
oing to say, seeing my boys get their 
icenses; but that isn’t quite it. The big- 
gest reward is when they come back and 
tell me that they have made good in their 
jobs. You see, some of them never have 
made good before. That’s the joy.” 

MABEL NELSON THURSTON 


A Policeman Who Used Religion When Force Failed 


FEW years ago the negro slum 
section of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, was nicknamed “The 
Bull Pen.” Desperate negroes 
from all over North Carolina, 
and many from Virginia, congregated in 
this district. There were 
dens of all kinds where vice 
reigned supreme. peli 
was easily obtained, thoug 
North Carolina had been a 
prohibition state for years, 
and cocaine, officers said, 
could be had without much 
trouble. 

A policeman, Robert Y. 

_ Skenes, who was assigned to 
the district, decided in 1914 
to try some practical re- 
ligion. So he rented a dilap- 
idated house on Washington 
Alley, in the heart of the 
Bull Pen, knocked out the 
partitions and started a 
church. A negro woman 

reacher, Alese Lewis, who 
had been conducting services 
in the central section of 
North Carolina, consented 
to hold a series of meetings 
in this old building. 

She started preaching in 
May, 1914. She is preach- 
ing there yet, twice every 
Sunday. Somehow or other 
Skenes’s chapel—as it was 
called from the outset—was 
kept in shape by the negroes 
who attended the services. 
Skenes himself paid the rent 
for several months, and the 
woman preacher lived on 
the small sums of money re- 
ceived each Sunday in the 
collection plate. 

In the early days, the 
services were frequently in- 
terrupted by disorderly 

atherings in the neighbor- 

ood. fficers, including 
Mr. Skenes, who regularly 
attended the services, were 
often compelled to rush from 
the chapel to arrest’ some 
denizen of the district who 
had wielded knife or revolver with savage 
ferocity. When the prisoner had been 
locked up in the police station, the officers 
would return to the chapel and see that 
the services continued. 

But gradually conditions began to im- 
prove. The undesirables from other cities 
ceased to come to the Bull Pen because 
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it welcomed them no more. And negroes 
who lived in the district were soon taking 
pride in the improvement. 

The woman preacher did more than 
preach. She was probably the first social 
service worker in Greensboro. 


“Sister” 


“Bob” Skenes, member of the Greensboro, North Carolina, police 
force, is the founder of Skenes’s Chapel, the little church that trans- 
formed the ‘‘Bull Pen” section of that city from a rendezvous for 
desperate negroes into a place of peace and quiet. When Skenes was 
assigned the job of keeping the Bull Pen in order, he found that ordinary 
police methods didn’t work very well, so he decided to give religion a trial 


Lewis, as she is known to practically 
every negro of Greensboro, visited many 
negro families in the city. She talked with 
them, discussed their problems with them, 
gave them counsel, and her advice was 
good. It was, briefly, to work honestly 
and to behave. It wasn’t long before 
resuits began to be seen. 


The benefit to the city resulting from 
the policeman’s chapel in the Bull Pen 
was first manifest in the municipal court. 
A great decrease in the number of negro 
defendants was noticed. š 

Then the city became interested, and 

learned that a patrolman of 

its own police force and a 

negro woman preacher were 

doing things that the entire 
police force had been unable 
to do—making the negroes 
of the Bull Pen behave. It 
was also discovered that 
“Bob” Skenes, patrolman, 
making less than one hun- 
dred dollars per month, was 
financing, to a great e 
the work. of the-chapel. > 
When people heard what 
was being done they ® 
forward-with offersof me 
~-and time.” Not on 
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By 1916 the membership 
had increased to such a 
point that the church was 
self-supporting. ‘The next 
step was to buy the property 
on which the congregation 
had been paying rent for 
two years. ‘This was done 
in 1919. The purchase price 
was eight hundred dollars. 
At present a movement Is 
under way to tear down the 
old dwelling-house, -which 
has been outgrown, and to 
erect a real church. There 
will be nothing ornate about 
it, but it will be comfortable 
and large enough to hold the 
people. The new building, 
ike the old one, will be 
“Skenes’s Chapel.” 
“Bob” Skenes, fifty-five-year-old, has 
for nineteen years been an officer. From 
his pay of not much over one hundred dol- 
larsa month hesupports his family, contrib- 
utes to the chapel, and has accumulate 
some property. The pride of his life is 
Skeenes’s Chapel and the reformation © 
the Bull Pen. EVERETT A. HOUSER 
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Just the kind of meal 
you often want! 


every day! How often you have said to E? at lunch 
or suppertime: “I feel like eating something 
substantial, but I don’t want too much.” 


These are just the times when a delicious 
plateful of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is so 
tempting and so sufficient. 


Thousands and thousands of people every 
day eat this soup as a meal. It tastes so good. 
It’s so nourishing. 


When you serve Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
for dinner—as you often will—you can reduce the 
number of the other dishes—it contains so much 


food. 


Fifteen vegetables. Invigorating beef broth. 
Cereals to build and strengthen. Seasoning by 
master-chefs. And taste it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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I’m as plump as pigs in clover; 

I am simply bubbling over. 

All the vigor that I feel 

Comes from Campbell's husky meal! 
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The Gay Conspirators 


“What position does Mrs. Crewe 
take?” asked Besant. 

“Unfortunately,” replied the attorney, 
“there is no Mrs. Crewe. She died when 
her younger daughter, Cornelia, was born.” 

“Are there other members of the fam- 
ily?” asked Besant. 

“None,” replied Cramp. “The family 
consists merely of Mr. Crewe and his two 
daughters. Cynthia is twenty-four and 
Connie is, I believe, seventeen or eighteen. 
Connie is most like her father—very 

uick-witted and decisive in character. 

'ynthia is like neither her father nor her 
mother, which makes it very hard for her 
father to understand her. She has al- 
ways had rather dreamy, idealistic in- 
stincts. That is probably what gives 
Serrano his hold over her; but at the same 
time she has always been a retiring, home- 
loving sort of girl. For this reason it is all 
the more shocking and unexpected for her 
father to find her in sudden rebellion 
against him.” 

“Then Mr. Crewe and his daughters 

have always been congenial?” asked Be- 
sant. 
“Absolutely,” replied Cramp. “Up 
to about two years ago it would have been 
impossible to imagine a more beautifully 
happy family. In fact, Mr. Crewe has 
said himself that if this had happened to 
Connie he would have not have been so 
much surprised; but Cynthia has always 
been so quiet and selcttacing that he has 
never worried about her since the day she 
was born.” 


“MHEN there are no older women at all 
in the household?” 

The lawyer shook his head. “When Mr. 
Crewe’s daughters were younger,” he 
answered,. “there was always somebody, 
sometimes. a relative and sometimes a 

overness; but for three or four years 

r. Crewe and his daughters have been 
alene.” 

As. an afterthought Cramp added 
hastily, “ Now that I speak of it, there is 
one older woman there, Mr. Crewe’s pri- 


vate secretary, a Miss Dessler; but she has - 


nothing to do with the family affairs. 
She is rather a severe, strict sort of woman, 
and unhappily neither Cynthia nor 
Connie get on with her very well. It is a 
pity, because Miss Dessler 1s an unusuall 
capable, clear-headed sort of person. It 
was I myself who sent her there and, to 
be frank, I thought that she might be just 
the person who was needed. She is a 
woman of broad experience and a sane 
point of view. She is as much distressed 
as I am that Mr. Crewe’s daughters have 

- not admitted her more to their intimacy, 
and she herself tells me that she is willing 
to make every effort to give them a guid- 
ing hand now and then. 

“In brief,” resumed Cramp, “all of us 
who are interested in the Crewe family 
feel that it is very necessary, at this time, 
that there should be some shrewd, active 
man of the world up there in the house- 
hold to keep a watch on events. The 
position would be entirely on a self- 
respecting basis. If you should accept our 


(Continued from page 15) 


offer, no one but Mr. Crewe would ac-. 
tually know why you were there. It might 
be announced that you were a mining man 
interested in some of the properties in 
which Mr. Crewe was investing. For my 
part, you would be regarded as a con- 
fidential representative of our own firm. 
And, as I have said, you could name your 
own price for your services—whether they 
continued for six months or one day.” 


FoR some moments Royal Besant made 
no reply, then he answered slowly: 

“Mr. Cramp, you are putting me into 
a very difficult position. Of course I ap- 
preciate that it is not-everyone that you 
would be willing to send up to Legget’s 
Harbor to enter into the intimate life of 
the Crewe family.” l 

“ Distinctly not!” interrupted the law- 

er. 
Á “ But just what would you want me to 
do,” asked Besant, “if it should go up 
there?” 

“I will not attempt to gloss it over,” 
answered the lawyer. “Your principal 
duty would be, of course, to keep an eye 
on this Ruiz-Serrano, form your own 
opinion of him, find out as much of his 
history as you could. But if, also, while 
you are there, the opportunity should pre- 
sent itself to keep Cynthia Crewe from 
taking some sudden step which she would 
be sure to regret in the future, that also 
would be a part of your duty. If you 
should find it possible to prevent such a 
misfortune, you could be very sure that 
you would earn the sincere gratitude of 
the entire Crewe family—and all of us 
who have their interests at heart.” 

Royal Besant, however, was looking at 
him in an oddly fixed manner. “Mr. 
Cramp,” he demanded, “are you sure that 
that is actually what you want me to do?” 

The lawyer turned in surprise: “Why 
not?” 

Royal Besant began to fumble with the 
stem of his pipe. “Is it not the plain 
truth,” he asked slowly, “that what you 
really want me to do is go up there and 
load the dice?” 

At that term the lawyer stiffened into 
an air that was slightly offended. “I don’t 
think I understand you.” 

Royal Besant was not to be deterred. 
“Ts it not true,” he insisted, “that my 
real duty would be to go up there and— 
by fair means or foul 
Serrano out of the running?” 

“Mr. Besant!” exclaimed the lawyer 
sharply. “I don’t think you realize what 
you are saying.” 

_ Royal Besant made no apology for his 


‘question and, further, gave no sign of 


making any. 

“Frankly, Mr. Cramp,” he asked, 
“have you any real reasons for distrusting 
Ruiz-Serrano, except that you all dislike 
him and don’t think him a proper husband 
for Miss Crewe?” 

The lawyer nodded. “ Unfortunately, we 
have—certain very grave reasons; but 
their nature is such that I do not think 
it would be wise to tell them, unless you 
were definitely enlisted in the case.” 


—put this Ruiz- . 


Cramp paused a moment, then added 
slowly, E Prell you what we will do—” 
But before he could finish, a most out- 
landish screech suddenly burst out behind 
them, followed by a loud clamor of angry 
voices. 

Both men leaped to their feet and 
turned just in time to witness a most 
astounding spectacle. 

Across the lawn, in huge, angular leaps, 
bounded Tim Hannigan, the ends of his 
apron flying out in all directions. Ten 
yards ahead of him scuttled a horrifed 
E half flying, half running, his 

adly demoralized plumage trailing in 
masses behind him. Thirty yards ahead 
of the peacock, but on the other side of the 
wall, the Polish gardener of the Sanford 
estate could be seen sprinting for the 
shelter of the toolhouse, throwing away his 
hoe as he ran, like a terrified soldier drop- 
ping his gun in the face of an over- 
whelming enemy. 

As soon as he could recover from his 
laughter, Besant added his. own voice to 
the general din. 

“Tim! Come back here!” he ordered. 
“Tim! Scissors! Leave that bird alone!” 

Tim Hannigan, however, refused to 
answer to any of his names. He paid no 
attention until he had reached the wall. 
to which the peacock had beaten hinr by 
the length of its tail. There Tim stopped. 
and contented himself by throwing clods 
of plowed turf at the retreating bird. 
At last he gave up the fight and went 
back to the kitchen, wiping his face on 
his purple sleeve and muttering streams of 
sulphurous language.. Besant turned to 
his companion. 

“Unless I look out,” he suggested. “I 
am going to have a serious affair right here 
on my own hands, without Igoking any 


farther for trouble.” 


RAMP nodded his head toward the big 
stone house which stood sheltered in 
the midst of its trees in the center of the 
neighboring estate. “Are they friends of 
yours,” he asked, “your neighbors?” 
“No,” laughed Besant; “and at this 
rate they never will be. The house has 
been closed all winter, but I think I heard 
Tim say that some of the family were ex- 
pected very shortly. The place belongs 
to a New York broker named J. N. 
Sanford.” 
“J. N. Sanford?” repeated Cramp. “I 
know him well. He ought to be a good 


neighbor.” He turned to his host with a 
smile. “In fact, I believe that Mr. San- 


ford’s daughter and Miss Cynthia Crewe 
are very close friends. That ought to 
make you much interested in the case.” 

“On the contrary,” laughed Besant. 
“T can imagine no better reason for keep- 
ing out of it. Any family quarrel of the 
kind you describe is bad enough, but when 
it involves your next-door neighbors the 
wise man will shut all his doors and keep 
far, far away.” 

Abruptly, however, the lawyer returned 
to his former words, which had been 
interrupted by Tim’s wild assault. 

“I tell you what we'll do,” he repeated. 
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Jn Easter parades all over the country, thousands 
@uld be seen smoking Rob‘ Burns cigars. 


Topay, young men of es- 
tablished -place in social 
and business spheres are 
smoking cigars. 


And their choice, by millions, is 
thehighestquality 10ccigarmade. 


Tilustration shows 
the actual size of 
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THREE popular sizes—the PANATELA at 10c straight, the PERFECTO 
at 2 for 25c, and the foil-wrapped INVINCIBLE at 15c. Uniform in high 
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“Would you be willing at least to meet 
Mr. Crewe and look over the situation?” 
“When?” asked Besant cautiously. 

“At any time during the next few days,” 
replied Ciamp, “when I can make ar- 
rangements. J am on my way to Legget’s 
Harbor now. [Itis only about forty miles 
from here. You follow the regular high- 
way to Gaylordsville, and from there you 
turn off over the moors for six or seven 
miles farther. I will talk matters over 
with Mr. Crewe this afternoon, tell him 
just how you feel about entering into a 

rivate matter of this kind, and see what 

e has to suggest. If he thinks it wise, I can 
either wire you or come back down here 
and get you.” 

“Well” began Besant reluctantly, but 
the lawyer held up his hand. 

“Now, please,” he begged; “just give 
me a chance to let you meet Mr. Crewe. 
You are ‘not committing yourself to a 
thing, except a talk with him and a little 
visit at one of the finest country houses 
onthe Atlantic coast. Ifit doesn’t appeal 
to anything else, it ought to appeal to 
your sense of romance.” 

Besant laughed. “I have to confess 
that it does.” 

“All right then,” concluded his visitor. 
“What more is there to say?” 

He held out his hand, and within five 
minutes his car was speeding out of the 
drive and toward the state highway. 

The attorney, for his part, may have 
been convinced that his case was alread 
won, but Royal Besant had no such feel- 
ing. After luncheon he found himself 
gravitating to a little brick terrace at the 
west side of his house. He lowered the 
awnings against the hot, slanting rays of 
the afternoon sun, and, taking a book, 
attempted to regain his attitude of care- 
free indolence, but, as he already knew in 
his own heart, the visitor had injected into 
him the venom of unrest. 

What did Miss Cynthia Crewe look 
like? he wondered. hat sort of man 
really was this famous, or infamous, 
Ruiz-Serrano? What were the ominous 
facts about him that the attorney was 
keeping back? What would the daily 
routine of life be like in the big country 
house of the millionaire, Damon Crewe? 


T MUST have been about four o’clock 

when, in the midst of his reveries, he 
heard his own name spoken and, looking 
up, saw a smiling young woman in sports 
clothes standing at the edge of the awning. 
For some moments she had evidently been 
watching his abstraction with keen amuse- 
ment. 

Deeply embarrassed, Besant leaped to 
his feet and the visitor hastened to explain 
herself: 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Besant. 
Dorothy Sanford, your neighbor. I have 
come to see whether there is any way to 
keep your gardener from murdering mine.” 

Besant laughed. “I am awfully sorry 
about that, Miss Sanford. I have tried 
very hard to keep my wild man in leash. 
Tim has really the kindest heart in the 
world, but he is a man of sudden im- 
pulses.” 

“Yes,” admitted Miss Sanford; “but he’s 
got our prize Polack quaking with terror.” 

“The principal issue,” suggested Be- 
sant, “seems to lie in a certain peacock.” 

“I know,” answered the girl. “That 
absurd Randolph. That's the peacock’s 


I am 


name. He’s a ghastly nuisance. He 
isn’t even a very good peacock—as such. 
Personally, I think he’s part bird-of- 
paradise or guinea hen or something of 
that kind. But Father insists on having 
him around. They had one on some big 
estate that Father used to admire when he 
was a farmer boy, peddling potatoes, so 
Father thinks that a country place isn’t 
complete without a peacock. It’s been 
the dream of his life, and, bless his heart, 
let him have one if he wants to.” 

“By all means!” agreed Besant. “I 
know just how he feels. When you hunger 
and thirst for a peacock there’s abso- 
lutely nothing that will take its place. 
I’ve already done everything I could to 
make my Tim steel himself against sudden 
anger. IIl talk to him again, very sternly, 
make threats and so.on.” Perhaps I 
might put a collar around Tim’s neck and 
tie him to a crowbar driven in the lawn, 
the way they do cows.” 

A shade of apprehension crossed the 
ae face. “But you won’t discharge 
im, will yous or anything like that?” 

Besant laughed. “Good gracious, no! 
I wouldn’t fire Tim for the world, and I 
don’t think he’d leave even if I did. I 
couldn’t exist without him. Tim’s like 
your father’s peacock. As a valet he’s 
rather a mongrel, but yet to me he’s price- 
less. He has a strong sentimental value.” 
Besant turned a large wicker chair to 
face the lawn. ‘“Won’t you sit down 
a while? Can’t I offer you some tea?” 
The girl shook her head. ‘No, thank 
ou. This isn’t really a formal neighbor- 
ood call. We can’t do that until we get 
the trunks unpacked and clean our white 
gloves. We arrived just this morning.” 
She turned to go, but Royal Besant 
sprang quickly to her side. 
“Anyway,” he suggested, “I can give you 
safe conduct through the enemy’s lines.” 


TOGETHER they walked, with no great 
haste, over the modest stretch of lawn 
which lay between the house and the wall. 
The girl turned casually back toward the 
cottage. 

You know,” she said, “it’s awfully 
good to have that place of yours occupied 
again. It was horrible to see it all 
boarded up, as it was for three years. I 
am a sociable soul. I like neighbors. I 
like to see the lights shining through the 
trees. I hope that you are going to be 
here all summer.” 

“Indeed I am,” answered Besant. 
“That is to say,” he amended, “most of 
the time. I may be away during the next 
day or two.” 

The girl looked up at him quizzically. 
“ By any chance,” she asked, “you are not 

oing up to the Crewes’, at Legget’s 
Harbor?” hi 

Besant felt himself start with surprise. 
“Why in the world did you ask that?” 
he demanded. 

” His neighbor laughed. “I see you are,” 
she replied. “And now you ask me how 
did I guess it? It was very easy, be- 
cause, like any good country neighbor, I 
have been spying over the fence. I saw 


Arthur Cramp talking with you this > 


morning, and whenever Arthur Cramp 
is up in this part of the world he is en 
route to the Crewes’. I merely thought 
you might be going with him and, if you 
were, I was distinctly interested, because 
I have just come from there myself.” 


‘gave him a friendly wave. 


Besant looked down at her with no 
little uncertainty. “My life,” he ad- 
mitted, “is an open book which you have 
read with great truth. If you see no 
lights between the trees the latter part 
sf this week you can know that I am safe 
at Legget’s Harbor.” 

“Well, I can’t say I envy you,” an- 
swered the girl. “Things are in a horrible 
mess up there just now.” 

“What about?” 

His neighbor looked at him shrewdly. 
“T guess you know just as well as I do. 
It’s a perfectly frightful place to visit. 
You feel all the time that the sword of, 
of, well, anyway, you know who I mean— 
you feel that the sword of What’s-his- 


-name is constantly hanging over your 


head. It’s like going to make a sociable 
stay in.an ice box. Personally, I like 
a little merry chaff and sunshine.” 

“So do I,” agreed Besant. 

“Well, you won’t find it there,” an- 
swered Dorothy Sanford. “You'd better 
stick around with us and the peacock.” 

“I wish I could,” answered Besant, 
and he meant it in more ways than one. 


Al THE dividing line between the two 

ardens Besant gave Miss Sanford his 
hand: With its help she climbed to the 
top of the low stone wall and jumped down 
lightly on the other side. Half way to the 
big gabled house, partly hidden in its 
little park of trees, the girl turned and 
Besant waited 
until she was out of sight, and then turned 
back to his own little cottage. Half way 
across the lawn he heard the telephone 
begin to ring shrilly. The instrument 
was still chirping imperiously when he 
reached his own hall. He took down the 


receiver: 

“Hello. Mr. Royal Besant? This is 
the railroad station. Telegram for you 
from Gaylordsville. It’s signed ‘Arthur 
Cramp.’ Are you ready?” 

“All ready,” replied Besant, and the 
operator proceeded to read: 


Very necessary you come at once to Leg 
get’s Harbor. Be prepared for stay of three 
or four days Additional developments highly 
important. Do not refuse and do not answer, 
but come to-night. Must see you. 

ARTHUR CRAMP. 


A motor guide showed that Gaylords- 
ville lay thirty-six miles to the north by a 
main highway, which wound like a thick 
black ribbon across that part of the state. 
Leggett’s Harbor was not so easily found; 
but was at last discovered as a tiny dot 
near the end of a blunt point of land. It 
was reached by no road that was recog- 


‘nized by the map, but appeared to be only 


six or eight miles from Gaylordsville. 
Cramp’s telegram had certainly been 
urgent, but the various little duties of a 
landed proprietor still weighed heavily 
on Royal Besant. It was nearly seven 
o'clock when he put the key of his house 
in his pocket and, with Tim Hannigan at 
the wheel of his car, sallied forth on the 
mysterious journey that might lead—he 
could not imagine where. . 
The odd but very genuine friendship 
which existed between Royal Besant and 
his curious servant had begun ten years 
before, when Tim had been a train boy 
on the Harlem Division and Royal Besant 
had been a reporter, commuting daily to 
New York. To the newsboy, a reporter 
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had appeared as a fellow worker, and 
Tim had formed the daily practice of 
leaving his iron-bound box of magazines 
on a seat in the smoker, thus reserving a 
place for his friend and patron. As soon 
as Besant appeared, the boy would sit 
down beside him and pour out his am- 
bitions to a listener who was sometimes 
amused, and always sympathetic. 


HESE ambitions of Tim’s had been 

entirely pugilistic and, at the time, the 
had seemed in a fair way to be realized, 
for Tim was as tough as nails and had been 
fighting since infancy in all the freight 
yards of the New York Central. At the 
age of seventeen or eighteen he had left 
the railroad to enter the professional ring 
and, if one were to believe his own state- 
ments, he had been for the next six or 
eight years one of the leading lights of the 
sporting world of suburban New York. 
As a matter of fact, he had merely been 
one of its comic characters. 

The sad truth was that, as a fighter, 
poor Tim had never risen above the third 
grade. After three or four years of maul- 
ing, exhausting fights before obscure ath- 
letic clubs he had found himself already 
drifting over his prime and into pugilistic 
middle age. Denied the main goal of his 
ambitions, he still had clung to the sport- 
ing world, and had gradually drifted into 
all the odd occupations at which such men 


will gladly labor so long as they are not 
sullied with the actual name of “work.” 
He had been an usher and tout. He had 


appeared around the tents of travelin 
carnivals. He would sell cigars at the ball 
grounds, and once, for a week or two, he 
had threatened to become a stage hand at 
the Hippodrome. Every sporting audi- 
ence knew “Scissors” Hannigan and 
would always give him a cheer. To Tim 
this was ala , but it was not bread. 
The lower be went in the world, the 
closer did poor Tim cling to Royal 
Besant. For months he had been comin 
around to the “Record” office for “loans, 
which had tapered from five and ten 


dollars down to fifty cents when Royal 
Besant had suddenly read of his own 
unexpected inheritance. His first act o 
largesse had been to put Tim on the 
permanent pay roll. He had had, to be 
sure, no great faith in the experiment but, 
to his surprise, it had succeeded very 
well. Like all such men, there was abso- 
lutely nothing which “Scissors” Hannigan 
would admit that he could not do—from 
rolling a lawn to making an omelet. In 
revolt all his life against discipline, he 
would work twenty-four hours a day 
under the stimulus of flattery. In Royal 
Besant’s easy-going bachelor household, 
the rolling stone seemed at last to have 
come to rest. 


ABOUT eight o'clock, when the summer 
evening was already growing dusky and 
when the car should have been very close 
to Gaylordsville, Tim suddenly ‘put on 
his brakes with a grunt. Ahead, a ladder 
was stretched on two kegs across the road, 
and temporary signs gave notice of detours 
in both directions. On general principles 
Besant decided on the turn to the right, 
but Tim had left the car and was nosing 
around the obstruction when suddenly 
an increasing roar was heard up the road 
by which they had come, and a pair of 
headlights could be seen bearing down 
upon them at express‘train speed. With 
a warning cry, Tim jumped into the 
middle of the road and waved both arms, 
but his friendly services seemed to be en- 
tirely wasted. With hardly a slackening 
of speed the car behind them turned sharply 
on the road to the left, and in the twilight 
Besant caught a glimpse of a huge racing 
roadster with a single figure at the wheel. 

Tim looked after the roadster, then 
leaped to his seat. “Well, anyway,” he 
commented, “that fellow seems to know 
the roads. What say? Shall we try to 
catch him?” 

. Besant shook his head. “No use in 
that. Both roads seem to go to Gaylords- 
ville. Let’s go to the right, as we started.” 

In Tim, nevertheless, the sporting spirit 


died hard. Foiled in his wish for a rear- 
end pursuit, he apparently decided to try 
one on the parallel track. Stepping hard 
on his gas, he made the car jump and 
tear over the country road at a speed 
which must have been equal to that of 
their unknown opponent. Fortunately, 
the detour was short, and as the gleam 
of the concrete highway again came in 
sight Tim chuckled in glee. A hundred 
yards away on the parallel road he could 
see the lights of the other car, tearing 
back toward the turnpike. 

“There he is!” he shouted. 
lights? We’ll get him yet.” 

Despite all orders, he stepped again on 
his throttle, the car leaped forward and, 
from opposite angles, both cars raced 
back into the highway, Besant’s a dozen 
yards in the lead. Ahead of them, how- 
ever, now loomed the elm-lined street 
and sparse house lights of a village, 
which must be Gaylordsville. 

Toward the end of the village, another 
read led off sharply to the right, prob- 
ably to Legget’s Harbor. Tim stopped the 
car, and had hopped out to ask questions 
when suddenly the car behind them again 
put on speed and roared past. Tim stared 
at the retreating tail light in grudging re- 
spect, and then walked uptoa house where 
a family party was watching them from 
a veranda. He returned to Besant. 

“We're all right,” he hailed. ‘This is 
the road to Mr. Crewe’s place; but they 
say it’s awful traveling.” 


T™ clambered again to his seat but, 
before taking the wheel, he turned in a 
quizzical way to Besant. 

“Say, Mr. Besant,” he demanded, “did 
you notice that car we was racing? Did 
you see who was driving?” 

Besant, in fact, had noticed exactly 
what Tim had seen, but he made no 
reply and Tim needed none. 

“A girl!” he exclaimed. ‘‘That’s who it 
was. Funny thing. It looked to me just like 
that young lady next door—Miss Sanford.” 

(To be continued) 
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Luck May Help You Get a Start, But It 
Won't Keep You Going 


Underwood is sincere in his theory that 
luck is a big factor in life; but his appear- 
ance conveys the impression that if luck 
had bashfully hung round the corner he 
would have gone after it, collared it, and 
brought it along with him. 

He is a giant of a man, with a powerful 
frame, a large head with strongly marked 
features, and an air of forceful geniality. 
Underwood enjoys life, and people, and 
work. 

“My getting on a railroad at all was 
an accident,” he assured me, ‘although it 
was what I always wanted to do. My 
first job was driving a horse and cart at a 
dollar and a half a day. As I was starting 
from the stable on my first trip, a boy 
passed me and said in French-Canadian 
patois: 

“You look out for that ol’ horse. He’s 
run away with everyone.’ 

“Like most youngsters who are offered 


(Continued from page 16) 


valuable advice gratis, I paid no attention 
to it, and left the horse head free while 
I loaded the cart. He did run away, not 
with me, but from me, which was quite 
another thing. When I finally overtook 
him, cart and harness were a wreck, but 
the horse was intact. Taking the pieces 
of the harness to the stable I made up an- 
other harness, and reported to the office, 
expecting to be fired. 

‘The boss said, ‘Didn’t French Joe tell 
you the horse was a runaway?” es,’ I 
replied, ‘but I thought he was fooling me. 
The old plug did run away from, not with 
me; and he can’t do either again.’ 

“I was not fired, and worked for six 
months and saved fifty dollars. All that 
time I looked forward to the time I should 
work on a railroad.” 

“Why?” I interrupted. “Did you have 
ambitions then? Did you plan to get to 
the place you now occupy?” 


“I did not,” said Mr. Underwood. “I 
just wanted to ‘work on a railroad,’ as 
thousands of other boys did. 

“When my chance with the railroad 
came, it was through an accident. A com- 
rade had heard of a job at Fort Howard, a 
freight terminal station on the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. He asked me 
to take a day off and come with him to 
look it over. On the way we talked over 
the job, and I found my friend could 
neither read nor write. 

“*But you have to read, write, and 
figure quickly to handle that job,’ I said. 

“He saw that he was out of it, and was 
thankful he had not started and failed. I 
applied for the place, and got it.” 

nderwood worked his way up step by 
step to a superintendency. 

“Tt took twelve years,” he said. “and 
those were the twelve longest years of my 
life. But that first job, and the suc- 
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It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


ceeding ones, were important, how im- 
portant I had no notion then. I began by 
figuring out the weights of the grain and 
mill stuffs that came into the yard to 
out on the vessels of the Great Lakes. My 
work was important to the road because 
the charges were based on my figures, and 
to me because I was learning one end of 
the railroad business. I had promotions 
to several other jobs, but my first real 
start upward came suddenly, and through 
another accident.” 

He had become a conductor, and one 
day his train was ordered into a siding. A 
train going by on the main track was de- 
railed, but in such a way as rot to inter- 
fere with the movement of a train going 
in the opposite direction. There was no 
telegraph office at this siding, and no re- 
port could be made until someone had 
reached the nearest telegraph. Under- 
wood did not wait for orders. On his own 
initiative he proceeded to take the pas- 
sengers from the derailed train to his own 
train, where they were made as comfort- 
able as possible. At the first telegraph 
station he sent the superintendent news 
of the wreck, his action with regard to the 
passengers, and his opinion as to the best 
method of approaching the derailed 
train with a wrecking train, a message so 
unusual that it surprised headquarters. 

A traffic official of the road, who was 
on the train, had watched Underwood 
through the emergency. He returned to 
headquarters with a,glowing account of 
the efficient young conductor. Shortly 
after, Underwodd received his promotion 
to a superintendency. 

Resigning his superintendency on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, Under- 
wood became general superintendent of 
the projected Minneapolis, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Atlantic, the name of which 
was afterward shortened to the now fa- 
mous “Soo.” The projected main line 
was to be about one thousand miles, with 
an eastern terminus at Sault Ste. Marie, 
and a western terminus then designated 
as “Longitude 132, 30 minutes west,” now 
known as Portal, North Dakota. 


UINPERWOOD was put in charge of the 
construction of this road, and was its 
first general manager. It was pioneer work: 
first locating and then building a road 
through a wilderness, crossing rivers and 
swamps. With inadequate transporta- 
tion for material, he sent the work forward 
with a speed that even now is commented 
on as one of the feats of railroad building. 
“I knew him then,” said one of his as- 
sociates, “and he was a strong man in the 
prime of his youth, ready to do and dare 
anything; as quick to settle matters with 
his two fists, Taed be, as with his active 
mind. He bossed the job, and the work 
went forward with a vim. It is hard to 
conceive conditions as they were then: at 
some points we met forests, the growth of 
centuries undisturbed. At some points 
where there were no roads, all food and 
supplies were hauled by oxen over un- 
broken ground.” fi 
Before the Soo line was completed, the 
building syndicate formed to finance it 
ran out of money. The Canadian Pacific, 
of which Sir William Van Horne was 
resident, came into control of it. Van 
orne had been general superintendent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and 
knew Underwood when he was working 
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for that road. In the new organization Un- 
derwood was retained as general manager. 

“Another piece of luck,’’ Underwood 
stoutly maintains. “I went to work for 
strangers and fell into the hands of my 
friend? 

The building of the Soo line Under- 
wood regards as the most significant part 
of his career. 

He said with great earnestness: “Figure 
a man in his early thirties turned loose in 
an unknown and unsurveyed country 
ahead of any settlement. Seventy sta- 
tions on the line, stations that later be- 
came towns, I was permitted to name. 
The locations for stations were chosen for 
natural advantages that would attract 
settlers. 

“And come they did! Many of them 
arrived before the railroad was completed. 
The road had to take care of them, and 
bring the material that built their homes, 
stores, and churches, in addition to their 
food supplies. I was a great admirer of 
Rudyard Kipling, then in his beginning 
as an author, and I named one station 
Rudyard, and another Kipling. A friend 
of Ooae wrote to him about it. He 
replied by sending me his photograph and 
verses on his ‘two sons’ in the West, the 
‘two sons’ being the two stations. 


“TURING the construction period and 
until the first crop of people who came 
into the raw country had become settled, 
the railroad often exercised the functions 
of a paternal government. Daniel Wil- 
lard, now president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, was then a locomotive engineer. 
“Tt was another accident that made me 
acquainted with Dan Willard. One of 
the bosses on the road knew how to drive 


“What’s wrong 
a å s » | railroad construction, but h ld not 
with this picture ? figure. Asa sare of his work he Wai re- 


quired to send in reports, and he could 


Absolutely nothing. Even the not do the work of computation. I did 
G ; not want to lose the man, so I looked 


bridegroom's watch is right. about to find someone who would do the 
Keystone Standard Watches figuring for him. One of my men said to 
2 ; i me: 
are always keeping time and al- “‘There’s an engineer down here that 
: : could figure your head of. Get him.’ 
Key stone Standard Watch, 10 sive. way san keeping no matter what “A locomotive engineer who could 
Thin model, eotifall Fone the time, the place (or the girl). figure was a rare combination in those 


old-flled case, in white or græn. ) : days, so I looked up Willard. I found 
Fra uae end They are fine, thin, handsomely that he could drive an enginé and figure 


designed timepieces—the sort of equally ack x hapet on the boas, ani 
t 2 
watch that makes a fellow feel better dressed. San ah unui a hae 


: : - ical and accounting ability. He had 
l Metal dial with raised numerals, and cased peaa fy abundance, Sad LAE OE 
in the celebrated Jas. Boss Gold-Filled Case ough knowledge of any job he was put at. 


R A i . “When I went to the Baltimore and 
in white or green. Made in America. Ohio, he went with me; when I came to 


the Erie he was with me. Now he is 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio, and, 
to my mind, has demonstrated that he is 
the ablest railroad man in the country 


; day.” 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Established 1853 | OTE friendship between Willard and 


New York Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco Underwood, beginning at the time of the 
construction of the Soo line, has never 


been interrupted. It is one of the land- 
marks of the modern railroad world. 
“Nobody could break it up,” asserted 
ane EE W official. “Many have tried, 
and have been worsted. Those two men 
S tan d ard will always stand by each other.” 


“I don’t know where I would have 
WA I { H E S landed if it had not been for Mr. Under- 
wood,” said Willard to me. “He isn’t old 


enough to be my father, but he took 


Made and guaranteed by The Keystone Watch Case Com- X 
pany, sold by jewelers everywhere. If your jeweler does 
not have it, write us direct and give us his name. 
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SENT WITH satisfaction and greeted 
with gratitude. The box of chocolates 
with individuality, charm, prestige. 
That happy assortment of Whitman’s 
which goes into millions of homes 
for everyday use. Bought also 
as a gift, it is always appropriate 


e at d am mn j 
L2c 25 Eee į 
eee 


i eee 


for anniversaries, for a hostess, for 
any occasion when the giving of 
candy is a happy thought. The 
SAMPLER is sold in all those se- 
lected stores, one in nearly every 
neighborhood, that are agents for the 
sale of Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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Hardware 


The quality of permanence 


THOUGH it is always in accord with the best of 
architectural design, Sargent Hardware means more 
to the home than decoration. It possesses, to an 
unusual degree, the quality of permanence. Solid, 
time-resisting brass or bronze is used in its making. 
Each working part represents the finest skill and 
ingenuity. Through all the years, Sargent Hardware 
will contribute to the worth and security of the home. 


Use Sargent locks, knobs, window catches and 
other hardware throughout your new home. Select 
Sargent Easy Spring Locks for inside doors and 
Sargent Cylinder Easy Spring Locks for exterior 
doors. The maximum of protection is obtained with 
these. As an added convenience, cylinder locks for 
entrance and other outside doors, each of which has 
its own keys, may be master keyed so that your one 
key, and only yours, will open all. 


There are beautiful Sargent styles to harmonize 
with every type of home. Write for the Book of 
Designs, or the Colonial Book for patterns of this 
period, Select Sargent Hardware with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
45 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT CYLINDER PADLOCKS 
This type is as impregnable as the Sargent Cyl- 
inder Lock for house doors. Pry it, twist it, beat 
upon it. Only the proper key will open it. It af- 
fords real security on tire rack, garage, tool-house 
or locker doors and chests of valuables. It may be 
master keyed in combination with your house locks. 


care of me, and helped me along as if I 
were a son or younger brother. [ trained 
under him, first on the Soo, then on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and then at the Ene. 
Hardly anyone realizes what a gigantic 
task Underwood tackled when he took the 
Erie, or what a success he has made of its 
reconstruction.” 


T WAS James J. Hill who induced 

Underwood to leave the vice presidency 
of the Baltimore and Ohio to accept the 
ponty of the Erie. Crippled, neg- 
ected, over-capitalized, the Erie had 
sunk to a low level among railroads. 
Whether it could struggle on was a grave 
question. James J. Hill and J. Pierpont 
Morgan, seeing clearly that the Erie, 
tapping a great porueuve area between 
New York and Chicago, could be of im- 
mense value in freight transportation, de- 
termined that it must be saved. 

When Underwood came to the road, it 
was prominent in the eye of the public as 
a laugh-maker. In the jokes of the vaude- 
ville stage, the comic papers and maga- 
zines, the Erie eR largely. Under- 
wood faced the ridicule. He bad all the 
jokes on the Erie collected, and printed 
them in the folders and time-tables issued 
by the road, under the title “What Others 
Say of Us.” Meanwhile he began the re- 
construction of the road, rebuilding it in a 
manner that challenged attention through- 
out the country. The Erie jokes died a 
natural death. 

It is his knowledge of their work that 
makes Underwood strong with the men. 
Among the thirty-five thousand em- 
ployee? of the road he is universally re- 
erred to as “F. D.” 

“He can give it to you as hard as any- 
body,” said one of his engineers; “but he 
knows. I’ve traveled with other railroad 
paras, but never with one like him. 

e knows every foot of the road.” 

One winter strict orders were issued 
that a car with a flat wheel was to be 
sidetracked, no matter who objected. A 
single flat wheel can do much damage to 
miles of track. A short time after this 
Underwood was traveling to an important 
meeting. Due to arrive at Jersey City 
early in the morning, he awoke about two 
hundred miles away. The official car was 
sidetracked. 

Fuming at the delay, Underwood de- 
manded who was responsible for it. 

A little weazened Irishman replied: 

“Oi am, sorr.” 

“Y ouare, are you?’ Underwood retorted, 
and then added, with grim significance, 
“What explanation have you to offer?” 

Undaunted, the little Irishman re- 
plied, “Flat wheel under your car, sort, 
and orders is orders!” 

“You did a good job,” the president 
told him. And a week later the man was 
astonished to receive a package which 
contained a fine gold watch. It was 
Underwood’s method of assurance that 
rules were to be obeyed, no matter who 
was inconvenienced. 

When Underwood came to the Erie, ten 
million dollars was assigned him for the, 
reconstruction of the road. But when 
this sum had been spent, the work done 
had won the confidence of the directors, 
and additional capital was found. Since 
1902 one hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in extending and 
improving the Erie. 


CLUB COUPE 
$995 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Tax Extra 


Jhe 
CLUB 


SEDAN 
$1075 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Tax Extra 
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The Good 


MAXWELL 


In less than six months, the Club Sedan has become 
the largest selling model of the good Maxwell. 


It is easy to understand why such huge volume should 
have been reached in so short a time. 


The public saw at once that the Club Sedan is an in- 
tensely practical car; it found here not only a new 
expression, but a distinct broadening, of motor car utility. 


The Club Sedan was—and still is—a new type of car; 
new in its seating arrangement, its seating space and 
tonneau roominess; new in providing a higher degree 
of accessibility; new in generosity of two-door design 
which gives four-door convenience; new in the number 
of uses to which it is perfectly adapted. 


It is new also in sturdiness, for it is capable of standing 
even harder use on rough roads than most touring cars— 
with little chance for body rumble, rattle and squeak. 


With such superiorities and advantages, and many of 
them exclusive to the Club Sedan, it is small wonder 
that the public is buying so eagerly. 


As we have said in the past, Maxwell once more has 
demonstrated its ability to provide the car which the 
public wants. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL- CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT, 
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The owner of the better car has more to lose 
by collisions than other motorists. He runs 
the greater risk in traffic. Everywhere you find 
him protecting his car investment with Biflex. 


Keep the new car new, safe from the minor 
mishaps that soon make a new car old. Guard 
it with Biflex. You can trust to Biflex—a con- 
tinuous, rebounding spring of finest steel. Its 
great up-and-down bumping surface takes blows 
from any angle, prevents interlocking with bump- 
ers of other heights. The full-looped ends give 
maximum flexibility, absorb terrific shocks—an 
advantage peculiar to Biflex construction. 


Engineers find that the new 1924 model Biflex 
Bumper gives 14% more protection than its 
forerunners. The bumper is wider; a deeper 
curve in the looped ends makes the latest Biflex 
model, even more than before, the supreme 
achievement in bumper protection. 


There is a Biflex Bumper, with special brackets, 

- for every car, scientifically proportioned to size 
and weight of the car. Priced from $18 to $28. 
Insist on Biflex, the original. If any dealer can- 
not supply you, write us direct. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guar- 
anteed. They are protected by U. S. patents. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION 
° WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


Export Department, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Rich Treasures œ^ 
Need Strong Guards 


The job undertaken included the cutting 
down of grades between Jersey City and 
Chicago, a project which has given Erie 
(with one exception) the lowest grade 
line between New York and Chicago. 
Nine hundred and fifty bridges have been 
rebuilt on the main line, increasing their 
carrying capacity fifty per cent, and al- 
lowing an increase in the weight of loco- 
motives of one hundred and thirty-five 
per cent. New terminals, storage ware- 
houses, and freight yards were built in 


| New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Chi- 
cago, and Cleveland. A car-float service 


was established on the Chicago River. 
Tugs and barges were added at New York. 

But the real gain was in the utilization 
made of these improvements. Although 
the Erie road carried over thirty millions 
ot passengers last year, these represent 
but a tenth of its income. It is an eighty- 
per-cent freight line. The increase in ef- 
ficiency in the hauling of freight is perhaps 
Underwood’s greatest contribution to the 
better showing of the road. During his 
presidency he has effected an incredse in 
engine efficiency of sixty-eight per cent, 
and of trainload tonnage of two hundred 
and six per cent over the old rating. 

“What did you mean,” I asked him, 
“when you said that no man’s luck holds 
too long?” 

“I meant just that,” he replied. “Luck 
will get you to places, but won’t keep you 
there. a have to dig in, to stay. Mex 
men fail because they are time-wasters 
than for any other cause. Time is the one 
valuable thing, and the only thing we all 
have. One man rises above another be- 
cause he saves time, while the other man 
wastes it. You cannot afford to work six 
or eight hours and then put your brain to 
sleep. It is physically harmful to work 
at manual labor all the waking hours of 
the twenty-four, but I am sure it will 
never hurt you to keep your mind active 
all the time, except when you are asleep. 
I believe in saving money, also. The 
ability to save money is a mark of char- 
acter. You may not save much, but it is 
an index to people of what you are.” 


“THEY tell me you understand men,” 
I said to him. “How do you pick 
them out?” 

Underwood smiled broadly. 

“I don’t tell anyone about. them for 
some time, for one thing. I knew a man 
of international reputation who had a fad 
for picking out prodigies. He told about 
them before they had a chance to prove 
themselves, and sometimes they turned 
out minus. I don’t believe in trusting too 
much to first impressions. There are many 
men like tank-town stores. Let me draw 
one for you; they look like this: 


SDE 
VIEW 


Biflex 


Cushion Bumper 


PROTECTION WITH DISTINCTION 
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Quality—and Its Proof 


To Show Exactly How Finely the Hupmobile Is-Manufactured 


The inside of a motor car is what 
determines the worth of your invest- 
ment. Because that is so, the Hup- 
mobile presents in advance, and in a 
new way, quality-proof to the buyer. 


Quality-proof pertains to Hupmobile 
parts. It is made up of parts you 
can’t see in the car. It is on display 
in the salesrooms of practically all 
Hupmobile dealers. 


Finer Parts 


Cannot be Made 


It establishes, in the surest, most posi- 
tive way in the world, that Hupmobile 
quality—therefore Hupmobile value 
—is unique and superior. 


It shows you clearly that parts can- 
not be more finely made. It shows 
you these things, even though you 
may not be an expert in motor car 
manufacture. 


These parts—which look no different 
from parts of lesser quality, but 
actually are vastly different—are 


the heart and soul of all the good you 
hear about the Hupmobile. 


In them is bound up the long life of 
the car—all its virtues of low costs 
and few replacements, of superior per- 
formance and high running economy. 


You may never see them throughout 
the years that you would own a Hup- 
mobile. For the fact is that in hun- 
dreds of cases it has never been 
necessary to replace a vital part. 


That, it seems to us, constitutes the 
highest kind of superiority. 


We could use materials of lesser qual- 
ity; we could manufacture them into 
parts at lower cost, if we chose. 


But if we should do that, the Hup- 
mobile would sink to the dead level 
of motor cars. 


It would lose many of the elements 
which now enable it to give such wide- 
spread.and complete owner-satisfac- 
tion. So it would not profit the buyer. 


The motor car question, as we see it, 
comes down to this. 


Now Easy to Decide 
the Motor Car Question 


The buyer can pay the Hupmobile 
price, safe in the assurance that a 
higher price cannot bring him any- 
thing higher in honest value. 


Or, he can pay less than the Hupmo- 
bile price, and content himself with 
less than Hupmobile quality and less 
than Hupmobile satisfaction. 


In any impartial comparison—of 
value based on sheer quality, of per- 
formance, and of owner-history—it 
seems to us that the choice of the 
Hupmobile would be inevitable. 


It will cost you nothing but the time 
you put in, to go to our dealer and 
see Hupmobile quality; and it is al- 
most certain to save you money on 
the next car you buy. 
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Where are your business records 


THE SAFE-CABINET 
No. 23 
Equipped with Slide- 
in Door device—the 
newest feature in safe 
building. 83 models 
and sizes to fit every 
business, large or 

small, 


Business Records are Tangible Assets 


on the day after the fire 
—if you have them 


When your stock and building are ashes, your ac- 
counts and insurance are your most valuable assets. 
Both depend on complete records. These records de- 
mand protection. Not ordinary protection—which may 
be even worse than nothing. But SAFE-CABINET pro- 
tection—which is the highest degree of certified, mea- 
sured fire protection known to the safe-making industry. 

There is only one SAFE-CABINET, made only by 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, and sold only by— 


THE SAFE-CABINET MAN 


THE SAFE-CABINET MAN is especially trained to 
rate fire dangers and to furnish accurate conclusions as 
to the conditions governing the safety of business rec- 
ords. His services are sought and used to-day by 
thousands of businesses, large and small. His expert 
knowledge, gained from thorough study of protective 
methods, is at your service without charge. He will 
make a scientific analysis of the day-after-the-fire value 
of your records. He will suggest ways and means of 
economizing space. He will save you time and money. 
He may save your business. Telephone him at THE 
SAFE-CABINET office in your city, or write to 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY at Marietta, Ohio, 
or to THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
Agencies in 150 principal cities 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


? 


“The front, you see, is high and im- 
posing; but when you get around in back 


® | you find the store is a low shed with the 


“THE WORLD’S SAFEST SAFE” 


mi high front backed with two by four 
races. 

“Some men are like that; they look 
a good deal more than they are. Puta 
man like that in power, and what hap- 
pens? A storm blows the. braces down, 
and shows his real value. 

“Listen to those about you; listen to 
everybody; let anybody tell you any- 
thing. You'll find things worth assaying 
coming from children, old folks, and cor- 
ner loungers. 

“Fix on the thing you want todo. Many 
young men come to me, men of good 
family and education, and well recom- 
ended: They ‘want to go into the rail- 
road business.’ 

“My first question is: 

“$ ‘What part of the business do you wish 
to learn?’ 

“Too frequently the reply is: 

“ ‘I put myself in your hands.’ 


Ao JOD way to hold yourself down is 
to put yourself into somebody’s hands. If 
you want to be a cooper, before you start 
you can at least find out whether barrels 
are made of pine, mahogany, oak, or wal- 
nut, or of none of these. Find out as 
much as possible how railroads are run 
before you work on one. When you find 
out, keep yourse'f in your own hands and 
choose the job you want, and then spin it 
hard. 

“Like your job. If you hate the one 
you have, do one of two things: If you 
are free and independent, get away. If 
you are not, get to like it. 

“When I look at the wall of my office I 
seem to see there three things: an inter- 
rogation point, a wedge, and a maul. 
They represent the vital lesson of fifty 
years of experience.” 

Underwood leaned back in his chair and 
looked at the wall as he spoke. Except 
for two framed pictures showing parts of 
the road, the wall was blank. 

“Over there,” he nodded to the upper 
right corner, “is the question mark; in the 
middle, there, the wedge; and on the left 
end, the maul. 

“If I, and every other man in business 
or in a job, would use those three in 
every undertaking he is contemplating, 
he would eliminate half the things that 
block his efforts. 

“Why? first. The interrogation point. 
Why do I want to do this thing? oes 
question yourself before you undertake 
anything, and cross-question hard. Under 
that questioning half the things you want 
to do, or think you want to do, will dis- 
appear, because there is no real reason for 
doing them. 

Next, after you have decided that the 

thing is worth doing, begin by inserting 
the thin end of the wedge. Don’t try to 
batter your way in by pulverizing op- 
osition. That is like trying to split a 
og with the thick end of a wedge. It 
can’t be done. You will only dull the 
wedge, ruin your maul, and wear your- 
self out to no purpose. The same thing 
is true in dealing with people and situa- 
tions. Find the crack of opportunity, in- 
sert the thin end of the wedge of your 
intentions, and then strike with the maul 
of your purpose—and the log of your 
problem will be split.” 
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SALES DISTRIBUTION SHEET, PRBS 
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my best salesman? 


This question never worries the 
business man who can check his 
salesmen and departments daily 
with a Burroughs Duplex. Take 
the Leon Godchaux Clothing Com- 
pany of New Orleans, for instance: 


“With the Burroughs Duplex we 
obtain each day’s sales at the close 
of each day, and before two o’clock 
of the next day we have a complete 
analysis of the sales of salesmen and 
by departments, as well as the cost 
of sales and profits by departments. 
One young lady does all the work 
much more quickly and at far less 
cost than we could formerly do it.” 


And hundreds of other alert busi- 
ness institutions have found the 


Burroughs Duplex the quickest and 
most economical means of analyz- 
ing sales, because it does—in one 
operation—figure work that form- 
erly required twoor more operations. 


The Duplex gives separate totals 
(not sub-totals), then by remem- 
bering the totals for individual 
salesmen it gives the grand total 
without any relisting. Or, it will 
add two separate and distinct col- 
umns simultaneously, giving sepa- 
rate totals of each column, and the 
combined total of both if desired. 
You will find the Burroughs Duplex 
a big time-saver and money-saver. 
Invariably it quickly repays its 
moderate cost. 
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Ifyou live in one of the 
more than 200 cities 
where Burroughs offices 
are located, call our 
localoffice by telephone 
for a demonstration. 
Otherwise ask your 
bankerfor theaddressof 


‘our nearest office, or fill 


outand mailthecoupon 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


6014 Second Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Burrou¢ 


Please tell me how the remarkable 
Burroughs Duplex—the machine with a 
od pading- Rachie as BETTER rear Billing Se See eet Se zape 
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98 Quality Products that Serve and Save How Wild Animals 


e Earn Their Board 
and Lodging 


(Continued from page 50) 


Keeps Cars 


I know of, and I think he must be the 
original believer in the philosophy that 
work makes life worth-while. He is an 
engineer, and, more than that, he knows 
the value of codperation and of saving. 

“In Ontario, one summer, I made a 
close study of a beaver town. : 

“First of all, the beaver needs deep 
water, which explains why he builds his 
dams. The beavers I am speaking of had 
selected a site in the stream where rocks, 
rising out of the middle, offered a natural 
obstruction to the current. Then they 
had gnawed down trees, some of them 
eight inches in diameter, and cut them 
into short logs. Where the logs lay a little 
distance from the stream, canals had 
been cut to them, so that they could be 
floated into the current, for a beaver 
knows that a log can be floated easier than 
it can be dragged. 

“These logs were jammed against the 
rocks. Smaller sticks and brush had been 
floated against the main bulwark until 
the dam was reasonably effective and the 
water backed up. 

'“ Then came the home building against 
the approaching .winter. Sites along the 
bank were selected by each beaver family, 
and lodges started. These lodges were of 
wood framework, the sticks being leaned 
together at the apex in Indian tent 
fashion. Over these leafy branches were 
placed, and over alla dick coating of mud 
was plastered. 

“A third step the beavers took was to 
store up enough food to last them until 
spring. They eat bark, so the food supply 
was near at hand. They gnawed down 
more trees and cut them into sections. 
These sections were put into the pond, 
floated over to the lodges, and there 
anchored in the mud. 

“The water in this pond was so deep 
that a freeze would not reach the bottom. 
The entrances and exits of the lodge were 
below the freezing line, so the beaver 
could swim out under the ice, gollect his 
dinner, and take it back with him to the 
living-room.” 


WE HAVE our good times and ourhard 
times. Once in a while there is a food 
or fuel shortage, a financial panic or a prob- 
.lem of unemployment. But, according 
to Mr. Anthony, animals have more hard 
times than we do, for a change of the sea- 
son is a change of fortune to them. Every 
winter causes a food shortage for some of 
them, and a problem for all of them ex- 
cept those living in the tropics. 

“Some of them fall back on their stored- 

gia up food,” he explained, “some eat twigs 
cee ee ‘Tease Sie | instead of grass, and some travel far to 
a i . | find a place that isn’t snow-bound. 

“ But there are others that dodge the 
issue entirely by taking the easiest way 
=| out of the hardships of cold weather. 

. When you look at a bean you would think 
he was capable of taking care of himself 
under any conditions, particularly since 
he will eat almost anything. But, just 


The same age but— 


WHAT a difference 


N a year or five years from now your car 
| can be either old and shabby or it can 
still be young—it’s up to you, its per- 
formance and appearance will depend on 
the care you have given it. 
There is no longer any excuse for a car 
with a “run-down” appearance, when it 
requires so little in cost and attention to’ 
keep it running well and looking spick-and- 
span. 


Whiz Automotive Products make cars look 
better and run better. There are some to 
preserve—to keep new cars new—some to 
improve the appearance of an old car—to 
make it look young again. There are some 
to insure longer and more satisfactory per- 
formance and some for emergencies. 
They are all quality products—and must 
make good or we will. 


Upon request we will send you the Wiz Handy 
Manual No. 44. Its free. 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD Co. 


General Office and Factories 


Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Branches in 27 Principal Cities 


The Home of 
Whiz 
PRODUCTS 
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98 Quality Products that 


serve and Save 


* LOWEST PRICE IN 
HISTORY 


In spite of the general increase in 
battery prices, we are able to reduce 
still further the price of the famous 


PHILCO RETAINER BATTERY 


Over-size Over-powered 
Diamond Grid Plates 
Guaranteed Two Years 


Batteries made by Philco range in 
exchange price from $15.95 up, de- 
pending on size, type and geographical 
ocation— every battery full-size or 
over-size. 


FOR RADIO OW NERS. Y ou can naw 
chargeable Philco Radio Battery for UV 199, 
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Bf 
tubes, including a Philco Charger for $15.00 or less. 


TS HAPPENED TO MR. 

A. S.— and then he got a 
Phileol What experiences—em- 
barrassing or dangerous—have 
you had with just ordinary 
batteries? 


I got my Philco! ” 


“With my car near the head of the parade—the whole popula- 

tion as spectators—we started down the main avenue. Suddenly 

= car stopped dead. I pushed on the starter but nothing 
udged 


“Imagine my humiliation in getting out to crank! The parade, 
of course, was held up. . . . With the help of two friends—amid 
the jeers and laughter of the crowd—we finally pushed the car 
out of the way. The next day I got my Philco,” writes Mr. 
G. A. S., of Great Falls, Montana. 


The tremendous power, capacity and strength of the Philco 
Battery above ordinary requirements are your “margin of safety” 
—an exclusive built-in reserve that safeguards you against the 
humiliations and perils of battery failure. 


Equally important—the Philco Diamond-Grid Battery with 
Philco Retainers, guaranteed for two years, is the longest-life, 
lowest-cost-per-month-of-service battery built. And it now costs 
you less to buy than ever in history. Look in your phone book 
for “Philco Battery Sales and Service,” or write us. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO Wii TE "aie BATTERIES 


DIAMOND GRID 


co. BATTERIES 


uine re- A Philco Battery that will satisfactorily operate up to six 
and WD- 12 or RA or eguivalent tabes, penn á Philco Double C Chore 
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A SOCIAL SUCCESS— 
Johnston's Chocolates 


HE man experienced in the ways 

of women appreciates the touch that 
variety may add to even a box of the 
finest candy. 


And so he gives her JOHNSTON'S 

‘ CHOCOLATES. The Choice Box, per- 
haps, for here are 22 different varieties 
of candy in one box! 


He knows, too, the box will attract the 
woman whose fingers are’accustomed to 
handling dainty things. For it is in- 
deed expressive of the richness and rare 
goodness to be found within. 


You will fnd an authorized Johnston's Candy Department 
in one of the better stores in your neighborhood 
CO) NIP AN Y 
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the same, the responsibilities of winter 
are too much for some bears. 

“Along in late autumn, when he hears 
dried leaves falling, and sees frost on the 

rass of a morning, he begins to get uneasy. 
Fie finds that the rock where he has been 
sunning himself is cold even when the sun 
is shining on it. Then he looks this way 
and that, sniffs the air, and turns about to 
go home. 

“He ambles into his den, curls up, and 
takes a nap that lasts until spring. He 
doesn’t even close the door to his house 
leaving that job to the first snowfall. 

“In the spring and summer, though, 
the bear gets busy. I knew one to tear up 
a great dead tree to get ants out of it, for 
a bear loves ants as much as he does honey, 
and he will work for days to get into a 
bee tree. Ants seem to be a sort of hors 
d wuvre course for him, and he will tear 
open a tree or pull up a stump or do any- 
thing else to get them. 


“ANIMALS that live by hunting have 
their tasks also, if you consider hunt- 
ing as work. But they are not thrifty. They 
are the meat eaters, and carnivorous 
animals never store their food, for the 
very good reason that it will not keep for 
any length of time. They are pret 
smart, but not smart enough to build cold- 
storage plants. I have, however, known 
a puma to drag off the uneaten portion 
of a deer and hide it with branches. 
He had more than he needed for one 
meal, and was trying to save the rest. 
Bears will sometimes do the same thing. 

“In the main, though, the meat eaters 
live from day to day, depending upon 
their hunting skill to provide them with 
food. A puma will climb a tree and re- 
main for four waiting for a herd of deer 
to come close to him. A jaguar will do the 
same thing, and either of them will enter 
a long chase if necessary to get food. 

“On one of my expeditions into Pana- 
ma, I saw a fine example of a hunting 
animal at work. A jaguar, the biggest cat 
of the Western Hemisphere, had found a 
herd of peccaries, which are the American 
wild hogs. He had waited until one 
peccary strayed away from the herd, then 
he had cut that daring fellow off from his 
mates, and chased him away through the 
jungle. 

ii heard a crashing in the bush anc 
stood watching a cleared spot in the 
direction from which the sound came. 
The peccary ran out and I shot him down 
to gęt his skin for the museum. My 
native guide and I went up to him, and 
just then the jaguar, his mind still on the 
chase, doaned right into us. He was 
more amazed than we, and with a quick 
backward flip, tore away into the thicket 
before I could shoot. That guide of mine 
was ordinarily a very black man, but 
when the jaguar ran almost between his 
legs he turned a sickly blue.” 

I asked Mr. Anthony how the sloth 
fitted in with the statement that in 
nature there are no idle rich. 

“What I said,” he answered, “ was that 
in nature there are no ladies and gentle- 
men of leisure. The sloth could hardly be 
classified as either a lady or a gentleman! 


| He is the laziest animal I ever saw. He 


does about as near nothing as any living 
creature could do; but then he has about 
as poor a living as you could imagine. 


; When you speak of a man as a mossback 
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Homes or 


D 
© 1924 M. L. I. Co. 
AVE you ever visited an Old Folks’ Home? 
What a heart-breaking thing it is to see 
the pitiful attempts of these poor old 
people to give the few square feet of space they 
can call their own a touch of the real home they 
once knew. Not much can be done with only a 
cot, a bureau and a chair. Yet those who feel 
the home-hunger try pathetically to make the 
place seem like home by tacking up a few pictures 
torn from magazines and by keeping photographs 
on their bureaus. + 


And they call such places “homes”! The places 
where the poor, the sick, the deaf, the blind, the 
orphans and other public charges are housed. 
Shelters only—compared with real homes such as 
most of them formerly had. 


More real homes and fewer “homes” are what 
this country needs right now. The welfare of 
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the individual, the family, the nation, the whole 
world is based upon homes. Civilization itself is 
founded upon the home. Have you a real home 
or just a roof and four walls? 


If you have a home—protect it. Make it per- 

manent and homelike. Guard against 

the necessity of ever seeking shelter ğü 

in a “home”. E 
Ae 
Si 


\ 

{ 
| 
Look at your home. Think about it. ¢w4y,* / 
What can you do to make it better? SoN $) 
Home surroundings exert such a a j 
tremendous influence over family life. 


Better homes mean better children. 
Better children mean better men and 
women. Better men and women 
mean better citizens. And better 
citizens mean a better America. 


All over the country the movement for to provide happier living conditions. Since To provide against the danger of loss of 

made 24,508 loans on home by mortgage foreclosure, in case of 

ies have given their aid; dwellings and apartments, aggregating death or disability of the home owner 

es and newspapers have given $171,663,100, that provided 

space to this great national movement tions for 49,850 families. 
which works toward better citizenship. 


better homes is spreading. Corporations June 1920 it 
and civic 


But utie of the cr da =~ same 
—since June —the mpany i 
pany is heartily in sympathy with these made 16,383 loans on farms in twenty- by mail on request. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


A plans to relieve the housing shortage, and two agricultural States. 


accommoda- the Metropolitan has 


Published by EEN 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


devised a special 
form of home protection known as a 
Mortgage Redemption Policy. 


Information regarding it will be furnished 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance eech year 
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For Busy Men 


The World’s Fastest Shave—78 Seconds 
from Lather to Towel 


WE offer you the world’s 
fastest shave. And the 
smoothest. Its a new delight 
that millions of men are now 
enjoying. 

We do it in a better way— with 
a barbers edge, the keenest 
cutting edge known on a safety 
razor blade. 


No scraping. No after-smart. No 
shaving lotions or ointments 
needed to protect the face. Once 
over—that is all. 


Thus you reduce shaving time 
one-half. And save your face, for 
dull-edged blades play havoc with 


the skin. Our new and highly 


Valet Ay 
f 


x 


Anto-S 


perfected blade—now a part of 
every Valet AutoStrop Razor 
—saves the face, saves time. 
This wonder razor strops itself 
—a patented Valet AutoStrop 
feature. And we recommend the 
stropping for the same reason a 
barber strops. 

A keen, fresh edge for every 
shave. 
You can strop or insert new 
blades, as you choose. 
Seventy-eight seconds for a velvet 
shave—that’s our proposition. 
Pick upa Valet AutoStrop Razor 
at your dealer’s today. Make 
the test. It will delight you. 


Sets priced 
from $5 to $25 


A Loe 


trop Razor 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Sharpens itself 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 


But that’s up to you. 


you are using a figure of speech, but 
when you say the same thing of a sloth, 
you are telling the actual fact. He is so 
deliberate that lichens fasten upon his 
hair and grow. 

“Another animal of slow motion is the 

orcupine, but he isn’t as lazy as he looks. 

is poky ways are due to his lack of fear. 
Those quills of his give him confidence, 
and no wonder. If you touch him some of 
them will stick into your hand. He knows 
that, so he will not bother to hustle 
around when he sees you. But he plu 
away pretty constantly getting his Bo 

“There is one thing that will make him 
stir his stumps in earnest, and that thing 
is salt. I have known porcupines to chew 
up shovel handles to get the sweat salt 
on them, and once I saw a door sill 
chewed to bits by one of those animals to 
get the salt that had soaked into it from 
spilled dish water. 

“In the timbered sections of the 
United States, where lumbermen still get 
lost occasionally, rcupines are con- 
sidered valuable. Phere are not many 
animals in the woods that an unarmed 
man can overtake and kill. He can, how- 
ever, outrun a porcupine and kill him 
with a heavy stick or a rock, and while 
porcupine meat may not sound very 
appetizing, it is better than nothing. 

here are laws protecting the porcupine, 
because he is a kind of emergency food 
for lost men.” 


«Ņ\ZOU must have had some thrilling 

experiences,” I said, “while finding 
out so much about the work that animals 
do, and why they do it.” 

“Not many,” Mr. Anthony replied. 
“I have never been attacked by an 
animal. But I have got myself into a few 
ticklish situations. One experience I shall 
always remember was underground, and 
another was right up at the top of the 
world in the Rocky Nits he, 

“One summer I was in Cuba trying to 
get some information about that most 
amazing animal, the bat. He is the only 
flying mammal, and, what is still more 
remarkable, he has a sixth sense, or one 
of the usual five developed beyond any- 
thing we know of. You can put out a 
bat’s eyes and turn him loose in a room 
that is criss-crossed with strings, and he 
will fly all around that room without 
touching a thread. Probably his sense of 
feeling is so acute that he gets the impact 
of the air against the threads as he ap- 
proaches them. Anyway, he dodges them. 

“ Bats live in caves, and in the section 
of Cuba where we were camping caves are 
plentiful. I determined to explore some 
of them. 

“I left camp without telling my com- 
rades where I was going, and finding a 
cave, went into it. On the bottom was a 
hole, like an old well, only it was funnel 
shaped at the top. I started to slide down 
the funnel to the actual brim of the well, 
and in doing so knocked my glasses, the 
only pair I had in camp, into the depths. 
They had heavy, protective rims, and 
as I heard no tinkle of glass, I concluded 
they were not broken. pa fire to a piece 
of paper, threw it down, and saw the 
cavity was not more than forty feet deep. 
A wild fig root clung to one side, much 
as ivy clings to a wall, and I decided to 
climb down and recover my glasses. 

“At the bottom I picked them up un- 
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rey? If the right 


tools are missing you cannot 
hope to compete in modern life 


How large a share of the worth- 
while inspiration that comes to 
the business man and educator 
every day is irretrievably lost be- 
cause there is at hand no quick, 
easy and inexpensive means of 
broadcasting it and making it do 
important service? 
The right tools are needed! 


We honestly believe that there is 

hardly a business or educational 

institution in all America that 
can afford to do without the 
Mimeograph. 

In unnumbered thousands of 
places it not only is saving many 
times its cost every year, but it 
is permitting the doing of many 
kinds of new work that could 
not be done without its help. 
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MIMESER 


In some places it has more than 
saved its small purchase price in 
a single week. 


By easily producing five thousand 
duplicates of a letter, form, bulle- 
tin, diagram, design, or kindred 
matter, in every working hour, 
it is rendering a great service 
in world-wide economy and 


efficiency. 
Surely you will want to know 
what this important device can 
do for you and your activities. 
The waxless stencil process has 
given it a tremendously greater 
scope of usefulness. 

Let the A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, send you booklet “A-3” 
free of charge or obligation. 
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The first ride in your new closed 
car might prove to be the last if you 
started without Pyrene protection. 


New cars are just as likely to skid or be 
hit by other cars and “turn turtle” as 
are old cars. When a car turns over 
and the doors jam, there is no method 
of escape and fire may start instantly. 


With a Pyrene you can put out that 
fire at its start and save yourself and 
your car, Have a Pyrene in your new 
car before you take the first ride. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


rong 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 


broken. I started climbing back, but 
when nearly out, found myself under a 
jutting rock. It had been easy enough to 
slide over the rock when I went down, 
but now I could not clamber over it on 
the up-grade. Again and again I strug- 
gled, but got nowhere. The muscles of 
my arms and shoulders hurt terribly; 
but I had no intention of leaving my 
skeleton in that cave, so I didn’t quite 
give up.” 

You have heard that superhuman 
strength comes with desperation; that a 
man facing death can do feats ordinaril 
beyond his powers. That is true, anne 
ing to Mr. Anthony, for just when he was 
beginning to think that his situation was 
hopeless, he gave a convulsive leap and, 
without knowing how, found himself 
suspended from the outer edge of the 
rock. 

“With my little remaining strength,” 
he continued, “I wriggled to the top of 
the rock, rested, and then climbed up the 
sloping walls of the funnel. That was my 
most disagreeable experience. 


“THE Rocky Mountain goat is respon- 
sible for the most awe-inspiring hour | 
ever spent. One beautiful morning I set 
out to get one of these goats. The course 
carried me into a rock-walled ravine, the 
cliffs sheer on each side. Loose stones 
had tumbled down from the peaks, 
above and it was hard going to travel 
over them. 

“I felt a change in the air, and knew a 
storm was coming. Pretty soon there was 
a crack of lightning and a crash of thun- 
der. From a hundred feet overhead, some 
small stones were loosened by the detona- 
tion and came bounding around me. This 
was an attack from an unexpected source! 
Some distance ahead of me was a rock, as 
large as a house and sloping outward, so 
that a kind of shelter would be afforded 
if I could get under it. I hurried up and 
reached the rock as the storm broke in 
earnest. 

“Lightning played about the peaks 
and thunder crashed with deafening roars 
and explosions through the gorge. Stones 
weighing hundreds of ands began 
to fall, and as they dashed against 
the top of my shelter they were shat- 
tered, and sprayed the valley below like 
shrapnel. 

ein an hour the storm was over, and 
everything was as silent as if there had 
never been any turmoil in those vast 
piles of ragged rocks. 

“You asked me about the perils of ex- 

lorations into the tropical jungles. 
“here are dangers, but not the kind s 
many people imagine. The things I dread 
are very prosaic—insects and impure 
drinking water. So when I go into 3 
jungle I am more careful to have the 
proper medicines and a mosquito net 
than I am to have a gun. A supply o 
quinine is more valuable than a rifle, an 
a mosquito net is more protection than 
panned of machine guns. 

“ Animals are seldom dangerous. They 
are, as I have said, always busy with 
their own affairs. It takes their time an 
energy to make a living, and, like hard- 
working men, they prefer to go on about 
their duties. As long as you attend © 
your business and don’t bother them, 
they will attend to their business 4 
leave you alone.” 
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Keep Oil at Home 


To 80% of all Motorists, here 
is a most important message 


(3) Gargoyle Mobiloil and the 
Chart are endorsed by practically 
every automobile manufacturer. 

(4) Gargoyle Mobiloil is sold in 
handy sized containers for the home 
supply—the 5-gallon can and the 
I5-, 30- or §5-gallon steel drums 
(which have convenient and leak- 
proof faucets) . 

(5) 15 gallons of oil bought in 
single “quarts” means sixty trips 
for oil! You make only one trip 
when you buy a 15-gallon drum—or 
three when you buy in 5-gallon cans. 

(6) With a home supply of Mobil- 
oil you can always have the proper 
amount of oil in your engine before 
driving away. You form the val- 
uable habit of seeing frequently that 
the oil level is correct—just as you 
look at the tires, gasoline supply, 
and the water in your radiator. This 
means much better operation. The 
frequent addition of fresh oil helps 
to maintain the body of the entire 
oil supply in the crankcase. 

(7) You are sure—always—that 
you are using genuine Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. You eliminate the neces- 
sity of accepting some other oil 
from a dealer who may not have 
Mobiloil. 

(8) When the oil in the engine has 


been used for 1000 miles, you can at 
a convenient time drain and refill 
the crankcase with fresh oil. This is 
best done after a short run while 
the oil is still hot, so that the sedi- 
ment and foreign matter will be 
drained out with it. 

(9) Economy. The continuous use 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil will substan- 
tially reduce the oil consumption 
and, more important, assure you 
freedom from repairs, as well as 
adding years to the life of your car. 


(10) In short, an adequate supply 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil is the most im- 
portant single item you can put in 
your home garage. For correct 
lubrication is the most important 
attention you can give your engine. 
It protects you against the two 
greatest expenses: (1) engine repairs 
and (2) car depreciation. 


_ You will probably find your car 
listed in the partial Chart printed 
here—but if not, the dealer has a 
Complete Chart of Recommenda- 
tions which specifies the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every 
make and model of automobile built 
during the past five years. If your 
car is over five years old, write our 
home office or nearest branch and we 
will be glad to tell you the correct 
grade to use. 


Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


Te correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc. means Gargoyle’ Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
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- ~All Other Model A | A AJAJAJAJAJAJA|A 
R. k V. Knight BB| A |BB| A/BB)A/B/A/B/A 
x A fArc] A jAre} A JAre] A [Are] A [Are 
Rickenbacker Are. (Are Are. [Are JAre fAre |... f ‘ 
Roamer (Mod. 4-75) | AJA ATAT] 
= All Other Modelo! A [Are | A [Are [Are |Are lAre.lAre JAre [Are 
Rollin A | A f|- 
Rolls Royce AJATA|A]B/ATBIA 
Sayers & Scoville (S&S). JArc JAre [Are [Are JAre [Are Are Are Are. [Are 
tar Are {Are {Are.|Arc |. 
Stearns Knight B/ATB/A|B/A]B/ATB/A 
Stephens AJA} A | ATAIAITA/AJA[A 
Stewart (N. AJAJAJA JȚA [Are] A [Arc 
“N-Y.(1 ton) AJAJAJAJAJA A | A fArefAre 
> “ (Mods 7X&I0XY A |A JAJAJAJAJ AJAJA]T 
“= ÀN Other Model] A | A | A | A [Are Arc [Are |Are lAre Are 
Studebaker A jArc] A [Are] A [Arc] A [Are] A [Are 
Stutz (4 cyt AJATA/AIA/A AJAJAJA 
" (Geyl) A | A |A [Are | 
Westcon (Mod D-48) A Are A Are tAre Are]... 
(Mod. 60) A |A | ; 
* All Other ModelsjAre [Arc JAre [Are JArc. [Are JAre [Arc [Are (Arc. 
White (Mods. 15 & 20) {Are [Are [Are [Are JAre. Are [Are Are JAre. Are 
* AllOtherCom'lModely A A ALATA A | A 
Willys-Knight Bic) B)A;B/AIB/ALB|A 
Winton Are {Arc Are. Arc JAre [Are JAre [Are JAre. (Are. 
Yellow Cab Arc.'Are lArc ‘Are Jre. Are lAre.lAre-. . l. 
Makes of Engines 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 
(Recommendations shown separately for convenience) 
Buda (Moda. RU, WU) A jArc] A Arc] A Are 
ll C ATATA/AIA/A 


12XD) A Arc 


Mod. B7 A 

All Other ModeisjAre Arc fArc |Are [Arc Are [Are [Are [Are |Are 
Arc re Arc Arc | A |Arc 

JAJAJAJAJA 


pill'n 
s. 15, 41,80 & 91 
All Orher Modeli 


Transmission and Differential 
For their correct lubrication, use Garol Mobiloil“C,” 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommen: by complete 
Chart available at all dealers. 
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Hanover 


Shoe 


Style 283PD 
Tan Russia Calfskin 
Trouser-Crease Oxford 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because we are the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively through our own stores, in 62 cities. 


If there is no Hanover Store near you— 


we will fit you from Hanover. 
Look for the nearest store or write for catalog. 


...32 Marietta Street 
sisters. 1106 Atlantic Avenue 
826 Broad Street 
. 125 E. Baltimore Street 
...16 E. Baltimore Street 
. 108 W. Baltimore Street 


508 Fifth Avenue 
... 1427 Broadway 
. .1131 Broadway 
.214 N. Market Avenue 
03 S. Main Street 
Koha, 4 349 King Street 
....524 Market Street 
9 S. Dearborn Street 


CHARLESTON, S. C.. 


Sieh ePivinilete wan 19 E. Fifth Street 
.. 1141 Farmer Street 
49 Monroe Street 
.612 Woodward Avenue 

. 245 Northampton Street 
36 Broad Street 
EETA shee 1029 State Street 


DETROIT, MICH... IIIN IL 
DETROIT, MICH. 
EAST PA 


.112 N. Queen Street 
3 South Eighth Street 


re) à 
LOUISVILLE, K 
McKEESPORT, PA... 
MACON 


.. 338 Fifth Avenue 
. .362 Second Street 


WW. VOR; Nii E E ERR . 1238 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. ..,. 1195 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y ... 1595 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y .78 W. 125th Street 
NEWARK, N. J . 210 Market Street 
NEWA J 142 Market Street 


RK ONS Soc eeraa tah 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. Wash'ton Ave. at 29th Street 
NORFOLK, VA... 125 Granby Street 
sJ.. .58 Lexington Avenue 


PASSAIC, N 


A, PA . 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.......... 139 N. Eighth Street 

.....-... 214 N. Eighth Street 

.. 2440 Kensington Avenue 

. 4074 Lancaster Avenue 


203 Sixth Street 
.. 109 E. Front Street 
5 Penn Street 


335 St. Clair Street 
.. 17 E. State Street 
939 Pa. Ave. N. W. 
a5 46 E. Market Street 
..,125 W. Fourth Street 
... 602 Market Street 

. 5E. Market Street 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


T 

TRENTON, N. J. ` 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
WILMINGTON, DEL... 
YORK, PA.. 


Courage 


(Continued from page 22) 


Theodore passed a hand across his fore- 
head. “You said one of us would be 
proved guilty, that nothing could hide it.” 

Shipley, Senior, remained silent, smiling. 

“If that is so, why—why when I am 
gone you will—they will— Good God!” 

Enlightenment had come to him slowly, 
yet his final grasp of what his father was 
about to do gave him sudden strength. No 
longer were his eyes fearful. He got to 
his feet, leaning over the desk, and in his 
eyes burned a new fire. 

“No, no! What do you think Iam? So 
that’s it! Why, Dad— Oh, I can’t believe 
it! You doing that for me—” ‘ 

“And your mother,” corrected Shipley 
softly. “Besides, I haven’t said what I 
was going to do.” 

“T know! You are going to take the 
blame. It means—it means jail!” — 

The younger man swayed, let himself 
down into his chair dizzily. “Is that the 
sort of stuff you think I’m made of?” 

Shipley, Senior, shook his head, his eyes 
happy. “I knew what stuff you were made 
of,” he replied. “And so I prepared for— 
eventualities. My boy, you will never 
realize what it means to find you are a— 
man! But youhavenochoicein the matter.” 

“No choice?” 

“None whatsoever. You will go aboard 
ship to-night. . . . It’s the best thing, 
son. I’m—I’m not very well, according 
to the doctor. He gives me only a short 
time. My life is done; yours is before 
you. Where I die makes no difference— 
if it is for her. . . . You see, they say it 
is lack of exercise, too rich food. We are 
alike, boy. The ‘Street’ has got us both, 
and we must square accounts the best way. 
I am giving you a harder job than mine 
—making good, wiping out a debt many 
times the size of your capital. You need 
have no regrets about me. Just remem- 
ber you wal be working for your mother.” 

Slowly Theodore stood up. His frame 
seemed to have taken on es He came 
around the desk, putting his arms over his 
father’s shoulders. 


“TN AD, if there’s any justice in the world 
ae in heaven, you—Oh, I can’t say 
it!” 

The older man patted the hands press- 
ing his coat lapels. “There, there, boy! 
Never mind. understand. Go pack. 
You haven’t much time.” 

Theodore moved away, calm in his 
determination. ‘“Good-by, Dad. I’m 
proud to have a—a father like you!” 

“Good-by, son,” answered Shipley, 
smiling. “Don’t you want to know the 
name of the ship?’ 

The boy crossed quickly to the door. 
“Tl find my—my ship,” he replied un- 
steadily, and went out. 

Quick as a flash his father stepped to 
the window and raised the shade. A 
figure waiting in the basement area an- 
swered his signal. Then came the closing 
of the front door as Theodore, who had 
not taken the trouble to pack, ran down 
the steps to the pavement. No one knew 
better than Shipley where he was headed, 
and he thrilled with pride at the knowl- 
edge. But his plans had been laid to 


take care of just such an emergency. 

As Theodore reached the pavement 
three silent-footed men closed about him. 
There was a brief scuffle, a sharp word or 
two, which ceased as a taxi appeared at 
the curb. A moment more and prisoner 
and captors were inside the cab. What a 
velvet sound the vehicle made on the 
asphalt! Even before it turned the corner 
Shipley, Senior, again thought of his own 
car. Slowly he shook his head. No, he 
was not a coward. The silent curtains 
framing his figure suddenly seemed trans- 
parent; he was looking through them, 
through the past years, and upon the 
figure of a woman as immortal to him as 


the God above. 


ANE SHIPLEY had confessed! 

He had openly acknowledged misusing 
certain funds. Kane Shipley, most loved 
and honored of Wall Street brokers, was 
behind the bars in the Tombs, awaiting 
trial. Nor would he accept bail. All he 
asked was that the law take its course as 
speedily as possible. The newspapers 
went wild; reporters combed the city, the 
state, the nation, for trace of Theodore, at 
last reaching the unanimous opinion that 
he had hidden himself to escape notoriety 
and disgrace. 

The trial proved to be pitifully brief, 
the only sensation occurring when the 
judge asked Shipley whether or not he had 
anything to say in his own behalf. Ship- 
ley stood up, calm, smiling. Again he 
seemed to fling away some mental enemy 
by that old trick with his shoulders. He 

meed first at the crowded benches., as if 

is statement was meant particularly for 
the silent throng. Then his eyes came to 
rest on the judge. So well poised was he, 
so utterly devoid of the hangdog expres- 
sion of the confessed criminal that he 
appeared more like a trained orator than 
a man about to be sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment. 

“Your Honor,” said Shipley, “I have 
confessed. The jury will of course—and 
justly—find me guilty. I shall not at- 
tempt to appeal the case. But there is 
one matter which must be understood; 
sometime, in some way, every client and 
creditor who lost money in the failure of 
my firm will be paid back one hundred 
cents on the dollar. That is all.” 

He sat down, still smiling. 

An hour later, at the close of the trial, 
and as the group of court reporters filed 
from the room, a woman special-column 
writer stated with emphasis: 

“He didn’t do it. He is shielding some- 
one. 

Instantly she became the center of a 
storm of interest. 

“What do you mean?” demanded a 
veteran of Park Row. 

“Don’t you know better than to ask a 
woman what she means?” flashed the 
special-column writer. “Go on and ’phone 
in your story. They found him guilty. 
That’s all we'll probably ever know!” 

Shipley was arraigned in court the fol- 
lowing week to receive sentence. He got 
three years in Auburn state prison, and a 
huge bunch of flowers without a card. In 
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Will Your Hair 
Stand Close 


Inspection? 


Is it soft and silky, bright and 
fresh-looking full of 
life and lustre 


YOUR hair, more than anything else, 
makes or spoils your whole appear- 
ance. 

It tells the world what you are. 

Wear your hair becomingly; always have 
it beautifully clean and well kept, and it 
will add more than anything else to your 
attractiveness and charm. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entir ly 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all the 
real lıfe and lustre, all the natural wave 
and color and makes it soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stif and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 

roperly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be lossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 


the hair brit- 
tle, no matter 
how often 


you use ıt. 

If you want 

to see how i : 
really beauti- n PEIE 
ful you can make your hair look, 
just follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles of 
dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 
final washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes of 
good warm water. When you have rinsed 
ihe hair thoroughly, wring it as dry as 
you can, and finish by rubbing it with a 


T 


Ormarwco 


towel, shaking it and fluffing it until it is 
dry. Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 

our hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresk looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage—and it will be noticed and ad- 
mired by everyone. 

ou can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 
Splendid for children $E 


—Fine for men. 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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Rich, Beautiful Clors 
And Yet Not Cxpensive 


— 
(e 
| HIGH STANDARD 


PAINT 


No one varnish can be best 
for all purposes. For that 
reason there are four Nep- 
tunite Varnishes — Floor, 
Spar, Interior and Rubbing 
—cach one fulfilling a 
specific need. Neptunite 
Varnishes beautify and pro- 
tect,dry hard and stay hard, 


never turn white and are 
unusually durable. 


Foe FIFTY YEARS experienced paint men, painters, 
decorators, architects and home owners have 
recognized the high quality of Lowe Brothers 
“High Standard” Paint. 


The clean, clear, beautiful colors are immediate 
and visible evidence of excellence, and it is an 
acknowledged characteristic of “High Standard” 
Paint, that these colors retain their fresh, bright 
newness—and that the surface covered is thor- 
oughly and lastingly protected against wear and 
weather. It is also well known that this paint 
lasts longer and requires renewing less frequently. 

It is natural to expect that painting with Lowe 
Brothers “High Standard” Paint would cost more be- 
cause it is worth more. But the experience of thousands 
of painters and home owners has definitely proved that 
because of its great spreading and hiding qualities less 
paint is required for any job, and the first cost often 
represents a worth-while saving. 

“High Standard” Paint is carefully made, and just as 
carefully sold. Only one dealer—the Lowe Brothers Dealer— 
in your community can supply you. From him you can be 


assured of getting not only high quality paints and varnishes, 
but also sound advice as to how to use them. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio Factories Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


the back of the room the newspaper 
woman wiped her eyes furtively, and 
thanked God she had thought of the 
flowers. 

Now it is a hard and fast rule that all 
convicts entering the gates of Auburn 
receive the same reception. Yet, strange- 
ly enough, Shipley fared unusually well. 
Even the man ho cut his hair treated 
him with respect; the tailor who outfitted 
him was kindly, sympathetic. Perhaps it 
was Shipley’s smile; perhaps it was some- 
thing deep in Shipley’s eyes. The prison 
cones shook his head after examining 

im. 

“Why didn’t you use your ph sical con- 
dition to keep you out? he asked, 
puzzled. 

“Because,” replied the prisoner, “it had 
nothing to do with the case. . . . Now, 
one thing, Doctor: please don’t tell them 
I am ait for work. I want to work—if 
you understand.” 

The doctor seemed to. His report to 
the warden was very confidential and very 
full. 

The next day Shipley took his place in 
the ranks. He had chosen the carpenter 
shop. As a boy, he had been quite a 
wonder with a saw and hammer. The 
warden had expected him to apply for 
a bookkeeping job, but with shrewd 
judgment he offered no objections, even 
though, at the time, he needed men in the 
prison office. 

For the benefit of those who have never 
visited a modern penitentiary let me say a 
word about Auburn state prison. Se 
uated on the northern outskirts of the 
town of Auburn, its massive gray walls 
suggest a factory. The front of the 
building is given over to executive offices, 
including the warden’s office, reception- 
rooms, etc. On each side a wing extends 
backward; and in these wings are the 
cells, tier after tier of them, the modemly 
equipped shops, the power-house, and 
boiler-rooms. The extreme left of the 
main building is given over to a spacious 
mess hall, while above is an auditorium 
with motion-picture apparatus. The 
kitchen rivals that of a large hotel; it has 
its own bake shop, refrigerating plant, and 
incinerator. 

From all of which it may be gathered 
that Auburn state prison is a complete 
world in itself. A world isolated by iron 
bars and gray stone, but nevertheless 
encompassing work, rest, recreation. 
There is a prison band, a prison baseball 
team, a prison dramatic club. And, 
wonder of wonders, the entire institution 
is run by prisoners—from the culinary 
department to the plumbing shop! The 
guards supervise; that is all. 


[NTO this community stepped Shipley. 
At first his health threatened to put 2 
premature end to his sentence, but grad- 
ually the plain food, the regular hours, 
the manual labor built up his under- 
exercised and over-fed body. Inside of 
three months he was stronger, less nerv- 
ous. The men learned to love his smile, 
to trust him, to seek his advice. Even- 
tually they elected him president of the 
prona Welfare League. As he had 
een a power in the outside world, so w35 
he a power here. The long nights when 
he thought most about his son, and 
prayed for him, and wondered how he wa 
| faring became shorter, less difficult to 
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The Nash Sedan 


Pronounced Flexibility 
and Quietness 


There is observable on every hand a steadily deepen- 
ing conviction that Nash has worked wonders in 
refining the performance prowess of the four-cylinder 
motor. 


To the inherent qualities of simplicity, sturdiness, 
and negligible need for attention, Nash has added 
those finer shades of smooth, quiet, flexible action 
which contribute so powerfully to the pleasure of 
motoring. 


And the finely fashioned body is in no less degree 
worthy of particular attention because of the beauty 
of its design and the high excellence of its construction. 


Over and beyond these attractions the Sedan owns 
the valuable asset of exceptional economy in every 
phase of operating upkeep. 


Features and Appointments of Four Sedan: Low-set, attractive body 
roomily arranged for five passengers. Finished in lustrous Nash Blue. Fine 
mohair velvet upholstery. Compact arrangement of spark and gas control. 
Kick plates. Windshield wiper. Sun visor. Heater. Increased brake efficiency. 
Unusually quiet power-flow. Heightened flexibility. Added rigidity of frame 
due to additional cross-member of tubular type. Robe rail. Foot rest. Arm 
rests. Platinum finish hardware. Silk curtains. Dome light illumining the 
interior with soft radiance, Greater economy in operation. 


FOURS The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. SIXES 
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Crane type 82' x 230' x 16' during the course =` 
of erection, Za 


Daylight Factories 
at half the cost 


Why overload yourself with 
plant investment when you 


can build the STEFCO way? 


Here’s a permanent, fireproof construction in a 
variety of types to meet: practically every, require- 
ment. Shipped to you 90% complete, to be erected by 
common labor and ready to use in a fraction of the 
time. Think what this means to, you—paying the 
fixed charges of heavy plant investment. 


Architecture won't earn dividends 
You want space! But why over-' $ 
load yourself with overhead? Stef- 
co Ready Built Steel Factory. Build- 
ings give you all that is to'be 
desired whether it be machine shop, 
foundry, warehouse or factory of 
any kin 


Designs for every industrial 
purpose 


All structural steel, hot’ riveted 
trusses make sible the use ‘of 
head trolley . systems, ‘line 


etc. Six general types with 
galvanized corrugated copper steel 
sheets—galvanized to resist rust— 
corrugated for strength. 


$20,000 worth pA factory 


for $8,50 


That’s what Stefco will do for you. 

You can use what you save for 

extra working capital—for those asin 
extra machines—and have less 4% — ANN 
interest to pay. V 

Get the facts—Act! à 

Clip the coupon below. You owe it Mpltipjo-Span 
to yourself and to your associates 


to investigate the Stefco proposition before you build. 
Your request will bring valuable building information 
and the 1924 Stefco Bulletin. Find out what-others 
are saving. If you need more space, remember “‘Stefco 
saves half.” Do it today. Don't put it off. 


STEEL FABRICATING CORPORATION 
General Office and Works 
MICHIGAN CITY INDIANA 
District Offices 
Mayo Building McCormick Building 
Tulsa, Okla. Chicago, Ill. 


1270 Broadway 
New York City 
Rallway Pxchange Bidg. Merrill Buildin; 
St. Louis, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


STEFCO 


F 
cottuartt2tn SO, S 


Ready Built — Steel 
FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Valuable Building Information FREE 


Union Buildi 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Service Bureau, 


Gentlemer 


| 
| 
| 


10 Roeske Ave., | 


Michigan City, Indiana 
type of building | 


rested In a 


___long by 


high to eaves with ii 


end Jnformation 
yates me in no way. | 


| Firm N 


bear. Once he heard from the captain of 
the vessel. The note was passed on to 
him after having been opened by the 


warden. It read: 

My Dear SuirLeY: Your boy is well. Am 
enclosing a letter from him. Keep up your 
spirit. MUuLLENs. 


Ah, how Shipley treasured that letter 
from Ted, and all the others that followed! 
There was something written between the 
lines in them—something which left the 


„prisoner ordering just what his son in- 


ténded to do when he could get away from 
the ship. Undoubtedly, the boy might 
be counted upon to carry out his father’s 
wishes. Shi ley knew him well enough to 
be sure of hae Unless Quixotic motive 
drove him to a confession of his guilt. But 
that risk must be taken. 

Day by day, night by night, Shipley felt 
the nearness of the woman he had wor- 
shiped. She was in his cell with him, 
watching him at his work. Her fingers 
never quite touched his hair, yet they 
were there, hovering just beyond his 
reach! 

And so the years rolled on. Busy years, 
years sordet with labor, with healthy ex- 
ercise. He spent many hours talking with 
Owen Raymond, warden; and that indi- 
vidual, being a clever reader of men, 
decided Justice had slipped. There was 
no longer the slightest stoop to Shipley’s 
shoulders. Slim, elderly, distinguished in 
spite of his garb, he set a new standard 
for the convicts. He had come to prison 


to die, and he had found health! 


UCH was the condition of affairs on 

that fateful morning to which Shiple 
had looked forward with a certain dread. 
After mess he did not go out to the carpen- 
ter shop, but, following orders, sought the 
warden in his private office. 

Raymond glanced up from his desk, his 
face set. Shipley thought he looked older, 
as if the cares of fics had suddenly 
taken toll. 

“Sit down, Shipley,” said Raymond. 
“As you know, your term expires to-day.” 

Shipley obeyed, smiling. But some- 
thing was wrong. He sensed it. What 
was the matter with Raymond? 

The warden continued: “I am about to 
do the hardest thing I have ever done in 
my life. . . . You have proved yourself 
a man here; you have hel ed me—made 
Auburn a better place to live in... . I 
suspected you from the firt—” He 
turned his head sharply, perhaps to hide 
his expression. 

“You—suspected—me?” 

Raymond got up, walked to the window 
and back, halting behind Shipley’s chair. 
His hands were on Shipley’s shoulders. 
The prisoner started. How well he re- 
kert ri the:last time a man had stood 
thus. ; Suddenly he was afraid. He barely 
controlled the trembling of his body. 

“What—did you suspect me of?” he 
whispered. 

“Innocence! . . . I know all about it.” 
Shipley? closed his hands on the chair 

i 


arms. His smile was stamped as if carved 


permanently on his face. Slowly his head 
sank forward. 

“I want to say,” went on the warden, 
“you are the—the biggest, the finest man 
I have ever met. There is—nothing else 
I can say. Nothing which will half express 
what I think.” 

“My—son?” 

Raymond dropped his arms, went back 
to his desk, where he sat down heavily. 
It took him a long time to gather courage. 
At last he spoke slowly: 

“A week ago a letter came here ad- 
dressed to you. As usual I opened 
it... . There was no reason why you 
shouldn’t have seen it—except that—that 
your sentence would expire in a week. 
. .. I took it upon myself to keep the 
letter.” 

“You mean—” 

“Wait, please. Read it.” 

Raymond handed two sheets of note 
paper to the prisoner, who recognized the 
writing on the first as belonging to Mullens. 


My Dear SuipLey: No use coming up into 
the wind. Might as well get it over. Ted 
died last night aboard ship. He got hurt ina 
storm. He told me about what you had done 
for him—what mighty few fathers would do for 
their sons. If my opinion is worth anything, 
God Himself can look up to you. 

I am enclosing Ted’s last line to you. 

MULLENs. 


Shipley could not bring himself to read 
the other note at once. He looked at it 
blindly for a long time. That scrawling 
hand! The trembling of the pencil! 


Dap Dearest: It’s all over. I know! Please 
forgive me. If I had lived I would have tried 
to square things for you. I am hoping Mother 
will understand and forgive—when I see her. 

God bless you and guard you, my own 

ED. 


father. 
Q WAS a long while before either man 

could speak. Eventually, Shipley got t 
his feet. The warden was frightened. He 
could conceive of no character great 
enough to withstand such a blow. 

“Let me help you,” he begged. ‘‘Some- 
how anyshing! What are you going to 

of 

Shipley steadied himself, his hand on 
the desk. He was looking away through 
the prison window to where a strip of blue 
sky hung above the smoke of the city. 
Finaly the warden broke the silence. 

“What are you going to do?” he re- 
peated. 

“Do?” said Shipley. 

Slowly he relaxed fis hold on the desk, 
held out the note from his son, and pointed 
to the lines that read: “If I had lived I 
would have tried to square things for 

ou. 

“Im going back,” said Shipley, “and 
square things for him. . . . With God's 
Bep he added. 

n hour later Raymond stood at the 
main door of the prison, watching a figure 
walk slowly down the cement path. Tee 
as the guard swung back the massive gate 
Shipley halted for an instant and made 
that peculiar motion of his shoulders. 
Then he went out into the world. 


“WHAT the Weather Does to You” is explained next month 
by adistinguished scientist who has spent his life in studying 
climate and its influence on people. You can do your best work, 
he says, just after a storm. Many other facts, both curious 
and important, are brought out in this remarkable article. 


What I Shall Teach Bud and Janet About Marriage, by EDGAR A. GUEST 


What I Shall Teach 
Bud and Janet 
About Marriage 


(Continued from page 23) 


intended to run for the period of his life- 
time. It is easy to fall in love with a 
pretty girl, or a clever girl, or an amiable 
girl, or an athletic girl, but to stay in love 
with that girl, day in and day out, through 
all the vicissitudes and irritations of life, 
is another matter. Yet, for any marriage 
to be happy, both sides to the contract 
must stay in love. 

Above and beyond the flaws and faults 
in character, in manners, and habits, all 
the petty whims and shortcomings which 
irritate and annoy, the selfishness which 
breeds harsh words and angry actions, 
above all these the light of faith must 
shine. Love must weather many a storm 
and must master many a whim. The 
pretty face may not always be pretty; 
and the gentle smile will not always be 
there. 

Had my father been spared to me 
longer, I fancy he would have talked to 
me about girls. He told me of many 
things—but marriage was not among 
them. That had been reserved for a later 
day, which never came. 

Lisa a sister, but it never occurred to 
me that other girls could be like her. I 
was on terms of brotherly familiarity with 
Flo. I knew when she was angry and 
when she was pleased. I saw her in curl 
papers and in her calico dress. I walked 
in and out of her room—a barbarous little 
brother who cared nothing for a sister’s 
privacy. Her appearance meant nothing 
to me. There was no glamour for me 
fecal Flo. She was my sister, and I loved 

er. 


ND this is what I shall want Bud to 
know about girls—they will be much 
like his own sister. I want him to respect, 
defend, and protect them; I want him to be 
courteous, kind, and at all times a gentle- 
man; but I also want him to know that 
girls are not angels, but human beings. 

That pretty little face across the street 
is not always pretty. It can, and it does, 
frown most fearfully at times. Although 
it is always good to look at when he sees 
it, there are hours when it is not so pre- 
sentable. There may be a hot temper 
stored up in that graceful little body; 
and those eyes may flash fire, and out of 
that curving little mouth may come the 
bitterest of speech. 

These are the things which marriage 
uncovers. Courtship is a concealer of 
faults. The wooer and the wooed are on 
their best behavior. It always has been 
so, and it always will be so. One thing 
which marriage has to withstand is the 
realization that the pretty little girl is 
human; and that the handsome, gallant 
man is often a selfish, cantankerous indi- 
vidual after all. 

Bud can rush up and kiss his mother at 
any time. It matters not to him that she 
is busy over the dishpan or the ironing 
board; she may be in a plain but com- 
fortable house gown; her hands may be 
wet and red; and her hair may have lost 
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2 If you could know first hand how easy it is to 


_ vacuum clean the wire-less way— 


Then you'd understand why: 400,000 American 
women find this inexpensive non-electric cleaner so 
great ahelp. You'd be amazed at its lightness, and’ 
-the ease with which you can carry it. There are no 
electrical connections to stoop for. No cords either. 


You’d see, too, how the Vacuette’s powerful air suc- 
tion cleans deep down in the nap of your rugs and 
carpets—how quickly lint, thread and surface dirt are 
gathered up by this strong suction combined with 
the action of a fast revolving bristle brush. 


You can try the Vacuette in your own home with- 
out obligation. Phone the Vacuette branch, or, 
Ne if you can’t find it in your phone book, write 
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7 } us for the address. But have a demonstration. 
| *% Approved by Good Housekeeping and Modem Priscilla OF 
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1922 West 114th Street = Cleveland, Ohio 
Vacuettes, Ltd., Miller Bldg., 48 York Street, Toronto, Canada 
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dry, W. N. Thornburgh Mfg. Co. 


Your Building Dollar 


Does it go into building value or is 
most of it spent in overhead, profits, 
fees and erection? 

In Truscon Standard Buildings you 
are sure of large value for your 
building dollar. The standardized 
units are shop-fabricated in quanti- 
ties with modern machinery. 

The building comes to you direct 
from one source, with only one over- 
head and one profit, both based on 
volume production. 

Saving in field labor insures speedy 
erection, thus a prompt return on 
your building investment. Buildings 
have 100% salvage value for re- 
erection on another site. 

These savings are passed on to the 
owner. Thus Truscon Standard 
Buildings cost less than other per- 
manent constructions. 

Each building is individually de- 
signed to meet your needs. Com- 
plete choice of sizes, types and 
arrangement of doors and windows; 
a fireproof, quality building that gives 
you 100 centson your building dollar. 


Write for Our Prices 


Before you do any building you 
should have our estimate. Complete 
information sent on request. Use 
coupon below or write on letterhead. $ 


"TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY. l í Y, OHIO ~ U.S.A. 
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the effect of that last permanent wave; 
but Bud will give her a more enthusiastic 
hug and kiss than he would dare bestow 
if he were in a dinner gown. 

And that is love! That is the picture I 
want him to keep in mind. If he is sure 
he can do that to the girl of his dreams— 
if he can see her at her very worst, tired 
with the day’s work, careless perhaps 


about her appearance, since the need of 


care is no longer so vital as it was—if he 
can see her that way and still love her, it 
will be safe to marry. 

It is not that she will let down in her 
habits more than usual after marriage; 
she will be as fond of pretty things as ever, 
but he will see her oftener. There is no 
glamour about familiarity. Love at first 
sight is not true love until it outlasts the 
thousandth look. 

The old question, “Can you support a 
wife?” is fair enough; but it does not go 
far enough. Of course happiness depends 
in a measure on the earning power of a 
husband. But some of the most miserable 
marriages have been made by the richest 
of persons. I shall ask Bud questions like 
these: 

What do you know of her family? 

Do you like her mother and her father? 

Suppose they were to come to live with 
you 

_ Can you put up with her brother or her 
sister? 

Has the family a black sheep whose con- 
duct you dataset. 

Do you agree on questions of religion? 

Do you be her people well enough to 
assist them when in need? Are you ready 
to carry, for her sake, burdens which you 
may not think are rightfully yours? 


THs is what marriage means. True, 
my boy, youarenot marrying her father, 
or her mother, or any other member of her 
family. But you will discover that what 
is dear to her must also be respected by 
yess You cannot aore her family and 

eep her love. You will have to spend a 
lot of the remainder of your life with her 
people. You may even have to support 
some of them. 

It looks so easy now, but don’t go into 
it blindly. She is to be yours for a life- 
time. Have you patience enough for all 
her whims—for she will be whimsical, 
beyond a doubt. What if her temper shall 
prove worse than you suspect? Can you 
adjust yourself to that, and still keep 
your love for her? You must! Illness may 
rob her of her beauty; sorrow and accident 
and the many cares of life may take their 
toll; familiarity may breed neglect of 
perol appearance; she may even stay 

ehind as you travel on. 

Will your love outlast all that? Are you 
willing to risk it for her sake? 

I have often thought that if young 
people really understood all that “getting 
married” means, there might be fewer 
hasty marriages, so soon regretted. It is 
glorious to be in love; but when a boy and 
a girl are in love it is then too late to argue 
them out of it. Nor would I try to argue 
them out of love. I would merely have 
them know what it is to which love is lead- 
ing them so rapturously. 

ud is to learn from me that to be 
married is to be, first of all,:a responsible 
citizen; that home of his own can be his 
only by his own efforts. The wife may 
rightfully look to him for her welfare and 


d 


her comfort. To keep her love for him 
he must see that she can keep her pride 
in him. 

To be married, he is to know, means 
that he has come to manhood and stands 
ready to bear the burdens of a man. He 
has told the world that he is not going to 
run away from trial or disaster. He is not 
going to whine too loudly at the first im- 
position, nor cringe at the first unlooked- 
for test. What love asks, love should stand 
ready to perform. 

The bride leaves her family for the 
honeymoon—but she always returns! She 
makes her people her husband’s people, 
and happiness Lies in accepting this fact. 
To be Spasa married requires a gentle 
and generous nature. A husband may be 
selfish in little things, but in the big things 
he must ever be unselfish. 


rue lane of life takes many queer turns. 
Nothing ever happens without touch- 
ing some family. Never a hearse goes by 
but some family is in grief, never a wed- 
ding but two families are united. f 

Who joins a family, therefore, joins in 
all its sorrows and pleasures, its hopes and 
its disappointments. I shall want Bud to 
know this, that he may be sure he can 
find happiness among them. In spite of 
their shortcomings, in spite of their habits 
and their customs, in spite of their weak- 
nesses of character, if such they have, in 
spite of their differences of opinion, I want 
him to be sure that he can treat them 
kindly and with respect always, for her 
sake. He ought to know that he cannot 
scorn her people and expect to keep her 
love for him. 

Most family wrangles are but trifling 
after all; yet wide are the breaches they 
tear. A little more patience, a little more 
willingness to sacrifice one’s own personal 
desires for the happiness of others, would 
save many a bitter word. 

The trouble, as I see it, is that too many 
young people set sail upon the sea of 
matrimony without the slightest knowl- 
edge of what to do when the hurricane 
blows. Anger is met with anger and 
bitterness with bitterness. The selfish- 
ness of the one is opposed by the selfish- 
ness of the other. Bar there had been no 
hint of this during those sunny courtship 
days. He had no idea she could be so 
unreasonable; she had no idea he could 
be so stubborn, so unkind. With good 
sense in this first year of adjustment, the 
little hurts are healed and forgotten. But 
ignorance and stupidity keep them open, 
until at last they develop into incurable 
cancers, and the knife of the divorce 
court is inevitable. 

Since Mother and I have learned all 
this, since we have journeyed together for 
seventeen years through trial and through 
pleasure, should we not give to our chil- 
dren, who some day will set out upon a 
similar adventure, the benefit of our ex- 

erience? Is it not our duty to fit them as 
st we can for the one cs in life on 
which all happiness depends? Is it a fair 
thing to leave them in total ignorance of 
marriage and all it means until the day 
love shall whisper to them that it is god 
to marry? 7 

There are hundreds of illustrati ‘ons 

about us every day which we can us ~ tw 

uide and direct and instruct them. I shall 
A time to time call Bud’s attenti 3) to 
men who are bearing the burdens 0’ ; mar- 
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AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN RUBBER.— O@dreilens, 


You Will Never Enjoy 
Real Motoring Until Your 
Car is Equipped With 
BALLOON 
DIPPED 


GUM 
CORDS 


Your first ride on Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords will be an ex- 
perience new and unparalleled in supreme riding comfort. 
Whether you sit at the wheel or ride as a passenger, you will 
be conscious of absolute relaxation and a feeling of entire safety, 
no matter. how bad the roads you travel. 


There is nothing to compare with the smooth, sure perform- 
ance of these big. low-pressure tires. Jolts and vibrations 
disappear. Stretches of rough going cannot disturb you or harm 
the fine mechanism and well-built structure of your car. 


When you tour, all roads seem equally good. There is no such 
thing as slow, painstaking driving at every piece of cut up high- 
way. If it is slippery. and:muddy underfoot the wide, pliable 
treads cling to the road and hold the car unwaveringly to a true, 


MOST MILES: PER- DOLLAR 


resto 


Things Worth Knowing 
About Real Balloon Tires 


Firestone pioneered, developed, tested and 
placed on the market the Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cord—the genuine FULL-SIZE Balloon Tire. 


Firestone subjected these tires to more than 
two million miles of test before offering them to 
the public. Millions of additional miles in the 
service of car owners strongly emphasize their 
many advantages. 


Many prominent car manufacturers have 
accepted Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords as their 
equipment, 


Equipped with these tires you can drive 
through sand and mud that would stall a car on 
high-pressure tires. The broad tread of Balloon 
Gum-Dipped Cords resists “sinking in.” 


On tours or trips you travel at higher average 
speed without speeding. It is no longer neces- 
sary to slow down for rough stretches of road. 


Body squeaks and rattles are slower to de- 
velop and the life of the car is prolonged, because 
the tires keep jolts and vibration away from the 
engine, chassis and body, 


Slow car depreciation, less upkeep, long tire 
mileage and low fuel consumption make Bal- 
loon Gum-Dipped Cords an important factor 
in economical motoring. 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords carry the stand- 
ard tire warranty that goes with all Firestone 
Tires. 


straight course. On grades there is extra traction; at sharp 
curves, or in quick stops, you still have perfect control with 
wheel and brake. Skidding is almost impossible. 


Through the special Firestone Gum-Dipping Process, this 
amazing development in tire-building was finally crowned with 
success. Firestone pioneering effort was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of how the thinner sidewalls necessary could be strength- 
ened, and the Firestone mileage standard maintained, by gum- 
dipping. 

Ask any Firestone Service Dealer to show you the structure 
of Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords and to tell you about their advan- 
tages. He is an authority on this new type of tire and has full 
particulars about making the changeover on all makes of cars. 
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You'll wonder how Topkis 
can be sold for a dollar 


| Dee if you had never heard of 
Topkis you'd be likely to choose 
it among any group of athletic 
. union suits. 

You'd see, at the first glance, that 
Topkis has superior quality. And 
if you didn’t know that the price 
of Topkis is One Dollar, you'd will- 
ingly pay twice that much—because 
even then you'd recognize Topkis as 
unusual value. 

For One Dollar, Topkis gives you 
everything you could ask for in 
athletic underwear. No matter how 
much you might spend, 
you could never buy more 
comfort or service. 

You can rely on Topkis 
to fit. There’s no skimpi- 


Buy Topkis by the Box 
—Six Union Suits for 
$6. You'll get complete 


satisfaction and cut 
your underwear bills 
in half. 


ness anywhere. Ample arm-holes. 
Lots of stride room in the extra long, 
extra wide legs. And laundering 
won't harm—Topkis is pre-shrunk. 

And wear—man, Topkis certainly 
does wear! It ought to—the nain- 
sook and other high-grade fabrics 
are better than you get in lots of 
union suits that cost double. ; 

Good dealers charge One Dollar 
for the Topkis Men’s Athletic Union 
Suit. All admit it’s worth more. 

Men's Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
per garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Un- 
ion Suits, and Children’s 
Waist Union Suits. In 
Canada, Men's Union 
Suits, $1.50. 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. Look for the Topkis Label. 


Write today for free booklet 
“Comfort from Neck to Knee” 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Underwear 


riage manfully and well. I shall show him 
the failures and try to explain them. Not 
all the weaklings who have made messes 
of their lives shall cause me to sneer at 
marriage. I shall merely impress upon 
my boy’s mind that marriage is a song 
man’s game; that only cowards an 
pleasure-seekers, the weak and the little 
and the unfit, of whatever class they may 
be, are doomed to failure. 


MAY not be able to save him from 

error. Even wise men have married un- 
wisely. But I can make sure that when 
the day comes for him to marry he shall 
do so with as full knowledge as Í can give 
him of the responsibilities he is assuming. 
He shall be no “poor little fool,” whom 
the world will secretly laugh at and pub- 
licly pretend to pity. When he comes to 
cross that bridge he shall know something 
of what may await him on the other side, 
for he and I shall have crossed it many 
times together. 

For our little daughter Janet, her 
mother and I, in good time, will do the 
same thing. We expect to teach her the 
beauty and sanctity of marriage. She 
shall be trained for wifehood and for 
motherhood. Some of her happiness must 
be left to chance; but all her happiness 
shall not be trusted to ignorance. When 
she shall wish to marry she shall also wish 
for duty. 

Love shall not delude her into thinking 
that because a man dances divinely he 
also regulates his life divinely. I want 
her to know the boys. I want her to be 
able to detect real character from the sham. 

The gods among men are few; the 
human beings very many. The man she 
shall fall in love with some day will be no 
angel, let love sanctify him how it will. He 
will not always keep that gentle note of 
tenderness in his voice, nor always keep 
that flower dish filled with roses. Lite has 
too many cares for that. He seems unself- 
ish now, but selfishness is in him. Be 
wise, O my daughter! be wise! He has 
faults you have not discovered. He is 
peevish—like your own father. Little 
things irritate him; he will at times be in- 
considerate of your comfort and scornful 
of your wishes. But if, knowing all this, 
you are sure that you still will love and 
cherish him, if for his sake you can 
bear with disappointment and chagrin, if 
truly you can say to yourself that his little 
faults don’t matter—then marry him. 

There are many things about her hus- 
band which the fondest wife doesn’t like 
She wishes they were not so. But her 
love remains firm, because she has found 
that in every great test of faith and love 
he has stood for the things they both 
cherished. 

Respect must be the foundation of love. 
A woman must admire her husband’s 
character. To keep her love he must bear 
burdens without whimpering, and temp- 
tations without faltering. earing his 
name, she must be able to hold her head 
high. To be the wife of a coward, either 
physical or moral, is a pitiful tragedy. 

So I would have Janet make her choice 
wisely. I shall want her to give herself to 
a man knowing there will fe burdens to 
bear and hardships to encounter. She 
goes with him from the church, not to a 
dance with its music and laughter, but to 
life with all its cares and sorrows and 
disappointments. ; 
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“When all the other girls were wear- 
ing their first low-necked dresses, I 
was staying at home—all on account 
of a breaking-out on my back that I 
simply couldn't get rid of. It was 
awful. One day my chum told me 
about Fleischmann’s Yeast and urged 
me to take it. I took half a cake dis- 
solved in water before every meal—it 
is not only casy to take but delightful 
—and in two weeks every trace of the 
eruption had disappeared. It worked 
like magic, really, and made me feel 
like a different person.” 


(A letter from Miss Esther Shaw of 
Sanford, Calif.) 


ecret of 


Clearer skin - Easier digestion - Regular elimination 


THESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to the power of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a 
“cure-all,” not a medicinein any 
sense. But when the body is 
choked with the poisons of con- 
stipation—or when its vitality is 
low so that skin, stomach and 
general health are affected—this 


ordered some. 


of indigestion for 
to twelve hours’ 
was back again.” 


is not smooth and 

clear, and find my digestive system 

a thing to be ignored.” 

(Mrs. Betty Knight of Los 
Angeles, California.) 


‘This is what the doctor told me, ‘Your 
husband is run down; . . . he has over- 
worked and eaten so irregularly, and taken 
so little notice of his physical condition 
that now he is a very sick man.’ .. At 
the end of the second week's yeast treat- 
ment digestion was improved, and consti- 
pation relieved. For six months he ate 
three cakes each day, and no doubt he 
owes his complete recovery to the fact 
that he was so steadfast in following this 


treatment.” 
(Mrs. St. Chrismanof Richmond, Ind.) 


“Better Health - - 


simple, natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 

Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work 
—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal 
muscles and making them healthy 
and active. Health is yours once 
more. 


“At the age of forty, when I had most at stake, T 
found myself slipping in health. I was troubled with 
indigestion, constipation and nervous debility. I had 
read about people taking Fleischmann’s Y and 


“A while later, in answer to a friend’s inquiry, I 
was surprised to hear myself reply, ‘I feel like a prize- 
fighter’ and realized then that I had not felt any sign 


some time, and was putting in ten 
hard brain work daily. I knew I 


(A letter from Mr. yA kym of Washington, 


glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 
way, is especially effective in over- 
coming or preventing constipation. 
Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread 
on bread or crackers—dissolved in 
fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in 
the tinfoil package—it cannot be 
purchased in tablet form. All grocers 
have it. Start eating it today! A 
few days’ supply will keep as well in 
your ice box as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information or 
let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. J-4, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One Rene dollari a hat ser 
only a few years ago his weekly wage was 
7 than $30. Didn’ 


less than t dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn’t 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—wo? theoretically, 
mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


Typical, this man's experience, of that of thou- 
eands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Never 
in the history of business has the need for trained 
accountants been so great or the rewards so attract- 
ive. The files of LaSalle Extension University con- 
tain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled as the result of home-study training, Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,193 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the “‘raises” they 
had got as aresult of their training, Zhe average 
increase per man was 59 per cent. 

«These men were not unusual; they had no 

pull” or “luck;" they got their start by signing 
just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 

lete information regarding the training you are 
interested in; also a copy of that inspiring book 

Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” “Get this book,” 
said a prominent Chicago executive,“even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.” We will send it Tee, 

Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is small 
and can be covered in easy monthly payments, if 
you so desire. The decision that you make this 
moment is important, Mail the coupon now. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 533-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below, 
Also a copy of your book,’*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 

O Higher Accounta 

Training for positions as Auditors, Com ers, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 

Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If moreinterested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OModern Salesmanship [Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
O Railway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law 
anag OBusiness English 
OD ladusteial M omens OCommercial Spanish 
OModern Business Corre- D Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Wrenetit Folin a 


Henceforth she must be as gracious 
to his ple as she would have him 
be to hers. She has become one of 
them, and in their lives she must take 
her part. i 

That man by her side is a creature of 
moods. ‘She will: soon discover his faults; 
and with good sense she must cure or 
endure them. 

She must be strong for his sake. Ill- 
nature and harsh temper will not do now. 
The’ responsibility for this home is as 
much ‘hers as it is his. Not for the sake 
of a foolish whim must it come to ruin. 
Neither her way, nor his way, but their 
way, is the path they are to follow. 

What if he shall prove petulant and 
unreasonable? 

She shall have anticipated that. It shall 
come as no grievous surprise to her, nor 
shall it make her bitter. 

Are his people distasteful to her? They 
shall not come between her and her hus- 
band. This is the oldest shoal in the sea 


of matrimony. Thousands of others have 
encountered it and sailed safely round it. 
Good sense shall sit at the helm now; she 
shall not risk her precious cargo for the 
sake of one unruly passenger. 

Somewhere fo-day, her husband-that- 
is-to-be romps and plays about the street. 
We want her to be fit for him, and fit for 
the security of. the home she will estab- 
lish. She shall’ not marry in ignorance. 
When love has called her to the altar she 
shall not walk blindfolded. She shall not 
expect the honeymoon to last; shall not 
expect his smile to last; shall not ex- 

ct the beauty of her dream to last. 

he shall have been taught that there is 
no smiling window which has not also 
viewed the rain;'and she shall come to 
the bridge of marriage with the lamp of 
intelligence in her hand. It is our hope 
and prayer that our little girl shall not 
have “a lot to learn”—but shall have 
learned a lot to guide her along the way 
of life. uaa : 
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mean to tell me,’ I asked, ‘that the 
wonderful treatment I’ve experienced in 
this town was due to that insignificant 
incident?’ 

“Insignificant, nothing!’ he retorted. 
‘Do you know who that man was? That 
was Colonel Tulliver. He has alread 
killedthree meninduels this year. Buthewill 
never be able to hold his head up in this 
place again, after he let a youngster like 
you bluff him,’ he concluded. 

“T accepted the money he had pushed 
back to me, without saying anything 
more, but a kind of chilly feeling went u 
and down my spine. The truth was, f 
hadn’t considered the man dangerous at 
all, and the indifference I exhibited on 
that day was perfectly genuine and due to 
my ignorance.” 


DURING his work as a map maker, 
Beard’s love of the outdoors persisted. 
Every time he got a chance he went out 
into the woods. He developed some 
skill in drawing and painting with water 
colors, making many sketches of wild 
creatures and fish. 

In the year 1878 he came back to New 
York. He was sitting in the office of his 
brother, Frank Beard, who afterward be- 
came well known as the “chalk-talk” 
man, when A. W. Drake, art editor for the 
“Century Magazine,” came in. Beard 
was exhibiting a sketch he had made of a 
fish. Drake admired this, and asked 
Beard if he would like to have it pub- 
lished. The drawing was printed in 
“St. Nicholas,” and Beard got a check for 
fifty dollars. 

ith this in his hand he went to the 
office of his employers. 

“Look here,” he said; “these people will 
give me more money for playing than you 
will for working. I’m going on a vaca- 
tion.” 

“That ‘vacation,’” Beard told me, “has 
never ceased. I gota leave of absence to 
see how I would make out. It is still in 
effect. Officially, I have never resigned 
or been fired as a map maker for the San- 
born people.” 


Beard rented a studio in New York City 
and went to work as an illustrator. 

His work made him acquainted with 
most of the well-known writers and art- 
ists of the time, as well as outdoor 
men and scouts, including Buffalo Bill, 
Yellowstone Kelly, and Buffalo Jones. 

Probably the most interesting piece of 
work that he did during this period was 
the illustration of Mark Twain’s “‘Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” 
The famous humorist had seen some of 
Beard’s work and liked it. The young 
illustrator was invited to call. 

“T don’t want to inflict any undue suf- 
fering on you,” Mark Twain said to him; 
“but I do wish you’d read my book before 
you make the pictures.” 

“T have read it three times,” Beard 
stated, with a chuckle, and Mark Twain 
retorted, in his characteristic drawl, “Well, 
from looking over the illustrations in cur- 
rent magazines I had not supposed it was 
customary.” 


DURING this period Beard happened to 
beinvited toadinneratthe AldineClub. 
His friend, Frederic Remington, the 

ainter of Western scenes, was there, and 
ull of high spirits. 

“When Remington felt that way, there 
was no stopping him,” Beard told me, 
laughing. 

“After the speaking was over, he seized 
upon me and began to use my head to il- 
lustrate a lecture on phrenology. Pretty 
soon he remarked that I lacked the 

ualities that would make a good soldier. 
hat nettled me a little, for I thought he 
intended a reflection on my courage. 

“*Hold on, there, Fred,’ I said to him. 
‘Just what do you mean by that remark?’ 

“Before hecould answer, a quiet, strong- 
featured young man near by interposed. 

“‘I know something about phrenology, 
too, Mr. Beard,’ he declared, ‘and I think 
I know what he is driving at. The shape of 
en skull shows that it would be a pretty 

ard matter to get you into a fight; but 
that it would be a mighty sight harder to 
get you out after you once started!’” 
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tor Ke-roofing 


Use a 


For re-roofing—ask your dealer for 
Beaver Vulcanite Jumbo Hexagon Slabs. 


Lay these big, thick, tough, fire-safeslabs 
right over your old shingles. They are de- 
signed especially for that purpose. 


Let us put a complete sample Jumbo 
Hexagon Slab right in your hands. Then, 
twist it. Bend it. Throwiton the floor. 
Jump on it. Kick it. Scuff it. Dip it in acid. 
Soak it in water. Lay it on ice. Put it on 
a hot radiator. Build a fire on it. Make 
all the six daring tests listed on this page. 


We dare to invite these drastic tests be- 
cause we build Jumbo Hexagon Slabs so 


shingle 


much thicker that they are 50 per cent 
tougher and 100 per cent stiffer. 


Tens of thousands of satisfied users have 
known Vulcanite quality over a period of 
nearly 25 years. Thousands of dealers rec- 
ommend it. 


Learn all about this simple modern way 
of laying new roofs over old. Get the com- 
plete sample slab and our free book, ‘How 
to Re-Roof,’’ from your nearest dealer or 
mail coupon to us, today. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Thorold, Canada BUFFALO, N. Y. London, England 


Manufacturers of Beaver Wall Board, Beaver Vulcanite 
Roofing, Beaver Plaster Wall Board and Plaster Products 


For sale by thousands of dealers everywhere 
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TESTS 


you should make before 
you buy any roofing 


1 Heat test: Lay sample of 

Vulcanite on hot ator 

for 12 hours. See if it will 

melt or dry out. 

2 Ice test: Lay sample on ice 
for 12 hours. Then pour 

boiling wateronit. See 

if extremes of temperature 

affect it. 

3 Water test: Soak sample 
in water for 12 hours. 

if, by weight, it absorbs any 

water. 

4 Acid test: Immerse sam- 
ple in hydrochloric acid. 

See if it is affected in any way. 

5 Fire test: Lay white-hot 
coal of fire on sample. See 

if it sets the roofing on fire. 
“Scuff” test: Lay sample 

6 on floor; scuff it Bard with 


Jumbo Hexagon Slabs are 
slate-surfaced in rich 
Italian red, sage green, or 
distinctive blue-black. 


your shoe. See if any of the 
slate-surfacing will come off. 


To Manufacturers and Industrial 
lant Owners: 
Beaver Vulcanite Built-up Roofing is 
affording economical, fire-safe protec- 
tion on hundreds of factories, hotels, 
hospitals, public buildings and other 
large structures. Backed by a quality 
reputation for twenty-five years. Write 
for specifications today. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dept. B5 
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Can you pick up pins with gloves 
on? It’s just as hard to dig tartar out of 
crevices between your teeth with the 
wrong kind of brush. Look at this photo- 
graph. Itis a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
at work. The saw-tooth-pointed bristle 
tufts dig in after tartar germs like a dog 
digging for a rabbit. Tartar hasn't a 
chance against a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush rightly used. 


Teeth are beautiful when 


ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX ` ` 


they are clean 


OUR own teeth grow to suit your 

appearance. They need not be small, 
or even uniform, to be beautiful. Your teeth 
are beautiful when you keep them clean and 
gleaming white. 

To keep your teeth clean and beautiful, 
you must brush them well. Dentifrices help 
to keep destructive tartar off your teeth, 
but the essential is to brush with the right 
kind of brush. 

ThePro-phy-lac-tic ToothBrushis correctly 
designed to keep your teeth clean. You can 
seein the photograph above how the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic cleans the outer surfaces of all teeth. 
The photographs below show how it cleans 
the inner surfaces, and the big back teeth. 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada 
and all over the world in the sanitary yellow box. 
Three sizes—prices in the United States: adults’ 
regular size, 50c; adults’ small size, especially suit- 
able for boys and girls, 35c; and babies’ size, 25c; 
—come in three different textures of bristles— 
hard, medium, and soft. Send for “Tooth Truths,” 
our interesting booklet on the care of teeth, 


Florence Manufacturing Company, Florence, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Pi 


The Pru-phy-luc-tic reaches de- 
pressions at the line, and 
the backs of beck teeth, where 
many brushes never touch. 


A irid 


NVI 
of — — 


© 1924, F. M. Co, 


“A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 


The “quiet young man” was Theodore 
Roosevelt, then a member of the New 
York State Legislature, and with all his 
famous career yet before him. The inci- 
dent cemented a friendship that lasted 
until the death of the ex-President. 

When Beard had made and saved 
enough money by his work as an illus- 
trator, he would knock off for a spell and 
go back to his beloved outdoors. Western 
game trails, forbidding mountain peaks, 
ba a le white water in the Northwest 
—he knew and loved them all. And he 
was eternally studying and experimenting 
to find new ways of being comfortable in 
the wilderness. As a practical trailsman, 
he appreciated the value of hardship as a 
character builder, but he knew that un- 
necessary hardship was merely foolish. 
Each time he returned to civilization, he 
had worked out some new way of making 
a rough trail smooth. 

During this time the boys around 
Flushing, where his home was, used to 
say, “If you want to know how to make a 
trap, build a birch-bark canoe, or splice a 
rope, go ask Dan Beard. He knows!” 

One day, when he happened to be in the 
office of a New York magazine, the editor 
said to him: 

“Dan, why don’t you get up a book on 
how to do all these things that you’re al- 
ways talking about, so the boys can do 
them too?” 

“Shucks,” retorted Beard; “I don’t 
know how to write a book.” 

“Well,” they told him, “just go ahead 
and do the best you can.” 

He did, and the result was the “Amer- 
ican Boy’s Handy Book.” Although it 
was published more than forty years ago, 
in 1882, more copies were bought by 
boys last year than in any previous year. 

n 1905, when Beard was editor of “‘ Rec- 
reation,” its business manager asked him to 
think up something to interest boys. 

“T told him to give me twenty-four 
hours’ leeway, and f would turn out an 
idea for him,” Beard related. ‘That 
night, while I was thinking about it, my 
mind went back to my own boyhood 
again. 


us BACK in Covington, during the war, I 
got together a bunch of boys of my 
own age and organized a band, which I 
called the Boone Scouts. We boys were 
living in Daniel Boone’s country, and it 
was alive with traditions of him. In our 
band I was Daniel Boone, another boy 
was Simon Kenton, and so on. We took 
an oath and pricked a symbol on our 
arms. We learned how to make dug-out 
canoes and rafts, and went exploring. 

“The soldiers taught us a lot, such as 
how to make a clay oven, and the best 
way to build a brush shelter. Life was 
rough in that time and place. Living in a 
river town in those days was no Little 
Lord Fauntleroy proposition. 

“Now, as I was wondering what I 
could get up to interest the boys, the 
memory of those days came back to me, 
and along with it an idea. 

“The next morning I went back to the 
office of the business manager and tol 
him I had what he wanted. We organ- 
ized a society of boy scouts called the 
Sons of Daniel Boone. There were two 
ranks—tenderfoot and scout. The con- 
stitution was printed in May, 1905.” 

Later, the name was changed to the 
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Boy Pioneers. In 1910 it was merged, 
with other organizations, into the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

In 1908 General Baden-Powell started, 
in England, an organization called the 
Boy Scouts. Several years later the 
general was referred to as the “father of 
the Boy Scouts.” In a speech he dis- 
claimed the honor, saying: 

“No, Im not. I looked to see what 
you were doing in America, and cribbed 
right and left for my ideas. You might 
call me the uncle of the Boy Scouts, but I 
certainly did not father the movement.” 

To-day this army of boys in the United 
States, acknowledging Dan Beard as their 
commander-in-chief, numbers 500,000 
Scouts, and there are 150,000 men con- 
nected with it as scout-masters and in 
other capacities. 


Waar Dan Beard means to the Boy 
Scouts can best be told by quoting the 
words of a man high in the councils of the 
organization. 

“Dan Beard is the Scout ideal personi- 
fied,” this man declared; “he represents 
the movement. There is about him that 
smack of the outdoors and that tang of 
the woods that mark him as a real scout. 

“The boys adore him. He is an associ- 
ate editor of ‘Boys’ Life,’ the Boy Scout 
magazine. Every month he writes and 
illustrates an article on how to make 
something that boys like to have, such 
as a pair of moccasins, or a bow; and the 
thousands of letters received from the 
boys show with what interest these arti- 
cles are read by them. 

“He is known to the boys from one end 
of the country to the other, and wherever 
he appears, they crowd around him. They 
ul want to say that they have shaken 
hands with the ‘Chief.’ 

“And he is no mere figurehead,” my 
informant went on. “He is a real scout. 
Not long ago, at one of our camp fires, he 
was invested with the Gold Eagle badge. 
That means that he is able to perform 
each of the twenty-one tasks, beginnin 
with making a fire without matches, snd 
ending with rope-tying, that the perfect 
Scout must know.” 

After my interview was over, while 
Beard was walking down to the train with 
me, I said: 

“Mr. Beard, you have had a long and 
very eventful life, and it has been lived 
during stirring times. What have you 
got out of it in the way of philosophy?’ 

In his genially abrupt way, he answered: 
“Oh, i haven’t any philosophy. I’ve 
been too busy just living!” 

Then he paused for a moment. 

“I suppose,” he said at last, very seri- 
ously, “that I have been a very selfish 
man. All my life I’ve been doing just what 

| I wanted to do!” 

That sentence shows the character of 
‘the man. Dan Beard hasn’t grown 

wealthy out of this work “that he likes 
to do.” From his work as an artist and a 
writer he is what we would call “well 
fixed,” but he isn’t rich, by any means. 

But if true patriotism springs from 
reverence for good traditions, then the 
country owes an incalculable debt to Dan 
Beard, for he is the one who, above all 
others, has made the old frontier a living 
thing in the lives of boys. He has taught 
them to uphold the sturdy virtues of the 
pioneers. 
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WAX Your Linoleum 


Your linoleum will last longer, look better and clean easier if you polish 
it occasionally with Johnson’s Paste or Liquid Wax. Johnson’s Wax helps 
preserve the life and resilience of linoleum—brings out the pattern and 
color—and protects linoleum from wear. It is endorsed by the leading 
manufacturers of linoleum. 


JOHNSON’S 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Wax is the ideal finish and polish for all your floors. It will 
make them beautiful—easy to care for—they won't be slippery—and will 
not heel-print. And Wax is by far the most economical finish for floors— 
a one pound (85c) can of Johnson’s Wax being sufficient for 300 sq. 
ft—one coat. With waxed floors expensive refinishing is never necessary 
for walked-on places can be easily re-waxed as worn spots appear without 
going over the entire floor, 


The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum use 
a Johnson Weighted Polishing 
Brush. It spreads the wax even- 
ly—polishes the floor easily— 

and is an ideal floor duster. | 
Price $3.50 (west of Rockies— 
$4.00). Dealers everywhere are 
authorized to give a quart 
bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor 

FREE with each brush they sell. © 


Three Forms 


Johnson's Polishing Wax is con- 
veniently put up in three 
forms—Use the Paste Wax for 
polishing all floors—wood, lino- 
leum, tile, etc. We recommend 
the Liquid Wax for polishing 
furniture, phonographs, wood- 
work, linoleum, and automo- 
1 biles. Johnson's Powdered Wax 
will immediately put any floor 
= in perfect condition for dancing. 
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F REE—Book on Home Beautifying 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautify- 


ing at any store displaying the sign shown at right. Or fill out 


mail this coupon, enclosing 10c to cover mailing cost. SERVICE i 
My Dealer is DEPARTMENT 
NAM 
ADDRESS 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, DEPT. AM 5, RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 

Brantford, Can. West Drayton, Mddx., England Sydney, Aus. 
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Gives 
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your home 


This new “Household Guide’’ 
makes painting and decorating 
what it ought to be 


Shown by Sherwin-Williams 
dealers exclusively 


Save the 
Household Guide 
and keepitat home 
in a handy place 


Mark on it the particular 
surface or article you have 
in mind to finish. The Guide 
covers the more common 
problems. If you have some 
painting, varnishing, enam- 
eling or staining problems 
in your home, not covered 
by the Guide, write us. A 
more extensive Guide will be 
found at the store of any 
Sherwin-Williams dealer — 
prominently displayed — a 
part of his service. 


Write for free booklet B450 with complete 
Household Guide and helpful information 
on all painting, varnishing, staining and 
enameling. Valuable whether you do the 
work yourself or employ a master painter. 


Send soc (65c in Canada) for Home Paint- 
ing ual—177 pages, handsome full color 
plates. Most complete book on the subject 
ever published. Address Dept. B 435- 


THESHERWIN-WILLIAMSCO. 


bg may be interested in 
knowing what is back 
of the “Household Guide"’ 
—for example, why: we con- 
trol andsocarefully safeguard 
our linseed oil processes. 

The quality of the oil used 
in a paint or enamel is vital 
to its lasting qualities. 

We call your attention to 
the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

It is a photograph of a 
hand holding a crumpled-up 
oil film. 

If the zinc which gives 
Old Dutch Enamel its snowy 
whiteness were left out, 
there would remain a film 
which would crumple and 
stretch like a sheet of thin 
rubber. 

The film would be highly 
elastic and this elasticity 1s 
what gives Old Dutch En- 
amel its enduring coat of 
protection and architectural 
beauty; it lasts for years. 

The secret lies in the proc- 
essing of the oil, which 
knowledge is controlled by 
Sherwin-Williams and ‘is, 
therefore, at our exclusive 
command. 


This enamel, which you 


will find listed on the 
“Household Guide,”’ is spec- 
ified by leading architects 
on many notable buildings. 
It gives a beautiful, rich 
finish to woodwork in clubs, 
hotels and residences, inside 
and outside. It is produced 
in white, gray and ivory, 
both for gloss and for soft, 
velvety, rubbed effects. 


k | *O insure you the highest 
and most durable quali- 
ties in Sherwin-Williams 
Products we also go so far 
as to: 
Operate our own lead and 
zinc mines. 
Operate our own color 
plants. 
Operate our own chemical 
plants. 


With the aid of these facil- 
ities we manufacture pro- 
tective finishes for every 
conceivable purpose. 

With these products we 
can accurately meet any re- 
quirement of the house- 
holder, the architect, the 
painter, the contractor, the 
engineer, the manufacturer, 
the railroad or marine opera- 
tor. 

Our exceptional Technical 
Service Department insures 
that we supply the correct 
product for each surface. 

In the ‘Household Guide” 
on the opposite page you 
will find Pied Pe read- 
ily available for your use 
the correct product for the 
most common problems 
when it comes to household 
painting and decorating. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


The right finish for each surface 


722 Canal Rd., Cleveland. O. pV eeryees COLORS, PIGMENTS. CHEMICALS, DISINFECTANTS. WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


The Best Neighbor I Ever Had 


The Best Neighbor I 
Ever Had 


FIRST PRIZE 
“She Always Helps; Never 
Hinders; Never Gossips” 
HE best neighbor I ever had is the 
one I have now. We live in a double 
house; I occupy the upper apart- 
ment and she the one down-stairs. 


I admire this woman so much because | 
she seems to understand the time-worn | 
motto that familiarity breeds contempt, ' 
and she never lets me have too much of | 


her. While she lives on the floor below 
and we are on the friendliest of terms, 


still, she comes up to visit me not more | 


than once in two or three weeks, just as 
though she lived far away. She is as 
accommodating as she can be. 

Before my last baby was born she was 
willing to keep my other two small children 
while Tors in the hospital, a great kindness, 
which I refused. When I returned from 
the hospital she came up-stairs every 
morning and bathed the baby for me 
until I became stronger. 

She never asks questions concerning my 
affairs, and she never peers around my 
house to criticize my way of doing things. 
When her children and mine havea pitched 
battle she never comes to me with her 
grievances, as she knows that they will be 
out playing again soon. 

Althioogh she is a woman of very limited 
means and I always have plenty, she 
never makes it a habit to borrow house- 
hold things from me. I have known her to 
do without things she needed rather than 
ask me for them, and I have also known 
her to refuse them when I’ve offered them 
to her. 

She is a woman of the highest prin- 
ciples, and she is also pleasant and 
interesting. When she calls to see me she 
never gossips about other women. She 
always sees the good in them, and I can 
rest assured that that is the way she will 
treat my name when she is with others. 

She never allows her children to run in 
and out of the house at random. 

If I can prove as good a neighbor to 
others as she is to me I will be satisfied. 

MRS. J. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


“The Lord Sent Her in Our 
Great Hour of Need” 
Y 


EARS ago I was a very poor woman, 
and I write this story hoping that 
somewhere a good neighbor of mine in 
those days may see and read it. I want 
her to know that if it were possible I would 
shout her praises from the house tops. 
We had practically no money, Jim and 
I, when we married. He had only his job 
at the mill, but we had Jove and, like all 
young people, we knew that with love we 
could conquer the universe. 
Two months before our first baby came 


the mill closed down, putting Jim out of 
work. He developed pneumonia while out 


When Film 


is Combated 


People love to show their teeth 


Please see how 


yo are brushing teeth, perhaps, 
in a way which leaves much film. 
And that film is the teeth’s chief 
enemy. It is like washing hands with- 
out removing the grime. 


There is a better way which millions 
are employing. You see the results in 
prettier teeth wherever you look today. 
This is to offer you a test. 


Why teeth look dingy 


You feel on your teeth a viscous 
coat, called film. Under old-way brush- 
ing, much of it clings and stays. Soon 
it becomes discolored, then forms 
dingy coats. That is why teeth lose 
luster. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 


clean teeth look 


formation, One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 
Able authorities proved these 


methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created and you may 
apply these methods daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 


The use has spread the world over. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 
Careful people of some 50 nations now 
employ it daily. 


Delightful results 


Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It multiplies thealkalinity of the saliva, 
which is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch digest- 
ant in the saliva, there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth. 

A few-day test will bring results 
amazing and delightful. You will never 


decay. Germs Ping by m= again go without them. 
millions in it. They, with | P 7 Send th fi 
l hey rotect the Send the coupon for a ten- 
tartar, are the chief cause of Enamel day tube. Note how clean 
pyorrhea. ; the teeth feel after using. 
A few years ago, tooth Pepsodent dis Mark the absence of the vis- 
troubles were constantly SETA SS EAS cous film. See how teeth 


increasing. Beautiful teeth 
were seen less often than 
nowadays. So dental science 
sought ways to fight film. 
Two ways were discov- 
ered. One disintegrates 
the film at all stages of 


Neve 


which 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste 
now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


+ 


hunting for a job in terrible weather. | Canadian Offices and Láboratoriei: 


There we were—without money, our gro- 


| 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 


film combatant 


harsh grit. 


become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

In a week you will know 
what clean teeth mean, and 
you will always want them, 
if only for beauty’s sake. 
Cut out coupon now. 


ruse a 


contains 


1430 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 819, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


| only one tube to a family | 
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You’ve 
wanted this done 
We’ve done it for you 


OU probably have your own fine station- 
ery; engraved; beautiful, necessary. It’s 
a thing every home should have. 


But for ordinary use—a note to the store; a 
message to school about the children; an in- 
formal line to a neighbor or a friend—you 
should use something less expensive. 


We offer you that; your name and address 
printed, not engraved, on note paper 6 by 7 
inches. It dozsn’t look ‘‘cheap’’; it looks good 
because it is good. 


NATIONAL BANK BOND PAPER 
as fine as anybody wants 


200 note sheets * 
100 envelopes... 


For young people away at school; for young people at 
home who would like “their own stationery”; for your 
own use; for a gift at graduation, or to some friend: 
you can’t give more pleasure for a dollar. 


Write very plainly—better print it—the name 
and address for note paper and envelope. Send 
the money with the order. We ship by parcel 
post prepaid; or C. O. D. if you prefer. West of 
Denver and outside U. S., add 10 per cent to 
your remittance. If you are not wholly satis- 
fied we send back your money. 


We have a million customers; some of the most prom- 
inent socially in the country. 


AMERICAN STATIONERY COMPANY 
101 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 


cery supplies pitifully low, Jim not expected 

to live, and my baby expected any day. 
t was when we were in this state that 

our good neighbor, Mrs. Greer, came. 

Her first kind act was to bring some 
nourishing food, all cooked, and a hot- 
water bottle for Jim. Late that afternoon 
she sent her son over, and he filled up our 
coal box, long since empty. Only God 
above can know our gratitude. 

And the next day, with the weather 
freezing, my baby came. Mrs. Greer was 
the one who bathed and dressed him. She 
was the one who swept our floors, cooked 
our meals, and did our washing with her 
own hands. She was the one who tended 
the baby for me. She was the one the 
Lord sent to us in our great hour of need. 

Since then we have got on our feet. 
Jim is superintendent of a big mill in 
another city. My boy is in school and I 
am trying to be a good neighbor. I want 
the eop e who live near me to think as 
mich of me as I thought of Mrs. Greer. 
I never let an opportunity slip by of doing 
unto my neighbors as I would have them 
do unto me. 

When I read the commandment “‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself” I somehow think 
God’s model for a perfect neighbor was 
Mrs. John Greer. MRS. T. H. J. 


THIRD PRIZE 


“Her Own Son Dead, She Was 
Glad Ours Lived” 


QOYUR family has been blessed with 
neighbors who were real human folk. 
With one exception, we had much in 
common with our neighbors. The excep- 
tion was an orthodox Jewish family. 

By a vote of my household it was agreed 
that the mother of this family wins our 
praise as the best neighbor we ever had. 

Her family was Jewish; we were Gen- 
tiles. They were Democrats, we were 
Republicans. They had spent most of 
their lives in the South, and we in the 
North. But, despite our differences, our 
relations were most congenial. 

It was our first experience having Jew- 
ish neighbors, and we were a little hesitant 
about making advances. Gradually we 
realized that back of that family was a 

reat, big, unselfish mother-soul with the 

ighest aspirations for her children, and 
with a heart that reached out to those 
round about her. 

Sickness came to us and every day 
she brought some delicacy and a cheery 
greeting. She prepared dishes she had 
learned to make in the old country, and 
she brought in portions for us “to taste.” 

Death came, and she was the first to 
offer comfort and help. 

She was equally interested in our glad 
days. Her face beamed with happiress 
when we told her some new cause for our 
rejoicing. i 

After the close of the war one of her 
sons suddenly died. It was the first break 
in her family circle, and she seemed com- 

letely crushed. A few days later our only 
brother who had been through the thick 
of the fighting, came home. We ran out to 
meet him, and, as we returned home, 
there stood our broken-hearted neighbor 
smiling through her tears and saying, 
“I’m so happy for you all.” E.J. 
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Does this apply to you? 


HAE you ever noticed how a “white coat collar” 
can mar the appearance of even the most fastid- 
iously dressed man? We mean that shower of dandruff 
that spoils the good looks of so many dark suits. 

It’s more than a matter of mere appearance, too. 
Dandruff’s a sign of an unhealthy scalp and a warning 
of possible baldness coming on. 

And it’s all so needless. The right attention to your 
scalp and hair will do wonders in combating dandruff. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels 
tired and itchy. Apply it generously, full strength. Then 
massage vigorously. You'll be delighted with this new 
use for an old friend —because Listerine and dandruff 
simply do not get along together. 

After such a Listerine massage, you know your hair 
and scalp are antiseptically clean. And a clean scalp 
usually means a healthy head of hair.—Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis U. S. A. 
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Do YOUR Feet HURT? 


You too—can realize the 
same relief from aching, 
painful feet—If—you act 
Now—before it is TOO LATE! 


Painful feet are the 
danger signals of 
far more serious ills 
to come. 
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Many bundreds of 
thankful wearers 
have written us like 
this in praise of 
**Ground-Grippers’* 


Se j 
A N YOUR eA 


Write us for our FREE BOOK— 
“What You Should Know About Your Feet” 


Thousands of happy men and women owe their renewed grip on the JOY of Life 
to the natural-line fit and soothing; strengthening, flexing action of GENUINE 
“GROUND-GRIPPERS.” Do your feet hurt?—Look up our Agent in your city. 


GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc., 85 Linden Park St., BOSTON, MASS. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


The ORIGINAL Flexible Arch Muscle-Developing Health Shoe. 
Widely Imitated but Never Duplicated.—For all the Family. 


Akron, O., Shumaker Shoe Co. era polls 207 Guaranty Bldg. 
Joliet, Ill., Hutchinson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, J. J. Fontius & 
Son, 1005 Grand Ave. 
Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day 


Sacramento, Calif. W. F. 
Frieseke, 1012 Ninth St. 
Salt Lake City, J. J. Fontius & 

Sons, 42 West 2nd St. 
San Francisco, Ground Gripper 


32 West St. 


Boston | 
196 Washington St. 


Brooklyn, 310 Livingston St. Lincoln, Neb., Speier & Simon Shoe Store, 160 Powell St. 
Buffalo, C. H. Barton Long Beach, Calif, C. H. Schenectady, N. Y., Lindsay 


Fontius, 407 Pine St. 
Angeles, Calif., C. H. 


Butte, Mont., Delphin-Doney Boot Shop 
Shoe Co. 


Seattle, Wash., Buck Shoe Co., 


Baltimore, N. Hess’ Sons 
E. W. Burt & Co. 
| 


Champaign, Ill., W. Lewis & Co. 

Charleston, W. Va., May Shoe 
Co. ( 29 FE. Lake St 

Chicago:+ 40 N. Clark St. 

77 Jackson Blvd., W. 
Cincinnati, 38 E. 4th St. 
Cleveland, 927 Chester Ave 
Columbus, O., 18 E. Broad St. 
Dallas, Tex., 15124 Main St. 
Davenport, lowa, Ground Grip- 

per Shoe Shop, 4 Ripley St. 

Denver, The Fontius Shoe Co., 
16th and Champa Sts. 

Des Moines, 
Gripper Boot Shop, 509} 
6th Ave. 126 W. Fort St. 

Detroit,Mich.{ 36 W. Grand 

River Ave. 

Duluth, Minn., 21 N.4th Av. W. 


Ft.Wayne, Ind., Lehman ShoeCo, 
MckKee's, 


a 


lowa, Ground 


Fort Worth, Tex., 
404B Houston st 
Fresno, Calif., Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 1255 Broadwuy 
Grand 

Trankla & Co. 
Hartford, Conn., $43 Main St. 
Harrisburg Pa., 19 North 4th St 
Huntington, W., Va., 
Tate, Hagy Co 


Rapids, Mich., Chas. 


Northeote, 


Fontius, 714 South Hill St. 

Louisville, Ky., 421 W. Wal- 
nut St. 

Lynn, Mass., J. A. Gagnon, Inc, 

Milwaukee, 128 Wisconsin St. 

Minneapolis, 89 S. 7th St. 

New Bedford, Mass., J. Berko- 
witz, 786 Purchase St. 

New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot 
Shop 

Newark, N. J., 
$13 Broad St. 


Hausman's, 
New Orleans, La., Imperial 
Shoe Store 


Newport, R. I., Richard Bul- 


lock 123 W. 35th 
= oe 23 W. 35th St. 
Neg, ok] 137 W. 125th st. 

City 29 W. 46th St. 
Oakland, Calif., C. G. Knight, 

520 16th St. 

Omaha, Nebr., J. 

Non, 1815 Farnum St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 38 S. 17th St. 
Pittsburgh, 517 Grant St. 
Portland, Me., Dean Bros. 


Portland, Ore., 372 Morrison St. 

Providence, R. I., 385 West- 
minster St. 

Rochester, N.Y. 47Clinton Av.N. 


1431 Fourth Ave. 
Sioux City, Iowa, Ben Schulein 
South Bend, Ind., Paul Huehn 
Spokane, Wash., Curry Fortner 
Co., 102 8. Howard St. 
Springfield, O., Chas. Baldwin 


& Co. 
St. Louis, J. J. Fontius & Son, 
213 N. 8th St. 
St. Paul, Minn., 48 E. 6th St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 416 S. Salina 
St. 
Tacoma, Wash., Ground Grip- 
r Shoe Store, 756 St. 
Jelens Ave. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Jacob Bern- 
beimer 

Toledo, Ohio, 509 Madison Ave. 

‘Tulsa, Okla., Lyons Shoe Store 

Uniontown, Pa., Campbell- 
Hathaway Co. 

Warren, Ohio, Frank & Wolkoff 

Washington, D. C., Stach's 
Ground’ Gripper Shoe Shop, 
1315 E St. at Penn Ave. 

Wheeling, W. Va., M. H. & M., 
1407 Main St. 

Worcester, Mass., Mark F. Cos- 
grove, 540 Main St 

Youngstown, O.,Proctor Hall Co. 


A Girl Who Has Won 


Fame and Fortune 
Writing Scenarios 


(Continued from page 19) 


at first, as most young folks do begin. 
Some of them were printed. 

“Then came the San Francisco earth- 
quake, sweeping away most of what my 
uncle possessed, and making it necessary 
for me to earn money. But I had always 
wanted some kind of career, anyway; so 
at sixteen I started as a reporter on the 
San Francisco ‘Examiner.’ 

“ At the same time, I took some special 
courses at the University of California, at 
Berkeley. 

“I had some ability in drawiny—that 
was one of my courses at the univ rsity -- 


‘so I began to make posters and _ pictures 


for advertising. I succeeded so wi il that I 
set up for myself as a commerci: | artist, 
and at nineteen I was making over one 
hundred dollars a week at that kind of 
work, 

“Several years ago,” said Miss Marion, 
with a rather grim smile, “somebody 
wrote an article about me which bore the 
alliterative title, ‘From Rzgs to Riches.’ 
It sounds well. While I never was really 
in rags, there came a time when I was 
pretty close to that state; but the title 
was misleading, because it gave the im- 
pression that ‘riches’ came to me without 
struggle or preparation. 

“Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Ever since I was sixteen I have 
supported myself; and I have carried 
some heavy family responsibilities too. 


“You see, my real ambition always has 
been to write. I put in every spare 
minute trying to write stories. Some of 
them I sold—for ten or fifteen dollars 
apiece! Not much encouragement in 
that, but I went on writing them. 

“Occasionally someone would buy the 
picture rights of one of my stories; and as 
the usual price, fifteen dollars, was some- 
times more than I had received for the 
story itself, I began to think of the possi- 
bilities in that line. 

“Mary Pickford especially interested 
me. I hardly knew what her name was. 
To me she was ‘Goldilocks;’ a wonderful 
child, although she was not playing child 

arts at that time, but grown-up ones. 

Pegan to dream of writing picture stories 
in which she would play these child parts. 
Later, I actually did write thirteen of 
these stories, and they were the ones in 
which she was enormously successful. 
Everybody remembers her in ‘The Poor 
Little Rich Girl, ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,’ ‘The Little Princess,’ ‘Amarilla of 
Clothes-line Alley,’ ‘Stella Maris,’ ‘Pol- 
lyanna,’ and the other pictures in which 
she was an adorable little girl. I wrote all 
those scenarios. They were, of course, 
based on the original novels; but a sce- 
nario, even when it is built on a story in a 
book, may contain so much original mat- 
ter of its own that the two are quite 
different. 

“When I began to be interested in 
motion pictures I knew nothing of the 
technique of the screen. 1 never had been 
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“Third Health Crusade Article 


Malnutrition fas become 
a national menace 


Perhaps you don’t believe it— but right here 
in the United States millions of children 
from average homes are half fed! 


The first symptom 


If you want to know 
whether your child is 
malnourished, weigh 
him. 

Thischartgivescorrect 
weight for boys and 
girls up to eleven years 
old. The 3 Little Books 
for which you should 
send, contain others. 


DURING the War days Herbert Hooverbrought 
1,200,000 starving little Belgians back to health 
and strength and he did it with condensed milk. 

Since that time the Near East Relief is re- 
juvenating tens of thousands more each year. 
And they do it with condensed milk. 


But here in the United States of America— 
where we brag of our prosperity—we have 
6,000,000 malnourished children of our own. 
And we do far less for them than for the 
orphans of Europe! 

Those 6,000,000 school children constitute 
one-third of our child population—one-third 
of our citizens of the future. And you can't 
make good citizens out of half-fed children. 
Health is the foundation on which to build 
brains and character. 


Our children are not malnourished because 
war came and the enemy took away their fathers 
and sometimes their mothers too. And drove 
away their cattle and devastated their crops. 
They have fathers and mothers. They have 
roofs over their heads and provision stores 
around the corner, and enough money to buy 
good food, and fine schools to go to. And 
beautiful cattle dotting their hillsides, and 
wonderful acres of wheat country, and every 
potential health need supplied by a bountiful 
land. 


They are malnourished because their parents 
and teachers lack the knowledge necessary to 
overcome malnutrition and all the train of evils 
which inevitably follows in its wake. 


Height and Weight Tables 


Because the public is not alive to the dangers 
of malnutrition among American children The 
Borden Company — world’s largest and oldest 
milk company—has undertaken to promote 
the Health Crusade. The treatment of mal- 
nutrition leads inevitably to the greater con- 
sumption of milk, which is the child’s basic 
food. So it is natural for The Borden Company, 
leader in the milk industry, to take the initia- 
tive in this movement. 

What condensed milk has done for the 
starving children of Europe it can do for the 
malnourished children of the United States. 

Scientific experiments conducted by the 
Nutrition Department of The Borden Company 
among 1000 public school children show 
conclusively that malnutrition can be overcome 
by the observance of health rules and the ad- 
dition of Borden’s Eagle Brand Milk to the 
child’s daily diet. Tons of Eagle Brand went 
overseas to save Europe’s children; tons of it 
are being consumed in this country. 

For Eagle Brand is pure whole country milk 
combined scientifically with sugar. It contains 
proteins, carbohydrates, vitamins —all elements 
essential to health and growth. Particularly, 
it is rich in heat-giving and energy-giving food 
which is the first need of the malnourished 
child. Also it is more easily assimilated than 
ordinary bottled milk. 


3 Little Books will help you 


COMPLETE information about malnutrition— 
in simple readable form—is contained in the 
famous 3 Little Books issued by The Borden 
Company. The 3 Little Books will tell you 
how to recognize malnutrition and what to do 
for it. They explain simple health rules and 
show you how to interest the child in his health 
in the right way. They contain height and 
weight charts, a record of the Borden experi- 
ments, calory tables, vitamin tables, and all 
kinds of information concerning the nourish- 
ment of children from 2 to 15 years old. You 
cannot do without these books. There are no 
others like them. Write at once for your set 
because they are in great demand. Each mother 
is entitled to one free set. Use the coupon 
below—today. The Borden Company, 260 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


» Build up the underweight child with 
P Eagle Brand. Use 2 tablespoonfuls to 
|| 34 cup (standard measure) cold water. 

(Pour the milk from the can to the 
spoon.) Give twice this amount in 
|| mid-morning feedings every day. 


Malnourished chil- 
dren are always under- 
weight and must be 
given corrective treat- 
ment wei rs as soon as 


Tables prepared by Bird T. Baldwin, 
Ph. D., and Thomas D. Wood, M. D., 
and published through the courtesy of 
American Child Health Association. 


THE ‘BORDEN COMPANY, Nutrition PRE 
260 Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your 3 Little Books at once. 
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Nhe Good Angel of the War 
becomes at last 
the Servant of Peace 


Antiseptic 
Corm Dottroyer 
Driutectant and Deaireet 


onapo sores 
Promotes Healing 


TONITE PRODUCTS 0D: 
eee 


Use Zonite as a preventive measure 
against pyorrhea, coughs, colds and more 
serious respiratory diseases daily in your 
own home! The only safe germ is a dead 


germ. 
The Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home describes the 
many new methods of controlling infec- 
tion and disease made possible by this 
modern form of antiseptic. The book will 
be sent anywhere free of charge upon re~ 
uest. Address Division F, Zonite Products 
ompany, 342 Madison Ave., New YorkCity. 


scientists during the World War, 
drove infection from the war hos- 
itals of France and saved the lives of 
undreds of thousands of wounded men. 

This miracle was performed by the new 
antiseptic, because: First—it had the 
active germ-killing powers of poisonous, 
burning compounds which could not be 
used freely on the human body. Second— 
it had the non-poisonous, non-irritating 
properties of the so-called mild antisep- 
tics which could be used freely on the body 
but were not effective in killing germs. 

The new antiseptic is now used in hos- 
pitals throughout the civilized world. 

Zonite is the form in which this remark- 
able antiseptic has been made available 
for household use. Among other things, it 
has made possible the practice of really 
effective oral hygiene (habitual cleansing 
of the mouth) in hundreds of thousands of 
homes. A teaspoonful of Zonite in a quar- 
ter of a glass of water will sterilize saliva 
(kill all the bacteria) in a few moments. 
Mildly antiseptic mouth washes and gar- 
gles won’t begin to do it. 

When allowed to multiply, it is gener- 
ally recognized that the bacteria which 
accumulate in the mouth are responsible 
for pyorrhea; they can also be the direct 
cause of respiratory diseases from ordi- 
nary colds to influenza and pneumonia. 

Zonite not only kills the bacteria, but it 
instantly overcomes breath odors, hard- 
ens the gums and leaves the mouth with a 
wholesome, cleanly, aseptic taste. 

A recent survey indicated that a large 
percentage of the dentists of New York 
City are using Zonite as a mouth wash in 
their own homes. Dental literature indi- 
cates why thisisso. One dental authority 
says: “It was first recommended as 
a mouth wash and oral germicide. 
This led to an investigation and 
finally resulted in the adoption of the 
solution to the exclusion of all other 


A NEW antiseptic, discovered by two 


To Women 


It is no longer necessary to keep poison- 
ous, burning compounds in the house. 
Such things are a menace in more ways 
than one. Zonite can be used freely on 
any part of the human body to destroy 
germ life. Although more powerful than 


pure carbolic acid, it leaves the most del- 
icate membranes and tissues entirely un- 
harmed. Ask your doctor. 


FOR HOME USE 
— prevents contagion 


Use Zonite to protect your 
family against coughs, 
colds, grippe and more seri- 
ous respiratory diseases. 
Gargle or spray the throat 
and nasal passages daily. 


drugs. 
For mouth wash or gargle — a 
teaspoonful of Zonite in a quar- 
ter-glass of water twice a day. 


inside a motion-picture studio. Perhaps 
one reason why I have succeeded is that 
I have a certain amount of practical 
sense. This practical sense warned me 
that the amateur cannot compete on equal 
terms with the trained worker. So I 
determined to become a trained worker. 
I gave up the business I had established, 
went to Los Angeles, and got a job at the 
Bosworth studios at fifteen dollars a 
week.” 


Tus was the job—or medley of jobs— I 
described at the beginning of this article. 
Miss Marion kept it for six months; then 
she went to the Famous Players. Mean- 
while, she wrote her first scenario, an 
adaptation of the novel “Ramona.” The 
prc was one hundred and fifty dollars; 

ut it was paid her only after much pro- 
testing, and on condition that she do a 
good deal more work on it than merely 
writing the scenario. To-day she re- 
ceives twenty thousand dollars for a 
scenario alone. 

When Frances Marion went to the 
Famous Players, Mary Pickford was one 
of their stars. Miss Marion was still 
reading, writing, cutting, putting on 
titles, and occasionally acting. just as she 
had done at the Bosworth studio. But 
even all this did not exhaust her energy. 
Secretly she was working on a scenario for 
Mary Pickford. She called it “The 
Foundling;” and when it was finished, 
she submitted it to Adolf Zukor, head of 
the Famous Players corporation. 

“When he had read it,” Miss Marion 
said to me, “he asked me how much I 
wanted for it. I was so excited I could 
hardly speak, but I managed to inquire 
breathlessly if he thought two hundred 
and fifty dollars would be too much. He 
replied promptly that it would be! But I 
hastened to assure him that, for this 
sum, I would also write the continuity, 
attend to the titles, and do all the cutting. 

“Well,” he said reluctantly, ‘if you wi!!! 
do that and stay right by the picture until 
it is completed, I’ll pay you two hundred 
and fifty dollars—but it’s a big price.’ 

“T did see the picture through,” Miss 
Marion went on. “And then’—she 
laughed—‘“‘then I did what every ambi- 
tious girl thinks she must do, I turned my 
face toward New York. Most of the 
money I had received for ‘The Foundling’ 
went to meet certain family obligations; 
so when I had paid for my ticket to New 
York, I had less than fifty dollars left. 

“However, there was one thing I could 
do well. I could cook! My ability in that 
line is something I am really proud of; so I 
said to my aunt, ‘A good cook need never 
starve. iG worst comes to worst, I’ll go 


into somebody’s kitchen!’ 
“She was horrified, but I sat down and 


e < 
But even that frightened #"“e, for by this 
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dollars. So I went to a horrible little 
hotel in a cheap section of the town. 

“After about a week of fruitless going 
from office to office, I met Mr. Harrison 
Fiske. Some of my friends at home had 
given me a letter to him, and he asked me 
to lunch with him and Mrs. Fiske’s niece, 
Miss Maddern. I suppose it must have 
been evident that I was terribly hard up. 
At any rate, they showed such sympa- 
thetic interest that I told them some of 
my experiences. And then, partly to 
amuse them, and partly EA thought 
I really might have to fall back on my 
scheme of being a cook, I said rather 
defiantly: 

“*‘ But if everything else fails, there’s 
always one thing I can do!” 

Miss Marion stopped and looked at me 
inquiringly. 

“Do you see the interpretation they 
put on that? I meant, of course, that I 
could always get a place as a cook. But 
they naturally did not dream of that 
meaning; and because of my air of defi- 
ance they misinterpreted me, and were 
terribly shocked. As luck would have it, 
we were interrupted just then. I didn’t 
have a chance to go on and tell them what 
was the ‘one thing’ I could do; and of 
course their interpretation never even 
occurred to me. 

“The very next day, they went to 
Washington, where Mrs. Fiske was open- 
ing in a new play; and it was two weeks 
before they came back to New York. 
Let me tell you what happened in those 
two weeks: 


“T TP TO this time I hadn’t been able to 

see a single person of any consequence 
in the motion-picture field. I couldn’t get 
past the office boys and ‘small fry.’ So 
finally I picked out three men of impor- 
tance: William A. Brady, Daniel Froh- 
man, and William Fox. Each of them 
was producing films. 

“T decided to begin with Mr. Brady. 
I went to his offices, determined to sit in 
the anteroom day and night until I saw 
him. I don’t remember how long I waited; 
but I finally did get a personal interview. 

“Of course my great card should have 
been the fact that I had written ‘The 
Foundling’ for Mary Pickford. But this 
is what had happened: Just after the 
films for that picture had been shipped 
to New York, the storehouse in which 
they were placed burned down, and most 
of the picture was destroyed. Later, it 
was retaken; but not in time to help me 
in gettin a foothold in New York. 

“I told Mr. Brady that I’d had several 
years’ experience in the California stu- 
dios, and that I had written two complete 
stories for the screen. He wasn’t at all 
impressed, but did ask me what I had in 
mind. I had expected this, and had de- 
cided on something definite to propose. 
The chief trouble with most people who 
go around seeking work is that they are 
not specific. 

“<I will work for you two weeks with- 
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out any pay whatever,’ I said to Mr. 
Brady. ‘If, at the end of that time, you 
want me to stay on, I will do so for a 
salary of two hundred and fifty dollars a 
week.’ 1 Dept. K 199 Fulton Street 

“Of course,” laughed Miss Marion, “he | # New York City 
exploded violently at that, which also was |} p - ode 
what I had expected. But I said to him: Please send me, free, a trial 

t - E ': ı tube of Ribbon Dental Cream Address 
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am worth that salary or not. If I’m not 
worth it, the experiment will have cost 
you nothing.’ 

“He agreed to that, and I started the 
next day at the World Film studio at 
Fort Lee, across the river from New York. 
I had a little cubbyhole of an office—and 
nothing to do except sit in my corner 
and think. 

“But, believe me, I did think! I went 
over all the possibilities; and that was 
where my irate knowledge of motion-pic- 
ture studios was useful to me. I knew 
that there are always films which, after 
they have been made, are shelved. They 
don’t come up to expectations, and either 
can’t be sold, or are not offered for dis- 
tribution because the producer himself 
doesn’t have faith in them. 

“But these films have cost a good deal 
of money. Lying on the shelves, they are 
a dead loss. If I could find a way of 
saving some of this loss, I would be worth 
real money to the company. So I had all 
these films brought to me, borrowed the 
use of a projection-room, and had them 
run off. 

“Among them was one in which Alice 
Brady—William A. Brady’s daughter— 
was the star. I told myself that if I could 
save that picture, Mr. Brady would have 

a double reason to be pleased. The pic- 
ture was a rank melodrama, so absurd and 
imposs ble that no audience would have 
taken it seriously. I tried to devise some 
scheme for making it seem plausible. 

“I thought of making it a dream. But 
that didn’t appeal to me, so I decided on 
this idea: A young girl believes that she 
is destined to be a great writer. She is 
so bent on having a career as a novelist 
that she refuses to marry the man who is 
in love with her and whom she, in fact, 
really loves. She has written her first 
novel, thinks it is wonderful, but tells her 
lover that if it fails she will give up her 
dream of fame and marry him. 

“Then that absurd melodrama, the 
picture which had been shelved, could be 
shown as the story the young girl had told 
in her novel! That would mae it plausi- 
ble and amusing. We would follow that 
with scenes showing that the book did 
fail, and that the girl, chastened by the 
experience, gladly accepted her lover. The 
idea has been used several times since 
then, but it was unhackneyed when I 


suggested it. 
Phe original 


pus had cost about 
thirteen thousan 


dollars, and we were 
able to save it at very little additional 
expense. Incidentally. | anight add that it 
was sold later, and made money. 

“ Before the end of my first week with 
the World Film, I had managed to sal- 
vage two of these discarded film plays; 
ad the result was that Mr. Brady en- 
gaged me at the salary I had specified. 


“THE first thing I did was to move from 
that awful little hotel where I had been 
living. I went to a very nice one up- 
town—but I asked for the smallest room 
they had! 

“I had barely got settled when a friend 
called me up to make me a proposition: A 
colored girl, who had been a lady’s maid 
for several years, was wanting work and 
would go out by the hour, at twenty-five 
cents an hour. Wouldn’t I take her for 
two hours every morning? She could sew 
and make herself very useful. 


“Well, I needed clothes! My one suit 
was pretty shabby by this time. I could 
design my own dresses and cut them out. 
So I engaged Margaret to come and do 
my sewing, mending, and other odds and 
ends. Pll never forget her expression 
when she saw my little room. She was 
the most elegant individual! That was 
her favorite word—elegant—and she had 
an extremely English accent. 

“‘T’m afraid I cawn’t come,’ she said, 
looking around scornfully. ‘The place 
isn’t hahlf lahge enough, even for you!’ 

“However, she finally consented; so 
there I was with a part-time maid. My 
next acquisition was a stenographer. I 
had to have one, for I was working terri- 
bly hard. Of course, on two hundred and 
fifty dollars a week I could have had both, 
and a better room, and have bought my 
clothes instead of having Margaret make 
them. But I sent most of my salary to 
my family, so I had to be economical. 

“Then—and all this happened within 
those two weeks after my luncheon with 
Mr. Fiske and Miss Maddern—I met a 
man on the street who had been a chauf- 
feur for one of my friends in California. 
He was working as a mechanic in a 
garage; and in the course of our conversa- 
tion he told me that he could get me a 
second-hand car, a bargain, for four hun- 
dred dollars on easy payments. 

“T was chasing back and forth then, 
between New York and Fort Lee. I was 
always missing connections with ferries 
and cars, and so wasting a lot of precious 
time. As this man’s job was night work, 
he could drive me between the hotel and 
the Fort Lee studio during the day. So, 
by the end of the Soca week, I had 
acquired an old automobile and a part- 
time chauffeur in addition to my part- 
time maid and my stenographer. 


“ AT THIS juncture the Fiskes returned! 

And the first thing Miss Maddern did 
was to call up the little hotel where I had 
been living when they left town. When 
the clerk gave her my new address, she 
gasped. But she immediately called that 
hotel; was connected with my room, and 
was answered by Margaret, for I was at 
the studio. 

“Ts this Miss Marion?’ she asked. 

“*This is Miss Marion’s apahtment. 
Her personal maid is speaking. 

oa Miss Marion there?’ asked Miss 
Maddern, certain now that her worst fears 
were justified. fi 

wey think she is out. If you will wait 
a moment, PIl ahsk her private secre- 
tary. 

“Margaret, I may explain, had to use 
the bathroom as a sewing-room, while the 
stenographer had to sit on the edge of the 
bed, with her typewriter on the one little 
table the room contained. But Margaret 
would have died before she would have 
let anyone know of her inelegant sur- 
roundings. After a proper pause, she 
announced over the ’phone: 

“Miss Marion’s private secretary tells 
me that Miss Marion has just gone out 1n 
her motor cah.’ 

“Poor Miss Maddern! She hurried as 
fast as she could to Mr. Fiske’s office an 

ave him the horrifying information that 
had ‘done it.’ 

“We must send her home at once!’ he 
exclaimed. And, filling out a check, he 
dispatched Miss Maddern to the rescue 
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Of course, when she saw my two-by-four 
‘apartment,’ she soon found out the 
truth. But I think chat sequence of 
events was as curious as anything I ever 
have imagined for the screen.” 

Since that time, Frances Marion has 


climbed rapidly to the top of her profes- | 


sion. For a year or two ıt was a case of 
turning out work at an almost incredible 
pace. She used to do scenarios at the 
rate of two or three a week. Now, she 
spends three or four weeks on a single 
one. She has written several hundred 
scenarios, many of which have been 
phenomenally successful. 

During the war, she gave up her own 
work and went to France for the Com- 
mittee of Public Information. After the 
Armistice, she followed our troops into 
Germany—eleven days and nights, most 
of the way on foot, with a final hop by 
airplane that landed her in Coblenz in 
time to see the American soldiers march 
in. A little later she came home and went 
on with her work of writing scenarios, 
this time with the Famous Players, at a 
salary of a thousand dollars a week. 


OW, if the motion-picture people are 
to be believed, half the grown-ups in 
ihis country have tried to write scenarios, 
and the others are certain they could 


write them. So I asked Miss Marion if | 


this was true; and l also asked her to 
give these thousands of amateur writers 


some suggestions that might be helpful | 


to them. 

“In the first place,” she said, “it is 
true that everybody seems to be bitten 
by the ‘scenario bug.’ Yesterday, when I 
was shopping, one of the salesgirls con- 
fided to me that she is saving her money 
to take a course in scenario writing. The 
other day, a man brought back some 


rungs from the cleaner’s—and brought | 


also a scenario he wanted me to read. 

“I receive hundreds of letters every 
year from would-be scenario writers. 
They come from society women, farmers’ 
wives, school-teachers, business men, 
lawyers, doctors, preachers! The motion- 
picture companies receive hundreds of 
thousands of scenarios from these ama- 
teur writers. And the figures show that 
only about one in ten thousand is worth 
taking. 

“The chief trouble with amateurs is 
that they keep away from the one field 
where they might find something they 
could use—the field of their own experi- 
ence. If they would write of life and of 
people as they know them, they might 
give us vivid glimpses of real human 
beings. 

“Someone has said that there are ten 
who can write, to one who can see. That 
shopgirl, for instance, who was talking 
to me yesterday. If she would only open 
the eyes of her imagination and see all 
the drama of life right around her! The 
girls who work beside her, the customers 
she waits on, the comedy and pathos and 


tragedy that go on under her very nose! | 


She needn’t bother about the technique of 
writing. But she is in daily contact with 
a special slice of life, which she could try 
to show to the rest of us. Instead of that, 
she probably wants to write about the 
Wild West, or the frozen north, or the 
tropic jungle, or something else she never 
has seen—except in motion pictures 
themselves. 
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“That is another great trouble: people 
simply try to copy what somebody else has 
done for the screen. Whenever a picture- 
play makes a big hit, a crowd of imitators 
springs up. When ‘The Miracle Man’ was 
produced, it brought a flood of scenarios 
about faith healing. Since ‘The Covered 
Wagon’ became a success, there have been 
hundreds of scenarios about pioneer days 
in the West; but most of them were merely 
a rehash of the material in ‘The Covered 
Wagon’ itself.” 


“WHERE do you get your ma- 
terial?” I asked. 

“From my own experiences and my 
contact with real people. I told you 
about my childhood. I constantly go 
back to it for material. There is a little 
lame girl in one of my scenarios, for in- 
stance; and I suppose I made her lame 
because I myself was once a lame little 

irl. In the thirteen scenarios I wrote for 
ary Pickford, I drew on my under- 
standing of children, gained when I, be- 
cause of my lameness, was not able to 
lay with other children. I had to be a 
Deacon: and so I watched other chil- 
dren and thought about them. 

“T talk with everyone I meet. When 
the grocer’s boy comes with an order, I 
ask him questions and try to get what you 
might call a mental snapshot of his 

ersonality. I talk with people I never 
have seen before and never expect to see 
again. 

“I keep notes. Bits of character 
studies, little mannerisms, trifling inci- 
dents. It is impossible to overestimate 
the value of these trifling incidents in 

iving color and interest to a picture story. 

n ‘Humoresque,’ for example, the chil- 
dren are poking around in a garbage can 
and find a miserable dead kitten. You 
remember how the little girl says, 
‘Somebody’s throwed away a perfectly 
good cat!’ And she takes it out and hugs it 
in her arms. Her father, of course, won’t 
let her keep it. So she puts it in a box and 
they have a funeral for it, and she sets 
her treasured geranium over the grave. 

“This took just a few moments on the 
screen; yet it not only had a touch of 
comedy and of pathos, but it gave you a 
real impression of that child’s character. 
Later, when she reappears in the story, a 
grown young woman, I didn’t have to 
spend time—and footage!—in an attempt 
to show the audience that she was lov- 
able and tenderhearted. They already 
knew this, because of that earlier scene. 

“Tf the would-be scenario writers would 
only think less of the artificial trappings of 
a story, less about the fights and the big, 
blatant episodes, and would show us real 
people, doing things that reveal their 
emotions and their motives! But the 
average writer is too busy with the clap- 
trap of exaggerated plots to think about 
the people who are to be concerned in the 
action. And it is the people, not the plot, 
that will interest us.” 


‘WHY I Did Not Die” is the startling 
title under which Harold Bell Wright, 
whose books are known to millions of 
readers, tells next month for the first 
time of his own great fight with, and 
victory over, disease and accidental 
injury. ‘‘I lived,” he says, ‘‘because 
I had a purpose in living, and because 
I simply would not take the count.” 
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What Came Out of 
the Camera When 
My Face Went In 


(Continued from page 46) 


| “Just a minute,” I sparred. “What I 
want is something that looks as if it were 
taken—oh, as if you had sneaked up on 
me and caught me unawares.” 

He seemed puzzled. 

“Couldn’ t you manage to sneak up on 
me,” I suggested. 

The idea plainly shocked him. 

“Step right in here,” he suggested 
again. ‘We will get just what you want. 


FOLLOWED himinto the room with the 

green lights. It reminded me, somehow, 
of descriptions I had read of the electric 
chamber at Sing Sing. It had very few 
furnishings. I looked around for the drop 
scenes of the ocean at Mulligan’s Grove, 
or the corner of the Crocker House. “There 
was nothing of the sort; but I beheld an 
abundance of odd-looking contraptions on 
wheels and containing clusters of Cooper- 
Hewitt lights. Also a number of shades 
and portable screens. 

“This is not the idea at all,” I insisted. 
“I want something more impromptu. 
Why couldn’t we go up on the roof, and 
you just snap me offhand and careless- 
like—just the way a man looks when not 
posing?” 

“The roof! Ha! Ha!” he laughed. 

“Haven’t you a roof here?” 

“You are joking. The roof is eighteen 
stories above here. It would never do. 
| We take pictures of everybody here. 
Leave it to us. We will fix it all right.” 

I surrendered. 

“But be a good fellow. Don’t take one 
of those posey things,” I implored. 
| “Sit down here!” he commanded, pull- 
ing up a chair. Isat down. He wheeled 
some of the contraptions with the clusters 
of lights around until I seemed heavily 
| banked by them. Then he wheeled the 
| camera, larger than anything ever I had 
seen, around, and looked through it from 
various angles. He was a long time get- 
| ting satisfied with what he saw. He would 
shift a spray of green lights to a position, 
wheel a shade to cast certain shadows, 
look at me through the camera, and then. 
with a look of something close to pain, 
shift the lights again, readjust the shades 
and take another peep. Once he shook 
his head and sighed. 

“Maybe if we could go up on the roof, 
we—” I suggested again. 

“Please,” he implored. 
ute.” 

“But the roof—” 

“Still, please!” and he looked at me 
again. Then he shifted the green lights 
again and seemed suddenly elated. 

“T have it,” he exclaimed. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Just the right light and shadow. I 
want to get just the right tones on your 
face to make an artistic photo. You have 
no idea what lighting does to a face.” 

“But I don’t want my face lighted,” I 
insisted, becoming impatient. “It was 
1| not li ahead when I came in here. Why 
ii should it be lighted now?” 


“Just a min- 
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of a finger releases it. The Belt 
Chain has richness of design and 
durability. It is made by the spe- 
cial process of drawing gold, green 
gold or Platinumgold over a less 
expensive base metal. See this 
ideal summer watch chain at your 
jeweler’s. $2.50 to $5.00. 

R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Canada—95 King Street East, Toronto 


Patented 
Clasp 
closed 


This substantial shell of solid gold 


is drawn over a core of alloy in the 
making of every Simmons Chain. From 
the original ingot (illustrated actual 
size) until the smallest link has been 
wrought out, the ratio of solid gold to 


base metal is constant. 
cial Simmons process, 
clean-cut design follow 


With this spe- 
durability and 
naturally, 


“My dear sir.” ; 

“Now let’s be reasonable,” I argued. 
“When I go around the streets my face is 
not fichteds I do not light it in the office, 
and I do not light it in my home. So far 
as I know it has never been lighted.” 

“Tt is splendid. Just look a little to 
the left—at that calendar there,” he said. 

“Tf you had any idea how naked a bald- 
headed: man feels with a cluster of lights 
directly over his head and blazing piti- 
lessly down upon him, you wouldn’t do 
this sort of thing,” I  expostulated. 
“Frankly, I am sensitive about my bald- 
ness. 

He moved the camera an inch. 

“Now, the roof—” I began. 

“Don’t worry about your roof,” he 
replied. “I will fix it so it will seem to 
have plenty of hair on it.” He had 
misunderstood me. Further argument 
seemed at my own risk. I surrendered. 
He kept me there an hour and took a 
dozen or more “shots” at me. 


E WAS what is known as a profile 

hound. He evidently held that a 
photograph is only truly artistic when it 
shows the head in pene with elaborate 
lighting effects. 

I see no excuse for a study of one side 
of a man’s face, unless he has just been 
hit on the other side with a lamp. A 
human being goes about the streets with 
his face in front of him, always excepting 
severe cases of stiff neck. People look 
him in the eye when he is in the flesh; why 
should they look him in the ear when 
he is in a photograph? Search me. The 
only creatures that look best in profile are 
race horses, cattle, worms, and poultry. 
They look natural that wy The same is 
true of new moons, automobile trucks, and 
ferry boats. When a human being is 
photographed in profile he looks like a 
paper cutter or a design for an ax head. 

ut there was no use arguing with this 
expert. He would take profiles! He took 
my east side and west side alternately for 
a dozen plates or more. Neither side 
seemed to give him any great pleasure, 
but he was no coward. Finally, he took 
a few southern exposures, but reluctantly. 

Then he explained a few things about 
the High Art of Modern Photography. It 
is all, ki said, a matter of “treatment.” 
Paradoxically, the harder a face appears 
to have been treated before it arrives at a 
photographer’s studio, the softer treat- 
ment it will require there for satisfactory 
results. 

Students of physiognomy will tell you 
that most faces lack harmony. They are 
out of alignment. They are not well built. 
One side of a face, in many cases, has an 
expression unlike that of the other. There 
is a friend of mine in whom this is ver 
striking. The right side of his face is 
that of a kindly, benevolent gentleman of 
the always-in-good-humor type. But 
when you look at him from his left side 
you get an impression that is startling in 
its contrast. Hard aport, he is cold, 
hard, almost savage. He realizes it, and 
has confessed to me that whenever he has 
an argument with his wife he takes care to 
glare at her out of his left eye. 

This strikes me as a great advantage in 
home life. I am trying to develop a “hard 
side.” One of these days I shall spring it 
on an insurance agent or a bill collector, 
and see if he falls for it or not. 


The smart young man explained to me 
that the first thing he does when a sub- 
ject enters is to study his or her face, 
without making it too apparent he is so 
doing. Some faces look bad head-on, 
and very good broadside, and vice versa. 
Some look pretty sad any way you look at 
them. Secretly every man and woman is 
sensitive about the matter of looks, and 
most people, instead of looking their best 
when they sit for a picture, look very close 
to their worst. 

“But you don’t get a photograph that 
looks like the subject,” I argued. 

“We get a photograph that looks like 
the subject likes to look,” he replied with 
a smile. 

On the way out I saw some samples of 
a picture in which the head of the man 
photo; panes was so merged in the back- 
SO thatit appeared like a face com- 
ing out of a fog. I inquired about it, 
and was told this was a new process, in 
growing favor, the photograph being 
taken through a series of screens, giving 
vagueness to the subject. This is very 
effective with faces that only a mother 
could love. 

In the reception-room I saw a lady 
looking over some proofs and complaining 
to the attendant that they did not do her 
justice. 

“My forehead doesn’t bulge that way 
over the eyes, I’m certain,” she insisted. 

“We'll fix that,” said the attendant 
obligingly, and she cut down the forehead 
with a pencil until it suited. 

“And look at those strands of hair 
sticking out,” complained the lady. 

“They'll come out,” guaranteed the 
attendant, as she made an “X” on the 
strands with her pencil. 

I don’t suppose such a thing as a 
double chin has left this studio in years. 
As a neighbor of mine whispered to me 
when he saw some new photographs of 
his wife, “As a photograph it isn’t so 
much, but as a ‘treatment’ it’s a wow.” 

Before leaving the studio I asked the 
price of the photographs. I was told I 
could get them from $90 to $200 a dozen! 
This was very staggering to one who had 
not been photographed since the days 
when the rate was about $10 a dozen. 
Two hundred dollars would have bought 
an interest in ’most any studio in my 
home town. 


ELL, in ten days the proofs came, 
and, as the saying is, “Youd be sur- 
prised.” I was some “study.” There were 
profiles with a brilliant ridge of light down 
the forehead, nose, and chin; full-face views 
with artistic lighting effects that would 
get almost any kind of a face into the 
moving-picture magazines. Even the eyes 
in one picture caught and flashed a glint 
of flame and made me look very Lou 
Tellegenish. And I had plenty of hair! 
The background had been worked in so it 
blended with the top of my head and 
showed no alarming Panes 
I confess that for a few minutes | felt 
that, after all, Doug Fairbanks and the 
rest of that crew had nothing on me. I 
took the prints home with considerable 
egotism. But I came back to earth with 
a jolt when Mrs. Phillips declared the 
pictures very artistic and beautifully 
done, but “They don’t look at all like 
you.” 
“Does the camera lie?” I inquired, 
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On the floor is 
Rug No. 518, 
The 6 x o-ft. 
size costs only 
$0.00. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Nonsense, my dear! Bring your rubbers in, too! 


p? 


Mud and water can’t hurt this rug ! 


And wasn’t she wise to put a waterproof, 6 x9 ft. $9.00 The pattern ilus 134 x3 ft, $ .60 
nd fe. 1125 ety as 3 xk te d0 
durable Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug in the go’ gf. 13,59 DAES pee e 3 x3 fel 


only. 
hall? For that’s where such heavy wear 9 x 10% fe. 15.75 mes are made in 3 x 414 ft. 1.95 
comes with callers and family tramping in ° *¥12 ft. 18.00 monizewithie. 3 x6 ft. 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
and out—good weather and bad. the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
But water, mud and dust can be whisked There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and 
from the smooth, sanitary surface of a that is Gold-Seal Congoleum, identified by the 


Congoleum Rug in jus s twinkling ANthe Gold Seal shown above. Always look for it. 


cleaning it ever needs is a few easy strokes ConcoLEuM COMPANY 
y INCORPORATED 
with a damp mop. Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
> OF Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Made in a host of artistic patterns there’s Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
a Congoleum Rug for every room from front 
hall to kitchen—upstairs and down. Gold A Seal 


These seamless rugs lie flat without any 
fastening—never curl up at the edges or ( ‘OLEU 
corners. And with all these advantages, 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are low in price. 
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A family of 217,000 


THERE ARE more than 217,000 persons in the 
General Motors family. 


They include the workers in the factories, 
located in 86 cities; distributors and dealers 
in all parts of the world; and stockholders, 
living in 24 countries. 


These 217,000 represent many thousands of 
families. Many more thousands of families 
are employed by the concerns from which 
General Motors buys materials; and these 
concerns, in turn, buy from still others. 


Modern industry is a vast net of interwoven 
interests; the prosperity of each of us is depen- 
dent upon the prosperity of all the rest. 


rising to my full height, which is not high 
enough to make any impression in my own 
home. 

“Te evidently does,” replied Mrs. 
Phillips. 

However, human nature is human na- 
ture, and the next week found Mrs. 
Phillips going to Blank’s for some pic- 
tures of herself. She was very pleased 
with them. “They know how to take 
good photographs,” she said to me later. 

“I don’t like that profile of you,” I 
remarked. “It makes the neck look too— 
er—er—stout.” 

“Yes, in the print,” she admitted. “I 
spoke about that, and they’re going to 
shape the neck so it will look much thin- 
ner. They're wonderful. You shouid 
have seen what they did to the photo of a 
lady with a double chin! My dear, they 
eliminated it entirely.” 

“Does the camera lie?” I asked. 

“See if you can get WEAF,” she 
ordered, handing me the evening radio 
program, and ignoring the question. 


A CIRCUS clown who has made 
20,000,000 people laugh relates next 
month the inside story of a clown’s 
life. For thirty years he has been 
dressing in his funny clothes, paint- 
ing his face white, and doing stunts 
that amuse crowds. Women, he says, 
have a better sense of humor than 
men, but ‘‘kid stuff” ge s across with 
everyone, because we are still ‘“‘just 
kids,” no matter whether we wear 
rompers or whiskers. 


Why Queer People 
Are Queer 


(Continued from page 43) 


people have; they are afraid of cellars and 


basements. And again it is almost always 
because these underground places are 
symbols of moral depths which the per- 
son’s better nature despises—but to which 
he fears, or at some time in the past 
did fear, that he might descend. 

Fear of disease is not a physical fear; 
it is a moral fear. I refer, of course, to the 


| fear which is a genuine phobia. A sensible 


regard for your health is perfectly natural. 
We all take ordinary precautions against 
contagious diseases. At least, we should 
do so. But we are not in constant terror 
about it. The person with this phobia, 
however, goes to the most absurd ex- 
tremes to protect himself against disease 
—usually against some particular disease. 
Often he includes his family in this fear. 
He is always imagining that his children 
may contract the diseasé he dreads. He 
doesn’t want them to go to school, or to 


| play with other children, lest they be ex- 


posed to contagion. 


I told Doctor Williams about a woman 
whom I knew who had what seemed to me 
a ridiculous fear of disease germs, not for 
herself, but for her child. She had taught 
this little boy from his babyhood not to 
kiss anyone or to allow anyone to kiss 
him. That was sensible; but she would 
not let him even shake hands or allow 
people to help him take off his coat! She 
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would not permit him to touch the play- 
things belonging to other children. He 
never was allowed to have a pet of any 
kind, or even to touch a cat, dog, or other 
animal, because they might harbor germs. 
He never rode in a public conveyance, 
unless it was absolutely necessary. 

When I had related all this, Doctor 
Williams surptised me by saying, “Was 
she happily married?” 

“Why—no;” I admitted; “but what of 
that?” 

“Well,” he said, “it probably accounts 
for the whole situation. She did not love 
her husband as she felt that she should. 
This gave her a sense of guilt toward him. 
But the child was the father’s, as well as 
hers. It stood, in her mind, as a sort of 
second embodiment of her husband. Her 
exaggerated care of the child was an ex- 
pression, in some way, of her attempt to 
pape her feeling of guilt toward her hus- 

and. 


“There are several possible channels it 
could take. It might have been fear of 

unishment for failing to give her hus- 

and the love he had a right to expect 
from her. She loved the child; and if it 
became ill, it would be as if her husband 
took retribution through the child—which 
was his. in lavishing care on the child, 
she might have been trying—uncon- 
sciously, of course—to show devotion to 
the father in the child, a devotion she 
could not show to the man himself. 


“THE explanations of these phobias are 
sometimes a perfect labyrinth of mo- 
tives and emotions; but it is possible, by 
careful analysis of an individual case, to 
get through the labyrinth to the real cause 
at the heart of it all. 

“There are two difficulties in the way: 
One is the fact that the people who have 
what you call these ‘queer streaks’ try to 
hide them as much as they can. The 
other difficulty, at present, is the fact that 
there are so few people who have the 
necessary knowledge and training to make 
a proper analysis of such cases. The de- 
mand for such experts is already so great 
that it cannot be met; and it is increasing 
amazingly. 

“I might add a third difficulty: the fact 
that, in many cases, the person doesn’t 
think that his fear is foolish. He believes 
that he is menaced by a real danger. In- 
deed, this is usually the case. 

“A striking example of this came to my 
attention recently. At the head of an im- 
portant business firm is a very capable 
and intelligent man whom you would 
never suspect of being ‘queer, if you did 
not happen to hit on one subject. He is 
afraid of being poisoned! He is also afraid 
that the members of his family will be 
poisoned. 

“He has no more reason for this fear 
than you or I have; yet it cSntrols many 
of his actions. If he goes to a restaurant, 
and a stranger at a nearby table happens 
to look at him several times—which is 
perfectly natural—he imagines that this 
stranger is plotting to poison him. He 
gets up at once and goes out of the res- 
taurant, leaving his food untasted. He 
is always suspecting the servants in his 
own home, insisting on having them dis- 
charged. Aside from this phobia, he is per- 
fectly normal; a very able business man.” 

“Would it be possible to find out the 
origin of his fear?” J asked. 


HOSE who have 
T enjoyed the 

added comforts 
of low air pressure 
the longest are those 
who have been using 
the General Cord 
the longest. That’s 
because General 
originated the idea 
and perfected the 
tire that gives ex- 
ceptionally long 
mileage on sur- 
prisingly low air 
pressure. 
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A Better‘ Milwaukee’ 
for Your Ford Car 


AKELITE CASE! — greatest 
improvement ever added to 
astandard-type timer forFords. 


Now the famous Milwaukee 
Timer is absolutely “short- 
proof”. Bakelite is a perfect 
non-conductor — as well as 
handsome and durable, oil- 
proof and waterproof. So this 
timer, already famous for long 
life and high efficiency, is now 
trouble-free until it actually 
wears out in service. No short- 
circuits — no “missing” — no 
“timer troubles”. 
Yet the price has not been 
raised! The new Milwaukee 
Timer is dollars cheaper than 
any other ignition unit with 
a Bakelite case. 
Improve your Ford with this new 
Milwaukee—the only roller-brush 
timer with Bakelite case. For added 
power, pick-up, speed and trouble- 
proof service, here is 
the biggest two-dol- 
lars’-worth you can 
buy for your car. 
MILWAUKEE 
MOTOR 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Also manufacturers of the 
GRIP RACK—the disappear- 
ing luggage holder for all cars) 


MILWAUKEE TIMERS-FORDS 


Price still 3) (in Canada, $2.75) 


“Yes,” said Doctor, Williams; “but it 
probably would require an expert in ar: 
alysis.” 

“Would that help him to overcome it?” 

“It is the only thing that gives any real 
help in such cases,” was the answer. *‘Peo- 
ple who have a phobia which seriously 
interferes with their ability to meet the 
conditions of everyday life should be an- 
alyzed by a compete:it psychiatrist, or 
psychoanalyst, if possible. But if the 
phobia is one that doesn’t cause any real 
inconvenience or embarrassment, it would 
hardly be worth bothering about. 


“A PERSON is often helped by the mere 

knowledge that these queer obses- 
sions and compulsions are quite common. 
Millions of people have them. When a 
person realizes that he is not a freak of 
some sort—as he has imagined he was—he 
ceases to magnify the importance of his 
particular mental quirk; and that is a help 
in itself. 

“Another thing that helps him is to 
realize that he is not afraid of the thing he 
imagines he is afraid of; that it is only a 
symbol of something else, and that he 
would no longer be afraid of that, if he 
knew what it was. It is something like 
being afraid of an ugly mask. A child 
may cry out in terror at the sight of a 
grotesque ‘false face.’ But if you show 
him that behind this mask is the laughing 
face of his sister, or of some other child he 
knows and loves, he loses his fear of the 
mask. 

“In much the same way we can some- 
times relieve a person of his worst suf- 
ferings from a phobia. He fears darkness, 
for example. But darkness is not terrible. 
It is beautiful and beneficent; a friend to 
every human being; it brings rest and re- 
lief to body and spirit. The person who is 
afraid of darkness is simply afraid of a 
terrifying mask which some experience of 
his has created, and which habit holds be- 
tween him and the truly gentle, smiling 
face of darkness. If he can realize this, it 
helps him.” 

It was at about this point in our con- 
versation that I made my _half-joking, 
half-serious, remark about everybody 
being queer. And it was Doctor Wil- 
liams’s answer that gave me a new point 
of view on the subject. 

“It is a pity,” he said, “that we have 
so little understanding of the people whom 
we consider simply ‘queer.’ Do you know 
why they are queer? It is chiefly because 
they are fighting a good fight! “They are 
struggling against something that they 
know, or believe, to be wrong, or in some 
way below their ideal of what they should 
be. If they did not put up a fight against 
the thing they fear, they would not de- 
velop any ‘queerness.’ 

“Poke the case of the man who is afraid 
of being poisoned. His fear may be the 
result of someone trying to poison his 
mind when he was a child. That is so 
common a thing that it is almost uni- 
versal. Some children have no decided 
reaction against it; but there are a great 
many in whom it causes a conflict of cmo- 


| tions which may persist, in some way or 


other, through their whole life. 
“This man may have had such an ea- 


| perience. As a child, he may have been 
| shocked by some ‘poisoned’ story told him 


by another child, or by a vicious older 
person. His emotional reaction was one 
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of repugnance and fear; and by the mind’s 
curious trick of adopting symbols, his fear 
of a moral poison became a fear of actual 
poison. 

“It may have come about in some other 
way; but it is almost certain that his 
phobia is a result of a struggle to escape 
something of which he had a moral fear. 
This is true of practically all phobias; and 
when we realize this it should make us 
more tolerant of the idiosyncrasies of 
other people. 

“T know a man who has certain ‘little 
ways’ which the members of his family are 
always holding up to ridicule. He saves 
the paper and string that come around 
packages. He receives a great many let- 
ters and circulars which are written or 

rinted on only one side of the sheet; and 
he never throws these away, but uses the 
blank side for figuring, or for making 
notes. He has a whole drawerful of this 
‘second-hand’ stationery. Also, he won’t 
discard a cake of soap when it has worn 
thin. He takes a new cake, attaches the 
remnant to it, and so manages to prolong 
its usefulness. He travels a great deal; 
and when he comes home he always has 
an assortment of half-used cakes of soap 
from the hotels where he has stopped. 

“You probably think these little habits 
of his are due to excessive thrift; but that 
isn’t the explanation in his case. He is not 

arsimonious. He isn’t even thrifty. 
His particular queerness has .a curious 
origin. When he was a child, he was a 
sort of underdog. He didn’t have a chance 
to do the things he wanted to do; or, at 
any rate, he wasn’t able to do them. 

“The reason why he can’t throw away 
half-used paper, string, stationery, and 
soap is because he unconsciously rebels 
against destroying them before they have 
had their chance to do all they are capable 
of doing! He knows that his wife and 
children think he is queer and absurd. 
This makes him uncomfortable, but the 
compulsion to give a fair deal to his sym- 
bolic underdog is something he cannot 
resist. 

“That man should not be ridiculed b 
his family. Instead of fussing about his 
old cakes of soap, which he tucks away in 
shabby cartons, how much better the at- 
mosphere of the home would be if his wife 

rovided a nice box for them, and said to 
ane ‘John, here’s a good place to keep, 
your soap.” He can’t help saving it; and 
the reason back of this compulsion is a 
really fine one. 


“ DEOPLE whocan’t eat certain foods are 

always being nagged by members of 
their families. Of course many persons are 
simply finicky about eating. They were 
not properly trained when they were 
children. But there are many cases of 
people who are made ill by some one kind 
of food, or by the mere thought of 
eating it. 

“T was giving a talk before the faculty 
of a university not long ago; and in the 
discussion which followed one of the pro- 
fessors told of his inability to eat chicken. 
This was very inconvenient and embar- 
rassing, because he was invited out a 
great deal and chicken was frequently 
served to him. j 

“There are people who are actually af- 
fected by certain foods; they are made ill, 
even if they eat the food ceithout knowing 
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It is a significant tribute to Champion depend- 
ability that Champion spark plugs have been 
standard on Ford cars for more than 12 years. 


No engineers are more exacting; no purchasing 
department buys with greater care than the 
Ford Motor Company. 


That Champion has held Ford confidence for 
more than a decade is of very great importance 
to every one of the millions who drive Ford cars. 


The very same materials are used in making 
Champions for Fords as in the other types of 
Champions which are equipment on the entire 
range of motor cars, including more than two- 
thirds of the makes of cars selling for $2,000 
and upward. In every Champion made, 
quality is absolutely paramount. 


Among them are Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Peer- 
less, Lincoln, Locomobile, Rolls-Royce, Wills 
Ste. Claire, Franklin, Princeton and Cunning- 
ham and such well-known foreign cars as 
Peugeot, Minerva, Lorraine-Dietrich, Talbot- 
Darracq, Fiat, Itala, Hispano-Suiza, DeLage, 
Isotta-Fraschini and Panhard. 

Ask any of the 90,000 dealers who 

sell Champions to allow you to compare 

them with other spark plugs. Champion 

superiority is immediately apparent. 

Champion X is 60 cents. Blue Box, 75 cents 

(Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). You will 


know the genuine by the Double-Ribbed 
sillimanite core. They are fully guaranteed. 
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‘THE dotted line 
shows how power 


was falling away be- 
yond a certain point. 
The solid line shows 
what happened when 
the right oil for the car 
was used. 

It’s the last five 
cents in a quart of oil 
that counts. Havoline 
is a 30c oil. 
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Now it can be told 


For the first time you 
can know what really happens 
inside your motor 


T took a revolutionary invention to 
do it. Measure your temperamental 


motor under everyday conditions? No- 
body could do it, nobody thought it 
could be done, until R. B. Wasson came 
along and did it. 

He set out to prove just one thing, 
but he wound up by building a machine 
that tests, with deadly accuracy, every 
factor that makes the wheels go round: 
engine units, carburetor, fuel, oil— 
everything that we tinker with and ex- 
periment with to make our cars run 
right. 

When we heard that the Wasson 
Motor Check could do these things we 
secured the right to use this invention 
to carry out experiments of our own; 
to find out the relation of oil to engine 
performance. 

We rolled a big touring car up onto 
the machine, adjusted the measuring 
devices, speeded the car up to fifty miles 
an hour, and read the power gain and 
loss as easily as you read these lines. 

We watched the power drop off under 
brake load when the speed passed 
forty miles an hour. Bad con- 
dition for hill climbing! The car 
was not right: horsepower was 
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being lost somewhere! But the Motor 
Check was on the job; it accounted 
for that loss by catching and measuring 
the vapors that slipped past the pistons. 

We drained the crank case. We sub- 
stituted a different oil, and the power 
stepped up steadily, until at forty miles 
an hour it showed a gain of ten horse- 
power—and still going up. 

Ten horsepower—by a simple change 
of oil! 

Can you imagine how that car owner 
felt? 

“First time I ever got a thrill 
out of oil. Never knew before 
what a whale of a difference it 
makes.” 

Not one motorist in a hundred real- 
izes that today. Here we have the first 
practical demonstration, and it’s going 
to change the whole point of view to- 
ward motor oil: oil is more than oil— 
it is power! 


Oilis morethanoil—itispower! 


As that idea takes hold on the im- 
agination and proves up by ex- 
perience we believe that more 
people than ever will hunt up the 
Havoline dealer. 


THE Wasson Motor 
Check is now installed 
in our Refinery under 
special license by the 
T. N. T. Engineering 
Company. Tests on all 
types of cars, new and 
old, are being run, with 
different grades of oils. 
Watch for later an- 
nouncements. 


out any discomfort—if he didn’t know it 
was chicken. If it was made into a cro- 
quette, for instance, and served to him as 
veal, he could eat and enjoy it. But if he 
ate a real veal croquette and was told it 
was chicken, he would suffer intense dis- 
comfort. 

“There are millions of people who have 
some ‘queer streak’ of this sort. With 
some, it is ‘just a notion,’ as their unsym- 
pathetic friends describe it, a mere habit, 
which they haven’t the will to overcome. 
But there are countless cases where no 
effort of the will has any effect. If the 
person does force himself to do or to en- 
dure what he fears, he not only suffers a 
great mental strain, but there are definite 
physical results: a pronounced change in 
the pulse rate, nervous chill, pallor, nau- 
sea, fainting, hysteria—one or more of 
these symptoms. They are not the results 
of some whim or caprice; they are caused 
by a serious disturbance of the nervous 
system. 

“During the war we had many cases of 
soldiers who had claustrophobia—fear of 
closed places. During a bombardment of 
a trench, the men would seek shelter in the 
dug-outs. But a man with claustrophobia 
would suffer so intensely from being in 
that closed place that he would go outside, 
even though he knew he was risking his 
life by his action. 

“This fear of closed places makes it al- 
most impossible for some persons to travel 
by ship or by railroad train. I know one 
man who is obliged, by his business af- 
fairs, to take frequent railway journeys. 
He always has someone go with him; 
for his desire to escape from the car is 
so intense that he wants to have a 
companion who will see that he does not 
rush out and throw himself from the 
platform. 


“THESE are rather extreme cases per- 
haps; but the point for us to remem- 
ber is that when we think a person is 
‘queer, we don’t know what is back of his 
queerness. As I said before, these thing are 
asign of conflict, of struggle; and always the 
struggle is against something that the per- 
son has believed was unworthy, or that is 
a symbol of something unworthy. If we 
realize this we will be more tolerant, 
more ready to give sympathetic under- 
standing. 

" “There is just one more thing: In nine 
cases out of ten, these phobias have their 
origin in childhood. Watch for signs of 
them in children! By wise handling 
during those early years, the trouble can 
almost always be prevented from de- 
veloping and becoming fixed. 

“People are taking an extraordinary in- 
terest in these subjects. The demand for 
information is so great that we are simply 
swamped with inquiries and appeals. 
That is a splendid thing—not splendid 
that we are swamped with the demands 
made on us, but that people are realizing 
the importance of keeping the mind from 
getting sick. 

“An absolutely healthy mind is perhaps 
as rare as an absolutely healthy body. 
When you come right down to it, the 
Quaker in your story came pretty close to 
the truth. All of us are more or less 
‘queer. What we need is to be a little 
more sympathetic toward the other fel- 
low’s mental quirk. If we knew the shy 
of it, we crobable would be.” 
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Why Wills Are the 


Strangest of Human 


Documents 
(Continued from page 29) 


any man, for fear of meeting with so evil 
a husband as I have been to her.” 

There is a note of remorse too, in the 
will of a wealthy man who, in the summer 
of 1923, dropped dead on the golf links. 
Long before he made his wife a “sod 
widow” he had made her a “golf widow.” 

So he not only wrote in his will, “ Every- 
thing to my wife,” but appended to the 
document the words: “A wonderful little 
girl is my wife.” 

If there have been cases where a wife 
has expressed any remorse for her treat- 
ment of her husband, they have not come 
to my attention. In fact, what seems like 
magnanimity toward an erring husband 
may be read in this item from the will of 
a woman, just filed for probate: “To my 
husband, who has contributed nothing to 
my support during more than ten years, 
four hundred dollars.” The residue of this 
woman’s estate of three thousand dollars 
went to her nephews and nieces. 

A broad survey of wills, however, shows 
that they afford no occasion for cynicism 
as regards marriage. The estimate that 
more than fifty per cent of wills leave the 
bulk of the estate to the surviving spouse 
is probably correct. Harsh references to 


the surviving spouse are extremely 
unusual, and expressions of affection are 
very common. 


ere is one husband, referred to in a 
newspaper item as William ]: Bauer, of 
Pittsburgh, who, in leaving his estate of 
three thousand dollars to his wife, burst 
into verse as follows: 


All my earthly goods in store 

To my dear wife I leave for ever more. 
I freely give to her, so now I fix 

This as my will, and she the executrix. 


p SPITE of its unusual form, this was a 
will which could be admitted to probate. 
Sometimes a person is not satisfied to 

have nursed a grouch while he is living; 

he wants to perpetuate it after his death. 

Usually this takes the form of animosity 

toward some one person, generally a 

relative. But occasionally it is directed 

against an entire class, as in the case of a 

wealthy patent lawyer of Washington, 

D. C., who died in 1910. Apparently he 

had not been fortunate in his experience 

with women, for, in leaving his estate to 
his eight-year-old foster son, he wrote: 

“I particularly request my executors to 
thoughtfully and well guard my beloved 
son from women, and sensibly, that is, 
praava, through no erratic extreme, to 
let him be informed and know the artful 
and parasitical nature of most of the 
unfortunate sex, and to take care that he 
does not marry beneath him.” 

A wealthy man who left his daughter 
$150,000 tied a string to it indicating that 
he had a grouch against the entire human 
race! At all events, it showed that he was 
a firm believer in race suicide. His will 
provided that should his daughter marry 
and be “afflicted with children,” the 
trustees were to pay $10,000 out of her 


To 


First let me ask you two questions. One: 
Do you consider that you are as intelligent as 
the average mail-clerk, farmhand, office clerk, 
mechanic, or bookkeeper? I ask you this be- 
cause most of the men whose salaries have 
been increased are just ordinary, every-day 
sort of men. 

Second: If you found yourself with all the 
money you needed to spend, wearing the best 
clothes, living in the finest neighborhood, 
driving a good car and belonging to the best 


By J. E. Greenslade 


I Tell You 


This Free Book Will 
Show You the Way 


Bigger Pay 


a 


I only ask that you risk two 
cents on the strength of my 
word that the contents of 
this book will show you the 
way to a greater prosperity, 
in a fascinating field that 
you never thought of enter- 
ing. This book is now free 


for the asking. Read my 
offer. é 


and making more money than they had 
ever hoped to make in their former vocations. 

Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there 
is nothing remarkable about it. Salesmanship 
is governed by rules and laws. There is a 
certain way of saying and doing things, a 
certain way of approaching a prospect to get 
his undivided attention, certain ways to over- 
come objections, batter down prejudice, over- 
come competition and make the prospect act. 

Just as you learned the alphabet, so you 


clubs—but having to make 
good in a job that paid $10,000 
a year, would it scare you? 
There are men to whom $10,- 
000 a year is so much that the 
idea of earning it themselves 
never occurs to them. They 
will always be in routine jobs 
at low pay. Fheir dreams will 
never come true. But yours 
will if you will absorb what I 
am going to tell you. For my 
work in life is to take ordinary 
men from blind-alley jobs and 
show them how they can make 
more money than they ever 
dreamed possible. And if you 
will give me a chance I’m 
going to show you how it’s 
done. 

Now, by a new method you 
can enter the field where 
opportunities in your favor 
are ten to one—the Selling 
field. You know that Sales- 
men top the list of money- 
makers—that the salesman is 
his own boss—that his work is 
fascinating, interesting and 
highly profitable? But the 
thing you doubt is your own 
ability. All right, but you can 
beccme a first-class, money- 
making salesman in an amaz- 
ingly easy way. 


Proof That Salesmen Are Made— 
: Not “Born” 
You might laugh if I told you that in a few 


READ! 
$9,000 First Year 


Ellis Sumner Cook, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, left 
a $25 a week job and last 
year made $9,000! 


$100 a month to $100 a 
weekinonly 3 months 

H. D. Miller, another 
Chicago boy, was making 
$160 a month as a stenog- 
rapher in July, 1922. In 
September, 3 months later, 
he was making $100 a week 
as a salesman. 


$150 to $500 a month 

W. P. Clenny of Kansas 
City, Mo., stepped from a 
$150 a month clerkship into 
aselling jobat $500a month. 
He is making $850 a month 


$6,500 a Year 
M.V. Stephens of Albany. 
Ky., was making $25a week. 
Ue took up this training 
and now makes 5 times that 
much, 


Small Pay to Big 
Earnings 
J. H. Cash of Atlanta, 
Ga., exchanged his $75 a 
month job for one which 
pays him $500 a month. 


Now Sales Manager at 
$10,000 a Year 

O. H. Malfroot of Boston, 
Mass., stepped into a $10,- 
000 position as a SALES 
MANAGER—so thorough 
is this training. All these 
successes are due to this 
easy, fascinating and rapid 
way to master certain in- 
vincible secrets of selling. 


now. 


can learn salesmanship. And 
throughtheNATIONAL DEM- 
ONSTRATION METHOD 
an exclusive feature of the 
N. S. T. A. System of Sales- 
manship Training—you gain ac- 
tual experience while studying. 

The NATIONAL DEM- 
ONSTRATION METHOD 
gives you experience and knowl- 
edge that enables you to over- 
come sales obstacles of all 
descriptions easily. It is one 
of the many reasons why N. 
S.T.A. members make good as 
salesmen right from the start. 


Remarkable Book, 
“Modern Salesman- 
ship,” Sent FREE 


With my compliments I want 
to send you a most remarkable 
book, “ Modern Salesmanship.” 

It will show you how you can 
easily become a master Sales- 
man—a big money-maker— 
how the N. S. T. A. System of 
Salesmanship training will give 
you years of selling experience 
in a few weeks; how our FREE 
employment service will help 
select and secure a good selling 
position when you are qualified 
and ready. And it will give you 
success stories of former routine 
workers who are now earning 


amazing salaries as salesmen. Mail the coupon 
today. It may be the turning point in your life. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 


ASSOCIATION 


weeks or months you could be making good 
in a big way in the Selling field. Thousands 
before you have laughed—perhaps bitterly— 
at the idea, but many of these thousands are 
now making big money as salesmen. 

The story of six men who once thought 
salesmen were “born,” who did not believe 
they were “‘cut out for selling,” is on this page. 

Thousands of men like these six—after 
writing to the National Salesmen’s Training 
Association were out in the field selling— 


Dept. 23-E Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 23-E, Chicago, Il. 
I simply want to see the facts. Send me free your book, 


“Modern Salesmanship,” and Proof that I can become 
a Master Salesman. 
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N the high-strung life of the newspaperman, the 
Royal Typewriter finds a natural place. It is trust- 
worthy through the hours of tension. It sets the 
mind free for the work in hand. It responds to 
the cry of the newspaper office for “Speed, speed 
and accuracy.” All through modern business will 
be found Royal Typewriters — smooth, quiet- 
working units, carrying the load, clarifying com- 
munication and reducing the percentage of errors. 
The Royal is built as a complete structure, from 
the ground up. Its twenty exclusive features are 
not attached, but inbuilt. Result: speed, endur- 
ance and beautiful presswork. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
364-366 Broadway New York 
Branches and cAgencies the World Over 


«Compare the Work” 


OY, 


Trade Mark 


TYPEWRITERS 
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legacy to a certain hospital upon the 
birth of her first child; $20,000 upon the 
birth of the second; $30,000 upon the 
birth of the third; and an additional 
$10,000 on the birth of each “fresh” 
child till the $150,000 was exhausted. The 
will added that, “should any portion of 
this sum be left at the end of twenty 
years, the balance is to be paid to her 
to use as she thinks fit.” 

Of course you smile at these examples 
of how human nature shows itself in wills. 
But are you sure that you yourself have 
not betrayed some of your own peculian- 
ties in your will—or that you won’t do it 
when you come to draw up that docu- 
ment? 

In bequeathing money or other proper- 
ty, there seems to be an almost irresistible 
temptation to have some sort of string 
attached to it. In many cases, this 
“string” is merely a request or the ex- 
pression of some strong preference, as in 
the will of Daniel Pierce, which was re- 
cently probated at Buffalo and which 
contained the following paragraph: 

“I have arrived at a definite conclusion 
that it is by no means a safe plan of 
education to send a son to any of the 
large colleges, and it is my wish that my 
sons be not sent to such a college, be- 
lieving that there are other means of 
obtaining an education as good and, at 
the same time, safer as to the quality of 
the man produced.” 


THE late Jesse H. Griffin, of Yorktown, 
New York,!who was a prominent citizen 
of that part of the state, drew his will on a 
billhead and, as further showing his eco- 
nomical instinct and aversion to display, 
wrote this: 

“I desire that my corpse be put in a 
plain walnut casket ond carried in an 
ordinary spring wagon, and that no tomb- 
stone be erected where my mortal remains 
are deposited. I notice that people in 
moderate circumstances are often dis- 
tressed by expensive displays at funerals, 
and tombstone honors are a truer indica- 
tion of the vanity of the survivors than 
of the virtues of the dead.” 

The foregoing is not without its sturdy 
common sense. Much the same idea was 
expressed in the will of Dr. Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, the Philadelphia rabbi and famous 
Hebrew scholar, ho died last year. After 
requesting that there be no display, even 
of flowers, at his funeral, he went on to 
write: 

“T look upon death as the portal to 
another life, to the more important of the 
two. . . . While I have not done all the 
work I wanted to do, nor performed that 
which I did as well as I should have liked 
to do, still I feel that I have done nothing 
for which either my family or friends 
need mourn, or wear the trappings of 
sorrow. If mourners’ garb have for its 
purpose to serve as a reminder of bereave- 
ment, I do not think that my dear ones 
will require such reminders. If it will not 
be easy to be remembered without out- 
ward tokens of mourning, then will I not 
deserve to be remembered at all. 

“It may not be regarded as the least 
of my work if I shall have inspired my 
family to set themselves against the 
mourning practices now in vogue. Men 
do not mourn nor deck themselves with 
the trappings of sorrow, or shut out the 
| light of their homes and lives, when one 
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“Everything’s Gone!” 


Night . . A house deserted or in the care of servants . 


- A clever 


thief . . A yielding latch . © Defenseless valuables bundled off. 
The return of the family . . A scene of disorder . . A hurried 
inventory . . Then the startling discovery, “Everything’s gone!” 


. Priceless heirlooms . 
Furs . . Probably the accumulated treasures of years . 


. Silverware . 


. Gone! 


. Prized jewelry . 


FETNA-IZE 


“EveryTHING'’s cone!” The papers are 

filled with stories of burglaries executed 

with uncanny certainty—of hold-ups 
carried out with almost incredible boldness. 
To-day, while you read this message, burglars 
may be planning to rob your home, place of busi- 
ness, your messenger or your paymaster. What 
protection have you against the hour when you 
may be marked as the victim of some criminal’s 
daring? 

Safes, burglar alarms, loaded pistols and special 
police play an important part as deterrents of 
crime. They do not, however, always prevent 
loss—and, certainly, they cannot reimburse the 
loser. Your best—and surest—protection against 
loss of your valuables is an Ætna Burglary or 
Robbery Policy. 


The Ætna Life Insurance Company 

and Affiliated Companies are the strong- 

est multiple-line insurance organization 
in the world. 

An Ætna policy is extremely liberal in its 
provisions. An Etna policy—for a few cents 
a day—will give you secure protection against 
loss of personal possessions, merchandise, money 
or securities. 


See the Aitna representative in your 
community! He is equipped to give you wise 
insurance counsel and to furnish you with 
unrivalled protection for all your assets—your 
life, your business, your income, your con- 
tracts, as well as your property. He is a man 
worth knowing. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


tna Protection Includes .. LIFE.. ACCIDENT .. HEALTH .. GROUP LIFE .. GROUP DISABILITY .. AUTOMOBILE. . COMPENSATION . . LIABILITY 
BURGLARY . . PLATE GLASS. . WATER DAMAGE.. FIRE . . MARINE.. TRANSPORTATION . . FIDELITY BONDS . . SURETY BONDS 
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he food they 
serve at 
parties — 


‘is it good for 
teeth and gums? 


OU ARE PROUD to place before your 
guests the daintiest foods that the 
cook’s intriguing art can concoct. Nat- 
urally, too. For who goes to a party ex- 
pecting a repast that will conform to a 
dietitian’s ideal? 
But these rich and creamy delicacies, 
that are so delicious, in reality are insid- 
ious enemies of teeth and gums. 


The “pink” toothbrush— 
a penalty of modern food 


It’s all quite simple. Rough, coarse foods, 
which require chewing, stimulate the 
gums. Modern soft food, eaten hastily, 
does not give thestimulation, theexercise, 
which our gums need to keep them firm 
and healthy. 


That’s why tooth troubles due to weak- 
ened gums are so great a problem today. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is used by thousands 
of dentists in fighting gum troubles. Many 
have written us that they prescribe a gum 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
brushing with Ipana. For, because of the 
presence of ziratol, Ipana aids in healing 
soft gums and in keeping them firm and 
healthy. ~ 

Send for a trial tube 


Ipana cleanses teeth safely and thoroughly. And 
its flavor is delicious, too, Send today for an ine 
troductory sample. ý 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
> Atrial tube, enough to 


. last you for ten days, 
Bristol- will be ‘sent gladly 
i l - 
Myers Co. eB hl or 
Dept. J-5 below, 
42 Rector St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a 
trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE with- 
out charge or obligation 
on my part. 


of their dear ones is promoted from a 
lower toa higher station. Such promotion, 
to my mind, comes to the soul at the mo- 
ment of death, if it have lived worthily.” 


NOTHER idea in Doctor Krauskopf’s 
will which many will endorse is found 
in this statement: 

“Too often have I seen a father’s for- 
tune become the undoing of his children, 
and rather than expose you to such a risk 
I rejoice that I have no fortune to leave 
to you, my dear children. You have 
received the necessary education and the 
home stimulus necessary to enable you 
to hew out for yourselves a useful career, 
without the aa of an inheritance. With 
far less advantages to begin life’s career 
than you have enjoyed, I was obliged to 
make my way in life from my twelfth 

ear. And I have seemingly been all the 
Berar for it.” 

In the will of another prominent man 
who died in 1923 we fda curious and 
rather cynical expression of a desire to 
avoid what may be called post-mortem 
vanity. I refer to the will of Stuyvesant 
Fish, who was at one time chief owner of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, and who 
remained until his death a man of great 
possessions. Mr. Fish had been closely 
associated with men who gave while living 
and who bequeathed in their wills large 
sums to found or help support philan- 
thropic institutions. But in making his 
will he set down in his own handwriting 
these words: 

“Having observed, and always believed, 
that charitable bequests afford the testa- 
tor a means of gratifying his vanity at the 
expense of his heirs, I make none.” 

Though wills continue to reveal all 
sorts of curious workings of the human 
mind, the lengthy moralizing that once 
was so common has now largely given 
way to businesslike brevity. But the 
brevity is sometimes carried to an ex- 
treme, as in the following will of a man 
who died only a few months ago: 


I, —., bequeath to my beloved wife A 
everything of which I die possessed, and ap- 
point her executrix without bond. 


So far, so good. But the maker of this 
will affixed to it only his initials—most 
decidedly not a legal signature—and it 
was witnessed by only one person, where- 
as the laws of every state require two or 
more. 

The remarkable thing about it was that 
the testator was a high executive in a 
large wholesale house, and was of the 
methodical, memorandum-making type. 
It hardly seems that he could have been 
ignorant of what constitutes legal signing 
and witnessing. Possibly he felt himself 
above the law. 

It happens not infrequently that, in 
consulting about drawing his will, a man 
will say: “I don’t care ay the law is! I 
want to do so and so.” Such men fail to 
realize that the great body of statute law 
is not the result of arbitrary attempts to 
regulate human conducts. bot has been 
enacted only as human experience has 
proved its need. So long as a will shows its 
maker’s intentions and gives sufficient 
power to carry out his wishes, as by the 
appointment of an executor, it need not 
follow any particular form or language. 
It may, as we have seen, even be in verse. 

But it is necessary that it shall positive- 


ly appear that what purports to be a will 
actually is one, and hac it actually is the 
will of the person represented to be its 
maker. Hence the provisions that a will 
shall be subscribed by its maker at the 
end; that the maker declare it to be his 
will in the presence of at least two wit- 
nesses, and that these witnesses also shall 
sign their names at the end of the will at 
his request. 

It is notorious that many wills drawn 
by lawyers themselves have been found 
invalid, wholly or in part. Buteven though 
this is true, ıt would be a mistake to ar- 
gue that you, a layman, should not have 
a lawyer draw your will and supervise its 
execution. The little requirements which 
are well known to every lawyer of any 
competence you may entirely overlook. 

A citizen of New York State, who was 
sufficiently versed in business to become 
the Hong Kong manager of a big inter- 
national trading company, drew for him- 
self a will in which he bequeathed all his 
property “whatsoever and wheresoever” 
to a certain Chinese, who was appointed 
“sole executor.” The will was perfectly 
clear as to its intentions, and it was duly 
signed in the presence of two witnesses, 
who also signed. There was no mention, 
however, of the place where the will was 
executed, or any of the formalities of its 
execution, and the two witnesses neg- 
lected to give their addresses. True, these 
omissions do not invalidate the will; but 
they probably will cause considerable 
difficulty and delay in its probating, and 
for their failure to give their addresses the 
witnesses are liable to a penalty of fifty 
dollars each. 


(THESE technicalities, however, are not 
interesting as revelations of human na- 
ture. Thatisshown inthe actual provisions 
of the will, the ways in which people try, 
as I said before, to go on spending their 
money after they are dead. 

Sometimes this attempt to reach out 
into the future leads to very curious 
situations. This is especially true when 
people leave money to be devoted to some 
charity, or benevolence, in perpetuity, 
that is, forever. But “forever” is a long 
time; and you must not think that the 
world is going to stand still after you die. 

There are some famous examples of men 
who apparently did think this. For 
instance, Benjamin Franklin wrote a long 
and elaborate will providing, among other 
things, for a fund out of which loans 
should be made to “such young artificers 
as have served an apprenticeship and 
faithfully fulfilled the duties of their 
indentures.” But not a single loan has 
been made from that fund during the past 
twenty-five years. Apprenticeship and 
indenture have ceased to exist. 

Before the Civil War, a number of 
persons left “permanent funds” for cap- 
turing fugitive slaves. The funds still 
exist—but there are no fugitive slaves to 
be captured. 

In 1626, an Englishman provided in 
his will that the income from half his for- 
tune should be used to ransom pirates’ 
captives. Since 1723, not a single appli- 
cant has qualified as a pirates’ captive. 

During the gold rush to California, in 
1849, St. Louis was the western terminus 
of the railroads; beyond that point, the 
gold seekers and other pioneers had to 
travel in prairie schooners. Many of them 
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A Timely Warning 
Would Have Saved the Business” 


Afterwards it is useless to say ‘‘the trouble was here, in overbuying; or there, 
in slack collections.” 

Guessing, taking achance that everything is all right, groping in the dark, these 
are the real causes of business failure. 

In nine cases out of ten the real facts and figures, known in time, would save 
the business. Every business man can have this timely warning, and at the same 
time lower his cost of doing business. 

Kardex organizes the vital facts and puts them before your eyes where you 
cannot mistake their meaning. 


Put An End To Guessing In Your Business 


Let the Kardex Man help you install methods that protect your 
profits—and cut in half the cost of record keeping. 

Over 100,000 business men have found that Kardex methods turn 
book profits into cash profits and provide positive safeguards for 
the danger points in business. 

Make your records bring more dollars in cash profits—Kardex 
them. It can be done without recopying, without interruption, 
and will save half the clerical time in operating. 

Send for the Kardex Man today. ‘Phone your local office or 
use coupon. 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 


551 KARDEX PARK - - TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Kardex Stores in Leading Cities Throughout the World z 


In Canada: KARDEX, 58 King Street West, Toronto. E 
A 


j — Bas acsannt 91th Slash d Ge. 
f LW Biabep and Chiman Ga 


14 Lesington ave 


© 1924, The Kardex Co 


<$ 


The 
Kardex Man— 
has helped 


100,000 businesses 


over 


great and small to 
increase cash prof- 
its. Ask him to 
show you the Kar- 
dex Book of Forms 
from which you 
can select the best 
features from 
thousands of 
cessful record- 


keeping methods. 


suc- 


THIS 
KARDEX METHOD 


makes your ledger proof against mistakes, keeps 
it up to the minute. Movable color signals give positive 
control over delinquent accounts. Trial balance is always 
obtainable. In connection with a Kardex Budget, it gives 
you the whole story on your finances, keeps your business 
always under control. 
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ashamed 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he 
himself was to blame 


H* had neglected his 
teeth so long that he 


was actually ashamed to 
visit his dentist. And like 
so many people, he kept 
putting it off. 

Finally he became so 
sensitive about their ap- 
pearance that in conver- 
sation he habitually dis- 
torted his mouth in an 
effort to hide them from 
view. 


A reasonable effort on 
his own part—consulting 
his dentist, conscientious 
use of his tooth brush and 
the right dentifrice—-r ight 
have saved him this hu- 
miliation. But he even 
neglected these things. He 
was uncomfortable wher- 
ever he went. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
a new way. At last our chemists 
have discovered a polishing ingre- 
dient that really cleans without 


scratching the enamel—a difficult 
problem—solved at last. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the first 
few days. And you knoce 
it is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic, 
have found for you also 
the really safe dentifrice. 


What are your teeth say- 
ing about you today!— 
LAMBERT PHARM ACAL 
CO., Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 
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were stranded there, unable to get any 
farther. The mayor of St. Louis felt so 
sympathetic that in his will he created a 
fund, whose income was to be used for 
“distressed travelers” bound “bona fide 
to settle for a home in the West.” But St. 
Louis is no longeg a frontier town where 
struggling pioneers are marooned. The 
fun he grown to a million dollars; but 
its original object has ceased to exist. 
However, in this case, a way out has been 
found. The income is used by the Travel- 
ers’ Aid Society and other similar organi- 
zations to assist “distressed travelers,” 
even though they do not purpose a trip 
in a prairie schooner. | 

Years ago, a president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad left a fund to establish 
an orphanage for daughters of railroad 
men who might be killed in the discharge 
of their duty. This endowment fund now 
amounts to $2,000,000; but the eligible 
daughters are so few that the managers 
of the orphanage have to advertise for 
inmates. Last year they were able to dis- 
cover only twelve girls who met the con- 
ditions of the will. 


THE will of Stephen Girard is another 
famous example ofa dead hand control- 
ling a future which the living owner of that 
hand did not anticipate. Girard was a 
rich banker of Philadelphia. When he 
died, ninety-three years ago, he provided 
that his entire fortune, some $5,200,000, 
should be used to care for and to educate 
orphan, or half-orphan, boys. 

hat seems a worthy purpose. But, 
because the dead hand of Stephen Girard 
still holds the purse strings, a strange 
state of affairs has come about: He 
limited the number of boys to sixteen 
hundred! And he forbade the use of any 
part of the income from his bequest for 
any other purpose than bringing up those 


s. 

But the fund brought an income which 
was more than sufficient for the specified 
purpose. The surplus has gone on piling 
up. It has been reinvested, producing 
more surplus income to be added to the 
principal; until now the original $5,200,- 
000 is said to have grown to $60,000,000 
or more! The trustees have put up 
splendid buildings for the boys. They 
have a faculty so large that there is one 
teacher to every three and one-half 
students. But, even so, they cannot begin 
to spend the income. The principal con- 
tinues to grow by leaps and bounds—and 
so far no way has been found to release 
it from the clutching hand of Stephen 
Girard, dead these ninety-three years. 

Still another case is that of the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor. In 1801, an old sea captain 
named Randall decided to make his will. 
He consulted Alexander Hamilton in 
regard to the matter; and Hamilton 
thought it would be a fine thing for an 
‘old salt like Randall to found a home for 

sailors. 

Randall's estate consisted of seven 
thousand dollars and a farm on Man- 
hattan Island. in the outskirts of what 
was then the little town of New York. A 
will was drawn providing that the sailors’ 
home be established and that the income 

from the farm be used for the support of 
this home, and © r neo other purpose. 

But that “farm” is now in the heart of 

| New York City. [tis “real estate” now; 
and is estimated to be worth about 


$75,000,000! It is all built up, of course, 
and the income from it is over a million 
dollars a year. Down on Staten Island 
is the Snug Harbor, the sailors’ home. 
But it has only about one hundred in- 
mates! They have every possible com- 
fort and attention. And yet only about 
half of that million-dollar income is spent 
each year. The rest goes on piling up— 
and the dead hand, which drew that will 
in 1801, forbids the use of this vast wealth 
for any purpose except the one specified. 


"THESE are startling examples of the 

folly of trying to keep on spending your 
money, even after death. But the im- 
pulse to do this is as common as ever. It is 
shown not only in establishing these funds 
for benevolent purposes, but also in 
attempting to control what shall be done 
with property left to relatives. 

Ido not favor leaving property to one’s 
wife in trust, except where the wife is 
clearly irresponsible, nor do I favor the 
establishment of trusts for children which 
extend beyond the period of their im- 
maturity. In the case of trusts for the 
immature children of a deceased father, | 
believe the rule should be to vest the con- 
trol of the trust in the mother. 

This is in harmony with the legislation 
of the majority of our states. New York 
is exceptional in that its statutes provide 
that when a man dies, without leaving a 
will, his widow shall have only a dower 
right in his real estate, plus a certain 
share of his personal property, depending 
for its proportion upon whether there are 
children or not. 

In Louisiana and California, the stat- 
utes substantially provide that a wife 
shall receive at least one half of her hus- 
band’s property in any-event. In most 
of the states, however, the law substan- 
tially is that the wife shall receive one 
third, the children two thirds, and that 
the wife is entitled to be guardian for the 
children during their minority. 

When property is left in trust for some 
specified person, the will sometimes pro- 
vides that this person shall receive only 
the income during his or her lifetime. 
And that on the death of this first 
beneficiary, the legacy itself is to be paid 
to another specified person or to a class 
of persons. 

n many cases, people have not been 
content to stop there. They have pro- 
vided that the second beneficiary should 
receive only the income from the legacy; 
and that, at his death, a third specified 
person shall receive it. And so on, in 
earlier times. even beyond the third and 
the fourth generation. 

The result of this is to perpetuate the 
power of the dead hand. It makes prop- 
erty inalienable; that is, it cannot be sold 
or transferred. Experience has proved 
that this may result in grave public dis- 
advantage; therefore modern legislation 
has interfered. In most of the states of 
the Union, there is a limit known as “two 
lives in being.” That is, you cannot 
designate in your will the disposition of 
the income of your property to a third 
generation of heirs. 

You may leave it, for example, in 
trust to your son; he to receive the income 
while he lives, and the principal to be 
paid to his children when he dies. But 
you cannot direct that these grandchildren 
of yours shall receive onfy the income 
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ou, too, can have bright 
and cheerful kitchen walls 


kitchen with inviting walls that 
can always be kept spic-and-span. 


iN. every woman longs fora 


For every one has an ideal bathroom or 
kitchen in mind. But many have denied 
themselves the delight of modern walls 
in these rooms because they thought tile 
too expensive. 


You needn’t delay another day! Upson 
Fibre-Tile makes it possible to have 
tile-like walls in kitchen, bathroom, or 
laundry — attractive, washable, and as 
good-looking as ceramic tile at about 
1/roth the cost. 

The dependability of Upson Fibre-Tile 
has been proved beyond question by its 
successful use in many thousands of 
homes, stores, and factories. It is simply 
refined lumber that comes in big, stiff 


panels which any good carpenter can 
apply with little muss, dirt or delay. 

When properly applied, Upson Fibre- 
Tile, like Upson Board, lies flat on the 
wall. It successfully withstands the 
extreme conditions of bathroom or 


kitchen. 


Being securely nailed, it cannot work 
loose like tile-finished substitutes that 
are merely stuck to the walls. Applied 
with patented Upson Self-Clinching 
Fasteners, Upson Fibre-Tile is the one 
tile-board that eliminates ugly, disfigur- 
ing nail-marks. 

The Upson dealer who sells Upson 
Board can be depended upon to give you 
the best building materials at fair Prices. 
His choice of Upson products proves 
that he puts quality first. 


Send six cents today for portfolio of Upsonized Interiors and new booklet, “The 
Snow- White Lining,” showing many beautiful installations of Upson Fibre-Tile. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


Fibre Board Authorities 


When you see or hear of color used as an identification for 


wallboard, think of dependable Upson Board with its famous Blue-Center. 


In Upson Board was first conceived the idea of color with wallboard as a trademark, 


521 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 


Upson Pibe Tils wd Upto Beerd 
Fibre-Ti oar, 
build cheerful, leabable interior 
shown below—and et abour 
1/10th the cost of ceramic tile. 


For about $10, east of the Rockies, you can 
buy enough Upson Fibre-Tile for the wain- 
scot of a 9’ x 12’ kitchen, exclusive of labor 
and cost of finishing. e detail of trim 
shown below will help your architect or car- 
penter arrange an appropriate panel scheme. 


DIM | 


Show this to your 
Architect or Builder 


Patented Upson Fasteners 
eliminate nail-marks 


The detail sketch above shows how the 
prongs of the Upson Fastener grip the 
board from the back. This exclusive Up- 
son feature eliminates ugly, disfiguring 
nail-marks. 
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“Step thru— 


—button two” 


No more buttons 
. down the front 


A) EVER before such convenience as 
eV g this! Two buttons only. These on 
the shoulder. None down the front. 

4 J And the two on the shoulder come back 
y from the wash safe and sound. Laundries 
have no terrors for them. Cool, comfort- 

able, loose and easy. Yet a perfect fit. 

No lapping. No gaping. No binding. 

Small wonder the bachelors love them. 

In Sealpax Sanitary packages always— 

$1.50 and up. Say ‘Sealpax Twin- 
Button” to your dealer, and know under- 


wear joy. 
. SEALPAX COMPANY 
If there is no Sealpax dealer near you, send THAE Baltimore, Md. 
us $1.50, in cash or by check, and we will send Also “Lady Sealpax,’’ “Little Brother” 


ahd “Little Sister Sealpax 
Sold by leading jobbers 


ealpax 
Twin-Button 


Two buttons on the shoulder—none down the front 


you the Twin-Button Sealpax Union Suit. 


during their lives and that the principal 
shall be held in trust, for their children. 

This provision does not apply to chari- 
table funds and trusts, the idea being that 
they are established for public and lasting 
benefit. But the cases I have described 
show that even these bequests for charity 
are not always of lasting benefit; and this 
has led recently to a new development, 
known as the “community trust fund.” 
Cleveland, New York, and forty other 
American cities, have established these 
funds. 

One of the objects is to prevent even 
benevolent dead hands from tying up 
their money for purposes which in time 
become obsolete. Funds left to these 
community trusts will be distributed for 
charitable or educational purposes at 
the discretion of a committee carefully 
selected for that purpose. Or you can 
leave money to the community trust 
with the understanding that it is to be 
applied to some specific charity named by 
you; but if, in the course of time this 
charity becomes obsolete or excessively 
endowed, the income from your fund will 
be applied to “such other objects as har- 
monize with the intent of the giver and 
the benefit of the community.” 


(THERE is one interesting side light on 
human nature which is often shown in 
wills; that is the love which many human 
beings have for animals. It is not at all 
uncommon for a person to make pro- 
vision in his will for the care of some dog, 
or cat, or horse, or bird. 

Recently there was some litigation over 
the will of George H. Hart, a New York 
theatrical lawyer. The document con- 
tained this clause: 

“T give and bequeath my two parrots 
to the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, with the re- 
quest that they shall never be separated, 
and treated tenderly and in a manner 
worthy of the aims and pretensions of the 
society.” 

It long has been recognized by medical 
men that fondness for animals can be car- 
ried to an extreme where it amounts to a 
mental disease. A prize example of this 
is found in the work on wills by Virgil M. 
Harris to which I already have referred. 
It is there related how one Jonathan 
Jackson, of Columbus, Ohio, proposed to 
have his executors erect a cats’ home. 

The building, for which he had plans 
and specifications drawn with the greatest 
care, was to contain dormitories, 2 
“refectory,” or dining hall, “areas for 
conversation,” grounds for exercise, with 
gently sloping roofs for climbing, and 
“rat holes for sport.” Not only this, but 
there was to be an infirmary, with a sur- 
geon and three or four trained nurses, 
and an auditorium in which the inmates 
were to be assembled daily to listen to an 
accordion! 

“That instrument,” said the testator, 
‘is the nearest approach to the cat's 
natural voice.” 

As reasons for his remarkable project 
the testator wrote: ‘It is man’s dive as 
lord of animals to watch over and protect 
the lesser and fecbler, even as God 
watches over and protects man.” . 

The testator failed to explain how it 
was that, holding this view, he propose 
to sacrifice rats to the sporting propens 
ties of his cacs. 
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The Dangerous Age—And How to Get Past It, by HERBERT WARING 


The Dangerous 
Age—And How to 
Get Past It 


(Continued from page 57) 


he had been complaining of “stomach 
trouble.” He was growing more and 
more discontented at home and_ his 
business conduct was becoming erratic. 

In this case it was the man’s mother 
who insisted that he needed medical care. 
As trustee for his father’s estate, he had 
made investments that had resulted in 
losses. In trying to recoup the losses he 
made still more unfortunate investments. 
His mother was confident, however, that 
he was worthy of the trust and that some 

hysical derangement must account for 
Fis change of temper at home and for his 
business acts. He really had been guilty 
of conduct for which he might have gone 
to jail. Instead, he was persuaded to go 
for a short stay in a hospital. 

The banker’s tonsils and nine of his 
teeth were found to be badly infected, and 
the condition must have existed for from 
five to ten years. In the beginning, his 
constitution had been vigorous enough to 
resist the poisons but in time his stomach 
had become infected. It was necessary 
first to remove the source of the poisons. 
When this had been done, we treated him 
for his “stomach trouble.” His recovery 
was slow but definite, covering a period of 
four months. Sometimes the period of 
recovery is short, sometimes long; de- 
pending upon the extent and duration of 
the infection. When the banker regained 
his physical health, he also regained his 
business judgment. He saw the injustice 

had done as trustee, and made restitu- 
tion to his mother as far as he was able. 

From years of experience with thou- 
sands of similar cases I know that this 
man’s abnormal conduct, both in business 
and at home, was directly traceable to his 
infections. 


GOME time ago a man, forty-three years 
old, who was in charge of a branch office 
of an important manufacturing concern, 
found himself unable to concentrate on his 
work. He assumed at first that his dif- 
ficulties were due to indolence, or to some- 
thing he could overcome by will power. 
But in spite of all his efforts his condition 
grew steadily worse. He finally reached 
a point where he could scarcely bring him- 
self even to sign contracts. 

His case presented one unusual feature: 
He realized that he was unable to go on 
with his business; he had no delusions or 
hallucinations, and his disposition was 
not affected. Without knowing what was 
wrong, he saw his condition clearly 
enough, and informed his company that 
he would have to give up his work. 

The firm had him examined by alienists. 
The trouble was diagnosed as “paresis,” 
and the manager was given a year’s leave 
of absence, which he was to spend in New 
York undergoing treatment. When he 
came into my care I made a blood test, 
which positively excluded the possibility 
of paresis. Then I made a search for the 
real trouble. 


I was not surprised, after the number of 
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Would You Like a Chance to Make, 


$200 a Week? 


Then Read How R. A. Prentiss Rose From a $25 a Week Job 
and Made $945 in a Single Month 


IFTEEN months ago I was almost ready 

to confess myself a failure except for the 

fact that I wanted to make more money. 
I was in debt. I was paying rent. I walked 
to work. I had practically nothing saved. 
After fifteen years of hard work I had not 
gotten anywhere. 

Yet today—in just fifteen months—I have 
made enough money to cancel my debts, pay 
for my home, have a bank account, and drive 
an automobile. I have an income that is 
increasing every month. In one month alone 
I earned $945! 

But I am getting ahead of my 
story. I want to tell you how 
unfitted I was for the work that 
has made me a big success—how 
the years I wasted really counted 
against me. I want to show you 
how YOU have the same oppor- 
tunity, or even a better one, to 
enjoy greater success and prosper- 
ity than I now have. 


My Wrong Start 


My name is R. A. 
Prentiss. I live in the 
New England town 
where I was reared. 

My first job was 
selling tickets in the 
summer at the railroad 
station. In the win- 
ters I worked as a 
street car conductor. 
The hours were long. 
The pay was small. 
There was no chance 
for promotion. Work 
as diligently as I 
might I found that I 
was getting nowhere. 

Shortly after taking 
these jobs I married. 
Then the pinch reall 
came. My $25 a wee 
pay envelope quickly 
went for rent, food, 
clothing, doctor bills. 
Nothing was left for 
pleasure or the savings 
account. 


Was I to Fail? 


Five years passed. Something had to be done. 
I left the street car line, and went to work as a 
clerk in a retail shoe store, still at small pay. 
After several years, I started a little store of my 
own. And then I learned why nine out of ten 
people who go into business fail. High rent, 
enormous and never-ending overhead expense, 
dead stock, taxes, bad seasons, unceasing worry 
—all took their toll, and I closed my doors. 

I was up against it. Just when I should have 
been making my biggest money I was broke. I 
did what seemed to be the only thing left. I 
went to work in a factory as shipping clerk— 
back again to long hours and an insufficient* 
pay envelope. 


My Chance Comes 


Just when things seemed darkest my big 
chance came. One evening the door bell rang. 
There was my uncle. He pulled from his pocket 
an advertisement he had clipped from the news- 
paper and said, ‘‘Here is a proposition I thought 
you would be interested in hearing about.” 
I read it over. 

lt stated that any ambitious man could 
easily make $100 a week. It told of other men 
who, without experience or training, had made 
that much or more. It offered to prove to me 
that I could make $100 a week—more than I 
ever earned in all my life. It couldn't be true, 
I thought, but I mailed a letter to the company 
and waited. 


car conductor. 


single month. 


Highlights of Mr. Prentiss’ 
Remarkable Career 


TARTED to work as a ticket 
seller and then became a street 


Became clerk in small retail store, 
then opened a store of his own, 
but was forced out of business by 
high expenses and sickness. 

Back to long hours in a factory 
and a small weekly pay envelope 
after fifteen years of hard work. 

Answered an advertisement and 
became a Comer Representative. 

Made $254 in spare time in one 
month. Made $441 the first month 
he devoted all of his time to this 
work. Has made $945 profit in a 


Success Followed Quickly 


Ina few days the information came. It looked good. 
I decided to try out the proposition in my apare time. 

The first month I made $254. Another month I 
cleared $261. Then I made $272. Mind you, I was 
making twice as much in my spare time as I was at 
my regular work. 

Again I quit my job, but with what a different 
feeling! I knew I was safe. I knew I had something 
that would return me a large income. I knew my days 
of worry were ended. 

The first month I devoted all my time to this work 
I made $441. My income grew steadily, 
thanks to the wonderful help the com- 
pany gave me, until fifteen months 
after starting, I cleaned up $945 in a 
month—more than made in siz 
months at my old work. 


It Seemed Like a Dream 


-was amazed. The money fairly 
rolled in. After fifteen years of hard 
work and disappointment I was 
making more money than I ever 
thought it possible to carn. But there 
were my profits, growing bigger and 
bigger ea day, in spite of the fact 
that I didn’t work hard. 
And my profits kept grow- 
ing. It wasn’t a dream. 
I was making moncy, lots 
of it. And as I told you be- 
fore, in one month I made 
$945 net, clear profit. 
And this is all I do. I 
am the local representa- 
tive for the Comer Man- 
ufacturing Co., makers 
of the famous nation- 
ally advertised Comer 
All-Weather Coats. I 
just take orders for these 
coats and I get my profit 
at once. The company 
collects the money due 
and delivers the coats 
by parcel post. When I 
take an order lam through 
and I hare my profit in my 
pocket. 
Now I am my own boss. 
I work when and where I 
lease. I make my own 
ours. I do not have to 
worry about expenses and 
yet I control a business 
that earns me more than 
the income of the most 
successful merchants. I 
now own my home. I 
have a car. I put away a 
tidy sum each week. Iam 
y planning an extended 
pleasure trip I have always wanted to take. I 
expect to make at least $6000 next year and more 
the next. And what I have, and what I hope to 
have, I owe to answering that advertisement. 


* * * 


If you want to make money—more money; if you 
want to control a big paying business of your own, 
without investing a penny; i you want to be your 
own boss and regulate your own hours: if you would 
like to have a chance to earn an income of $200 a 
week—then fill in the coupon and mail it at once to 
The Comer Manufacturing Co. | 
_ They will send you, without cost, the same informa- 
tion that opened up this wonderful money-making 
opportunity for Mr. Prentiss. They will show you : 
how you can make from $10 to $20 an hour in spare į 
time—from $100 to $200 a week by devoting all your ` 
time in this easy, congenial work. The coupon will 
bring all the factssFREE. Mail it now. 


[MAIL THIS NOW! 


I The Comer Mfg. Co. l 

l Dept. J-525, Dayton, Ohio l 
Without obligation, please send full details of 

l the proposition that enabled R. A. Prentiss to | 

earn $945 in a single month. l 

I NAIM 628i ie 6 wide AES A Eea l 

l Address: esse ede sd Osa e ainsi kaged er l 


(Write plainly) 


n er 
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1 
There's double 
strength, double 


elasticity in the 
Hanes webbing belt. 
It’s 2-thread instead 
of single. Sewed 
especially to prevent 
rips and tears. 


4 


A wide, full-length knee fp 
that 
your leg—won't bind! 


won't creep up /) = 


ila 2 
Dirag Here's an 
7 armhole that 
IN can't curl or 
rip. It's taped in- 
stead of turned 
under—large, roomy 
and friction-free. 


+? 3 


OE Talk about com- 
(Na) fort! The Hanes 
'“ closed crotch 

stays closed. It’s 
cut and stitched in a 
special way to insure 
comfort. 


5 


This button re- 


N 

fA fuses to come 
O off, It’s sewed 

erm) to the seam, 
brite Four thicknesses 

of material instead of the 

usual two! No patch! 


It takes real “fit” for 
summer underwear comfort 


TICKY DAYS!! But you 
can come mighty close to 
comfort even when the cush- 
ion of your office chair feels 
as if it had been held over a 
blast furnace. 


Hanes Athletics were built 
for your summer comfort. 
Think of free, easy, loose- 
fitting legs that never crawl 
into a bunch. A closed crotch 
that really stays closed. 
Think of all the things that 
have made you underwear- 
conscious in hot weather. 
Square them against the fa- 
mous five Hanes points!! 


The price? A dollar. How 
we can make such underwear 
at such a price is the wonder 
of comfortable men every- 
where. Hanes will pay you 
bigger returns in comfort 
and wear than any under- 
wear investment you ever 
made. It’s unbeatable value! ! 


Go in to your regular deal- 
er’s to-day and say “Hanes 


Nert Winter Wear Hares Winter Underwear 


‘sters too. 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


Athletics.” If he can’t sup- 
ply you at once, let us know. 


Hanes is made for young- 
Ages 2 to 16— 
sizes 20 to 34. 


This is the Hanes Guarantee: 
We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every stitch, thread 
and button. We guarantee to 
return your money or give you a 
new garment if any seam breaks. 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


| rachael rapidly 
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similar cases I had seen, to discover that 
the man had infected teeth. There was a 
triangular area of infection in the jaw 
bone running to within an inch of the 

int of the chin. Externally, the teeth 
boked perfectly normal, but the X-ray 
showed that along their roots bacteria 
had set up extensive breeding places; 
when the teeth were extracted I was able 
to show the bacterial formations to the 
man himself. As usually happens in such 
cases, I also found that his tonsils were 
affected 

The infections from which he had suf- 
fered were of long duration and, owing to 
that fact, his recovery was comparatively 
slow. For the first three months his 
improvement was not very marked. Dur- 
ing this time he was given vaccine treat- 
ment for the stomach infections which had 
resulted from the trouble with his teeth 
and tonsils. At the end of three months, 
improvement began; and when he re- 
turned to his work at the end of the year 
he was able to carry it on as well as ever. 
In an emergency that arose because of 
a shortage of help soon after he returned, 
he was o ised to live under a continuous 
strain for several weeks, and he even 
assisted to unload a freight car without 
becoming excessively fatigued. 


ONY a few years ago, when a physician 
was called upon to deal with symptoms 
of the kind I have described he was likely 
to attribute them to some mental or 
nervous condition. But within the past 
five or ten years we have learned what 
disastrous results follow from infections 
in such localities as the teeth, tonsils, 
nasal sinuses, appendix, stomach, and 
intestines. 

These infections are due to various 
kinds of bacteria—especially the strep- 
tococcus, a pus-forming organism—which 
wheré conditions are 
favora We can see these bacteria 
under the microscope. We can take 2 
culture of them from infected teeth or 
tonsils, or from any other center where 
they have found lodgment. Then, in the 
laboratory, we can raise them by the 
quart if necessary. We know by observa- 
tion the effects produced by these poisons 


| in innumerable cases. 


You doubtless have seen mental or 
nervous “breakdowns” within the circle 
of your own family or friends. A great 
many of these breakdowns are the result 
of some definite physical condition, aris- 
ing from an infection which, if it had been 
discovered, could have been eliminated. 
and the patient and his friends saved 
great sorrow and suffering. For mans 
years we have been puzzled by the sudden 
aging and other abrupt changes that have 
come over men and women between forty 
and fifty. We know now that many of 
these physical and mental changes are due 
to long-standing infections which the 
body is no longer able to resist. 

Many men have “slipped” as we say: 
they have let themselves go in business © T 
in their social relations in such a way 4 
to be accused of looseness of auarscten 
when, in fact, the change in them was duc 
to the culminating effect of infections on 
the tissues of nerves and brain. 

Laymen have sometimes rather loosely 
used the term “the dangerous age” t 
account for such changes in character. 
There is a sense in which the term s 
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strictly accurate and useful. Between 
forty and fifty, especially after forty-five, 
we lack the id force we had before. 
More or less, our physical powers begin 
to decline, although usually we are not 
conscious of it. 

A man who for years has had an infec- 
tion in the tissue and bone surrounding 
one or more of his teeth, or in some other 

art of the body, may reach the age of 
sete in fairly good condition. He has 
been able to resist even the continuous 
effect of the powerful poisons. At forty, 
or later, he begins to think it is time for 
him to show that he is just as good a man 
as he ever was, or even better. He throws 
himself into work or sport that tries his 
physical endurance to the utmost, then, 
very suddenly, his powers of resistance 
may be lowered. The infections get the 
upper hand; they attack at the weakest 
point, and a breakdown may be the result. 

Long-standing infections may bring on 
kidney troubles, neuritis, (inflammation 
of nerve tissue), arthritis (inflammatory 
theumatism or rheumatic fever), and 
heart trouble of various kinds. In time 
they may cause a lesion of the intestines, 
heart, or brain. They frequently cause 
trouble with the valves of the heart. They 
account for many sudden deaths by heart 
failure of men who appear to A but 
slightly beyond their prime. 

Ít takes from five to fifteen years, de- 
pending upon the manner of the infection, 
for it to cause disastrous results. And let 
me impress these facts upon you now: 
we may get these infections in childhood, 
in youth or a little later, and continue 
with them for years without knowing it. 

Infections of this character do not 
cause swelling or local symptoms. The 
teeth may seem to be in good condition 
and cause no pain—yet be badly infected. 
You may have infected ramil without 
having acute tonsillitis. You may have 
intestinal conditions that need correc- 
tion, though your attention may not be 
directed to them by acute pain. The 
symptoms that must guide you in seek- 
ing medical advice are excessive fatigue, 
violent emotional upsets, mental depres- 
sion, and others whieh I shall mention 
later. 

I am going to give you what, in the light 
of our newer knowledge, I consider the 
essential ten commandments for safe- 
guarding your health; and in order that 
the reasons for these may be clear to you I 
must first comment on certain miscon- 
ceptions which are still very common. 


"THE old ideawas that bad health caused | 


bad teeth. To-day, we know that bad 
teeth cause bad health. The man who is 
fatigued, run down, and depressed be- 
cause of poisons from infected teeth mav 
decide to go to the country or to a gym- 
nasium to build himself up. In a general 
way, he may gain, because, for the time 
being, he is better able to resist his infec- 
tions. But when he returns to his normal 
routine he will run down again. He can- 
not build himself up permanently until he 
has removed the source of his trouble. 

It used to be claimed that stomach 
troubles, such as dyspepsia, were due to a 
weak stomach, or to misuse of the 
stomach. But now we know that the 
stomach is one of the strongest organs in 
the body, and will stand more abuse than 
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cently discovered is that the stomach 
reacts quickly to the poisons from in- 
fected teeth and tonsils. Many so-called 
stomach troubles are not due to the 
stomach at all. An infected appendix 
often causes nausea, vomiting, so-called 
bilious attacks, and what is commonly 
known as distress in the stomach. 

Since the announcement of our success 
in dealing with focal infections at the 
Trenton State Hospital I have received 
innumerable letters from physicians and 
laymen in all parts of the country. These 
communications show that many people, 
who have long been suffering from appar- 
ently “mysterious” mental, nervous, or 
physical symptoms, are actually victims 
of focal infections, though their troubles 
may not have been attributed to this 
cause. 

Definite information on the subject of 
focal infections—especially the eflect of 
these infections on the mind—has only 
recently been available. The subject is 
not nearly so generally understood to-day 
as it will be in the future. Whenever 
troubles of the kind I have been discuss- 
ing here are called to my attention by 
medical men or Jaymen, I am glad, in view 
of my public position, to give any sugges- 
tions I can for detecting the exact charac- 
ter of the infection, and for the steps 
necessary to its removal. 


ERE are the ten commandments the 

average man orwoman should observe 
in the light of our modern knowledge about 
the prevalence and effect of focal infec- 
tions: 

1. Take care of your teeth. To begin 
with, you must keep them clean. Work 
at each tooth separately with a rotary 
motion of the brush. The surfaces be- 
tween the teeth must be cleaned with 
equal thoroughness, and this can be done 
only by the use of dental floss. The teeth 
should be cleaned after each meal and be- 
fore going to bed. 

The probability is that at some time 
you have neglected your teeth, with the 
result that you have some bad decays or 
large fillings. In this case it is especially 
advisable to have your teeth X-rayed. It 
is a Wise precaution in any event. It 1s 
now estimated that eight out of ten adults 
have infected teeth. If you have any old- 
style bridge work, pivot teeth, gold crowns 
or caps in your mouth these teeth surely 
must be X-rayed. If no infection is now 
apparent, the teeth may need to be X- 
rayed at intervals of from three to six 
months. Our experience shows that 
teeth on which old-time work has been 
done are in danger of becoming infected 
in from five to ten years. 

Many operators who are skilled in mak- 
ing X-ray pictures have not been trained 
in interpreting them correctly. For your 
dental X-ray examinations you must go 


to the qualified expert. Have all cavities 
filled early. Teeth with large fillings are 
especially likely to develop infection. 

Vhat I say now may seem to be an 
extreme recommendation, but our work at 
Trenton fully justifies it. If you have in 
your mouth any of the old-style bridge 
work, pivot teeth, gold crowns and caps, 
the safe thing to do is to have such device 
removed as soon as possible and remov- 
able bridges or plate substituted. 

If your wisdom teeth have not “come 
| through,” your X-ray examination should 
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be such as to determine whether they are 
buried in the gums and whether they are 
infected. 

2. If you have periodic attacks of 
tonsillitis or sore throat, you should have 
your tonsils examined. It is not sufficient 
for the nose and throat man merely to 
look at them. It may be possible to de- 
termine by an ordinary inspection that 
they are diseased and should be removed, 
but, even if the diseased condition is not 
apparent to the eye, they may still be 
under suspicion. Cultures should be taken 
from the tonsils and these examined mi- 
croscopically. 

3. Periodic colds and headaches are a 
warning that the sinuses must be ex- 
amined thoroughly by a competent throat 
and nose specialist. The safe thing is to 
have them X-rayed. Recurring and per- 
sistent colds are frequently the result of 
sinus infection; and the sinus infection 
itself may have come from diseased teeth. 
Prolonged infection of the sinuses has 
serious results, affecting the nasal passages, 
the ears, and the entire system. 

4. What you have been in the habit 
of calling weal eesti oki on the stomach 
and discomfort after meals—must be 
regarded as a symptom warranting an 
examination for possible infections. The 
trouble may be due to direct infection 
from the teeth and tonsils, or it may come 
from poisons in the blood. 

5. Remember that the intestinal tract, 
especially the colon, is a common source 
of infection. Poisons are often absorbed 
by the system owing to constipation. 
This the sluggish colon produces head- 
aches, fatigue, and nervous symptoms. 
The action of the colon must be kept 
normal by vigorous but properly regu- 
lated exercise, and by a diet including a 
liberal quantity of green vegetables. 

6. Beware of too much exercise when 

ou find it causes you extreme fatigue. 
tn connection with the subject of infection 
this caution is especially important. Ex- 
treme fatigue after an ordinary day’s 
work, or after an ordinary eepend tie of 
energy in sport or other recreation, is 
usually a bad sign. 

7. What I have just said, however, 
must not be taken as advice against ac- 
tive recreations for the normal person. 
The man who concentrates on his busi- 
ness without a variety of recreational 
interests, goes stale. If he leads a really 
sedentary life, he increases his chances of 
developing the infections I have men- 
tioned. My recommendation for the 
normal man is simply that he ought not 
to go in for sports or competitions that 
take him to the very limit of his endur- 
ance. 

8. Regard it as a “symptom” if you 
have a tendency to worry. Unless some- 
thing is wrong physically, the normal 
person is not prone to worry. Many a 
man who has made a success of life and 
whose future is assured, develops the so- 
called worrying “habit” anya kem from 
thirty to fifty. The reason is that there is 
a drag upon both his physical and mental 
energy. And the commonest of all drags 
is infection. 

9. When you are nervous, irritable, 
restless, and when you suffer from lack of 
sleep—look for the physical cause. In- 
somnia is very frequently the result of one 
of the infections l have mentioned. 


10. Remember that sickness and an | 
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Announcing 
The Palmer Scholarship 
Foundation 


Palmer Scholarship Foundation has been 
established by Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship for the purpose of bringing recognition 
to men and women whose fresh and virile 
stories might otherwise be lost to the screen 
and general publication field, but who need 
only training in the new technique of 
authorship in order to succeed. 

Two Major Awards, each carrying a prize 
of $500 cash and the Palmer Medal of 
Merit, will be made by the terms of the 
Foundation to the authors of the best short 
story and the best screen play, respectively, 
submitted each year. 

Forty-eight Free Scholarships will be awarded 
annually upon a basis of earnest effort rather 
than originality or brilliance. 

Thus both Genius and Industry receive 
equal opportunity to share in these awards. 
Russett DouBLEDAY 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Chairman, Committee Short Story Awards 
FREDERICK PALMER 
(Palmer Photoplay Corporation) 
Chairman, Committee Screen Play Awards 


HE three authors whose photographs appear 
in this announcement have demonstrated that 
“Te Can Be Done.” 

Friends and relatives said, “You are foolish to 
dream of writing for the movies. Only profes- 
sional writers with a pull can succeed. You aren't 
a professional writer, and you have no pull. You 
will just be wasting your time.” 

But creative imagination, 
ability, produces photodramas. These authors ha 
creative imagination. What they needed was 
knowledge of photoplay construction. 

Through the co-operation of Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, that knowledge was obtained. 

Many other men and women are today similarly 
successful because of Palmer training. Through 
Palmer co-operation they have learned how to 
harness imagination and to teach it to express 
itself in dramatic terms. And they have learned 
in spare time study in their own homes. Their 
work is in demand. They form a trained body upon 
which the motion picture industry, as a whole, is 
leaning more and more. 
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Screen Plays by Palmer Authors 


Photoplays now on the screen, in preparation or 
purchased for production, written by authors suc- 
ceeding through Palmer co-operation include besides 
those listed above, “Trusie Stoops to Conquer,” 
“Love's Whirlpool,” “Hollywood 1900,” “Robes 
of Redemption,” “Next, Please,” “Crepe de Chine 
Gordon,” “Light Fingers and Toes,” “Tangled 
Lives” and “The Night Hawk.” 

Almost without exception every person ambitious 
to write is faced at the beginning with ridicule and 
discouragement. Many struggle long years unguided 
before eventually gaining the heights. But how much 
smoother the path would have been, how much more 
quickly the heights would have been scaled, if the 
1024, Palmer Institute of 
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writer could have had, at the beginning, the guidance 
and encouragement of someone who knew. 

Such guidance and encouragement Palmer Insti- 
tute of Authorship proffers. Palmer Course and 
Service teaches photoplay writing, short story 
writing, and dramatic criticism. Instruction is 
individual, confidential. The student studies at 
home. Each receives the personal guidance and 
supervision of a member of the Advisory Bureau, 
a brilliant staff selected for studio and magazine 
experience and teaching ability. When the stu- 
dent’s creations become good enough for sale the 
services of the Sales Department are placed at his 
command for marketing both screen plays and short 
stories, 


New Literature, New Methods 


Palmer Institute of Authorship recognizes the 
arrival of a new day in American letters. The 
screen has created a public taste for dramatic action 
and strength of plot. This has reacted upon the 
magazines. There has come into being a new 
technique of writing. New times demand new 
methods and Palmer training is worlds away from 
out-worn methods of instruction. It is abreast of 
the current and growing demands of the screen and 
magazines for stories written in the modern dramatic 
technique. 

Just as photodramatists find that Palmer co- 
operation helps them to recognition and success on 
the screen, so do fiction writers find that Palmer 
training aids them to success in the magazines. 
More than three hundred authors of recognized 
standing have been or now are enrolled. Letters 
from many attribute their first success in the maga- 
zine field to Palmer training. Their success carries 
conviction. 

For those who lack confidence in their own abilities 
and wish to ascertain whether they possess natural 
talent for writing, Palmer Institute offers the 
Palmer questionnaire, a test for determining the 

resence or absence of creative imagination. Ít will 
be sent free on request. 


Free—‘'The New Road to 
Authorship” 


But for those who believe in themselves and who 
want to know more of the revolutionary Palmer 
methods, a fascinating book has been prepared 
entitled “The New Road to Authorship.” Success 
stories of many men and women who have won 
recognition on the screen and in the magazines 


* through Palmer co-operation are contained in it. A 
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bulletin, likewise, has been prepared containing full 
details of Palmer Scholarship Foundation and its 
broad and unique service to writers. Mailing of the 
coupon below will bring “The New Road to Author- 
ship” and the Scholarship bulletin free. 
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early decline of your health is not inevi- 
table. Disease is generally the result of 
neglecting the essentials for the body’s 
care. Regular meals and sleep, regular 
attention to the bowels, reasonable exer- 
cise and recreation are among the first 
essentials. But, in view of the conditions 
of our living to-day and the chances of 
infection, a thorough physical examina- 
tion is required from time to time. Just 
how often this examination may be 
required depends upon the individual. 
For some, once a year is adequate; for 
others, once in six months is none too 
often. 

The old type of physical examination in 
which a doctor looked at your tongue and 
listened to your heart is as antiquated as a 
horse car. To prevent the development 
of disease, and to check the causes of 
disease, the examination must be in ac- 
cordance with X-ray and laboratory 
methods. 


“WHAT is Your Form of Intemper- 
ance?’’ asks the medical director of a 
great life-insurance company next 
month, in an illuminating article 
that tells of his personal experiences 
as a life-insurance examiner, and 
that gives you simple rules for pro- 
longing your span of years. Do you 
over-eat, over-play, over-work? These 
are but three of the many forms of 
intemperance to which he attributes 
thousands of premature deaths. 


The House the Rug 
Built 


(Continued from page 61) 


“But I rather think,’ Aunt Marana 
went on, folding her flannelette nightgown 
with as much care as she would a silk dress, 
“it’s better to do the sacrificing before you 
get them. There isn’t a great deal of in- 
terest or joy in working for what you al- 
ready have. Take my black walnut side- 
board, for instance.” She sat down stiffly 
on the edge of the dresser bench, a bed 
slipper in each hand: “I remember 
just as well how Ted’s Uncle Henry and I 
saved for that sideboard—only had the 
chairs and table to start. Two or three 
times the thirty-five dollars was all ready, 
and we had to use it for something else. 


Refresh Yourself 


à 
Drink 


Thankful to have it, too. . . . On our eighth 
| | anniversary we bought it, and always after 
| | that, when it looked as if we’d never get 

LI | | what we were working for, Henry’d say, 

a, | | ‘We got the sideboard, didn’t we, Ma- 

COLL | | rana?’ And somehow that would spur me 
| | on. 

“They don’t do that nowadays,” con- 


| 
| NE 2 ‘ tinued the woman. “They have to have 
i Delicious and Refreshing : | | the buffet and the serving table and the 
| f 
i] 


china closet right from the first. Young 
people want to start where their parents 
left of. They want to begin married life 
at the top of the ladder.” 

She turned suddenly, and even through 
the darkness the girl could feel her pene- 
trating stare. ‘Suppose a year from now 

| you have a baby?” ; 
ITS CHARM IS PROCLAIMED AT ALL SODA FOUNTAINS |  Janet’s face flamed. She had a notion 
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to tell Aunt Marana to mind her own 
business. Didn’t the woman know that 
this generation didn’t have children until 
they were ready for them, until they could 
give them the proper advantages! She 
opened her mouth to say so, but closed it 
again. There was something about the 
idea that she herself didn’t just like. 

If Ted noted how timorously his young 
wife clung to him when he greeted her 
that night he never knew the reason. 
Janet kept Aunt Marana’s words dis- 
creetly to herself, and before a week was 
out she had dismissed them as simply 
an indication of the jealousy age has for 
youth. 

Toward the end. of April they began to 
wonder where all their money went. Ted 
was taking care of the house and furniture 
payments; but the rest of the monthl 
earnings—something over a hundred dol- 
lars—was put into the small drawer of the 
desk for common use. Excepting collars, 
socks, and silk stockings, neither had 
bought any clothes since they were mar- 
ried. Janet was still wearing her silk rib- 
bon wedding hat and waiting for a little 
surplus to buy a straw one; but there never 
seemed to be any surplus. Finally, on the 
occasion of an engagement luncheon with 
the girls, she just took the money, bought 
a hat, and skimped drastically on the table 
for days to come. After that they kept 
strict account of everything they spent. 

“Tf we only didn’t have to put out that 
twenty-five on the furniture,” despaired 
Janet. 

“Yes; but we do,” rejoined matter-of- 
fact Ted. 

Temporary aid came from an unex- 
ected source. Mr. Palmer recommended 
‘ed for some outside work in accounting, 

which Ted accepted gratefully. So, three 
or four nights a week, in the debilitating 
heat of July, he would eat a hurried meal 
in a dairy-lunch room, and from six to 
nine would labor over figures in the stuffy 
recesses of a Connecticut Avenue shop. 

Janet bought only two new summer 
dresses, and those were made at home. 
She dismissed the laundryman and washed 
the sheets and table linen herself. 


“WE MIGHT make a call on Jack and 
Hilda,” she suggested one Sunday 
afternoon when they were looking for some 
new but inexpensive diversion. ‘‘It’s really 
disgraceful that we haven’t been out 
there, and I’ve never seen either of the 
babies.” 

It was a long round-about way from 
Chevy Chase to Georgetown, but a 
speedy jitney dispatched them from the 
kemiaa] to the end of the street. 

“Heavens, they’re all alike!” disap- 
proved Janet, gazing down the row of 
neat, unpretentious little bungalows. 
“How’ll we know which is theirs?” 

“Its gray-shingled, I think,” Ted con- 
tributed. Then, as he spied a young man 
in shirt sleeves energetically cleaning a 
flivver, “That’s it, way down, on the 
other side.” 

Forgetting Chevy Chase decorum, they 
called and waved. 

Janet eyed the house critically, con- 
trasting it with her own. “Awfully 
squatty and insignificant-looking, isn’t 
it, Ted?” To which the more generous 
as replied, “Why, I don’t think it’s so 

a 


Hilda dropped a magazine and wel- 


comed them joyfully. With her bobbed 
blond hair and pretty dress of summer 
green, one could hardly credit her with 
maternity. 

“The cherubs are asleep,” she ex- 
plained, as Janet unconsciously looked 
around for some trace of the family. “PI 
show you the garden first.” 

When the girls came back to the porch 
Jack and Ted were leaning over the ham- 
mock pummeling a healthy two-year-old, 
who gulped, and gurgled, and yelled for 
more. 

“Here’s our son,” Jack boasted, turning 
to Janet. “Now go in and see his sister.” 


JANET'S first feeling about the interior 
of Hilda’s house was one of surprise at 
its downright attractiveness. Even before 
she examined the separate furnishings, she 
was aware of the harmony and good 
taste of the whole. From a miniature 
hall, she stepped into a fairly large living- 
room with a dining alcove at one soa 
The brown reed chairs wore gay cushions, 
the colors of which were caught up and 
heightened by cretonne draperies. A tea 
wagon and desk matched the set, while 
the rug was of linen in a dull wood tone. 

“TIsn’t it adorable?” demanded Hilda, 
with the zest of a child. “It’s the tiniest 
house on the street, but Jack and I swear 
it’s the prettiest. 

“Here’s the wee kitchen, and there are 
two small bedrooms.” 

“But, Hilda,” Janet could not conceal 
her bewilderment. ‘‘Everyone said you 
and Jack were penniless!” 

Hilda was convulsed by her frankness. 

“Oh, not literally as bad as that. We 
had nine hundred dollars between us. 
Five hundred for the house—we pay 
forty a month on it now—and four hun- 
dred did the furnishings. Nobody be- 
lieves that, but it’s true. It was rather 
more sketchy to begin with. We've had 
the tea cart and drapes only a short while, 
but it’s been so much fun. Our bedroom 
things—except the bed—came from auc- 
tion, and we spent our honeymoon paint- 
ing them gray enamel.... But you haven’t 
seen Helen Virginia yet. Nothing second- 
hand about her!” 

A little bald-headed mite with eyes like 
bits of coal looked up solemnly at Janet. 

“Oh, can I hold her?” She lifted the 
infant cautiously from the crib and held 
the warm, moist body awkwardly against 
her. The baby mranvied up its face in pro- 
test and Janet put her down. 

“She isn’t used to being held,” Hilda 
apologized. ‘She simply lies there and 
coos, or sleeps all da lof. You can’t 
afford to spoil them. Not when you have 
two, and a house besides.” 

Going home,, Janet thought of the old 
Hilda of the office. Was it this efficient 
wife and mother that they had called 
“flighty”? 

On Monday the heat was torrid, grow- 
ing more intense rather than diminishing 
with evening. Ted telephoned at seven 
to say that he would be delayed, and 
Janet made a solitary meal on crackers 
and milk. Later she bathed, put on her 
kimono, and came down-stairs to wait for 
him. The living-room was dark except 
where the arc-light shone through the 
French doors; she lay on the huge daven- 
port and dozed. 

When she opened her eyes Ted was sit- 
ting in the wing chair, smoking. The red 
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memorizing rules, without tiresome 
exercises, without drudgery. 


Only15MinutesaDay 


Few persons reafize how many = 
mistakes they make in the vital 
points of English. Sherwin Cody, 
in thousands of tests, found that 
the average individual is only 
61% efficient. The reason for 
this, he felt, was due to the old 
methods of teaching English by 
hard rules and by dry exercises. 
Mr. Cody then determined to 
apply scientific principles of teach- 
ing the correct use of our language. 
His great problem was to find your 
mistakes, correct them, make the 
RIGHT WAY stick in your mind, 
and do all this in fifteen minutes 
a day. 


Sherwin Cody's New 
Self-Correctin§ Method 
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SHERWIN CODY 


Mr. Cody finally evolved a new invention, on which he 
was allowed a patent. 


With Mr. Cody's unique device, you do the lesson given on 
any particular page, then you see just how Mr. Cody would 
correct that paper. You mark your errors and check them in 
the first blank column. Next week you try that page again, 
and, on the second unmarked sheet, correct your errors and 
check them in the second column. You see at a glance what 
you have failed to remember. A remarkable advantage of Mr. 
Cody's course is the speed with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write the answers 
to 50 questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 5 
minutes. 

Another important advantage is, you waste no time in going 
over the things you already know. Your efforts are automatically 
concentrated on the mistakes you are in the habit of making, 
and through constantly being shown the right way you soon 
acquire the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. 


FRE New Book—and 


15 Minute Test 


effective command 
of the English language not only 
denotes education and culture 
but wins friends and im- 
presses favorably 
those with whom you 
come in contact. 
Many men and wom- 
en spend years in high 
school and years in col- 
lege largely to get this 
key to social and busi- 
ness succes. And now a 
really efficient system of 
acquiring an unusual com- 
mand of English is offered 
to you. Spare-time study— 
15 minutes a day—in your 
own home will give you power 
of language that will be worth 
more thanryou can realize. 

A booklet explaining Mr 
Cody's remarkable Course in 
English and a simple 15 minute test whic 
own home are now ready. 

Write for this new free book, “How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English,” and 15 minute test. Merely mail the 
coupon or a letter, or even a postal card. 


h you can take in your 
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95 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
95 Searle Building, Rochester, N, Y. 


Please send me your Free Book, "How to Speak and Write 
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Gene Rodemich and his 
famous Brunswick re- 
cording orchestra feature 
a complete section of 
Gibson stringed instru- 
ments. More string music 
is the public's demand! 


can quickly 
learn to play 


Stringed instruments are more popular than 
ever. Foremost orchestras everywhere are fea- 
turing complete Gibson sections. You'll find 
both profit and pleasure playing a Gibson. 


A new cycle of music has begun, plectral 
strings predominating, evidenced by the fea- 
turing of Gibson sections by Lopez, Jones, the 
Orioles, Doerr, Westphal and many others. 


Recognized as the finest stringed instruments, 
Gibsons are also easiest to play because of exclu- 
sive features. 


The NEW Gibson Mastertone Banjo—with 
the exclusive Mastertone Rim and Tone Tube 
Construction; Gibson Tone Projector, elimi- 
nating need for resonator attachments; scien- 
tific scale, reducing string breakage; and other 
exclusive features—is acclaimed by leading 
banjoist as supreme in tone quality, volume, and 
easy playing qualities. 


FREE TRIAL; 
EASY 
PAYMENTS 


Send coupon for 
literature and de- 
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instrument: tenor 
banjo, mandolin 
banjo, cello banjo, 
guitar banjo; man- 
dolin; mandola,; 
mando-cello; ‘gui- 
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New Mastertone 
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glow of the cigar moved slowly from his 
mouth, and came to rest with his hand 
over the arm of the chair. How ghastly 
and haggard he looked! It must be the 
queer light. The intervals between the 
puffs lengthened; the hand hun for a 
long time in space. Her glance dropped 


to the floor. 

“Ted!” He started. The ashes fell 
again. 

“Qur rug! You'll ruin it!” Wrath and 
indignation were in her tones. 

“Confound the rug!” He spit it out in 
fury. “I wish we had a house we could 
live in!” They stared angrily at each 
other across the semi-darkness. 

Then the enormity of his offense came 
over him. 

“Sweetheart, I didn’t mean it, Pm 
tired. Oh, I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me—I feel rotten.” 

But she pushed him away when he 
would have taken her in his arms. 

“Do you think,” she began icily, the 
sharp, deliberate words aimed directly at 
his heart, “that Z enjoy washing in this 
beastly weather, handling heavy sheets 
that nearly break my back! Don’t you 
suppose I get tired of skimping—of never 
having any new clothes?” 

It was a lie, all of it, and she knew it; 
but she wouldn’t take it back. They went 
to bed in silence. He heard her crying 
softly in the pillow, but he did not turn 
and comfort her. 

At three in the morning she awoke to 
the consciousness that Ted was very ill. 
Not sick in a way she had ever seen be- 
fore, but seriously, desperately sick. She 
assisted him in a Saeed, ineffectual man- 
ner—he was too weak to help himself— 
while between groans he muttered broken 
words about ‘‘that old appendix” and 
“ought to have had it out.” She sat at 
the telephone half an hour trying to 
get a doctor. One came at five. 


THEY said she might go with him in the 
ambulance, but she could not follow him 
into that room of life and death, and she 
sat on a hall bench and shivered, though 
the morning paper predicted another 
“scorcher.” Painfully she recalled ‘Ted’s 
words as they drove to the hospital. 

“Tl be all right, don’t you worry, 
anet—and the Liberty bonds will pay.” 
lhe Liberty bonds. Yes. That was for 
what they had been intended, some emer- 
gency like this. And where were they! 

A door opened. Doctors were wheeling 
him out—at least there was his form un- 
der the white covering of the wagon. No 
one seemed to know or care that he be- 
longed to her. Later, when she was ex- 
hausted from heat and lack of food, a 
nurse suggested that she go home and 
come back again. They explained things 
to her briefly. The appendix had been 
broken, and they could not promise he 
would live. She went out and telegraphed 
for Aunt Marana; it was too great to 
bear alone. 

At home the sun was shining gayly on 
the costly Chinese rug, on the luxurious 
davenport, and the gorgeous draperies. 
The flowers they had brought from Hilda’s 
on Sunday still adorned the handsome 
dining-room. For the first time Janet felt 
no pride in these possessions. How could 
they look like that when Ted was dying! 
All liking turned to loathing. These were 


| the things for which she had sacrificed her 


husband! That she might live in Chevy 
Chase. That other girls might envy her. 

She ran up-stairs to the bedroom, but 
turned away at the door. With anguish 
she remembered the Saturday before their 
wedding when she and Ted had stood to- 
gether on that threshold—the way she had 
danced away and asked, “How much will 
you give me for my house, sir?” 

Unexpectedly, with recollection of those 
words, came resolution. 

“If Ted... lives... PII do it!” 

She dropped to her knees before the 
morris chair in the den, and between con- 
vulsive sobs she asked God to give her 
another chance. 


HEN the doctor told Janet and Aunt 

Marana that Ted wasn’t going to die, 
they stood in the middle of the hospital 
corridor and hugged each other without 
the least embarrassment. Janet cried and 
laughed and cried again, until the nurse 
said she couldn’t see her husband if she 
didn’t stop right away. 

“Aunt Marana,” she said when they 
were home again, preparing the first real 
meal they had had in days, ‘“‘would you 
say I was crazy—if I sold this house?” 

“Crazy!” Aunt Marana brought a can 
of evaporated milk down on the table 
with a bang. “Pd say it was the sanest 
thing you ever did! How do you propose 
to go about it?” 

“Td sell it furnished—just as it is—for 
eighteen thousand five hundred. The fur- 
nishings are worth twenty-five hundred, 
so that’s only a thousand-dollar profit. 
Then, after I pay Anderson Brothers and 
the hospital bills, PII buy a small place 
over in Virginia, something for a thou- 
sand down and fifty a month, and, allow- 
ing twelve hundred to furnish, there'll still 
be a fair amount for the bank. . . . We'll 
go to the real-estate office this afternoon.” 

Aunt Marana was conning the “ad” 
columns of the morning paper. 

“We’ll do nothing of the kind. There’s 
a gentleman right here—congressman or 
something—wants a home by November 
first. That gives Ted plenty of time to get 
well.” 

As Janet said later, it all worked out 
like a story-book. The proudest moment 
in her life was when she told Ted. He 
was sitting in the wing chair in the living- 
room and she on a cushion at his feet. 

“Janet,” he breathed in wonder and 
admiration, when she had at last con- 
vinced him that the fairy tale was true, 
that they were to start over again, debt 
free and with two thousand dollars in the 
bank, “‘it isn’t just your hair. You’re gold 
clear through.’ á 

“Silly!” And then, though she couldn’t 
have told why, she put her head in his lap 
and cried. 

“What shall we do with all that sur- 
plus?” He tried to distract her from her 
tears. 

She looked up, and her eyes radiated 
glory. 

“Do you suppose—your wife could 
have a little of it?” 

Ted roared. ‘She can have the whole 
of it. Haven’t I just been on a five-hun- 
dred-dollar spree?” 

“No,” she said demurely, toying with 
the tassel on his robe. ‘Five hundred 
will be enough. You see—I'm going on a 
little spree myself—along about March 
or April.” 
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How to Get an Honest House 


House of Transition Period 


This house is a blending of the Colonial tradition with 
the Greek forms depicting a style of distinctive simplic- 
ity. It is one of the 16 architectural styles illustrated in 
“Good Houses.” 


Three Books That 
Make Home Building Easy 


“THE HIGH COST OF CHEAP CONSTRUCTION” 
is a 68-page book that shows the right way to build a 
house from the basement up. This construction manual 
will aid in the selection of a contractor and it will enable 
the builder intelligently to inspect the work as it pro- 
gresses. This book is profusely illustrated and written in 
language that any home-builder can understand. Price 
postpaid, 25 cents. 


“GOOD HOUSES?” is a book for home-builders inter- 
ested in good design and efficient planning. It illustrates 
and discusses 16 basic architectural styles which have 
been developed in America since the days of the Colo- 
nies. In fact it is an authoritative history of American 
house architecture. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


To the builder of a 3, 4, 5 or 6-room house there is 
offered by the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
a complete Architectural Service at moderate cost— 
including working drawings, specifications, quantity 
surveys, contract forms, etc. This bureau is a national 
architectural service agency endorsed by the American 
Institute of Architects and by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. A Plan Book, “YOUR FUTURE HOME,” 
containing 69 of the houses on which this service is avail- 
able has been published by Weyerhaeuser and will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of $1.00. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL- MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


WO YEARS AGO a man bought a prac- 

tically new house in a New York suburb. 
In the Fall of 1923 he sold it at a loss of $1200— 
and felt himself lucky. He could afford the loss. 
But he couldn’t afford the future repair bills. 


Today you can duplicate this experience 
thousands of times over, throughout the nation. 


Where is the family head that doesn’t dream 
of the return to honest-built houses— good to 
own and good to live inP 


T IS plain that the home-people of the country can- 

not give too much support to the honorable contractor. 
His moral relation to your full dollar’s worth was never 
so great as now. 


As a large organization of experienced lumbermen, 
Weyerhaeuser urges this— 


Go to the contractor who does the first-class job. Re- 
member he makes no more profit for himself than the “‘low- 
bid” man. Maybe not as much. 


The fine type contractor will tell you there are no 
substitutes for good lumber, skilled construction and 
faithful workmanship. 


This contractor is using more and more lumber of 
Weyerhaeuser Standard —trade-marked lumber of 
Weyerhaeuser character. He is in accord with the 
new Weyerhaeuser book: “The High Cost of Cheap 
Construction.” 


Here’s a book the cheap contractor doesn’t like. It 
tells too many secrets of right construction. Better still, 
people can understand it and make comparisons. 


The honest contractor likes to have these compari- 
sons brought to light. The skimping contractor does not. 


ET “The High Cost of Cheap Construction.” It is worth any 
price when you need it, but it will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of only 25 cents. 


Then get the services of the legitimate contractor and look up 
the Weyerhaeuser lumber dealer. 


A combination of brains, good faith, experience and character 
are worth all you pay. The surety of a good house throughout — 
built safely, soundly and economically with Weyerhaeuser trade- 
marked, properly seasoned, rightly graded lumber, best suited to 
local needs. 


Northern White Pine and Northern Pine in the Lake States. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed Srongs the established trade channels (to contractors and home- 
u 


ders through retail lumber yards) by the Weyer 


aeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch 


offices and representatives all over the United States. 
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who recently pedaled 


24 days and 12 
his previous 


Clarence Wagner, of Indiana, 


from Venice, Cal., to ‘ork City in 
hours. He ch opped almost 4 days of 
record of 28 days 8% hours. 


Iver Johnson Rider 
Breaks Former 
Cross-Continent Record 


Naturally, Clarence Wagner, who recent- 
ly broke the cross-continent record, 
thinks the Iver Johnson is some bicycle. 

The Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge con- 
i absolute rigidity, 
preventing give and sway of the frame 
during fast pedaling, pushing up hills, 
or through sand. Also made in Drop- 
Bar models. 


Built for long service 


The high carbon seamless steel tubing used in 
Iver Johnson frames and forks has a tensile 
strength of 90,000 pounds to the square inch! 


Fork crowns, cranks, fork-ends, handle-bar 
stems, seat posts, and other parts are of 
genuine drop-forgings made in our own plant. 

Iver Johnson Bicycles are made to fit all 
sizes of men and women, boys and girls. 
Colors: Ivory Black, Copper Bronze, Poilu 
Blue, Iver Johnson Blue, and Maroon. Every 
model is finished like a high-priced automo- 
bile, with five coats of enamel hand rubbed, 
and all nickel plating over copper. Best guar- 


anteed equipment. 


Write for Free Booklets 


Catalog “B” illustrates 
of Iver Johnson Bicycles, as 
Velocipedes 
Catalog “A” illustrates and describes the complete line 
of Iver Johnson “Hammer the Hammer” Safety Revolv- 
ers, as well as Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot 
Doubl Barrel Shot Guns 
Velocipedes direct 
ours to handle 


and describes the complete line 


well as Iver Johnson 


Guns and Hammerless 

DEALERS: We sell Bicycles anc 
to retailers A golden 
Write 


eprartui V is 


this famous line De sler. Plan 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS 
1 River Street, 


& CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 
151 Chambers St. 


Chicago: 
108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


They Are Both in 
“Who’s Who’—The 
Story of the Gilbreths 


(Continued from page 25) 


After we had married and settled in 
New York, we found that there were few 
subjects on which we had any knowledge 
in common. Mrs. Gilbreth had been 
graduated from the University of Califor- 
nia with a bachelor’s degree 1 in literature 
and later had taken a master’s degree in 
the same subject. “I liked books, of 
course,” Gilbreth explained, “but the 
only real thrill for me was in engineering. 
We wanted to make our marriage a 
partnership. To do that it was apparent 
that one of us must make a sufhciently 
close study of the other’s work and adopt 
it. The question was—which? 

“Tt was plain that I wasn’t cut out for 
a literary career, so Mrs. Gilbreth began 
to make a study of my work. With mar- 
velous adaptability, she came over into 
my field. We have always worked to- 
gether. And now it ould he impossible 
for me to tell you where my work leaves 
off and hers begins. I have taught her all 
I know; she has taught me all she knows. 
It has been a wonderful experience. Any 
man who does not take the trouble to give 
his wife a thorough understanding of his 
work is losing a great opportunity.” 


WHEN Gilbreth took up construction 
work, in 1895, few engineers had made 
a study of scientific management. Men for 
whom he built factories were so impressed 
with the results he obtained by his system 
of standardizing methods of work, that 
he was frequent aly asked to go on and ap- 
ply it in the industry itself, after con- 
struction had been finished. This finally 
led to his taking up management engi- 
neering exclusively, and abandoning con- 


struction. 
“My wife and I,” said Gilbreth, 
It seemed to us 


“talked the matter over. 
the most interesting thing in the world. It 
meant taking the ache out of the working- 
man’s back, helping to make possible 
higher wages and bigger production! It 
opened new vistas! We began to live 
what Mrs. Gilbreth sometimes calls a new 
adventure every day.” 

The memoranda concerning Gilbreth’s 
hundreds of special cases are on file in his 
home. They cover the whole scale of in- 
dustrial enterprise, from studying, by 
means ‘of moving pictures and accurate 
electrical devices, the motions made by a 
typist, so that she could become the 
world’s speed champion—which she did! 
—to reducing the time required in a cer- 
tain automobile factory for making and 
testing a carbureter. It is a matter of 
record that before Gilbreth undertook 
this last job the work required four hun- 
dred and fifty minutes. When he had 
finished, it took forty-five! He has de- 
veloped a system by which the bricklayer 
can do three times as much work in a day 
as he could by the old method, and with 
less physical strain. He has done the 
same for a number of other trades. 

But his chief work has been the install- 


ing of systems of management in indus- | 


Theold rivalry 
for importance 


between package 
and contents 


A fellow advertiser has made famous the 
saying, “We couldn’t improve the powder, 
so we improved the box.” 

The advertising of a very widely known 
soda cracker has always featured its mois- 
ture-proof, protective container. 

The same is true of several other prod- 
ucts recognized as standard today, and 
superseding earlier goods less safely or less 
conveniently packed. 

So if, in our advertising of Reedsdale 
Cigarettes, we are sometimes accused of 
featuring cardboard as well as tobacco, we 
may at least re- 
join that we are 
in excellent 
company. 

To the extent 
that improve- 
ment in a pack- 
age insures a 
product reach- 
ing consumption in better condition, such 
improvement is really betterment of the 
product. For it isn’t what the maker makes, 
but what the consumer geis that counts. 

And if improvement in a container per- 
mits greater convenience of use, it adds a 
satisfaction so closely related to the in- 
herent_virtues ‘of the goods that only a fine 
distinction is to be drawn. 


In the Reedsdale Cigarette we have 
endeavored to give smokers both a better 
cigarette and a better package. 

The difference is that the mechanical ad- 
vantages of this container are a matter of 
visual demonstration, while the quality 
of the cigarette can be proved only by 
smoking it. 

So we suggest that you buy your first 
package of Reedsdales because they are 
packed to insure you 100% perfect ciga- 
rettes, and then see for yourself if their 
quality does not warrant the extra protec- 
tion we give them. 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a 
package of twenty. They are now sold by 
many tobacco dealers, and their distribu- 
tion is being rapidly extended. 

If you have any difficulty in finding 
them we will send you a carton of 5 pack- 
ages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 ciga- 
rettes) postpaid for a dollar. Smoke one 
package at our risk. If you don’t like them 
we will return your dollar for the four re- 
maining packages. Address Reed Tobacco 
Co., 305 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchanis: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Reedsdale 
Cigarettes, Reed Tobacco Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., will gladly send you prepaid by 
parcel post a carton containing one hun- 
dred or two hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes 
for the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Use it this summer 


for your skin’s sake 


EN everywhere are learning the 
luxury and protection afforded 
by Mennen Talcum for Men. 

They like its neutral tone that blends 
with the hue of masculine skin. It does 
not give the face that “talcy” look. 

They like the way this he-talcum 
removes every trace of shine that comes 
from shaving or washing the face, and 
from perspiration. 

They find Mennen Talcum for Men 
a delightful after-the-bath shower to 
dry and refresh the body. It forms a 
silky film that makes clothes feel loose 
and comfortable. 

Each tiny fleck of this man-talcum 
is like a miniature absorbent sponge. 
Millions of these sponges dry the mois- 
ture left in the pores, leaving the skin 
cool and healthy. 

Because Mennen Talcum for Men 
absorbs moisture and forms a protective 
film, it is highly valuable as a foot 
powder. Dust it on your feet and in 
the shoes every morning to keep the 
feet dry and unchafed. 

One ingredient in Mennen Talcum 
for Men defeats friction, another com- 
bats skin acids. One element increases 
the absorbency, while another forms a 
silky film. Safe antiseptics of definite 
therapeutic value aid in counteracting 
infections. 

A bigshakertincosts only 25c. It will 
contribute greatly to the appearance, . 
comfort and protection of your skin. 


o 
bn Herup 
Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


MENNEN 


TALTUM FOR MEN | 


trial plants. These plants, numbering 

between one and two hundred, employ 

from five hundred to twelve thousand per- 

sons each. They range from foundries, 

machine shops, and laundries, to factories 

peang textiles, buttons, jewelry, rib- 
ns. 

Some years ago the head of one of the 
biggest European firms making optical 
goods sent for Giibreth. In conference 
with his associates, this manufacturer se- 
lected, for a test of Gilbreth’s ability, the 
three hardest repetitive jobs in the plant. 

“I don’t mind telling you,” he said to 
Gilbreth, “that you’re undertaking a real 
demonstration, because we have simpli- 
fied and speeded up these particular jobs 
to the limit of our capacity.” 

The first job Gilbreth tackled was the 
method of setting and cementing lenses in 
the temporary mounts in which they are 
held during thé grinding process. 

He improvised a little laboratory, where 
he studied the old way of doing the work. 
By an analysis of the motions involved, 
he devised methods by which he himself 
could do it faster. By mid-afternoon he 
was teaching foremen to do the jab three 
and a half times faster than the regular 
employees had been doing it! The optical 
man said the result showed what could be 
done with highly skilled help. So Gilbreth 
spent an hour training stenographers and 
office boys to do the job, and they could 
then accomplish just as much as the fore- 
men. He was equally successful with the 
other tasks. 


But I must give you an idea of Mrs. 
Gilbreth’s unique contribution to 
management engineering. One day she 
remarked to her husband that everybody 
interested in the subject seemed to be 
overlooking the psychological problems 
involved, and she announced her deter- 
mination to study that phase. There 
were already four children in the home; 
but in addition to her domestic duties she 
found time for an immense amount of re- 
search, experiment, and traveling. At the 
end of two years she had finished her 
book, “The Psychology of Manage- 
ment.” 

The book went to one after another of 
the leading publishers, who recognized its 
value, but rejected it because they did not 
think it would sell. Finally Gilbreth 
heard of a new publishing house in New 
York. He took the manuscript to this 
publisher. 

“J will tell you frankly,” said Gilbreth, 
“that I never heard of your house until 
yesterday, and that the man who told me 
about you hinted you were so new in 
this business that you might not know 
any better than to publish this book. It 
has been rejected by every other pub- 
lisher in New York and Philadelphia, be- 
cause it isn’t expected to sell. But it’s 
an important book, and ought to be 
brought out.” 

The publisher said this was a strange 
recommendation for a book. But he read 
and liked it, published it—and got a sur- 

rise; for the book sold widely and has 
bien translated into many languages. 
Since then, Mrs. Gilbreth has written 
alone, or in collaboration with her hus- 
band, four other books on scientific and 
industrial subjects, as well as many 
scientific papers. 

In answer to one of my questions, Gil- 


UCCESSFUL men make minutes 

count. So the development of der- 
mutation means much to those who 
value time. 

Dermutation is the scientific term 
for absolute beard softening. This proc- 
ess, perfected by the Mennen Labora- 
tories, reduces shaving time by half, 
adds supreme comfort, and safeguards 
the skin. Dermutation takes place 
with any water. 

Dermutation is the transformation 
in the beard caused by the lather of 
Mennen Shaving Cream. Each stiff, 
horny hair is made wholly soft and 
pliant. 

Hairs thus softened offer no resist- 
ance, and instead of turning back the 
cutting edge of the razor, allow the 
blade to cut right through. 

The lack of resistance increases the 
life of the blade and prevents the hairs 
from pulling at the sensitive facial 
nerves. 

_ Dermutation does not require heat 
or pressure—so hot towels and finger- 
rubbing are unnecessary. 

Variation in water has been over- 
come. Certain elements in Mennen 
Shaving Cream will soften the hardest 
water and neutralize the irritating, 
drying salts in alkaline waters. 

Boro-glycerine provides unique aft- 
er-effects. This splendid emollient, 
compounded by skin specialists, feeds 
and stimulates the facial tissues. By 
relaxing the pores, the skin is enabled 
to throw off hidden oily deposits. 


Make It Make Good 


Mennen Shaving Cream must make 
good. Get a handy 35c tube or an 
extra-economical șoc tube. If you 
aren’t enthusiastic after seven shaves, 
send the tube to us and we'll refund 
its cost. 

If you’d rather experiment with a 


free trial tube, x 
(Mennen Salesman) a 


drop us a line. 
THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. , 
The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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A Great Railway 


and 


A Greater Land 


NOWY Mt. Robson,—the wistful beauty of Mt. 
Edith Cavell, and the glorious fiords of “The 
Norway of America”—with a thousand other natural 
wonders, — are your intimate companions on the 
Transcontinental and Triangle tour of the Canadian 
National Railways. 


This great tour across the Continent, on the largest 
railway system in the world, takes you through the 
highest peaks of the Canadian Rockies at the lowest 
altitude of any transcontinental line. 


You should see Jasper National Park, the largest 
National Park in America, with 4,400 square miles of 
snow-capped peaks, exquisite lakes and mighty gla- 
ciers, the tumultuous canyons of Fraser river, mystic 
Skeena, (“the River of Clouds”) and the sheltered 


scenic seas of the Inside Passage. 


Stopovers without extra charge are granted for Jasper Park 
Lodge (alt. only 3,469 feet) in Jasper National Park, accommo- 
dating 350 guests and providing every facility for park travel 
and sports. 


Write today to our nearest office for full information and 
Illustrated Booklet. 


Offices in the United States 


Boston—294 Washington St. Minneapolis—518 2nd Ave., South 
Buffalo—11 South Division St. |New York—1270 B’way, Cor. 33d St. 
Chicago—108 West Adams St. Philadelphia—4o1 FranklinTrustBldg. 
Cincinnati—406 Traction Bldg. Pittsburgh—5o05 Park Bldg. 
Cleveland—925 Euclid Ave. Portland, Me.—Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
Detroit—1259 Griswold St. Portland, Ore.—120'> Third St. 
Duluth—430 West Superior St. St. Lowis—305 MerchantsLaclede Bldg. 
Kansas City—334-335 Railway St. Paul—Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 
Exchange Bldg. San Francisco—689 Market St. 
Los Angeles—503 So.Spring St.  Seattle—902 Second Ave. 


No passports required 


4 SPEA ATONAL MAR, 


MT. ROBSON, (13,068 feet) t 
Monarch of the Canadian Rockies, waa) 


ANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


The Largest Railway System in the World 


Attractive Tours 
At Reasonable Rates 
Frequent Sailings, Most Complete Itineraries 


Spring-Summer, 1924 


One of the oldest Travel O ions in the 
world, 49 years of satisfactory experience with the 
traveling public and permanent offices in Europe 

x Fess i assure our clients many advantag 
in brilliant colors, 144 Tiles, 116 Counters, Racks, Our Tours have no equal—the personal attention 
we give each Tour guarantees the best of service. 
Send for “Book H” for Details and Rates 
‘tive box, sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. ANNUAL MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
ida 25 cents extra.) The most remarkable January 29, 1925—New CUNARD S. S. ''SCYTHIA™ 
ever offered for this fascinating, intereste \ 
é ateen Mah Jong Table Covers, with dragon de- FRANK TOURIST CO. 
signs, 16 pockets, colored stitched, special pric X . 
mailed prepaid together with Mah Jong Set for $2.50. 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., Desk 12, 219 S. 15th St., Phila. 582 Market St., San Francisco 
110 West 40th Street Now York City Paris Est. 1875 London 


breth said: “My wife always goes with 
me, if possible, when I start on a new job, 
to get information and impressions at 
first hand. Then, when reports come in 
from me or from my engineers, it is her 
task to dissect, analyze, and summarize 
them in a constructive way. 

“T remember how we worked together 
on the hardest job we have ever had. I 
had taken a contract with a company in 
Rhode Island to improve its methods of 
assembling braiders, a rather complicated 
machine used in making shoe strings and 
similar goods. 

“After getting into the work I found 
that the assembling was very well han- 
dled. It was taking some of the com- 
pany’s men a year just to learn that 
particular job; and they had developed 
really wonderful speed and skill. Every- 
body said I would find it impossible to 
improve on their methods—and maybe I 
would have found it impossible, if it 
hadn’t been for Mrs. Gilbreth. 

“We began by making motion pictures 
of the men at work, and found that they 
were not only using different methods, but 
were losing time and wasting energy. By 
this study we were able to determine the 
most efficient motions and arrangement of 
materials in the sequence that would 
cause least delay. 

“When we began, the men were assem- 
bling eighteen machines a day; when we 
had finished showing them our way, they 
were assembling sixty-six. Throughout 
that experience, the remarkable way in 
which Mrs. Gilbreth divided the subjects 
into their classifications, so that we could 
see just what our problems really were, 
added materially to our success.” 


ILBRETH has five rules by which one 
can estimate himself and make the 
best use of his powers. 

“These rules will seem very simple, 
perhaps,” said Mr. Gilbreth; “but when 
applied honestly and thoroughly, they 
often have the most astonishing results. 

“At the very outset you should look for 
your weak spots. Until you have done 
that you cannot begin to correct the 
deficiencies. Whatever a man finds out 
about himself by this personal survey he 
should put in writing as a means of check- 
ing up progress later. 

“What is your ambition? What would 

ou like to do more than anything else? 
Par that down. 

“Now ask yourself what are the things 
you do well, and what are the things you 
can’t do. Write these down, and also all 
the things you can think of that you must 
be able to do if you are to realize your 
ambitions. If you don’t know enough 
about the inside difficulties of the job you 
aspire to, go and ask the man who does, 
the man whose success you would like to 
emulate. Write down what he says. 

“Guided by these things, make a 
record for yourself of just where you are 
now—how far you are from your goal. 
Enumerate the things you have to do to 
reach that goal. What things must you 
study to be able to reach it? What books 
must you read to fill in the empty spaces 
of your knowledge about your future 
work? What kind of people should you 
associate with to get practical informa- 
tion about the thing you want to do? 
Make an estimate of what you can do in a 
year’s time toward fitting yourself for the 
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place you have chosen. During the year 
consult this memorandum continually as 
a guide to your activities, and at the end 
of a year sheet up to see how far you’ve 
got. 

“T remember that when I was just 
starting, my contractor-employer told me 
to keep a notebook and to put in it every 
day what I had learned. Nothing com- 
pares with this method in teaching a man 
to analyze and measure things as he goes 
along. 


“TOTS of people seem to be afraid to 
take the attitude of a learner, but if a 
man is going to get anywhere he will have 
to huirhble himself enough to ask questions 
of those who know more than he does. 

“And don’t throw this information 
away after you get it. Write it down, and 
then study carefully what it means to you. 
Don’t be afraid af gathering information 
because it is a long way ahead of your 
needs. Cut out from newspapers and 
magazines things that interest you and fit 
in with your work, and file them so you 
can get at the subjects easily. 

hare always advised the men who 
are working for me to cultivate the habit 
of carrying a book that fits the pocket. 
When your book is better than the com- 
pany you are in, read it. But if your 
company is as good as or better than the 
book, listen to what they have to say, as 
you can read the book any time.” 

“There is one thing that ought to be 
impressed upon every man and woman. A 
genuine appetite for the job will over- 
come ppp E m Se Neca or 
fate can sef against you. Ten years ago, 
when I was installing management in a 
big industrial plant of the Middle West, I 
came across a machinist. . He was ambi- 
tious, and I soon found that his great 
desire was to become a consulting engineer 
in management. 

“From every standpoint it seemed an 
impossible hope. He had a clubfoot and 
had to wear a built-up shoe; he was not 
strong physically; and the work he 
wanted to undertake required long hours, 
intense concentration, and much travel- 
ing. Moreover, this man was small in 
stature and not at all impressive, which 
would handicap him in obtaining consult- 
ing work. He had some education, but 
no special training in English or in public 
speaking—a necessary part of the work, 
as he would have to address large audi- 
ences of employees and managers. He 
had received no engineering training 
at all, had traveled very little, and had 
not had even the home advantages that 
would make it easy for him to take part 
in social life. 

“He knew that he was handicapped; 
but, to what extent, he never had real- 
ized until at my suggestion he made a 
careful survey of himself. There, under 
the heading of his advantages, was one 
thing—his consuming desire to do the 
work. 

“<All right,’ he said; ‘that only shows 
me just what I’m up against!’ 

“He trained himself to write and to 
speak. He studied how to conserve and 
make the most of his physical strength. 
He took a course in engineering at night. 
He rose from one position to another 
in the organization he was with when I 
‘first knew him. Then he entered the 
employ of an established engineer, and 
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Each Day is 
A Glorious Adventure 


in this perfect summerland 


O you know a vacation land 
where the days bring end- 
less variety—where noday’s 

activities are like those of the next? 
Here is such a section. In South- 
ern California each hour, if you 
choose, will provide new sights 
and new activities. Nota moment 
of monotony. Complete 
change—that’s what 
makes a real vacation. 
And the days are made 
for sport, the nights for 
sleep. Note the average 
mean temperatures for 
forty-seven years as re- 
ended by the United 
States Weather Bureau ina 
central city of this district: 


47. JOS os cecsiwetereepe . 66 degrees 
47 Julys... ++.70 degrees 
47 Augusts,........ + +71 degrees 
47 Scprembers, ....ccscccceuereses 69 degrees 


It’s rainless, too, in summer. 
You spend your waking hours in 
` outdoor sports, the finest you have 
ever known. Fish for hundred- 
pound fighters of the sea or for 
game trout in mountain brooks. 
Sun yourself for hours on a sandy 
beach with frequent swims in the 
white-topped breakers. 


Play golf on sporty courses. Ten- 
nis courts are everywhere. Bridle 
paths lead up the mountain sides, 
into canyons or through the rolling 
meadows. Hike where you will. 


Nearby sources of raw material, an unmatched year- 

1 clim the cheapest hydro-electric power in 
, and contented, happy workers have brought 
an amazing industrial growth here with untold opportu- 


nities for manufacturers and investors. 
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ALL-YEAR CLUB or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 105, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


round vacation possibilities in Southern California. 
NUE a 55s 50d xa aas 


a E n ETIP FAT RE E e AN. 


Camp in a wilderness. Sail before a 
fresh sea breeze. Or just loaf. 

Four thousand miles of paved 
boulevards lead to a thousand 
wonders in this land. Strange 
sights, rare beauties like those 
you'veheard about in foreignlands. 

There’s acrescent beach, encircled 
by mountains, at Santa Barbara. 
There’s a desert like Sahara. 
Great groves of oranges, walnuts 
and olives are strange and inter- 
esting. Giant trees, vast wilder- 
nesses, lofty peaks, snow-clad in 
June—each holds untold charm. 

There are palm-lined drives 
with palatial homes, deep set in 
velvet lawns. Gardens are filled 
with gorgeous blossoms from 
many lands. 

Mile high mountain lakes are 
like jewels in green forat settings. Spanish 
missions join our day with those of heroic 

i who first brought civilization to this 
and. 

Everything is new and unusual. This 
summerland is unlike any place you've ever 
known. Come now and see it. You'll find 
your greatest vacation in this section. And 
its cost will be just what you choose to 
make it. 

Special summer round trip railroad rates, 
from May to October, offer an extra induce- 
ment, for you can make the complete jour- 
ney for little more than one way usually 
costs. So you can come. You can realize the 
ambition you have always had to see this 
land. Plan now for your finest summer. 

Ask your railroad ticket agent or send 
the coupon for additional information. Then 
spend two weeks or two months in this 
wonderland and return with new vigor, 
new energy, rested and cager for another 
year's activities. 
All- Year Club 
of Southern 
California 


Please send me full information about the summer and year- 
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somethir 
new this 
summer, 


cP orado 


Arizona-New Mexico Rockies 
and your National Parks — 
Santa Fe superior service and 
scenery, plus Fred meals 
-your assurance of a delight- 
ful trip- 


| W.J.BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. San ystem 
i 1127 Railway Exchange. Chicago, Il. 

Please send me Santa Fe picture folders 
CALIFORNIA PICTURE-BOOK, COLORADO 
SUMMER, “GRAND CANYON OUTINGS” 
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reached a high position in that organiza- 
tion. To-day, after ten years of intense 
effort, he is an engineer in business for 
himself and succeeding in the community 
where he began life as a boy.” 


O PICTURE of the Gilbreths would be 
complete without some indication of the 
fascinating way in which this father and 
mother are training their eleven children. 
To some extent the home is organized as 
an industrial community. Gilbreth has 
constituted himself a sort of municipal 
employer; the children are the employees. 
Work is done by contract only. When the 
lawn is to be raked, wood cut for the fire- 
places, or fruit gathered, a notice, in for- 
mal engineering terminology, that bids are 
to be received, is posted on the bulletin 
board. The notice states within what 
period the children must submit the bids, 
and reserves the right to reject any and 
all bids if the terms offered are not satis- 
factory. Those who don’t submit bids 
reasonable enough to get work find them- 
selves without any spending money! 

Recently, Gilbreth opened bids on a 
contract fot chopping down a pear tree 
and cutting up the wood. Nobody 
wanted this job; but out of courtesy, as 
contractors sometimes do, the children 
submitted bids—and the lowest was ten 
dollars! It had been assumed by the 
children that if all bids were too high, the 
job would go to the man-of-all-work about 
the place. Instead, however, it was an- 
nounced that the bids were rejected, and 
that new ones would be received up to a 
certain date. 

Thereupon the associated contractors 
discussed the situation. They perceived 
that there might be danger of having to 
do the work for nothing unless some rea- 
sonable figure was given. It was decided 
that Frank should be the goat. When the 
bids were opened, his previous ten-dollar- 
offer had been reduced to two, and he got 
the job. 

All the Gilbreth children use the type- 
writer, and write by the touch system fast- 
er than they can by longhand. Instead 
of letters to their many uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and to their grandparents, the 
children send a typewritten magazine. It 
is called “The Ambidextrous Magazine,” 
a name given by the children because 
they had heard their father say “ambi- 
dextrous” meant “with both hands.” 
But this magazine, when it started, was 
written by all hands, including the father 
and mother. 

Some time after the magazine was 
founded, the board of editors appealed to 
Father and Mother not to be so “high- 
brow,” as their stuff was not always 
comprehensible. When, after this re- 
quest, the parental contributions did not 
improve, hey were heartlessly rejected. 

“Your contributions,” said the chil- 
dren, “are simply not interesting.” 

Since then, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbreth have 
been getting out a magazine of their own,. 
which is distributed to the same private 
circle as the children’s. 

“All the boys,” said Mr. Gilbreth, 
‘will have an engineering education— 
including, however, more general science 
than most engineers think necessary—so 
that, when the time comes, they will be 
able to choose their vocations wisely, in 
| accord with their aspirations and fitness.” 
“The thing that delights us as a family 


Friendly Hint 


Concerning Your Visit 


HE biggest disappointment of 

traveling is the stiff, uninviting 
formality ofa large hotel instead of 
thecomfortable**hominess’’ every- 
one enjoys so well, 

Because we realize that disap- 
pointment, we have developed a 
MecAlpin staff whose motto is 
“Serve every guest so faithfully 
and so well that he will look forward 
to his next visit.” Your wants are 
fulfilled with quiet, respectful dili- 
gence. Courtesy and kindness mark 
every service. 

R. Arthur L. Lee personally 

will be glad to greet any of 

his guests, and with the unequalled 

McAlpin equipment and cuisine at 

your disposal, your visit will be a 
most happy experience. 

As an indication of our good will, 
we will gladly send you, when making 
your reservation, a handy, up-to-date 
colored service map showing all subway, 
“L” and surface stations in the City. 
Ask for map A. M. 


Arthur L Managing D 


"Me Center of Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 


Hok(MAhsin 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


lec, 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 ; 62 da, 

$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for other aaa 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
Tia aa 


36 Old World Citieson theSame T. 
that takes you to Paris, London ad 


the Mediterranean 
orior tours for as little as ArT OS days of delightful 
cavel. nger tours up to 100. Write t y 
_ booklet L-4 Sailings from May to Sept. Ay Ee 
GATES TOURS— Founded 1892 
*' World Travel at Moderate Coat"* 
225 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. London, Paris, Rome 


By Selling Fine Candies 
Watet 
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is the newest, dainty réectaneulee 
year white guld-filled case. Bx 
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HOME SUPPLY COMP; 
133 Duane St., Dept. $46, New York Cy 
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Adventure! 


You can revel in life in the open— 
on horseback — in camp; have ad- 
venture in its most alluring form— 
clear out of the tourist rut. Enjoy 
the fascination of the Great Pacific 
Northwest. You can experience the 
thrills of which others have written 
in the great 


Pacific 
Northwest 


It’s the place for a real vacation (and at 
a cost amazingly low!) Plenty of fish- 
ing — hunting — swimming. Mountain 
camps. Splendid horses. Guides who 
are regular fellows and trails whose 
beauty beggars description. 


This wonderful country affords a 
variety of accommodations to suit all 
tastes; Ranches, Camps, Mountain Inns 
or Splendid Hotels. 


*86 


May 15 to September 30 
Chicago to North Pacific Coast 


Round 
Trip 


Seattle is also the Gateway to Rugged 
Alaska and the Colorful Orient. 


Stop at 


Yellowstone Park 


Opens June 20 
“In Gardiner; Out Cody” 


Write me if you are interested in a per- 
sonally conducted, all-expense tour of 
this region. Let me plan a real trip. 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
947 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern 
PacificRy. 


**2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 
435 


more than anything else,” said Mrs. Gil- 
breth, “is to pack into the touring car— 
yes, it holds the thirteen of us!—and put 
off, as soon as summer comes, for what 
Mr. Gilbreth calls our shack at Nantucket. 
There we all live in bathing suits. A 
swim early in the morning, a change from 
wet suits into dry ones, then breakfast— 
and bathing suits for the rest of the day. 
There is no dressing up, no social func- 
tion of any kind. We live like Indians, 
only I suppose the children would say 
that Indians didn’t have to continue their 
lessons under the tutelage of their mother 
in the summer time! 

“A good many women have said to me, 
‘Aren’t you lucky that your husband lets 
you go right on with him in his work! I 
wish I had been able to do that with my 
husband!’ 

“Of course, I am lucky. Frank did 
welcome me into his profession in the 
most cordial and helpful way. I have not 
tried to make a career for myself, but 
simply to work with him. I believe that 
many men and women would solve the 
greatest of their life problems if they 
would try working together, as we have.” 


The Most Interest- 
ing Family I Ever 
Knew 
Prize Contest Announcement 
THE story of the Gilbreths, which you 


have just finished, must have made 
you think of many interesting families 
you have known. Whether your ac- 
quaintance is wide or limited, whether it 
is among the distinguished or the obscure, 
you are bound to have met a number of 
remarkable households. Which is the 
most interesting one of them all? Your 
own? The family of some relative? Of 
a friend? Make your choice, and then 
write a vivid account of the one you have 
selected. What is its size? Why has this 
family attracted your attention? What 
does the father do? The mother? The 
children? What is its background, and its 
present environment? 

In a letter of not over 400 words give 
us a clear picture of this household. Write 
definitely so that others may get a clear, 
helpful message. 

For the best letter we offer the fol- 
lowing prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes 
May 20th. Winning letters will appear 
in the August issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
Macazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest and any 
enclosure cannot be returned; so you must 
make a copy of your contest letter and of 
any enclosures, if you want to preserve 
them. 

Manuscripts and inquiries not con- 
nected with the contest must be sent 
under separate cover to the Editor of 

| Tue American MAGAZINE. 


Your fill 
of thrills az 


Bungalow Camps 


Not a dull day from June 15 to 


September 15... You’ll know what 
life is when you reach one of these 
camps at French River, Nipigon, 
and Lake of the Woods—each in a 
country famous for fish... You’ll 
not lack for thrills and good com- 
pany. 

Have you ever seen jade June 
twilights, lingering over a Northern 
lake. Have you ever wanted two 
blankets in August? You’ll have 
plenty of blankets in these delight- 
ful camps with rustic bungalows, 
and community houses where you 
take your meals, all at very reason- 
able rates. 


For full information see the nearest Canadian 
Pacific agent. 


Offices everywhere. In New York at 44th and 
Madison Ave. 


In Chicago, Straus Building, Michigan Avenue 
and Jackson Boulevard. 


In San Francisco at 675 Market St. 


Canadian 
Pacific 
It Spans the World 
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Today banks give 
this positive protection: 


s1O000°° 


insurance against check raisers 
as an added service 


The check raiser need 
hold no menace for you, 
today. 

Thousands of banks now 
give insured checks, pro- 
tecting you against ‘‘raised 
check” loss or embarrass- 
ment. 

These checks aresupplied 
in the regular way, by your 
bank, without cost to you. 

It is not necessary to use 
mechanical or chemical 
devices — just write your 
checks with ink. 

They are yours for the 
asking. Tell your bank you 
want this Positive Protec- 
tion now. 

Inoneyear,itisestimated, 
check crooks cost thiscoun- 
try more than fifty million 
dollars. Someone loses, this 
way, every 334 minutes! 


Triple safety 


Simply, effectively, 
Super-Safety INSURED 
Checks deter the check 
raiser. Positively protect 
you from loss. They in- 
stantly expose acid, knife 
or rubber erasure—made of 
the world’s ‘‘safest’’ paper. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Each check protected b 
the William J. Burns world- 


wide detective organiza- ay 
tion. 9. 
Finally, $1,000.00 in- } 


surance protects you from 
loss by fraudulent altera- 
tion. This insurance is car- 
ried by the HARTFORD 
ACCIDENT & INDEM- 
NITY COMPANY, one of 
America’s strongest com- 
panies. It enjoys an envi- 
able and national reputa- 
tion for the prompt pay- 
ment of all just claims. It 
has over $19,000,000 in as- 
sets. Itis associated with the 
“old-line” HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, which has been in 
business over 113 years. 


FREE 


Book of interest- 
ing stories by the 
famous William 
J. Burns. Send 
coupon. 


Ask about these checks 
at your bank. 


Free, a book 
by Burns 

William J. Burns has 
had amazing adventures 
with check raisers. We have 
secured, and had privately 
printed, a book of these 
stories. If you will mail the 
coupon below, we'll glad- 
ly send a copy, free. 


Trust 
Your 
Bank 


Pay By Check! 


It is the modern way to 
handle funds — because 
it saves time and money, 
It gives you an exact 
record of what you pay 
our, climinates mistakes 
in amount and embar- 
rassment or loss. It aids 
intelligent operation of 
your “budget,” always 
shows where you stand. 


World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Bank Checks 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


Denver 
MAIL THIS 


BURNS’ BOOK FREE 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 305 
5950 So. State Street, Chicago 


Fill in and mail to above address for free copy of Burns’ 
book—*‘Storics of Check Raisers.” 


Your Bonk ainn 


Use margin if necessary. 


An Architect Who 
Delights in Doing 
What “Can’t Be 


Done” 
one 
(Continued from page 28) 


Yale, where he made an arrangement with 
a New Haven jeweler to illustrate news- 
paper advertisements, and thus earned a 
part of his expenses. 

“When I was graduated from Yale,” he 
told me, “I wanted to be an illustrator or 
painter, but my father out-argued me on 
that point. That was in 1893, the year 
of the World’s Fair in Chicago. I had a 
friend out there, who invited me to visit 
him, and I went, intending to stay for a 
week and then come home and look for a 
job. The whole scheme and the buildings 
fascinated me so much that I stayed a 
month, studying them, and asking ques- 
tions about them.” 

The love of architecture developed in 
him while he was in Chicago, and when he 
came back East he knew what he was 
going to do. 

Finding a position in the office of Car- 
rere and Hastings, a distinguished New 
York firm of architects, Mr. Barber was 
surprised, he says, to learn that architects 
are not made in a day. 

“T found I was not even the beginnings 
of an architect, but an office boy.” 

One of his duties was to replace books 
in the firm’s library each evening, but 
this turned out to be a fine thing, for he 
studied those books. At the same time he 
was taking a course at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

“T had no idea my employers were pay- 
ing any attention to me,” he went on, 
“until one day Mr. Hastings called me 
into his office, talked with me, and sug- 
gested that I go to Paris and study at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. I wanted to go, 
but had no money. He told me that any- 
thing could be done if it was important 
enough to justify the effort.” 

«Don't be scared off by what seems 
impossible,’ he said; and I’ve always 
remembered that advice.” 

The upshot of the conversation was that 
young Berber went to Paris, lived in a 
room six flights up, tutored in off hours, 
and took the architectural course at the 
Beaux Arts school. 


'THREE years after beginning his studies 
he was awarded a diploma by the French 
Government, setting a new record for the 
time required to complete the course. He 
won nine French government medals for 
meritorious work in design. 

Returning to the United States he 
worked in several offices, among them 
Lord and Hewlett’s, Cass Gilbert’s, and 
Carrere and Hastings’s. In 1900 he en- 
tered private practice under his own name, 
and since then has continued to practice 
alone. 

During the first year of his independent 
work the National Park Bank, in Lower 
Broadway, New York, decided to enlarge 
its banking room, and allowed him to 
submit a scheme along with other archi- 
tects. It was an important job, and most 
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young architects would have hesitated to 
tackle it. But Mr. Barber was not afraid 
of the difficulties. 

“Are you here representing your father?” 
one of the directors asked, when he saw 
a young man, scarcely thirty, offering to 
do such a big task. 

“Tm representing myself,” Mr. Barber 
replied, and proceeded to explain what he 
purposed to do. The bankers liked his 
idea, and employed him. That job started 
him on his career. 

One day recently I was chatting with 
him over the luncheon table. e had 
been talking of things in general, and then 
the conversation turned to his work. 

“What more can a man ask of his job,” 
he said, “than that it should give him a 
living, offer a chance for service, be al- 
ways inspiring, and call for new ideas, new 
experiences, new knowledge and growth? 
Every day I am thrown with men who 
make more money than I do, who have 
more of the things people generally asso- 
ciate with pleasure; but I wouldn’t trade 
places with any of them. My job is never 
dull; I’m always meeting new people, and 
every time I put up a new building I have 
to solve new problems.” 

A feature of his work that especially 
appeals to him is the fact that he must 
look into the future. When he is asked 
to design a building for a business, he 
must know the past record of that busi- 
ness, its present status, and its probable 
future. 

“Look back,” he said, “and learn les- 
sons from the past; look around you and 
see what the present means; then look 
ahead and plan for growth. That’s the 
only sane plan for life.” 


IS practice of looking ahead is illus- 

trated admirably in the Travelers’ 
Insurance building, at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, which Mr. Barber designed in three 
succeeding sections. The first structure 
was put up in 1907 for 482 employees, 
and a business in proportion. But when 
he designed that building he provided 
for its expansion. 

One day the president of the company 
asked about the spacing of the columns in 
the structure. ` 

“Tve spaced those columns,” said Mr. 
Barber, “so that they will fit when the 
building 1s extended around the entire 
block.” - 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry about that 
now,” replied the president. ‘This build- 
ing will hold us for a good many years to 
come.” 

But within six years the original build- 
ing was too small, so the second part of the 
company’s home office was put up; and 
this time there were 955 employees to be 
given office space. In 1919 the building 
was enlarged to cover the whole block, 
and the great granite tower, 585 feet high, 
was completed. The reason for the spac- 
ing of the columns was then obvious. The 
total personnel of the company at that 
time in its home office was over forty-two 
hundred. In 1921 still another office 
building was needed, and that was built 
across the street with a bridge and a tun- 
nel connecting it with the main structure, 
which is one of the largest buildings in 
the world devoted to a single business. 

“To keep one’s mind open is hard at 
times, but you've got to keep it open if 
youaretogrow,” Mr. Barberwenton. “I’ve 
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learned a lot from people who were not 
supposed to know what they were talking 
about. Once I was employed to design 
a residence for a client who had a wise old 
butler. He told me to talk with the butler 
about some sort of pantry sink arrange- 
ment he had concocted. Taid so, and out 
of that conversation grew the construc- 
tion of a new kind of two-compartment 
pantry sink, one side for washing and the 
other for rinsing. 

“That incident sounds trifling. In it- 
self it is trifling. But it shows the good 
that comes from keeping one’s mind open 
to ideas from others. And you must keep 
your eyes open too.” 

By keeping his eyes open, Mr. Barber 
was able to build for the Hartford 
“Times” one of the most extraordinary 
of newspaper homes. Soon after he was 
employed to do this work he heard that 
the old Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, in New York, known as Doctor 
Parkhurst’s church, was to be demolished 
to make way for a business building. The 
edifice had been designed by Stanford 
White, and was a masterpiece. 

Mr. Barber conceived the idea of using 
the fine columns, the beautiful terra cotta 
work, the marble and the brick from the 
church in the newspaper building. So he 
purchased the columns and other parts he 
wanted, shipped them to Hartford, and 
there used them as the artistic nucleus 
for the new building. 

Imagination is still another thing his 
work demands. When the Pan-American 
Exposition was held at Buffalo, New York, 
the International Paper Company asked 
him to design an exhibit. The word 
“paper” suggested to him the word 
“papyrus,” a material used in old Egypt 
for writing. So “papyrus” suggested 
Egypt, and that suggested an Egyptian 
temple. 

It doesn’t seem possible to take rol!'s 
and folds and packages of paper and con- 
struct with them a beautiful miniature 
temple; but that is what was done, and 
the design was awarded both the gold 
medal and the silver medal. 


“TELL me,” I said, “what goes into 
some of the costly residences: What 
do they have that we never see in an 
ordinary house?” 

“Some of the finer residences,” replied 
Mr. Barber, “of course are large enough 
for hotels. One we planned has one 
hundred and fourteen rooms, twenty- 
eight of them for servants. There are 
twenty-three baths in that house. We 
often design bowling . alleys, squash 
courts, elevators, and once we built a 
complete theatre in a dwelling. 

“One of my clients Kantel a shower- 
room eight feet square, with a sunken 
space in the floor so that water could ac- 
cumulate. The walls of the room are of 
marble, and the door is plate glass. The 
shower head is so large that the owner can 
get inside the room, turn the faucet and 
enjoy a fine rainstorm; and, if he wants 
to, he can lie down in a little lake on the 
floor. 

“ Another of my clients told me that it 
always irritated him to wait for his bath- 
tub to fill. 

“*How long do you think it ought to 
take a bathtub to fll?’ I asked him. 

“‘ About twenty seconds,’ he replied, 
and we put a whale of an intake and over- 
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flow pipe in the tub, so that it actually 
will fil in about twenty seconds. 

“One of our most delightful jobs was 
the building of a miniature farm out of 
a ten-acre quicksand marsh. A client 
owned a fine country estate; but he 
wanted a little farm too, and, except this 
marsh, there was no available land near 
his home. I suggested that we might 
reclaim it. 

“I doubt it,’ he said, ‘but go ahead 
and try.’ 

“First, a network of drain pipes was 

ut into the quicksand and muck. 

hrough the Saddle of the property ran 
the bed of an old brook. We lowered the 
bed of this brook and built little dams at 
odd distances, to hold the new brook 
always full of water. The large trunk 
drains were led into the brook and their 
ends were hidden with boulders. In some 
places we criss-crossed fir trees to make a 

illage under the marsh, in order to get a 
REE ot ae for building. Over these, and, 
in fact, pretty well over the entire marsh, 
we put dirt hauled from a hill not far 
away. This we plowed into the black, 
over-fertile earth of the swamp. With the 
ground made ready, we began the land- 
scape work. The brook was running 
nicely, but it wasn’t pretty. The place 
needed a more natural look, so we hauled 
in stones, scattering them about where 
they would look best; built little bridges 
and lanted the banks informally. 

«Phen we brought some huge tree 
stumps and buried them, except for a foot 
or two. That was to give the appearance 
of age to the spot. In the end we had a 
fine tile park, with fair-sized trees grow- 
ing init, with a brook tumbling over 
rocks, and with stumps covered with moss, 
looking as if they had always been right 
there. 

“Soon after the place was completed 
a friend of the owner was walking with 
him through the plot. The visitor didn’t 
know that all he saw was hand-made. 

“*You know,’ he said, ‘your architect 
did a pretty good job; but why in thunder 
did you let him cut down the big trees, 
leaving only these little ones?’”’ 


R. BARBER has won many impor- 
tant competitions, one of the more 
famous being ‘forthe projected new Depart- 
ment of Justice Building, in Washington. 
“Every building,” he told me, “whether 
it’s a factory, a home, a garage, church, 
or an office building, ought to be put up 
to fit in with what is around it. Cities 
would be beautiful if that plan were 
followed. 

“Our country has been so busy trying 
to keep up with its commercial and in- 
dustrial growth that it hasn’t had much 
time to think of anything except utility. 
We've been like a fast-growing boy, al- 
ways bursting out of one suit of clothes 
belote he can get another one made. 

“A curious thing about the kind of 
architecture we are developing is that it 
runs contrary to the hustle and driving 
energy of the country. The day of the 
fussy house is past. We are going in for 
straight lines, reposeful effects, and for 
simplicity in general. We are learning 
that beauty and simplicity go hand in 
hand. 
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grow from the ground up; it must have an 
indigenous quality. As long as we try to 
imitate the Old World, and get our no- 
tions of houses from people who travel 
abroad, we are throwing an obstacle in the 
way of an architecture of our own.” 

or fifteen years Mr. Barber taught 
design to draftsmen in what was known 
as the Atelier Donn Barber. Many of his 
students won scholarships which took 
them abroad, and many of them are well- 
known architects to-day, practicing on 
their own account. 

“It doesn’t make any difference what 
you do,” he told me, “it’s how you do it. 

ry to elevate the public’s opinion of your 
work. No man is as big as the work he is 
in; he’s just a little part of it, and he will 
rise or fall with his vocation. If you 
didn’t have any faith in the banking sys- 
tem, you wouldn’t trust an individual 
bank, would you? 

“Suppose an architect designs a sorry 
building. It stands there to lower the 
public’s opinion of architects; but if he 
puts upa bine building, it is a credit to his 
profession. A man might be the greatest 
architect of all time, but what good would 
his talent be if people didn’t believe in 
architects? 

“It is a rule in my office that when a 
job is finished, it must be put to sleep. 

y that, I mean it must be done so well 
that we'll never hear of it again, unless 
somebody wants to say something pleas- 
ant about it. That same rule applies to 
every other kind of work, too. Pat your 
job to sleep, and yov’ll be free to go on 
about another one. A job, large or small, 
should never be considered a task—it’s an 
opportunity, a privilege.” 


His Career as a 
Chemist Began with 
a Bang 


(Continued from page 34) 


day on I was a chemist. I could see, hear, 
or think of nothing but chemistry. 

“By the time I was thirteen I had a 
laboratory of my own and spent most of 
my spare time in it. My parents opposed 
me at first. They wanted me to be a doc- 
tor and, besides, I was continually filling 
the house with strange, horrible, stifling 
odors. There was a feeling in the family 
that it was only a question of time before 
I either poisoned them or blew them up. 
They had some grounds for their fears. 
Looking back, I shudder to think what 
we escaped, for I was a diligent experi- 
menter, and one cannot stumble far into 
chemistry without bumping into some- 
thing that will explode. I do not know 
why they let me go on, but they did. Not 
only that, but once they were convinced 
that I was going to be a chemist and not 
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a doctor they gave both moral and finan- 
cial support to my laboratory.” 

Doctor Little’s parents sent him to New 
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We think of a scientist as being clois- 
tered and out of touch with practical af- 
fairs. Most of them used to be, and the 
old-style chemist thought it derogatory 
to his professional standing to “commer- 
cialize” his knowledge. Doctor Little re- 
fused to think of himself that way—he 
did not see why his scientific attainments 
could not be made serviceable in every- 
day business. And in time he established 
his point, both with scientists and with 
business men. He is not only the consult- 
ant of many of the largest corporations 
in the world, but also he has been presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society, 
and to-day his viewpoint is generally ac- 
cepted. fein men, however, would have 
had the day-to-day courage to win such 
a fight. 

“My first job was, I think, the hardest 
one I ever had,” he went on. “A company 
at Rumford, just outside of Providence, 
Rhode Island, had set up a mill to make 
paper by the sulphite process. This 
method had been discovered by the noted 
chemist, Benjamin Tilghman, in Philadel- 
phia, in 1867, but he had gone into it only 
on a small scale, and then the process had 
been taken over and developed commer- 
cially by the Swedes and Germans. 

“This mill in Rhode Island was the first 
to try to use the process commercially in 
the United States, and was in charge of a 
Swedish inventor and a German engineer. 
The officers and the board of directors 
knew absolutely nothing about paper- 
making or about chemistry. They had 
merely put some money into the scheme 
in the hope of getting more out than they 
put in. 

“They thought they ought to employ 
somebody who knew a little about chem- 
istry, but they were conservative about 
the value of a chemist on the premises. 
Th: id not fully realize that paper is a 
chemical product, and that every step in 
its making has to be controlled by chem- 
ists. To-day every paper mill has its 
laboratory and staff of chemists. When 
I applied for the job the president offered 
me two dollars a day. He would not so 
far commit himself as to hire me by the 
week; and also he stipulated that, in ad- 
dition to being an ornament as a chemist, 
I must do some real work clerking. 


“ALMOST coincidentally with my ar- 
rival, although not because of it, the 
wedish inventor and the German engineer 
ot into a row with the president and left 
the place flat. Of course the plant had to 
shut down. The board of directors held 
a solemn meeting and, as I seemed to be 
[heir only resource, they called me in. 
| “‘Do you know how to run this place?’ 
asked one of them. 
» “‘No,’ I answered; ‘I have been here 
less than a week and it is all new to me. 
ou ought to get someone with expe- 
rience.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ replied the director testily. 
‘If we knew of anyone else we shouldn’t 
be asking you. But are you willing to see 
what you can do?” 

» “Well, I answered, ‘I can learn how 
to run it; but you must give me a little 
time.’ 

““All right. You're superintendent. 
Go ahead.’ 

“T left the office as superintendent, a 
ittle scared, because I was only twenty- 

ne, the youngest man in the plant, and 
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An Expert Tells 
How to Judge 


Investments 
By S. T. Hemingway 


The question most frequently asked me 
by investors is “How Can I Be sure that 
my money is absolutely Safe?” 


The only positive rule for safety is the 
reputation and standing of the banking 
house offering the investment for sale. 


A conservative policy over a long period 
of years must be a characteristic of the 
house you select in order to secure perfect 
safety in your investment. Such a reputa- 
tion insures that the house has developed a 
method of investigating and judging in- 
vestments which does not overlook the 
slightest detail which might affect the 
safety of the investment. The security, 
title, earnings, insurance, management and 
a thousand and one details are carefully 
scrutinized by experts. 


Sure Tests of Safety 


One of the investment houses which has 
an enviable record of safety covering 
nearly 39 years has devised eight simple 
tests which, when properly applied, furnish 
a complete and accurate index to the 
safety of every investment. With the aid 
of these tests the most inexperienced inves- 
tor may go about the selection of his invest- 
ments, confident that he is getting as high 
a degree of safety with as good a yield as 
insurance companies and other big corpo- 
rations secure. They show how you may 
select the investment best suited to your 
needs—how you may protect your princi- 
pal against loss or mismanagement. 


The president of this company has in- 
formed me that he will be glad to send 
these tests absolutely free to any inves- 
tor requesting them. No matter what 
class of investments you are making or 
have made, you ought to have these eig ht 
tests. They have prevented loss for thou- 
sands of investors—they may save you, too, 
hundreds of dollars. The request blank 
below is for your convenience. Send to 
George M. Forman & Company, 105 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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I had never had any men under me or 
managed anything, let alone a plant that 
I knew nothing about. At the same time 
I was a good deal pleased, even though 
the appointment had come to me by de- 
fault and the directors had been at some 
pains to explain that fact. 

“To the lay mind, transforming a cord 
of wood into a roll of paper may seem 
mysterious. In a way, it is akin to weav- 
ing. In making cloth the fibers of cotton, 
wool, or silk are twisted into yarn, and 
then woven together. In making paper 
from wood, we first separate and loosen 
the wood fibers either by grinding, or by 
mixing them with chemicals and subject- 
ing them to heat. This latter process is 
called cooking, and results in a wood pulp. 
This pulp is Jepatited on moving screens, 
and the fibers interlace and weave them- 
selves into paper. The process is not only 
complex, but at a dozen or twenty points 
just a shade of variation in treatment 
makes all the difference between good 
paper and poor paper. 


“Not only wasthat first paper mill crude 
according to our present notions, 
but the German engineer had taken with 
him all the records of his own experience. 
None of the workmen knew the theory of 
operation. They had been doing only 
what they had been told, and did not 
know the why of anything. Ten minutes 
after I left the directors’ room, a bulletin 
had been posted announcing my appoint- 
ment. Every man in the place read it, 
and every mother’s son of them struck on 
the instant. I found myself not only with 
a mill about which I knew nothing, but 
with a strike on my hands. It was not 
an encouraging start. 

“I got the men together, and asked 
what the strike was about. Nobody 
seemed to know. I asked them if they 
were not satisfied with their pay. They 
said, of course, their pay was too low; but 
when I inquired how much more they 
wanted, they had to admit that they did 
not know, and that they were not striking 
for more pay. They were just striking, 
it appeared, on general principles. They 
were not overfond of the old superintend- 
ent, but they did not like the idea of hav- 
ing the youngest and newest employee 
suddenly put in complete charge. At that 
particular time men were more plentiful 
than jobs in New England. There seemed 
to be nothing to do but to tell them how I 
felt, so I said something like this: 

“ÉI have been appointed superin- 
tendent, not because I know how to 
manage this mill but because there is no 
one else around here to appoint. The mill 
is shut down now and will stay shut down 
unless I open it. If we do not open now, 
you and I will be out of our jobs. The 

oard of directors can probably find 
another superintendent; but that will take 
time and there will be no work for you in 
the meanwhile. If we pull together, we 
can make this thing go and hold our jobs. 
That is all there is to it. What do you 
say?’ 

“Having had a second thought, the 


men voted unanimously to go back to | 


work. And how we did work! A paper 
mill has to operate day and night. For 
thirty-six hours I never left the plant at 
all, for there was no part of the process 
where the work could go on without in- 
structions, and before I could direct the 
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| business either; 


| comes an entirely different sort of 


men I had to find out for myself what was 
to be done. It was just trial and error, 
trial and error, over and over again 
until we had gained some sort of working 
knowledge. 

“That went on day after day, seven 
days a week, hranei probably fifteen 
hours a day. I would have lived in the 
mill if there had been any place to sleep. 
But gradually we got things under way, 
and began to turn out good paper in pay- 
ing quantities. I was there a year and a 
half, and during the last twelve months 
the company made a profit of eighty 
thousand dollars. 


e MY INTENTION on leaving college 

was to set up as a chemical engineer. 
The job in the paper factory, which began 
at two dollars a day, was paying twenty- 
two hundred dollars a year when I quit. 
It was a good salary then, but would be 
considered small now for a man actin 
as superintendent, general manager, an 
chief chemist of a sulphite mill. 

“Any man who is paid twenty-two 
hundred dollars a year within two years 
of graduating from college is getting about 
twice as much as he should reasonably 
expect. The young man fresh from college 
is just raw material. He has been worked 
over a little, but his college education is 
nothing in itself save a sort of tool. The 
owner has to demonstrate what he can do 
with it. The years spent in college are 
merely foundation material for the work 
to be done afterward, and ordinarily it 
will take a man fully five years after 
graduation to build anything of market 


l| value on the foundation. 


“I was entirely satished with the 
money I was earning; but somehow I have 
never liked a job and a salary. I knew 
perfectly well that I could not immediate- 
ly earn as much as an independent chem- 
ist as I could in the paper mill. Event- 
ually, I thought, I should be able to make 
more working for myself than for anyone 
else; but it was not the money which 
influenced me. 

“A professional man starts to fail the 
moment he permits money to shape his 
career. The surest way for a professional 
man to destroy his usefulness, and there- 
fore eventually to break down his income, 
is to start out hard after money. The pro- 
fessions are not ill paid, but the rewards 
of a successful engineer or chemist are 
only a fraction of the rewards of an equal- 
ly successful business man or banker. 
this is because the professional man is 
paid ordinarily only for what he can do 
himself, and he cannot at the best get a 
great deal of assistance. He could not, 
for instance, very well direct a research 


| laboratory of fifty thousand people. On 
' the other hand, many a business employs 


fifty thousand people. The man looking 
solely for money has no place in the pro- 
fessions. Probably he has no place in 
but that is another 
matter. 
“The real rewards of a chemist are not 
unlike those of the hunter who chases 
ame through the forest and eventually 
Esge it. The man in routine business be- 
erson 
when he gets into the woods. The ekeni 
is always in the woods. He is always 
hunting down some fact of nature. His is 
a mental pleasure—a combination of the 


joys of the chase, the joys of discovery, | 
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and the joys of conquest. And unless a 
man finds this sort of pleasure bubbling 
within himself he ought never to turn to 
chemistry. 

“This is something that any man 
thinking of entering the profession of 
chemistry ought to bear in mind. If his 
ability is mediocre, he will be able to earn 
a living and eventually receive a few 
thousand dollars a year. Positions are 
always open for chemists who can make 
routine investigations. But the best of 
chemists will not get tremendously 
wealthy. The greatest chemists will not 
earn one hundred thousand dollars a year 
—as chemists. There are not half a dozen 
chemists in the world who earn that much. 

“Thousands of business executives 
earn twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
or more, while I greatly doubt if more 
than a hundred, or at the most two hun- 
dred, engineers or chemists earn that out 
of strictly professional practice. Their 
earnings become large only when they 
mix business with professional knowledge 
and become contractors or managers. But 
I am entirely convinced that a chemist of 
any ability at all can at least earn a com- 
fortable living. And, as I have said, he 
will have joys which money cannot buy. 


ai I CHOSE to leave my good job and set 
upasananalytical and consulting chem- 
ist. A friend, named Griffin, decided to 
join forces with me, and we looked around 
for a field for our energies. First we 
thought of setting up in New York; but 
we learned there were already three 
chemists in New York. It did not seem 
possible for any one city to support four 
firms of consulting chemists. That barred 
New York. Boston had only one inde- 
endent chemist and, since most of our 
ives had been spent in or about Boston, 
we opened an office there. Perhaps we 
should not have been so quick about 
deciding to locate in Boston if we had 
known that this other chemist had never, 
in eleven years’ practice, succeeded in 
earning more than six hundred dollars in 
a single year. 

s Chemists were not much thought of 
in those days. The men in business did 
not know that a chemist could play a 
highly important part in buying, selling, 
and manufacturing. The popular con- 
ception of a chemist was a man who could 
make an analysis for anywhere from fifty 
cents to five dollars. And also it was | 
rather generally believed that you could 
get any sort of an analysis you cared to | 
pay for. As a matter of fact, instances of | 
falsifying analyses to satisfy a client were | 
extremely rare even then, and to-day | 
are looked upon as criminal. Yet in the 
old days the ordinary analysis was just" 
as apt to be wrong as right, because few" 
chemists had the proper apparatus to | 
make it possible for them to do their work | 
well: They were not paid enough tol 
enable them to get the facilities. The 
public did not think much of chemists. 4 
and chemists did not think much off 
themselves. 

“To-day we are in the age of chemistry. | 
Take just a few of the larger chemical 
discoveries in terms of dollars and cents. 
The invention of the Bessemer process for | 
making steel adds from two to three bil- 
lion dollars a year to the wealth of the 
country. It was a chemist who found that} 
cotton seed has food value, and thus put 
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aearly two hundred million dollars a year 
nto the pocket of the cotton grower. The 
liscovery of the cyanide process of gold 
>Xtraction made it possible to develop 
South Africa. All the oil of Ohio was con- 
sidered worthless until a chemist dis- 
covered how to purify it. 

“Had not a long succession of chemists 
2xperimented with and improved the 
ncandescent electric lamp, only a few of 
as could afford to use electricity. Pasteur 
‘ound out how to control an epidemic 
among the silkworms. of France, how 
:© stamp out anthrax among sheep, and 
e also put the making of wine on a scien- 
tific basis. The worth to France of these 
liscoveries has been estimated at a 
zillion dollars. Development and re- 
search in the germ theory have saved 
nore lives than were lost in the Great 
War. It was a chemist who found out 
now to get the Louisiana sulphur up 
through the quicksands to the surface. 

“Practically everything we use to-day 
s the result of chemical investigation. 
The paper of this magazine is a chemical 
product. Not only the dyes in the cloth- 
ng we wear but the whole treatment of 
the cloth itself is a subject of constant 
zhemical study. Roughly speaking, our 
cnowledge to-day is so crude that we 
throw away more wealth than we use. 
In the combustion of coal and natural 
zas, we waste several times as much 
ower as we use. The neglected potential 
values in cereal straw run to hundreds of 
millions a year. It is the function of 
chemistry, through research and experi- 
nentation, to remedy these wastes, and 
thus make living easier and more inter- 
esting for all of us. 

“My partner and I were sufficiently en 
thusiastic about our work to think well 
of ourselves and to insist that we should 
de treated as professional men. We had 
an abiding faith in ourselves, and cer- 
tainly we needed it. In the first year we 
lid a gross business of eighteen hundred 
lollars. Our expenses were twelve hun- 
Ired dollars, leaving a net to be divided 
yetween us of six hundred dollars. Part 
f our job was to keep our friends from 
crowing how little we earned! It was 
ieven years before we were able to draw 
ialaries equal to those we had left behind. 

“And now that everything has so long 
ince passed, I can say that, during the 
irst eleven years of business, the firm and 
ts individual members were constantl 
ind consistently bankrupt. Our liabili- 
les always exceeded our assets. Then my 
vartner died and I carried on alone. 


‘MY BIG difficulty was in convincing 
people that a chemist could make 
vork easier and both save and make 
noney. For instance, a small leather dealer 
‘ame to me about a stain he had been im- 
dorting at eighty-five cents a gallon. The 
nanufacturers announced that they were 
roing to raise the price, and he did not 
‘now what to do. I found that ninety- 
ven per cent of what he had been 
uying was water, and that the other 
ngredient of the stain could be bought 
or five cents. He had been paying eighty 
‘ents a gallon for water no better than he 
ould get out of the faucet in his own 
actory! 
“Another manufacturer was making a 
vater paint out of glue and gypsum. He 
ound a German preparation which was 
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better than glue, but he could not buy it 
tor less than thirty cents a pound, which 
was more than the price of his paint 
| would stand. We found the German prep- 
aration was only casein and lime. This 
man’s factory was in the midst of a dairy 
country, where skim milk could be had 
for next to nothing. We arranged for him 
to make his casein out of skim milk. He 
was able to put out a cheap paint of good 
quality, which brought him in a fortune. 

plant near Boston was stamping 
millions of small metal parts for use by 
other manufacturers. Suddenly their 
customers began to reject more than 
sixty per cent of their output, because of 
warping during heat treatment. 

“We were called to their factory, and 
upon examining their furnaces told them 
at once that they were heating at too high 
a temperature. They protested that the 
work had been constantly checked with 
a pyrometer, or high-temperature ther- 
mometer, and showed us their records. 

“We brought out a standard pyrom- 
eter, proved their instrument to in- 
accurate, gave them the correction, and 
their product at once became satisfactory. 


HE record of what we did in those 
early days as chemists, and what we 
have since done, fills some thousands of 


. ° case files in our library. I have mentioned 

Why the Circus Save the Surface Ceapaten, only the least important of the problems 
iladeiphia. 

we solved. The larger services range 
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out clowa or do without elephants. cellulose industries. They go from liter- 
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floate, our wagons. ' fabricating good paper out of what was 
PAINT pute the punch in the circue. We never finish painting. once waste materials. 


HE circus is a perma- 
nent institution. We 
never get too old to thrill at 


the sight ofthe elephants, Thousands of paint and varnish brushes work winter and sumer. «a But in my early experience, the 
We'd ‘walk a mile for the The beat circus wagone ever built -- and ours are constructed general opinion about chemists coincided 
? A . of the soundest and toughest materisla -- would have but a brief h h f h d fa 
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ee s. traveled half a sillion aia Piee bast ane hapi sunsbine and chemist, and the superintendent wired 
circu rein, alkali and eand, yet etill are in eplendid physical condition. back: 
That’s it—color. The cir- And thie te largely because of three things. “Send one who can play the fiddle, so 
cus satisfies our thirst for Fe we can make him useful.’ 


color. But color, with the 
circus, is not all “looks”. 
See what Ringling Bros. 


“Tt was nip and tuck in those days. 
Ready money was a rare commodity. One 


ane 


PLENTY o of Paint and Varnieb 


and Barnum & Bailey Cir- RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM & BAILEY instance sticks out in my mind. I had 
cus has to say about paint worked out a new bleaching process in 
and varnish: > which I had been able to get a company 


considerably interested. A representative 
: a r i of the company came to see me in my 
P.T. Barnum used to say “the public likes to be fooled.” Barnum was right, if we office—a ten-by-twelve room. I named 
may judge from the way people fool themselves by neglecting to save the sur- | my price and offered him a three-months 
face. Neglect the surface and you lose all. Save the surface and you save all. option for six hundred dollars. I was 
trying to look and talk as though six 

hundred dollars meant nothing in my 
life, when the door opened and a bill, 
collector came in. | 
“He was one of these collectors who | 
cannot be induced to be anything but a 
collector. He was no dissimulator. | 


(a 
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“There were many hard knocks in 
those days, but only once did I decide to 
quit. The gross receipts had worked up 
to three hundred and seventy-five dollars 
a month on what seemed to be a good, 
stable basis—for two paper mills, one in 
Wisconsin and another in Kentucky, had 
each contracted to pay me one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month for a year, and 
seemed satisfied with their service. The 
year had expired, but payment continued 
for several months, and I thought I 
had established a permanent connection; 
when, without a word of warning, both 
companies, on the same day, canceled 
their contracts by wire! That wiped out 
nearly the whole business. 

“It was not in me, I decided, to make a 
go of it on my own. Several good jobs 
were open to me at salaries much higher 
than my income as an independent. There 
did not seem to be any use in buckin 
fate. It was in the late afternoon that îi 
reached this melancholy decision, sitting 
in my little office. But fortunately for me 
I didn’t act in haste. After a good dinner 
with a friend I saw things in another light 
and decides to we it at I’ve never 
ceased to be glad that I didn’t give up. H k h WwW ld h 

Part of phone along in bused lies e too t e or to er 
in simply refusing to quit when it looks 
as if there were nothing else to do. When 


things cannot get any worse they have to Twenty-five years ago a boy 
get better. And I have noticed often that left a little country town to 
failure is only a point of view. It wasn’t 5 : 
long before I found other clients and after find his fortune. He found it. 
being in business fourteen years I was à 
earning fifteen thousand dollars a year Two years ago, when radio 
clear. One solid corporation of honorable : > 

antecedents was paying me twelve thou- was still a novelty, he took a 
sand dollars, which was more than enough | receiving set back to the old 


to cover my organization expenses. 


home and set it up in his 


“(YN a steady fifteen thousand a year I The modern vacuum 
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; felt E ete be safe y pa e tube, used in radio mother’s room. That evening 
then it had never seemed quite right to transmission and 
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zari 7 many other fields, isa 

sable oun Ie wus nt she Bes |panfcesrtie'te She could not follow her boy 
—it was the steadiness which caught me. search Laboratories away from home. But the 
We furnished a house, prepared to live on lbp fiine me- : 

the scale of my income, got married, ga Laboratories arecon- best that the world has to give 
started to Florida on our honeymoon. In | stantl king tode- mes T s x 
Jacksonville I received a wire stating velopand broaden the in MUSIC, in lectures, in ser 


that my twelve-thousand-a-year corpo- 
ration was going out of business, which 
meant that we should have to live on one ; 
fifth of the amount we had counted on. | 

“There were just two things for us to 
do: fold up our tents and live on three 
thousand a year, or go on as we were and | 
make more money. It is not ordinarily 
a good idea to n Eski misfortune. Ít 
never pays to have clients or friends sorry 
for you! My wife and I made a compact 
that we would let only our creditors know 
the state of our finances, and that we 


service of radio. mons—he took back to her. 


bs Bes [ener Law rained men 
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edge we had been. | > y 5 piana 
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Whatever the cause, a May Breath 
tablet instantly combats ie whether in 
the mouth or stomach. It substitutes the 
odor of purity. 

Carry May Breath with you to be safe. 
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eat one. Then your other charms will be 
enhanced by a breath like spring. 


This dainty practice will become a 
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over $325 profit in one day. Slidell and 
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F. E. Mendenhall worked half time 
and made $100 a week. W.E. 
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Wings of Consent 


(Continued from page 33) 


you both all the happiness that’s going.” 

The two men shook hands. “There 
still remains Father,” said Harvey. 

“Rough-and-ready bird, isn’t he?” 
asked Sam with an effort. 

“Ts he? Pd like to get him alone on a 
desert island.” 

Sam met his pal’s eyes. “I’ve got an 
island down in the Sound,” he said 
slowly. “‘It isn’t a desert, but it’s just as 
good. .. . Come back in an hour and PII 
tell you about it.” 

hen his visitor had gone, Sam Fes- 
senden locked the door and slumped into 
his chair; he opened the drawer of his 
desk and for a long time his eyes were 
fixed on a photograph of the vivacious 
Pamela. For a second his gaze left the 
picture, and he caught his own reflection 
in the glass desk top. “That’s you, Sam 
Fessenden,” he thought appraisingly, 
shutting the drawer. But he’s a better 
man than you are—and she loves him— 
and that’s enough for you.” 


UTLEDGE looked like an animated 

thunderhead that evening when he ap- 
peared before his daughter, and his greet- 
ing was a crack of verbal lightning. 

“To the devil with him!” he shouted as 
soon as the chauffeur had vanished. 

“Who is him? And what’s he done?” 
she asked innocently. 

“You know who I mean!” her father 
shouted. “So that’s how you’ve been 
spending your evenings!” 

“That’s how,” she answered, smiling, 
“thanks to you, dear.” 

“Look here, Pam,” said her father, 
adopting a coaxing tone, “what’s this, 
a joke? You can’t be serious about this— 
this—why, he’s a nobody! He hasn’t got 
the spirit of a—a doodle-bug! No man 
that was half a man would have come out 
here to work after hours.” 

“Oh, you silly,” she laughed; “he came 
out to see me.” 

“You gotta promise me one thing,” 
said Rutledge fiercely. “You won’t run 
away and marry that—that—” 

“T’ll never marry without your con- 
sent,” she assured sae with a readiness 
that betokened a sublime faith in Harvey 
Landon’s powers of persuasion. 

“That’s all I ask,” he said. “‘Remem- 
ber, I’ve got your word.” 

Harvey Landon’s postponed interview 
with his war-time Buddy brought a smile 
even to the much-tried Sam as the 
looked over a map of Long Island Somnd, 

“There it is,” he said. ‘It’s small and 
wooded—you wouldn’t think it was cut 
out for a Robinson Crusoe act, would you? 
But Dad and I have been there a week at 
a time when not a boat came near. It’s 
yours for as long as you want it.” 

nated nodded, and they fell to dis- 
cussing details. 

When the seven days of his ultimatum 
were up, Harvey picked out a sound-proof 
telephone booth, called Rutledge, and 
asked for a fatherly blessing on two hearts 
that longed to beat as one. 

Rutledge’s negative was fiery. Never- 
theless, he went home disturbed. 

“Guess I’ve been working too hard,” 


he said that evening to Sam Fessenden, 
who had been dining with them. 

“You need a vacation,” suggested 
Pamela. 

“Oh, you think so, do you? Well, I’m 
not going away. IIl take it playing around 
with you.” 

“Fine,” said Pamela. “Can Sam come 
along, once in a while?” 

“Sure, why not?” answered Rutledge. 

The next day he began his playing 
around by taking motor rides, with 
Pamela as chauffeuse and Sam as chap- 
eron. One balmy afternoon they passed 
the flying field near Mineola. 

“Ever been up in a plane?” asked Sam 
of the slender girl beside him. She shook 
her head. 

“Afraid?” 

“Pam afraid?” said Rutledge. “She 
takes after me, she ain’t afraid of any- 
thing.” 

“Good!” cried Sam. “I know one of 
the chaps at the field here. Maybe he'll 
give us a little spin around.” 

They drove in; and Sam, getting out of 
the car, went in search of his friend. After 
a brief absence he reported that every- 
thing was arranged. 

“T flew with him in France,” he ex- 
pinea to Rutledge. “He’s one of the 

est. 

The trio made their way to a power- 
ful two-seater manned by an aviator in 
heavy goggles who was fussing with his 
engine. 

Sam’s greeting was perfunctory. He 
assisted Pamela into ake rear seat and 
strapped her carefully in. The plane 
scooted along the turf, and then began 
slowly to rise. 

“Good, eh?” asked Sam of Rutledge. 

The latter nodded. “Takes grit to run 
one of those.” 

“You said it,” replied Sam; “and that 
fellow’s got it.” 

They watched the machine describe 
graceful curves as it rose higher; they 
watched it till it became a speck, and then 
saw it drop out of the sky, touch the field 
with scarcely a jar, and come to a halt at 
their feet. 

Sam unfastened the straps that held 
Pamela in. “Oh, it’s wonderful, wonder- 
ful!” she cried, her face glowing. 

“Next!” cried Sam cheerfully. “How 
about it, Mr. Rutledge?” 

Rutledge had no longing to try, but 
he hated to seem less adventurous than 
his daughter. So he climbed into the seat 
vacated by Pamela. 

“All ready,” cried Sam to the aviator. 
“Take good care of him!” 

The machine rose, and Rutledge looking 
over, saw Pamela throwing a kiss. He 
waved his hand; it was thrilling! Higher 
and higher, then off like a shot, heading 
steadily eastward. 


RUTLEDGE became puzzled as the 
plane kept its course. Why had Pamela 
thrown him a kiss? Why had Sam told 
the aviator to take good care of him? The 
noise of the engine was deafening; he 
leaned forward and touched the pilot. 
The aviator closed the throttle, half 
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turned, slipped up his goggles, and Rut- 
ledge found himself looking into the blue 
eyes of Harvey Landon! 

“What can I do for you?” shouted the 
young man. 

For the second time in forty years the 
past master of invective lost his powers of 
coordination. When he regained them 
the engine was roaring full tilt, the avia- 
tor was busy with his controls, and Rut- 
ledge’s basso-profundo raised to the nth 
degree was as the scolding of a bullfrog in 
a Tapas typhoon. 

The plane swept on. They had been up 
nearly Ralf an hour now, and Rutledge, 
his jaws set, rage seething within him, 
observed that they were over water. 

Suddenly the roaring of the engine 
ceased, the plane settled into a gull-like 
glide and the object of their approach 
took the shape of a small green island in a 
blue bay. The machine slipped down to a 
clearing and came to a stop. 

Harvey turned in his seat. “Sorry I 
didn’t have time to talk to you,” he said 
pleasantly; “but conversation on the wing 
is always so difficult.” 

“You—you young blatherskite!” 

The young man got out, walked away 
whistling toward a huge shed several 
hundred feet beyond, unlocked the doors, 
returned to his machine and, paying no 
attention to his passenger, who had now 
alighted, proceeded to make the plane 
Saitek for the night. 

When he emtrged the menacing bulk 
of the wrathful Rutledge was moving 
i him. R 

“I suppose you think you’re going to 
keep me fe this place!” he shouted. 

“I rather hoped you’d like it,” said 
Harvey politely. 

Fire flashed from Rutledge’s eyes as he 
stalked off into the thicket, while Harvey 
strolled through the clearing to a four- 
room shack. 

Meanwhile, John Rutledge tramped 
and swore. Never was an island so tanta- 
lizing. Just too far from the mainland 
for the voice to carry; and he looked in 
an for a boat, or anything that would 

oat. 


WICE he made the laborious circuit of 

theisland. His ankles were mutilated by 
blackberry briars; vagrant mosquitoes 
sated themselves with his blood; and when 
he reached the shack, exhausted from his 
unusual exertions, he was assailed by an 
odor of cooking that sent a pang through 
his innermost being. 

“Well,” he growled, as his roving eyes 
took in the table set for one, “do I eat?” 

“So you think you'll fit in here?” asked 
Harvey, setting the coffee pot back on the 
oil burner. 

“What’s that?” demanded Rutledge. 

Harvey went on speaking, as he sat 
down at the table. “There are a few 
things I always tell applicants—it’s no 
sissy's job—too many fellows nowadays 
think of what they put in their omache 
—that doesn’t go here—if you want to 
eat you must work—that’s my motto, 
get me?” 

The young man swallowed a mouthful 
of coffee and Rustedge tried simultaneously 
to swallow his wrath. 

“Oh, come,” smiled Harvey. “I 
didn’t ask you to get into.my plane; 
and if accident hadn’t forced me to land 
here—” 
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“Accident!” snorted Rutledge. 

Harvey resumed his eating, and the 
older man, his jaw thrust forward, 
watched him until he could stand it no 
longer. Several times he tried to frame 
the words before he finally blurted them 
out, “What do you want me to do?” 

“Fine,” said Harvey, rising. “I’m glad 
you want to get on. You can start right 
in—I’ll give you a week’s trial. Step this 
way, you'll find the dishes in the cup- 
board and the coffee pot on the stove. 

“We'll turn in arly.” the young man 
remarked after they had eaten, “because 
we’ve a lot to do to-morrow.” Rutledge 
followed him to one of the small bedrooms, 
where he was given the wherewithal to 
make up a cot. Twenty minutes later, he 
was sound asleep. 

Before he knew it, Harvey’s pleasant 
voice was speaking in the doorway. Gray 
light was visible through the window; 
morning had arrived evidently some hours 
too soon. One by one the young man 
dropped a flannel shirt, khaki overalls, 
and heavy brogans on the cot. 

“You'll feed theses” he said cheerfully, 
“to put your heart in your work.” 

Ritledee. muscle-weary still, rolled out 
of the cot. For some time he stood eying 
the working clothes; defiance was strong 
within him, but the smell of something 
savory without was stronger; he growled 
as he engineered his legs int the overalls 
and put on the khaki shirt. 

Breakfast was swifthy forthcoming. 
Rutledge set the table this time, and did 
it with dispatch. The coffee was delicious, 
the biscuits divine. By seven o’clock the 
kitchen was in order. Harvey lit his pipe, 
and the left hand of Rutledge made an 
automatic but vain journey in the direc- 
tion of his waistcoat pocket, where he was 
wont to keep his favorite cigars. 

For ten minutes they remained silent. 
Rutledge was thinking. For the present, 
he would have to submit to this bandit; 
but when they got back to New York— 

Harvey broke in on his reverie: “Now 
then, how are you with a cross-cut saw?” 


BEFORE the clock struck eight, John 
Rutledge, at one end of the heartless 
implement, had called into use various 
dormant muscles that began to voice 
agonized complaints. The very ease with 
which Harvey manipulated his end of the 
saw provoked new antagonism within him. 

At the end of an hour, the young man 
paused; there was a telephone concealed 
in the hangar, and he wanted badly to call 
up Pamela. “I’ve got a few little things 
to do on the plane,” he said. “Perhaps 
you'd like to lay off for a while.” 

Rutledge sank down on a stump and 
wiped his stubbly face; he stared across 
to the mainland and freedom; he thought 
of Robinson Crusoe, and scanned the sky 
for a rescuing airship. 

He was thus engaged when Harvey 
returned. 

“Tve just had a message from New 
York,” he said. “Pamela sends her best 
—she’s told Salter you’re on a vacation.” 

“Its a liel?” shouted Rutledge. 

Harvey shrugged. “I’ve brought you 
an ax; shall we start chopping wood!” 

“No! Where do you get off giving me 
orders?” 

“Tm not ordering,” said the young man 
quietly. “I’m merely suggesting that 
those who don’t work, can’t eat.” 


By noon Rutledge was famished again; 
by one he had finished a beef stew, the 
like of which he did not believe could be 
made in these degenerate days. That 
night, after an afternoon spent on odd 
chores, Rutledge, who until twenty-four 
hours earlier had not known a night of 
unbroken rest in ten years, slept from sun 
to sun. 

The second day was a repetition of the 
first. At the end of the third day, Harve 
slapped Rutledge on the back. “I thin 

ou'll do,” he said pleasantly. “Weve 

beek getting along famously daytimes; 
but I’ve a little extra work to do this 
evening in the tool house—do you know 
where it is?” 

“See here,” said Rutledge; “when do I 
go home?” 

“Put yourself in my place,” said the 
younger man, “and give yourself the 
answer.” 

He started to walk away, but Rutledge 
called him back. ‘“‘Look here,” he said, 
“Tet’s talk a while.” 


AMELA and Sam Fessenden stood on 

the flying field watching the sky to the 
east. The girl’s eyes were shining. “Let 
me have the glasses, Sam,” she said. 

Presently a speck appeared in the blue. 
Pamela lowered the glass. 

“Before they come,” she said, “I want 
to tell you—” 

Sam held out his hand. “That’s all 
right,” he answered, with a laugh that 
sounded a trifle unsteady. “By George, 
you can see them quite easily now.” 

The plane was not long in arriving, and 
Pamela was alongside sehen it glided toa 
stop. “Isn’t it wonderful, Johnny?” she 
asked. 

John Rutledge disdained Sam’s prof- 
fered hand, and also his daughter’s re- 
mark. Harvey was first out of his seat, 
and before his passenger’s outraged eyes 
he kissed Pamela with all the effrontery 
of possession. 

He was shaking hands with Sam as 
Rutledge got to the ground; in a moment 
the girl’s arms were about her father’s 
neck. 

“How well you’re looking!’ she cried, 
standing off to survey him. “Pd hardly 
know you, and you’ve brought Harvey 
back safe and sound.” 

Rutledge snorted. “A fine game you 
three put up on me,” he said, sticking 
out his jaw and taking in the smiling trio 
with a defiant glance. 

“Im glad you liked our island,” said 
Sam; “it’s wonderful to be so near town 
and yet so shut off from the world—isn’t 
it?” 

“And Harvey says you've slept like a 
top,” broke in his daughter. 

“And got rid of your indigestion,” 
smiled Sam. 

“Yes, and I haven’t had a cigar since I 
left,” roared Rutledge. “Did he tell you 
that?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Harvey, in his 
quiet voice; “and I didn’t tell them that 

wouldn’t have your disposition for all 
your money, and the further away I can 
run from you—” 

“You try running away from me,” 
answered Rutledge grimly. “It’s no 
sissy’s job tackling a man like me at his 
own game, and beating him at it. You 
try running away from me—get me?” 

They got him. 
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practical spouse. “We can talk it over 
after supper.” 

“Supper!” He was shocked. ‘Don’t 
insult me. Do you expect me to eat, with 
a problem like got? et me alone, Yetta. 
I want to think.” 

Until long past midnight Lazarus pon- 
dered. As the hectic hours unwound, each 
one charged with an ever-mounting hys- 
teria, his hitherto prosaic cosmos changed. 
The world became a huge check, with the 
amount line blank. 

There was buried treasure. The little 
slip of pink paper handed to him by 
Davies was an apparently authentic map 
which led to the gold. A fountain pen 
could be the spade which would uncover 
the treasure. All he had to do was to 
write in the amount. The amount! . . . 
But what amount? There was the flaw in 
the map. How much? How much? How 
much? Two words, in limitless repetition, 
marching relentlessly through his con- 
sciousness. They were the last things in 
his mind when he fell into a restless 
sleep, and the first he thought of when he 
suffered a bleary and head-throbbing 
awakening. 


THE next day was the same. His 
anxiety and mental distress communi- 
cated itself to Yetta, who watched him 
wistfully and grew to be afraid of him. 
Weeks went by, tortured weeks, with the 
solution as elusive as ever. Lazarus lost 
weight. He became irritable, found his 
appetite gone, tossed sleepless on his bed. 

e wore out his shoes walking in the park, 
seeking inspiration from the stars. A 
hundred times he came to a decision to fill 
out the amount. A hundred times he 
hesitated. 

Once he resolved upon a choice be- 
tween two sums! one thousand or five 
thousand. Gambling instinct suggested 
a way out. He got a deck of cards and 
decided that if the first card he drew was 
red, it would be the smaller sum; if black, 
the larger amount. He drew a four of 
hearts, and savagely threw the deck across 
the room. He tossed a coin, and it de- 
cided for the five thousand dollars. He 
flung the coin away. Terrified, Yetta 
made a suggestion. 

“Mrs. Weinstein is got a weejie board 
which is able to tell fortunes,” she trem- 
blingly told him. “Pll go down and ask 
the weejie.” 

She returned presently, her breast 
heaving with excitement. 

“The weejie says you're gonna lose 
somethin’,” she announced breathlessly 
“That—that means you should be care- 
ful not to make it too much.” 

“You're crazy!” he barked. “Let me 
settle this myself, will you?” 

“It means you should not make it too 
much,” she insisted. 

“It means I got to be careful not to 
make it too little,” he argued peevishly 
“Don’t you see? If I ask for too little I'll 
lose what I don’t ask for.” 

“But if you ask for too much you'll lose 
it all,” wailed Yetta. 

“Let me think!” begged Lazarus. 

The next day, and the next and the next 
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he was still thinking. Hour after hour he 
dreamed his vain dreams. His slender 
fortunes faded away, and there came a 
time when he was put out of his flat for 
non-payment of rent. There was no place 
to go but to the squalid tenement where 
lived Yetta’s old mother and her half-wit 
son, Jake. For the first time in his life, as 
Lazarus gazed upon Jake, he felt a thrill 
of kinship. He too, felt his mind slipping. 

Now his thoughts ran always to nee 
ful, impossible sums. He worried no more 
about thousands. He thought only of 
hundreds of thousands. Davies must be 
worth a hundred million. What was his 
life worth? How much? How much? He 
worried himself into actual sickness. His 
eyes became sunken, his cheeks pallid. 

our after hour he sat moodily hunched 
over in a chair. At night he paced the 
floor feverishly, his trembling fingers 
clutching the check, his bloodshot eyes 
focused on the blank line. The globe of 
the lamp on the rickety table rattled hol- 
lowly at the pound of his footsteps. Ina 
dark corner Yetta mumbled incoherent 
advice, at which Lazarus snarled. Old 
Shifra, Yetta’s mother, knew not what 
was troubling Lazarus. But dimly she 
perceived he was breaking down under 
the burden of a great woe. She had an 
inspiration, and suggested to Yetta that 
they send for Moischa Wasserman. 

etta and Lazarus knew him well. He 
was the neighborhood sage and Talmudic 
scholar, a personage whose advice was 
sought on all subjects. Jake was sent out 
to fetch him, and returned presently with 
the venerable man. Moischa greeted 
Yetta, who nodded miserably, and shook 
hands with Lazarus. He was shocked at 
the condition in which he found them, but 
attempted to pass it off lightly. 

“Nu, you both look like you been up 
all night,” he said. 

“If you had on your mind what we got 
on our minds,” groaned Lazarus, “might 
you would stay up all night too. Have a 
chair, Mr. Wasserman.” 

The learned man sat down. Yetta re- 
membered her responsibilities as a hostess 
and feebly inquired whether he would like 
a glass of tea. 

“No, thank you,” Moischa said. “But 
if somebody had a cigarette—” 

Lazarus handed him one. Moischa lit 
it and settled back in his chair. 

“Whatever it is,” he began sonorously, 
“remember you can trust me like a son.” 


WE tears in his eyes, Lazarus told 
his story. An involuntary sob of 
anguish was wrung from Yetta’s tne when 
he related how he got the check from 
Davies. Moischa turned a disapproving 
glance upon her and spoke sternly. 

“Foolish woman! Is that what’s worry- 
ing you? Don’t you know his check is as 
et as gold?” 
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rift in the lute. Moischa smiled. 
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“My dear young friend,” he said pom- 

pously, “you are simply making a moun- 

tain out of a moleskin. All vat Be to do 

is to fill out the check yourself, for the \ 

amount the feller deposited.” GO) 


“Ah! Now you hit the hammer on the 


nail! bys don’t know how much he de- i 
posited.” 
“Why don’t you go down to the bank aa play the 
and find out?” queried the sage im- ame 
patiently. 


how, much ine acune whe cece | ODL their private [course 
thing,” Lazarus explained. “And, fur- ~ one reason whyo 
they build 4eferclubs 


thermore, he says if I make out the check 
for one cent more than there is in the 
bank, I lose everything.” 

Moischa reflected. 

“I see... . That fellow played you a 
dirty trick.” 

“He might just as well have stuck a 
knife in my back. Hes killing me by 
inches!” 

“Me, too!” said Yetta. “Ifit keeps up 
much longer, we'll both have nervous 
proegration: Night and day, night and 

ay! 
kim afraid to make it too high,” con- 
tinued Lazarus hopelessly, “on account 
we'll lose everything. I’m afraid to make 
it too low, on account we'll lose the differ- 
ence we won’t get. And once I make out 
the check, y’understand, I can’t change 
my mind. Day and night, day and 
night!” 


ss EVER since he got the check he’s been 
out of a job,” sorrowed Yetta. “We 
ain’t had a happy minute.” 
Lazarus covered his eyes with his hands. 
“A hundred times, Yetta and me, we 
come to a decision,” he said hoarsely. 
“Once we actually started to fill out the 
check for a hundred dollars. Then we 
figured it out that might he deposited a 


thousand. Then we would get ready to YARDSMORE 
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“With a house of our own and two cars, 
that wouldn’t be enough,” Yetta pointed 
out. “We would got to have servants. 
And servants cost money. We stayed up 
five nights arguing, an ‘then we settled 
on fifty thousand. 


RGETTING his woes and his illness, 

Lazarus arose and began to pace the — 
room excitedly as he outlined the cres- 
cendo of their dreams. 

“Then it came to me an idea,” he 

ulped. “All the time, y’understand, we 
basa figurin? on the principal. Why 
shouldn’t we ask enough so we could in- 
vest the principal and live on the interest? 
I figured it out that if we ask for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, at six per cent we 
could get along fine. Six thousand a year 
ain’t so sabe 

Yetta sneered. 

“For people which is worth a hundred 
Ed dollars that wouldn’t be half 
enough, and you know it!” she snapped. 

“ Anyway, we decided for two hundred 
thousand dollars,” explained Lazarus. 
“That would give us twelve thousand a 
year to live on. But when I started to 
make out the check my fingers shook so 
I couldn’t hold the pen. was afraid, 
Mr. Wasserman, afraid! On account the 
more I made the check out for, naturall 
the less chance we had to collect. And 
figured it out that if we had two hundred 
thousand dollars we would have to pay 
too much income tax; and what’s the use 
we should make the Government rich?” 
He groaned miserably. “So we started to 
go down, little by little, till we got ba 
to one thousand dollars again. But by 


| then we were so used to thinking in big 


figures, y’understand, that a thousan 
dollars looked like a dime.” 

“And even then we didn’t feel so sure 
about the thousand,” pointed out Yetta. 

“Tt was terrible, I tell you,” Lazarus 
shuddered. “Whichever way you looked 
at it, it was a gamble. So my idea was to 
make it a gamble. With me the sky 
is always fhe limit. But Yetta, she keeps 
her feet on the ground.” 

“Sure,” she said. “A drop in the 
bucket is worth two in the bush. a 

“So we started to quarrel,” her hus- 
band said. 

“For the first time in the fve years we 
are married,” Yetta confessed miserably. 
“But I gave in to him. And as soon as I 
did, he is got to be ambitious, and he 
starts it up until it gets to two hundred 

thousand again.” 
“ Nothing but argument, argument, ar- 
gument!” 

“Fight, fight, fight!” 

“Day and night!” 

“Night and day!” 

There was a heavy silence. Lazarus 
grip ed Moischa by the arm. 

“What do you think?” he pleaded. 

Moischa rose and paced about the 
room. Presently he ra husband 
and wife in the manner of an oracle: 

“Solomon said, ‘vaisoineh mahtunis, 
ichveh’—he who hates gifts shall live. 
This means, my children, that one should 
not depend on material gifts to be happy. 
Your rich man didn’t intend that this 
gift should be a blessing to you. Now, my 
friend, before this happened, you were 
making a good living?’ 

“We was gettin’ along,” muttered 
Lazarus. 
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“You were happ with Yetta?” 

“Who wouldn’t be?” 

“And now you're both miserable. The 
Talmud says, ‘Aisai osher? Zeh hasa- 
mavach bechelkio? Who is rich? He who is 
satisfied with his lot.” 

“We never had a lot,” interrupted 
Lazarus. 

“Tt also says in the Talmud,” Moischa 
continued, ‘Udon dovaig al ibud dumov 
vayainov dovaig al ibud umov. He worries 
about the loss of his money, but he doesn’t 
worry about the loss of his days. Look at 
all the precious days you’ve lost worrying 
about this money. - It would have been 
better if you hadn’t saved the life of the 
rich man.” 

The sage paused, and Yetta, who had 
been thinking deeply, said, with decision: 

“He’s right. We've gotta make up our 
mind, or that thing will drain our 
blood.” She shook her forefinger at the 
frayed and soiled check in Lazarus’s 
hand. on As 

“We got to do it and do it right away. 
You was gonna ask Mr. Davies for a 
thousand dollars. Fill out the check right 
now for a thousand dollars.” 

Lazarus stared at the check. ae 

“Fill it out,” Yetta repeated, insist- 
ently, “for one thousand dollars.” 

“Bo you think I’m a sucker?” snarled 
Lazarus. “Fill it out for a thousand and 
lose maybe a hundred thousand? I should 
say not!” i f 

“If you won't, I will! Give me the 
check.’ 

She pounced on him. They began to 
fight for the piece of paper, growling like 
animals. Yetta finally got it and held it 
behind her with one hand, while with the 
other she clawed wildly to keep Lazarus 
back. 

“Look out for the light!” warned the 
sage sharply. 


T WAS too late. The globe crashed to 

the floor, and at the same time the check 
burst into flame from the flaring wick. A 
demoniac yell tore Lazarus’s throat as he 
grabbed for the burning paper. But only 
a fragment was left to clutch. 

For a minute both stood in stupefac- 
tion, staring first at the ashes of their 
fortune and then at each other. Presently 
Yetta’s expression changed. 

“My poor Izzie!” she said tenderly. 
“Your nice car!” She stretched out her 
hand toward him. 

Lazarus gulped. 

“Tf it wasn’t for your fur coat, Yetta, 
’understand, I should worry.” And he 
egan to wipe away her tears. 

he forgotten sage considered them for 
$ moment, shrugged, and picked up his 
at. 

“* Key och letzora evolaid,’” he quoted, 
as he softly closed the door. “The hand 
of misfortune unites hearts.” 
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Bassick casters will save you money. Read the 
special trial offer below, and write today. 


Trial Offer at Special Price 


We offer you for sixty days a ware or furniture dealer about 
complete set of four Bassick de equipping the rest of your furni- 
luxe Diamond Velvet Red Fibre ture. Bassick casters come in the 
castersformediumweight wooden  blueandyellowpackage. Tearout 
furniture, at the special delivered thisadvertisement, write your 
price of 8: (regular retail price nameand address and thatof your 
$1.00). Only one setcan besentto dealer plainly on thetop margin ot 
any oneperson. Remember,thisis the page and mail today. Casters 
a trial offer only. After you have will be sent you C. O. D. Your 

* tried the casters, see your hard- moneybackifyouarenot satisfied. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade casters 
for the home, office, hospital, warehouse and factory 


ot. Casters 


of Invention blank, Send 


_——————— eee ——_ 
Write today for free in- e . Wanted, all or 
struction book and Record District Salesmen spare time. Earn 

$1500 to $3600 
— — a 


yearly. We train 


Registered Patent Lawyer, 193-A Security Sav- — in -n = the inexperienced. 
ings & Com'l Bank Bldg., directly across st. from Patent | OE RRS e H NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
OMee, Washington, D. C. —! lak al 80 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


Undecided 


Are you undecided about your future? 
Are you groping blindly wondering 
what you ought to do? Would you 
like to know for just what kind of $E 
work you are best fitted? Would you like to BES 
Earn MORE MONEY Immediately? B 
Wecan help you decide. We can show you § 

how to get ahead quickly—how you can x - 
make most of your abilities and how you can be a big 
money maker, You will be under no obligation if you 
will drop a line for full information. 


DIRECTOR PERSONAL ANALYSIS 
Dept. PA51, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30—$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers, and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study | 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys | 
tem. Endorsed by physicians, 1s 
tablished 25 years. 

Earn While Learning | 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 | 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of oney-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE’S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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takes all odor out 

of perspiration 

A little “Mum” applied to the 
under-arm and elsewhere frees you 
from body odors all day. 

This snow-white deodorant 
cream is so safe that dainty women 
use it with the sanitary pad. 

25c. and 50c. at all stores. 

Special Offer: Both 50c “Mum” and 
75c Evans’s Depilatory Outfit—a safe, 


quick hair remover, $1.25 worth for $1 
postpaid. Money back if you want it. 


Special Offer Coupon 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia + 
Herewith...........for offer checked. O Both “Mum” 
and Evans's Depilatory Ourfit—$1.25 for $1. O Large 
“Mum” 50c. O “Mum” 25c. O Evans’s Depilatory 75c. 


Nimino 


Address... 
Dealer’s Name... ...ccesene 


Address... 


......May, 1924 


A NICELY fenced lawn be- 

comes a delightful part of the 
home. Grass and flowers are un- 
molested. Protects children from 
street dangers, and helps you select 
their playmates. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Lawn Fences 


give ideal protection, and enhance 
the appearance of lawns. Strong, 
neat and durable. Made in several 
distinctive designs. Moderate in 
cost. Write for free circulars on 
lawn and poultry fences. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
761 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


3332 S aS a aS 
PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
761 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send lawn and 
poultry fence circulars, FREE. 


Name 
Address— 
City — 


~—State 
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“T’ll Never Move Again as Long as I Live!” 


(Continued from page 53) 


had a quarrel with the superintendent or 
the elevator man. This results in an un- 
willingness on the part of these important 
employees to render very necessary serv- 
ice. Instead of helping, they may do all 
they can to hinder the work of moving, 
which results in additional cost to the 
householder. 

Space is so valuable in a big city like 
New York that hundreds of dwelling 
houses are built with doorways so small it 
is almost impossible to pass large pieces 
of furniture through them. Two types of 
buildings are most likely to present this 
difficulty: the very plain, low-rent tene- 
ment and apartment houses, and the ultra- 
exclusive apartments in choice localities. 
In the first instance the economy of the 
owner is the motive; in the second in- 
stance, the smaller doorways are due to 
the desire of the wealthy tenant to have 
an entrance that shows good taste in its 
very unpretentiousness. 

ianos and large overstuffed furniture 
ive the moving man most of his trouble. 
t is strange to hae so many people buying 
massive furniture for apartments where 
space is at a premium. I have seen these 
pieces take up so much space in a small 
apartment that one had almost to climb 
over them in order to move about at all. 

A few months ago, we moved a lot of 
very heavy furniture, enough to equip 
eight rooms, into a Madison Avenue 
apartment. The elevator cable had 
broken, and the prospects for getting it 
fixed that day were remote. So the 
owner of the goods instructed our men to 
carry the goods up the ten flights of stairs 
—regardless of expense. 

This same lot contained what was prob- 
ably the largest single piece of furniture 
we ever moved into an apartment. It was 
a massive walnut bookcase, nine and one- 
half feet high and over twenty-four feet 
long. Like all other large pieces that are 
too big to clear the hallway, this bookcase 
had to be moved in through the window. 
Luckily, it was a large studio-type win- 
dow from which the sash could be removed. 


ey days ago our men carried a large 
piano to the sixth floor of a house, onl 

to find that it couldn’t be taken in EER S 
the living-room door. A projection on the 
door, overlooked in the preliminary meas- 
urements, could not be removed without 
spoiling the woodwork. After they had 
brought the piano back to the sidewalk, 
the discovery was made that it couldn’t be 
taken in through the window, either. The 
building lacked a chimney to which the 


| hoisting tackle could be fastened, and a 


test of the coping showed that it was not 
strong enough to stand the strain that 
would have been put upon it. Finally we 
had to call in an expert, who practically 
took the piano apart, so that it could be 


| moved in piecemeal. 


Grand pianos are easier to move than 
upright pianos, because the legs can be 
taken ait and the body turned sidewise. 
They are long, but their width is seldom 
greater than the height of an ordinary 
door. 

May first is pretty commonly accepted 


as “moving day” in Chicago and most 
other large cities. In smaller places the 
moving is more widely distributed. Octo- 
ber first, however, is “moving day” in 
New York. Years ago, New York had 
two moving days: May first and October 
first. But for the past fifteen years, the 
tendency has been gradually to eliminate 
the spring date. Landlords of New York 
apartment houses found that tenants 
whose leases expired on May first had 
a habit of going away for the summer 
months, storing their furniture, and leav- 
ing empty apartments that could not be 
leased again until autumn came. So the 
landlords settled on October first. Prac- 
tically one third of all our moving of 
families—particularly those living in apart- 
ments—is done from September twentieth 
to thirtieth, inclusive. 

People frequently move from one house 
to another one Fake across the street, or 
just around the corner. The very long 
moves are less common. The average 
distance, according to our records, 1s 
about one mile. 


JE a person moves from one house to 
another a few doors away on the same 
side of the street, our men carry the furni- 
ture all the way. If the move is to the 
opposite side of a busy street, however, it 
is necessary to load a van and haul the 
furniture just as if it were being trans- 
ferred to another part of town. To carry 
heavy furniture by hand across the street 
is to violate a city ordinance. Its a 
dangerous practice, too. A man with a 
large piece of furniture on his back could 
not keep a sharp lookout for taxicabs and 
street cars. He would probably get hurt, 
even if he eluded the police. 

Whether the distance be long or short, 
people always insist that moving men fur- 
nish them with closed vans. They do not 
like to have their household goods moved 
in open wagons that expose them to the 
public gaze. Odds and ends of furniture— 
including family heirlooms—have a for- 
lorn and decrepit look when they are 
turned upside down and piled in towering 
heaps. Their legs project aimlessly. Little 
defects, such as broken chair springs and 
scratched enamel, are not particularly 
noticeable in the concealing shadows of 
the home; but when strapped in a con- 
spicuous place on an open wagon, they 
are glaringly apparent. 

The record for the most frequent mover, 
in our experience, is held by a middle-aged 
carpenter, whom we moved from Brook- 
lyn to Harlem, from Harlem to the Bronx, 
and from the Bronx back to Brooklyn— 
all in the space of three weeks. It is not 
an infrequent experience for us to move 
families twice in one month. Occasion- 
ally we take goods out of an apartment, 
only to be called upon to move them back 
within a few days. One woman com- 
plained of the odors in her new home. 
Another couldn’t stand the neighbors. 
Still another woman moved into the fifth 
floor of a walk-up apartment. In three 
or four days she discovered that the stairs 
were too much for her; and within two 
weeks she had moved back to her old 
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Stirrup cups belong 


to the past—they’re old fashioned. 

Crawford Shoes are up to the minute 
—in style right now. They’re men’s 
shoes built to suit a man’s tastes— 

They won’t run over or get out of 
shape, they’ll stand the gaff of service, 
and they’ll always look right! 

Men who don’t wear Crawiord Shoes 
are missing something worth while— 

But don’t take our word, try on a 
pair and see. 

Drop in on the Crawford dealer in 
your neighborhood (he runs the best 
shoe store in the vicinity) and see for 
yourself the value you get in 


$8 
CHARLES A. EATON 


SHOE INDUSTRIES 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
© 1923 


Bunions 
relieved and reduced 


There’s no need to suffer the torture of tender, 
aching bunions and enlarged toe joints or the 
annoyance of bulging, unsightly shoes. Nearly 
100,000 sufferers get relief every year with Dr, 
Scholl's Bunion Reducer. 

This device is made of soft, flexible, antiseptic 
rubber. It removes pressure on the bunion, 
gives immediate relief, hides the enlarged joint 
and reduces the enlargement. When worn un- 
der thè stocking it is not visible and will not 
shii t out of place. 

Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer is made in all sizes 
and is sold by shoe and drug stores everywhere 
at 7Sceach. There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Com- 
fort Appliance or Remedy for every foot trouble. 

Write for free book, “The Feet and Their 
Care,” and a sample of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
for, corns. Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 

„213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, or 62 W. 14th 
Seo "New York City. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


apartment, vowing that she would never 
change again. 

One of the strangest consignments we 
ever carried was that of a lawyer who 
moved from New Jersey to Westchester 
County in New York. In one load we 
had a Shetland pony and such queerly 
assorted things as toys, hay, straw, 
chickens and chicken feed, furniture and a 
cow. Trailing along behind the van were 
another midget pony, a cart, and a surrey. 

In the course of a year we also move 
the furniture and equipment of a great 
many business offices. One of the biggest 
jobs of this ty Ge we ever tackled was 
the transfer o e insurance company 
from down- a ew York to Newark, 
New Jersey. Tons of printed forms, hun- 
dreds of Boian: of insurance policies, 
and row after row of letter files were 
moved, in addition to hundreds of desks, 
typewriters, adding machines, and other 

ce equipment. Fifteen vans worked 
on that job day and night for nearly a 
week. 

Most moving of office equipment is 
done at night or between Saturday noon 
and Monday morning. Our men are 
usually on hand to jump in at the instant 
the clerks leave their desks. All night 
long the work is pressed so that the new 
office will be ready for the sampron of 
business the next morning. Where there 
is too much equipment to be moved in one 
night, we begin work at noon Saturday, 
working all night and all day and all nig t 
Sunday, if necessary. In that way it is 

ssible to have the new quarters ready 

onday morning. To lose even a single 
day, in most businesses, would mean a 
serious tie-up in the firm’s affairs. 

In all cities there is an ever-increasin 
volume of household goods moved to an 
from storage warehouses. Our six ware- 
houses, when filled to capacity, hold 
enough furniture to fit out 20,000 average- 
sized apartments. While people as a rule 
do not accumulate such quantities of 
household goods in the small city apart- 
ment as they have in the larger town and 
country houses, we run across occasional 
families who have managed to jam as 
much in a five-room flat as others place in 
a ten-room house. 

I remember one old woman who had 
collected a miscellany of cheap pictures. 
Her tastes seemed to run to winter scenes, 
for most of her eight hundred pictures 
were of that type. Probably not one of 
them was worth over a dollar. 


N DEALING with husbands and wives 

who place their furniture in storage after 
domestic troubles, one has to proceed 
with the utmost tact and delicacy. Many 
times, both interested parties tell us in 
great detail the varying versions of their 
marital difficulties. After a week or two 
it is not at all surprising to see them stroll 
back arm in arm and instruct us to have 
their goods moved home again. 

One of the most amazing husbands I 
ever ran across was a wizened little Eng- 
lishman, who called at my office not long 
ago and asked if his wife had put the 
famil belongings i in storage. 

e don’t usually give out information 
to strangers,” I told him. “How do I 
know that you are Mrs. Blank’s hus- 
band?” 

“Oh, Pm her husband all right!” he 
answered, mournfully. “The neighbors 


“Mary, I Owe It 
All to You” 


R. WILLIAMS called me into his office 
to-day and told me he was going to 
raise my salary $50 a month. 


“Iam glad to give you this opportu- 
nity,’ he said, ‘for the best reason in the 
world. You deserve it. 


“*You may not know it, but I've been 
watching your work ever since the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools wrote 
me that you had enrolled for a course of 
home study. Keep it up, young man, and 
you'll g0, I wish we had more men 
like you.’ 


“And.to think, Mary, I owe it all to 
you! I might still be drudging along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
if you hadn’t urged me to send in that 
I. C. S. coupon!” 


How about you? Are you always going to work for a 
small salary? Are you going to waste your natural ability 
a A af life? Or are you going to get ahead in a big 

It all depends on what you do with your spare time, 

Mes than 180,000 men are getting ready for promo- 
tion right now in the I. C. S. way. Let us tell you what 
we are doing for them and what we can do for you. 


Mail the Coupon To-day 


INTERNATIONAL « CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS is” 
7499-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Wided da G aude 
a oor Ayr 48-page booklet Whe Wine ana W wi 
tell me how I can qualify for the position or in 
Ee E which I have marked an X 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Account (including ©. P.A.) (J Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common ul 
Private tary High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIALS COURSES 
Electrical Engineering 
flue, ‘Print Reading 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry Pharmacy 
Automobile. rhea 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine SI Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 


Surveying and Mapping Jane En; 
Metallurgy ining 
Steam Engineering O 


paea i ad d Poultry 


Occupation.... haere 

Persons resid uld se the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Sell coai in carload lots. Side or Main line. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Ear week's pay in an hour. 
Washington Coal Company, 716 Coal Exchange 
Building, Armour Station, Chicago, Illinois. 


A new field for independence 
Big demand for good candy. Quickly learned. 
e big money at home or in shop. Many 

+ uates in business. C somplete courses, 
resident or correspondence. W rite Elinor 


5 G. Hanna, Principal, for booklet K-5. 
The Candy institute, GO West SOth St., N. Y. 


EA) Nation-wide demand for trained 
3 r$ executives; all departments, hotel 

clubs, apartment houses; uncrowd 

field; fine living; quick advance- 
ment; our methods endorsed by lead- 
ing hotels everywhere; write for Free 
Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNI- 


.cwis HOTEL TRAINING sondos 
Room H Washington, D. C. 
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Bl. We are advertised = 


di in 


milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop, as Nature 
intended. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle o 


Food and a of our book, ” 
and Pea of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mellin’s 
je Care 


The TEST of 
Donald Norton 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES — $2.00 


By Robert E. Pinkerton 


“She came towards him. Her lips 
were parted slightly, hereyestold 
what was in her heart. Two years 
of struggle, of longing and bitter- 
ness, vanished. He was conscious 
only that she had come tohim, that 
her love wasso great ithadscorned 
publicopinion. had drivenher past 
everything to lay bare her heart.” 
This temptation came to Donald 
in his blackest hour. Yet his love 
for Janet was strong and unselfish 
enough to bid him turn away, lest 
he bring misery upon her. 

Read his swift, vivid romance of 
Canadian forests and learn how 
the barrier between two great 
lovers was broken down. 


Publishers—REILLY & LE E—Chicago 


| told me that your vans hauled our stuff 
away. I came home from work yesterday 
evening, and found every stick of furni- 
ture gone and the door locked.” 

The poor man seemed to be in such 
distress that I broke our rule and admitted 
that we had the furniture. With a vision 
of bringing about a reconciliation, I went 
even further and gave him his wife’s new 
address. 

“T hope you get things straightened 
out,” I added. 

“I don’t give a. hang about getting 
things straightened out,’ he snapped 
back. “The wretch took my poll parrot 
with her—and I want to find out what 
she’s done with it!” 

A most peculiar experience happened 
last year when an old woman entered the 
office of one of our warehouses and said 
| she wanted to put her furniture in storage. 

Our man asked her for her address in 
| order that he might have the van call for 
her goods. 

“ Never mind the moving van,” was her 
answer. “I have the stuff right out here 
on the sidewalk and I can carry it in my- 
self.” 

Going outside, the warehouse man saw 
in a rickety pushcart a motley collection, 
consisting A ps broken iron bed, slats, a 
mattress, springs, a rusty kitchen stove, a 
parrot cage, an old chair or two, a parlor 
lamp and a pitiful table, besides a few 
other odds and ends. The whole collec- 
tion wouldn’t have brought fifty dollars. 

The quality and condition of the furni- 
ture was such that the manager of the 
warehouse at first refused to accept it for 
storage. The woman created such a 
scene, however, that the manager felt 
sorry for her, and rather reluctantly 
agreed to take care of her things. They 
| are still stored in a small room in the 
building. The little old woman appears 
promptly and pays her storage charges as 
they fall due. 


F YOU should want to put your house- 
holdeffectsin storage, you will find it wise 
to designate the trunks or boxes you may 
need to open while they are still in the 
warehouse. On such articles we put a tag 
marked, “Up Front.” Thus the owner can 
have access without shifting other pieces. 
Daily, many people come to the storage 
warehouse for the purpose of going through 
their belongings. Some are looking for 
valuable articles that have been carelessly 
tossed in drawers and left there. Others 
call for summer or winter clothing, accord- 
ing to the season. Still others are anxious 
to find business contracts, insurance poli- 


cies, deeds, mortgages, evening gowns and 
wraps, dress suits, hiking shoes, skates, 
golf sticks, cancelled checks—and many 
other things. 

Last winter, a New Jersey woman 
searched half a day through her to 
find a blanket worn by her pet Pomer- 
anian. Another, a frail little woman, who 
seemed to be in deep distress, looked pa- 
tiently through trunks and bureau drawers, 
until at last she came upon a black box 
from which she took a small folded paper. 

“It’s a receipt and deed for a cemetery 
plot,” she explained tearfully. “I had to 
find it before I could bury my husband.” 


QNE of our most amusing experiences 
was staged on a hot July morning last 

ear. An up-town rooming-house keeper 
had been dispossessed for failure to pay 
her rent. During the afternoon, the entire 
contents of her house were bundled off to 
our warehouse. At six o’clock twelve per- 
plexed and hungry boarders formed an 
excited group Before the locked and 
shuttered house. It was too late for them 
to take any action toward recovering their 
personal property that night, but early 
the next morning the embattled dozen 
swarmed in on us. There were five men 
and seven women, running the gamut 
from a dear old lady of seventy with sil- 
very white hair, to a pompadoured youth 
of sixteen. They demanded that we re- 
turn their belongings, which had been 
seized along with the house furnishings. 
Our men indicated a heap—which had not 
been moved from the receiving platform— 
and a mad scramble ensued. Shoes, 
shirts, ties, men’s trousers and women’s 
undergarments were tossed right and left, 
as each of the angry and perspiring roomers 
sought to retrieve his treasures. It was 
nearly noon when the last one left to seek 
a new abode. 

We do a great deal of overland moving, 
but most of it is within a radius of one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred miles. 
Up to this distance I consider moving by 
van is entirely practicable. When you 
take into consideration what it costs to 
crate goods and haul them to the railroad 
terminal, plus freight to destination, cart- 
age at the other end, and hotel or boarding 
bills while waiting for the furniture to 
arrive, the cost of moving by van is not 
excessive. Then, too, there is the advan- 
tage of getting the new house fitted up 
quickly and avoiding delay. Recently a 
vanload of furniture was shipped from 
California to our New York warehouse. 
That was the longest move I’ve had any- 
thing to do with. 


Trial by Smoke 


(Continued from page 51) . 


habit he thrust the cigar into his mouth 

and bent to the little bronze cigar lighter. 
| He puffed vigorously. He continued to 
| puff vigorously. 

The gentleman behind the counter 
smiled softly. An eccentric old coot, he 
thought, and then said aloud. “I beg 
vour pardon, but I believe you have for- 
gotten to cut off the end.” 

Mr. Beamish blushed. “Ha, ha! 
did.” 


' Ie 


So] 


bit off the end, and coughed 


violently as the particle of tobacco slipped 
beyond the control of his tongue and down 
his throat. To cover his confusion, he lit 
the cigar and emitted several large clouds 
of smoke, and leaned carelessly against 
the counter. 

“Nice evening,” he said. 

“Fine. Yes, sir.” 

“I suppose now,” said Mr. Beamish, 
with elaborate unconcern, “you sell a lot 
of these cigars in a hotel like this?” 

“Not so many as you might expect. 


Trial by Smoke, by Everett RHODES CASTLE 
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E. Stanhope, Architect, Chicago, 
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| Underwear for Houses | 


Underclothing makes people warm because it prevents 
the heat of their bodies from escaping. You can make 
| your houses warm in the same way. 


| Cabot’s Insulating Quilt 


| 
| 
prevents the house heat from escaping. It insulates 
the whole house and saves the heat from the heater— 
that costly heat. It keeps the house warm on the 
smallest amount of coal; saves one-quarter to one-half 
of the coal bill. Makes the house comfortable for all 
time. Preserves health and saves doctor's bills 
Makes the house cooler in summer. Quilt is not a 


mere felt or paper, but a scientific insulator that 


makes the house like a thermos bottle. | 


Sample of Quilt with full details, and references to 


dozens of users, sent FREE upon application 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


135 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
big success in business and 


and 

blie life. G rtuni- 
flee now than ever before. Bo 
independent—be a leader. Lawyers 
earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


guide you by step. You can train at hom 
urh re tine, Let us Pd ou records and letters 
from le students admitted to the bar in various 
states. of LL conferred. Thousands of 


successful students enrolled. w cost, easy terms. 
We furnish all text material, Including fourteen.volume Law Library. 
Get our valuable 120- “Law Guide’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ books 
EE. Send for them- NOW. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 633-L, Chicago 


Learn a Foreign Language 
by easy practical Hossfeld Method for French, Spanish, 
Italian, German. Over a million sold. Free circulars on request. 


PETER REILLY CO., Cherry and 13th Sts., Philadelphia 


We Teach 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both com any, the largest 

Commercial Drgonization M the 

World offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 
and experimental theory. This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
youabout us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY , 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St, Dept. 15 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among our graduates. Write us. 


Take that size La Cordona, we haven't 
sold one in a month.” 

“You haven’t, eh?” 

“Not one.” 

“There is a certain—er-r—friend of 
mine that you don’t do any business with, 
then. He won’t smoke anything else.” 
Mr. Beamish clipped his words carefully. 
“Maybe you know him? A red-faced 
man with a gray mustache and a black 
derby?” j 

The clerk couldn’t say that he did. A 
lot of men about the Magnificent had red 
faces and gray mustaches. 3 

“About forty-one,” suggested Mr. 
Beamish, burning up his cigar at a great 
rate to establish a chatty feeling. 

“No,” said the clerk. 

“Name is Clark. Randolph Y. Clark.” 

“No,” repeated the clerk. 

Mr. Beamish hid his disappointment 
in a heavy cloud of white smoke. 

“Oh,” he finished lamely. “It is of no 
consequence, of course. Good night.” 

The clerk watched the little coot clutch 
his paper package and move down the 
lobby to the revolving doors. It was 
funny the things you ran up against in a 
big hotel. 


Ou in the night Mr. Beamish ceased to 
puff. At the curb he dropped the smol- 
dering remains of the sixty-center into the 
gutter and moved briskly down the street. 

Straight ahead, with its many windows 

icked out in red-orange, was the Hotel 
Resa Mr. Beamish felt good, he told 
himself. Bully. Beyond a slight cough 
and a frequent desire to expectorate, he 
was good for a dozen hours of constant 
search. 

A large electric sign halted him. It 
cleverly simulated a burning perfecto. 
The window gleamed with burnished 
humidors and various opulent brands of 
cigars. Mr. Beamish turned in. 

“La Cordona,” he said. 

“What size, sir?” 

“Sixty cents.” 

The man produced the box—almost 
with an obeisance. Under different cir- 
cumstances the deference might have been 
pleasing. Mr. Beamish bit off the end at 
once, ignited the slim point, and puffed 
actively. 

“Nice evening.” 

“Yes, sir.’ Mr. Beamish watched the 
man ring up his sixty cents, with a sud- 
den look of pain. 

“I suppose now,” said Mr. Beamish, 
with elaborate unconcern, “you don’t sell 
a lot of this particular brand?” 

The man grinned. ‘‘Haven’t had the 


chance. que got this box in. First 

we've had of this size since last Christ- 
” 

mas. 


“Oh,” said Mr. Beamish, and started 
for the street. 

At the door he halted, and, turning, 
walked slowly back to the counter. “I 
suppose,” he said lightly, “you haven’t 
had much of a call for this size La Cor- 
dona if you haven’t stocked them since 
last Christmas?” 

“Practically none. 
for the smaller size.” 

Mr. Beamish lied: “A friend of mine was 
inhere yesterday looking for some. Maybe 
you waited on him. A red-faced man with 
a gray mustache and a black derby?” 

“Don’t remember him?” 

“About forty-one,” prodded Mr. Beam- 


Plenty of demand 


Buy Dia monos Direct 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

America’s leading diamond importers 
For over 48 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
direct by mail to customers and dealers alike all 
over the world at savings of from 20 to 4c%. Here 
are several diamond offers—direct to you by 
mail—which clearly demonstrate our position to 
name prices on diamonds that 
should surely interest any 
present or prospective dia- 
mond purchaser. 


This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest, full 
cut. Mounted in Ladies’ 
style 14K solid gold setting 
If this ring can be duplicated 
elsewhere for less than $200.00 
send it back and your money 
will be returned at once with- 


out a quibble. Our $145 00 


price direct to you 


y 


Lelie! Wile Gold e75 9g | Later Paim $305 00 


F ine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with four 
smaller perfectly cut, 
blue-white diamonds on 


Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with four 
smaller perfectly cut, | 
blue-white diamonds on 


the sides. The ring is ISK the sides. The ring is all 
solid white gold, richly platinum, beautifully 
plerced and carved. | pierced and carved 

A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
1⁄4 carat . . $31.00 14 carats . $217.00 
3 carat . . 50.00 2 carats . 290.00 
1g carat.. 73.00 3 carats . . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value forall time gocs 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS #ò 
CATALOG 

FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 


DIAMONDS’ 

This book is beauti- 

fully illustrated. Tells 

how to judge, select 

and buy diamonds. 

Tells how they mine, ! 

cut and market dia- f4} L Write 
monds This book, | | [i for 
showing weights, if] your 


| JaSOnWeterés Sons $ 
WOSTON f 


sizes, prices and | copy 
qualities, $20.00 to aS. [H today 
$20,000.00, is consid- SSE Free 
ered an authority. = 


m TERZ 
JASON WEILER SONS 
Dept. 52, Weiler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam. Antwerp and London 


rings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


T-Y P EW R IT 2 E R 
Your $3.00 unconditionally 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ‘timed iat end ot 10 

days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 

typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process, 
Direct to you from the 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pitect.‘ov00 from ane 


tory in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENT 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful 
Explaining § an 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS foaie Shieman 


system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
shout the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


; 


DOWN 


So small that 
ou will not 
machine, 


Act Today! 
Mail 


Shipn ` pase 
+ a copy 

Mfg. Company free book of facts, 

2065 Shipman Building explaining bargain offer 

Montrose & Ravenswood 

Aves., Chicago 


Name........ 
St. & No.. 


your 
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/ Now—tThis Maxeslous Iron Comes 
{In a Beautiful, Heat Proof Steel Case 


unbe 


Irons Best-Lasts 
Reece. 


The Most Economical Iron | 
The SUNBEAM excels in all those features that make | 
ironing easier, quicker and better. 

Because it is better made to do better ironing and to 
last longer—the SUNBEAM costs more than any other 
iron to build. 

Naturally, the price of the SUNBEAM is a little more than the 
price of other irons. But the better ironing it will do, year after 
year, and its freedom from need of repairs make it the most | 
economical iron. 

You can put it away hot. Now, more than ever, the 
SUNBEAM Tron is the iron of irons. You can put it away in 
the new steel case immediately after ironing. Separate heat proof 
compartment protects the cord. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5548 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 34 Years Making Quality Products 
Canadian Factory and Office: 349 Carlow Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


We also make the ‘“‘DOMESTIC" Electric Iron, known everywhere 
as the ‘‘best $5 Iron made."' These Irons will not burn out. 


The everlasting case 
for the everlasting iron. 


Buy it at your dealer's, 
or we will send it pre- 
paid in the steel case. 
Send no money. Mere- 
ly pay the postman 
$8.50 on arrival same 
as at your dealers. 


r i A 
Health through Inner Cleanliness 
START THE DAY RIGHT WITH ENO’S 
Everything which makes one attractive; sparkling eyes, a clear complexion, 
vivacity, freshness, is dependent, largely upon inner cleanliness. And inner 
cleanliness is even more necessary to one’s health than outer cleanliness. 
A little ENO'S, first thing every morning, in a glass of water, hot or 
cold, will ensure the gentle, natural elimination of the waste products 


of digestion. ENO’S is wonderful for its natural relief of constipa- 
tion. Get a bottle from your druggist today. 


EN®’s 
FRUIT SALT 


DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 


For Internal 
Cleanliness 


Sold at all druggists, 
in two sizes, 75c and $1.25 


A CLEAN TASTING, REFRESHING, 
EFFERVESCENT HEALTH DRINK 


DE DERIVATIVE 
SE COMPOUND 


Sales Agents: 


>, ais The words *' Fruts 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. Salt ' a ENO, 
171 Madison Avenue the tat ic are pro- 
J fork tected by registra- 
New York tion in U. S. A, 

Toronto, Sydney, Wellington 


Prepared only by J. C. Eno, 
Ltd., London, England 


| only just starte: 


ish. “Name of Clark—Randolph Y. 
Clark.” 

“Never had the pleasure of meeting 
the gentleman.” 


r. Beamish winced, and walked out. 


ONCE more in the street on his way to 
the Hotel Regal, he dropped his per- 
fecto to the gutter. It ie 6 him that 
somehow the weather had grown slightly 
warmer in the short interval spent in the 
store. Humid. He wiped his brow, which 
was moist with perspiration. 

At the hotel the man at the cigar 
counter was a large red-faced man him- 
self. 

“Nice evening,” he greeted. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Beamish. 
Cordona. Sixty-cent size.” 

With practiced ease the perfecto was 
soon well ighted: 

“I suppose in a big hotel like this you 
sell a lot-of these sixty-cent Cordonas.” 

A few.” 

Mr. Beamish clenched his free hand to 
keep the tremble out of his fingers. 

“A—a friend of mine always buys his 
Cordonas here. Maybe,” carelessly, “‘you 
know him. Looks a bit like yourself, 
but with a gray mustache and a black 
derby.” 

“Sounds like Mr. Andrews who lives 
here. Isit?” 

Just before it touched the floor Mr. 
Beamish managed to retrieve his paper 

ackage. It sounded like Mr. Andrews! 
With a degree of self-control he knew to 
be superb Mr. Beamish took a deep puff 
and Fook his head. ‘‘No; the name is 
Clark.” 

“Don’t know the gentleman.” 

But Mr. Beamish was interested. It 
sounded like Mr. Andrews. Naturally, it 
wouldn’t be Clark, or Carlin. Naturally. 
He nodded carelessly and moved down 
the lobby toward the information desk. 
The man at the counter watched the trail 
of smoke with a grin. It was funny the 
things you ran up against in a big hotel. 

On being informed that Mr. Andrews 
occupied Room 412, Mr. Beamish nodded 
and puffed away, but his heart was pound- 
ing. The paper package was rigid in his 
grasp. Under cover ofa coughing fit he 
managed to drop the cigar in an unfre- 
quented corner. He felt slightly giddy, 
but he knew why. Jt sounded like Mr. 
Andrews! 

He stepped from the elevator and moved 
in the indicated direction to Room 412. 
His heart and head were both pounding 
violently. 

Mr. Beamish loosened the paper wrap- 
pings and placed his right hand behind his 

ack. Then, with his left, he knocked 
upon the door. 

“Well?” A man stood in the open door- 
way—a red-faced man with a gray mus- 
tache. 

“I am sorry. I—I—that is—I was 
looking for a Mr. Clark.” Mr. Beamish 
found breathing difficult in the anticlimax. 
“Sorry,” he continued to stammer, “my 
—my mistake.” 

“Huh?” 

“Sorry. A mistake,” repeated Mr. 
Beamish as the door slammed. 

The elevator was close. Stifling. 

Once more in the street Mr. Beamish 
turned westward. “Listen, Beamish,” he 
kept whispering to himself. “You are 

a. There are a lot of good 


“A La 


Trial by Smoke, by Everett Ruopes CASTLE 


cigar stands yet: 
Hold on! Hold on!” 
Grimly he did hold on. It would have 


Buck up! You’ll win. | 


been easier if the evening had been less | 


warm and humid, but he went to more 
hotels, to more cigar stores, and even 
the better-grade pool and billiard parlors. 

At eleven o’clock it was plainly a battle 
of will against nature. 
possible to be casual and chatty, or to ask 
a question with apparent unconcern. 

Mir. Beamish dropped all effort at pre- 
tense. He hoarsely asked for a cigar, lit it, 
and asked a question or two. In the street 
he dropped the smoldering cigar and 
strove to move briskly onward. His mem- 
ory was a little hazy; he could scarcely 
recall his life before he bought his first 
cigar, and smoked a part of it. 

Lights took to dancing. It was neces- 
sary to hold the paper package with two 
hands. The automatic pistol in the right 
hip pocket bore down with increasing 
weight. 

At the twenty-third cigar store, Mr. 
Beamish stumbled over the raised ledge 
of the entrance. He commanded a La 
Cordona, and paid for it. But at the 
bronze cigar lighter his nerveless fingers 
refused to function. With a strangled sob 
he staggered into the street. The La Cor- 
dona lay shattered on the tile floor. 

Three words kept pounding at the gate- 
way of his reason. Tre 
The other was Clark. 

He found the curb and sat heavily 
down. The paper package slipped from 
his loosened grasp; it opened and dis- 
played Macklin’s gun. His trembling hand 
held his throbbing head. The automatic 
stuck out with aggressive deadliness from 
between the folds of the cutaway and the 
vent in his overcoat. 


ss HAT?’S the charge?” 


“Intoxication an’ carryin’ concealed 


ame?” 

A large policeman held the little man up 
by the collar and shook him briskly. 

“Speak up,” he commanded. “Don’t 
ze hear the lieutenant speakin’ to ye? 
Vhat’s yer name?” 

The lieutenant wrinkled his large red 


nose. 

“Don’t look like booze to me. More 
like dope.” 

The little man, as if the sting of the 
assertion reached his clouded intellect, 
moved his head convulsively and tried in 
vain to articulate. 

“Throw him over on that bench for a 
while. It looks like he’ll be coming around 
pretty soon.” The lieutenant eyed the 
sagging little figure appraisingly. “Not 
a badly dressed old reprobate. Get the 
Prince Albert?” 

The patrolman laughed heartily, as all 
pasrolmen have a way of laughing—at 
ieutenants’ little jokes. 

“You should ’ave seen him when I 
picked him up,” he chuckled. “It took us 
ten minutes to get the traffic movin’ for 
the crowd about watchin’ the little man 
an’ his guns. Which reminds me, Gal- 
lagher has a tourist out there.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“Bumped a woman when he was tryin’ 
to edge his car up to see what all the 
excitement was.” 

“Woman hurt?” 

“Nope. Gallagher brought him down 


No longer was it | 


o were La Cordona. | 
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ATWATER 
ENT 


Ph iladelphia 


T is easy to operate an ATWATER KENT 
Receiving Set— anyone can tune in a 
distant station and obtain clear reception 
—its wide range, accuracy, and simplicity 
have made it an outstanding preference 
among families the nation over. 


The tonal fidelity of an ATWATER KENT 
Loud Speaker is the delight of every owner. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4970 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 


SUAADOUNOLIAUASEIHVIVIBRVVIASU TT CART NOSOS AN NN ANITAS 


CO 


150 towels in a dust- 
proof carton,......40¢ 
Canada and Rocky 
Mountain Zone. 

Case o 
(25 cartons). .....$6.15 | 

F. O. B. Chester, Pa. 

(Factory) 
Weight 60 lbs, per case. | 
Even lower prices in 5, 
10 and 25 case orders 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us |È 
vour order. 


he 


SOc 
3750 towels 


Scorr Parer Company 
Chester, Pa. 
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CERTIFICATE OF QUALITY 
AN? eon AND WORKMANSHIP 


This is to Certify shar che pori of the memorial delivered with this certifies 


Rock 
Of Ages 


The Guaranteed 
Granite 


h af. — 
and which are shetched on the opposite vide, kove bern thormughly exomined by the 


wadervigued inrpecter, that Rock ol Ages Granite predaced by the Beatwell, Mile 
thet the matervel wei witheat 


A fac-simile of the certificate that protects the purchasers of 
Rock of Ages Granite. 


The Certificate of Quality identifies Rock of Ages as the gsanite that is 
inspected and guaranteed—this insures you against inferior material, 


fection if requested when 
placing order with your 
local memorial merchant. 


Dignity of polished or ham- 
mered surface and matchless 
gray color make Rock of 
Ages America’s finest monu- 
mental granite. 


That none but perfect 
memorials may bear the 
Rock of Ages’ name, infinite 
care is taken in the quarry- 
ing and shaping of every 
monument, and with each 
there is furnished a certifi- 
cate of genuineness and per- 


Booklet “A” on request 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 
Quarriers- -Rock of Ages 


Montpelier Vermont 


A Granite 
of Nature’s 
Own Coloring 


That your own memorial 
may best express your 
individuality—plan it 
during your lifetime. 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


i 3 A ANA ‘ 
Dont have tired, 7 
aching muscles 


USCLES balk at sudden 

spring exercise. To enjoy 
aspring dayat your favorite sport 
—to start the season without suf- 
fering that disagreeable setback 
—make sure that Absorbine, Jr. 
is in your kit or locker. 

Apply it promptly. As if by 
Magic it prevents the coming on 
of thatstiff, lame feeling. You are 
fit as usual the next day. 

Keep your muscles fit all yar 
around. The occasional applica- 
tion of Absorbine, Jr. after a 
strenuous day will keep muscles 
limber. 


You will like the agreeable 
odor of Absorbine, Jr. Itis easy 
and clean to use. Keep it handy 
as a first aid. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c. postpaid, 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
378 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


for a little bawling out on carelessness. 
He ain’t a bad sort of lad by the looks 
of him.” 

“Bring him in.” 

Through an opaque haze came the 
mumble of voices. Mr. Beamish shifted 
uneasily and tried to open his eyes. He 
heard, as one a long way off, a voice de- 
mand the name, and another voice an- 
swer, “Carter.” Another jumble of words. 
Then several sentences which registered: 

“|, . And let this be a lesson to you, 
Mr. Carter. If you weren’t a tourist, here 
only for a few days, an’ leaving to-night I 
would book you on a charge of careless 
driving. You can go now.” 

“Thank you very much. Have a cigar. 
You will like it, sixty-cent cigars don’t—” 

Mr. Beamish sat up with a convulsive 
jerk. The words cleared a tiny rift in the 
haze. A rift in which he saw a familiar 
red face and crisp gray mustache. The 
lights were still dancing and the room still 
tumbled, but he managed to stagger erect. 

“Don’t believe him!” he screamed. “He 
ain’t a sixty-center. He ain’t Clark! 
Here he is. See?... See?” 

With the last remnant of will he pos- 
sessed, he reached the desk and thrust a 
wrinkled poster into the startled lieuten- 
ant’s hand. 

And with the smile of a tired child, Mr. 
Beamish sank gently to the floor. 


T WAS Macklin who led him into the 

cool night air. Macklin himself! Mack- 
lin, who kept repeating over and over 
again, “Not a word now. Not a syllable 
until you have had a bowl of warm soup 
and a hot cup of black coffee. You’re all 
right, Mr. Beamish. Just a little sick to 
the stomach. Doctor said so. You'll be 
right in a jiffy. Then you can tell me the 
whole story. I'll bet it’s a peach.” 

Mr. Beamish sipped the hot chicken 
broth in a small all-night restaurant and 
felt better. He smiled wanly. He ate a 
slice of rare roast beef and a small dish of 
creamed potatoes. He opened his mouth. 

“Not a word yet,” Macklin said pleas- 
antly, “not till after you have had a cup of 
hot, strong coffee.” 

The yer Je came. Mr. Beamish drank 
it slowly. Two small spots of color crept 
into his face. Macklin was smiling. Mr. 
Beamish smiled back. Once more he 
opened his mouth. 

“One second.” Macklin beckoned the 
waiter. “Two more cups of coffee,” he 
directed. He turned back with a smile to 
Mr. Beamish. “We might as well be com- 
fortable over the story,” he said. “Now, 
top your meal off with this and we'll go 
ahead. It—it is the kind you ought to 
smoke after a night like this.” 

For something like the count of ten 
Mr. Beamish stared with dilated eyes at 
the glossy cylinder with the ornate red 
and gold band. A La Cordona! A sixty- 
center! 

Then he fainted quietly away. 


“NEW YORK, Meet Plattsburg, My 
Old Home Town in Missouri,’’ says 
O. O. McIntyre, widely known news- 
paper man, in an article next month 
which shows that the biggest town is 
just like little towns. ‘‘If you want to 
find ‘rubes,’’’ he tells you, ‘‘visit 
Broadway, where the confidence 
games are played.” 
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The Home Folks 


Called Him the X 


Laziest Boy in Town | 
(Continued from page 37) 


I said at last, determined to show her that 
she was wrong, ‘that I can earn fifteen | 
thousand dollars inside of a year!’ | 
“‘Do it!’ she cried, and we bet a box | 
of candy against a pair of gloves on it. 
“For a while I was pretty sore at my 
friend for taunting me, but then I decided | 
I should be mad at myself for giving her | 
the chance. Anyway, I was determined 
to make good. But how? I hadn’t the | 
faintest idea how to make fifteen thou- | 
sand dollars in twelve months. The next 
three days I spent in thinking—hard think- | 
in 


CAID) 


CAS 


g. 
“*The surest way to win that bet,’ I 
said to myself, ‘is to hit upon something 
that everybody wants, make it possible 
for everybody to buy it, and then let 
everybody, know that I have it for sale. 
But what does everybody want?’ That 
was the question to be answered first, and 
I told myself it just had to be answered. 
Then the inspiration came to me. 

“‘ Land; I said; ‘that’s what every man 
would like to own!’ 

“In those days it wasn’t easy to buy 
land. The first payments were always so | 
high that a man with little money could 


ERR 
SOPRILRATE 


not meet them. So most folks went on 
wanting land, but they didn’t buy any. 


“I WORKED out a plan by whicheventhe | 


smallest wage-earner could buy a build- 
ing lot. All the purchaser needed was one 
dollar to pay in cash, and a few cents to 
pay each week. It was simply the instal- 
ment plan applied to real estate, and I 
was sure it would work. | 

“But my problem wasn’t entirely 
solved when this scheme was put down on 
paper. I didn’t own any land to sell and, 
what’s more, I didn’t have money enough 
to buy land with. 

“T went to Cincinnati, where I had a | 
brother, Clifford B. Harmon, and an 
uncle, Charles E. Wood. 
my new idea, and they liked it. 

“My brother had a thousand dollars, 
my uncle had a thousand, and I had a 
thousand. I had already decided upon 
the best tract to buy, so we pooled our 
money and bought it. Then we laid it 


I told them of | 


out in lots, built wooden sidewalks, and | 


had the necessary papers prepared. 


“The next step was to let the public | 


know we had land to offer. This was the 
easiest step of all, for a little newspaper 
space turned the trick. 

“The advertisement appeared in only 
one Cincinnati paper—but that was 
enough! The day after it came out our 
little office was jammed with people, men 
and women, all eager to get some land on 
which they could build a home of their 
own. 

“We sold every lot without having 
to take a single purchaser to the site! 
My idea was better than even I had 
thought! 

“We had a good thing—no doubt about 
that—and we prepared to make the most 
of it. We bought more land and sold it 
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VAN GLOW 


A new, medium-height Van Heusen Collar for Spring 


JHE smart originality of this newest Van 
Heusen style makes it the great collar of 
the year. Men find in it the faultless 

|| appearance of all Van Heusens. It, too, 
is woven onacurve in one single piece, 


of multi-ply fabric. That gives it Van 
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Heusen comfort. Van Glow has, like all Van Heusens, 
smooth edges and flexible points, which cannot saw 
holes in shirts or wear out ties. It is a new and 
superb example of the Van Heusen . . 
very smart, and the world’s most economical collar. 


12 VAN HEUSEN STYLES—50c 


VAN HEUSEN 


. Comfortable, 


Ask dealer for Van Craft, a new neglig ee 
¢ shirt with the Van Henece a attached. 


PHILLIPS-JONES Q NEW YORK CITY 


We wish you could see the care 
with which Nettleton leather is 
bought; how it is fashioned into 
shoes by workmen who have been 
with the company for forty years; 
how the shoes are inspected time 
and again. 

And we wish you could see the 


Aati 


The only shoes made 
by such painstaking methods 


care with which each new last is 
tested and each new style is scruti- 
nized before being offered to you. 

You can see these things (and, 
thereby, understand why Nettle- 
tons look better and wear longer) 
if you write for a booklet, “Men 
Like to Say They Wear Them.” 


NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
H. W. COOK, PRESIDENT 


J Gentlemen's Fine Shoes, Exclusively, Since 1879 $ : 
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You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prot- 
its on the lumber, mill- 


{diving room, dining room, 
2bedrooms,kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellar entrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog 


Aladdin catalog contains 
seven different plans of 
this house; some with 
inset porches, grade and 
inside cellar entrances, 
two and three bedrooms. 


Large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry,three bedrooms, 
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the same way. I learned right then that 


one of the great yearnings of the human 
heart is to own a home; and the fact that 
I have been able to help folks satisfy 
that longing is one of the reasons why I 
have been enthusiastic about my business 
ever since. 

“Within a month after our first sale a 
dozen real-estate firms in Cincinnati were 

reparing to compete with us. They 
liked our plan too! Then I called my 
partners together and suggested that we 
move on to some other place. 

“‘We can stay here and compete, I 
said, ‘but why not go somewhere else 
and put on some sales before other people 
hear of the plan? Let’s keep ahead of the 
procession!’ ; ; 

“They agreed, and we went to Pitts- 
burgh, where, in the thirty years follow- 
ing, we have opened twenty-five suburbs. 
The plan was as novel there as it had been 
in Cincinnati, and it worked just as well. 
All we had to do was repeat the formula: 
Get what people want, and make it pos- 
sible for them to buy it, and let them 
know that you have it. That formula will 
work in any line of business; and if you 
are lucky enough to think of something 
before anyone else has thought of it, you 
will find yourself on Easy Street before 
you know it. I had earned the fifteen 
thousand dollars I set out to get long be- 
fore the year was over. 


MOYVHERE do we go from here?’ be- 
came a stock question in our or- 
ganization in those days. And there was 
quite an argument as to where we should 
go from Pittsburgh. 

“< All the opportunities are in the West,’ 
insisted my uncle. ‘So let’s go West.’ 

“‘But the money is in the East,’ I 
answered. ‘Let’s go East and make our 
own opportunities. 

“My view won, and so we went to 
Boston. You might think that Boston, 
with all of its old families, and its conserv- 
ative ways, was the last place in the 
world to go, but I had a purpose in se- 
lecting that city. 

“When I was selling seeds and plants 
I always picked out the best-lookin 
houses, and now that I was selling land I 
wanted to go where there was unlimited 
money. I wanted to operate on a bigger 
scale. Our first deal in Boston was 
financed without outside capital; but after 
that I went to trustees and wealthy men 
and asked them to back us. Some of 
them finally agreed, and put up fifty 
thousand dollars. 

“Those same Boston financiers who 
helped us get started in a big way have 
never lost faith in us. They have put up 
millions to back our operations. 

“Tt was not until 1898 that we moved 
to New York. The subways attracted us. 
I saw that suburban property would begin 
to boom when these transportation lines 
were completed, so we once more ‘got in 
on the ground floor.’ At one time we 
owned over four million dollars’ worth of 
suburban real estate in New York, mostly 
in Brooklyn and on Staten Island. A few 
years ago we had offices in twenty-six 
cities; but now we have closed out our 
branches, except in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 

“Tt was thirty-six years ago that I be- 
gan selling land; and it has been thirty-six 
years since anyone has accused me of 


being lazy! I’m the same man now that I 
was back in those easy-going Ohio days, 
but I have a different job. That’s the 
point!” 

I had always thought of a real-estate 
salesman, especially one who, like Mr. 
Harmon, has blazed his own trail, as being 
a glad-handed, debonair, and, perhaps, 
“hard-boiled” man. But he’s as gentle as 
a country doctor, and he even looks like a 
well-groomed country doctor! 

We chatted for an hour or more, while 
people came in and out with questions for 
him to answer, and never once was his 
manner anythine but calm and quiet. 

“By the way,” I said to him after a 
while, “did your friend ever pay her 
debt? Did she send you that pair of 
gloves?” l 

Mr. Harmon’s face became serious, and 
he thought a few moments before an- 
swering. 

“After I left Ohio,” he said, “I didn’t 
hear from her for a great many years. 
Then one day, while I was at work in my 
office the ’phone rang, and a woman’s 
voice greeted me. I didn’t recognize the 
voice, so insisted that she tell me her 
name. 

“Tm an old friend,’ she replied, ‘and 
I owe you a small debt. I’ve kept up with 
you, and I know that you won de pair of 
gloves.’ 

“Then I knew who was speaking, and I 
asked her where she was stopping. 

“< Pll come right up to see you!’ I said 
eagerly, but she said that I must not come. 

“<I want you to remember me as I was 
in Ohio,’ she explained, ‘and you would be 
shocked if you saw me now. My life 
hasn’t been happy, and I’m broken so 
ead that you would scarcely know me. 
But I haven’t lost track of you, and many 
a time I have rejoiced at the things you 
are doing. I know what you’ve done in 
business, and what you’ve done in other 
ways, too.’ 

“T started to tell her that I would see 
her anyway, but she begged me not to. 

“Please don’t come,’ she said. ‘Please 
don’t? And then— 

“““Good-by,’ her voice eame over the 
wire, and I heard the click of the receiver 
as she hung it up. 

“T sat there in a haze for a moment, my 
mind flying back to the ‘lazy’ days in 
Ohio, to the hunting and fishing trips, the 
loafing, and to that day when she taunted 
me into action. Then I decided to make 
no effort to see her, for I too wanted to 
remember her as she was, for she was such 
a fine, pure, wholesome friend. 

“But for her I might have kept on being 
a laggard for many years. Perhaps in- 
dolence would have become a habit, and 
a bad habit is one of the worst compan- 
ions you can have.” 


“AFTER a moment we drifted back into 
a discussion of his business. 

“One of the valuable things I’ve learned 
while selling land,” Mr. Harmon con- 
tinued, “is that you must approach a 
man hopefully if you want to persuade 
him to do something. You may be selling 
bonds or groceries, your knowledge, or 
your ability to dig a ditch. It doesn’t 
matter what you are selling; the thing to 
do is to cultivate an affirmative state of 
mind—go ahead confidently, thinking in 
terms of ‘yes,’ rather than ‘no? Empha- 
size the reasons in favor of your prospect's 
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doing what you want him to do. You 
don’t have to call up the reasons against 
it. He'll think of them! 

“And, of course, you must know the 
facts about your own business. _ I’ve 
always made it a practice to know all that 
I could possibly learn about real estate. 
I remember a ride I took with a realt 
operator in a strange city one day. He 
was amazed that could tell him the 
value of various pieces of property. 

“It was very simple: I had been study- 
ing land for years, and had worked out a 
rule to gauge values. I figure that for 
every one hundred thousand people in a 
city, the maximum front-foot price of the 
best inside business lots is about $2,000. 
It’s easy to tell which is the best property, 
and then, as you get into sections less de- 
sirable, cut down your front-foot figures. 
According to this rule, a city of two 
hundred thousand has land, in its best 
sections, worth $4,000 a front foot, while 
a city of fifty thousand can show no land, 
exclusive of improvements, that is worth 
more than $1,000 a front foot. There are 
exceptions, of course, but the rule is pretty 
good for general use. 

“Tve found, too, that, except in un- 
usual locations, vacant land isn’t the 
best investment for the man who wants a 
quick profit. If you are buying on a small 
scale for an immediate turn-over, get a 
piece of improved property, preferably in 
a business section. hen you are trying 
to figure which way a city will expand, 
study the residential growth, for the 
building movement always follows the 
direction of the best residences, unless 
there is some unusual local condition to 
prevent. 

“Cities that are located on water fronts 
are, as a rule, the best real-estate bets. 
Sometimes, though, an inland city sur- 
prises the best land judges—Los Angeles, 
for instance. A man who guesses right 
two out of three times in real estate is a 
top-notcher. 

“In my own case one of the things that 
has counted most heavily in making me 
produce results was the fact that people 
trusted me. I simply had to fulfill the 
trust those Boston financiers placed in 
me, and the trust my partners and my 
wife had in me. You know how it is—if 
you work only for yourself, there is a 
great temptation to take it easy. But ir 
somebody is depending on you you’ve just 
got to make good, that’s all. 

“For somebody close to you to have 
faith in you is one of the greatest incen- 
tives in the world. You’can’t disappoint a 
friend, can you? And you certainly can’t 
disappoint your wife, or your partners. 
There have been times when beanies 
to slack up a little, but always I said to 
myself, ‘No, it won’t do to slack up. It 
wouldn’t be fair to those who believe in 
me.’ And so I drove myself to my limit.” 


R. HARMON was born in Ohio, and 

his father, who was an army officer, 
took him when he was a small boy to Fort 
Arbuckle, in Indian Territory, now Okla- 
homa. The trip in 1868 was made by boat 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
then up the Red River, and finally over- 
land by wagon. 

“It was a wild experience,” Mr. Har- 
mon told me. “Once our boat grounded 
on a sand bar, and was stuck fast for nine 
days. Food got scarce, and the crew got 
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out Hardship 

“I never dreamed you could do 
it, Mr. allace,” wrote this 
well known young matron of 
Philadelphia's social elect. 
Wallace records brought a re- 
duction of more than fifty 
pounds in a few weeks! But 
read her own story: 

“Here I am, back to 138 Ibs. 
after my avoirdupois had 
hovered around the impossible 
two hundred mark! Your per- 
fectly wonderful music move- 
ments—nothing else —did it. 
You have reduced my weight 
from 191 to 138, and lightened 
my heart as no one can know 
who has not had activities and 
enjoyments curtailed for years 
—and suddenly restored. 

“Thanks to Wallace, I can 
now wear the styles I want to. 

ause I once laughed at the 
idea of ‘getting thin to music’ 
T offer in humble apology this 
letter, my photograph and per- 
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mission to publish them. 
- Very sincerely yours, 
2 . ge. Jessica Penrose Bayliss.” 
m ~ Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
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surly. I remember one roustabout being 
knocked overboard for something he did. 

“But the thing I remember most 
vividly is the night we spent in the house 
of a woman whose son Father had killed 
just a year before. The woman welcomed 
us as if we had been relatives. Her son 
had been a noted outlaw, and a price was 
set on his head. Father met him one day, 
and in the pistol battle which followed, 
Father was the winner. The poor fellow 
lived for two weeks after being shot, was 
converted in the old-fashioned religious 
way, and asked his mother to forgive 
Father and look on him as a son. She 
did, and that’s why she treated us so 
well. 

“I remained on the frontier for some 
time, and then was sent back to Ohio to 
live with my grandmother and attend 
school. Three years later I returned to 
the West, and went with my family five 
hundred miles overland to Fort Davis, in 
Texas. I rode horseback all the way and 
I killed my first and only buffalo. 

“T went to school in San Antonio for a 
while, then came back East, first to 
Lebanon, finishing the high-school course 
there; then to Louisville, Kentucky, to 
study medicine. I completed one year in 
medicine, won the highest honors the 
school offered, and then had to throw up 
my education and begin work, because 
Father had lost his money in a sheep 
ranch. 

“T tell all this because it has a definite 
bearing on some of the things I am now 
trying to do. My own raising was under 
rather rough conditions; my education 
was interrupted; and for years I floun- 
dered around in the wron 
I want to help young people steer clear of 
some of the obstacles that got in my way. 

“Not long ago I saw a statement of the 
labor ‘turn-over’ of a large corporation. 
One year this firm hired seventy young 
men for office work. Twelve months later 
only thirty of those men were still on the 
Ray roll. The other forty were misfits. 

o doubt they were considered lazy, for 
laziness and the wrong job always keep 
company. 

“Some of those forty young men have 
probably found their Fiche by now; but 
more of them, in all probability, are still 
floundering around, wasting precious 
years while they experiment with jobs in 
the hope of hitting upon the right one. 
Education, if it is worth anything at all, 
will help a man find his place, and that’s 
one reason why I’m so interested in edu- 
cation. 


“N/ZOUNG folks often come to me for 
advice, and this is what I tell them: 
First, be honest. You can’t get anywhere 
that’s worth going to unless you are. And, 
second, be sure of what you want to do 
before you start your career. If you hold 
a job simply to make a living, you will 
become a lazy man; but if you love your 
work, you will be pointed out to others as 
an example of energy. 
“So don’t be in too much of a hurry, 
I tell the young people. It’s better to 
spend a little time looking around and 
hinbings for the nature of the job you get 
will make all the difference between lazi- 
ness and energy.” 
That is the advice Mr. Harmon gives to 
those who come to him; but he doesn’t 
stop with giving advice. Three years ago 


kind of work.’ 


he established the Harmon Foundati n, 
and provided that its two principal func- 
tions should be to extend aid to college 
students, and help cities and towns to 
obtain public olay ctoande, He has 
worked out a plan by which any city may 
get a playground, and another plan that 
provides a businesslike loan for college 
students. 

“Some years ago,” he explained, “I 
discovered a community in Brooklyn that 
needed a playground. There was vacant 
land near by, but the people who were 
interested in the children didn’t have any 
money. I thought about the matter, and 
after a. while an idea flashed into my 
mind. ; 

“A friend git an option on the vacant 
property, and we broke it up into tiny lots 
two by ten feet, prepared a little ‘deed’ 
for each one, and then put the children to 
work selling the lots at three dollars 
apiece. The sale was a great success, and 
that playground is in use to-day. 

“A man will buy a little piece of land 
even when he will not give money outright 
—especially if the children get after him! 
The fact that his deed transfers the land 
to the playground organization makes no 
difference to him. What could he do with 
a lot not much bigger than a towel? 

“This same plan will work anywhere. 
Conduct the sale just as if it were a 
regular land sale. Advertise it. Make 
the children do the selling, for they can 
put it across and at the same time learn 
something that will be of value to them 
in later life. Give each purchaser a deed, 
with a stipulation in it that the propery 
he is donating must be used forever as a 
place of recreation. Each town can fix 
the hang of the miniature lots to suit 
itself; or can auction them off, if that is 
considered the best way. 


“THE Foundation will be glad to assist 
any community especially a small city 
or town—obtain a place for children to 

lay. We have a saying that ‘The gift of 
and is the gift eternal’ I’ve seen a park 
in Rome that for more than two thousand 
years has given pleasure to millions of 
people. A playground now will be a play- 
ground forever, for land is the one thing 
that does not perish. ; 

“And children will play! If they don’t 
have a decent place to romp, they will 
take to the streets and associate with the 
worst elements in town, just as I did. 

“Another thing that gives me endless 
pleasure is loaning money to college stu- 
dents. I’ve been doing that for thirty 
years, and not one of the men I have 
trusted has failed to pay up. Recently I 
set aside one huridred: and fifty thousand 
cle to be loaned to college boys and 
girls. 

“The plan I have worked out will. I 
hope, make student-loan paper a gile- 
edged security. Under the plan the 
poe of a college approved by the 
Foundation will appoint three faculty 
members, who recommend the benefici- 
aries to the Foundation. Then the stu- 
dents who receive loans are to elect from 
their number one member of the advisory 
committee for every five borrowers. i 

We allow a student one year after his 
graduation before he starts to repay. The 
rate of interest is six per cent. 

‘We make no loans to individual stu- 
dents, but appropriate a certain sum to 
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selected colleges, and they choose worthy 
and needy students in groups of not less 
than five. We now have forty-three 
afhliated colleges. 

“Under this group-loan plan we pur- 
pose to lend only to juniors and seniors 
who are taking courses leading to a liberal 
arts or a professional degree. The loans, 
with notes made out in contract form, are 
entirely impersonal, and bear interest as 
a regular business transaction would. 

“The borrowers from the Harmon 
Foundation will learn business laws, 
financial responsibility, and will not be 
embarrassed as they would be if they had 

ot their money Bom some relative or 
friend. If you borrow from an individual, 
you always feel under obligations to him; 
but if you get money from an impersonal 
source, pay interest on it, and make a 
regular business deal of the whole matter, 
there is no personal embarrassment. 

“Our plan is so businesslike that re- 
cently I raised fifteen thousand dollars 
from fifteen different men to be invested 
in this way. We think their money is 
the proposition in a big 

has not been proved. New borrowers 
will take the place of old ones each year, 
thus continuing the use of the sevalna 
fund. 

“We believe this is a good investment 
commercially and humanely. We know 


|| it is, for it will aid thousands of young 


p-ople to complete their college courses, 


|| and at the same time teach them business 
| ethics and self-reliance.” 


LAYGROUNDS and student loans are 
just two of Mr. Harmon’s hobbies. 
There are many other ways in which he 
renders service to his fellow men, but he 


+| does it anonymously. 


“You know,” he said to me as I was pre- 
paring to leave, “a man’s business is not 
enough to make him happy. He must do 
work for which he gets no return in dol- 
lars. Service, I have found, transcends 
duty, and becomes a privilege. It brings 
happiness, and that’s what every one of 
us wants. And it keeps a man young in 


| spirit—and in body, too.” 


I left him thinking that something cer- 
tainly had kept him young, for at sixty- 
two he is as energetic as a man of thirty- 
five. He has time to direct his enormous 
business, time to direct his Foundation, 
time to ride all his many hobbies, and time 


for shooting ducks at his club on Long 
Island, and quail at his club in South 
Carolina. 


And this was the man who, forty years 
ago, did not know which way to turn to 
find expression for his energy and busi- 
ness genius. 


‘*THE MOST Amazing Story Science 
Has Ever Told Us” is the story of the 
atoms, those infinitesimal and invisi- 
ble particles of which all matter is 
composed. Next month a famous 
scientist relates, so simply and clear- 


| ly that anyone can understand, how 


he knows that these atoms are 
miniature solar systems, with ‘‘suns’”’ 
around which the ‘‘planets’’ revolve 
at incredible speed. This article re- 
veals a wonderland of science, and 


' suggests possibilities that may revo- 


lutionize human life. 


“Made $54.50 
Today” 


“Made $12 
in first 
3 hours” 


“I can 
easily 
average 


$30 a day” 


We picked 12 letters 
al ra from a 
pile received from 
our agents. The 


three quotations 


in Selling 


Big Money 


Extra-wear Clothes 


OGAR Clothes sell themselves. There 

is no other clothing like them. At $12.50 
and $13.35 they cost much less than the 
cheapest ordinary clothes and wear two or 
three times as long. 
Nogar Suits are made of specially prepared 
cloth that is unbelievably strong and crav- 
enetted to repel water. They are as near 
tear-proof as cloth can be, and sparks won't 
set them afire. Won't show dirt or grease. 
Wonderful for mechanics, mill workers, farm- 
ers, drivers and all who need clothing that 
will stand the hardest wear. Fine knockabout 
or sports suits for all men 


Work in spare time or 
when you please 

You cannot fail to make money if you sell 
Nogar Clothes. Tinty of our men make $200 
a week—some $300 a week—some even more! 
Even spare time work pays big. 
Every man you visit is a prospect. Every 
workman needs a Nogar Suit. The lawyer, 
the doctor, the bank president will like a 
Nogar Suit for fishing or gunning, ora Nogar 
Topcoat for motoring. There is a style 
for everyone. 


No experience needed 


You need no experience in selling goods—only 
the ambition ito make a success. There is no 
“worked out” territory. Nogar Clothes sell 
best where they have been worn before. 


Don’t miss this wonderful opportunity. 
NOGAR CLOTHING MFG. CO. 
Dept. A-5 Reading, Pa. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A-5, Reading, Pa. 


Please send at once information telling how 
I can become a Nogar representative. 
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My Greatest Thrill 


Faithful for Life in Twenty-two Years 
—this everlasting of Sport 


shaving brush 


EN, ten millions of them, À 
now know the faithfulness own goal line. Princeton supporters were 
of Rubberset Shaving Brushes. chanting the old plea “Hold that line!” 
: while Harvard partisans were yelling for 

Many who bought their Rub- a touchdown. 
bersets way back in 1888 when The teams lined up for another rush, 
we first began making shaving twenty-two men tense in every nerve, 
brushes, still find in them the and as many thousands of spectators 
same quick aid to a generous equally tense. A Harvard back started 
lather,to aclean comfort shave. a ne oe aun there seat i but he 

. umbled and the ball bounded clear. 

The fine, full bristles of a The ball had almost come to a stop 
Rubberset Brush never come when the big crowd saw White dashing 
out. They are locked everlast- for it. Everyone expected the Tiger to 
ingly in hard rubber. We guar- fall on the pigskin; but in place of that, 
antee, unconditionally, their without losing even a half-stride, White 
permanency. The Rubberset scooped up the ball in one hand and was 
Co., Newark, N. J., U. S. A. away for a touchdown before the Harvard 
team knew what had happened. It was 
the chance that White had been looking 
for, the chance he had been preparing for 
in those hours of hard work on the prac- 
tice field. 

A week later Princeton was playing 
Yale at New Haven, and Yale was Jae 
ing the ball deep into the invader’s terri- 

ALBRIGHT tory. When thirty yards from the Tiger 

goal, Kempton, of Yale, called for a lateral 

R U on RB i= Fe S E i ass. The ball fell short, and at the first 

ADU MEARI SARA this same Sam White was upon it, 

the world’s standard once again making his recovery without 

S KH A Vi N G B R U S H losing a step, and once again dashing for a 
touchdown. 

This double episode was one of the most 
m extended thrills in football history. It 
Sets ee ee ae would have been sesso ed White had 


(Continued from page 41) 


. made the two recover y accident; it 
Spare Time Can Sp ell was even more stirring when you remem- 
DOLLARS 


ber how hard he had worked to perfect 
himself in this bit of football technique. 

Was this the greatest thrill I ever got 

; ‘ ne 3 ah out of sport? had to think a few 

Miss Goddina L. Weldon of Illinois dis- moments to be sure whether it was or not. 
covered this fact when she utilized her spare 
moments taking subscriptions for The 

American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 

panion, Collier’s—The National Weekly, 


But I crossed it, too, off of my list. After 
all, White’s glory came because of errors 
The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. Now 


by his opponents, and a thrill that is made 
up partly of a misplay cannot be regarded 
as perfect. The misplays took nothing 
from the achievement of White, but they 
did detract from the thrill I got from his 


E Crowell cash flows to her ina steady fine work. 

G stream. 

È ; } SUPPOSE I have seen two thousand 
E If you are interested in a real money-mak- baseball games. In most of them there 
B ing opportunity, such as Miss Weldon and has been at least a little thrill, and not 
E thousands of other men and women are infrequently a big one. In the World’s 


Series of 1923 there was old Casey Stengel, 
a recent discard from a tail-end team, 
who came forward with two game-winnin 

home runs; and Babe Ruth, who ested 
from his post-season slumps into post- 


taking advantage of, write me at once on coupon below and learn 
more about our plan, which will easily add from $20.00 to $40.00 
él monthly to your regular income. 


Pg 


paw 


sels eselspels espe spe speloTes aalas] 


eS 


pee Sr ee we a ee eee E a al season fame. 
[E Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 53A, FE But the great baseball thrill for me, as 
Ẹ ee me a 5 I recall it now, came in the autumn of 
is) ene penta a vay Crowell caah r: my way too. Let me know how to start it coming. 4] AAR e Boston oa 
E vorld’s cham- 
Ep [| | pionship. It was the final game, and 
; E | upon its outcome all would depend. The 
Dy ctl Po $ | day was brisk, the crowd was large, and 
l 5 | the players were keyed to the highest 

State $ | pitch. | ae! 

Christy Mathewson was pitching for 
z erel MGA ee the Giants, pitching superbly. The hos- 
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tile Boston crowd had no effect upon 
him. He was in old-time form, which 
means that the Red Sox batters were 
coming to the plate in vain, and the 
Red Sox fans pleading in vain for a run. 
The Giants had one score to the good, and 
were moving along with the precision of 
an unbeatable machine. 

In the sixth inning Doyle, the Giant 
second baseman, came to the bat. He 
caught one squarely, and the ball started 
out over Harry Hooper’s head in right 
field on its way for a home run. Here was 
the hit that was to decide the series, and 
give Matty another championship, the 
last of his great career. 

But Hooper took nothing for granted. 
He started back with the crack of the bat. 
Running at high speed he came upon the 
wire screen fence, and then, as the ball 
was falling over into home-run territory, 
he leaped high in the air, threw his gloved 
hand backward, and made the catch as 
he fell into the crowd. 

This was a thriller that saved a cham- 
pionship for Hooper’s team, brought 
$30,000 to the Red Sox as the winner’s 
end of the purse, and took its place as one 
of the greatest plays ever made. But for 
that catch the Giants would have been 
leading by the score of three to nothing, 
and so the famous error by Snodgrass a 
few innings later would have meant 
nothing. But the catch was made, then 
came the error, and the game was lost for 
the Giants. 

Quite a thrill, but not the greatest one 
I ever had. For who could glory in the 
downfall of Matty? And that catch 
meant a defeat for him, a defeat for the 
most popular and probably the greatest 
pitcher who ever went on a diamond. 


"THERE was the thrill downin Kentucky 
last fall that must have been as great as 
any crowd ever had when In Memoriam, 
the giant bay horse, ran Zev, the gallant 
chestnut, such a close race that the judges 
called it one way and the cameras and 
spectators the other. More than fifty 
thousand people had come to see that 
race, abih was to determine the turf 
championship among the three-year-olds 
of America. 

Zev had beaten Papyrus, the good 
English horse, and then had been beaten 
in a mile-and-three-quarter run by In 
Memoriam. This was a return contest— 
one entered into by the owners in the 
spirit of true sportsmanship to settle the 
disputed question of which was the 
greater horse. The race was at a mile 
and a quarter. 

The spectators began to gather hours 
before the horses came out from the pad- 
docks. From a few miles, from hundreds 
of miles, and even from thousands of 
miles men had come to see the race. 

Then they came—Zev and In Memo- 
riam. There was a great cheer as the 
beautiful animals took their places at the 
starting line. The cheer swelled into a 
roar as they dashed away. In Memoriam 
was leading at the start, bie Zev was hard 
upon his heels. Around the track they 
sped, and it was evident that the result 
would be close. The spectators, shouting, 
waving their arms, throwing hats into the 
air, were like madmen as the horses turned 
into the home stretch. Almost neck and 
neck they were now, the hoofs pounding, 


the jockeys straining forward, the noble | 


Solves upkeep— 


Nothing about ALPHA 
CEMENT construction to 
rot, rust or burn. No painting 
or repairing. 

Call on your local ALPHA 


a’. 
5 Dealer. He is a cement- 
orat service man. 
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STINGING PAIN OF BURNS 


promptly soothed by 
andaging with cooling, 


and your ideas will 
can now learn the true s 
“America’s Best Known Sa Manager," William Max- 
well, formerly first Vice President of Thomas A. Edison, 
° Inc. To show you exactly what the course is like, we will send the 
Write for free sample first lesson free, without any obligation. Write for it today. 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita,Kans, Ẹ (WILLIAM MAXWELL INSTITUTE, Dept. 8, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


— _ The Best For Over 
A Cent 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years and the Largest in the World 
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See what these 
men are earning— 


And the story of these three men is the story of hundreds of other 
Fuller Men. H. V. Maingot, six years ago, was a department 
store clerk at $25 a week, “with a hazy future.” He tried 
his hand at several jobs, but lack of training had 
t him nowhere. Four years ago he became a 
Fuller Man, and the first year made $2,784, then 
$5,000, next $8,000, and last year $11,663. George 
Burroughs had been a blacksmith in Poughkeepsie 
for twenty years. Four years a he joined Fuller, 
and the first year made $3,600, then $4,000, and last 
year $4,600, and says, “I never regret the decision I 
made four years ago.” D. R. Woodward jum ed from 
one job to another for 12 years, the limit of his earn- 
ings being $20 a week. His first month as a Fuller Man 
netted him $169. His second year he earned $4,000. 
This showed that he always had ability, but had lacked 
opportunity. Fuller gaye him the one real chance of his 
life. And we might pene Cc. G: Mitehell; añ automotia 
tire man making $1,400 a year and not speaking a word o! en ish un- 
til a year or two previous, made $3,000 his first year as a Fuller Man, 
bought an auto and says, “I am thoroughly happy in my work.” That 
is the answer from all of them—making more money than they ever 
thought they could earn, and in happier work than ever before. And the 
success of all these men, as with every one of the hundreds of Fuller 
Men, is due to the Fuller free training in salesmanship and the great 


opportunities given you in this organization. 


same chance is 


YOURS-—right now! ot 


~ 
All that we ask is the grit and ambition to make a successful salesman out of yourself; 7 o 
determination to forge ahead as fast as you can advance and earn more money, for a> 
there is no limit set on how much a Fuller Man makes. (See full-page Fuller adver- „y 

tisement on page 107 this same issue.) 


Write for this book 


a 

“Out of the Rut,” telling the story of scores of other Fuller Men, 7 x 

formerly in jobs at small pay and with no future, and now 4 > 

among the highest paid salesmen in the whole country. Don't {7% O'g $ 
wait for this book, but get in touch at once wit the z CP's ey 

nearest Fuller Branch Office (for address, look in tele- „7 S Ao 
a ws s 
Yy 


hone book). 
s 7 Ru 
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$60—$200 A Week 


AGENTS Free Samples 


Guaranteed Genuine Gold Letters for store 
windows easily applied. Liberal offer to 
general agents. 

Metallic Letter Co., 411 N. Clark, Chicago 


New invention, resultin 


A Rapid Cooks 
Better Meals 
With Less Fuel 
and Effort 


The Automatic Rapid Electric Stove 
(an electric fireless cooker) is the cheapest, easiest method 
known for preparing the family meals. 


Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Pireless Cooker 
Man 


Electricity is used only to bring the food to the cooking 
point (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the full cooking time). It 
then automatically shuts itself off and the food continues 
to cook, boil, broil, roast, bake, fry or toast until done. 
From 50% to 75% of the fuel cost is saved. 


e 
Takes Drudgery Out of Cooking 
No “pot-watching.”” No worrying about burning. No clocks to set, dials to regulate, 
thermometers to watch, nor discs to heat. Merely put food in the cooker, attach to electric 
light socket (no spectal wiring), turn on the switch and leave it. The Automatic Rapid 
Electric does the rest. Broils Steaks and Chops to perfection. 
Guaranteed Wear-Ever aluminum utensils furnished with it, 
Aluminum lined throughout—won't rust or corrode. 


Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! 


Try the Automatic Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty days. I 
want you to use this great invention for one month. Then take the 
vote of the family, and if you or your family cannot honestly say 
that you are satisfied, that you never had more delicious, better 
cooked meals, send it right back and your money will be instantly 


FREE Home Science Book — Write today for this guide to 
easier, cheaper, better cooking. Gives complete direc- 
tions and recipes—all detalis of construction and new Tow factory 
prices. Just say, Send me your Free Home Science Book. 
card will bring it to you. rop us one today. 


Wm. Campbell Co., D 797, i i 
Canadian Address: pedi heh big over ee 


Pie Pan Fry Pan 


What It Will Do_ 


Roasts all kinds 
of meats, fowls 
and fish. 
Cooks all vege- 
tables. 
Does all baking. 
Aboiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Vegeta- 
bles 8 to 12 min- 
ules. 
Broils—Fries— 
Toasts—Stews. 
Makes coffee. Boils 
tea kettle. 
Broils Steaks 
and Chops to 
Perfection 


FREE MENU INDEX 
A new device shows in- 
stantly what to serve with 
various meats, to give 
balanced rations as de- 
termined by Home Eco- 
nomic Experts. SentFree. 


A post 


Grounds, 
Firpo fight for the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world. It was a colorful 
event. 
and the vast crowd, thousands of whom 
had come from afar, sloped away from the 
ringside, across the field, and then rose 


WTH 
hear ‘tue Vactuphone 
from radio 
experiments, enables the deaf to hear. 
Write for details or FREE Demonstration. 
GLOBE PHONE Mfá.Ca Box 165-A Reading Mass, 


racers putting every ounce of strength in 
their chess to cross the line first. 

The finish line was reached with the 
horses abreast, each one with his head 
far out in front, for this race was so close 
that a nose, or even a part of a nose, 
would tell the story of victory or defeat. 

Then there arose from the Kentucky 
crowd a great and resounding shout. Men 


went wild in their eagerness to proclaim 
the Kentucky horse, In Memoriam, 
which they thought had won. 


But the horses were led back to the 


judges’ stand, and then came, the an- 
nouncement that Zev was the winner. 


[4st summer more than eighty thousand 


people gathered one night in the Polo 
ew York, to see Dempsey and 


The ring was brilliantly lighted, 


in the grand-stands and bleachers. 

The preliminary bouts went on, but 
there was not ach interest in them. The 
crowd had come to see the big battle of 
the night and, as it turned out, the big 
battle of all time in the ring. 

Firpo, the giant Argentine, swarthy, 
hairy, heavily muscled, climbed into his 
corner, and pulled his gaudily colored 
bathrobe about him. There was a burst 
of cheering. Then came Dempsey, a 
much smaller man, and the cheering 
increased. Dancing about to keep warm, 
Dempsey at once caught the imagination 
of the crowd. Clean-limbed, confident, 
with a white sweater about his neck, he 
was the picture of athletic perfection. 

Final instructions were given, the 
fighters’ gloves adjusted, and each man 
returned to his corner. 

The gong sounded, and things started 
to happen! A moment before that vast 
crow had been seated, but as one man 
it rose and a mighty chorus of shouts 
went up. Dempsey was at him! There 
was no playing safe, no dodging and duck- 
ing, no sparring for an opening. The 
champion went in as a champion should, 
and before his amazed and heavier op- 
ponent knew what had happened, Demp- 
sey had scored his first knockdown. 

Bedlam broke loose. The lights in the 
paer out, except those over the arena. 

ut for hundreds of feet on all sides of the 
fighters I could see the milling, yelling, 
excited crowd as it cheered itself into a 
frenzy. The referee’s hand began to swing 
over the prostrate Firpo, but not for long; 
as the big fellow arose and was at ‘it 
again. 

Another knockdown was scored by 
Dempsey in a few seconds. Now the 
crowd was wild. Men climbed to the backs 
of their seats, threw their hats away, 
mauled one another in vain efforts to 
oe the excitement that everyone 
elt. 

There followed other great blows by 
Dempsey, blows that crashed his oppo- 
nent to the floor. Those famous short-arm 
jabs were working marvelously. But each 
time Firpo got up before the count of ten, 
and each time was back at his rival for the 
greatest crown in fistdom. 

At the seventh knockdown by Dempsey, 
Firpo appa „was through beyond all 
hope. But the big foreigner again strug- 
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gled to his feet, wearily and weakly, bare- = ; 

ly able to regain his balance. And ten or 

twelve seconds later he had knocked 

Dempsey through the ropes in the most 

sensational turn the ring has ever known! 

From sure and certain defeat he had come A fter Two Short 
to within one punch of victory and the 

million-dollar crown! 

No stage could put on a drama of such Years He Earns 
intense quality, a ae that turned 
eighty thousand men and women into xf 4 E 
one vast shriek and howl from the very Six Times His 
heart of Bedlam itself. 


Firpo had earned this big moment, 
because, although barely able to rise, he Former Sala ry 
had waded in, still swinging his giant 


right arm, the most dangerous weapon 


that ever went into the ring. Dempsey D. M. RISING started as a Vacuette salesman just two 
had no idea there was a park a pare years ago—after spending twenty years as a salesman in a 
na a pa RREA ee store. Within six months he was assistant manager of the 
DOK q Vacuette branch in Oswego, N. Y. Now he is manager. 


seventh knockdown; but when he came 
rushing in he found, not a beaten fighter 
falling into a clinch, but a battered 


From the start—even while learning the Vacuette business— 
he made more money than he had ever made before. Today 


fighter still making war upon the rim of his earnings as branch manager are six times as great as his 
destruction. ; i j former salary behind the counter. And this, bear in mind, 
That was a thrill the like of which I was accomplished in two years. f 
have seldom known, and it lost none of Rising says, “I don’t know of another organization where a man can 
its punch because, in the second round, climb so rapidly or where such money-making possibilities are offered. 
Dempsey, the skillful, wonderful fighter, Nor have I ever seen a firm which so promptly rewards good work with 
finished his man in short order. : promotions and greater opportunities.” 
“This,” I said to myself, as I thought So nye s 5 
over all the thrills I’ve experienced, “is A Similar Opportunity Awaits You 
the greatest!” But then I thought again, Bigger, better opportunities con- do need ambition — eagerness to 
and before making up my mind finally tinually await men of Rising’s get ahead—and willingness to 
I went over some other great events in the caliber in this nation-wide organi- work to do it. The inspiring book, 
, zation. Dozens of other Vacuette ‘Over the Hill to Better Things”, 
world of sports. The under-dog hadn’t ; Akg A F 
ll in that Gehe, Deihad come men will tell you similar stories. will tell you how others are mak- 
ean WOD +5 i h di $ You don’t need selling experience. ing money with the Vacuette, and 
near to winning, but he had lost a Ps The Vacuette organization gives how you can do the same. Fill in 
ate pas not hin. made his great bid for complete sales training. But you and mail the coupon below. 
the championship. f 
P P Send for This Book aa e eee de ee a h 
AND i my ond mgped to pol Dome the Vacuette ofice in your city. | THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 
peoplesay thatgolf, while a bas Inter Don't delay: Doit NOV Tt heed 1915 West 114th Street Cleveland,Ohio 
; : H Red i 
esting game, ıs not thrilling. recall BF DOENE be Bg ta Soul Tike this Kindly send a copy of ‘Over the Hill to Better Things” to 


reading a statement of this kind about book, send us his name also. 


three days before Chick Evans and Reg- Name 

gie Lewis fought it out for the amateur 

golf championship of 1920. ACUe Street 
As the two players approached the és 


final tee, Evans was one hole behind 
Lewis. This meant that Evans must win 
that hole if he was to get a tie, and a 
chance to win; if Lewis won it, the battle 
would go to him, or even if he tied the 
hole, the laurels would still be his. They 
teed up for the final hole, and Evans, who 
had been a favorite in the predictions, 
now looked like a fading player. Lewis 
made a fine drive, and followed with an 
ron ae that ps the tet at tbe far ee 
of the green. “But Evans hooked his ° è ė 

drive inte a sand trap off to one side, and | Stockings Children Like 

i | 


from there his next shot crashed into a 


tall oak, the ball bounding back sixty You just hate to have those youngsters come in from play 
7 with big holes in their stockings. It’s great to have fine, 

yards from the green. That made the | strong stockings you don’t have to worry about. 
odds at least 100 to 1 against him. But therë EE th ai NEEE 
The gallery, the name by which the utt iere s Ho reason on eath ay trong stoc kinga can’t 
W be good-looking too. Fine-ribbed Iron Clads with double 
onlookers at a golf game are known, num- Mit soles and 4-ply heels are substantial enough for the most 
bered about five thousand, and every man VIH trying knock-about wear, but fine enough for dress occa- 
and woman of them waited patiently for Wi, sions. That’s why Iron Clads are liked so much by mothers 

the inevitable result. W and children. 

On his third shot Evans reached the \ Ask for Iron Clad No. 98 for misses and children. If your 
green, twelve or fourteen feet from the q dealer can’t supply you, send us your remittance. State size 
cup, while Lewis, on his third, came to \ (6 to 10, soc a pair anywhere east of the Rockies) and color 
within six feet of the cup and of victory. (Black, White, African Brown). We'll pay the postage. 
The chances were still 100 to I against f Cooper, Wells & Co., 204 Vine St., 


Evans. 

The green sloped abruptly, and Evans 
had to allow for this slope when he set 
himself to use his putter. The crowd was 
tense, but still it was just waiting for the 
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Canadian Distributors: 
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Push across 
to the bathing beach 


D°wN by the wooded bank, a stone’s 
throw from the cabin, an “Old Town 
Canoe” is moored. What a trim, graceful 
craft it is. 

Each “Old Town” model is patterned 
after a real Indian canoe. “Old Towns” 
are light and steady. They are low in 
price too. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The new 1924 catalog is beauti- 
Jully illustrated, It shows all 
models in full colors. Write 
for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
465 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A 
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Fire is 
uniform; 
no scorch- 
ing in 
center. 


Your Vacation Friend 


Folds like 


a suitcase. 


A friend is wholly dependable; always 
gives his best and does his utmost to 
lighten your burden. 

Kampkook is a real friend to out-o’-doors 
olk 


jl like a miniature suit case—compact 
handy to carry in the Rolls Royce or 


Set up in a jiffy, burns motor gasoline with 
all the convenience, speed and cleanliness 
of your kitchen range. Exclusive ring 
burner gives a well spread uniform fire 
protected by a folding adjustable wind 
shield. 
4 ion take this friend with you. 

s, $7.50 to $15.00 at your dealers. 


an Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
836 Clark Street, Albert Lea, Minn, 


end, and a halved hole was the best any- 
one could see for him. But he played as if 
the championship depended upon that 
putt, as indeed it did, though he had no 
way of knowing that it would. The ball 
started well to the right, caught the keen, 
sloping drift, broke in, and finally, with a 
last turn, flopped into the cup from the 
upper edge! 

ou might have sworn from the racket 
nee Babe Ruth had hit another home 
run 

Lewis set himself for a final try, but 
missed his chance for a tied hole and a 
championship. Now they were all even. 

Five extra holes followed, each one 
replete with drama and thrills. The in- 
creasing crowd was working itself into a 
frenzy as hole after hole was halved. No 
football game ever produced more clamor 
after certain. spectacular strokes, and 
when Evans finally won on the forty-first 
green in the most thrilling of all golf 
matches, the crowd was as limp and worn 
down through sheer excitement as were 
the two players. And all this in the quiet, 
interesting game that had no thrills 

When I fecalled this incident, I came 
very near to giving it the decision as my 
greatest thrill; but still I was not quite 
satished. I am a golf enthusiast, it is the 
game I now play, and I thought perhaps 
that fact biased my judgment. Anyway, 
I decided to delve some more into my 
memory before reaching a conclusion. 

So I kept on, and all at once I had the 
answer! It flashed into my mind when I 
turned to my college days. There was no 
argument, no doubt, for this really was 
my greatest thrill. 


T HAPPENED in 1907, when Van- 

derbilt and Sewanee, with powerful foot- 
ball teams, were playing before a great 
crowd in Nashville for the championship 
of the South. It was Thanksgiving Day. 
The two teams were so evenly matched 
that everyone knew the outcome was a 
toss-up. Probably a break of the game 
would decide the championship—a fum- 
ble, a blocked kick, orsomethingof that sort. 

One of the stars of the Vanderbilt team 
was Stein Stone, the big, tall center rush. 
When Stone had first baun his football 
career at Mooney’s Preparatory School 
his main ambition had been to carry the 
ball, either as a half- or a fullback. Much 
against his personal inclinations he had 
been placed in the line at center rush. 

This position carried no appeal to the 
youngster, who, though big, was extreme- 
ly fast and shifty on his feet. He was six 
feet two, and weighed one hundred and 
ninety pounds. But he continued to play 
at center until he came to Vanderbilt; and 
then it turned out that he had played 
center so well in prep school that he was 
assigned the same position in college. 

Hate again he entered a plea to be 
given a chance back of the line, a chance 
to carry the ball and score a touchdown. 
But he had handled his work too well to 
be shifted. It was a case of a man who 
did a disagreeable job so manfully that 
his own wishes had to be denied. 

In one of his earlier games at Vander- 
bilt, Stone had been sent against Ger- 
many Schulz, of Michigan, then rated as 
the greatest center of the generation. 
Stone entered this contest with a badły 
burned ankle that brought him almost 
unbearable pain at every move. 
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“That man won’t last five minutes,” 
said Keene Fitzpatrick, then Michigan’s 
noted trainer. 

But Stone not only lasted five minutes; 
he lasted the entire game, and he gave the 
famous Schulz one of the hardest battles 
the Wolverine star had ever known. Any 
chance that Stone might have had to be 
shifted to a position back of the line was 
lost forever after that brilliant exhibition. 


HE seasons wore on, but never did 

Stone realize his ambition to score a 
touchdown. His was always the unspec- 
tacular work in the line—the work that 
his mates and his opponents could appre- 
ciate, but that the spectators seldom see. 
For it is notorious that in football the 
cheers are for the men who run with the 
ball, and centers rarely get that chance. 

So this Thanksgiving pay came round, 
and Stone prepared to enter his last col- 
lege contest, for this was his final year at 
Vanderbilt. The skies were overcast, and 
the day was chill. Thousands of followers 
of each team had come to cheer their 
favorites on to victory and to a cham- 
pionship. 

The game got under way, and im- 
E the thrills began. Spectacular 
play followed spectacular play, while the 
rooters yelled cheviselves hoarse, and the 
cheer leaders cut all the antics in their re 
ertory. Grimly the two teams fought 
for the advantage. Each team scored two 
touchdowns on brilliant plays, but Van- 
derbilt missed one goal after touchdown, 
and this left Sewanee a point in the lead. 

As the game wore on that point looked 
larger and larger—almost insurmount- 
able it seemed as the minutes flitted 
away and they fought in vain for the 
third touchdown. So much drama had 
already taken place that no one in all the 
vast crowd believed anything else could 
happen, and the teams were beginning 
to take the same view. 

The valiant Stone, always a tower of 
strength, had taken a terrific battering at 
the hands of his opponents, led by Aubrey 
Lanier, one of the best football players 
who ever walked upon any field. Stone 
had been playing center superbly, and, 
more than that, he had helped to back 
up the line, and often had dived in under 
the line rushes and off-tackle plunges that 
were coming with terrific speed and 
power. 

There was less than a minute left of 
play. The timekeepers were edging up 
toward the two teams to be sure that they 
would be in position to stop the game 
when the final second had ticked away. 
Nervously they were watching their time- 
pieces. Vanderbilt rooters were pleading, 
and Vanderbilt players were fighting, but 
Sewanee was holding like a rock. The ball 
was on Sewanee’s forty-yard line, and how 
could Vanderbilt make that distance with 
only a few seconds left? A play or two 
more, and the game would be over, and 
defeat would be their lot. 

Then a strange thing happened, some- 
thing out of the ordinary football ma- 
neuver. The signal was given, and Stone 
remained at his position near the right of 
the field, ready to pass the ball. The 
remainder of the Vanderbilt team began 
to scatter out across the gridiron, each 
man five yards from his nearest comrade. 

The quarterback, one halfback, and one | 
end were the only three who fell back of 
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Slick salesmanship has had no 
place in my business. I simply 
make the best cigars I know 
how, put a box in a customer’s 
hands, tell him to try them. If 
he likes them, he pays for them. 
If he doesn’t care for them, he 
returns the remainder of the 
box at my expense. The trial 
costs him nothing. 
I lose money on the 
first box 

I don’t make a penny on the 
first box of cigars I sell to a 
new customer, Suppose you and 
499 other men order a box of 
cigars from this advertisement. 
Dividing 500 into $2,160.00 
(the cost of this advertisement) 
gives $4.32. In other words, it 
costs me $4.32 to sell you a 
$1.98 box of cigars. You see, I 
must offer an extraordinary 


cigar, it must be better than 
you expect; the flavor, aroma, cool, 
even-burning qualities must delight 
you. Otherwise you would not order 
again. And I would lose more and 
more money on every advertisement. 


Save jobber’s and 
dealer’s profit 


I sell cigars by the box, direct and 
fresh, at a price that represents only 
one cost of handling and one profit. 
I sell them at less than 8c each. 


I’m looking for some live-wire 
boys, to represent America’s 
three leading magazines, Wom- 
THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, and CoL- 
LIER’s, The National Weekly. 


AN’s Home COMPANION, 


Boys Wanted 


For a man-sized job 


Try these FREE 


Smokers say the cigar equals any 
15c smoke. Some rate it higher. 

The El Nelsor, the cigar illus- 
trated, is a 43-inch cigar. The long 
Havana filler gives richness and full 
flavor. The genuine Sumatra leaf 
wrapper assures even burning and 
long white ash. Hand-made by 
skilled adults in clean surroundings. 


A new introductory 
offer 


I am now offering an Introductory 
Box of 25 cigars for only $1.98. If 
you'll sign and mail the coupon 
now, I'll see that you get a box of 
25 freshly-made, full-flavored El 
Nelsors, size and shape as in the 
illustration, postage prepaid. 

In ordering please use your busi- 
ness letterhead or the coupon, filling 
in the line marked “Reference.” Or, 
if you don’t wish to bother giving a 
reference, just drop me a postcard 
and you can pay the postman $1.98 
when the cigars are delivered. 


NELSON B. SHIVERS, Pres. 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 
29 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a box of 25 El Nelsor cigars. If after 
smoking 5, I decide the box is worth $1.98, I agree to 
If I decide it isn’t worth that 
amount, I agree to return the 20 unsmoked cigars 


send you that amount. 
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High Schoo! 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School trainin 
successful business career. 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 
ing professions, 
Re matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can’t 
hope to succeed without epe- 
cialized training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 
need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
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‘his simplified and 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 


You can have the Junior Sales 


Agency for your town—earn your 


own spending money—and get 


dandy prizes. Let me tell you 


he Ww. 


Write me to-night 
JIM THAYER, Box 307, Mad. 


Sq. Sta., Dept. 14, New York 
City, N. Y. 


Dept. H-51, Chicago 


American School Bf? 


-51 
Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
Architect m- Lawyer 
-Building Contractor Machine Shop Practice 


Photoplay Writer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 
Employment Manager 
Steam Engineer 
..Foremanship 
Sanitary Engineer 
...S8urveyor (and Mapping) 
-Telephone Engineer 
...Telegraph Engineer 
High School Graduate 
-Fire Insurance Expert 
....Wireless Radio 
-Undecided 


-Automobile Engineer 
...-.-Automobile Repairman 

-Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Business Manager 


Cert. Public Accountant ... 
eae Accountant and Auditor . 

Book keeper a 

Draftsman and Designer .. 
-Electrical Engineer a 
Electric Light and Power .. 
eneral Education 


....... Vocational Guidance 
_~Business Law 


NaMe.. 
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Clutch 
GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE~ 


HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 


Full Dress Set in Mother-of- 
Pearl with whole pearl cenrers. 
Complete in box, $11.00. 


See that it is correct! 


—it is correct. 


For full dress or tuxedo, his jewelry should be Krementz, 
With its correctness is value, pleasing- 
ness of design,—a distinctiveness throughout 


Much annoyance and time are saved through the 


605 KW 
4 Vest Button: 
"$4.00 


convenience of the bodkin-clutch back on the studs and 


vest buttons,—easily inserted it holds securely. This 
bodkin-clutch back is exclusive with Krementz Correct 


Evening Jewelry. 
At better dealers. 


Write for style booklet. 
Address us, please, at Newark, New Jersey. 


Tuxedo Set, Black Enamel 
Centers. Complete in box, 
aa 97-50 es 


HOT IRON HOLDER 
@ Send for it 
APRONS of EVERYKIND 
Took for the Dean Label 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
DEAN'S LOCKSTITCHED APRONS 
45 EAST 17T™-ST, NEW YORK CITY 


The Pipe 
Any Man 
Can Enjoy! 


Never bites the 
tongue. 
Always clean. 
Always cool. 
Seldom goes out. 
No sparks in any 


` burns out. 


The Sherlock Holmes Pipe 


(patented and patent pending) 
is the first worth while discovery in pipes in 


20 years. It smokes like a cigar, tastes like a | 8 


pipe—but is always clean, never gets strong! 
With every Sherlock Holmes Pipe, we ship two 


bowls, one for our Perfectpack mixture, the other 
for your regular mixture; the moisture pads that 
keep the pipe clean; three boxes of our assorted 
Perfectpack tobacco, all ready for smoking—only 
$6, all prepaid, delivery guaranteed, money back if 
you wantit. Black Bakelite bowls, Redmanol stem. 
Your dealer can supply pipe and smokes $ 
—or shipped direct upon receipt of only 6. 
Same offer, but briar-color Bakelite pipe, with rubber stem, only $4 
Send today for complete illustrated 
circular, FREE tells all about 
Sherlock Holmes pipes and tobaccos 


Sherlock Holmes Pipe Co. 
305 Madison Terminal Building, CHICAGO 


wind. Bowl never | 


| only ease in carrying, but one half more 


Send for this Booklet 


Jimmy De Forest, trainer and conditioner of Jack 
Dempsey, Longboat, Firpo, Roosevelt, Elbert Hub- 
bard and others has written a booklet *‘Co-ordina- 
tion of Mind and Muscle.’’ 
by Jimmy De Forest 
Every man who believes in keeping 
hysically fit should bave a copy. 
Send 10c for a copy to-day. The 
man who commands the big salary 
is physically fit. 
Jimmy De Forest Physical Training System 
347 Madison Ave., Dept. 9, New York 


= 
<< s Ole Evinrude 


Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 
H. P. motor made, He could 
@s easily build the lightest 1 H.P, 
or 2 H. P. motor, But he knows 
that less than 8 H. P. is not 
enough for the speed you wantor 
the safety you have a right to ex- 
pect in rough waters, or with heavy 
oads, In the Elto Twin you get not 


power and much more speed. 


Instant EASY STARTING 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
cer steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizing of 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
tilting propeller, Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The o fits in carrying case with- 

out taking apart. Write for free atalog, j 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. (2) 
Dept. 15 Milwaukee, Wis. 


the open line. Stone had to make a pass 
of fifteen yards in an oblique direction. 
He had to do this, and then linger for a 
second and act as if he had nothing more 
to do in the play. He made a perfect pass, 
held himself in admirably, and then like 
a flash he was off for the goal line forty 
yards in front of him. He ran as he had 
never run before, while his team-mates 
were executing a double pass—the ball 
oing from Stone to a player fifteen yards 
fom him, and then to Blake, far over on 
the other side of the field. 

From this position Blake shot a long, 
diagonal forward pass high into the air, 
and aimed for the point toward which big 
Stone was racing. The crowd held its 
breath; the Sewanee players, recoverin 


quickly from their surprise, starte 
charging from all directions upon the 
giant Vanderbilt center, who now was 


nearing the coveted goal line. 

At the close of his career, Stone had 
drawn his chance to score the touchdown 
he longed to score, and it would be the 
touchdown that brought his team a 
championship. But apparently Sewanee 
had him blocked, and, 1f so, he would pass 
out of football without ever having car- 
ried the ball over. 

But Stone hadn’t given up. He reached 
the goal line at the very moment the ball 
was descending to him out of the air. 
Three Sewanee players were rushing him. 
There was a clash of bodies, and from this 
clash, Stone, also a star basketball player, 
leaped high into the air. Above the mass 
ot players his two big bands grabbed the 
ball at least nine feet from the ground; 
then the swirl of bodies came down with 
a thud as Stone fell across the goal line, 
clutching the pigskin tightly in his arms. 


T WAS the one chance in his career to 

make a touchdown, to accomplish his 
dream; it was the one chance of the man 
who had played great football for his 
team, despite the fact that he had always 
wanted to play in another position. He 
made good when the opportunity came; 
he won glory for his team, and he closed 
his career as a college athlete with the 
sweet taste of victory, and of a dream 
long deferred but finally realized. 

T make this play go through he had 
to join four plays in one—the diagonal 
pass-back, the faked delay, the forty- 
yard rush down the field at top speed to 
the right spot, and then the charge and 
leap into the air against three star op 
nents. It was the case of one thrill leading 
to another in less than five seconds, with 
the most stirring climax I have yet seen 
on any field of sport. 

That play could have been made only 
by a man who, in addition to unusual 
skill, was also able, in the one big moment, 
to reach out and take his grip upon a 
miracle because he had made up his mind 
that nothing between earth and sky could 
hold him back. 

The game was over amidst the wildest 
cheering, and big Stone broke in a fast 
run for the clubhouse, a look on his face 
that said he felt well paid for the hard 
battles he had fought in his position in 
the line; that he had come into his own. 

I am quite sure that this play gave the 
big center his greatest thrill in sport, and 

am equally certain that me final 
moment of Stein Stone’s football career 
gave me the grandest thrill I ever knew. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


The greatest crisis of all came at his 
death. It seemed as if the whole cit 
wanted to give expression to its regard. 
The members of his lodges and clubs were 
at the funeral of course, and many of 
them we knew. But there were other folks 
whom we did not know—poor ragged 
folks, some of them; men and women who 
had touched his big, tender heart, and had 
found a ready response to their needs. 

Mother and I were so proud of him! 
And although we might have had a much 
easier life if he had been like other men, 
we would not have changed him if we 
could. By this time we were again living 
in our own home. But even when we 
discovered that the house was mortgaged 
for every cent it would carry, and that 
his insurance policies had been borrowed 
on to pay those doctors’ bills, even then 
we were proud of him. He was the finest 
playmate our lives have ever known. 

After the funeral we moved into half of 
a two-family house on the wrong side of 
the railroad tracks. (There is always a 
“right” side and a “wrong” side in every 
town.) For a while some of the old 
friends came around; but as Mother had 
taken a position in an office, she had 
littie chance for social life, and gradually 
they ceased to make the effort. I got up 
at ie o’clock to carry a newspaper route, 
mowed lawns in the summer, and sold 
stereopticon views from house to house. 

Between us we managed to squeeze out 
a living and to put aside something, so 
that I could go to college.. 

“Honest poverty is not to be despised,” 
said Mr. Dooley, “but is.” Our poverty, 
alone, would not have fastened on me the 
reputation of stinginess. But with my 

other’s thrift went a pride which in- 
sisted on maintaining appearances, and 
the appearances were often so misleading 
as to result in embarrassment. 

For example, I dressed as well as any 
boy in school, outwardly at least; and 
because I dressed well my classmates won- 
dered why I never spent any money. 
Once, when they were organizing a dance 
which would cost each fellow five dollars, 
plus another five for flowers and a car- 
riage, I heard my name mentioned, and 
Ned Foster said, “No use asking old Sam; 
he wouldn’t spend a nickel to see an earth- 
quake.” The others laughed—and I 
wasn’t asked. 


STER, whose father ran the hotel, 
always had plenty of money. He was 
handsome and open-handed, and swept 
things before him everywhere. We were 
rivals for the captaincy of the baseball 
team. He won, though my pitching had 
been responsible for most of the team’s 
victories. We were rivals for the affec- 
tions of Nellie Winston; but, with Ned 
Foster around, she scarcely looked at me. 
As luck would have it, Ned and I went 
to the same college: I, because my father 
had been a student there for two years; 
Ned, because he had met some of the 
members of a fraternity at a summer 
resort and they had urged him to come. 
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BLACK TIP 
with 
GOLD BAND 


RSHEIM SHOE 


“OnE latest type brogues — 
of selected materials and at- 
tractive designs —with all the 
smartness that live dressers 
want—are made by Florsheim 
Most Styles —Ten Dollars 
The Rugby—M-139 


One of Two Hundred Styles. 
Booklet of Styles on Request. 


‘THe FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers +- CHICAGO 


| Walls Finished with Cabot's Old Virginia White. ay Ê stained 
with Cabot'a Creosote Staina. George H. Clemence, Architect, 
| Worcester, Mase. 


Cheaper and Handsomer 
than Paint 


Good paint costs twice as much as Cabot's Stains 
and painting costs twice as much as staining, on 
shingles, siding or other woodwork. The stains 
are softer, richer and more artistic in color, and the 
Creosote penetrates and preservesthe wood. Soyou 


can reduce the high cost of living and also gratify 
your artistic sense by staining your woodwork with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


| If your house is one of the beautiful Colonial types 
that are now so popular, your color-scheme will be 
perfect if you stain the roof with Cabot’s Stains 
| and finish the walls with the brilliant, clean *‘white- 
wash white” effect of 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


You can get Cabot’s Products all over the country. Send 
Sor atained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Ine., Manfg. Chemists 
135 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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It Was All the Fault 
Of the Lady-in-Waiting 


LL Italy blamed the poor lady-in-waiting.. She had been 
party to a national calamity. For, indeed, the marriage of 
the beautiful Princess Yolanda to a mere captain of her 


father’s cavalry fairly rocked the kingdom. But Yolanda had 
found real love, untarnished ‘by royal custom and ancient 
ceremony. 


Romance burned in her heart with an appeal stronger than 
all the purple trappings and jeweled crowns in the world. And 
she married her soldier lover. Read this delightful romance 
“The Madonna and the Man at Arms” in the May issue of 
Woman’s Homs Companion. It’s by Frederick Collins. * 


You will also want to read Elsie Singmaster’s fine, new story 
“The Fire Tower;” and C. E. Scoggins’ delightful tale of “The 
Cherub.” These together with thirty or more other wonderful 
CoMPANION features are a few of the many reasons why you 
should read the May issue—get your copy to-day. 


The May— 


WOMAN'S HOME 


15: COMPANION 8750 


a Copy 


NOW ON SALE 
at all news-stands 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


a Year 


We arrived on the campus the same 
morning, but that was the only thing 
which our arrivals had in common. He 
was met by an enthusiastic crowd of his 
friends, who hurried him up to their 
fraternity house and had a pledge button 
fastened on him within the hour. Nobody 
met me! 

The president of one of the banks in 
our town was a member of the fraternit 
to which Ned Foster had been pled ae 
I had tended this man’s furnace, and he 
liked me. I knew that he had written a 
letter to the boys telling them that he 
thought I had pretty good stuff in me, 
and urging them to look me up. I should 
probabl have had to refuse the election 
if they kad offered it; for it would have 
increased my expenses a couple of hun- 
dred dollars, and I don’t know where I 
could possibly have found that amount. 

However, was spared any em- 
barrassment. The boys never made any 
move in my direction. I have no doubt 
that they asked Foster about me, and 
learned that I was a good enough fellow 
and an athlete, but terribly “tight.” At 
any rate, I soon discovered that my high- 
school reputation had carried along into 
college. 


GOMETIMES it hurt. The big football 
game of the yearwas played against our 
traditional rival, a college seventy miles 
away. A week before the game, a mass 
meeting was held in the gymnasium. 
Most of the poverty-stricken students, 
knowing what would happen, absented 
themselves; but some of us freshmen 
made the mistake of attending. The 
meeting opened with college songs, fol- 
lowed by hip-hip-hurrah speeches by the 
coach and the captain. Then arose the 
president of the senior class to pledge the 
whole student body to follow the team on 
a special train and cheer for victory. 

“How many men will promise to be 
there when the whistle blows?” he cried. 

About ninety per cent of the crowd 
jumped up. 

“Good!” cried the president. “But I 
see some men still in their seats. Come 
on, boys, make it unanimous.” 

At that most of those who were holding 
out got up, though some reluctantly, and 
were received with cheers. Still a dozen 
of us clung to our seats. I could feel the 
blood mounting hot around my ears; my 
heart thumped as though it would break 
through my ribs. I wanted to go to that 

ame as Tt had never wanted anything 
before, But I didn’t have the money, 
and I wouldn’t borrow it. 

I went out of that meeting under a 
cloud, so far as a large majority of my 
fellow students were concerned. Te helped 
a little when the Dean stopped me on the 
campus a day or two later and told me 
that he admired my courage. 

“It takes backbone to stand out against 
the multitude, my boy,” he said. “And 
backbone usually wins.” 

That helped a little, as I say; but 
young hearts are sensitive; and there is 
no cruelty in the world so sharp as the 
cruelty aE youth to youth. 

I could multiply experiences, but you 
have already a pretty clear picture of me 
as I was on the as of my graduation from 
college and law school. i was vigorous, 
thanks to a clean heredity, the months on 
my grandmother’s farm, and my partici- 
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pation in athletics. I had worked my 
way through to a large extent, and was 
free from debt, though without an extra 
dollar to my name. I had made some- 
thing of a name for myself as a baseball 
player, and had won my Phi Beta Kappa 


ey. 
With this reputation, and a law di- 
ploma, I came back to my home city and 
opened an offce—a modest office, as 
befitted one who was still remembered in 
the town as a rather stingy young man. 


VERYONE who has gone through the 

great adventure of launching into busi- 
ness for himself will know what I experi- 
enced in the next two years: the pepr 
moment when the postman enters an 
lays down a couple of envelopes bearing 
one-cent stamps—nothing more; the 
dismal hours of waiting beside a telephone 
that never rings; the steps in the hallway 
that hesitate outside the door, but inva- 
riably go on to another office. 

But gradually my chances came. One 
of my Echera friends had a troublesome 
suit which I was fortunate enough to win. 
Some people asked me to draw their wills. 
I began to be mentioned as a man worth 
remembering for special work; and one 
day I was surprised to have Ned Foster 
breeze into my office with a flattering 


Gat phe ye 

e had gone through none of my tribu- 
lations. Coming home with his diploma 
at the same time I arrived, he had con- 
nected himself at once with the biggest 
law firm in the city. His salary was 
nothing, to be sure; but his father was 
glad to carry him for a couple of years 
and, meanwhile, to give him fis own law 
business. So did some of his father’s 
friends; and this soon gave him a stand- 
ing that entitled him to promotion. 

“I want to get out for myself, Mac,” 
he explained. “A man’s a fool to spend 
all his life working for someone else. You 
had the right idea from the start. But 
you won’t get far the way you're going. 

ou’re too quiet; you don’t make iieii 
fast enough. But together we’d make a 
great team. I’m a business-getter, and 
you’re a good lawyer—which I haven’t 
the patience to be. I can bring the money 
through the front door in big wads, and 
you can sit tight and see that it doesn’t 
all fly out of the window. I’m a hail- 
fellow-well-met, which is good for catch- 
ing customers but bad for holding ’em; 
you’re so tight you squeak, and that gives 
us an average that’s a hundred per cent.” 

I winced a little at his phraseology, 
but I couldn’t deny his logic. The result 
of that talk, and some others, was a much 
better office in the First National Bank 
Building, and the sign on the window: 


Foster and Macdonald 
Attorneys 


In a way Ned did all that he had 
romised to do. He brought in the 
usiness—and left me to attend to it. I 

burned the midnight oil; and while our 
business increased rapidly I grew a little 


restive under the division of responsi-’ 


bilities. 

But the chief trouble was that it really 
hurt me to watch him spend money. That 
was the real reason why the firm of Foster 
and Macdonald broke up. The crises 
through which my dad’s extravagances 
had carried us left an imprint on my 
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Don’t Envy Successfu 
Salesmen—BE One! 


Those fellows who are making anywhere from ten to 
thirty thousand dollars a year—who travel first class, ot 
stop at the best hotels, are in daily contact with pros- 
id you ever figure out what it 
is that enables them to SELL with such success? 


rous business men—did 


It can’t be size—or good looks? — 


Otherwise keen sales executives would 
specialize in furniture heavers and chorus 
men—whereas some of the best sales- 
men measure less than five feet five 
and are so homely that you actu- 
ally feel sorry for them. 


It can’t be schooling— 


Otherwise only college grad- 
uates would hold the records, 


It can't be any special GIFT 
which they inherit— 


For there's many a salesman 
—his father a farmer and his 
father’s father before him 
— who fairly astonishes the 
‘‘boss’’ at the way he brings in 
the business. 


No —the reason for success in selling is 
nothing more nor less than the knowledge 
and application of SALESMANSHIP. 


GET that knowledge and APPLY it— 
and we predict that your income will 
mount and will NEVER CEASE TO 
MOUNT—so long as your health is good 
and you stay in business! 


Home-Study Training That 
Will Bring Success 


A bold statement, you may think—but it is based 
on bedrock facts. 

When LaSalle Extension University was pre- 
paring its training in Modern Salesmanship, it made 
a careful study, over a period of years, of the selling 
processes of more than a thousand outstanding 
salesmen engaged in selling a wide variety of prod- 
ucts and many different types of service. These men 
were already rated as exceptional. Their records 
proved it. 

Under the direction of a nationally known sales 
executive—himself a man—the particular 
methods which were found to yield the highest per- 
centage of results were sifted out—and for two years, 
and at a time when selling was anything but ‘easy,’ 
more than four hundred salesmen—comprising a 
number of separate sales crews—were instructed to 
specialize in these particular selling methods. 

Out of this test came unusual and often surpris- 
ing results. The best men on various forces—in lines 
ranging from boots and shoes and electrical appa- 
ratus to motor cars and life insurance _policies— 
thru the basics furnished them MATERIALLY 
INCREASED THEIR SALES. 

One salesman stated that what was furnished 
him was responsible for the establishing of more 
than 100 new accounts in his territory and a large 
increase with his old trade. 

Increases of 100% and in some cases 500% were 
reported. 


On the strength of these findings, the identical 


principles and methods used by these men, and 
roven sound and practical, were organized and 
incorporated into the present training offered by 

Salle in Modern Salesmanship. 

And AGAIN they are proving out—as witnessed 
by the following statements, typical of hundreds 
that have been received by LaSalle within the last 
few months: 


“The first two texts have given me so much 
that I am firmly convinced that if I never learn 
anything more from the course I would have a 
full return for the entire investment. I tell you 
frankly that I would not take $25,000 for my 
scholarship if another could not be had.” 

C. J. JONES, Ontario. 

“From a salesman in the ranks, in two short 
months my sales have shot up nearly 150 per 
cent, and I have received a promotion.from a 
company I have been with only six months. I 
am now a district manager with eleven men 
working under me. Not only have my imme- 
diate sales shown an increase—and right in the 
middle of the summer months— but I have a 
keener grasp of the principles of selling. I know 
the meaning of ‘fundamentals’ now: I know 
that by the application of certain definite truths, 
certain definite results can be attained. My 
effort, formerly more or less of an uncertainty, 
is now a certainty. Getting down to brass 
tacks, I know what I am doing now.” 

C. RUTHERFORD, Ontario, 


Send for “Modern Salesmanship” 


For the benefit of the man ambitious to develop 
as a salesman, LaSalle has prepared a 66-page 
book entitled ‘Modern Salesmanship"'—an inter- 
esting and compelling presentation of the present- 
day opportunities in salesmanship and a clear out- 
line of the way they may be most quickly realized. 

No man now engaged in selling—or looking 
forward to salesmanship as a career—should be 
without a copy of “Modern Salesmanship.”’ The 
University will be glad to mail a copy to any 
man who marks and signs and mails the coupon just 
below this text. There is, of course, no obligation. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
— — — — — — — — — INQUIRY COUPON = — OOOO OO 7: m m 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 533-SR CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 


below. 


O 


Business Management: Trainin 
Oo for Official, Managerial, Sales an 


Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales Promotion 
Managers, Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Agents and all those engaged in retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 


D Tudustriai Mana 


ement Effi- [o Modern Business Correspond- 
en 


ce and Practice: Training for 


Executive positions. ones ‘and Sho Employes ana aope Bales anaCol lection Corres pence nets 
; esirin etical trai n indus- es jon Managers; Credi 
CI Te Accountancy: Trainin for trial aipa principles and Office Managers; Correspond- 


positions as Auditor, Comptroller, practice. 


fied Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, ete. 
Railway Station Management: 
Training for Station Accountants, 
hiers and Agents, Division 
Agents, Traveling Auditors, Trans- 
rtation Inspectors, Traveling 
reight Agents, ete. 
Traffic Management — Foreign 
m) and Domestic; Training for posi- 
tions as Railroad or Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 


forces—for 


Name... 
Address... 


Okew: Training for: Bar; LL.B. 
egree 


o Modern Foremanship 
duction Methods: Trainin; 

direction and handling of industrial 
Executives, 


Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen, ete. 
o Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training for Employers, 
mployment Managers, Executives, 
Industrial Engineers. 


ence Supervisors, Secretaries, ete, 
Q Banking and Finance. 
O Commercial Law. 
CO Expert Bookkeeping. 
O Business English. 
[O Commercial Spanish. 
[D Effective Speaking. 


OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


and Pro- 
in the 


Managers, 
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Are you the lucky 
one in five? 


Not if your gums bleed easily - 
Check Pyorrhea with Forhan’s 

Pyorrhea plays no favorites. 
Dental records show that four persons out of 
every five past 40, and thousands younger, too, 
are subject to Pyorrhea. 
Heed Nature’s warning—tender, bleeding 
gums—before it is too late. 
Better still, stop Pyorrhea before it strikes by 
regular visits to your dentist and by brushing 
your teeth twice daily with Forhan’s For the 
Gums. 
Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea 
or check its course; keep he gums firm, the 
teeth white, the mouth healthy. 

This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in the 

treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that many 

thousands have found beneficial for years. For 

your own sake make sure that you get it. 


Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 


orharys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea nv il 


Formula of 


RJ: Forhan DDS 


ohn < Forhan Company | . 
d < Coe New York. ~ E 
> w~ | 


consciousness which is indelible. I can 
give money away, and I have given it in 
fairly large amounts. But I just can’t 
stand the strain of seeing money wasted. 
Ned’s club bills, and luncheon bills, and 
traveling expenses, which grew always 
larger as our business expanded, were a 
monthly irritation of an open sore. I 
rew to dread their coming; and finally 

decided that I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. We had a friendly talk and agreed 
to KAEWA Each of us opened a separate 
office, and I have seen little of him— 
except when he has dropped in for an 
occasional loan! He used to pay these 
loans pretty promptly; but last year he 
didn’t, and I wrote it off. 

After he and I dissolved our partner- 
ship, I made an interesting discovery: A 
reputation for stinginess is not altogether 
a liability for an attorney at law. Business 
men have a notion that a man who is 
careful about his own money will probably 
be careful with theirs. As a matter of 
fact, some blunt old gentlemen told me 
this in so many words. 

“Macdonald,” said old Cyrus Hastings, 
“I hear that if automobiles sold for a 
dollar apiece, you wouldn’t have even a 
velocipede. ell, that’s your business. 
My business is to watch my investments, 
and dodge all the losses I legitimately can. 
I’m going to give you some of my work, 
and see how you get along with it. If you 
save money, IIl give you some more.” 

I was successful with Cyrus, and he 
boasted about me all over town. Some of 
his stories grew by frequent repetition, 
until they formed a kind of legend. Like 
the silence of Coolidge, or the strenu- 
ousness of Roosevelt, my stinginess 
became a trade-mark from which I could 
not escape, even if I would. 


JE YOU were to visit our community 
to-day, you would be told one or all of 
the following stories: 

First, that, though my income is thirty 
thousand dollars a year (nearly twice the 
actual figure, you will notice), F still 
carry fay lunch to my office. This is not 
true. The story is an echo from the early 
days, when I was struggling to keep body 
and soul together. Vests ago, Cyrus 
Hastings met me on the street one 
morning. I was carrying a bulging brief 
case, and he made some remark about a 

oung lawyer pretending to have so much 
buos that he had to carry papers home 
at night. I answered frankly that I had 
no papers to carry; that the brief case 
contained a pint of milk, an apple, and a 
couple of sandwiches. This pleased the 
old fellow, and he told it all over town. 
And that story is still being related as if it 
were true to-day. 

It is true that on busy days I eat lunch 
at a soda fountain, or a dairy café, or 
wherever I happen to be. On other days 
I go to the club. But I never go to the 
club because it’s the proper thing to do. I 
won’t waste an hour and a half and a 
dollar and a half just because someone 
thinks I ought to. 

As I said before, I loathe waste of any 
kind. So I turn out unnecessary electric 
lights, even though I know that I am 
saving only a fraction of a cent an hour; 
and I walk instead of calling a taxi, both 
to save money, and because it’s my best 
chance for exercise. 

Second, you will be told that I have my 


ac 
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suits turned inside out when they are 
worn on one side, and so get twice the 
usual wear out of them. This story is 
half true and half false. I do have my suits 
turned by my tailor when they have done 
service on one side, a trick I learned from 
an Englishman in the war. But, having 
had them turned, I give them to a r 
fellow who needs them more than Ei. 
But my friends believe that I have had 
only three suits in six years. I don’t 
trouble to deny it. 
Third, it is generally believed that I 
ive OR to charity. This again is a 
Siscoetion, imagine that I am about as 
generous as the average man in my 
circumstances. But I have refused re- 
peatedly to let other people determine 
what my gifts shall be and how they shall 
be made. I know men who don’t give 
half as much as I do, but who give to the 
things that are most popular, at the time 
when they are most popular, and so have 
the reputation of being very generous. 
Fourth, it is commonly believed that I 
am very stingy with my children. Of all 
the stories told about me, this has the 
best foundation. I do not give my two 
boys any money at all. They have money 
in regular amounts, and part of it comes 
from me; but it comes because they earn 
it. They are given certain tasks at home, 
and are encouraged, also, to have some 
outside source oF income—paper routes, 
or mowing lawns, or whatever it may be. 


BELIEVE that one of the worst tend- 

encies of the present day is the willing- 
ness of parents to make things too easy 
for their children. Look over the lists of 
men who occupy the leading positions in 
business, and you will find hardly a 
single one who came of wealthy parents. 
In almost every case they were boys who 
had to work tremendously for education 
and a business start. 

Such boys are going to rule the world 

in the future, as they always have in the 
past. I do not intend to disqualify my 
sons for leadership by making their paths 
too smooth. Not even if, in following my 
policy, I have to bear the odium of being 
stingy with them. 
* There are doubtless other stories about 
me; for when a man’s reputation becomes 
once established, every wag takes a hand 
in adding to it. I used to be a bit resent- 
ful about it at first, but I long since ceased 
to pay any attention. First, because 
people no longer try to tell me how to 
conduct my life, assuming that it is no 
use. And, second, because my reputation 
for closeness brought me the biggest 
single piece of law business I’ve ever had, 
the receivership of the local traction 
system—which I handled with so much 
economy that the court allowed me a fee 
of twenty-five thousand dollars and 
praised me in terms that were worth five 
times as much. 

“Only by the strictest attention to 
minute details could this property have 
been preserved and restored,” said the 
judge. “You have restored it, and the 
whole city owes you its thanks.” 

I felt that this was a pretty good re- 
ward of a lifetime of “stinginess;” but an 
even greater reward came to me a year 
later when I was nominated for the office 
of mayor on a non-partisan ticket and 
elected by nearly seventeen hundred ma- 
jority over the other two candidates, not 
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You can do this yourself—easily—for $1. 


AKE an old chair or table that has become shabby or worn—plunge a 
good clean brush into a can of KYANIZE Floor Finish—in any of the eight 
shades or ‘‘clear’’—and go over the surface with a few easy brush strokes. 
One coat—that’s all as a rule unless the surface is particularly far gone or brand new 
wood—then two coats. Dries with the most beautiful and brilliant finish you ever 
saw. Tough, too, cannot scratch white—and waterproof, absolutely. Transparent 


and brilliant. 


Especially made to endure the hard- 
est kind of wear on a floor. it is for 
that very reason the most satisfactory 
finish you can get for tables, chairs, 


dressers, desks and all kinds of furniture. 
Results are guaranteed to be satisfactory 
or ‘‘money back for the empty can.” Try 
refinishing with K YANIZE today. 


Write for our booklet, “The Vogue of Painted Furniture,” 
beautifully illustrated in colors. It is FREE. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, 23 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
If There's No Dealer—Send Us $1.00 


If you cannot find the Kyanize Dealer in 
your locality, send us name of nearest 
dealer together with ONE DOLLAR and 
we'll send you prepaid a full pint can of 
Kyanize Floor Finish and a good brush to 


apply it. Mention color you prefer: Ma- 
hogany, Golden Oak, Cherry, Light Oak, 
Rosewood or Dark Mahogany, Walnut or 
Brown Mahogany, Colonial Green, Dark 
Oak, Natural or ‘‘Clear.”’ 


2 Gave the surface and 


you save l fint v mik 


because of personal popularity but be- 
cause of one of those “economy waves” 
that sweep over municipalities in the wake 
of high taxes and the extravagance of 
previous administrations. 

I served two terms. I was abused by 
the politicians, and quite properly so! for 
I took more than fifty of them off the pay 
roll! . Of our two newspapers, one sup- 
ported me. The other, which had enjoyed 
a long subsidy from the city in the way of 
fat printing contracts, which I rescinded, 
damned me up one side of the street and 
down the other, labeling me ‘‘Stin 
Mac,” spelled with the dollar sign. i 
wasn’t exactly pleasant, but I carried 
through and was reélected. 


IN THE second term, thetaxpayers began 
to feel the effects of my economies, and 
to talk about me. Our city was noticed 
throughout the state, and even farther. 
A big city paper printed an editorial: 
“The Town With a Stingy Mayor,” and 
wound up by saying: “We are the most 
foolishly wasteful people on the face of 
the earth. What America needs is a lot 
more men who have the courage to be 
stingy.” 

ithout patting myself on the back, 
I am inclined to agree with the writer of 
that editorial. There are certain times, 
I believe, when a man is justified in 
being ‘‘stingy;” times when “stinginess” 


is even a duty. 

1. When de plan of his life depends 
upon it. I kad to go to college, if I was 
to carry out my plan of being a lawyer. 
College was possible for me only by the 
utmost maali , with a resulting reputa- 
tion for stinginess. 

2. Any man is justified in stinginess 
when the happiness of his family depends 
upon it. Certainly I do not need to 
enlarge upon this point; my own gener- 
ous-hearted father’s experience is proof 
enough, if any were needed. The people 
to whom he gave so lavishly were not 
actually benefited by his generosity, ex- 
cept in a few instances. 

3. What is true of a man’s family is 
true oœ his business. If its security de- 
pends upon his being “stingy,” then his 
stinginess is amply justified. I never pass 
the entrance of our building and see poor 
Fritz Knutson shining the door knob 
without thinking of his tragic story. He 
worked ‘in a grocery store for fourteen 
years, saving his money so that he could 
have a store of his own. At last, full of 
hope and happiness, he and his wife set 
themselves up behind their own counter. 
One year later, I took the business over to 
save what little I could for Fritz! He had 
“trusted out too much,” as he said. 

It was shameful to read the list of his 
debtors, many of them men and women 
who had plenty of money to pay their 
bills, but simply would not. Some of them 
were very “generous” people—generous 
at the expense of poor little tradesmen 
like Prel 

4. Many will not agree with me, but I 
believe every man is justified in being 
stingy when other akota assume the right 
to make up his mind for him. This 
country of ours was founded by very 
independent people, the Pilgrims, who 

referred to run ela risk of being eaten by 
ears in the wilderness rather than have 
their neighbors tell them what they should 
do. But our independence has tended to 
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evaporate, or at least it seems so to me. 


FPN ge AS ahh ek? che: Cone ea ee ee een ee 
At the cost of being called “stingy,” and 
other things even less complimentary, I I O O D 
insist on running my own affairs. 
7 
Uy £ 


5. Finally, I believe every man should 
be stingy when being Fee oes means 
buying popularity at too large a price. 
E an I siid in New York, I dined 
at an expensive hotel with the Eastern. 
sales representative of an industry whose 
headquarters are in our city. I thought, 
when we entered the dining-room, that 
the head waiter would break in the mid- 
dle, so deep and humble was his bow. All 
the lesser waiters followed his example. 
My friend was wonderfully popular in 
that hotel. But, later, his relatives had to 
settle an unpaid account there of more 
than a thousand dollars. = D 

No head waiter loves me; no taxi driver 
would lay down his life for me; no barber 
ever named his son after me. I pay them 
fairly, but I do not try to bribe them into | f ee for 
giving me favors out of my turn. I am as . iii i == | ie mak 
against this buying of special service | § ; H | 
which gives the purchaser a false reputa- 
tion for generosity, and which works an 
unfair hardship on all other members of 
the general public. 


I SHOULD not be fair to myself if I con- 
cluded this little story without saying 
that there are certain circumstances under 
which a man is not justified in being | 
stingy. When stinginess means pure self- 
ishness, I abhor it as much as any man. 
When it means avarice, I hold it in con- 
tempt. When it springs from fear, it 
makes a man unworthy of a place among 
real men. 

There is a verse in the Bible which is 
much misquoted. Most people believe 
that it says “money is R root of all 
evil.” What it really says is “the /ove of 
money is the root of all evil.” There is all 
the difference in the world between the 
two. Money itself is neither good nor bad. 
It is a tool; like a hammer, which is good 
if used to build a home but bad if used 
to do a murder. Money is powerful, and 
therefore to be treated with respect; but 
when respect turns to reverence and it be- 
comes a god—constantly thought of, de- 
ferred to, substituted for character as a 
measure of respect—then, indeed, money 
is evil, and the root of many evils. 

We are told that not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground without God’s knowl- 
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Where Quality is Self-Ev 
In the modern home simplicity is the dominant note. Curtis 
Woodwork helps greatly to accomplish the difficult task of combining 
the air of castofally luxurious comfort with that of simplicity. 
Curtis designs are created by modern architects to express the 


styles of today — styles that will prevail for many years. An example 
of this is found in Entrance No. C-106 illustrated above. 


edge and care. He has created the uni- 
verse and furnished it lavishly with 
worlds and suns and stars. He sprinkles 
the prairies with daisies which no eyes 
ever see, and fills the forests with the 
songs of birds that no ear ever hears. Yet 
through it all runs a great and omniscient 
economy. His soul hates waste, even the 
waste of the tiniest atom of life. 

The Bible, which contains everything, 
has two wonderful examples of what I 
mean: The first is Judas. When the 


Curtis Dealers Make Planning Easier 


By all means, employ an architect. But if you do not retain one, con- 
sult a Curtis dealer. They are nearly everywhere east of the Rockies. From 
the wide Curtis line they can supply everything you will need in wood- 
work. Also, they can obtain free for yousome extremely helpful Curtis 
literature .... plan books, etc., all prepared by recognized authorities. 


And the dealer will point out the Curtis trademark that tells an 
intensely interesting story—a story of a quality product made in such 
great quantities that its price is kept surprisingly low. And it will be 
a story that will develop excellent reasons why you should look for 
that trademark on every piece of woodwork you buy. Write us direct 
to Dept. 255, Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa, for information if you 
prefer and we will see that you receive it. 


gratitude of a woman caused her to anoint 
the feet of Jesus with precious ointment, 
Judas grumbled at the waste. He was 
selfishly stingy, stingy from avarice and 
greed. The other example is Jesus him- 
self, who, after feeding five thousand 
people, gave orders to gather the frag- 
ments into baskets, that nothing should 
be wasted. But He was willing to pay the 
fair price of any good thing—even when 
that good thing was the salvation of the 
race, and the price was His own life. 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Ill. Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, Iowa Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kans. 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Sales Offices in Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore, Md. 


Make sure that the woodwork 1Isss Curtis Woodwork is sold by retail 
you buy—sash, doors, moldings, j lumbermen east of the Rockies. The 
or interior woodwork — bears books include examples of Colonial, 
the CURTIS trademark shown English, Western and Southern 
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An Alabastine Interior 


artistic -sanitary-durable-economi 


Have beautiful walls. Color har- 
monies selected with the same 
care an artist uses in the creation 
of a beautiful picture. Be accu- 
rate in the expression of your 
good taste. Make your home 
artistic by combining in varying 
proportions regular Alabastine 
tints. Obtain innumerable color 
effects and harmonies by using 
on your walls 


DUME 


/ ow \ COSSA YAS 
Instead of Wall Paper 
or Kalsomine 


Alabastine is a high grade water 
color, used over any interior sur- 
face—plaster, wall board, paint, 
burlap, or canvas, or even old 
wall paper where it is fast, has no 
raised figures and contains .no 
aniline dyes. It is put up in pow- 
dered form in 5 lb. packages, full 
directions on each. Alabastine is 
so uniformly satisfactory, you 
can do the work yourself where 
decorators are not available. 
Sanitary as well as artistic, Ala- 
bastine is acceptable for homes, 
offices, theaters, schools—wher- 
ever beautiful walls are desired. 
The cross and circle is printed in 
red on every genuine package. 


Write Miss Brandon 


Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge of 
our Home Betterment Depart- 
ment, makes valuable suggestions 
in home decoration. Write her 
your problems, and she will send 
yeu free charts showing the very 
atest color schemes for home dec- 
oration. Write 
her all about 
your home and 
let her help you. 


ALABASTINE 
COMPANY 


906 Grandville Ave. 
Grand Rapids 


Mich. 
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What to Know When Choosing 
Your Wall Paper 


(Continued from page 71) 


is the marble imitation. If you have 
lived forty years you must remember 
those marble papers. Our firm alone made 
them in thirty different styles. Most of 
us literally lived in marble halls in those 
days; for it was on stairways and in halls 
that these papers were used. 

There was a time when wall paper was 
bought merely to cover walls. The fact 
that it served as a background for the 
lives of human beings, and might have 
some effect upon them had never been 
considered. But the first great exposi- 
tion in this country—the Centennial at 
Philadelphia—marked a big change in the 
industry. People got some understanding 
of backgrounds, and the result was the 
red-and-green era. 

Everyone who was anyone had a green 
living-room, or library, or “den,” and 
ared dining-room. The red was a vivid 
red; the green a strong, rather dark 
green. The idea back of this selection 
of colors was based on scientific fact. Red 
is a color associated with good cheer, and 
people wanted cheerful aba when they 
ate their meals, on the theory that good 
digestion and cheer are closely associated. 
The green of the living-room was a copy 
of the green in nature. We are meant to 
have a good deal of green to look upon; 
it is restful and soothing. 

But in the course of some years people 
found that red dining-rooms made them 
nervous and excited, rather than cheerful, 
and that the dark green of the living- 
rooms, while restful, needed relief. 

From such pronounced backgrounds 
public taste reverted to neutral colors, 
and there followed some years of drab 
walls unrelieved, painted for the most 

art in dull tans. Now we are swinging 
back to colors and patterns, but neither 
are pronounced. The most popular papers 
to-day are those which are blended effects 
of soft gray and tan backgrounds, with 
suggestions of rose and blue and green 
worked in patterns which, as far as the 
eye can see, are no patterns at all, but 
which the artist who designed them plans 
from a very definite outline. Impression- 


istic effects in pape are the rule. Such 
papers are sold all over the country for 
living-rooms and dining-rooms and halls. 


In cities they are also used extensively in 
bedrooms; but in suburban districts, pat- 
terns are preferred in bedrooms. 


[E MAKES a decided difference to you 
what color is on the wall of the room 
which you are in most of the time. If 
you don’t believe it, try living for a week 
in a room that is papered in deep purple. 
On second thoughts, you had better not 
try it! The effect would be too depress- 
ing. Unless they are carefully blended, 
the tones of purple are hard colors to 
live with. 

Take a man with a streak of morbidity 
in his temperament and place him in a 
room papered in purple, and I am quite 
serious in saying the consequences are 
likely to be grave. A person who lives 
in a room papered in deep or brilliant red 
will in most cases be excitable, irritable, 


and quick-tempered. The same person 
in rooms papered in yellow—not too deep 
—will wax cheerful and contented. Yel- 
low, the color of sunlight, means cheer, 
warmth, and happiness. 

Highly nervous, imaginative people are 
better off in rooms papered in gray-green, 
with no pattern that can be followed by 
the eye. Such a woman called at one of 
our stores recently and asked to see 
some patterned paper. In every pattern 
shown her she traced some fancied re- 
semblance to a human face or to an 
animal. Once she distinctly saw a spider, 
although no one else could see it. In 
another pattern she detected an ugly 
human profile, of which we could trace 
a very faint likeness when she pointed it 
out. A wall paper that suggests images 
and ideas is actually harmful to a person 
of this type; and there are many men, 
women, and children who are like her. 
When your boy or girl says that the paper 
of his room makes him uneasy or afraid, 
change it to one that does not keep his 
imagination working overtime. 

Invalids sometimes go almost into 
hysteria trying to count the stripes or 
patterns in the wall paper. Hospitals and 
sanitariums, therefore, have plain walls. 
But the normal individual often prefers 
a paper that has design. 


J UROPEANS in general like warmer 
colors than Americans do. A few weeks 
ago an Italian lawyer, now practicing in 
this country, visited one of our stores and 
made a selection of bright colors and dis- 
tinct patterns for his home—patterns and 
colors that would never have been se- 
lected by an American. 

American men seem ashamed of their 
love of color; but they have it, as is shown 
when a bachelor comes to buy paper, or a 
married man comes in without his wife. 
In every case, a man alone will pick out 
brighter colors than he will if a woman is 
with him. When his wife is along an 
American man rarely argues. He knows 
that the home is where the woman spends 
all her days and where he spends only a 
part of them. He yields to her every 
time in the matter of selection. 

One of our salesmen, who has been in 
the business for years, says that success- 
ful artists, singers, actors, musicians— 
but not painters—are likely to care a 
good deal for what we call glitter; that is, 
gold or silver backgrounds, or brocades 
with metallic effects. These may not have 
much color, they depend on the gold and 
silver for effect. Such people repaper 
often; they seem to like change. 

In the soft-coal districts it is a poor 
home that does not have some room 
repapered every year; and the whole 
house is done over every two or three 
yea In cleaner districts, such as New 

ork and its vicinity, bedrooms are 
repapered every two or three years and 
the living-rooms about once in five years. 
Even in rural districts there is a distinct 
tendency to repaper oftener than hereto- 
fore. 

Spring and fall are the best wall-paper 
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Better, Safer Food 
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FE 


with the Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 


N this new day of housekeeping efficiency the famous 
Leonard Cleanable gladdens the heart of the housewife. 
Providing perfect storage and scientific protection, which 
means food safety and good flavor, it promotes better living 
and better health. It eliminates food waste, lessens kitchen 
labor, gives the housewife leisure for rest and recreation. 


The Leonard protects your costly foods—keeps them fresh 
and delicious in clean, dry, frigid, moving air. Ten insu- 
lating walls repel heat, dust and contamination. 


Learn about the Leonard one-piece porcelain food chamber 
(triple-coated },smooth, seamless, glistening white. Porcelain 
extends to door frame. Rounded corners permit easy, thor- 


ough cleaning. One out of every six refrigerators sold is 
made by Leonard. 


The Leonard can also be had with French gray porcelain lining. Ask to see it. 


* Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world 


Furnished with outside icing doors and water cooler, if desired. See the Leonard 
dealer. If youcannot find him,write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Just Say “Send Catalog” 


Send for catalog of 75 refrigerator sizes and styles, actual sample of porcelain 
and Mr. Leonard's booklet, “Selection and Care of Refrigerators.” There 
is a Leonard size and style to suit every purse. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 605 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Leonard { 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator. 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


N 
NARD, pio- 


. H. LEO. 

eer of home refrigeration, 
who been responsible 
for many modern refriger. 
ator improvements. 


CASE 
MARDENEO 
METAL TIP 
„PAT. 


ALLY 
SPRING 
LARGE FLANGE KEEPS 


It Buttons 
Soft Cuffs Best! 


Kum-a-part is the original button 


for soft cuffs. 

uralin action; d 
Clicks open wit 
ger; shuts with 
No mechanism 


Easy, simple, nat- 
oubly secure in use. 
ha flip of the fin- 
an emphatic snap 
to fuss with or to 


get out of order! 


See the smart designs for business, 
sport and dress wear at jewelers 
and men’s shops. The name 


“Kum-a-part”’ 


stamped on the 


back of the burton tells you it’s 


genuine. Look 


and be sure. 


Priced up to $25 the pair 
Write for Correct Dress Chart “F” 


The Baer & Wilde Company 
U.S.A 


Attleboro 


Mak 


Mass 


 KUMAPART 


N “the snap thal 


4 
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seasons, because these are the times for 
general house-cleaning. However, we 
have a steady sale throughout the entire 
gen homes are heated and paper may 

e put on no matter how cold the weather. 
From the middle of April to the middle 
of May is the best spring buying time, 
but it 1s exceeded by the September and 
October sales. 


HE firm of whichI am the head has been 

in business for eighty years. In that 
time it has seen more than three genera- 
tions coming to buy wall paper. Often a 
woman brings her husband, or her daugh- 
ters, with her. But the majority of our 
customers are women who come alone; 
and they usually have a very definite 
idea of what they want. Unfortunately, 
a woman often has planned something 
which is going to cost us her custom if we 
permit her to follow it out. For it is a 
trade axiom that if the customer likes her 
rooms after they are papered she will take 
the credit to herself; but if the rooms are 
not what they should be, she will defend 
her choice by saying that the salesman 
shouldn’t have allowed her to make such 
a mistake. 

Telling a woman that she does not 
understand the needs of her own home 
is a delicate matter. Men are much more 
open to reason. After a salesman presents 
his side of the case—having asked the 
location of the rooms to be repapered, the 
amount of daylight, the use of the room, 
and the general character of its furnish- 
ings—a man will usually side with the 
salesman. 

I have often been in houses where the 
paper was hung upside down! I have seen 
flowers blooming downward, and even 
birds fluttering topsy-turvy from the 
bottom of a branch. Daisies, of all 
flowers, look most peculiar when hung the 
wrong way. Borders are often reversed 
and the tenants are unconscious of the 
fact, although they frequently state that 
“they never did like this wall paper.” 

This lack of understanding of pattern 
seems odd in view of the fact that the e 
travels naturally from the floor to the 
ceiling. Anyone who remembers this 
point will get his patterns on right side 
up. But in our own papers we take no 
chances. In these days we print on the 
margin an arrow indicating the top of the 
pattern. But even in spite of this pre- 
caution, some people still hang their papers 
upside down! : ; 

If you don’t like the room in which you 
spend most of your time, study it care- 
fully. Is the ceiling decidedly lighter in 
color or tint than the walls? If it is heav- 
ier or darker, more distinct in pattern, or 
if it seems darker, because of the lighting 
of the room, you may have a sense of 
depression, as if something were weighing 
you down. As a matter of fact, you are 
trying to lift it. Ceilings should be lighter 
in color than walls, and less distinct in 
pattern, if any pattern is used. 

If you are living in small rooms and 
seem to feel the walls closing in upon you, 


-beware of bright colors and large pat- 


terns. Choose papers with cream or light 
backgrounds and small patterns. These 
will seem to enlarge your rooms. If the 
rooms are lofty, beware of stripes. Stripes 
will make them still higher to your eye. In 
rooms that seem chill and unfriendly use 
bright colors and larger patterns and the 


walls will come closer. When the ceiling 
is so high that you have a sense of loneli- 
ness, run the ceiling paper down several 
feet to a molding or border. It is easy to 
fool your eye; and you respond to what 
your eyes tell you. Your glance, traveling 
from the floor to the ceiling, will be 
arrested and held by the molding or bor- 
der; this will carry the impression to your 
brain, which will register that height. You 
may know that the ceiling is in fact much 
higher, but you are going to feel the lesser 
height. 

If your ceilings are low, try striped 
paper; rather narrow stripes in a small 
room, broader ones in a large one. Stripes 
add to the apparent height of a room and 
may be run right to the ceiling with only 
an inch border at the top. 

If you cannot credit the ease with 
which your eyes may be fooled, try an 
experiment. Take any number of people 
into a dark room, that is, a room papered 
with dark paper, and then take them 
into a room of the same size papered in 
light colors. Ask them to estimate the 
relative size of the two rooms. Every one 
of them will tell you that the light room 
is the larger—unless one of them happens 
to be a wall-paper man or a decorator. 

Horizontal stripes are rarely shown in 
wall paper, except in shadowed form; but 
these will serve to lower a ceiling, or to 
seem to lower it. 

If you have a north room, introduce the 
sunshine by giving it a yellow back- 
ground. If you do not care for yellow, 
rose is the best substitute, In a room that 
is too well lighted use grays, greens, and 
tans. 


THE rose is the most popular flower in 
wall-paper decoration. I cannot recall a 
single client who did not like a rpse, or a 
wild rose. Flowers are popular according 
to locality. Where lilacs are grown in the 
yards, people like lilacs on the walls; 
chrysanthemums are popular where they 
are grown. And soon. Lilies are favorites 
with some people, others will shudder at 
the notion of a lily on the wall. There is 
some superstition concerning lilies and 
bad luck, possibly because of the use of 
lilies in funeral decoration. 

Nice little birds are very popular. Par- 
rots are favorites with Southern peoples. 
But there are people who will not have 
a bird on any paper in the house. Six or 
seven years ago we could not sell a pea- 
cock-decorated paper. People said the 
peacocks brought bad luck. Bue now pea- 
cocks have a vogue. They are enormously 
popular with people who have big halls 
and huge dining-rooms that are suscep- 
tible of elaborate decoration. 

Men have more fancies concerning 
their homes than women have. At least, 
our odd requests all come from mén. One 
bachelor wanted us to take a thousand 
dollars and spend it on one room in which 
he was to live. He said he wanted a bright 
room. We gave it to him! Some years ago 
a very rich man who has made his fortune 
himself came into the house and showed a 
scrap of an old Colonial paper. 

F peia some of this,” he said. 

It was out of print, but he insisted 
upon our making him a special order. I 
found out that he was reproducing the 
room in which he had spent his boyhood. 
The paper cost several hundred dollars, 
but he didn’t mind that. 
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MONG those families that best 
appreciate the enjoyment to be 

had from variety and change in the 
daily menu, Raisin Bread’ on Wednes- 
days has become a custom quite gen- 
erally observed. Bakers everywhere 
prepare for Wednesday a special bak- 
ing of their finest Sun-Maid Raisin 
Bread, together withrolls, coffee cake, 
muffins, raisin pie and other Sun-Maid 
Raisin foods. They give you so much 
goodness at such low cost. And they 
are as healthful as they are delicious. 
You can get these foods fresh from the 
oven at any bakery, grocery store or deli- 
Catessen in your city. Buy them and serve 
them at their best —on Wednesdays. 


Endorsed by bakers everywhere, by 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, the American Bakers’ 
Assoctation, and by the Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 


At your 
Bak cers 


Grocers 
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Are pipe-smokers 
less selfish 
than other people? 


A lot of evidence points 
that way—maybe some 
reader can explain it 


One can’t imagine an ordinary citizen go- 
ing about telling all his friends where he 
bought the suit that fits him so well or 
urging upon his acquaintances the merits 
of a certain make of shoes—but it’s differ- 
ent with pipe-smokers and their tobacco. 


Most of them, apparently, won’t rest 
until they have shared their favorite 
tobacco with every smoking friend. 


Read this: 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to take this opportunity of telling 
you what I think of Edgeworth. Until some 
months ago I smoked other brands of pipe 
tobacco and never was satisfied with any of 
them—never could get any satisfaction from 
a pipeful. I just happened upon an adver- 
tisement one day of yours and asked you to 
send me some free samples. And ever since I 
have been smoking it with great pleasure. 

At the present time I am working with the 
Telephone Company and out of twenty men 
in the gang, fourteen of them smoke Edge- 
worth now. They never heard of it until I 
came into the gang. | 

Yours with satisfaction, 

Arthur H. Pflum. 


We have chosen Mr. Pflum’s letter from 


among hundreds be- 
oem 


cause he is typical of 
o See 


g Edgeworth smokers in 


Barrington, Ill. 


that, being happy in 
his own choice of to- 
bacco, he wants every- 
body within reach to 
share his happiness! 

We are glad to 
know that Mr. Pflum 
has created four- 
teen new Edge- 
worth smokers, 
for experience has 
shown that they 
will continue to 
smoke Edge- 
worth; and every 
permanent Edge- 
worth smoker is living proof that we know 
our job. 

Of course, we don’t expect every man to 
like Edgeworth—but fourteen out of 
twenty is a pretty good showing. 

We’d like mightily to have you pass 
judgment on Edgeworth. Perhaps you can 
tell us, then, just what it is that causes our 
tobacco to make friends and hold them. 


Let us send you a free sample of Edge- 
worth so that you can decide whether you 
are one of six or one of fourteen. Address 
Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 

rus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


How Uncle Sam Protects Your Mail 


(Continued from page 63) 


they were arrested and taken to the office 
of the inspectors on the top floor of the 
General Post Office. 

There the “Count” made a sensational 
attempt to escape. Left alone momen- 
tarily with one of the inspectors, he asked 
for a drink of water. As soon as the in- 
spector’s back was turned, he leaped out 
of the window to a ledge running along 
three sides of the building. After a pro- 
longed search, in the course of which the 
building was surrounded by a cordon of 
police, he was caught on top of a cabinet 
in a far office on the same floor. 

The police easily identified the “Count” 
as Gerald Chapman, who had served 
terms in various prisons in New York 
State. Like Anderson, however, he still re- 
mains largely a man of mystery. Besides 
a first-class education, he has the speech 
and the mannerisms of an aristocratic 
Englishman, and it is possible that such, 
in fact, was his origin. At the time of his 
ane he said he was forty-seven years 
old. 

What he could “get away with” may be 
seen in the fact that shortly before his 
arrest he lived for a time at one of New 
York’s most fashionable hotels, occu ying 
an expensive suite and posing as 
Eldrige, a gentleman from England. 
While at this hotel he opened an account 
with a well-known Stock Exchange house, 
and put up as margin $17,000 in stolen 
bonds. After taking a loss of about a 
thousand dollars, he closed the account, 
but advised the house that he soon would 
return to deal with it again. There can 
be little doubt that he was planning to get 
this house to negotiate for him a big block 
of bonds after he had by degrees thor- 
oughly established himself in its con- 
fidence. 


AY THE time of their arrest both Chap- 
man and Anderson were livingas highly 
respectable citizens in expensive apart- 
ments in Gramercy Park, one of the best 
residence sections of New: York City. 
Each had his own apartment in a dif- 
ferent building. Chapman maintained a 
high-grade automobile, and used Loeber 
as his chauffeur. It was Loeber, by the 
way, who, on the night of the Leonard 
Street robbery, drove the touring car 
which turned into the path of the mail 
truck and thus compelled it to slow down 
so that Chapman could step aboard from 
the closed car. 

A search of Chapman’s apartment re- 
vealed a trunk containing $100,000 of the 
stolen bonds, together with a small ar- 
senal in the way of dynamite, nitro-glyc- 
erin, fuse caps, and so on. In Anderson’s 
apartment were found acids used in re- 
moving ink, and a complete numbering 
set. ‘There also were several bonds on 
which experiments had been made in 
changing numbers. 

Soon after his arrest Loeber made a 
complete confession. Little things often 
have a great influence; and one of the 
reasons why Loeber “broke” was that his 
feelings had been hurt by the fact that 
Chapman not only had dressed him up 
as a chauffeur, but had ordered him 


around as such in the presence of his, 
Chapman’s, “‘fine friends.” 

In consequence of Loeber’s confession, 
bonds to the amount of about $500,000 
were found. A part of these were re- 
covered immediately in a dramatic fashion. 
It was late at night when Loeber “‘broke,” 
but that did not stop the inspectors from 
at once putting him into an automobile 
that he might take them to an abandoned 
farm sixty miles out on Long Island, 
where he said some of the bonds were con- 
cealed. This farm, off on a side road, was 
reached at half past three in the morning; 
and there, working by flashlight in an old 
tumble-down barn, the inspectors found 
bonds amounting to $60,000. 

Loeber, because of his confession, got 
off with a year in prison. Chapman and 
Anderson, who were convicted in August, 
1922, were each sentenced to twenty-five 
years in the penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Georgia. From this prison Chapman es- 
caped, and was captured by a posse after 
being shot. Placed in the prison hospital, 
he escaped again. Probably there is at 
large no more dangerous criminal than he. 
To a perfect contempt for law and order, 
ha adds an entire disregard for human 
ife. 


NEXT to Chapman, the boldest and 
cleverest desperado with whom the post 
office has had to deal in recent years was 
a young man of twenty-eight who oper- 
ated in the Northwest principally under 
the alias of John Cyril Liard. All by him- 
self, this young man held up a railroad 
train and robbed it of its registered mail. 

On September 23d, 1918, train 355 of 
the Great Northern Railway, southbound 
from Canada to Seattle, pulled out of 
Everett, Washington, soon after eight 
o’clock in the evening. During the stop 
at Everett, evidently a bandit hid him- 
self between the tender of the engine and 
the baggage-express car which followed, 
this car being of the dead-head type, with 
openings only on the sides. 

After the train was well out of Everett, 
the bandit crawled out on the tender of 
the engine, and fired two shots from a re- 
volver to signal that he meant business. 
Lying on the coal in the tender, he then 
turned a flashlight on the fireman and 
ordered him out on the gangplank be- 
tween the tender and the engine. The 
fireman obeyed with alacrity when he 
saw he was covered with a weapon that 
looked to him like a small cannon. 

Both fireman and engineer now were 
ordered to “stick ’em up” and to let the 
engine run. As the train neared a small 
town named Mukilteo (not a regular 
stopping place) the fireman was told to 
light his torch; and about a mile beyond 
Mukilteo the engineer was ordered to 


stop. 
The fireman now received orders to go 
back two cars and uncouple the train. he 
he started to obey, the bandit jumped 
down and followed him. The fireman 
found he could not uncouple without 
slack, so he signaled the engineer to give 
him some. Just as this was done and the 
coupling pin released, the jar put out the 
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memories with “61” Floor Varnish is a labor 
of love. So durable and water-resistant on 
floors and linoleum, it lasts even longer on 
furniture and other articles. ‘617’ stains and 
varnishes with one stroke of the brush and 
flows on freely without laps or brush marks. 


Color card, and sample panel finished with Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
“67” with names of PEL le 


(Save the, tase and Pi 5 
ur Le save oll BoF used by painters, specified by architects and 


i" 
ou a 


_— sold by leading paint and hardware dealers. 


Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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fireman’s torch. He instantly dropped to 
his knees and threw the hammer he was 
carrying at the bandit, who responded 
with two shots; but in the darkness both 
of these missed. 

The bandit then ran back to the engine, 
boarded jt, and directed the engineer to 
pull out with the two cars, leaving the 


fireman behind with the rest of the train.. 


After running a few miles, the engineer 
was told to stop, get off and march ahead 
of the bandit to the mail car, which was 
the second one in the rear. Just as this 


car was reached, the postal clerk in charge - 


opened the door to learn’ the cause of the 
repeated delays. He learned quickly, for 
he immediately was. confronted by the 
bandit’s revolver and ordered out of the 
car along with his helper. 


THE car was of the compartment type, 
half for mail and half for express. At 
the rear end, the express messenger and 
his helper were told to get out, and all 
five mėn were compelled to climb, one by 
ohe, into the mail compartment. 

The bandit himself entered, and all, ex- 
cept the head mail clerk, were commanded 
to face the wall of the car and to remain 
so, death to be the penalty for any move. 
The head mail clerk was then told to pack 
the registesed mail, of which there were 
sixty-four ‘pieces, into a small suit case 
that was-being shipped by parcel post. 
When he had done this, he was required 
to get out of the car with the suit case, the 
bandit following him. 


The others were then ordered out, and | 
all of them were marched tọ the engine. ~ 


There the engineer was told to, take his 
place in the cab, and the head express 
messenger was made‘to tincouple the ten- 
der from the cars. This done,.the head 
mail clerk was directed to board the en- 
ine with the suit case, the bandit fol- 
lowed him, and the engineer was told to 
arenes leaving the three other men be- 
ind. 

A mile or two farther on, the engineer 
was commanded to slow down near a 
point in that thickly wooded country 
where the track was bridged by a logging 
road. Taking the suit case containing the 
registered mail, and telling the engineer 
to keep running until he reached Ed- 
monds, three miles distant, the bandit 
stepped off and disappeared. Less than 
half an hour had passed since he first ap- 
peared on the engine tender. 

It is plain that here was a hold-up that 
took not only a lot of nerve but also a few 
brains. The many moves involved had 
to be planned in advance, and a more or 
less precise schedule worked out. 

No matter how smart he may be, how- 
ever, a criminal is destined to come to 
grief sooner or later. Any money he gains 
1s almost certain to be quickly dissipated, 
and he tries to get more. Even if he is 
not led into taking reckless chances, he 
is practically sure, sooner or later, to 
leave behind him a clue that will lead to 
his capture. 

In this case, the bandit made a clean 
get-away—for the time being. When the 
engineer reached Edmonds, news of the 
crime was spread by telegraph and tele- 
phone, and soon after ten o'clock that 
night sheriffs and other officers from 
Seattle and Everett reached the place 
where the desperado had left the engine. 
Not much could be done there in the 


woods in the darkness; and although, the . 


next day, post office:inspectors and special 
igents of the raifread-joined tthe search 
forges none was discovered. i 

e inspectors then started to gather 
information about the under-world char- 
acters in the Northwest who had brains 


enough to plan, and nerve enough to exe- 


cute, such a hold-up. Finally they pigked 
up the name of Liard. A few days 
came the news _that this very man -had 
been arrested in Portland, Oregon, on a 
charge of murder, and that in his posses- 
sion were two Liberty bonds such as had 
been stolen from:the tram. Here was a 
typical case of ‘4, criminal eventually 
making a little slip which was almost like 
preventing the authorities with his calling 
card. 

On the night of November roth, fifty- 
seven days after the hold-up, Liard and a 
girl with whom he was living drove in an 
automobile across the bridge between 
Vancouver and the far outskirts of Port- 
land, Oregon. A short distance beyond 
the booth of the toll collector on the 
Oregon side, Liard stopped his car, put on 
a small false mustache, and told his girl 
companion to let the motor continue 
running until he returned. 

Drawing his revolver, he then hurried 
back to the bridge and forced the toll col- 
lector to hand over his receipts of about 
one hundred dollars. This. quickly ac- 
complished, he forced’ the man to climb 
down the-approach to the bridge and to 
go anderiesth it. With/a final command 


r 


to stay there, he-ran to his automobile - 


and started at a .furious -speed toward 
Portland. 


THIS speed was a mistake, since it at- 
tracted the attention of two motor-cycle 
deputy sheriffs who were near the road as 
he passed. One of the deputies chased 
the flying car and, after about three miles, 
caught up with it. Liard then fully re- 
vealed what he was. No sooner had he 
brought his car to a stop at the deputy’s 
command than, without a word of warning, 
he drew his revolver and fired. Three 
shots were found in the body of the dep- 
uty, who must have died almost instantly: 

Traveline by back roads to a sparsely 
settled section of Portland, Liard there 
threw away his false mustache, overcoat, 
cap, collar, necktie, and also some ropes 
and gags. Here was his slip. For the 
paper in which the ropes and gags were 
wrapped was found by the police; and it 
bore the name “Leard.” Inquiry re- 
vealed that it had been wrapped around a 
bundle delivered by a Portland laundry at 
certain apartments; and a call at this ad- 
dress disclosed the fact that a man named 
Leard, or Liard, had lived there with a 
woman supposed to be his wife. 

The landlady said that on the morning 
following the murder Liard and his wife 
had gone away in their car. Officers 
watched the place; and, six days after the 
murder, the supposed wife returned and 
was arrested. A Tittle later on the same 
day, Liard called up on the telephone. 
Directed by some of the officers who had 
remained there hoping to catch him, the 
landlady told him, in a hurried, husky 
voice, that everything was all right and to 
come home immediately. The ruse was 
successful in leading Liard to believe that 
it was his girl speaking, and he walked 
right into the officers’ arms. 


ter. 
_ vacant cabin at this 


As she was the only one who knew ot 
the murder, the girl had been afraid that 
Liard would kill Aer, to get rid of the only 
witness against him. So she willingly 
told all she knew. It was learned from 
her that, after the murder, she and Liard 
drove to Washington and at night went to 
a point in the woods about ten miles from 
the place where Liard left the engine after 
his hold-up of the train. Underneath a 
int, he had hidden 
some of the Liberty bonds and War Sav- 
ings certificates taken, from the train, and 
these he.now recoveréd. In the darkness 
he could not find, anbther cache he had 
made. But, thanks:to the description 
furnished by the girl,this cache was dis- 
covered later by the’ inspectors and rail- 
road agents, and the checks, drafts, money 
orders, Liberty bonds, and thrift stamps 
it contained were found intact. z 

Among Liard’s effects was found evi- 
dence that he was planning to carry out a 
scheme for kidnapping wealthy men and. 
holding them for ransom. As a part of 
ee scheme he had cards engraved which 
read: w ; i 

Arthur P. Conway 
_ To the Department of Justice 

This was rather clever; for while the 
card would convey the idea that he was 
connected with the government depar® 
ment mentioned, it was so-worded that, 
in the event of his arrest, he could not be 
accused of impersonating a United States 
officer. E Fea o 

Liard also prepared several typewritten 
letters. The first of these he planned to 


‘hand. to~his -prospective victims after he 


had used his fraudulent card to gain ad- 
mittance to their homes. This letter read: 

I have you covered with my pistol. I am 
armed to the teeth and my confederates have 
surrounded the house. If you make an outcry, 
move, or menace me in any way I shall kill you 
and any member of your family who may 
appear. 

We want $50,000. You can pay this sum or 
not, just as you like. If you wish to pay, it 
will be necessary for you to accompany me. 
You must do that, however, without exciting 
suspicion. A hint to the servants or one of 
your family will be sufficient notice for me to 
shoot everyone in sight. 

Read this over until you thoroughly under- 
stand it, meanwhile remaining absolutely 
motionless. 


Liard’s other letters were intended for 
his victims’ relatives, from whom he 
paom to collect ransom money. That 

e had the hardihood to put through this 
scheme there can be no doubt. As it was, 
he was tried for the murder of the deputy 


sheriff, and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. 


A CONSPICUOUS example of how a 
criminal wiltinadvertently bring about 
his own capture was the robbery in 1921 of 
the mail car attached to the North Coast 
Limited of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

When on February 17th, 1921, this 
train reached St. Cloud, Minnesota, the 
mail car was boarded by a youth who said 


-he was W. J. Peters, and who represented 


himself to be a substitute railway mail 
clerk on his way to duty at the St. Paul 
terminal. He displayed a letter, type- 
written on the regular stationery of the 
Railway Mail Service, to the efect that 
he had ben assigned to make a trip on the 
mail car to familiarize himself with the 
work of that particular run. As there was 
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Your car needn’t be sluggish in getting out of a traffic pinch. RE as 
You needn’t give way to the car alongside. 
Not as long as you have Texaco, the volatile* gasoline. ES 


For this is the gas that gives up its power instantly. And that instant 
response to the accelerator means power—power available quickly 
and in good measure under all conditions. 


Texaco does this because it is a pure, well-refined spacing uals 
volatility highest. 


TEXACO Motor Oil, the clean, clear, golden colored, full-bodied lubricant is the run- 
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It helps the gas give you its maximum of power. Next time see that both are TEXACO, 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


RUN IT WITH TEXACO GASOLINE SAVE If WITH TEXACO MOTOR OIL 
*Volatility is the readiness with which gasoline gives up its power. 
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nothing unusual about this, he was ad- 
mitted to the free run of the car. 

As the train continued its journey, 
“Peters” chatted with one of the clerks in 
a way that showed he knew something 
about the service, and was familiar with 
some of its employees. He mentioned the 
name of a postal clerk and spoke of his 
acquaintance with a daughter of this clerk. 
It was entirely unnecessary for him to 
mention these names to accomplish the 

urpose he had in mind; and right there 
he provided for his identification later. 

As he confessed afterward, his nerve 
failed him that night. But the following 
night, presenting the same spurious cre- 
dentials, he again boarded the mail car of 
the North Coast Limited, at St. Cloud. 
As it happened, one of the three clerks in 
this car was the man with whom he had 
conversed so freely the previous night. It 
was not this man’s regular run, but he had 
volunteered to assist with the unusually 
heavy mail. He did not think it strange 
that Peters should reappear, and the two 
again had quite a chat. 

At a point five or six miles west of Elk 
River, while all three clerks were busy at 
at their duties, Peters suddenly drew a 
revolver and shouted “Stick up your 
hands!” When the clerks, thinking it a 
joke, failed to comply, the command was 
repeated and emphasized with two shots. 
The clerk in charge, Z. E. Strong, seized 
his canceling stamp and attempted to 
knock aside Peter’s weapon. Whereupon 
Peters fired three shots at Strong in rapid 
succession. All took effect, and Strong 
fell to the floor. 

The other two clerks had put up their 
hands. Peters told one to lie down and, 
tossing a coil of wire to the other one, 
compelled him to tie the hands and feet of 
the two on the floor. While this was bein 
done, Peters*heartlessly kicked the wound 
man, who lay bleeding and moaning, and 
told him to “shut up,” or he would give 
him “some more.” This faithful employee, 
Z. E. Strong, died from his wounds four 
days later. 

hen the two clerks had been tied, the 
free one was ordered to plug up the rear 
door to prevent the express messenger 
from looking in, and then to cut open the 
bags of registered mail, which contained 
$58,000. The clerk was forced to pack 
this currency into a suit case belonging to 
one of his fellows. The barfdit then forced 
this clerk into a clothes locker in the rear 
of the car and locked him in. 


"THE first stop of the Limited, after 
leaving St. Cloud, was at Northtown 
Junction, on the outskirts of Minneapolis. 
After the train had made this stop, the 
imprisoned clerk, thinking that the bandit 
was’ gone, broke open the locker. As it 
happened, Peters was still there—at the 
forward end of the car. At sight of him, 
the clerk sprang for the rear door, opened 
it and rushed into the express car. That 
he was able to escape with his life is prob- 
ably explained by the fact that Peters 
had exhausted his cartridges. 

The alarm being given by the escaped 
clerk, members of the train crew prepare 
to stop the Limited just outside the 


Union Station in Minneapolis and there 
capture the bandit. hen they sur- 
rounded the mail car, however, and cau- 
tiously opened one of the doors, Peters 
already had made his get-away. 

Post office inspectors obtained from the 
mail clerks, of course, a full description 
of “Peters,” and were informed of his 
statement that he was acquainted with 
another postal clerk and his daughter. 
This made it almost child’s play to dis- 
cover that the so-called Peters was a 
young man who, under the name of Del 
Summers, recently had spent some time 
with the clerk he had named and also had 
lived with this clerk’s daughter. 

He was traced to Salt Lake City and, 
thirty-four days after his crime, was ar- 
rested. Of the $58,000 stolen by him, 
$40,870 was found in a storeroom in the 
basement of the apartment house where 
he had lived with the woman, and $11,115 
was found in a suit case which a neighbor 
had been asked to keep. 

For helping him to conceal the stolen 
money, the woman was sentenced to 
three years in a reformatory. Three other 
perons who assisted him while he was in 

iding and who handled some of the 
stolen money, received sentences of from 
two months to a year. Peters himself was 
sentenced to twenty-five years in the 
United States Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. And he also has hangin 
over him a further Federal indictment and 
a Minnesota indictment for murder. 


N FICTION the detective is represented 

as having marvelous skill in analysis, de- 
duction, and contrivance. Of course a de- 
tective in real life must have some ingenuity 
—the more the better. My experience is, 
however, that success in detective work is 
much like success in all other kinds of 
work—what counts most is not brilliant 
mental qualities but the very plain, old- 
fashioned quality of persistence. The 
man who can keep doggedly at it in the 
face of all discouragements can accom- 
plish almost anything. 

Soon after I entered the post office in- 
spection service, I was sent to investigate 
repeated thefts in a post office in Çol- 
orado. After I had been on the case thirty 
days without getting any results, I asked 
the inspector in charge of the district to 
come down and join me. I was-discour- 
aged and almost ready to give up; but 
when I told my superior I feared we would 
never get our man, he exclaimed, “What! 
Is he dead?” So I returned to the watch, 
and eventually we did get our man. 

The criminal world has a wholesome 
fear of post office inspectors. And it is be- 
cause of the reputation of these inspectors 
for keeping at 1t long after most ofhcers of 
the law are willing to quit and forget. 
The ideal here is that the United States 
Mail is such a sacred institution that no 
tampering with it, or fraudulent use of 
it, shall go unpunished, even though it 
may take—as it often does—five, ten, or 
more, years to discover or run down the 
offender. 

While persistence is their strong point, 
the record shows that post office inspec- 
tors are by no means deficient in inge- 


nuity. Within the past year inspectors 
were confronted by a first-class mystery 
in the repeated rifling of registered letters 
and packages somewhere in the South- 
west. The thefts were narrowed down 
finally to one of six post offices; but the 
question as to which of the six it was was 
not easy to determine. 

One feature of all these thefts was that 
after the letters and packages had been 
opened, they were resealed. This gave one 
of the inspectors at work on the case an 
idea which, for fear of ridicule, he put in 
practice without saying anything about it. 


AEN weeks later, when this inspector 
was handed another letter that had 
been opened, rifled, and resealed, he mois- 
tened the mucilage on the flap and held 
the envelope to his nose. Taking a good 
long snif, he smiled, and calmly an- 
nounced that the thief would be appre- 
hended with in a week. 

The idea he had been inspired with was 
to prepare six lots of mucilage, each 
having a different perfume: lilac, violet, 
lily of the valley, mignonette, rose, and 
heliotrope. This mucilage was distributed 
among the six offices under suspicion, in 
the hope that the thief would make use of 
it in resealing a letter or package. The 
hope was not in vain; and when the in- 
spector sniffed the letter that had been 
rifled and then resealed, he knew from the 
perfume of the mucilage the office where 
the theft had taken place. 

This was a case of dishonesty within 
the postal service. But such cases are 
very rare indeed. While the everyday 
honesty of the postal clerks as a whole 
needs no tribute, the following incident is 
a rather dramatic illustration of it: 

Not long ago, a clerk in a mail car 
bound for New York had occasion to lift a 
package consisting of a plain wooden box 
which had nothing on it to indicate its 
contents, and was traveling as ordinary 
(unregistered and uninsured) mail. The 
box was very heavy and, as the clerk was 
about to place it on a rack, it slipped from 
his hold, crashed to the floor, split open, 
and there poured out and rolled all over 
the car a shower of gold coins! 

Upon teaching New York, the clerk in 
charge turned the broken box over to his 
superior, stating that he and the other 
clerk had done ‘all they could to restore 
the contents by a careful sweeping up. 

Mailed in the Argentine Republic the 
box had been forwarded by way of New 
Orleans, and was addressed to a firm of 
New York bankers. No one was more 
astonished than the representative of this 
firm who came to the post office in re- 
sponse to an official notification. He 
knew that the shippers had intended to 
send the box by express—that its getting 
into the mail was clearly a mistake, in 
view of the fact that it was in violation of 
the Argentine rot regulations. But 
there it was, and he was asked how much 
money it was supposed to contain. 

“Twenty thousand dollars,” he replied. 

A careful count was made in his pres- 
ence; and it was found that every dollar 
which had escaped from the broken box 
had been found and restored. 


DYNAMITE is something that you probably think of with terror, yet in the hands of an expert it is a 
good servant, that digs ditches, clears fields, blows great rocks and cliffs out of the way of progress; 


or it can be made to do its work so delicately that not the slightest shock takes place. 


Are Done With Dynamite” 


“Wonders That 


is an article next month that reveals the marvels of this powerful explosive. 
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Jen Culliton’s Hands 


She put-on her black silk dress, out 
of respect for the town’s opinion of the 
judge. Once she thought she’d wait for the 
R. É D. man. There’d be something from 
the children—but, no, she wouldn't. Just 
something because they thought they had 
to. Well, it was that way with Marg’ret 
anyway. She wouldn’e wait. Ugly old 
place, even the children wouldn’t come 
home to it! She’d get rid of it to-day. 

She had a little moment of regret when 
she drove off. She could see the orchard 
so clearly, all pink in the May sunshine. 
She remembered how Philip had liked to 
play there in the spring. 

It was a warm day and the black silk 
was uncomfortable and hot. She hoped 
the judge wasn’t home, but he was. Most 
folks were afraid of the judge, but Jen 
wasn’t. She’d gone to school with him. 

“Well, John,” she said when she faced 
him in his little cluttered office (she won- 
dered why that difficulty in breathin, 
should attack her now), “well, John, 
suppose Eph’s bought a place before now, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Why, no, Jen! You ready to sell yours?” 

“Guess-I am. Sick of working, John.” 

“H’m! Can’t see you sitting down and 
folding your hands, Jen!” 

“Well, I aim to, for a spell. I feel age 
creepin’ up on me. Can’t put the gump- 
tion into splittin’ wood that I used to!” 
She laughed a little at herself. 

“Well, Eph’ll be glad to get the place. 
He’s always had his eye on it. Felt 
ashamed when I asked you about it be- 
fore. It wouldn’t seem natural to see 
anyone else there. But, of course, you 
know what you want to do. Eph’s in 
town to-day, I think. Want me to call 
him in? He was over across the street a 
while ago.” 

“Yes.” Her loud, cheerful voice was 
somewhat subdued and a little grim. 
“Might as well get it fixed up if he’s will- 
ing to buy.” 


TH E judge looked at her curiously, but he 
called up the store and asked for Eph. 

“Well, now, that’s too bad! Eph went 
home about half an hour ago. But if you 
want to leave a message I'll see Eph when 


he comes in with the milk in the morning. ` 


Guess he’d be glad to move before the 
summer’s work gets under way. Sure 
you want to give up the place, Ten? Go- 
ing with one of the children?” 

“No; I don’t aim to. You’d ought to 
know that two women-folks like Marg’ret 
and me couldn’t keep house together. 
And I wouldn’t ask of a daughter-in-law 
what I wouldn’t of a daughter!” 

The judge laughed and shook his head. 

“Independent as ever, Jen! Wish the 
town had a few men with backbones as 
stiff as yours!” 

Jen got up to go. “Well, you see Eph 
and tell him Pil see him before the week’s 
up. I won’t make the terms so’s he can’t 
carry it. Everyching’s in good shape. He 
can take the horses and cows or not, just 
as he wants. Good-by, John.” 

_ She went out as abruptly as she’d come 
in. With no known reason, she was sud- 
niv in a panic of haste to get home. 


(Continued from page 69) 


She unhitched the horse from in front of 
Cather’s store and started up the road 
toward the farm. She had a queer feeling 
as though she were someone else. Jen 
Culliton would not have parted with the 
farmsoabruptly. Yet she felt it was as final 
as though the deed were in Eph’s hands. 

A cool breeze sprang up from the south. 
It felt good against her hot face. She 
wondered why her hands shook on the 
reins. She was certainly old; it was time 
she quit. 

She noticed that the lilac was showin 
purple. She remembered when she an 
Steve had set it out. That had been one 
of her moments of romance. 

There wefe two letters in the mail box. 
Mr. Stiles had put two packages up on the 
porch. She put the horse up and sat down 
on the front steps, regardless of her silk 
dress. She looked at the letters a minute, 
but put them aside. Margaret’s package 
first. Three summer nightgowns, plain 
and substantial. Jen put them back into 
the box, folded neatly into their original 
creases. She felt a shame at her ungrate- 
fulness but, somehow, she hadn’t wanted 
nightgowns. Philip’s package was flat 
and square, bigger than his usual gifts. It 
was of wood, carefully put together, and 
there was excelsior within. At last she 
came to it. 


APICTURE ! Atfirst, as she looked at it, 
she thought it queer and plain. Just a 
woman, a big, homely woman in a blue 
dress like calico, her sleeves pushed up on 
her arms, her hair pulled back with old- 
fashioned plainness. In her arms was a 
baby, curly-haired and beautiful. The 
woman’s big hand showed against the 
child’s dress, worn and big and ugly. 
Ugly—that was Jen’s first thought of the 
picture. And then she saw it wasn’t. It 
was beautiful. There was something 
about the woman’s eyes—and her arms 
about the tired baby. Jen looked at it a 
long time. She did not put it aside like 
the nightdresses. Presently, with it still 
on her knee, she reached for Philip’s let- 
ter. It was longer than usual: 


Dearest Motuer: Pil bet the orchard’s all 
in blossom to-day, isn’t it? I thought I could 
get a whiff of it as I sat down to write. Is the 
lilac out yet? We have two pots of daffodils in 
blossom. 

I've been homesick lately. We thought, 
Daphne and I, that we would surely be with 
you for this birthday, but we couldn’t quite 
fetch it. We were going to surprise you. But 
the way things have turned out, we've decided 
on something else. There’s a baby coming in 
August, and we've been wondering if you 
couldn't come, Mother. Do you suppose you 
could? I know you have a lot of responsibility 
and work there and I hate to ask it, but we're 
so far from home and, with this coming on, we 
feel like two helpless children. I don’t like to 
have Daphne go through it without any of the 
women of the family at hand. There’s just her 
aunt, and Daphne doesn’t want her—she’s an 
old maid and fussy. 

“Td feel sure it would all come out right if 
your mother'd only come,” Daphne says. 
“She's so strong and dependable, and I'd feel 
the baby was always all right with her!” And 
that’s the way I feel too. Maybe you don’t 
want to be leaned on—you've certainly had 


your share of it—but we sure do want you, and 
it would be awfully good of you. Daphne 
hasn’t been very well. I’ve thought some- 
times that, if you should come, I'd let Daphne 
go back with you after she got her strength 
back. It’s such a strength-giving old place, 
with you there at the helm. I think, from 
something she said once, that she'd like to. 
Well, we'll talk it over if you come. 

Did the picture come all right? Madonna 
ictures never look real to me, but this one did. 
t looked like you, somehow, you, stopping in 

the midst of the washing, to comfort us. I had 
to get it. 
. We'll be anxious for your answer. 
Love, Put. 


Across the bottom, in Daphne’s pretty 
writing: ‘I’m wishing I were your ‘really’ 
daughter, so you couldn’t say, ‘No’!’”’ 


ey sat still there in the May sweetness, 
the letter tight in her big hands. She 
looked down at the picture again. She 
looked like that—to him. Then Daphne’s 
little sentence smiled wistfully up at her 
again. Suddenly the old Jen Culliton was 
back again, as though she had never been 
away, the Jen Culliton who never thought 
of herself, but gave what she had of 
ia ok and service, cheerfully and sane- 
ly. But her eyes were wet, a rare thing 
with Jen, when she got to her feet. She 
got up and went into the house. She put 
the picture by her place at the table 
where she could look at it again at supper 
time. Philip’s letter, too. Margaret's she 
scanned hastily. She went up-stairs and 
hurried off the black silk. Her work 
clothes went on. 

“Guess I can get those potatoes in be- 
fore dark, if I hurry,” she said. 

Consciousness of age slipped from her. 
She paid no heed to the redness or the big- 
ness of the hands that buckled the belt of 
the khaki suit. There was a lot to do if 
she got ready to go away in August. She’d 
let things run a little slack lately. Hired 
help never did do things right unless you 
kept right at their elbow. She’d have to 
see that the house was thoroughly cleaned 


‘if Daphne was coming back with her. 


Maybe she’d get a new hammock, and a 
nice easy chair. The old baby quilts and 
things must be brought down out of the 
attic and fixed up for use. She went down- 
stairs and out the back door hurriedly. 
She couldn’t waste any time now. She 
walked with a brisk stride, but was not 
conscious that she did. 

Half way to the barn she paused, in sud- 
dent error of remembrance. She turned 
back. She called Claremont. 

“‘Hello—hello—Claremont? Give me 
the judge’s office, please. Hello... . That 

ou, John? This is Jen. You called up 

ph yet, John? Well, vou don’t need to. 
I’ve changed my mind. I feel spryer than 
I did this morning and I don’t aim to sell. 
Goin’ to keep on workin’ it myself, you 
say? I certainly am—except for a little 
spell this summer when Pam goin’ to be 
wanted elsewhere. Good-by, John.” 

She strode out and up to the north field, 
big and angular and perhaps a little ridic- 
ulous, but no one, seeing her face, would 
have dreamed of ridiculing her. It was 
beautiful. 
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TheNewESSEX 


What Experts Here and 
Abroad Say About It: 


“Hudson has produced a super Essex . . . . It looks like the 
proverbial knockout.’’—From Automobile Topics. 


“The New Essex is a revelation of performance, ease of riding and 


of smoothness.’’—From Motor Age. 


“Steers easily, even on loose gravel at 50 miles per hour.” 


—From Motor World. 


“A wonderful value—a car of which Hudson engineers have a 
right to be proud.’’—From Motor Life. 


‘*Possesses qualities I didn’t believe could be incorporated in a 
closed car at *975.’’—H. A. Tarantous, in Motor (U. S. A.).' 


and “MOTOR” of London, England, Says: 


“Fora very considerable time the Essex car has been one 
of the most popular American productions marketed 
in this country, and has won an enviable name for 
reliability and road performance. Good asthe four-cylin- 
der model has proved to be in service, however, the 
manufacturers have superseded it in favour of a six- 
cylinder model. /t represents a very great advance 
in design on the old car, and is one of the most 
interesting American vehicles that has ever been 
imported here. 


“The engine is vibrationless and will take the car along 
at so slow a speed as 21⁄4 miles per hour without 


a tremor from the transmission. From even this low 
speed a ready pick-up can be obtained without chang- 
ing down. For a 2-litre power unit the accelera- 
tion on second is terrific; in fact, it is one of the 
most lively cars in which we have ridden. Thirty 
miles an hour or over seems but 10 or 12, so 
smooth is the operation of the engine. 


“The steering is particularly light, the brakes could 
not be better, the transmission is noiseless, and in 
every way the new Essex six-cylinder can be put 
down as a real delight to drive.” 


“Even better than my former ESSEX,” say 
Thousands of Owners ) 


It is the most talked of car ever brought out by Essex. 
Old owners say it duplicates the pep and dash of the 
former Essex up to 50 miles an hour, while far surpass- 
ing it in smoothness and riding ease. 


Thousands who examine and ride in it daily are pro- 
claiming qualities never expected in a car of its price. 
They call it the easiest riding car they ever knew. 
Safe, comfortable and steady on all roads at all speeds. 
A special design that will interest you accounts for 


that. It starts instantly in any weather. Steers easily 
as a bicycle. Gears shift noiselessly at a touch. 


Even those who keep but casual track of gasoline and 
oil mileage, are astonished at its economy in those 
respects. And the minimum service cost policy con- 
tinues these economies in inexpensive maintenance 
throughout all the years it serves you. Ask your dealer 
for the parts price list. 


And take a 30 minute ride to learn the facts 


2500 New ESSEX Owners Every Week 
That Tells the Success of Value 


ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Man With a 
Thousand Dollars 


A MAN witha thousand dol- 
lars walked into the offices of 
S. W. STRAUS & CoO. about 
20 years ago. 


He invested his funds in a 
first mortgage security, ex- 
plaining that he wished to 
reinvest the money when the 
mortgage was due and build 
up a permanent investment 
fund, as a guarantee against 
old age and in order to leave 
something behind him. 


Today, this man has more 
than $50,000 invested in 
sound, first mortgage securi- 
ties. He has never hada large 
income; never made a 
“lucky” financial stroke, but 
he has invested his surplus, 
reinvested his interest and 
maturing funds and added 
what he could from time to 
time. Today he is known as 
a substantial, successful citi- 
zen and faces the future with- 
out fear. 


What this man has done you 
can do, too. The important 
thing is to start right. Select 
conservative, safe securities. 
Straus Bonds furnish the 
ideal medium for building 
up a fortune. Investigate the 
STRAUS PLAN. Write today 
for our booklet which will 
show how you, too, can ob- 
tain financial independence 
and success. Ask for our— 


BOOKLET E-1421 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Officesin more than 


Est. 1882 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YORK CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
® 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


50 Cities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


Our Family of Four Lives Well 
on $180 a Month 


UR income is $180 a month, or 

$2,160 a year. That isn’t much 

for a family of four in a big city, 
yet we are paying for a house, we own a 
small car, we live very comfortably and 
save a little money. 

When we moved to Los Angeles, some 
months ago, we had $600 in cash and some 
household goods. We rented three fur- 
nished rooms for $45 a month. We knew 
it would be hard to get on, so we planned 
ahead. The first thing we did was to ap- 

rtion my salary. Each month $45 was 
for rent, $55 for food and other house- 
hold expenses, $25 for clothes, $30 for 
saving, and $2 3 for pleasure. 

In two months we bought a small house, 
paying $300 in cash. This came out of 
our $600. The monthly payments on the 
house, together with interest and taxes, 
came to $42.50; but we continue to set 
aside $45 a month for shelter, as we 
intend to use the accumulated savings of 
$2.50 a month to paint the house some of 
these days. 

The living expenses we set arbitrarily 


as $55 a month. This covers food, lights, 


gas for cooking, water, laundry, and every- 
thing except clothing and my street car 
fare. After the odds and ends are paid, 


we have $44 left for food, and it buys all. 


we need. 


UR breakfast, for instance, usually 

consists of fresh fruit, bacon, coffee and 
rolls, or toast, with jam or jelly. I take 
my lunch with me, and it’s a liberal 
lunch too, made up of one or two oranges, 
two or three meat sandwiches, and a taste 
of pickle. My wife and two boys have a 
cereal, meat, a vegetable, bread and milk 
for their midday meal. For dinner we 
have two or three vegetables, bread and 
butter, a little meat, milk for the boys 
some sort of preserves, and pie or cake. 
We never have much meat for any one 
meal, though we have it often. 

This $55 for living expenses was ample 
until a few months ago, when some rela- 
tives visited us. That set the fund be- 
hind $15, and it is still $8 in the hole. 

The allowance of $25 a month for cloth- 
ing is plenty. In fact, we have a balance 
in that fund of $67.21 at present. 

With what was left from our original 
$600 after we made the first payment on 
the house, we bought a small second-hand 
car. The operation of the car is paid for 
out of the “pleasure” fund. Every Sat- 
urday afternoon and Sunday we go riding, 
and generally ride about three hundred 
miles a month. That costs $15. We go 


to the movies once of twice each week, . 


and that sets us back about $4. The 
balance of the pleasure money is spent 
for reading material and some incidentals. 
We pay for our church pew out of this 
fund. 

The $30 a month for saving does not 
represent that much cash laid aside, for 
we have had to use some of the money for 
furniture, which, by a stretching of the 
term, we called saving. And I pay my 


life-insurance premium out of this fug 
But, even at that, we always have a Iit 
cash in the savings account. 
Of course all this means that my wife 
a good manager. Nothing is ever wast 
at my house. There isn’t enough st 


thrown out in the garbage can to feeqaam 


bird, and she sees to it that our clo! ae 
are well taken care of. A. D. Ñ 


I Have a Right To Be Proud 
of My Children 


HAVE four children: a boy sixteen 

years old, two girls, fourteen and 

eleven, and a little boy who is nearly 
seven. Maybe you think that children 
no older than mine are can’t help their 
parents make a living, but our boys and 
irls made more than two hundred and 
fifty dollars last year. 

My eldest son tended a furnace for one 
of the neighbors most of the winter. 
This man paid him three dollars a week 
while he was doing this work for him, and 
by the time spring came my son had 
earned $48 in this way. 

Then, when school was out, he got 
about a dozen people in our town to let 
him keep their lawns mowed. He didn’t 
have to work all day to do this—a part 
of each afternoon was all the time he 
needed to keep the lawns neat. Some 
of these people paid him fifty cents an 
hour, but others paid only forty, because 
their yards were so easy to mow. Any- 
way, during his vacation he earned $120 
by attending to these lawns, doing odd 
jobs for neighbors, and clerking in a 

rocery store on Saturdays. My little 
bey. helps him on the lawns. 


NOTHER way that Robert—that’s my 

eldest boy’s name—earned money was 
by setting up tenpins in the bowling alle 
at our local club. He made $35 in this 
ve before his vacation was over. 

uring the summer, and sometimes 
in the winter too, my girls took care of 
babies for the neighbors while they were 
away from home. As near as I can figure, 
the girls made $30 in this way. 

So, counting everything, my children 
earned more than $250 during the year, 
and I tell you it surely did help us out! 

My husband works in a store, and gets 
a salary of $175 a month. That’s hardly 
enough to take care of a family as big as 
ours, and I don’t see how we could have 
lived if the children hadn’t been so fine 
about helping. 

My husband is often discouraged be- 
cause the little folks have to work so 
hard. But I tell him there isn’t any- 
thing to be discouraged over. The work 
is good for them. I believe in school 
education; but that isn’t the only kind a 
child needs. They need to learn how to 
work, and that’s what mine are learning. 

MRS. L. M. S. 


Ww BY CHARLES W., ANDERSO® 


Why I Did N 


By Harold Bell 


Always Look 
for this Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal shown above (printed 
in dark green on a gold background) 
is pasted on the face of every genuine 
guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
and on every few yards of guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 
It is your protection against substi- 
tutes and gives you the assurance of 
our liberal money back guarantee. 
Don’t fail to look for it when you buy! 

CoNGoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
an Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orlean London Pari Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM CO OF CANADA, Led...... Montreal 


“I must have a Congoleum Rug 
for my room, too!” 


And when she does get her Congoleum Rug she 
will fully appreciate the many unusual qualities that 
have made these rugs so popular with up-to-date 
women everywhere. Then she will understand why 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are rapidly replacing 
woven carpets in thousands of homes. 


Congoleum Rugs are as easy to clean and as dur- 
able as they are attractive. Their seamless, smooth 
surface is unharmed by dirt. Just a few strokes with 
a damp mop and spots vanish without leaving a 
trace. Moreover, they lie flat without any fastening. 


6 x 9 feet$ 9.00 The rug illustrated is 114 x3 feet$ .60 
714 x 9 feet 11.25 made in the five large 3 x3 feet 1.40 
9 x 9 feet 13.50 sizes only. The smaller, 414 fi 1.95 
9 x 1015 feet 15.75 rugs are made in patterns 4 KFA ieee 2 
9 x12 feet 18.00 to harmonize with it. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
_Art-RuGs 
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Why I Did Not Die 


By Harold Bell Wright 


HAVE» been asked many times to 
write this story; but to write such a 
story for strangers is not easy. About 
those things which lie close to the 
surface of our lives we talk easily 
enough. But of the things which are in 
the deeps of us we say little. 
Yet so many silly tales have been writ- 
ten about this experience of mine, by 
eople who are too irresponsible and reck- 
ess to care whether they 
write truth or lies, and so 
many letters have come 
from the sick and down- 
hearted, begging for a word 


I had been called to El Centro on some 
matters of business that day and, with a 
companion, had made the trip on horse- 
back. 

We were on our way back to the home 
ranch. It was one of those glorious sun- 
shiny afternoons that make one feel how 
good it is just to be alive. 

We were riding leisurely, exchangin 
comments on the news of the town behind 


within reach of my left hand; but a step 
or two back, so that Pat’s head was about 
even with my stirrup. 

It all happened in an instant. There 
was a roar behind us—my horse leaped 
ahead and to the right—my companion 
screamed—and Mike and I were jammed 
into that barbed-wire fence by an auto- 
mobile that seemed madly determined to 
crush the life out of us. 

Because my horse had 
been a little in the lead, I 
did not see what happened 
to my companion. A neigh- 
bor, who was in an auto- 


of hope, that I have re- 
solved to put down, once 
for all, boldly, and as clearly 
as possible, exactly what 
happened to me—and why 
I did not die. 

To begin at the beginning: 
When I was twenty-two I 
suffered a severe attack of 


Give Yourself a Chance to Get Well 
“Mi ST sick people,” says Mr. Wright, 


‘are continually digging themselves up 
to see if they are growing. Give yourself a 
chance. Let yourself mentally alone. Go 
away with your thoughts, somewhere, and 
leave yourself behind. 


mobile behind the machine 
which struck us, says that 
Pat was literally thrown 
into the air and turned 
completely over. His rider, 
falling with such force on 
the hard road, was ren- 
dered unconscious, but, for- 
tunately, was not seriously 


pneumonia. During the ten 
or more years following, any 
undue strain of overwork, or 
unusual exposure, or one of 
those too-frequent colds, 
invariably reminded me in 
no uncertain terms that my 
left lung was not as strong 
as it ought to be. 

Finally, I was recovering 
from a prolonged and rather 
serious siege of grip, when 
my Kansas City doctor, 
after subjecting me to all 
sorts of examinations and 
tests, said: 

“We can find no active 
tuberculosis; but the ground 
is well prepared and ready 
for the seed. As a matter of insurance you 
should live in a mild climate.” 

With my family, I moved to southern 
California. After living in the Imperial 
Valley several years, I seemed to have re- 
covered entirely from the effects of the 
poeomona, I rode with the Arizona cow- 
boys in their round-ups and in their wild- 


horse chases. I climbed from two hundred _ 


feet below sea level to the mountains 
twelve thousand above. I endured all 
sorts of exposure, from desert heat to 
snow and ice. In short, I did everything 
that out-of-door men in this great South- 
west are called upon to do; and enjoyed 
it, because it was a part of my work. 

Then came the accident which brought 
on my real fight. 


monsters, birds, flowers, the stars. 
world is full of interesting things. 
not, why should you wish to stay here? If 
you can’t find anything to think about except 
yourself, you ought to die, on general princi- 
ples—and you probably will.” 


“There is no rest for the one who thinks 
about his troubles all the time. 


hope for the one who eats his heart out with 
self-pity. 

“If you have nothing to think about, 
find something—anything—rattlesnakes, Gila 


us, as country folk do, and calling each 
other’s attention to the beauties of the 
cultivated fields, the cattle in the pas- 
tures, and the colors of the distant 
mountains. Our spirited horses, too, as 
they stepped so strongly yet so lightly 
along, seemed in their way to be enjoying 
life in its fullness. 


THE road was as straight as one could 
draw astring, level asa floor, smooth and 
hard, and from sixty to eighty feet wide. 
One could have seen a team or an auto- 
mobile at least a mile away. 

We were so close to the right-hand edge 
of the road that my horse, Mike, was 
within five or six feet of the barbed-wire 
fence. My companion, riding Pat, was 


There is no 


Oh, the 
If it is 


injured. 


AFTER striking Pat, the 
driverofthecarevident- 
ly jerked the steering wheel 
to the right and so crashed 
into Mikeand me. Thetop 
of the machine was down 
and the corner of the wind- 
shield, being just the right 
height, caught me in the 
left side—the side that, for 
so many years, had been 
a menace to me. The force 
of the blow shattered the 
glass of the windshield and 
threw Mike against the 
fence. 

With! marvelous strength 
and quickness, my horse did not lose his 
feet; but, wild with terror and pain, he 
reared and plunged and fought in his mad 
efforts to get away from that monstrous 
thing which seemed so determined to kill 

im. 

For a distance of a hundred feet or 
more the automobile carried us along 
with it, grinding us into the barbed wire. 
I realized that if my rearing horse should 
come down on top of the fence, or if he 
should turn crosswise between the fence 
and the automobile, it would be the end 
of everything. Every time the frenzied 
animal went up into the air, I threw him 
so that, as he came down, his front feet 
missed the wires and he landed, end on, 
between the fence and the machine. 
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Sometimes he nearly went over back- 
ward. Sometimes he landed on the run- 
ning board of the car, and again we would 
be thrown broadside against those barbed 
wires. 

I have been asked many times: “What 
were your thoughts during those fright- 
ful moments?” 

My first flashlike thought (if it can be 
called a thought) was that death had 
come. And I was distinctly conscious of 
a strange thrill—now at last I was to 
know what death really is. With this, 
there was a feeling of regret that my 
work was to be unfinished, and I won- 
dered what would become of my family 
and the ranch. 

I was not conscious of any pain; but I 
seemed to know that I was hurt, because I 
saw the glass of that windshield fly into 
a thousand pieces. 

I was a little amused, too, at the look 
of consternation on 
the face of the man 
driving the car. At 
the same time, I had 
a feeling of con- 
tempt and pity for 
him that he could do 
such a thing and— 
“Why don’t the fool 
stop!” 

And all the time 
—it seemed hours— 
I was realizing that 
I must oe my 
rearing, plunging 
horse from being 
crumpled up in that 
barbed wire. 

When the auto- 
mobile finally 
cleared us I per- 
suaded Mike to 
stand still long 
enough for me to 
dismount. My left 
side seemed to be 
“caved in;” but still 
I was not in much 


pain. 

I hobbled back to 
my companion, who 
was regaining 
consciousness. The neighbor who had wit- 
nessed the affair came up. The men in the 
automobile, after watching us from the 
machine, finally decided to come for a 
closer view of the wreck. The driver 
spoke: 

“Mr. Wright, I havent a word to 


dred feet. 


say. 
I replied, “I don’t want you to say 
anything. Get out!” 


E LEFT without another word. His 
companions went with him. I never 
have seen them since. 

My neighbor, pointing to Pat, who was 
standing beside the road, said, ‘Wright, 
that horse is hurt pretty bad.” 

I went to the animal. His right fore 
leg was nearly severed—the tendons being 
cut clean through. 

Loosing the girth I reached up to lift 
the saddle from the horse’s back; and 
with that movement it seemed to me that 
I was being literally torn apart. I fell to 
the ground with the saddle. 

The neighbor exclaimed, “Wright, 
you're hurt!” j 

“Yes,” I said; “but don’t get excited.” 


Now he can walk all day. 
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I tùrned over on my back and lay per- 
fectly still. Then I said, “Go into town, 
send the veterinary out to take care of 
Pat, and bring a doctor.” 

I was bruised and torn from my waist 
to my ankle. The horn of the stock sad- 
dle, as I was forced onto it by the weight 
of the automobile when the horse reared, 
.caused an injury in my abdomen. That 
troublesome old left side of my chest was 
rather badly smashed. 


AT is buried at Tocolote Rancho. I 

was never able to ride Mike again; and 
the horse, old and crippled now, is a 
pensioner on my brother’s ranch. 

Do you wonder that I have the feelin 
for a reckless automobile driver that f 
have for a mad dog or a vicious bull? 
These people who have so little considera- 
tion of the lives of others that they 
drive their modern Juggernauts with less 


Looking at this recent picture of Harold Bell Wright, it is hard to believe that 
eight years ago he was supposed to be dying because of tuberculosis. 
died but for the wonderful fight he made. At that time, he could not walk a hun- 
He can ride a horse thirty or forty miles, 
drive a car, swim, climb hills, and write for ten or twelve hours at a stretch 


thought than a child gives to his toy go- 
cart—surely such creatures have no more 
right to be at large than any other 
dangerous animal. 

A few weeks after I was hurt we moved 
from the ranch to a place near Los 
Angeles, where we planned to make our 
future home. During the following 
months I was under the doctor’s care al- 
most constantly. 

The injury in my abdomen did not so 
much matter, for a steel truss held me 
together, and, except for the inconven- 
ience, the necessity of moving so carefully 
at all times, and the fact that I could do 
nothing requiring any amount of physical 
exertion, I managed fairly well. 

But my old pneumonia side bothered 
me. The ground, that had been prepared 


for the seed years before, seemed to have + 


been freshly plowed and harrowed. I 
kept hoping it would pass; but my con- 
dition grew steadily worse. To do any- 
thing at all, I had, literally, to drive 
myself. 

My days were days of defeat and dis- 
couragement. My nights were long hours 
of pain and dread. Every morning, when 


I would finally succeed in forcing myself 
to leave my bed, I would be seized by an 
attack of coughing that would rack me 
until I would Be dripping with sweat and 
would sink into a chair, utterly ex- 
hausted. 

The least exertion during the day 
would bring on a similar attack. I could 
scarcely walk to my study, a few hundred 
yards from the house, without stopping to 
rest. And always there was that pain in 
my side. 

I had promised my publisher to have 
another novel ready for him that follow- 
ing spring. But he work did not pro- 
gress very well. I tried to dictate to a 
stenographer, but could not make it go 
that way. 

I succeeded in finishing an outline of the 
story and in writing, after a fashion, the 
first four chapters. Then came a bad 
spell, and the doctors set themselves to 

find outexactly 
Aeaee -: what was wrong 
with me. 

When the spe- 
cialists and the X- 
ray experts had 
completed their 
operations, my phy- 
sician said to them, 
“Mr. Wright does 
not appear to be 
excited; suppose we 
show him.” 

Good! That was 
something like! 

So they stood me 
up with my back to 
the X-ray thing and 
with a mirror showed 
me my own “‘in- 
sides.” While view- 
ing my interior, the 
doctors kindly 
pointed out the 
more interesting 
points, and proved 
to their satisfaction 
and mine that I had 
at last succeeded in 
developing an ac- 
tive case of “T.B.” 
—tuberculosis. 

Again I have been asked as to my 
reactions upon receiving this sentence 
from the medical court. 

The chief thing was that I experienced 
a distinct feeling of relief. 1 was glad 

lad that I knew at last exactly what my 

fehe was to be. The dread thing which 
had been stalking me under cover, and 
whose menacing presence I had sensed, 
was at last forced out into the open. I 
was face to face with it. It no longer 
lurked in ‘ambush—it was get-at-able. 


WITH thisexultation came the thought 
that I must manage somehow to last 
until I could finish the novel I had 
promised; because this book would insure 
the education of my three sons, and would 
support the family until the boys were old 
enough to take care of themselves and 
their mother. 

Aside from that, I did not care. I was 
not, at that time, getting so much fun out 
of living that it mattered. 

“All right,” I said to the doctors; “now 
tell me what is my chance?” 

They answered: “A dry, mild climate 
—and live out of doors.” 


He would have 


Ene | 
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When Mr. Wright found that he was facing almost certain death from tuberculosis, he went to Arizona and lived in a 
tent. He felt that he must finish a book he had contracted to do; and in order to get the benefit of unadulterated sun- 
light he dressed entirely in white and worked out of doors. The picture shows his writing table, with a hood over it 
to protect his eyes from the glare of light that otherwise would have been reflected from the paper. He thought that 
the book, ‘‘When a Man’s a Man,” would be his last. But now he has definite plans for thirteen other books 


“That,” I returned, “spells Tucson, 
Arizona. I know a wonderful place at the 
foot of the Santa Catalina Mountains. It 
is sheltered by the wall of rocks on the 
north. To the south is the open desert. 
It has sunshine every hour of the day, 
gravelly soil, and is perfectly drained by 
deep arroyos on two sides. 
ran onto the place three years 
ago when I was with some 
government men hunting for 
wild cotton. I should go at 
once, I suppose?” 


HE doctors looked a bit 

surprised at my enthusiasm. 
But, honestly, I felt that way. 
It was such a satisfaction to 
come to grips with the thing 
that had been sneaking up on 
me all those months. There is, 
you know, a very real joy in 
fighting if one can get at the 
enemy. It’s the shot that 
comes out of the dark that fills 
one with dismay. 

“Yes,” said my physician 
gravely; “you really should 
lose no time.” 

From the doctor’s office I 
went to a dealer, and gave a 
complete order for tents, cook- 
ing utensils, camp furniture, 
bedding, and everything that I 
would need, with instructions 
to ship the outfit to Tucson 
immediately. Then, realizing 
the necessity of conserving my 
own strength for the work of 
writing that book—which I 
had every reason to believe 
would be my last—I hired a 
negro man and his wife to go 
with me, to cook and take care 
of the camp. My dusky helpers 


weighed something over two hundred 
pounds each, and said they knew all about 
camp life. 

I landed in Tucson, nearly exhausted 
by the effort of getting there; and, taking 
my man out to the lace at the foot of 
the Catalina Mountains, I started him to 


Harold Bell Wright, ready for a long ride on his horse, Boots 


work setting up the camp. Then 1 
caught a hard cold, and spent a rather 
lonely and wretched Christmas in Saint 
Mary’s Hospital. 

Those days passed like a bad dream. 

y memory of them is chiefly of the 
loneliness and of a grim conviction that I 
must hold on. I felt as I 
imagine a pugilist feels when 
he has been knocked down and, 
while listening to the “one, two, 
three, four” of the referee, sum- 
mons his strength to get up 
before the final count. 

With the help of my best of 
friends, Doctor Schnabel, and 
of the good sisters of Saint 
Mary’s, I was not counted out. 
And when I was able to ride in 
an automobile I had them take 
me out to camp, fondly sup- 
posing it would be ready for 
me. 

The tents were not even up! 
My dark-skinned, two-hun- 
dred-pound helper needed help. 
True, he had employed three 
assistants, but still he needed 
help! So I sat on a rock and 
helped him. I could not walk a 
hundred feet, but I still believe 
my presence was helpful. 


I HAD several discouraging 
days of this, and then Doctor 
Schnabel proved himself more 
than a doctor Py laying aside 


his professional black bag and 
finishing the job of putting my 
camp in shape. 


The Los Angeles doctors had 
said my one chance was a dry, 
mild climate. I had come to 
Tucson because I knew that 
southern (Continued on page &2) 


A Scotch Lad Who 
Was Always Asking Questions 


Robert Cowie’s habit of wanting to know why used to bother the men under whom 
he worked; but this intelligent curiosity helped to make him president 
of the company with which he started as an office boy 


By Harry A. Stewart 


N THE summer of 1880 a steamship 
warped up to the dock in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Among the crowd of 
passengers who swarmed up from the 
steerage and crossed the gangplank 

was a slender, somewhat pale, Scotch boy 
between sixteen and seventeen years of 
age. There was no one to meet him, for he 
had not a single acquaintance in all the 
great new land of America. 

Having been told by one of the dock 
attendants how to get to the nearest rail- 
way station, he shouldered his meager 
baggage and trudged off. After some 
wandering, he succeeded in finding the 
station; and here he asked for a ticket to 
go West. 

“How far west do you want to go?” 
was the natural inquiry from the agent. 

The boy drew out all the money he had, 
separated it into two parts, and pushed 
the larger one through the wicket. 

“As far as that will take me!” was his 


reply. i 
e agent counted the money, rumi- 
nated for a moment, and then passed out 
a ticket to Cleveland, Ohio. The boy 
slipped the ticket into his pocket, picked 
up his valise and disappeared in the 
direction of the train shed. After he had 
paid for the ticket, he had five dollars left. 

Those were the days when Horace 
Greeley, and other men of prominence, 
were preaching the slogan “Go West, 

oung man!” and the echo of their words 
had reached the ears of young Robert 
Cowie in his father’s manse in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

The elder Cowie, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, had six sons, of whom Robert was the 
second. His boys learned early that they 
could not expect much financial help from 
their father. Ministers, in whatever land 
they preach, do not amass fortunes; and 
Scotland is no exception to that rule. 

Robert, at the earnest solicitation of 
his father, had applied himself in the 
Scotch public schools to the studies which 
would prepare him for a law course, and 
at the age of sixteen had passed an exami- 
nation which would entitle him to enter 
upon his legal studies. In those days, in 
Scotland, the law student entered the 
office of a practicing barrister, and after 
remaining there for five years at a micro- 
scopic wage was ready for admittance to 
the bar. 

Young Cowie didn’t like the prospect. 
There was something in him that rebelled 
at the thought of those long, dry-as-dust 
seasons of study, to be followed by abread- 
and-water living in an already overcrowded 
profession, 
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He talked the situation over with a 
chum of his, and they decided on a plan. 
The governor of the British colony of 
Natal South Africa, was a brother of 
“Chinese” Gordon, of Khartum fame. 
The Gordon brothers were good friends of 
Cowie’s father. So Robert and his chum 
decided that they would go to Natal and 
engage in ostrich farming, relying upon 
the friendship of Governor Gordon to help 
them get a start. 

It was a perfectly feasible plan, and 
Cowie’s father agreed to let him have what 
money could be spared for his portion. 
But when the preparations for their de- 

arture were practically complete theother 
ad backed out, 

Cowie was perfectly willing to go alone; 
but the combined capital of the two boys 
would have been barely sufficient to give 
them a start in Africa. Alone, Cowie had 
not enough. 


WHEN they had first decided to go, 
young Cowie had been filled with a 
great sense of joy and freedom; and in the 
exuberance of his feelings he had told all 
the chaps of his acquaintance that they 
could stick home and follow the old hum- 
drum round if they wanted to, but he was 
going away to make his fortune. 

He had done a lot more talking of the 
same sort. And now, when his fine plan 
had gone awry, he cringed at the thought 
of the laughter that would greet him. At 
that prospect, he tightened his lips. He 
had said he would go—and he would go! 
If not to Africa, then to America. And, 
once in America, he would push on to the 
far West; for there, he had heard, oppor- 
tunities were thick for the right lad. 

It was Robert Cowie himself—to-day 
the president of the American Railway 
Express Company—who told me the story. 
He is not slender and pale now! Just 
under six feet in height, he weighs nearly 
two hundred pounds. But forty-four years 
in America have not rubbed the burr from 
his tongue. When he speaks, it is still 
with the forceful, crisp intonation of the 
Scotch. 

I found him on the twentieth floor of 
the great American Express Building in 
lower Broadway, New York. His office is 
within a biscuit-toss of famous old Trinity 
Church, whose spire thrusts up at the 
head of canyon-like Wall Street. 

It has its points of interest, this Express 
Building. Probably more different lan- 
guages are spoken simultaneously under 
its roof than under that of any other 
building in the world, not even excepting 
the immigrant station at Ellis Island. The 


American Express Company does a bank- 
ing business here that extends to every 
part of the civilized world, and to some 
that are not. You can purchase a money 
order payable in any known form of 
currency, and written in every known 
character, from the Chinese ideograph of 
the Tibetan to the queer, creepy-crawly 
characters of Arabia Deserta. 

The American Express Company and 
the American Railway Express Company 
are industrial Siamese twins. The first 
carries on a foreign banking and forwarding 
business; the second, with 150,000 em- 
ployees and 28,500 stations, does ninety 
per cent of the express business of the 

nited States. It is the outgrowth of the 
consolidation of all the express companies, 
which was accomplished as a war-time 
measure. Cowie is president of the latter 
company. 

As I progressed from the lower to the 
upper floors, on my way to the office of 
the president, I noticed that the higher I 
went the quieter the building grew. Below 
was the clamor of a large but orderl 
polyglot business. Above, the noise ade 
ually diminished until, when I reached the 
twentieth floor, it had ceased. Cowie’s 
office was silent. Except for the cooin 
of the pigeons in the church tower an 
the faint hum of traffic far below, there 
wasn’t a sound. 


HEN I entered I saw that the office . 

was big—it had to be to fit the man! 
By the corner of a mahogany desk, large 
enough to skate on, my hand was engulfed 
and lost in that of a genial, blue-eyed 
giant. That was Cowie. 

He told me about his boyhood in Scot- 
land, of his coming to America, and of how 
he went through Boston without stopping 
even for a day. 

“Didn’t you want to do a little sight- 
seeing?” I asked. “There are lots of 
things in Boston well worth seeing.” 

“I know it,” was his reply; “but you 
must remember that I was a Scotch 
on his Mt to make his fortune; ant 
thought that fortune was in the West. 
You know, when a Scotch lad of the nght 
sort gets an idea firmly fixed in his head, 
dynamite wouldn’t disladge it. I was just 
as sure that my opportunity awaited me 
wherever that railroad ticket would land 
me as I was that I was alive. 

“There were no dining cars in those 
days and the sleeping cars were not much 
to boast of—but neither mattered to me. 
Just to sit in the day coach and feast my 
eyes on the scenery was enough for me. 
And I had been (Continued on page on) 
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Robert E. M. Cowie 


MR. COWIE, president of the American Railway Ex- 
press Compeny came to America from Scotland in 
e 


1880. When he had bought a railroad ticket from 
Boston to Cleveland, Ohio, he had only five dollars left. 
His search for work led him to the offices of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, where he got a job as office boy. 


He has been with the same concern continuously for 
forty-four years. The organization of which he is the 
head employs 150,000 men and maintains 28,500 
offices in the United States. Four billions of dollars is 
the annual value of shipments made over its lines. Mr. 
Cowie is married, and lives in Pelham, New York. 
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Robert Andrews Millikan 


DOCTOR MILLIKAN was the first scientist who 
succeeded in isolating and measuring the electron. He 
was born in Morrison, Illinois, in 1868, and was gradu- 
ated from Oberlin College in 1891. In 1905 he engaged 
actively in research work, and since then has made 
four discoveries of major importance in physics. He is 
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the author, or joint author, of nine books, including 
“The Electron,” 1917, and ‘‘Science and Life,’’. 1923. 
Besides being the Nobel prize winner for 1923, he has 
received many other medals and prizes. Doctor Millikan 
is Director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics, 
California Institute of Technology, at Pasadena. 
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The Most Amazing Story Science 
Has Told Us 


It is the story of the atoms: those infinitesimal particles of which all matter is 
composed—An atom is too small to be seen with the most powerful 
microscope; yet it is a miniature solar system, with its “sun” 
around which its “planets” revolve at incredible speed 


F SOMEONE, fifty years ago, had 
told the story I am going to tell here, 
it would have seemed the wildest 
possible flight of the imagination. 
And yet it is true—with the truth of 
science itself! The story of the atom is 
thaps the most amazing of all tales. 
Bow it will end I cannot tell you. No 
human being can predict all that will 
happen. It may turn out to be a chronicle 
of stupendous changes that will revolu- 
tionize the world—but that is all in the 
future. We know now only the beginning, 
scarcely more than a sort of preface. 
One night last winter I was standing on 
the shore of a Northern river. The air 


was crisp and still. There was not a cloud | 


in the sky. As I looked up the vast arch 
of the heavens seemed actually crowded 
with stars. 

Yet I know, and you know, that those 
stars, which seem so close together, are 
in reality billions and trillions of miles 
distant from one another. They are 
separated by vast empty spaces in which 
there is nothing—except perhaps a little 
star dust. 

It is a bewildering conception, almost 
too great for the human mind to grasp. 
But I am going to tell you of something 
far more extraordinary; and you do not 
need to move from your chair, or lift 
your eyes from this page, to find it. 

Look at the things around you—tables, 
books, carpets, china, glass—solid sub- 
stances, all of them. At least, we call 
them solid. Yet science has recently 


proved that in those substances there‘ 


1s more empty space, in proportion to the 
solid matter, than there is in the solar 
system itself. 

The paper on which these words are 
printed is composed of not more than one 
part of solid matter to a trillion parts of 
empty space. In the steel of your knife 
blade, which is a heavier and denser sub- 
stance than paper, the proportion of 
solid matter to vacuum is perhaps ten 
times as much as in carbon—of which 
paper is mainly composed. 

f you are not sure that you have got 
the aT meaning of these statements, 
read them over again. Perhaps you have 
a gold ring gn your finger. k at it— 
and think, “In this ring there is some 
solid matter. But, in proportion to the 
solid matter, there are, in this ring, 
empty spaces far more vast than those in 
the solar system itself.” 

I have an idea that when you have said 
this, you will be tempted to add, “Well, 
I don’t believe it!” 


By Owen MacLean 


If you do say that, I can sympathize 
with you. That was the way I felt at 
first. The whole thing seemed incredible. 
My mind refused to grasp it. But I am 
going to explain how staggering facts like 
these were proved by a great American 
scientist. It is the latest and, I think, the 
most marvelous story that has come from 
the great wonderland of science. 

A few months ago you read in the news- 
pen that the Nobel prize, the highest 

onor that the world pays to a scientist, 
had been awarded to Dr. Robert Andrews 
Millikan, director of the Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics at the California 
Institute of Technology, at Pasadena. 

Doctor Millikan is the man who will tell 
you most of this story. But first I am 
going to give you a few of the facts my- 
self: 

You know, of course, that everything 
in the universe is composed of elements. 
So far as science has been able to deter- 
mine, there are only ninety-two of these 
elements. The one with which you are 
most familiar is probably oxygen. Hydro- 
gen is another. Gold, lead, copper, mer- 
oak and radium are elements. 

verything in the universe—from your 
flesh and blood and bones to the earth, 
sun, and stars—is made up of various 
combinations of these elements. Water, 
for instance, is simply a combination of 
oxygen and hydrogen. 

A long time ago, those clever men— 
the scientists—learned that these ele- 
ments, which constitute all matter, were, 
in turn, composed of infinitesimal and 
invisible particles, which they called 
“atoms.” It was inconceivable, at that 
time, that anything could be smaller 
than an atom. 


EOPLE said, “Well, that’s settled! 

Everything in the universe is composed 
of atoms. And an atom can’t be divided 
up. We’ve got down to bed rock in that 
direction.” : 

But scientists have a way of always 
poking into even these bedrock convic- 
tions, trying to find something still deeper 
and nearer the truth. And about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago they began to sus- 

ect that the atom was not the last word 
in the division of matter; that maybe the 
atom itself could be divided ie And, sure 
enough, evidence to that effect came in 
from many directions; and, in 1909, Doc- 
tor Millikan succeeded in proving in a 
most direct and convincing way the 
existence of. the electron. In all probability 
the electron really is the last word in the 


division of matter. But one cannot be 
sure even of that! : 

The recent discoveries made by Doctor 
Millikan and other scientists have re- 
vealed that the atom is not an indivisible 
speck. It is like a miniature solar system, 
a few billionths of an inch in diameter! It 
has its central “sun,” called the nucleus. 
And it has its “planets’”—the electrons. 

“Well,” you say, “do these electrons 
revolve around the nucleus?” 

They certainly do! Sometimes at the 
rate of a million billion times a second. 
Talk about speed kings! Compared with 
the electron, everything else in the world 
is so slow it isn’t even crawling. 


TAS speed habit of the electron is 
something you ought to know about. 
Have you happened to read in the papers 
about the wonders that will be peared 
if we learn how to utilize the energy con- 
tained in the atom? We are told that this 
“atomic energy” would supply power 
enough to run the world—and more, too. 

“What is this energy?” someone asked 
me the other day. “Where does it come 
from?” 

“T don’t know where it comes from,” 
I said; “but anything that has speed 
enough to whirl around a center a million 
billion times a second certainly has some 


energy!” 

We know that there is immense power 
locked up in the atom, because we know 
that speed means power. For instance, 
take a rifle bullet as an example. Lying 
on your table, that bullet has no power. 
Even if it started to roll, you could sto 
it with your little finger. But fire that bul- 
let from a gun, at a velocity of two or 
three thousand feet a second, and not 
even a sheet of metal will stop it! Power 
behind it has given it speed—and speed 
is itself power. The bullet is small com- 
pared with a baseball. But you can stop 
a thrown baseball with your hand. It 
hasn’t got the speed of the rifle bullet. 
Therefore, it hasn’t as much power as the 
bullet. 

Now the electron, of course, is infin- 
itesimally small. But iż sometimes travels 
around its orbit at the rate of two hun- 
dred miles a second; sometimes at the 
rate of fourteen hundred miles asecond; and 
sometimes much faster even than that. 

Scientists suspect that electricity is some- 
how the explanation of this tremendous 
speed. When they locate the cause of this 
speed, and learn to harness it—well, the 
possibilities are bewildering. 

Compared with (Continued on page 168) 
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Someone was Singing, but T coul 


dnt catch the words, just the h 
how, brought back some 


thing from long ago. I couldn't say any 


aunting, familiar tune that, some- 
thing while that music was playing 


Dot and Will's Radio Set-To- 


A Story 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


“ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. 


SUPPOSE there comes a time in the 

life of every married woman when 

she suddenly realizes that she is the 

one who is making all the sacrifices. 

Not large sacrifices—there is a lot of 
kick in making large sacrihces—but just 
the little, dinky, irritating ones. 

The other day I happened to read a 
age or so in the diary I was keeping when 
Vill and I got married, and I came across 

this paragraph: 

Mother was talking about being married, 
to-day, and she said how vou had to bear and 
forbear—all that old stuff. Thank goodness, 
I wasn't born back in her generation. Will is 
perfectly crazy about me, and wants me to 
have everything I want. It’s nor likely that 
thijs sort of thing will come up much in our 
Ives. 


Honestly, it seems strange that a person 
can know what I know now at twenty, 
and have been as dumb as that at nine- 
teen! Will and. I did talk things over 
once or twice and say that of course we 
knew we weren’t perfect, and we'd have 
to overlook each other’s faults. That 
seemed to settle the whole question. It 
makes you feel awfully broad-minded 
and tolerant and everything, when you 
say you're going to overlook your hus- 
band’s peculiarities. But the first time 
vou find that he wants tea with his din- 
ner, it’s just as great a shock as though 
vou hadn’t already admitted that he was 
less than perfect. 

As a matter of fact, it was on this little 
thing of tea that I first began being self- 
sacrificing. As every housekeeper ap- 
preciates, it’s a nuisance to have to make 
tea while you're getting a dinner. Good- 
ness knows, there are things enough to be 
attended to on the stove at the last min- 
ute without adding tea. But it wasn’t 
really the bother that shocked me; it was 
the old-fashionedness of Will’s wanting 
tea with dinner. At first, I tried to put 
him off. 

“Oh, if you don’t have it a few times,” 
I told him, “you'll soon forget all about 
it and stop wanting it.” 

“But I don’t want to stop wanting it!” 
Will protested. “I like tea, and I like to 
like it. Pil make it myself, if it’s a nui- 
sance to you.” . 

I suppose if Id been married ten 
months then, instead of ten days, I might 
have realized that, small and reason- 
able as this sounded, it would be the 
Opening Wedge. I might have taken 
warning right out of my own old home, 
too. Mother has gone all through her 
married life having to have doughnuts 
for breakfast, just because Father used to 
have them when he was a boy. Yet, when 
Will put his arm around me and brushed 
his cheek against my hair kind of coax- 
ingly, I said, “Oh, all right, Grandpa, 
tea for yours,” to conceal the thrill that 
swept all over me at the idea of being 


actually married to Will and living in the 
same house. 

For a long time, I didn’t notice other 
little things, as they came along, one by 
one. You don’t at first. I’m sure that is 
the way most people get to being un- 
selfish. Surely no sensible person, seein 
the way unselfish people get hande 
things in this werld, would ever set out 
deliberately with her eyes open to be un- 
selfish. It just creeps up on you like some 
slow, insidious sickness. The first time 
you ever really think of it at all, you’ve 
already got it. I kept making one little 
sacrifice after another without thinkin 
much about it. And then, one day, 
suddenly woke up to the fact that I was 
making them all! 

There was bridge, for instance. I’m 
crazy about bridge, but it’s Will’s idea of 
just nothing at all. And, little by little, 
I'd practically given it up, except to play 


once in a while in the afternoon with just 


the girls. 

Then there was the matter of my photo- 
graph albums. I have four, one for each 
year since I was sixteen. The first time 
i got them out to show to somebody after 
we were married, I had a kind of feeling 
that Will was not in sympathy. And after 
the people had gone he hemmed and 
hawed around and finally came out and 
said he did wish 1 wouldn't show my al- 
bums to people. 

“Not show them!” “Why 
on earth not?” 

“‘Well—of course they’re interesting to 
you to save—and everything—but for 
other people to look at—I don’t— The 
fellows in the frat house always used to 
kid about them—all albums are so much 
alike—black pages written on with white 
ink; there’s always pictures of the crowd 
out camping and a flashlight of the party 
at somebody’s house, and one picture 
that you have to say, ‘Oh, no, that isn’t 
me, dees Helen,’ and—” 


I gasped. 


“NAY ALBUMS are not like anybody 

else’s,”’ I interrupted hotly. “every 
body says they’re very original, and every- 
body likes to see them!” 

I was awfully taken aback. Of course, 
there was a picture of our bunch up at 
Lake Winneposocket, naturally, and one 
flashlight of the party Madge gave for 
Will and me when we got engaged. And 
there was even one picture of me in front 
of Rosemary’s that people always thought 
was Rosemary, just becatise it wasn’t 
awfully clear and they could just recog- 
nize her house. 

But what earthly fun would there be in 
keeping an album if you never showed it 
to anybody? 

“Especially the last book,” Will was 
going on. “I— Honestly it just makes 
me squirm to have you show that to 
people.” 
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The last one was the really clever one. 
I called it “My Him Book,” and it was 
just pictures of Will. Everybody who 
had ever seen it said how cute it was. 
Having known Will all my life, I had 
snapshots that went clear back to when 
he was a baby. 

“I could take out the baby one of you 
without any clothes on in the bathtub, if 
that’s the one you don’t like,” I offered 
generously. 

Just mentioning this seemed to irritate 
Will in the strangest way. We had almost 
a quarrel about it before we got through 
and it ended by Will’s apologizing for 
hurting my feelings. But apologizing . 
couldn’t aop my knowing how he felt 
about my albums, and I just naturally 
stopped showing them to people. 


O THERE were dozens of other 
things, like a perfectly stunning brown 
dress that I practically stopped wearing 
because he didn’t like it; and advice that 
Pd listen to politely from Mother Horton 
just because she was Will’s mother, where- 
as if my own mother had pulled it I'd just 
have said, “Oh, come off, Mother, times 
have changed since the burning of the 
Iroquois.” And there were things I liked 
to eat and that I'd stopped cooking, just 
because Will didn’t like them. 

Sometimes I have made up my mind to - 
do something I simply hated, just to 

lease Will, and then ise been so ever- 
astingly tactful about it that he’d believe 
I really wanted to do it, and sometimes 
actually wind up by believing that he was 
doing the ahok thing himself, just to 
please me. 

Like spending our Christmas money, 
for instance. 

Each of our fathers had given us 
twenty-five dollars for Christmas, and we 
had a little “luxury money” in our budget 
box, so we decided to pool it all, and get 
something big and impressive that we'd 
both enjoy. I had practically decided on 
a really good Mah Jong set with a table 
and all the expensive things to go with 
it. Mah Jong parties are all the rage now 
in Montrose and some of the girls have 
Perfectly beautiful sets. I wasn’t sure 

ill would care for the idea, so I be- 
gan cautiously, sort of preparing the 
ground. 

“T think it would be nice to get some- 


. thing snappy and new, don’t you?” 


“You bet,” Will agreed. “No use get- 
ting a horse and buggy instead of a road- 
ster.” 

“Or a pack of cards instead of a Mah 
Jong set,” I said suggestively. 

I dropped the subject at that, thinking 
I'd leave the suggestion to work away by 
itself for a while, like a seed in the spring. 
It worked like a seed all right! But what 
came up wasn’t what I planted. I got 
back from staying two days with Margie 
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Collins in Verblen, and found that 
Will had bought a radio! 

“T tried all yesterday and last 
evening to get you by ’phone to 
ask you about buying the radio,” 
Will explained. “I had to act 
quick, because as soon as Van got 
transferred to the Chicago ofhce 
and said he guessed he’d sell his 
set, half a dozen fellows were after 
it. It’s a wonderful bargain, you 
know. Of course I wouldn’t have 
got it if I hadn’t been sure you 
wanted one; but I remembered 
what you said about keeping u 
to the(minute and everything.” 

My breath was taken away. 
didn’t know whether I wanted a 
radio or not. I’d never even 
thought about getting one. I was 
terribly disappointed about the 
Mah Jong set, but—and this is 
the way being self-sacrificing gets 
to be a habit—I didn’t say a word 
about that. 

“Merciful heavens!” I gasped 
when Will led me proudly into 
our living-room. The whole end 
of it looked exactly like the phys- 
ics lab. in high school—dials and 
lights and wires and batteries and 
goodness knows what all, and a 
wire loop as big as a Ferris wheel. 

“This is the slick kind of set,” 
Will was explaining proudly. “No 
aérials or ground wires or anything 
outside the house at all.” 


A OULDN’T it make the 

living-room a little more 
homelike,” I faltered doubtfully, 
“if you could leave something out- 
doors?” 

“Not with this set,” Will de- 
clared. “Sit down now and I’m 
going to get KYW.” 

He. pushed me onto the daven- 
port without giving me a chance 
to take off my coat, and began 
fooling with the dials. A bulb 
lighted and there came a strange 
ahunipering: ghostly noise from 
the set. This lasted for some time, 
while Will twisted away at the 
dials and looked more and more 
worried. 

“Thirty-two, forty-six,” he kept 
murmuring. ‘“‘That’s funny, I 
got them easy, just before you 
came.” 

A few more wails and then, sud- 
denly, a human voice. There is no 
use denying that there is quite a 
kick in the first moment you hear a voice 
coming over your own radio. I felt it 
myself, though I doubt it hit me quite as 
hard as it did Will. His face was simply 
ecstatic. 

“The formal call,” a woman’s voice was 
saying, “should not last over fifteen min- 
utes, though an informal call may last 
as long as an hour and a half.” 

“It seems to be an etiquette talk,” said 
Will in an undertone. 

At first, you see, you're very polite to 
the performers, almost whispering among 
yourselves if there’s anything you don’t 
like. 

The first evening, of course, we spent 
working the radio, and I really enjoyed it. 
We got the Bunny Rabbit Story, then a 
Review of the Interdenominational Sun- 


The American Magazine 


I came back down-stairs very quietly, though | 
living-room door, blue with smoke, blaring and 


day-school Lesson and Radio Bible Class, 
then some dandy jazz from a Chicago 
hotel orchestra, and an aria from “Aïda,” 
then a speech on the Economics of Chain 
Grocery stores, and an appeal for funds 
for the Children’s Health and Toothbrush 
Club of America. 

It was really quite interesting. It 
wasn’t, in fact, till the third night after 
we had got it that it occurred to me that 
the radio might possibly get to be some- 
thing of a nuisance. I had been painting 
a bedroom set and hadn’t been out all day. 
Naturally, at a time like that, you look 
forward to a little sociability when your 
husband gets home at night. And, be- 
lieve me, I didn’t get much. Will hustled 
right up from the supper table and began 
fooling with the dials, and from that mo- 


ment on there was no conversation except 
pertaining to the radio. 

“Its a shame we didn’t have it so you 
could have heard the President’s speech,” 
he said. “You were envying Marianna 
having been in Washington.” 


WHEN we were first married I might 

have tried to tell him that there was 
no occasion for intense regret; but after 
nearly a year of married life you leam 
that there are fine points the masculine 
mind simply doesn’t get. Any woman 
would understand, of course, that there 
would be a lot of kick in being the only 
person from Montrose in Washington at 
the time of the President's speech, and 
coming home and telling what Mrs 
Nicholas Longworth had on, and how 
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needn’t have taken any precautions. One glance into the 
noisy, and I rushed through the empty dining-room 


President Coolidge really looked, close to, 
and how terribly interesting his message 
was. But just to listen to the message 
over the radio, that was something practi- 
cally anybody could do! 

“The Burrises got it so plain,” Will 
said, “that they could hear as turning 
the pages.” 

Even that left me cold. I can hear 
plenty of paper rattle here in Montrose. 

e evenings were really not very socia- 
ble. Will would spend a half-hour trying 
to get a good jazz orchestra and I’d roll 
y the rug. But we would have danced 
about ten steps when Will would say he 
thought there was too much static, and 
he’d leave me high and dry in the middle 
of the floor while he twiddled with the 
knobs and dials. When he’d get that to 


suit him, we’d dance a few steps more, 
and then he’d think we weren’t getting 
the music loud enough, or were getting it 
too loud, or something, and he’d go and 
fool with the set again. By the time he’d 
got everything just to suit him, the music 
would have stopped, and the announcer 
would be saying that the next number on 
the program would be a talk on Restricted 
Immigration by the Honorable Some- 
body-or-other. 


BY THE fourth evening I was beginning 
to get kind of sick of hearing one orches- 
tra after another play “ Linger Awhile” and 
was glad it was the night that our crowd 
always goes to the movies together. Dulcie 
invited us all back to their house after- 
ward for oyster stew and to dance a while, 
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which turned it into a 
regular party. Imagine 
my horrified amazement 
to find that Will didn’t 
want to go. He would 
rather stay home and try 
to get Davenport, Iowa, 

“Merciful heavens, 
Will,” I gasped, “vwe 
might as well have twins 
like the Mertons, if we’ ve 
got to stay home every 
single night andesit up 
with the radio!” 

We did go with the 
bunch, but anybody 
could see that Will’s 
heart wasn’t in it. In 
fact, it was so plain that 
he wanted to get home 
before all the broad- 
casting stopped that it 
almost spoiled the party 
for me. And then, just 
as we were leaving, if I 
didn’t hear him saying 
to Dud Farrell, in the 
most complacent, indul- 
gent tone: 

“Yes; I got Dot a 


radio.” 


ROM that minute I 

began actually dislik- 
ing the thing. I would 
have liked it all right if 
Will had acted like a sen- 
sible person about it. But 
Will is one of those en- 
thusiastic souls who, if 
they once get interested 
in a thing, are perfect 
bugs about it. 

Bnd he was interested 
in this all right. You 
couldn’t get him to do 
or think or talk about 
anything else. He was 
forever bringing home 
new pasts and trying 
new “hook-ups ””—what- 
ever they are!—and talk- 
ing about “radio fre- 
quency.” He had always 
been very handy and 
willing about doing little 
jobsaround the house, but 
now I couldn’t get him to 
so much as put a washer 
ona kitchen faucet. He’d 
say he would, but he’d 
never find the time. 

It was during these 
long, lonely evenings that I began to 
realize I was the one who was making all 
the sacrifices. For, despite Will’s taking 
great credit to himself for staying at home 
every night, the evenings were lonely. He 
was about as much company as a man ina 
delirium. And I absolutely gave up trying 
to get any pleasure out of the radio myself. 
He'd tune in at Chicago, and maybe a 
lovely singer’s voice would come into the 
room. But right in the midst of an exqui- 
site tone Will would snap her off and be- 
gin trying to get Davenport, Iowa. I never 
heard anything through from Davenport, 
either. fe might be a really interesting 
speaker, but Will wouldn’t let him finish 
a sentence. Just as soon as he’d get Dav- 
enport loud and clear, he’d begin working 
for St. Louis. (Continued on page 105) 


A Teacher of English at 38— 
He is a Big Manufacturer Now 


The remarkable story of Ben Geer, who, after twelve years as a college professor, 
left the classroom to enter business, and soon became a national figure 


in the textile world—“If you have intelligence enough to do 


one kind of work,” he says, “you have intelli- 
gence enough to do any kind” 


By James C. Derieux 


ACK in the 70’s and 80's, when 
farming in South Carolina was 
about the most unprofitable 
occupation a man could engage 
in, there was growing in the foot- 

hill section of that state a very remark- 
able family of nine boys and 
one girl. 

The father of this family 
planted cotton in the red 
clay fields about his un- 
ainted house, the children 
helped him the best they 
could; and the mother, 
though she had a vast 
amount of housework on 
her hands, still found time 
to encourage her many 
sons and her one daughter: 
to urge them on to high am- 
bitions, and to instill into 
them the belief that they 
were the masters of their 
own destinies. 

here were no spare dol- 
lars in the family wallet; 
in fact, there were times 
when there were no dollars 
at all. Rabbit hunting was 
one of the few sports these 
boys could enjoy, and a 
hound dog was about the on- 
ly luxury they could afford. 


JF ROM sunup to sundown 
the children worked, or 
went to school, with an 
occasional venture in hunt- 
ing season into the fields and 
woods to try the aim of the 
old muzzle-loading shotgun. 

Southern life was simple 
in those days. Very few things had a 
value in money. Generally the people had 
enough to eat because they could raise 
their own food; but beyond the food that 
was on the pantry shelf, and the fields 
that spread round about, this splendid 
family of Solomon Mattison Geer had no 
estate. 

Passers-by saw nothing in this red soil 
farm to distinguish it from all the other 
fields that spread out in the rolling Pied- 
mont country. Yet there was something 
remarkable about it—something very re- 
markable. It was the mother. Her courage 
never failed. Her strength seemed never 
to wane. Her faith in God and her belief 
in her children knew no bounds. 
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more money. 


Those children grew up to justify her 
great belief in them; to prove to her, 
before she closed her brave eyes and 
folded her capable hands in the rest she 
had so richly earned, that she was right 
when she told them that they were 


This Employer’s View of Salaries 


“( \NE of my rules in dealing with men,” 
said Mr. Geer, “is to tell them at the 
start that they must not demand an increase 
in salary. But I want to say m a hurry that 
this rule imposes a real moral obligation upon 
me. I must regard it as one of my first duties 
to see that my associates are paid every dol- 
lar they earn. 

“The rule isn’t an arbitrary whim of mine. 
Suppose a man comes to me and demands 
His request is an ultimatum, 
or nearly that. If I refuse, he must resign to 
save his face. If I grant his request, it means 
that I have given in, and by that act confess 
that I have béen unfair to him and paid him 
less than he deserved. The granting of a 
larger salary than has been demanded by an 
employee sometimes means that the emplover 
had been paving too little, and that when his 
hand was called he did what he ought to have 
done before.” 


the masters of their own destinies. 
Three boys became presidents of cotton 
mills, one of them a pioneer in that indus- 
try in the South; one became general 
manager of a group of cotton mills; 
another son controls a great wholesale 
drug business; still another was the pro- 
rietor of a hotel that drew its guests 
rom afar because of its excellence, and 
one is a high officer in a textile finishing 
lant. Another son is a merchant of fine 
influence in his community, the daughter 
is married to one of the leading men in 
South Carolina. The eldest boy, who 
died in the 90’s, was a merchant and 
planter. 
And so on runs the record of achieve- 


ment of the sons and the daughter of 
Solomon and Mary Geer. There is not 
one of them who failed to rise to a posi- 
tion of importance and esteem in his com- 
munity; and there is not one of them 
who ever departed from the love for 
simple things, from the 
faith in life that was taught 
to them in the days of their 
youth. 

What is more, not one of 
these ten children has ever 
lived more thantwo hundred 
miles from the ancestral 
farm, except one who, for a 
time, was an army officer 
in the Philippines. 

Members of this family 
never found it necessary to 
hunt here and there in far 
places for a chance to do 
something worth while. 
They had been taught that 
‘Spporcunity was anywhere 
a man makes it, and they 
believed that lesson. 


NOT long ago one of these 
boys—and this is to be 
the story of only one of 
them—walked out on the 
veranda of his beautiful 
home in Greenville, South 
Carolina, and sat down to 
rest. That day he had re- 
turned from a business trip 
to New York and now he 
had before him the prospect 
of a quiet Saturday aker 
noon. 

But the insistent ringing 
S of the telephone called him 
inside the house. where, upon picking 
up the receiver, he was told to wait for 
a long-distance call from Washington. 
He waited, and in a moment he heard 
the voice of South Carolina’s governo: 
urging him to come at once to the 
National Capital and help to straighten 
out a very bad banking situation that had 
developed in one of the South Carolin: 
cities. The governor explained that a cor- 
ference was to be held within a day or twe 
with Federal banking officials. ` 

Ben Geer, the man to whom thr 
governor was speaking, didn’t want t 
go to Washington. He was tired, and % 
had no hnancial interest in the bank rr: 
was involved. Neither did he have an. 
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investment of any kind in the city that 
was affected. But the governor insisted; 
and Mr. Geer, who is one of the leading 
figures in the textile industry in the 
South, boarded a train that very after- 
noon and arrived next morning in Wash- 
ington. Because of the influence of his 
name and because of his proved integrity 
and ability, another city 
in his state had called up- 
on him for help. 

In the conferences that 
ensued, his voice was a 
determining factor. The 
situation in his neighbor- 
ing city was saved, as far 
as it possibly could be, 
and a local financial panic 
was averted. He was 
elected an officer of a new- 
ly formed bank that took 
over the business of the 
tottering old one, and for 
two weeks he worked at 
high pressure to solve a 
problem for people who, 
in a narrow way, meant 
nothing to him. But Mr. 
Geer never takes the nar- 
row view. People, espe- 
cially people who are in 
a R always mean 
something to him. 

Once before, in a some- 
what similar situation, 
he had been called upon 
to rescue a bank in distress 
and he had responded 
willingly and effectively. 
More than any other man 
I know, he is regarded as 
the property of his state; 
and that state, or some 
of its localities or institu- 
tions, is forever calling 
upon him for service. 


NONE occasion there 

was a considerable ef- 
fort made to have him 
run for the office of govern- 
or, but this time he turned 
the proposition down 
cold. 

“Tm no politician,” he 
said. 

When he was called in 
on the recent banking 
tangle, I heard a remark 
that typifies the way peo- 
ple regard him: “Now 
that Ben Geer has taken 
a hand in it,” a friend 
said to me, “everything will be all right.” 
His name inspires confidence, because 
people know him, and know his family. 

“How in the world do you find time to 
do so many things?” I asked him recently. 
“You have a big job of your own, you are 
always attending to outside jobs, and still 
you read, hunt, fish, and even go on a tour 
once in a while. What’s the secret of it?” 

“I find the time,” he replied, “because 
I know that there is more than one right 
way to do a thing. What I’m interested in 
is results, and I don’t care whether one of 
my associates does a thing my way or his, 
just so he gets the right result. But he 
must do that.” 

One of the most remarkable features 
of Ben Geer’s life is that he was a college 
professor for twelve years. The first time 


professor of English. 


I met him he was the professor of English 
at Furman University, in Greenville, 
South Carolina, and I was a student there. 
He is still “Professor” Geer, or, more 
accurately, ‘‘’Fessor” Geer to hundreds 
of men who formerly were boys in his 
classes. 

Though he has not been a teacher at 


B. E. Geer, one of the leading textile manufacturers of the South, 
has never lived more than thirty-five miles from the South Caro- 
lina farm on which he was born. One of a family of ten children, 
he worked hard for his education, and then for twelve years was a 


any time during the past eleven years, he 
has not relinquished his hold on Furman, 
nor his influence on its student body. He 
is the treasurer and a trustee of the insti- 
tution, and is probably its most active and 
liberal alumnus. 

In the years since he resigned from his 
professorship Mr. Geer has made much 
more than enough to live on, and he has 
made it and lived at the same time. 


“you probably have known some 
strong men who went to pieces with 
worry and overwork simply because they 
did not know how to turn responsibility 
over to others,” he continued. “Durin 

the twelve years that I was a aher I 
looked around me and observed how things 
go in this world, and one valuable lesson 


In 1913 he was elected president of Judson 
Mills, at Greenville, South Carolina, and subsequently of several 
other large spinning plants. But he has retired from the presidency 
of all his mills except Judson. Mr. Geer, whose home is in Green- 
ville, is fifty-one years old, and has a family of six children 


I learned was that no man’s way is the 
only right way. It’s just a matter of hav- 
ing a sense of proportion, and a proper 
respect for the ability of others. 

“Soon after I was elected president of 
Judson Mills my associates often came 
to me for advice about their own jobs. 
But I never would tell them how to handle 
the details. 

““Mr. Geer,’ one of 
these men said to me, 
‘I need a new foreman, 
and I want you to make a 
choice from this list of 
names.’ 

“Thats your job,’ I 
replied, and he got no fur- 
ther satisfaction out of 
me, except an explanation 
of my position. Suppose 
I had selected one of the 
men he suggested; then 
the appointment would 
have been mine, not his. 
I would have been run- 
ning his job for him; and 
I had no notion of doing 
any such thing. If I had 
started that way it would 
not have been long before 
a mass of detail work 
would have piled upon me. 


“WHEN I appointed 


my superintendent, 
for instance, I did so be- 
cause he was an excellent 
fellow. I meant that he 
shouldattendtoeverything 
that came to hand, without 
even consulting me. That 
system has worked so 
well that to-day you 
couldn’t find a better 
superintendent anywhere. 

“On another occasion 
I was sending the vice 
president of Judson Mills 
to New York to untangle 
a difficult problem. He 
was a young man, then 
only twenty-three years 
old. On the day before 
he was to leave Green- 
ville he came into my 
office and said he wanted 
to talk the situation over. 

“*You know more about 
the details of this problem 
than I do,’ I said to him. 
‘It’s your job to handle 
such matters, and I want 
_ You to go ahead and act 
on your own initiative. 

“He went to New York, settled the 
problem better than I could have done it, 
and came back with increased confidence 
in himself; and he was a better cotton- 
mill official than he was when he went 
away. Whether he settled it the way that 
I would have done, I don’t know. All I 
know is that he settled it, and did it 
excellently; and I wasn’t bothered with 
a question that fell rightly into his hands. 

“The way to develop men is to give 
them responsibility a little faster shan 
they think they can take it, and then 
leave the details to them. If a man 
catches up with his job, he may begin 
to do the work mechanically. But if you 
keep him forever reaching for bigger jobs, 
forever taking on (Continued on page 114) 


Wonders That Are Done 
With Dynamite 


Most of us think of this explosive with terror, but it can be a good servant, work- 
ing like a tamed giant for us little human beings—It digs our ditches, 
clears our fields, kicks a whole cliff out of our way—or it will do 
its work so delicately as to cause not the slightest shock 


By William S. Dutton 


N BALTIMORE, not long ago, the 

light and gas company was replacing 

some antiquated machinery with 

new. The old machines, which 

weighed tons, had been supported by 
a series of huge concrete bases from ten 
to twelve feet high and six to eight feet 
thick. These columns had to 
be removed. Workmen tried 
to demolish them with picks, 
sledges, and chisels, but the 
concrete proved too hard for 
their efforts. 

“Use dynamite,” suggested 
an expert. 

A bystander almost fainted. 

The walls and roof of the 
power house were of glass. In 
addition, the room was filled 
with expensive and delicate 
machinery, some of. it not 
more than ten feet away from 
the massive stanchions of con- 
crete which were to be re- 
moved. The least quake or 
tremor in that big room, such 
as might be expected from an 
explosion of dynamite, would 
have plunged all Baltimore in 
darkness. 

The expert insisted that the 
work could be done with dyna- 
mite, not only without damage 
to the power house, but with- 
out even interrupting the serv- 
ice, and at length the officials 
gave in. 

A thin partition of boards 
was built between the concrete 
bases and the nearest machin- 
ery. A seismograph was set 
up to record the slightest 
shock, and they even placed a 
brimming glass of water over 
a spot where a jar would cause 
most harm. The expert in- 
serted his charges in the first 
column. At a signal he de- 
tonated them. The huge base 
crumbled; then, in succession, 
he blasted down the others. Not a drop 
of water was spilled from the glass; not a 
window pane was broken; not a machine 
was damaged. 

“ Dynamite alone, of all the explosives, 
could have done that job,” said Samuel 
R. Russell in telling me about this inci- 
dent. 

_ For several hours the other day I sat 
in one of the Du Pont Company’s offices 
at Wilmington, Delaware, and listened 
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to Sam Russell talk about dynamite and 
other high explosives. He is a medium- 
sized man, in build almost slight, with a 
voice as mild as that of a country minister. 
Senior of the Du Pont Company’s field 
staff of technical men, he is one of the 
country’s foremost experts—which means 


“Sam” Russell probably has handled more explosives than any 
other man in America. With his own hands he has shot more 
than two million pounds of dynamite. He is senior technical field 
expert for the Du Pont Company, and lives in Wilmington, Del. 


the world’s—in the commercial use of 
high explosives. 

With his own hand, since graduation 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
twenty years ago, Russell has ‘“‘shot” 
more than two million pounds of explo- 
sives, and he has directed the shooting of 
many millions of pounds more. 

In Chile, a few years ago, they had a 
particularly difficult problem of blasting 
in the copper mines. 


“We’ll send an expert,” cabled the Du 
Pont offices. 

“We don’t want any expert,” wired 
back the man in Chile. “Send Sam Russell.” 

Out in Arizona they are planning to 
dam the Colorado River in Boulder Can- 
yon and electrify the whole Southwest. 
Five states are interested. The 
dam they have in contempla- 
tion is so large that, once con- 
structed, it will take the river 
ten years to fill it to the brim. 
Awaiting only the sanction of 
Congress, this is the mightiest 
engineering project from an ex- 
plosive standpoint, in world 
history. Forty million pounds 
of dynamite will be required, 
half of which will be set off in 
one stupendous blast! 


AM RUSSELL was the man 

theysent for to plan this job, 
and I sat awestruck while hetold 
me how they proposed to build 
that dam. A huge steel dia- 
phragm or network of girders 
will be built across the mouth 
of the canyon. Behind it, in the 
towering cliffs on both sides of 
the turbulent Colorado, 20,000,- 
ooo pounds of dynamite will be 
placed. Ata signal, this “shot” 
—10,000 tons of explosives— 
will be fired. The mountain- 
like walls of the canyon, nearly 
two thousand feet high, will 
topple, break into fragments, 
and plunge in one deafening 
rush against the diaphragm of 
steel. Gradually, as years 
come and go, the river will rise 
and the silt in its waters will 
percolate through every crack 
and crevice, to bind the rocks 
together more securely than 
cement. This will be the dam. 

“Yes, it sounds big,” com- 
mented Sam Russell, and puffed 
soberly at his cigarette. “It 
is big—but it can be done with dynamite.” 

And Russell’s reputation over two con- 
tinents rests upon his word. He is known 
as a man who has never failed in a promise 
on a job. 

“Most people,” Russell continued, 
“hardly ever chink of dynamite except in 
connection with blasting rock, but it has 
literally hundreds of different uses. Some 
time ago, for instance, I conducted a 
demonstration in the Cranberry Lake dis- 
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puoro ay J. m. n. ALE 
What may look to you at first glance like 
two clumps of trees in the picture above 
is, in reality, tons of earth thrown high 
into the air when a ditch several miles 
long was dug with dynamite. Four men 
planted the charges in a few hours. 
When they were set off the ditch appeared 
just as a section of it is shown to the 
right. Two hundred acres of Michigan 
swamp were reclaimed by this ditch 


LANDER, MADISON, WIS 


trict of New York to show how dynamite 
will stop a forest fre. The woods were 
first soaked with kerosene so as to get a 
blaze of maximum intensity. Across the 
path of the fire we ran a shallow ditch in 
whichthe dynamite was placed at intervals 
and covered with earth. 


AREI OD a high wind, the fire swept 

forward, the flames licking the tree 
tops. Just as it reached our ditch I shot 
the dynamite. The earth thrown up before 
the fire, and the vacuum created by the 
A instantly extinguished the con- 
flagration. Since then one of the big 
Canadian lumber companies, owning 
thousands of forest acres, has added dyna- 
mite squads to its force of fire-fighters. 

“The salt marshes about Newark are 
being ditched by dyna- 
mite to rid that part of 
New Jersey of mosqui- 
toes. And, in Newark, 
is a company which uses 
dynamite ın hunting 
sharks. Shark leather 
makes the finest kind of 
hand bags, suit cases, 
and other leather goods. 
But this company,whose 
boats hunt all along the 
Atlantic coast, was not 
satisfied. The hunters 
were killing only the 
surface sharks, where- 
as the biggest sharks 
swim deep. 

“ Dynamite was re- 
sorted to, rather skepti- 
cally at first. A shark 
school was located; 
great chunks of raw 
meat were cast over- 
board as bait, and gela- 
tin dynamite exploded 
deep in the sea beneath 
the surface sharks. Very 
shortly, a dozen sharks 
bigger than any yet 
killed came to the sur- 
face, dead. The company 


now hunts its sharks regularly with dyna- 
mite. 

“Every now and then dynamite is put 
to some unusual use, but the use is not 
long unusual. Dynamite ditching, when 
first started, made a sensation; now farm- 
ers and others employ it for this pur- 
pose, and think nothing of it. In a section 
of New York State not long ago was a 
vast acreage of useless swamp land. To 


Only forty-five pounds of dynamite were needed to raze this hun- 
dred-year-old church so skillfully that no stone fell more than 
twenty feet from the foundation. The steeple was ninety-five feet 
high. When the congregation decided to abandon the building they 
tried to tear it down with hand tools, but the sturdy, old-time 
masonry successfully defied their efforts until dynamite wasresorted to 
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ditch and drain it by the usual means 
would have taken years, and cost thou- 
sands of dollars. One of our men went up 
there, and told the owners that the whole 
acreage could be drained at a very low 
cost by ditching with dynamite. 

It sounds impossible, so he proceeded 
to show them. The line of a ditch several 
miles long was marked out, the dynamite 
charges placed in the soft earth at inter- 
vals of a few feet and shot with the elec- 
tric detonator. By the time the smoke 
blew away the ditch was there. 

Since then the farmers of the district 
have dug eight miles of ditches by dyna- 
mite at a cost of a few hundred dollars. 


“Duck hunting is very popular in the 
marshes of North Carolina, but it used to 
be difficult to penetrate the marshes be- 
cause of the absence of channels and the 
tangle of hidden roots and underbrush. 
Finally, one of the duck eiu hit 
on the idea of using dynamite. A party 
of hunters from New ork loaded a boat 
with dynamite, and literally blasted their 
way into the swamps. Permanent chan- 
nels were thus formed, 
and ponds were blasted 
out in places to serve as 
feeding grounds for the 
fowl. 


UILDING wreckers 

are getting ‘hep’ to 
dynamite, and it is now 
not unusual to dismantle 
large structures by this 
means. Just the other 
day a big wrecking con- 
tractor consulted me. 
He was finishing a con- 
tract of tearing down an 
old hotel, and reckoned 
his loss at fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

““But Im going to 
make up that loss on the 
next job,’ he confided. 
‘In my city a big factory 
building, built almost 
wholly of reinforced con- 
crete, is to be torn down 
to make way for certain 
municipalimprovements. 
All my competitors are 
figuring on doing the 
work in the old way. 
I’m figuring on doing it 
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by dynamite, and unless they get onto me 
V'll underbid the world.’ 

“And, though the building is in the 
center of a congested section, an expert 
dynamiter can easily dismantle it with- 
out danger to anyone in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

Dynamite is a property and life saver 
in times of calamity. Every winter it is 
employed to break up ice jams which 
occur in the St. Lawrence River. Men go 
out over the ice on foot, insert their 
charges, and shoot them from shore with- 
out the least excitement or danger. They 
invariably start the ice moving. 

And then Russell reminded me of the 
plight of Stonington, Maine, a year or 


two ago. Stonington is a tiny village of 
about two hundred inhabitants on the east 
end of Deer Isle, which faces the full force 
of the Atlantic, in the mouth of Penobscot 
Bay. Once the village was prosperous, due 
to the presence of great stone quarries. 
These played out some years back and were 
abandoned. The few inhabitants who re- 
main are mostly fishermen, and in winter 
their families are dependent upon the main- 
land for their food supply. 


THIS particular winter was unusually 
severe. When the ice from the upper 
Penobscot and its tributaries began to 
break up and float seaward, it jammed in 
an impenetrable barrier about isolated 
Deer Isle. Smaller islands in the bay’s 
mouth, rockbound and deserted, held the 
ice in place. The little population was 
helpless. No boats could reach the isle 
from the mainland, and as their scant sur- 
plus of food supplies dwindled starvation 
threatened. 

Fortunately, on the mainland, there 
was somebody familiar with the possibili- 
tics of dynamite. Experts were sum- 
moned. Mounting the ice jams on foot 
they set the charges, broke the jam and 
opened a channel for the relief boats. 

In the floods at Pueblo, Colorado, in 
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flow. The main part 
of the city was inun- 
dated; scores of peo- 
ple were drowned. 
rees, rocks, débris, 
thousands of tons 
of mud were swept 
into the lowlands, 
forming vast dams that 
menaced the whole coun- 
tryside as the backed-up 
water steadily rose. 

Miles away, a group of 
dynamite men received an 
appeal for help—and dy- 
namite. They loaded a 
flivver with all of the ex- 
plosive it would hold, and 
driving at top speed made 
their way to the flooded 
districts, where they 
hurled dynamite sticks by 
hand into the dams of 
mud and débris. Through 
attached to the 


wires 
sticks they detonated 
them. The dams gave 
way and let the swollen 


waters through. 

I was told some rather 
startling things about 
what Sam Russell and 
other experts can do with 
We were seated 
in an office on the ninth 
floor of the Du Pont 
building. The room was 
not more than twenty-five 
feet in length and prob- 


dynamite 


(Left) Interior of the vault. 
were shot down without any injury to valuable fixtures and heavy plate glass 
near by. Twelve pounds of dynamite were used 


June, 1921, dynamite played an 
unheralded part in saving life and 
property. Cloudbursts in the Rock- 
ies, it will be recalled, and the melt- 
ing of mountain snows caused the 
Arkansas and Fountain rivers, con- 
verging atthe city of Pueblo, to over- 


(Above) Behind the wood partition in the picture a concrete vault was blasted 
out with dynamite to make room for new construction. 
the explosion that business in the bank was not interrupted. 


So well controlled was 


The reinforced concrete walls, ten inches thick, 


ably fifteen feet wide. It contained desks, 
chairs, and the usual office furnishings. 
The center of the floor, of a reinforced 
concrete composition, was in part ex- 
posed. 

“Mr. 


wanted 


Russell,” I ventured, “suppose I 
a hole (Continued on page 78) 
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Clearing stumps from timber land in Washington: 
The flying fragments are pieces of a fir stump 
seventy-one inches in diameter and nine feet high. 
It was estimated that it weighed between five and six 
tons. Thirty-two pounds of low-strength dyna- 
mite were used to blast it out of the ground 


“New York—Meet Plattsburg 
My Old Home Town in Missouri” 


Most of us who live in New York now came from some town like Plattsburg—You 
folks and we folks are the same folks after all—Why should we stick 
i out our tongues at each other and pretend we are different? 


IS old and bromidic, but neverthe- 
less true, that folks are just folks. 
Under the blaze of the Southern 
Cross, on the far-away African veldt, 
in crowded London, Paris, or New 

York, humanity has a way of striking its 
average. 

Your so-called Iowa apple-knocker is 
blood-brother to the natty young haber- 
dasher clerk on Fifth Avenue. The ca- 
pricious cutie of the chorus—third from 
the first-row end—was fed to Broadway 
from the prairie cottage or the village 
square. 

The Wall Street magnate with frm jaw 
and steely eye who guides the destinies 
of gigantic enterprises would, to all appear- 
ances, be out of his sphere following a 
plow; but consult your ‘Who's Who,” 
and under his name you will find the 
illuminating line: “ Born, Sandpit, Kansas, 


1875.” 

The difference between people of the 
_city and people of the country town is 
only geographic. So—New York, shake 
hands with Plattsburg, Missouri! 

Most of you, especially New Yorkers, 
have never heard of Plattsburg. It is just 
a little town of about one thousand five 
hundred souls tucked away among the 
rolling acres of northwest Missouri. 

Three banks, the Laclede Hotel, 
Sutter’s jewelry store, the New York store, 
the Racket store, Downey and Swan’s 
general store, the county courthouse with 
Its iron pipe hitching rack, Cannon’s Short 
Order restaurant, Eaton's livery stable, 
“Chot” Young’s garage, Miss Miller’s 
millinery shop, several avenues of nice 
homes with well-kept lawns—that is a 
vignette of Plattsburg. 

It happens to be my birthplace. New 
York is my home, and I suppose I am a 
typical New Yorker, for it is of the Platts- 
burgs that the warp and woof of New 
York is woven. 

Were it not for the ten-cent stores of the 
Plattsburgs, New Yorkers would not be 
able to boast of its cloud-piercing Wool- 
worth Building; and if it were not for New 
York, the Plattsburgs would not have 
such a healthy market for their live stock 
and grain. 

It seems to me that lately there has 
speung up a spirit of antagonism between 
the big cities and the small towns. The 
city newspaper paragrapher clips out an 
item like this from the personal notes in 
some small-town paper: 

“Jed Harkness Sundayed in Rodney.” 

And he writes a caption for it reading: 
“Important, if True.” Indeed, it is im- 
portant to Rodney; just as important as 
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the news on the society page of a New 
York newspaper that: 

“Mrs. Schuyler Vanastor sailed for 
Europe on Wednesday.” 

fe Harkness may wear a celluloid 
collar, mountainous-toed shoes and a brown 
derby; but no doubt a search of Mrs. 
Vanastor’s family tree will reveal that the 
founder of the family had a fish market 
and half-soled his breeches with leather. 

Now, Plattsburg is my native heath. 
I was the average small-town boy—among 
the first to go barefoot, and a willing 

irate in a raid on a watermelon patch. 

et when I go back there I feel a little 
out of the picture. I have talked with 
many other men who, like myself, on the 
whirligig of Fate have cast their lot with 


the bigger cities; and they, too, feel that 
when they go back home they do not 
“belong.” There seems to be a little 


resentment—somewhat intangible, but 
felt. 


How do we manage to live in such a 
crowded city? Think of not knowing 
your next-door neighbor! Our clothes are 
somewhat different. We talk about having 
lunch; we call supper “dinner.” And so on. 

Similarly, when a Plattsburger comes 
to New York there is something that rubs 
him the wrong way. New York appears 
to ask him how people in those little burgs 
manage to exist? . What do they do for 
amusement? Doesn’t he hate the back- 
fence gossip of a country town? 

Plattsburg is wrong about New York, 
and New York is wrong about Plattsburg. 
Once you crack the ice you find that folks 
are just folks. Custom creates a surface 
barrier. Plattsburg and New York meet 
each other with a chip on the shoulder. 
Remove the chip and instead of a fight 
they will swing into a fox-trot. 

It so happens that the foundation of my 
business as a newspaper writer is to meet 
people and study them. I am an inde- 
fatigable searcher for the human side of 
folk, the little everyday trivialities that 
make up the sum of human character. 

I meet all sorts, from the visiting prince 
to the Bowery derelict. I mingle with 
them in gilded hotels and in white-tiled 
beaneries. I have in a single day attended 
a luncheon in honor of a reigning novel- 
ist, played casino with a Greek shoe-shiner, 
talked to a white woman who had cast 
her miserable lot with the dregs of China- 
town, attended a Rotarian convention, 
and closed the day visiting a man con- 
demned to die at Sing Sing. I have found 
little difference in people—once you crack 
the ice. Most of them, from the outcast 


to the millionaire, are seeking happiness. 
They have the same emotions, in varying 
degrees. 

ut in Plattsburg I know a man who 
never wears a hat. I know a millionaire 
in New York who never wears a necktie. 

I used to know a splendid character in 
Plattsburg who never cut his finger nails. 
I know a very able poet in New York who 
does not cut his hair. The point I am 
trying to emphasize, rather awkwardly 
peters is that New York and Plattsburg 

ave no monopoly on eccentricities. 

The town dude in Plattsburg has his 
replica in the Fifth Avenue dandy. Clay 
Avenue in Plattsburg has its struggling 
social aspirants, just as’ Park Avenue has 
in New York. 

There are thousands upon thousands 
of men and women in New York who 
know nothing of the flashy world of the 
Gay White Way. Plattsburg visitors 
could tell them a lot of things about it 
they do not know. 

New York has the same community 
spirit as Plattsburg. Not all New York 
housewives fritter away their time playing 
bridge, strolling on the Avenue with sleeve 
dogs, or sipping the surreptitious cocktail 
from a china cup in dimly lighted tea 
rooms. New York is a beehive of com- 
partments of special interests—a thousand 
villages under one name. 


THE wives attend to their dishes, do 
the week’s wash, cook substantial meals 
for their husbands, and raise babies. The 
world that the New York visitor sees in- 
spires the visitor to ask, ‘How in the 
deuce do you stand all the mad rush and 
continual round of pleasure?” The answer 
is that we New Yorkers don’t. We go now 
and then to the theatre and the opera, we 
dine occasionally at a restaurant—but not 
as much in a year as the average visitor 
does in a two-weeks sojourn. 

I know a man who has lived in New 
York for thirty years. He is whirled 
down-town every morning on the subway 
and home the same way every night. He 
has not been on Broadway at night more 
than a dozen times. He couldn’t name the 
location of a single midnight supper club. 
He has never seen the Follies. 

I am not defending New York any more 
than Plattsburg. I am merely trying to 
explain why Plattsburg and New York 
should get together and express more of 
their true selves. New York is made up 
chiefly of citizens of the smallest towns 
who have come here to gather its gifts. 
No town or individual should feel rivalry 
or antagonism. (Continued on page 12! 
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“Veller as Deck Paint” 


The story of a bitter feud and its 


strange finish 


By Eugene Jones 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
W. H. D. KOERNER 


HERE was no logical reason why 
p Selig, bos’n’s mate on the 


.S. battleship “Araland,”’ should . 


have hated Edgar Brooks, lieu- 
tenant, junior grade. No excuse 
for that smoldering expression in the pet- 
ty officer’s eye, which is sometimes 
ae forerunner of murder. 

Of course Selig was objectionably 
hard-boiled. For this the United 
States Navy could not be held en- 
tirely to blame, as Jake had been a pretty 
tough customer at the time of his enlist- 
ment some fifteen years earlier. 

A psychoanalyst would have called 
Selig a “reversion to type”—but not in 
Selig’s presence. When one spoke to Jake, 
one instinctively used discretion: his stature 
warranted that. Nature had provided 
him with the physique of a freight car, and 
a proclivity for resenting anything beyond 
the grasp of his elementary mind. Yet he 
made friends readily among both officers 
and men. His superiors called him “ de- 
pendable,” “trustworthy;” and the gobs 
soon learned he was more hard-boiled than 
hard-hearted. 

Why on earth Selig should have devel- 
oped such enmity toward Brooks remained 
Selig’s secret. Not another soul on the 
ship disliked the lieutenant, yet Jake 
never spied that neat, blue-clad figure 
without subjecting it to a baleful glare. 

Possibly it was a singular case of the 
repellence of opposites. Certainly these 
two represented physical extremes. Selig’s 
shoes were of the largest size issued by the 
navy—and they cramped his feet! Brooks 
had a hard time getting shoes small 
enough. Selig’s shoulders stretched his 
middy blouse, while Brooks’s uniforms had 
to be taken in. Selig’s features were 
massive, Brooks’s small. 

It never occurred to Selig that a man 
cut on the lieutenant’s pattern could be 
other than a sissy. 

As for the lieutenant’s record, upon in- 
spection it proved enviable. While never 
having been actually under fire, he had 
managed to distinguish himself. Note the 
time he had taken a forty-foot dive to save 
the life of an unconscious seaman. Of 
course Brooks was an expert in the water, 
yet the deed deserved—and received— 
credit. 

Those associated with the young officer 
discovered he possessed all she attributes 
generally accredited to Annapolis gradu- 
ates. Justness and efficiency seemed to 
mark his life aboard ship. He acquired 
many warm friends in the ward-room, and 
his admirers ranged from the captain to 
the coal passers. 

One pecuiiarity alone might have been 
held against him; yet if it existed at all it 
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was a most human failing. Jake Selig, 
however, pounced upon it and built a 
damning case out of ıt, being careful, in- 
cidentally, to keep the matter to himself. 
Brooks preferred to stage a generous or 
heroic act before a gallery—or so it seemed 
to the prejudiced Jake. 


SELIG, supervising the scrubbing of the 
decks, would often think of Brooks, his 
mental observations something like this: 
“Ugh! Oughter be run out th’ navy, 
Pil tell the cock-eyed world! ... Him 
and his nice, bright une-forms! . . . Him 
and his stunts! . . . Wouldn’t get no- 
where if this tub wasn’t a hang-out for all 
them hand-shakin’ pets o’ Congress! . . . 
Yeller? PU tell th’ world he’s yeller!” 
And so forth and so on, under his breath, 
while his small, sharp eyes watched for 
signs of “soldierin’”” among the men. 
Another matter tended to increase 
Jake’s hatred. During the first year that 
these two served together on the “ Ara- 
land,” Brooks was visibly unconscious of 
the existence of any individual named 
Jake Selig. Above all else, the bos’n’s 
mate resented being ignored, and so he 
set about correcting the oversight. 
Gradually Jake managed to project his 
feelings through a medium of scrupulous 
politeness. When he had cause to ap- 
proach Brooks his eyes would show his 
animosity even while his tongue observed 
the deference the lieutenant’s rank de- 
manded. By studious effort he eventually 
succeeded in telegraphing his dislike to the 
officer. And from then on he was pleased 
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to imagine that Brooks began to recipro- 
cate. 

Next, he began to watch his superior 
closely, in the hope of trapping him in a 
breach of duty. That he was “yeller” 
Jake firmly believed. It only remained to 
find proof. 

But in spite of Brooks’s studied indif- 
ference—because of late it had become 
studied—Jake gleefully noted certain facts: 
When officer of the deck, the lieutenant 
would assign disagreeable jobs to Jake a 
trifle more often than to other petty ofh- 
cers. And always Selig met Brooks’s calm 
gaze with a glare of hatred. His lips 
would say, “Aye, aye, sir!” His eyes 
would yell, “You gold-braided doll, you! 
You captain’s pet! IIl get you some day!” 


NOW: Jake’s attitude was the more re- 
markable because of its unreasonable- 
ness. Usually, such hatred grows from a 
grievance, fancied or real; but Jake never 
even pretended to have one—he was too 
dumb for that! And herein lay a portion 
of the secret of his bitterness. He wanted a 
grievance; he wanted something definite 
to grumble about, to repeat to other petty 
officers; and he wanted it against Brooks! 
“Yeller! Yeller: as deck paint!” he 
would mutter whenever he caught sight 
of the lieutenant. ‘‘Gold-braided doll. 
Some show-off, Pll tell th’ world!” 
Which was rather humorous, because 
Jake took good care not to tell the world. 
For a time it seemed the feud had found 
a rut in which it would remain indefinitely. 
Jake, while an excellent bos’n’s mate, was 
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not only hard-boiled but hot-tempered; 
yet fifteen years’ enlistment had taught 
him the advisability of holding his 
tongue. 

One gray fall morning the fleet lay an- 
chored off the mouth of the Chesapeake. 
The destroyers attached to the squadron 
were preparing for an important target 
practice, the effect of which would be 
observed from the battleships. A number 
of first-class battleships formed a grim 
horseshoe behind the “Araland.” Heav- 
ing their dull sides from the sea like rigid 
rocks, the vessels seemed too heavy to rise 
to the faint ground swell. 

Four bells found the ‘‘Araland” quiet. 
Few men moved about. The work of 
swabbing down decks had long since been 
completed. Three gobs in charge of a 
petty officer were engaged in repainting a 
portion of the bridge. Up through the 
galley hatch came the odor of cooking, the 
murmur of voices. 

Suddenly, Brooks, walking forward by 
the rail, halted, his eyes on the mooring 
boom which hung far out over the water. 
Along its endless running tackle numer- 
ous launches and dories were made fast. 
But what had attracted his attention was 
the fact that one of the gasolene tenders, 
eee its line, was slowly drifting 
seaward. 

. Brooks was not in charge of the deck. 
All that could be required of him was to 
report the circumstance to the proper ofh- 
cer; but here that trait which so annoyed 
Jake Selig cropped forth. Brooks turned 
swiftly toward a group of enlisted men 
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: kd 
Jake grew red; his fists clenched at , 
his sides: ‘‘Are yer orderin’ me to 
dive after that launch, sir?” 


lounging against the forward lower tur- 
ret. At his approach they sprang to at- 
tention. Directly in front of the lieuten- 
ant stood Selig. While quite as rigid as 
his comrades, he somehow contrived to 
broadcast insolence. 

Jake saw an angry flush tint the lieu- 
tenant’s skin, and gloried. Again he had 
managed to score without exposing him- 
self to reprimand. 

After a moment, Brooks conquered his 
sudden wave of resentment, and said 
pleasantly: 

“A launch has just broken away from 
Depen Anybody want to swim after 

er? 


(THE suggestion was hardly a wise one, 
there being plenty of boats to send in 
pursuit. Of course an expert swimmer 
could have got away with it—even have en- 
joyed the plunge into the icy water on this 
gray morning; but to those unaccustomed 
to such feats the end did not justify 
the means. Nevertheless, several of the 
younger petty officers signified their will- 
ingness to try. But Jake was not among 
them. : 

The lieutenant’s eyebrows came to- 
gether; for once he returned Selig’s stare 
with interest. 

“What’s the matter with you, Bos’n? 
Got a cold?” 


Mio grew red; his fists clenched at his 
sides: 

“Are yer orderin’ me to dive after that 
launch, sir?” 

“Certainly not; I was asking for volun- 
teers. It struck me peculiarly—your re- 
fusal.” 

Jake looked as if he had swallowed a 
hand grenade which was about to go off. 
His siience was indeed creditable. 

The lieutenant continued: “I am curi- 
ous. Have you a—cold, Bos’n?” 

The group eyed each other furtively. 
Here was an unexpected and delightful 
break in the routine. Nothing pleases a 
sailor more than the promise fa fight, 
even though it be confined to glances. 

Jake opened his mouth and closed it 
several times in rapid succession, his fif- 
teen years’ navy experience at war with 
his temper. He knew where one blow of 
his gorilla-like fist would land Brooks; but 
he also knew where the blow would land 
Bos’n’s Mate Selig! 

“I ain’t no star swimmer,” he man- 
aged at last. 

Brooks looked him over thoroughly, ` 
with infinite contempt. He began at 
Jake’s feet, allowing his gaze to travel 
slowly upward until the eyes of the pair 
met. It was the first insult the lieutenant 
had ever deliberately offered a subordi- 
nate. When he spoke his voice was biting: 
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“Tt would be well if you practiced swim- 
ming in your spare time, Bos’n,” he 
advised. “We are rather proud of our en- 
listed men on the ‘Araland.’ . . . As for 
the launch, I'll get it myself.” 

Swiftly he unbuttoned his jacket-coat, 
kicked off his shoes and sprang to the rail. 
For an instant he poised there, a small, 
lithe figure against the sky; then he shot 
down into the sea, making a superb dive. 
The group saw him rise, shake the water 
from his head, and strike out for the drift- 
ing launch. He overtook the boat. clam- 
bered aboard and started the engine. 
Rounding up the tender to the lan ine 
stage, he gave the line to a waiting gob. 
Not once did he glance above at those 
who watched him stolidly. Nor did they 
offer him any applause as he appeared on 
deck and Coser to the companion. Ap- 
parently Lieutenant Brooks had over- 

layed his hand. He realized now that 
toad a doubt every enlisted man present 
blamed him for his unnecessary humilia- 
tion of the bos’n’s mate. 


TRANGE as it may seem, Jake Selig was 
^2? actually thankful to Brooks for this just 
cause to air his grudge. At last, at last he 
had the goods on his enemy. Other petty 
officers listened, agreed, tactfully sug- 
gested the navy was “ goin’ ter th’ dawgs,” 
and that the only way to halt its down- 
ward progress was to purge it of such 
creatures as Brooks. 

Selig prophesied a dramatic wind-up of 
his enemy’s career, being careful to avoid 
details. He prophesied as offen as the 
chance presented itself, and before as 
large an audience as would listen to him, 
provided that audience contained no war- 
rant or commissioned officer. And mean- 
time Brooks went about his duties quietly, 
regretting the vindictive spirit which had 
mastered him at a moment when he should 
have proved himself big enough to over- 
come hie perfectly human desire to square 
accounts. 

One man alone, a veteran of two wars, 
who studied his brother officers because 
he loved psychology, was sufficiently ob- 
servant to catch the trend of affairs. 
Several days after the incident of the 
launch, Commander Deel sat talking to a 
senior lieutenant in the ward-room. 
Through the smoke of his pipe he re- 
marked: 

“T’m immensely interested in the out- 
come of the Selig-Brooks affair.” 

Thompson shrugged. “You refer to 
the launch episode?” 

“Not altogether; that was merely in- 
cidental. Unless I’m very much mistaken, 
the thing started long ago, probably with- 
out material cause. I’ve seen such blind 
enmity before. Jake Selig has hated 
Brooks ever since Brooks came aboard. 
Brooks is just beginning to hate Selig. He 
showed it when he deliberately took ad- 
vantage of his rank to humiliate the man 


Very unlike Brooks, come to think of it.” 
“Not at all creditable,” admitted 
Thompson. j 


“Of course,” the commander went on, 
“Selig goaded him into it; Selig will goad 
him into doing something more flagrant, 
if he can.” 

“What on carth couid Selig have held 


against Brooks in the frst place? Brooks 
is a good sort. Plants of grit. toe.” re- 
remarked “Thompson. 
“Precisely; that’s the strange part! T 
ecisely; that’s the strange part! ld 
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say it was simply natural antagonism. 
The bos’n’s mate 1s hard-boiled but hon- 
est. It pleased me to find out something 
about him. He has a wife and child, sends 
his salary home regularly, keeping out 
barely enough for smokes. He’s popular 
among the men, quite as much a credit to 
the navy in his way as Brooks is. The 
only way to account for the situation is 
by natural antagonism. Some day, some 
way, the scrap will come. It may ‘break’ 
Brooks, or it may send Selig to Leaven- 
worth, or it may accomplish a readjust- 
ment. By ‘readjustment’ I mean the 
neutralization of the hate of each for the 
other.” 

Thompson shook his head. 

“You're too analytical for me!” he con- 
fessed. “Pm inclined to think you're 
making a heavy sea out of a ground swell!” 

“Maybe, but keep your eyes peeled. 
Ah, there goes our mess call!” 

‘A bright morning a few days later found 
the destroyer fleet steaming away toward 
the horizon, where the vicious-looking 
little ships would take up battle forma- 
tion, ad ae full speed “attack” the in- 
offensive and defunct cruiser -“‘ Dela- 


vania,” which was anchored several miles . 


to the east of the main squadron. The 
purpose of the bombardment was to de- 
termine the efficiency of the light guns of 
the destroyers, whose three-inch she'ls 
would eventually sink the ‘“Delavania” 
by piercing her.armor plate below water 
line. Launches were sent out from the 
battleships to observe the exact condition 
of the old cruiser before the bombardment 
commenced. 


CROSS the calm swell of the Atlantic 
scooted the small boats, leaving white 
trails churned by their propellers. Last 
of all came the “Araland’s” tender, her 
engine missing on two cylinders, and an 
engineer’s helper swearing over it, and 
burning his fingers trying to rectify the 
trouble. Destiny had placed both Selig 
and Brooks in that launch. 

Several boats had already arrived when 
the ‘“Araland’s” detail boarded the obso- 
lete craft. The inspection was brief; firing 
would begin shortly. Ten minutes before 
the flagship was to signal the distant 
destroyers, the men on the “ Delavania” 
scrambled back into the launches. Com- 
mander Deel, half way down the ladder, 
suddenly paused. Above him at the rail 
was Brooks. 

“Mr. Brooks,” he called, “take some- 
body with you and run down to the 
starboard bullet alley. Make sure that 
the bulkhead doors are all closed. I don’t 
remember anyone looking there.” What 
caused him to add, “Take Selig,” he him- 
self was not certain. 

Jake, having overheard the command, 
obediently dropped in behind the lieu- 
tenant. 

As the pair reached the companion, 
Deel’s voice floated after them: “Jump 
one of the other boats when you're 
through. We're the slowest of the lot, and 
we're starting now. You'll have to hurry.” 

Brooks, producing his flashlight, de- 
scended the narrow tron ladder, with his 
subordinate close behind. Neither spoke; 
both were bent on accomplishing their 
task as rapidly as possible. It was no 
pleasant place- this tomb of a ship which 
soon would ring to the crash of metal 
tearing metal everywhere about them 


lay reminders of what the “ Delavania” 
had once been: gun bases, dismantled 
torpedo tubes, frayed wires sticking out of 
steel conduits, where signal bells and tele- 
phones had been salvaged. They crossed 
through the officers’ quarters and found 
the after-companion. 


OWN the black well, many decks be- 

neath, lay the magazine corndors, or 
bullet alleys, paralleling each other, one on 
the starboard and one on the port side of 
the vessel. These corridors were divided 
by water-tight bulkhead doors into com- 
partments possibly twelve feet long and 
six feet wide, with seven-foot headroom. 
The forward ends of the alleys opened into 
two larger rooms known as turret maga- 
zines; while outside, in the alleys them- 
selves, were the ammunition hoists—com- 
plicated affairs operating on the endless 
chain principle. Deel was wise in making 
sure of the closing of all bulkhead doors, 
for should a shell part the plates, the water 
rushing through the aperture would then 
be confined to a single compartment. 

Brooks, in the lead with his flashlight, 
found all the doors of the bullet alley enue 
and bolted; but it was necessary to open 
them to pass along the corridor. At 
length the lieutenant, coming to the com- 

artment containing the ammunition 

oist, uttered an exclamation. The door 
of the turret magazine stood propped open 
with an iron bar. 

“Lucky we looked here,” he observed. 
“She wouldn’t have floated long if she’d 
been hit in the turret magazine. Nothing 
to keep the water from the hoist!” 

Throwing his light through the gaping 
doorway, he took a step forward, no doubt 
curious to see what lay beyond. It was a 
most unfortunate step. He caught his 
foot, juggled a moment with himself, then 
pitched headlong into the magazine. Jake 
heard the thud of the lieutenant’s body 
even as the torch was extinguished. 


NSTANTLY the bos’n’s mate under- 

stood: Brooks had stumbled over the 
raised sill, been unable to recover his 
balance, and toppled into that black 
room, probably striking his head in his 
fall. Jake groped his way past the door 
into the magazine until he encountered 
the lieutenant’s prostrate form. He bent 
over him, intending to drag him out of 
the place as speedily as possible. 

And then Jake Selig’s heart forgot to 
be hard-boiled and made a frantic jump 
for his throat. Not three feet behind him 
came the crash of steel, a long, shuddering 
reverberation which echoed through the 
narrow confines of the chamber. The 
slow roll of the ship had been responsible. 
Selig didn’t need the proof of his hands, 
which went out like a flash toward the 
bullet alley. The iron bar propped 
against the bulkhead door had slipped, 
avewing the massive steel barrier to slam 
shut. 

Selig had been wondering all along why 
the bar had been left propping open the 
door; and now, standing there staring into 
the darkness, he knew instinctively! There 
was something the matter with the door— 
some excellent reason why the wreckers 
had not allowed it to swing free. An an- 
swer came to him leaving him rigid, hands 
clenched. The tDelavania” had been dis- 
mantled for months. Uncared-for metal 
has a habit of rusting, and the door to 
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“Yeller as Deck Paint,” by EUGENE JONES 


; 


Before Jake dreamed of what was coming, Brooks struck him a terrific blow 
on the point of his chin, sending him reeling away like a drunken man 


the turret magazine had been built to 
fit nicely into—not against—its jamb! 
The other doors of the bullet alley fetched 
up on partitions, so scale would hardly 
affect them; but the architects had been 


more particular in the design of the big 


e. 

ing Brooks’s body, Jake braced 
his shoulder against the smooth steel. He 
was no weakling. Every muscle stood 
out. the sweat pouring from him, yet he 


might as well have attempted to force a 
plate from the side of the ship. 

Dropping to his knees, he shook the 
lieutenant roughly. Brooks stirred, mum- 
bled, dragged himself to a sitting posture. 

“Wha-what’s the matter?” he gasped, 

“Matter—hell!” bellowed Selig, for- 
getting the deference due a superior ofh- 

“Lend me a hand, if yer wanter get 


“Sure! The door’s jammed!” 

Brooks had not yet recovered full rea- 
son. “Well, open it!” he ordered queru- 
lously. 

The bos’n’s mate took him by the shoul- 
ders, dragged him to his feet, and fairly 
hurled him against the door. 

“Push, yerself! Ain’t I tryin’ ter open 
it?” 

There was a moment of silence broken 
only by the heavy (Continued on page 142) 


Eleanor Robson’s Story 
Is a Romance in Real Lite 


Beginning her career by acting small “bits” in a Western stock company, 
she rose to be a star, and later became the wife of August Belmont, 
the famous banker—Her life is not that of the idle 
rich, however, but one of generous service 


VERY autumn, when the season 
opens in New York, a whole 
flock of new plays hovers over 
Broadway, hoping to alight in 
some theatre. Of those that 

find a stage to perch on, some manage to 
stay only a few weeks. Then—to carry 


out the simile—they flutter off again, , 


their tail feathers drooping disconsolately. 
But the lucky ones stay on and on and on. 

Among these fortunate 
ones, during the season 
which began last autumn, 
was a play called “In the 
Next Room,” by Eleanor 
Robson and Harriet Ford. 

The public seemed to feel 
a curious personal satisfac- 
tion in the success of this 
play. It was like the pride 
with which parents talk 
about something a favorite 
child has accomplished. 

Some years ago, all thea- 
tre-goers knew Eleanor Rob- 
son. She was an actress 
then—young, talented, love- 
ly, and beloved. So this 
year, when her name re- 
appeared, even in a differ- 
ent way, the public really 
did feel as if a favorite 
child was trying herself in a 
new rôle; and everyone was 
happy over her success. 

The story of Eleanor 
Robson has all the elements 
of romance. It is almost a 
tale of a Cinderella who be- 
came a princess. Not quite 
that, however; for although 
this particular Cinderella 
had her years of hard work, they were 
years of success as well. And I’m sure no 
one ever had the heart to be cruel to her! 

Then, at ‘the height of her popularity, 
and with even greater laurels within her 
reach, she stepped out of the theatre into 
private life. But even that step had its 
touch of romance; for it meant her mar- 
riage to August Belmont, one of the great 
bankers of this country and one of the 
most famous sportsmen in the world. 

If that were all that could be said of 
her, it would have only a fairy-tale inter- 
est; a story, quickly told and soon for- 
gotten, of a girl who won what the 
world considers the great prizes—success, 
wealth, position. 

But Eleanor Robson’s story does not 
stop there. Instead of drifting con- 
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By Mary B. Mullett 


tentedly into the ranks of “the idle rich,” 
she has used her prerogatives of money, 
influence, and position in work that is 
just as definite as her stage career was. 

She might so easily have become only a 
parasite; just one of the rich women whose 
lives are filled with the pursuit of pleasure. 
That she did not do this is the best rea- 
son for being interested in her now. 

In a way, Eleanor Robson was born to 


The Secret of Shyness 


HEN Eleanor Robson was a young girl, 
she was so shy that she shrank from 
meeting even one or two strangers. Yet she 
wasn’t at all nervous when she made her first 
appearance on the stage. The explanation 
was that she was doing it only to “fill in;” it 
wasn’t a vital matter to her; and she thought 
it was of little consequence to anyone else. 
“That must be the secret of shyness,” she 
says: “When we are not thinking about our- 
selves and the impression we are going to 
make on others, we are quite at ease. It gives 
us a sort of ‘low visibility.’ But when we are 
acutely conscious of ourselves, anxious about 
what others will think—who probably are 
not thinking about us at all!—-we feel as if 
we were in the glare of a searchlight.” 


the stage. Her grandmother was an 
English actress. So was her mother, who, 
as Madre Carr Cook, of whom American 
audiences have a vivid memory as the 
highly entertaining Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch. She has lived in this 
country ever since she came here from 
England, bringing her seven-year-old 
daughter with her. 


T WAS in the Belmonts’ apartment in 

New York that Eleanor Robson—as the 
public still likes to call her—told me of 
the experiences which followed her com- 
ing to America. In appearance, she is 
still the slender girl you knew in “ Merely 
Mary Ann,” “Salomy Jane,” and “The 
Dawn of a To-morrow.” She has the 
same lovely smile, the same vividly blue 


eyes. She should not have prematurely 
gray hair—but it is so beautiful that one 
accepts it without a pang. 

“When we came to America,” she said, 
“Mother, of course, intended to go on 
with her stage work. So she placed me in 
a convent school on Staten Island; and 
there I stayed until | was graduated, at 
seventeen. 

“Then, after those quiet and almost 
monotonous years, there 
came six months crowded 
with experiences. 

“When I left the convent, 
I had no idea of ever going 
on the stage; but I wanted 
to do something. That de- 
sire,” she added, “‘is as 
much a part of me as any 
other instinctive impulse. 
The kind of ‘something’ has 
changed with the change of 
circumstances. But I don’t 
see how life can be anything 
but a tiresome bore to a per- 
son who is not doing some 
kind of work. Mere idle- 
ness is uninteresting—even 
to the idler! 


ss HEN I wasin the con- 

vent I had decided 
that the work I wanted to 
follow was painting. There 
were two apparently very 
good reasons why I could 
not succeed on the stage, 
even if I had wanted to be 
an actress—which I did not. 
One reason was my voice. 
No one believed that I 
could be heard beyond the 
first few rows in the theatre. And the 
other reason was my shyness.” 

I showed my surprise. “If you are 
shy—”’ I began. 

“Oh, but there’s no ‘if’ about it!” she 
said. “I have always been terribly shy. 
Often, when I am talking particularly fast 
and furiously, and my friends perhaps 
think I am most at ease, it is simply 
because I am trying to cover up my 
shyness. I think that is true of all 
difident people. No one suspects our 
inner suffering,” she said half humorous- 
ly, yet with sincere emphasis. 

“But to be an artist,” she went on, “I 
needed neither a stentorian voice nor a 
confident manner. And as I loved to paint, 
I decided on that as my work. But before 
setting out on (Continued on page 177) 
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Mrs. August Belmont 


( Eleanor Robson ) 


ELEANOR ROBSON was born in England, but came 
to this won when she was seven years old, with her 
mother, the English actress, Madge Carr Cook. At 
seventeen she joined the Frawley stock company in San 
Francisco, playing only very minor parts. But within 
a few years she was given leading rôles in successful 
productions like ‘‘Arizona.” As the star in ‘‘ Merely 


Mary Ann,” ‘‘Salomy Jane,” and “The Dawn of a 
To-morrow” she achieved a real triumph. 

Then, in 1910, she left the stage to marry August 
Belmont, internationally known as a banker and 
sportsman. Last winter she returned to the theatre in 
a new role: that of co-author with Harriet Ford of the 
very successful play, ‘“‘In the Next Room.” 
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Charles C. Perry 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago Mr. Perry founded the 
Indianapolis Light and Heat Company, of which he is 
now president. At the age of fourteen, following his 
father’s death, he was compelled to get a job, and de- 


livering newspapers was the only one he could find. 
Later he learned telegraphy, and while still in his early 
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` business for himself. Mr. Perry was born in 


twenties he was made a district superintendent in 
charge of more than thirty railroad telegraph offices in 
Indiana. Leaving this work, he was for several years 
with the General Electric Company before going into 


1 ) ! ichmond, 
Indiana, sixty-six years ago. 


Don't Get Worried—Get Busy! 


That is what Charles C. Perry said to his men when a big power house blew 
up—“Never mind the loss! Let’s give service!” he exclaimed; and this is 
his attitude, not only toward business but toward life itself 


T particular central station 
power plant in Indianapolis, on 
the morning of April 2d, 1923, 
was a pleasant place. Sunshine 
streamed through the windows. 
Wherever it struck the polished brass of 
guard rails and oil cups, they glistened 
and shone. No dust or dirt was anywhere 
to be seen. Not a thing was out of 
its proper place. The powerful turbines 
hummed cheerfully: gathering speed to 
meet the oncoming peak of 
the day’s load. 
And then something hap- 


pened! 


By Neil M. Clark 


“It will take months to build a new 
generator!” said another. “And thou- 
sands of dollars!” 

“Gosh! Weve got plenty to worry 
about now!” 

“Don’t get worried: 
claimed the president. “ 
loss! Lets give service! 

His first thought, although he was a 
chief loser by the accident, was of the 
thousands of customers of the company 


et busy!” ex- 
ever mind the 
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It was a great accomplishment. M1 
Charles C. Perry, the president, was wel) 
satisfied. Weeks later the damage was 
finally estimated, and it was found that 
the company stood to lose more than 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
But the achievement of giving continuous 
service in spite of an overwhelming dis- 
aster had brought an avalanche of letters 
and telephone calls from public officials 
and private customers, testifying in an 
unexampled way their ad- 
miration and good will. 

“Would you,” I asked, 
discussing this event with 


There was a rending, 
a splintering, a crash, a roar, 
the furious hiss of escaping 
steam, the clink and clatter 
of falling glass. A ton of 
steel rose bodily in air and 
fell perilously close to a 
startled engineer just coming 
on duty. The great room 
turned dark. e air was 
filled with particles of dé- 
bris. There was a rain of 
oil. Clouds of asbestos 
packing flew about. And 
everywhere, blinding steam! 

For a few moments all 
was confusion. Then an 
engineer, mindful of duty, 
crept forward on hands and 
knees, felt his way to a trip 
throttle, pushed a lever, and 
one of the turbines began to 
lose speed. Presently the 
steam cleared a little by es- 
caping through the win- 
dows. Objects in the great 
room gradually became vis- 
tble once more. 

Instead of the pleasant 
orderliness of a few minutes 
before, the scene that now 
met the gaze of the engi- 


You’ve Got to Live With Yourself— 
So Why Not Be Good Company? 


“YOUR first duty in this life,” said Mr. 
Perry, “is to yourself. For your own 
sake you must live clean, and do as nearly 
right as you know how. It doesn’t matter 
half so much to the other fellow whether you 
do this or not. Frequently you can turn a 
sharp corner in a business deal and get the 
best of it, while the man you have ‘done’ may 
never know it. But you will know. You 
can’t get away from it, for it rests like a 
lump of lead on your own chest. 

“I have to live with myself; and my idea 
is that I might as well have good company! 

“Sometimes I slip, of course, for I’m just 
human clay, the same as you are. But you 
ought always to have the intention to do 
right, and make a real effort to live up to the 
intention. That’s what I mean. When I do 
slip, I try to get up, go on, and see if I can’t 
do the right thing the next time I have a 
chance.” 


Mr. Perry a short time ago, 
“call that one of the great 
crises in your career?” 

“Oh, no!” he replied; 
“that was just sort of an in- 
cident!” 

It was characteristic of 
him to dismiss his extraor- 
dinary loss in these few 
words. Mr. Perry is an ex- 
traordinary man. He 
founded, built, and is still 
the president and active 
head of the Indianapolis 
Light and Heat Company, a 
concern which to a reader of 
balance sheets has an ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory rec- 
ord. He was sixty-six on 
his last birthday, which fel) 
on December 15th, 1923, 
and he is the youngest and 
liveliest man of his years ] 
have met in many a day. 

Here is a significant and 
illuminating fact about him: 
Most men, when they reach 
a certain age, are known as 
“Mr.” to all except a very 
few intimate friends. But 
C. C. Perry is still “Char. 


to a host of men in 


neers was one of ruin and 
disaster. There were heaps 
of twisted steel and parts of 
machines. Not a pane of glass was left 
whole in the windows. 

To the scene of the accident, as soon as 
the telephone and a speeding automobile 
could bring him, came the president of the 
company. He surveyed the ruins and 
quickly grasped the probable extent of the 
loss, which was enormous. A great tur- 
bine generator, with a rated capacity of 
ten thousand kilowatts, for some reason 
then and later unknown, had exploded. 
That generator was utterly ruined. Others 
near by were more or less seriously dam- 
aged. 

“This is a terrible thing, Mr. Perry!” 
exclaimed one of the crowd of excited men 
near the president. 


who depended on it for electricity for 
light and power in their homes and places 
of business. Customers must be served. 


TO MIRED by the president’s example, 
every man in the company who could 
help got busy. The power from turbines in 
another station had already been switched, 
so that customers in the business district 
received uninterrupted service. Mechanics 
and repairmen stayed on the job, scarcely 
stopping for a bite to eat. Homes were 
thoit electricity during the day; but in 


exactly eight hours and twenty minutes 


after the explosion occurred, service every- 
where throughout the city was restored 
and practically normal. 


Indianapolis. That of itself 
speaks eloquently of some 
of the fine things about him 

“I haven’t any dignity,” he admitted to 
me. “There’s a good deal of egotism in 
dignity. I don’t want to keep my egotisn. 
in my head, to impress folks, but dowr 
in my feet, where it will serve for ballas: 
and do most good!” 

He spoke with a smile; and by “dignity’ 
he meant the false pose which some people 
assume to keep others at a distance. Mr 
Perry doesn’t want to keep people at a 
distance. He wants them to come close 
and to talk intimately and frankly and 
often, because he believes there’s a lot he 
can learn from them. His eager desire to 
be taught, by any person or any event, is 
one of his most marked traits. 

“Tf I don’t (Continued on page 171) 
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What the Weather Does to You 


The best kind of day for working is right after a storm—Occasional 
gales are good for you, but continuous dry winds are 
irritating—Decided changes in temperature 
increase your energy and efficiency 


By Bruce Barton 


An interview with Professor Ellsworth Huntington 
Of Yale University, Author of “Civilization and Climate” 


NE drizzly day I was riding 
over the New England hills 
with Freeman Tilden, when he 
told mea story which he meant 
to write. It should be called 

“Rain,” he said, and the plot would be 
laid in a haymow, where three bank rob- 
bers were hiding from the officers of the 
law and waiting for better 
weather to make their es- 
cape. 

Companions in many an 
escapade, sworn to defend 
one another with their 
lives, they expected to be 
shut up together only a few 
hours—then they would 
divide their loot and sepa- 
rate for safety. 

But the second morning 
it was still raining. And the 
third. The roof began to 
leak; the water ran down 
their backs; their playing 
cards stuck together; their 
scant supply of food was 
moldy. Hove by hour the 
monotonous tattoo con- 
tinued, and hour by hour 
their tempers grew worse. 

Plots formed in their 
minds; harsh words led to 
blows; and in the end, as I 
recall it, only one of them 
was left. The other two 
lay stark and cold. Their 
stronger partner, who had 
been their staunch friend 
three days before, had be- 
come their murderer, driven 
by the chilling, ceaseless 
nagging of the rain. 

I do not think Freeman 
ever wrote the story. Prob- 
ably he never will, for Som- 
erset Maugham wrote a tale 
using the same title, and it has been made 
into a powerful play. It is the story of a 
missionary’s temptation and destruction 
under the relentless influence of tropical 
rain. 

Doubtless the play was overdrawn; but 
I venture to say that many a thoughtful 
man witnessed it with a certain inward 
humility. It was a vivid reminder that 
what we are depends very much upon how 
we feel; and that human strength, even at 
its best, is but a feeble thing in compari- 
son with the power of the elements. 

I mentioned the story and the play to 
Professor Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale 
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University, who probably knows more 
about the effect of weather on us mortals 
than any other man in the United States. 
His book, “Civilization and Climate,” 
is as interesting as any novel—and con- 
siderably more profitable than most. Inci- 
dentally it contains mention of a mission- 
ary who had his own weather trials. I 


Health 
+10% 

O Mental Power 
-10% 


O New York Bank 
Clearings 


-40% = 3years 


1880 


The top line in the chart above is a Health Curve; but it is also a 
Weather Curve, for when weather conditions are bad, the death rate 
goes up; when they are good, it goes down. The middle line shows 
the mental efficiency of persons taking the Civil Service examina- 
tions. As they were not given prior to 1883, it begins with that year. 
The third line reflects the changes in business conditions. 
accompanying article, Professor Huntington explains the chart and 
shows how the weather affects health, mental activity, and business 


spoke of this to Professor Huntington. 

“I remember him very well,” he said. 
“A splendid fellow. Indeed, most mis- 
sionaries are splendid fellows. This one 
was no exception; but his station is in a 
part of Turkey where the hot dry winds 
in summer often wear one’s nerves to a 
frazzle. Our missionary friend encoun- 
tered some days when he simply had to 
shut himself in his study. 

““T am actually afraid,’ he said, ‘that 
my nerves will betray me into saying or 
doing something that will weaken the 
force of my example.’ 

“We have a good deal of evidence re- 


garding the effect of continuous high 
winds,” Professor Huntington continued. 
“Hellpach, a distinguished scientist, 
states that in southern ely sexual irregu- 
larities increase greatly when the sirocco 
blows across the Mediterranean from the 
hot deserts of northern Africa. This is so 
well recognized among the people them- 
selves that offenses com- 
mitted at such seasons are, 
in a measure, condoned. 
Violence, too, is more com- 
mon at these periods, for 
every kind of self-control 
is weakened. 

“Professor Edwin Grant 
Dexter conducted an in- 
quiry into the behavior of 
school children in various 
states, as related to weather 
conditions. He found that 
in Colorado the days when 
teachers complained that 
they could ‘do nothing’ 
with their pupils were 
almost invariably days of 
high dry winds. But in 
New York State similar 
winds produced no such re- 
sults; not because young- 
sters of the East are better 
controlled, but because the 
dryness of the air is as much 
a factor in its influence as 
the wind that drives it. A 
gale may exhilarate you, 
or it may irritate you, ac- 
cording to the amount of 
moisture which the atmos- 
phere holds. 

“Professor Dexter also 
investigated the effect of 
weather on men in prison. 
One warden wrote: ‘I have 
noticed that we seem to 
; have epidemics of infrac- 
tions of prison rules—more particularly 
the rule against fighting. When these 
have occurred, I have often said that we 
must be having high winds, or some 
weather condition that was particularly 
rasping.’ l 

“Probably the windiest spot in the 
world is the valley of Seistan, in Persia 
From June to September it is swept by 
the ‘Wind of 120 Days.’ Trees grow therc 
only under the shelter of high walls; and 
the tendrils of melon plants do not spread 
out in all directions, as elsewhere, but are 
driven into a single sheaf, which points so 
uniformly in one direction that it can 
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What the Weather Does to You, by Bruce BARTON 


with safety be followed as a compass! 

“The people in nearby localities are 
of vigorous character and activity; but 
the inhabitants of the wind-tortured 
valley itself are dull and ineffective. The 
wind has killed off, or driven away, the 
folks with highly organized nervous sys- 
tems. Only the Stolid are left. 

“The Persians have a curious name for 
this ill-fated district. They call it a ‘Hell 
full of bread.’ Full of bread it is—rich 
acres yielding abundantly. But who 
except a devil, the natives ask, would 
endure the tortures of this wind even for 
the sake of a rich harvest? 

“(PEAKING generally, we may say that 
occasionally short-lived gales, and fre- 
uent light or moderate winds, are bene- 
pos to us. Long periods of steady wind, 
or of rain, are depressing and harmful. 

“Then there is the fascinating study of 
the effect of climate in its broader aspects. 
But first I ought to speak a word of cau- 
tion. I havesometimes been misunderstood 
as claiming that climate and weather 
conditions are the most important of all 
influences in shaping human history. But 
such a claim would be too broad. 

“There was a time when Greece pro- 
duced a group of great men such as no 
other country has bred in any similar 
period of time. Shall we conclude from 
this that the climate of Greece was then 
peculiarly favorable to the breeding of 
genius? And that, because of some change 
in climate, genius waned and the glory 
departed? It is more likely that the great 
men came from causes beyond the reach 
of our knowledge. 

“And yet it is a fact that the cli- 
mate of Greece was more favorable 
to high thinking and effective living 
in those days than it ever has been 
since! The curse of Greece now is 
malaria. Almost all the inhabitants 
are afflicted by it. It saps the energy 
and destroys initiative. 

“When Greece was at the height 
of its glory, the climate was more 
variable—less steady heat, more 
fresh winds, more showers, more in- 
vigorating air. It was a favorable 
climate then. It is not so favorable 
to-day. 

“But to assume that the climate 
alone produced genius is to go further 
than any geographer—even those 
of us who have specialized in the 
study of climate—would dare to go. 

“We can claim, however, that 
health is one of the chief factors in 
human experience; and that the 
weather is probably the most vital 
influence on health. 

“Set a dozen strong men adrift in 
a submarine without food, and they 
will live for days. Deprive them of 
water to drink, and they can still 
hang on to existence for many hours. 
But submerge the boat and extract 
the air, and they will all be dead in 
a few minutes. 

“ Air is the first necessity of human 
life, and the most potent in its effects. 
A person who, without a tremor, can 
eat raw oysters, hot soup, lobster 
salad, ice cream, and hot coffee, will 
become uncomfortable in a minute 
if air at a temperature of 65 degrees 
instead of 70 degrees blows on the 
back of his neck! 
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Professor Huntington’s study of climate has not been confined to the United States 
In 1901 he made a voyage down the Euphrates River on the native raft shown in the 


picture. 


“As an example of the importance of 
air—that is, of the climate or the weather 
—take the death rate of New York Cit 
from 1900 to 1915, and compare it aah 
the weather records. 

“The results are startling. An increase 
of 7 degrees in the average temperature 
of the month of July is accompanied by an 
increase of 30 per cent in the death rate. 


The curious hut, in front of which Professor 
Huntington is standing, is made of reeds and 
has a felt roof. It is the habitation of a Turko- 
man dwelling in the Transcaspian desert, and 
in the native tongue is called a “kabitha’’ 


It is composed of inflated sheepskins covered with branches and grass 


“In March, the opposite is the case 
in the warmest March there were 13.9 

er cent fewer deaths than in the coldest 
March. Neither food, nor drink, nor epi 
demics can account for these amazing 
variations. The weather alone is respon. 
sible. 

“Suppose, for example, we make a 
diagram of the average death rate of the 
United States from 1870 to 1910, and 
then turn the diagram upside down 
That will give us a Health Curve for 
that period; because obviously, wher 
deaths are highest, health is lowest 
and vice versa. 

“I plotted such a curve some year: 
ago, including such allowances and 
corrections as are necessary, but 
which, because they are technical 
need not concern us now. That 
Health Curve is shown at the toy 
of the chart on page 38. It » 
a weather curve as well as a health 
curve; for I found that every decided 
change in general weather conditions 
was reflected in the death rate. 

“This curve gave convincing evi 
dence that weather has a direct effect 
on health. Inext set to work to find if 
weather conditions have any effect 
on mental efficiency. 


“COYNE of the best measures of our 
alertness is furnished by the re- 
sults of the Civil Service examinations 
Our records regarding these run bach 
only to 1883; but between that date 
and 1910 the number of persons tak- 
ing the examinations increased from 
14,000 to more than 200,000. They 
represented all sections of the coun- 
try and all classes of society. The 
papers are graded by a large number 
of officials from a variety of bureaus; 
so there is no reason to assume any 
particular variation in the severity 
of marking from year to year. 
“You wil find the curve of success 
and failure in these examinations 
just below (Continued on page 164) 
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Buddy Finds a Demonstrator 


The story of a man and a small but wise boy 
By Darragh Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CRAMPTON 


AMERON’S interview with Miss 
Peabody had drawn to a most 
satisfactory close. It was an 
interview whose results he would 
feel all the rest of his life. Yet 

no qualms chastened his jubilance. 

Twice before he had experienced a like 
joyousness commingled with self-satisfac- 
tion: once, many years ago, when his shy 
and exquisite little Jeannie had whispered 
“Yes” into his tweed shoulder; and once 
four years later when, white as the pillow 
she lay upon, she had whispered weakly, 
“The nurse says he is a bonny lad.” That 
the joy of the two in their son was short- 
lived only mellowed the memory of that 
blissful day. 

Miss Peabody, who was the head of the 
Endowed Home for Orphan Babies, evi- 
dently regarded the interview as ended; 
but still Alexander Cameron hesitated. 

“I can surely have the wee one? 
There’ll be no slip?” 

Miss Peabody smiled benevolently. 

“No. Of course there will be an investi- 
gation on our part; but, having seen the 
head of your family, I feel quite confident 
of the outcome.” 

The man laughed boyishly. He was 
nearly forty, but his sort always remains 
boyish. 


“Ah—but I’m no sample of the Cam- 
eron family at all. You ought to see my 
Jeannie! There’s none like her. The 
mother she was to our boy until he—he 
went from us!” 

Miss Peabody nodded. 

“Ted is a lucky baby,” she said. But 
it’s well you had an option on him, for 
someone else was smitten with him just 
after you left yesterday.” 

Somehow he felt sorry for that someone 
else. He bent his brows together. 

“Couldn’t you palm off another wee 
one on her?” he asked. “That brown- 
eyed one, for instance, who hung on to my 
finger like he would never let go?” 

“Little Buddy? No, I’m afraid not.” 
She bit her lip as a sigh slipped out. “Not 
Buddy. He fais little chance for 
adoption; he’s frail and had a poor start 
in life! He is little lame Joe’s especial 
charge—kindred souls—both of them poor 
little waifs!” 

“Joe the lad that opened the door for 
me? Bright face.” i 

The supervisor nodded. “You would 
enjoy Joey. He is our oldest and most 
brahi charge. Thirteen. Of course 
quite out of our age limit years ago; but 
he was one of our babies, and we have kept 
him on because he has been such a help 


with the others ever since his first years.” 

Cameron stood there awkwardly, at- 
tempting to appear interested in these 
other charges, while his mind was riotous- 
ly full of memories of the rollicking lad he 
had just left in the nursery. 

“Chat with Joey a bit,” she was saying, 
“if he’s still on the porch. Good-by!” 
And Cameron found himself dismissed. 

Miss Peabody smiled after him. He 
was the sort of man with whom a child’s 
future would be assured. Gruff and 
kindly. Lacking a bit in fineness, she 
fancied. Through the window she caught 
a glimpse of the shining gray motor car 
that awaited him. There was money, evi- 
dently, and Ted would respond to the 
npporiuoies which money brought. 

he saw ahead for him—handsome, 
athletic, debonair—and wondered if he 
would outgrow his selfishness and lack of 
stability of purpose and ambition. She 
had been too long with babies not to 
recognize the beginnings of characteris- 
tics that persist. 

Quarrytown, Minnesota, boasting of 
five thousand inhabitants and a “booster 
town” at that, considered Cameron to 
be its chief citizen, as well as its only 
hardware merchant and “dealer in farm 
implements and motor accessories.” The 
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ear had been such a prosperous one for 
kim that he had enlarged his “concern;” 
and, with the bourgeoning of a secret 
desire which only Jeannie intuitively di- 
vined, he dreamed of a future with some- 
one to “carry on.” They had talked it 


over in the long evenings in front of the 
open fire... . y 
And so his usual season trip to “the 


city” had been planned with two objec- 
tives, very far divergent on the face of 
them: To take over the agency of a cer- 
cain desirable motor car and also to bring 
back a son. 

Until the plans for his trip were by way 
of being definitely arranged he did not 
know that she was not coming with him 
to aid him in their choice. Her decision 
had bewildered him in its firm and quiet 
negation. A sudden mood of aloofness 
swept her strangely apart from him, 
though he felt even more sure of her eager- 
ness than his own. Poor little Jeannie! 
The years had indeed been lonely for her 
since two-year-old Sandy, the fragile wisp 
of humanity they had cherished with their 
heart’s blood, had left them alone. 

He had had his business to occupy his 
mind and assuage his loneliness—but 
Jeannie! The far-away look in her eyes 
was not lost upon him, despite her per- 
sistent cheery sweetness and merry out- 
look upon life... . Yet she had stoutly 
refused to accompany him. There were 
times when he could not make her out. 
He was so wishful to know the real spirit 
of her! A woman often hides behind the 
self she thinks you like best. 

“TIl be good to him and love him,” she 
had whispered, clinging to him as he bade 
her good-by. “Any Tinks lad that you 
choose, Sandy!” And then he remembered 
her in a mysterious, half-articulate rush: 
“I suppose he will be strong and bonny —a 
masterful lad, such as any good man 
wants his son to be!” 

“Strong and bonny—a masterful lad!” 
Exactly the kind he had chosen. Wait 
until Jeannie got a glimpse of Ted! A son 
to be proud of—right enough! ... Poor 
little Sandy! The sudden vision of his 
own wan and listless little son flashed 
over him. Deep in his own thoughts, he 
was crossing the porch, when a touch on 
his arm saine him: 

“Hello! What’s the 
big idea, son?” 


N UNDERSIZED 
boy of thirteen had 
risen from his bench near 
the door and, deftly 
balancing himself upon 
his crutches, had barred 
the way to the steps. 
“Mister, you aren’t 
going to ’dopt Ted, are 
you?” 

Cameron grinned 
friendliwise into the 
bright, fearless eyes 
which held in their 
depths the same vast patience one finds 
looking out from under the shaggy hair of 
a mongrel terrier. 

“I am. Just that. 
self?” 

The answer came quick and passionate: 

“No, I don’t. And you don’t, either.” 

The man’s face grew quizzical. “You’re 
Joe, aren’t you?” 

The boy smiled grimly. 


Want him your- 


“Yep. Im 
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joe: I suppose they told you that the 
id with the bum leg was Joe. Well, I’ve 
got one good one to hop on, and that 
comes handy, believe me!” 

The man looked down at him with 
quick appreciation of his undaunted 
spirit. He ignored the comment and 
lanced at his watch. He had an hour be- 
ore his next appointment. This was the 


lad Miss Peabody had said would be inter- ` 


esting to talk with. Besides, so much had 
come to him that day that he could afford 
to give a little pleasure to someone else. 

“Say, Joe,” his voice took on a confi- 
dential tone, “that new car down at the 
curb is mine. I think it’s a dandy, but I’d 
like your opinion on it. Can you get off 
for a half-hour or so? Tell Miss Peabody 
that you are going to ride with me.” 


FACE in which bewilderment flashed 

into beatific joy was raised to his for an 
instant and then, wordlessly ecstatic, Joey 
thumped swiftly to the office, reappearing 
almost at once with his worn old cap at a 
rakish angle and his head held high. 

During Cameron’s preliminary arrange- 
ments for his comfort, Joe inspected the 
exterior of the car with the squint of a 
connoisseur. 

“She’s got good lines,” he observed con- 
servatively; “but o’ course lines aren’t 
everything to think of alongside of an 
engine. What's her weight?” He was 
told her weight. “Medium light, but—” 
He stooped and considered her from a new 
angle. “Springbase long enough to offset 
her wheelbase, so she won’t ride choppy?” 

Cameron assured him with respect that 
she didn’t ride choppy. 

“Tust shows a wheelbase ain’t every- 
thing,” was Joe’s philosophic comment. 

“How do you happen to know so much 
about cars?” Cameron demanded, with a 
real delight in the lad’s companionship. 


During Cameron's preliminary ar- 
rangements for his comfort, Joe 
inspected the exterior of the car 
with the squint of a connoisseur. 
“She’s got good lines,” he ob- 
served conservatively 
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“Oh, I always read a motor magazine 
that a lady sends to the Homie, for the ba- 
bies.” Cameron grinned in sociable ap- 
preciation of the chuckling commentary. 
“And then there’s always the automobile 
section of the Sunday paper, and the ads 
everywheres. Once in a while I can get 
off . . . and there’s a garage not far down 
the street. I guess a fellow just naturally 
picks up things when he’s interested.” 
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As they raced along through the keen, 
crisp air, the boy drew in great drafts of 

ure delight, and once in a while his low 
augh broke the monotonous purring of 
the motor. True to his type, Cameron 
was not much of a talker, but the friendli- 
ness of their silence proyed them so con- 
genial that he was not surprised when the 
lad, following his thoughts, suddenly in- 
quired: 

“Did you say you had decided to ’dopt 
Ted?” 

“T have,” returned the man genially, 
“though you don’t seem to approve.” 

“I know kids,” succinctly. “I’m sorrv. 
That’s all.” 

“Why, Ted seems to me a pretty fine 
specimen.” 

“He’s got good lines”—cryptically— 
“and a long wheelbase.” The lad’s grin 
was contagious. But Cameron was vague- 
ly disturbed. 

“Anything the matter with his engine?” 

Joe shrugged: “Don’t happen to be my 
pick—but it’s up to you.” 

“Who has your pick of an engine?” 

“Aw, Buddy’s got it all over the rest of 
them,” was the enthusiastic reply of Bud- 
dy’s mentor; “but he gets passed by every 
time folks come here, because they al- 
ways want some show-off kid that you 
can’t teach a thing to.” 


THE memory of Buddy’s clinging hold 
was freshened in Cameron’s memory. 

“I thought maybe you would be differ- 
ent, because you’re a man. Mostly the 
people who come to ’dopt are ladies, and 
of course anything that looks chubby— 
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especially if it has curly hair, gets away 
with em.” He sighed. “But you—being 
a man— Well, I hoped you would give 
Bud a chance. I wisht they’d have let me 
show you what he can do.” 

Cameron smiled whimsically. “So you 
think you could have demonstrated Bud- 
dy satisfactorily, do you?” 

The lad flushed. “You're joking about 
it,” he observed with a show of spirit. 
“You people that ’dopt kids make me 
tired. You all go for the kid that has the 
standard parts. It’s lucky for most kids 
that they ‘have their ‘parents wished’ on 
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em, or mostly they’d never get a show.” 

“You are undoubtedly right,” the man 
said gravely, with a slight constraint in 
his voice that the boy did not miss. (Poor 
little Sandy!) 

“Guess I was a little quick on the trig- 
ger, sir; but I ain’t helped with a couple of 
hundred kids in my time without learning 
something about ’em, and it gets me how 


the top-button twisters always gets the 
chance.” 

“Top-button twisters?” 
frankly puzzled. 

“Oh, the chubby, chummy kind that 
always wants to be taken up, and then 
gets hold of your top button and twists it 
and won’t let go. That’s the only darn 
trick I can’t learn Bud to do! He don’t 
take to everybody, Bud don’t. Won’t have 
nothing to do with ’em till he gets to know 
*em—not unless he falls for ’em hard.” 


GAIN Cameron recalled the hand 
thrust into his, and a slight glow of 
pride enveloped him. 

“I suppose that does make a hit with 
the women,” he observed, “this top-but- 
ton twisting.” 

Joe laughed eagerly. “Yep! And wom- 
en, sir—they can’t see how a lot of awful 
strong men was puny sort of kids once.”’ 

“No,” agreed Cameron, surprised and 
pleased; ‘“‘why—I was one myself.” 

“Sure—and look at you now! I bet 
you could lick anybody. Some muscle!” 

Cameron knotted his biceps a little self- 
consciously. es was really quite a lad! 
But he decided to swerve the subject into 
safer channels. 

“Go to school, Joe?” 

“Betcha. High—next fall. Td have 
made it last fall, only I had to stay out 
quite a bit when they had the flu at the 
Home and couldn’t get no help to come 
in. I’m getting in plenty early, anyway.” 

“I should say so! And you earn your 
board by doing all the odd jobs?” 

“Yep. I’m in luck, lam. They’ve kept 


Cameron was 
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me on from year to year because I was 
handy at everything, and liked kids.” 

“What becomes of the rest—who aren’t 
adopted before they reach the age limit?” 

“Oh—state institutions mostly—and 
they’re sure out of luck when they have to 
go. People don’t care nothing about 
state institutions. That’s what makes me 
sick about Buddy. When he goes to one 
I guess IIl pull out too and go ’long. 
could sort of keep an eye on him for a 
while. He ain’t so very husky.” 

Cameron felt the pain behind the care- 


“Tell him,” she urged 
Cameron gently. ... 
“I—I can’t,” he said 
with a clearing of his 
throat. ‘‘Go ahead—it’s 
your job!” Miss Peabody 
arranged several letters 
on her desk before she 
spoke 
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less words. If only Jeannie were here to 
say just the right thing to him to cheer 
him up! Jeannie always knew how to 
deal with these sensitive, delicate folk. 
An inner vision reached beyond the boy 
who sat beside him to the woman who 
had clung to him, murmuring—was it 


mee “Bonny and strong—master- 
ful, such as any good man wants his son 
to be!” 


The boy was speaking musingly: 

“Tf Bud had half a chance, hed be 
awhale! Nothing really wrong with him, 
just needs care and a lot of—playing 
with.” Cameron caught the crooked smile 
on the boy’s face. 


M OULDN’T think that made any dif- 
ference, would you, just playing 
with? Butit does. I heard the doctor tell 
the head nurse once, years ago, that I’d 
have been different if I had botn played 
with more. But it can’t be helped,” loyal- 
ly. “They don’t have time. Gosh, if they 
tend to the babies and feed them, that’s 
all they can do to so many! . . . Back 
already? Gee-rusalem, you sure have 
showed me the best time Í ever had in my 
life! I suppose you aren’t getting out?” 


Cameron smiled at the wistful note, 
and shook his head. 

“If—” the boy hesitated, then went 
ahead with a gulp—“if you have a friend 
sometime that wants to give a chance toa 
kid that wears awful well, I wish you 
would tell him about... Bud.” 

The man smiled. 

“T should like to see for myself what 
sort of a demonstrator you are; but I'll 
warn you it can’t change my mind.” 

The boy hopped out eagerly. 

“I know,” he acquiesced readily. “But 
it might help you out if your friend asked 
any questions.” 

“Te might,” assented Cameron gravely, 
as he fell into step with the buoyant 
crutches. They paused at the office door. 

“Say, Miss Peabody, ma’am, I’m going 
to show this gentleman what Buddy can 
do. He might have a friend that wants 
him sometime—see?” 

Miss Peabody smiled indulgently, ex- 
changing glances with Cameron. Her 
glance told him that Joe was an especially 
privileged person, and as such was occa- 
sionally humored for his own happiness, 
and Cameron’s glance replied to her that 
he knew all about that, and he was doing 
his bit toward it. 

“Very well, Joey. The doctor is there 
now, but he won’t object, I’m sure.” 


(THROUGH the halls to the nursery Joe 
proudly led his new friend, but he 
paused with his hand on the door. 

“’Dopting a kid,” he observed, “‘is a lot 
like getting a new car. If you invest a lit- 
tle more in ’em, you will probably get one 
that will wear better and you’re prouder 
to own!” 

As the nurse greeted Cameron and in- 
troduced him to the doctor, Joey thumped 

his way over to the far corner of the 
nursery, where a fragile little boy of 
two was listlessly pushing himself 
about on a kiddy car. Upon sight of 
his friend, a smile lighted up the clear, 
wistful eyes, that grew vaguely 
troubled when, suddenly veering 
about, Joey bent over Ted’s golden 
aureole of hair. 

“That’s my lad,” observed Cameron to 
the doctor, and pointed to Ted. 

“Splendid! es a very robust little 
fellow,” was the somewhat noncommittal 
return. 

Suddenly the “very robust little fel- 
low” made a rush across the room. 

“Hang on to your kiddy car, Bud,” ad- 
monished Joe intensely. “‘Don’t let him 
get away with that stuff.” 

Unmindful of the eyes upon them, the 
two began the age-long struggle when the 
possessions of the weaker are attacked, 
and as in the first bout the age-old out- 
come was the same: the battle went to the 
strong. 

Buddy picked himself up from the floor 
without a whimper after his valiant de- 
fense, and viewed his conqueror philo- 
sophically. He was assuredly no match 
for that sturdy young preémptor, and 
he realized it. Pushing and jostling would 
be futile. He disdained them. Despite 
themselves, the onlookers became inter- 
ested in the outcome. Joey's knuckles 
gleamed white on the crossbars of his 
crutches. 

Unable to conquer, Buddy evidently 
had determined that his conqueror should 
not enjoy the (Continued on 
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These Swindlers Trap ‘Thousands 
Of “Suckers” Every Year 


The information given here will help you to escape them—Don't 
think that all their victims are either weak or ignorant; 
some of them are men of affairs—Beware of 
any scheme for getting “easy money” 


By Rush D. Simmons 


HE most remarkable swindler 

with whom I ever had to deal was 

the son of a highly respected 

Chicago businessman. Moreover, 

he was a university graduate. I 
first got track of him in 1905, when I was a 
post-office inspector at St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. This man, then 
about thirty-two years old, 
had opened an office in 
Minneapolis. In his circu- 
lars he claimed that he had 
inside information about the 
wheat market, and that he 
was forming a pool to “in- 
vest” in this market. 
Everyone that put mone 
into the pool, he pony 
would realize from one hun- 
dred to two hundred per 
cent profit. 

Swindling schemes like 
his are called “ discretion- 
ary pools,” the understand- 
ing being that they shall be 
manipulated at the dis- 
cretion of those who form 
them. The money put in 
by outsiders, however, isn’t 
invested at all; except per- 
haps a small amount for 
the sake of appearances. 
Practically all of it is kept 
by the swindlers. 

If you stop to think, your 
common sense will tell you 
that if a man could foretell 
the course of a market, he 
wouldn’t give you, a total 
stranger, the benefit of his 
knowledge. He would keep 
tt to himself—and make a 
fortune. 

Within the six weeks 
which elapsed between the 
time this man began to 
operate and the time his mail was shut 

» he took in fully two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Arrested and placed 
under a ten-thousand-dollar bond, he 
jumped his bail, and it was two years 
before we again got him. He then was 
sentenced to two years in the penitentiary. 

But even in prison, he started another 
pool in New York, with the help of con- 
federates, and took in almost three hun- 

dred thousand dollars more. 

The desire to get “easy money” is 

largely responsible for the readiness. with 


can 
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all your savings. 


Chief Post-Office Inspector 


which people fall for these swindles. But 
the records of the post-office inspection 
service show that no one, whatever his 
position, can be guaranteed not to play the 
rôle of “Mr. E. Z. Mark” in some crook 
drama in real life. 

Itis a common saying among “con” men 


A Crook Shows No More Mercy 


Than a Tiger 


UPPOSE you had accumulated a 
little fortune,” says Mr. 
“and that, having reached the age of 
sixty or so, you had retired from business. 
Then picture your remorse if you had to 
confess to your family that you had lost 
More than one case is 


known where the man, rather than go 


home and make this confession, com- 
mitted suicide. In one case that came to 
my attention the victim wound up in an 
insane asylum. 

“I never have known confidence men 
who had any mercy on their prey! The 
amount they fix for a man’s ‘trimming’ 
is limited only by what they think they 


get. Their object is to bleed 


white; or, as they express it, ‘make him 
come clean’. 
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themselves that “the bigger they come, 
the easier they fall;” and there is a lot of 
truth in it. There is the banker, for in- 
stance. You would think that if anyone 
were fool proof in money matters, he 
would be. Vee only recently the president 
of a national bank was “trimmed” to the 
tune of eighty-seven thousand dollars. 
One day I was looking over a list of the 
victims of a fraudulent scheme of country- 
wide proportions. What was my surprise 
to see on the list some of my old friends 
and neighbors among the business men of 


Simmons; 


St. Paul—men who for years had been 
acquainted with my work in running 
down that very class of crooks. 

Among the meanest swindles are those 
aimed at poor people who want to earn a 
little money by work they can do at 
home. Another scheme is to watch the 
death notices in news- 

apers, and collect money 
bor the relatives of some 
deceased person by present- 
ing bills which it is alleged 
he or she had contracted 

In another class of swin- 
dles can be placed most of 
the frauds perpetrated by 
fake clairvoyants, astrolo- 
gers, spiritualists, etc. Sev- 
eral years ago postal inspec- 
tors were called on to put 
out of business a fraud clair- 
voyant in Albany, New 
York. She was known as 


Mrs. La Rue. 
TES experience of one of 


her victims shows the 
depths of credulity to which 
seemingly intelligent people 
can descend. After Mrs 
La Rue had given this man 
several readings she ad- 
vised him that the Orientals 
possessed even greater pow- 
ers, and told him of an 
alleged Hindu seeress, 
“Odessec de Blanco,” who 
lived in a small town in 
Massachusetts. He immed) 
ately obtained readings 
from ‘‘Odessec” by mail— 
and was much impressed by 
them. 

But Odessec was no other 
than Mrs. La Rue’s mothe. 
All the information sne was 
feeding the man had been obtained from 
her daughter; and, of course, the daugh- 
ter got ıt from the man himself. 

e readily sent Odessec three hundred 
dollars, in return for which she agreed to 
use her power to “control the influences” 
around him. She certainly controlled 
them! She told him that his health re- 
quired him to possess a certain crystal, to 
be obtained in India for another three 
hundred dollars; and when the victim had 
paid the money, he duly received. a com- 
mon cas ball.’ (Continued on page 158) 
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Most Folks Seem to Yearn For 
A Place in the Country 


For 24 years, Edwin A. Strout has been selling farms; and half of them 
were bought by town people—When the buyer is a farmer, he 
looks first at the roads and the soil; a city man 
looks at the house and the scenery 


By Warren Chandler 


NE evening, early in the year 

1899, Edwin A. Strout went 

into a cheap restaurant in 

Poughkeepsie, New York, for 

his supper. He was a salesman 

for a wholesale window-screen manu- 

facturer in New York City; and all day 

he had tramped the streets trying to get 

orders for screens to be used the following 
summer. 

It had been raw, cold, cloudy—with a 
bone-piercing wind varied by gusts of 
chilly rain. So far as business went, the 
day had matched the weather. Its chill 
seemed to have crept 
into the buyers’ dis- 
positions, and Strout 
had scarcely an order 
as a result of his 
day’s work. 

[o add to his dis- 
comfort, the door of 
the restaurant 
swung constantly, 
and each new cus- 
tomer brought a gust 
of bitter wind with 
him. Strout ordered 
ham and eggs for his 
meal; and presently 
the waitress set the 
platter of food on 
the counter before 
him. But at his first 
taste of the egg, he 
pushed back the 
plate with a look of 
disgust. The egg 
was bad! 

“By George!” he 
said to himself, “I 
wish I were back on 
the farm!” 

Andthenhe began 
to think about his father’s farm near 
Readfield, Maine, where he had been 
raised. It would be cold there, of course; 
colder than it was in Poughkeepsie. But, 
as he well knew, it would be a dry, in- 
spiring cold, coming from the clean white 
snow on the ground and the brisk, blood- 
stirring winds that chased each other over 
the hil. 

The dining-room would be warm and 
cozy in the lamplight; and probably, be- 
cause it was Saturday night, the deaniky 
would be sitting down before a tempting 
meal of baked beans and steamed brown 
bread, the immemorial Saturday-night 
supper in New. England. Gosh, but it 
would be good! . poke s 
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of selling farms to city people. 
sale when he began business twenty-four years ago. 
sold five thousand farms, with a value of twenty million dollars 


Strout got up, paid for the meal which 
he had not eaten, and left the restaurant. 
He was wet, cold, and hungry, but he 
didn’t feel it now! He was on fire with an 
idea—the very idea that has not only 
enabled him to amass a comfortable for- 
tune for himself, but has brought happiness 
to literally thousands of men and women. 

“Tf I want to get back on the farm as 
bad as I do,” he argued, “there must be 
hundreds of other folks who feel the same 
way. I’m going to make it my job to give 
them that chance!” 

He thought of the farms he had known 


So ee 


This typical New England farm home was the start of E. A. Strout’s idea 
It was the first place he listed for 


as a boy in his father’s neighborhood. 
Small places, most of them, where a good 
worker could make a comfortable living 
for his family. And he remembered how 
cheap the land was. 

“PII bet there are just hundreds of 
families who are tired of the bricks and 
mortar and crowding of. the cities, and 
who would jump at the opportunity to 
buy one of those places—if they only knew 
about it,” he thought. 


TEAT was the big idea—to let the city 
popi know about the farms. ; 


hen Strout told.me this story, we were 


in his office in one of the big buildings in 
New York’s finangial district. His window 


Last year he 


overlooks the sparkling blue water of New 
York Harbor, with its hundreds of ships 
from all parts of the world. 

He pointed to two framed photographs 
on the wall. 

“That was my first office,” he said; 
“and this one is the first farm I ever sold.” 

I studied the picture of the office. 
“Why, that looks more like a farmhouse 
than an office,” I remarked. 

Strout chuckled. He is fifty-three years 
old. But apparently even selling farms.is 
a healthy and amiable occupation, for he 
looks a good deal like a husky, prosperous 

farmer in contented 


middle age. 
“Itis a farm- 
house,’ he con- 


fessed. “That’s my 
father’s place near 
Readfield, Maine. 
My ‘office’ consisted 
of a discarded 
kitchen table set-up 
in the woodshed, a 
copy of Ayer’s 
Almanac, and a stub 
pen. It was in 1900, 
in the summer, that 
I started my farm 
agency. 


“ AT THAT time,” 

Strout contin- 
ued, “there were 
several farms forsale 
in our community. 
Some of them had 
been on the market 
for years. The 
owners had acquired 
a competence and 
had grown old. They 
wanted to sell their 
places, and go to town to live. 

“But there were no buyers in the neigh- 
borhood; and nobody thought of trying to 
get somebody from away off to buy any 
of those farms. 

“T went around to see the owners and 
proposed to sell their places for them 1 
they would pay me a commission. At that 
time I was twenty-nine years old and had 
been working in’ New York for seven 
years, coming home only in the summer 
time.. When I said I thought I could sell 
the farms those old chaps had a good laugh 
at my expense. 

“Why, Edwin, I know you're smart, 
and have been to the city,’ one of them 
remarked, ‘but if I’ve stayed here all my 
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life and can’t sell my place, how do you 
think you're going to do it? 

“After I had listed the places that were 
for sale, I went back to my office in the 
woodshed and wrote out some advertise- 
ments for the New York and Boston 
papers. Then, while I waited for my first 
customer to show up, I started out to add 
more farms to my list. 

“A young chap there, who had studied 
law and been admitted 
to the bar, owned a pretty 
good horse and buggy. 
Í rented them for one 
dollar and a half a day 
and brought them back 
to his barn every evening. 
When I drove in, like as 
not he’d be lying in the 
hammock with a novel 
and a pitcher of lemon- 
ade beside him. And he 
laughed at me just as the 
farmers did. He used to 
think it was pretty funny 
for him to take it so easy, 


and for me to pay him real money for the 
use ot his horse and buggy. His practice 
hadn’t started then, so he wasn’t busy.” 

Strout hesitated a moment, and then 
remarked dryly: 

“His practice never did start—much. 
He’s still there, and not very busy most 
of the time. I give him some business 
occasionally, and the last time I saw him 
he said to me: 

“*Mr. Strout, I had the same idea 
about selling farms that you did—but I 
never thought it was good enough to try.” 


TROUT paused to look at me earnest- 
‘Sly. With his clenched fist he tapped 
me gently on the knee. 

es Iwate you to get this,” he said. ‘No 
idea is worth a hoot until you give it a 
trial! So far as my business is concerned, 
I would bet a substantial sum of money 


that a hundred better men than I am had 


the same idea I had—but they didn’t do 
anything about it! T Sa 
“That’s the only reason I got ahead. 


In those days, whenever I thought of a 
thing, I went out and took a crack at it! 
If it didn’t work—all right; I had learned 
something anyway. But one good idea, 
vigorously carried out, will offset a dozen 
—or maybe a hundred*—ideas that fail.” 
He leaned back in his chair again. 
“The day my first prospective buyer 
appeared I was so excited | couldn’t eat 


any dinner. I hitched up and drove him 


; kz ¥ ry 
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over to a farm that belonged to a man 
named Loren Dolloff. We tied the 
horse at the side of the road and ap- 
proached the place on foot. As we 
were crossing the meadow I hung 
back a little, trying to think of some- 
thing convincing I could say to help 
the sale. As I walked along my eye 
fell on a four-leaved clover. Fur- 
tively, so the other fellow wouldn't 
see me, [Í picked it and stuck it in my 
vest pocket. Call it a foolish little 
superstition if you want to, but it 
heartened me up. Then I caught up 
with my man and began pointing out 
the good features of the farm. After 
he had looked the place over he de- 
cided to buy it; and by the end of 
the summer I had sold four farms. 
“TfI had any doubts about it before, 
that summer’s experiences convinced me 
that I had found my life work I enjoyed 
my business—and I still enjoy it—be- 
cause I was helping folks to get something 
that they had been ‘hankering for,’ as we 
used to say back in Maine. 

“Americans love the country. Few of 
us are more than two generations away 
from the soil. It is instinctive with nearly 
everyone to want a place of his own, where 
he can have the thrill of making things 
grow. It’s mighty nice to watch the play 
of wind over a meadow, to smell an apple 
tree in full blossom, to hear the contented 
sound of rain on a roof. These are things 
that people cannot buy in town. 

“I didn’t fully realize it at first,” con- 
cluded Strout, “but my idea couldn’? fail, 
because it was based on a universal in- 
stinct.”” 

The following year Strout rented a little 
cottage on a side street in Augusta, Maine, 
and had his office there. at year he 
séld seventy farms. | “°™ 
“Then he moved his' headquarters to Port- 
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land, leaving a branch agency in Augusta. 

“In 1903,” Strout continued, “my 
records showed that I was five thousand 
dollars in debt! This may seem like an 
indication of failure, but it wasn’t—far 
from it! As a matter of fact, by that time 
I had learned the details of farm selling. 
I had a force of salesmen carefully trained 
in my own methods. In my safe were 
contracts empowering me to sell practi- 


In the woodshed of his father’s farmhouse near Readfield, Maine 
(above), with an Ayer’s Almanac, a discarded kitchen table and a 
stub pen for office furniture, Mr. Strout started selling farms. 
now has four hundred and ninety-one agencies in thirty states 


He 


cally every farm that was for sale in the 
state of Maine, and they were for sale at 
what I knew were bargain prices. I had 
behind me the momentum of nearly four 
years of hard, intelligent effort. I had 
sowed my crop. Now I was ready to be- 
gin to reap the harvest. 

“When the steamboats came into Port- 
land from Boston and New York, I used 
to go down to the harbor and watch them 
warp up to the dock. As the passengers 
crowded the rails, waiting for the lowering 
of the gangplank, I would look them over 
and wonder how many of them were 
customers for me. 


ts NE day, while I was doing that, I had 

anidea. I thought, ‘Why should I stay 
up here and try to induce these people to 
travel all the way from New York so that 
I can talk to them? Wouldn’t it be wiser 
for me to go to New York where they are?” 

“That fall I moved to New York. When 
I told my friends in Portland that I was 

oing, they were much alarmed—for me. 

hey said, ‘Now, look here, Ed, you’re 
beginning to build up a nice business here. 
Don’t go wild-goose chasing and waste 
everything you’ve done!’ 

“When I said I was going anyhow, the 
told me they were mighty sorry, but 
would fail. One fellow urged me, almost 
with tears in his eyes, to reconsider my 
decision. 

“You remember, Ed,’ he said pleadingly, 
‘the old saying about distant pastures 
looking greener? Well, you’d better stick 
where your friends are! ” 

Strout paused musingly, then said with 
emphasis: 

“Distant pastures are greener, and 
fresher. They have the freshness of 
novelty.’ A man sometimes falls into a 
rut where he is; and he needs a change of 
scene to jolt him (Continued on page 189) 


Albert Rese Has Saved 
Nearly 800 Lives 


His biggest stunt was the rescue of 38 persons from drowning in one day—Trying 
to “show off” is what gets most bathers into trouble; and men are 
twice as likely to display this kind of vanity as women are 


N LABOR DAY, 1923, a young 
man in a bathing suit swept 
shoreward through the 

ounding surf at Long Beach, 
Lone Island, and deposited on 
the sands the form of a spent swimmer. 
Without a glance at the clustering crowd 
of onlookers, he bent over the body and 
set about restoring the man to life. 

“How many does that make, 
Al?” asked a friend, who had 
watched the thrilling rescue 
from the beach. 

“Seven hundred and seventy- 
three,” replied the bronzed life- 
guard nonchalantly, rolling the 
reviving subject over on his 
back and raising and lowering 
his arms in little swinging cir- 
cles. 

The seven hundred and 
seventy-three, I may explain, 
represent the number of human 
beings whom Albert Rese has 
saved from death by drowning 
during the fifteen dramatic 
years of his career as a life 
guard. Probably no other man 
in the United States has ap- 
proached this record. ; 

Holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for extraor- 
dinary bravery, Rese has never 
failed in a single attempt at 
rescue. Sometimes he has 
fought for hours against tide, 
undertow, rolling combers, and 
human fright and stubbornness, 
but in every instance he has 
cheated the sea of its victim. 

He has carried thirty-eight 
exhausted or unconscious 
swimmers to shore in one day, 
sixty-three in one hectic week, 
and as many as two hundred in 
his busiest season. Savin 
human life is his business; and 
he conducts that business with 
modesty and efficiency. 

Perhaps the most sensational of his 
experiences happened toward the end of 
September, 1914. For days the Long 
Beach water front had been lashed by 

ales. Great waves were breaking on the 
beach in showers of spray. 

Two bathers, both men, were swimming 
near a sand bar a hundred yards out. 
Suddenly they were caught in the under- 
tow that accompanies a change of tide. 
In a moment they had disappeared from 
sight. 

Rese drove through the waves with 
powerful strokes, followed by another life- 
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at 


By Thane Wilson 


guard. A dozen men bathing near shore 
struggled in their wake, with the hope of 
aiding in the rescue. But the dozen 


showed more courage than sound sense. 
Waves and treacherous currents, over- 
whelmed nearly every one of them, and 
soon cries of “Help!” 
sides! 

Bathers sunning themselves on the 


were rising on all 


Albert Rese, holder of the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
extraordinary bravery, is shown here on his ‘‘conning tower” 
at Long Beach, Long Island, New York, where he has battled 
against tides, undertow, rolling combers, and human fright 
in his chosen profession of saving drowning swimmers 


beach joined hands and splashed toward 
the scene of disaster. The human “life 
line” was making good progress, when a 
giant comber broke over. 1t—and fresh 
victims were swept into the maelstrom. 

A lifeboat was hurriedly launched. It 
had been loaded full of nearly exhausted 
swimmers when it slewed into the trough 
of an enormous wave—and promptly cap- 
sized! 

Meanwhile, Rese had fought his way to 
shore with two, drowning men. When the 
boat turned turtle, he grabbed up a life- 
line and swam toward the craft, to the 


bottom of which most of the swimmers 
were clinging. 

Four times the line was dragged to shore 
with its human burden—and four times 
Rese breasted the seas to carry it back to 
the survivors. Then, taking the line once 
more, he swam around in a wide circle 
until he had saved the last spent swimmer. 

The total of the rescued was thirty. 
Twenty of them were stretched 
out on the shore in total or 
semi-unconsciousness. Doctors 
summoned from nearby hos- 
pitals manned pulmotors and 
pumped oxygen into the lungs 
of the most serious cases, until 
in the end every one was re 
vived. z 


“THAT was my toughest 
day’s work,” Rese told 
me, a reminiscent smile spread- 
ing across his regular features 
and lighting up his strikingly 
blue eyes. “I was ‘all in’ at the 
endofit. Incidentally, the story 
has a moral for those swimmers 
who are always anxious to fol- 
low the lifeguard into the ocean 
after a drowning person. They 
mean well; but nine times out 
of ten they hinder more than 
they help—and as likely as not 
they become fresh victims 
themselves. In the case we've 
been talking about, twenty- 
eight pa could have kept 
out of trouble if they’d only 
stayed on shore, where they be- 
longed: The fact that all thirty 
were finally pulled through was 
as close to a miracle as anything 
in my experience.” 

“The thirty were all men, 
weren't they?” 

“Yes, in this case. And men 
seem more likely to get into 
trouble in the water, anyway. 
Of the seven hundred and 
seventy-three people you’ve just been 

pumping’ me about, over four hundred 
were men, over two hundred women, and 
the rest were children. I’ve kept a record 
just for the fun of it—the same as you, 
maybe, keep track of your golf scores.” 

“How do you account for the fact that 
you have had to save twice as many men 
as women!” 

Rese’s laughter shook the rippling mus- 
cles on his Erosa shoulders. “* Vanity!” 
he declared. “Don’t you know how a man 
likes to show off in front of his sweetheart, 
wife, or friend? A lot of men gratify this 
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impulse by swimming a 
darned sight farther out to 
sea than their strength or ex- 
perience warrants them in 
doing. 

omen are vain, too; but 
they show off in a different 
way. They get more of a 
kick out of strutting along 
the beach and exhibiting a 
new bathing suit than they do 
in trying for long-distance 
swimming records. I’ve 
known flappers to have six or 
eight different bathing suits 
and appear on the beach in a 
different one every day for a 
week. Most of these striking 
costumes are put on for show 
rather than for real use. Some 
of them are never dampened 
by a drop of sea water. 


HERE seem to be com- 

paratively few strong fe- 
male swimmers. Women 
haven’t the ‘brute strength’ of 
men, and many of them lack 
the patience to learn to be ex- 
perts. There are a few shining 
exceptions, of course. 

“Tve noticed that we get 
most of our ‘S O S’ calls for 
help from single men and 
women. Married folks, as a rule, have a 
deeper sense of responsibility; they won’t 
take unnecessary chances. Then, too, men 
and their wives usually stay together 
while bathing and keep a sharp lookout 
over their children, if they have any. 

“Some people seem to think that it’s 
a sign of faintheartedness to keep close to 
the life ropes, strung on posts, where one 
is perfectly safe from changing tides and 
treacherous currents. I call it just sound 
common sense, however. 

“*Stubbornness is another human failing 
that makes dangerous work for the life- 
guard. Not long ago 
an attractive young 
woman flamed out 
on our beach in a 
crimson one-piece 
bathing suit. At- 
tached to it was a 
bouquet of roses, 
daisies, blue corn- 
flowers, and lilies of 
the valley. A sprig 
or two of smaller 
flowers was stuck in 
a jaunty, bright- 
hued bathing cap 
that only partly 
covered her bobbed 
hair, frizzed into a 
hea of yellow curls. 

af hadn’t an idea 
that she would go 
into the water with 
that rig. Probably 
she didn n’t, either. 
But the costume 
created such a sen- 
sation on the beach 
that she surprised 
me by plunging into 
the sea, which was 
rough and unusually 
bea i I warned her 
not to swim far out, 
but she just tossed 


the rest. 


In fifteen years of patrolling the beach, Albert Rese has 
never failed ina single attempt at rescue. 
mer season” means to him the salvaging of more than 
two hundred over-daring and exhausted bathers. His 
most sensational rescues have been heralded far and wide 


her head at me. Soon she had passed be- 
yond some of our best swimmers, who 
were wisely staying close in shore. I swam 
out one hundred and fifty yards and sug- 
gested that she head back A haughty 
How-dare-you-address-me-sir!’ look was 
what I got in return. She had gone out 
about fifty yards farther, when I heard a 
wild shriek for help. Before I could get 
there, the waves had closed over her. I 
had to poke around about half a minute 
before I located her a few feet under the 
surface. I took her ashore unconscious and 
it was some job to bring her back to life. 


In bringing a waterlogged swimmer back to consciousness, Rese first holds 
him up by the waist to get the water out, rolls him on his back, and restores 
respiration by working his arms. A massage, a hot drink, and a blanket do 


The aftermaths of some of his rescues, as told in the accom- 
parying article, furnish a striking commentary on human ‘“‘gratitude’”’ 


A “busy sum- 
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“Her husband looked on 


nervously while we were 
working over her, but the 
moment she opened her eyes, 


he began ivin her an artis- 
tic ‘trimming’ for her foolish- 
ness. 


“She made no answer at 
first, but as soon as she could 
breathe all right she looked at 
me with scorn. 

“<I was perfectl 
she answered. 
that “fathead?” leave me 
alone? And then she saun- 
tered off down the beach, with 
the bedraggled flowers still 
clinging to her belt. 


e I ies NOT saying, however, 

that women are any stub- 
borner than men. I remember 
well, when I was once patrol- 
ling a heavy sea in a boat, I 
told a man swimming about 
a mile out that he’d better 
turn back. He just laughed 
at me and kept on. He was a 
strong swimmer; but when he 
had got out about a mile and 
a half, I suggested that the 
tide was about to turn— 
which would make it messy 


all right,’ 
hy didn’t 


going. 

“‘If you dont t turn back, I'll arrest you 
and take you in,’ I said. 

“*What for?’ he jeered. ‘Do you think 
you own the ocean?” 

“This peeved me so much that I de- 
cided to leave him alone and see what 
would happen. A minute later he turned 
and looked toward shore for the first time. 
The beach must have seemed miles away. 
I kept on moving in another direction and 
apparently paying no attention to him. 
Pretty soon Foil see that he was having 
a lot of trouble in bucking the strong tide. 
So I began ‘easing’ back toward him. In 

a couple of minutes 

, he lost his head com- 

pletely, ‘shipped’ a 
uart of water, and 
yelled for help like 
a Comanche Indian. 

“I never saw a 
man so thoroughly 
tamed as he was 
after I had yanked 
him none too gently 
into the boat, and 
hauled him back on 
the beach. As soon 
as he was able to 
walk, he slunk off 
-like a whipped dog. 
Before that time he 
had been a familiar 
figure on the beach. 
Since then I have 
never seen him here. 

“You asked me 
how many people I 
had saved,” con- 
tinued Rese, smooth- 
ing back his blond 
hair, bleached by the 
sun of many sum- 
mers. “I forgot to 
tell you that there 
are four ‘rescues’ 
that I have (Cone' 
tinued on page 182)! 
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When they met, he flung his free arm around her and kissed her, and with. his dear face 
close to her own, she forgot for an instant that alien third member -of their little group 
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When Her Boy Came Home 


The story of a jealous mother 
By Faith Ellen Smith 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


RS. CARLSON was making a 

pie, an apple pie—but an ap- 

le pie ig excellence. Black 

Balina ad been banished, 

rotesting, from the kitchen; 

and Elizabeth Carlson moved among the 

implements of Salina’s domain, exerting 

to the utmost the wiles of her once 
supreme culinary art. 

‘He likes them deep,” she thought— 
and delved to the bottom of the cupboard 
for the deepest pie tin she could find. 

“He likes rich crust.” She measured 
butter and lard with a generous hand. 

“And lots of nutmeg.” A lavish sprin- 
kling of it punctuated the thought. 

The masterpiece went into the oven and 
emerged therefrom a study in browns and 
tans to delight an artist’s eye. Then 
she mixed his favorite salad dressing, and 
went up-stairs to dress. 

The cottage, from attic to cellar, was as 
spotless as the love-inspired efforts of two 
pairs of hands could make it. There were 
great bunches of asters on the mantel in 
the living-room; salvia, gayly red above 
therich brown of an old pottery jug, on the 
little dining-room table daintily set for 
two; but in his room, among the pictures 
and pennants and books that dated back 
to his school days, there were pink roses— 
a daring extravagance, purchased that 
morning from the Heathertown florist. 

His mother made a critical survey of 
the preparations for his home-coming on 
her way to her own room. There was 
nothing left to be done. The house was 
adorned as a bride for her wedding. There 
remained only herself to adorn. 

It was just train time when she went 
down-stairs and seated herself in the 
window of the living-room, whence she 
could watch down the quiet little-town 
street for the first glimpse of his taxi. She 
had decided not to go to meet him. If she 
did, she could not be here to greet him, 
against the homely welcoming back- 
ground of that pleasant, familiar room. 

A whistle cut through the sleepy quiet 
of the fall afternoon, and Salina came to 
the door, her white teeth revealed in an 
ecstatic grin. 

“Dere’s Mistah Paul’s train,” she ex- 
ulted. 

Paul’s mother nodded. At almost any 
moment now, she would see his taxi com- 
ing up the street. 

And, at last, it came! 

“There he is!” she called to Salina. 

They went together to the door. The 
taxi driver, old Ezra Jones, who had 
known Elizabeth Carlson from childhood, 
waved his hand and shouted, “I’ve 
brought ’em!”’ 

Brought them? Some critical faculty of 
the mother’s subconscious mind weighed 
Ezra’s words and found them puzzling; 
but she ignored its warning. Half way 
down the stepe-she-waited, Salina’s great 


bulk blocking the doorway behind her. 

Ezra Jones got stiffly from his seat and 
reached for the door handle; but before he 
could turn it a young man emerged. 

“Hello, Mother! Hello, ’Lina!”” He 
swept the soft hat from his head and 
waved it; then turned back to the taxi. 

He swung two bags from its interior, 
then, unbelievably, turned again and 
assisted to the ground the small figure of 
a girl in long black cape, chic little red 
velvet hat, and small, high-heeled pumps. 

Elizabeth Carlson heard a gasp of sur- 
prise from the colored woman behind her, 
and realized that her own welcoming smile 
had frozen on her face. 

Her brain seemed numb, incapable of 
thought. Only one thing stood out clearly: 
the fact that Paul, flushed and appar- 
ently more than a little embarrassed, was 
coming toward her with his arm around a 
strange young woman’s waist. 

When they met he flung his free arm 
around her and kissed her, and with his 
dear face close to her own, she forgot for 
an instant that alien third member of 
their little group. Then he spoke—and the 
horrid suspicion that she had kept reso- 
lutely in some far corner of her mind 
stood forth revealed as hard and undeni- 
able fact. 


“N AOTHER,” Paul said, “I didn’t have 

time to write you about it, it was 
all so sudden; but—this is Grace. We— 
we were married last Saturday.” 

She stood and looked at them from 
what seemed a great distance, trying to 
fit this amazing piece of information into 
its proper place in her mind. Obviously, 
the thing could not be happening; yet it 
was! Paul could not have married anyone 
without telling her about it—least of all 
could he have married a girl of whose very 
existence his mother was ignorant. 

She found herself extending a cold hand, 
saying some banal phrase of greeting; 
realized that Salina, open-mouthed and 
with a strangely stricken expression on 
her broad black face, had fled back to the 
kitchen; heard Paul, with a clumsy effort 
at joviality, say, “You might ask Mrs. 
Paul Carlson, Junior, in, Mother. She’s 
sort of one of the family, you know.” 

“Of course.” (Was that queer cold 
voice her own? she wondered, a voice 
drained of all feeling and expression in her 
endeavor to keep it from breaking in hys- 
terical abandon?) “You must be tired, 
both of you, after that long train ride.” 

She led the way up the walk and the 
steps to the door, Paul following, his arm 
still around the alien Grace, clasping the 
handles of both bags in his free hand. She 
heard him murmur to his wife in a low, 
confidential tone; she could not catch the 
words, but a great jealousy suddenly 
swept through her heart like a consuming 
flame. She wanted to strike out blind- 


ly, like an animal in pain, without heed of 
where the blow might fall. And before she 
had fully recognized the impulse, she had 
obeved it. 

“You and Mrs. Carlson will probably 
want to go right up to your room,” she 
said, as coldly as if she had been speakin 
to a stranger. “You know the way—an 
everything is ready.” 

So she stood, with a trembling hand on 
the newel post, and they went up-stairs. 
Paul gave her a glance over his shoulder 
as they climbed—and at sight of his face, 
hurt, bewildered, small-boyish in its anxi- 


-ety, her poise came near to deserting her. 


But for the sense of Grace’s presence, like 
a barrier between them, she would have 
run after her son and taken him in her 
arms. Instead, she turned and walked 
into the dining-room, where Salina was 
wiping her eyes on a ccrner of her apron. 


“H4S Mistah Paul gone an’ got mar- 
ried?” Salina asked. 

Elizabeth nodded. ‘‘You’ll have to set 
another place,” she said briefly. p 

She went back and sat in her easy chair 
in the window, stiffly erect, with her hands 
folded in her lap. Somewhere within her, 
behind the dam of her cold fury and her 
pride, there was a great flood of tears; but 
she must not cry now. ae 

After a little Paul came down, whistling 
self-consciously. He dropped into a chair 
opposite his mother, and she suspected at 
once that he had sought this opportunity 
of seeing her alone to tell her the details of 
his sudden marriage. Her sense of injury 
led her to forestall him. She said, “ You’re 
looking tired, Paul,” in a voice devoid 
alike of sympathy and interest. _ 

“J— Oh, I’m all right,” he said. And 
then, “Oh, Ma, come out of it! Of course 
you're hurt. Grace said you’d be. She’s 
the squarest girl, Mother! She simply 
wouldn’t hear of it—” j 

Elizabeth forced her stiff lips to smile. 

“Apparently she yielded,” she said. 

“But, you see, it was this way: The 

r kid graduated in June from a mighty 
Pihel rivate school. She’d always 
had everythin thought she had money; 
but her cur of a guardian stole every cent. 
She took the only sort of work she could 
get—in the chorus—” . 

“So long as you’ve married her, I don’t 
see that there is anything more to 
said,” his mother told him coldly. Just 
for a moment she had been almost ready 
to listen to her daughter-in-law’s history, 
but the odious word “chorus” had fin- 
ished that. A chorus girl, with her glib 
story of education and lost fortunes— 
what could be worse? 

Paul attempted a last appeal. 

“But, Mother, you don’t under- 
stand—” 

“Oh, yes, I do. Perfectly!” 
She met his eager gaze evenly—and be- 
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hind the calm mask of her indifference it 
seemed to her that her heart was break- 
ing. She saw her son’s face—a boyish 
face, for all his twenty-eight years—set in 
sullen, stubborn lines. 

It was in that minute of strained silence 
that Grace came into the room. Without 
her hat and the enveloping cape she was 
revealed as a pale, thin girl, with a bushy 
mane of black hair cut in a long “bob,” 
and great dark eyes in a face olive and 
elfin. “Common,” thought Elizabeth of 
the hair, resolutely ignoring the timid 
pleading in the wide dark eyes. 

Paul got to his feet and brought a chair, 
and Grace sank into it, pale and silent. 

“Dinner will be ready soon,” Elizabeth 
announced politely. 

Her son seized upon the conversational 
opening eagerly. 

“Hear that, dear? When Mother says 
‘dinner,’ she’s speaking a whole volume. 
She.and Salina are great cooks, both of 
’em. I hope you nale us 
a pie, Mother! I’ve set m 
heart on one of your pies.” 

“T believe Salina has a 
pie,’ Mrs. Carlson an- 
swered indifferently. 

Paul’s clumsy attempt 
at cheerful conversation 
was withered by her tone yu 
and her words. 

“I’m going to say hello to ’Lina,” he 
said hastily—and fled to the kitchen. 

Elizabeth looked at Grace with hostile 
eyes and saw that the girl was twisting 
her handkerchief with small, nervous 
hands. “I won’t speak until she speaks,” 
she thought, with an unworthy enjoyment 
of her discomfiture. Her own poise new 
was perfect. She could, she felt, sit there 
forever, a woman of stone, neither moving 
nor speaking. 

Finally Grace spoke. Her voice, quiver- 
ing with nervousness, was a pleasant, well- 
bred voice. Even Elizabeth, prejudiced as 
she was, was forced to admit that. 

“T hope Paul told you—about our mar- 
riage,” she said. “It was all so sudden. 
It didn’t seem—fair to you; but—” 


LIZABETH cut her short with a 
gesture and the words, “J don’t think 
we need go into explanations—now.” 

Salina put an end to the awkward si- 
lence by announcing dinner. 

At he table, Paul sat beside Grace, 
and his mother sat opposite, aloof and 
alone. 

Elizabeth found herself talking easily 
of formal trivialities. If the young couple 
opposite her had been the most casual of 
acquaintances her manner would have 
been faultless. As things were, it was a 
deadly insult. 

Paul made a pretense of eating, but the 
sullen, troubled lines still marked his face. 
His mother, who could read his every 
mood, knew that he was desperately un- 
happy. Knew, and perversely enjoyed the 
knowledge. 

Grace drank her tea and played with 
the food on her plate. She poke only once 
during the course of the awkward meal. 
They were talking of the weather—that 
most impersonal and safest of subjects; 
and Elizabeth had mentioned the great 
storm of the preceding June. 

“We had that same storm in New 
York,” the younger woman said. “That 
was the day I met Paul. We ran into each 
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other, with our umbrellas down and—” 
She stopped abruptly, her face devoid of 
expression. Elizabeth felt a movement of 
the table, and knew that Paul had trodden 
on his wife’s foot. 


AEIER dinner, while Salina washed the 
dishes, they sat uncomfortably in the 
leasant living-room, where, two long 
Feir before, Elizabeth Carlson had waited 
so hopefully and happily for her son. 
After a little, Grace excused herself. 
She was tired, she said, with an anxious 
side glance at her husband. She thought, 
if they didn’t mind, she would go up- 
stairs to bed. Paul rose with her. “PI 


go up with you and turn on the lights. 
know where to find ’em.’ 
The murmur of their conversation came 


to Elizabeth as she sat alone, her gracious- 
When 


, 


hostess manner frozen upon her. 


N, 


yom 


Elizabeth looked at Grace with 

hostile eyes, and saw that the t 
girl was twisting her handker- 4e 
chief with small, nervous hands | 


Paul came down again, his mother raised 
disinterested eyes from the pages of a 
magazine—which, for all she knew, might 
have been printed in Chinese. 

Paul fidgeted around the room, and 
came at last to stand in front of her, hands 
in his pockets, manner childishly belliger- 
ent. 

“See here, Mother,” he blustered. 
“This thing’s got to stop! We—we can’t 
go on like this! I guess Grace and Pd 
better go back to-morrow.” 

His mother’s heart dropped like a 
leaden plummet, but she answered, in a 
voice of cool unconcern, “Nonsense. Stay 
the week out as you intended to.” 

“But— Oh, gosh darn it, Mother! I 
can’t stand it! You’re acting so—so 
darned distant—” 

“My son,” she said, “it is you who are 
acting—ridiculous!” 


ee, 4 


She got up, moved" 


across the room, and replaced her maga- 
zine neatly on the little table in its center. 
If she had sat there looking up at him 
another moment, she felt that she must 
have yielded to her desire for tears. 

“Oh, all right!” Paul’s voice was sullen 
again. “‘When you put on your grand- 
lady air, a fellow might as well give up 
first as last! I’m going out. Don’t wait 
up for me.” 

“T sha’n’t. Take the key,” she re- 
sponded evenly. And—because she knew 
that he would only walk for a short dis- 
tance, working himself into the mood fo: 
further overtures—she went up to bed. 
locking her door and turning out her light 
against possible invasion. 

She had barely lain down, free at last to 
relax and give way to her feelings, when 
she heard him come in. He came at once. 
as she had known he would, to her door 
and said pleadingly, “ Mother!” 

She made no 
sound. 

“Mother!” he 
begged again. 
trying the a 


But although her arms stretched toward 
him in the darkness, she did not answer. 
and after a little she heard him tramp 
down the hallway to his room. 

She was down-stairs the next morning 
before any of the other occupants of the | 


house were astir. The night had only ir 
tensified her calm, heightened the stoni 
reserve that raised an impassable barn! 
between her and the visitors. 


pau and Grace came down togethe1 
resolutely cheerful. Paul shouted 
‘Hello, Mother!” And Elizabeth an- 
swered, with the tone and words that 
had cowed him on many an occasion of 
infantile naughtiness, “Good morning, 
Paul.” To Grace she merely bowed. 
Her first resentment of her daughter-in- 
law had crystallized into an active dislike | 
perilously close to hatred. . She realized 
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this while she sat relating unimportant 
neighborhood items that, by their very 
“nature, excluded the interloper from the 
conversation, and the realization of it 
startled her. She mustn’t actually hate 
the girl! “But I don’t like her,” she 
thought. 

“How’s the fliv, Mother?” Paul asked 
when they had at last risen from the 
table. ‘ s she still ae 

“It’s exactly as you left it,” his mother 
said. 


ND Grace, brightening into sudden 
animation, cried, ‘“‘I didn’t know you 
had a car!” 

“Not a car, sweetheart,” Paul ex- 
plained. “Just an old fliv delivery truck. 
Used her to carry fishing tackle and the 
like. Guess I’ll go out and look her over, 
Mother.” Eee 

“As you like,” Elizabeth told him indif- 
ferently. It was Grace 
who added, with fem- r 
inine rotectiveness, 
“You'd better put on 


some old clothes, dear, if you’re going to 
work on it.” 

Paul obediently went up-stairs and 
donned an old suit that had hung in his 
closet ever since his last visit. “He 
wouldn’t have done it for me,” his mother 
thought jealously. She refused, almost 
with heat, Grace’s offer to help with the 
dishes. “Its quite unnecessary. Salina 
will attend to all that.” 

So Grace sat in the window and read— 
or at least turned the pages of a maga- 
zine. Elizabeth busied herself over count- 
less unimportant details of housekeeping. 
And Paul, coming in occasionally, grimy 
with oil and dust, looked from one silent 


woman to the other with an expression 
that his mother read as clearly as if he had 
put his thought into words: ‘This is too 
much for me! I know I ought to do some- 
thing about it—but, in the name of good- 
ness, what?” 

At lunch time, the work on the car was 
finished. “She goes all right!” Paul 
announced. ‘Guess, after I’ve had some- 
thing to eat, I’ll take her out and try her.” 


After lunch he did “try her,” driving off 


down the quiet street with a tinny jan- 
gling and pistol-like explosions from the 
antiquated engine. 

The long afternoon dragged by, a dull 
repetition of the morning, unbroken by 
any sight of Paul. Elizabeth, at her desk, 
wrote innumerable incoherent letters 
never destined for mailing; Grace, in the 
window, read interminably. Once, with 
an awkward attempt to elicit the mother’s 


sympathy, she said, “ Paul 
must have been a dear little 
boy.” 
“He was often very 
naughty,” said Elizabeth, 
over her writing. 

Three bk ...four.. 
Why didn’t he come? 

Grace stirred uneasily, put down her 
magazine, went up-stairs, came back, 
asked anxiously, “What do you suppose 
is keeping him?” 


FLIZABETH could not, at the moment, 
endure the burden of another’s anxiety 
in addition to her own. Because she could 
not, she had the impulse to punish Grace 
for her question. 

“He has always been popular with the 
other young people of the town,” she said, 
with intentional cruelty. ‘‘Some girl has 
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probably coaxed him in for tea, and 
he doesn’t realize how late it is get- 


ting,” 

atching to see her barbed arrow go 
home, she could not tell whether it had 
found its mark or not, for Grace said 
nothing. 

Elizabeth, on sober second thought, 
wished that she had not made that last 
remark. It was, she reflected, too bad to 
spoil the record of her perfect behavior 
in this trying situation by descending to 
petty meanness. She looked over at Grace 
with the idea of saying something to make 
amends; but Grace was sitting motionless, 
with her full red lips drawn to a severely 
straight line and her big eyes staring un- 
seeingly out of the window. 

“She’s more worried than I am,” Eliza- 
beth thought, again resenting a little 
Grace’s right to worry over Paul. 


NDEED, she who knew him so well did 

not lack a reassuring explanation of his 
absence. Paul had always had a tendency 
to run away from an unpleasant situation. 
Many of their quarrels in the 
past had terminated in just this 
way—with Paul staying out un- 
til k knew that her anxiety had 
melted her resentment; then 
rushing suddenly in with an of- 
fering of candy or flowers or 
fruit—and both of them acting 
as if the recent unpleasantness 
had never occurred. That had 
been his way of yielding the 
point at issue, and her way of 
expressing her forgiveness, on 
innumerable occasions. 

Six o'clock . . . seven. Sa- 
lina reported dinner, long ready, 
drying on the stove. 
“He never done stayed 
so late afore,” she la- 
mented. 

Eight o’clock. 

Grace, very pale, rose 
and went up-stairs with- 
out a word. When the 
half-hour struck, she 
came down, wearing her 
cape and her hat and 
carrying her bag. 

“When, is the next 
train to New York?” she inquired. 

Elizabeth stared. There was purpose 
in every line of Grace’s slender figure. 
Elizabeth was conscious of her now, not 
alone as a personality but as a personality 
of some force. She said, unwillingly, “I 
think there is a midnight train—there 
used to be. Why?” 

“Because,” said Grace, “I’m going back 
—to-night. Just as soon as I can.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” Elizabeth said. 
For the first time irritation penetrated the 
shell of her cool politeness. 

Grace said, “I am not being ridiculous.” 
There was no trace of timidity or shyness 
about her now. And all at once Elizabeth 
realized that she, of the two, was the one 
to be afraid. If Grace were determined to 
go she could not prevent her. 

She sat and looked at Grace, wondering 
what to say to her, slowly realizing that 
something far dearer than all her own in- 
terests was at stake—her son’s happiness. 

Grace spoke again: “If Paul comes back 
before the train goes, he can come with 
me if he wants to. If he doesn’t, he 
can stay here.” (Continued on page 197) 


Which is Your Form 


Of Intemperance! 


Do you overeat, overwork, overplay, overdrink, oversmoke, overexercise?—Are 
you overanxious, always worrying about something?—These are sim- 
ply different ways of being intemperate—And they are 
the greatest factors in shortening your life 


By Morris Lee King, M. D. 


Medical Director of the New York Life Insurance Company 


N A CERTAIN New York business 

office there is a man who used to 

take a most extraordinary interest in 

his health. Once in a while he would 

hesitate in his work and place his 
right hand over his heart, to make sure 
that it was still on the job. 

His office companions had a good deal 
of fun at his expense. After 
glancing around at him, 
they would put their heads 
together and talk mysteri- 
ously among themselves. 
Then one of them would 
say to him, solicitously: 

“For the love of Mike, 
what’s the matter with you, 
Harry? Are you sick?’ 

He knew the question 
wasn’t asked seriously; but, 
just the same, it worried 
him, because he was always 
afraid of some imaginary 
heart trouble. 

He lived in the suburbs; 
but unlike most commuters 
he never ran for his train. 
He preferred to wait half 
an hour rather than take a 
few fast steps. In his home 
he had a collection of medi- 
cal books, which he per- 
sisted in reading, despite 
the objections of his wife. 

A life insurance agent had 
been trying for some time 
to persuade him to take out 
a policy, but he always 
shied away from the sub- 
ject. Finally, however, he 
mastered his dread and 
made an appointment with 
an insurance medical ex- 
aminer. 

It was a terrible ordeal 
for him! He was due at the 
examiner's office at noon one day, and 
left his place of business in plenty of time. 
But he took every pretext for delay, hop- 
ing that the doctor would get tired wait- 
ing and would go out for lunch. However, 
it didn’t work. The doctor was there 
when the man finally arrived. 

The applicant was a little pale while 
he was being examined and his pulse a 
trifle rapid, but not enough to matter. 
And the doctor, seeing this nervousness— 
most people are nervous when under ex- 
amination—soothed his fears by telling 
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the other about two hours later. 
as erect as a West Point cadet. 
“As these men walked along, the shoppers 
and the loafers turned to look at them, and 
involuntarily there was a squaring of shoul- 
ders among the spectators. 
brighten, and always there was someone to 
say, ‘By George! Isn’t he a wonderful old 
man?’ 
“And they were wonderful old men. They 
had attained an inspiring old age—just as 
you and I can, if we will.” 


him that, so far, all appeared to be well. 

few days later the man was amazed 
when he was notified that his policy had 
been granted. A load was lifted from his 
mind. His wife said later that he spent 
the first part of the evening reading the 
sporting pages of an afternoon paper, and 
often that he wanted to play bridge. 


Why Not Be Like 


These Two Grand Old Men? 


“TN A SMALL Southern city,” says Doctor 

King, “there lived, until recently, two old 
men, both doctors, and both over six feet tall. 
One of them, a veteran of the Mexican War 
of 1848, was past ninety. 
nearing ninety. It was the custom of these 
two old men to walk, each day, down the main 
street of the town. One was due to pass the 


shopping center at ten in the forenoon, and 


This man had simply been having the 
‘willies.” He had ‘been giving too much 
thought to his health. At every slight 
pain he had started; and each time he 
suffered a little digestive disturbance he 
was sure the beginning of the end was at 
hand. Of course he had some indigestion; 
for his state of mind was bound to cause 
trouble. But he was saved by learning the 
truth about himself. All he needed to do 
was to read wholesome books, take plenty 
of exercise, and keep his mind off his 
imaginary ills. Fear of some fancied 
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The other was 


Each was 


Faces would 


trouble had made him miserable for 
months. 

An insurance examiner in one of the 
Southern states had a similar experience 
with a business man. Four or five times 
he attempted to learn the true state of 
the applicant’s health. But the man 
would turn pale at the sight of a ther- 
mometer. He would almost 
faint when the apparatus 
for taking his blood pres- 
sure was unwound. Sev- 
eral times the doctor had tc 
assist him to a couch tc 
prevent his falling on the 
floor. 

Yet the only thing that 
was actually the matter 
with him was fear! He 
never confided just what 
disease he dreaded, but 
most likely it was heart 
trouble. Men who have the 
“willies” are generally ap- 
prepsniats about thej 
earts. 


HOWEVER, such people 
are the exceptions. As 
a rule human beings are not 
overcautious, but overcare- 
less about their health 
Where we find one man suf- 
fering from ills his own 
imagination has created, we 
find twenty who ought to be 
careful, and are not. 

Hundreds of applicants 
have told me proudly that 
they never have been sick. 
and never have consulted 2 
doctor. The fact that they 
never have been sick is 
something to be thankful 
for—if it is true. But the 
fact that they never have 
consulted a doctor is nothing to be proud 
of. Everyone should be examined once a 
year. That would prevent sickness—pro- 
vided the patients would do as they are 
directed. : 

In the course of one day’s work, l 
passed upon nine different applicants, all 
of whom said they had never needed a 
doctor. Their ages ranged from eighteen 
to fifty years; and they all were engaged 
in safe occupations. But not one of the 
nine could get life insurance! Three of 
them had been rejected for insurance be- 
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fore, but had paid no attention to the 
reports. 

have before me an application from a 
man who is forty-five years old. He has 
a bad heart and bad kidneys. Nearly 
two years ago we examined him. At that 
time his application was rejected because 
we found some heart trouble, although 
nothing was wrong with his kidneys then. 
He took no warning from that examina- 
tion; and to-day he is a sick man. But he 
could have been almost perfectly well— 
if he had considered what the first rejec- 
tion meant. We human beings have lost 
our natural instinct for doing 
what is best for us; and we 
must therefore live by ac- 
quired knowledge. The bod 
is a wonderful machine. It 
will run a long time if given 
a chance. But no machine, 
however perfect, can with- 
stand forever the effects of 
carelessness, ignorance, and 
indifference. 

The delight of a doctor’s 
life are the people who make 
brave and intelligent fights 
to oust the enemies from their 
bodies. 

Last year a young woman 
—a stenographer not yet 
thirty years old—discovered 
from an examination that she 
had tuberculosis. She went 
to her physician, and he con- 
firmed the diagnosis. For a 
moment she was stunned; 
but then, smiling bravely, 
she said: “Ive got to get 
well! And I’m going to. Tell 
me what to do.” 

She followed his instruc- 
tions, and to-day she is back 
at her work. 


PEOPLE like to talk about 
themselves, and especially 
about their ailments. If you 
haven’t buttonholed your 
friends and described some 

t symptoms, you are excep- 
Canal: ad you haven't 
had to listen to your friends 
while they described their 
feelings, you are lucky. 

This is such a common 
trait of human nature that 
-you might think we insurance 
examiners would encounter it daily. But 
we don’t. When people come to us they 
are cautious. They don’t mention their 
pet pains, but tell us of their qualities of 
endurance. That’s the salesmanship in 
human nature. They want to sell us the 
idea that they are hale and hearty. 

Once in a while, an applicant even tries 
to hide evidence of disease. I know of a 
man who, to make sure of getting insur- 
ance, planned to disguise certain symp- 
toms of kidney trouble. A week before 
he called on the examiner he began to 
drink great quantities of water. But his 
scheme didn’t work, for he overdid the 
“water cure” to such an extent that he 
created the appearance of another form 
of kidney trouble quite as serious as the 
one he was trying to hide. 

The excuse a man usually gives for a 
fast pulse is that he was out late the 
night before, or was up with a sick wife 
or a crying baby. A special examiner 


in New York had a funny experience 
recently: A visibly excited man came 
into his office, and no sooner had the 
count of his pulse begun than the doctor 
knew something unusual had happened. 

The applicant explained that on his 
way to be examined he had come down 
from his office in an elevator. The 
operator had allowed it to slip past the 
round floor, and to hang between that 
Boas and the basement. The man was in 
a hurry, so started to climb out. With his 
head on the outside and the rest of him 
inside he got stuck. Then he became 
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panicky lest the thing move one way or 
the other. He yelled for help, shouted 
to the operator to be careful, and got him- 
self terribly worked up before he was 
freed. 

That was bad enough. But as he was 
walking along the street his son, who had 
come to his assistance, upbraided him for 
trying to climb through a hole smaller 
than he was. A hot argument ensued, 
which added anger to excitement. Natu- 
rally, his pulse was cutting a few capers. 

Next day, however, he came again. The 
night’s rest had soothed him, and he was 
found to be perfectly normal. 


ANOTHER man with a rapid pulse said 
his wifé had been sick for three weeks, 
and he had been up with her at night. 
Three times the examiner found a slightly 
fast pulse and high blood pressure, but on 
the fourth all was well. Several weeks 
had elapsed between the third and fourth 
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examination: during that time his wife 
had recovered and he had caught up with 
his rest. 

Women are among our most satisfac- 
tory applicants. They generally take 
better care of themselves than men do; 
and, as a rule, they are more calm under 
examination. They are accustomed to 
waiting upon sick people, accustomed to 
pains and minor ills, so do not think some 
terrible disease is always chasing them. 

Lawyers are the most particular people 
I have ever dealt with. They want to 
know the significance of each question we 
ask; and sometimes they 
argue with us when we turn 
down their application. 


I HAD a queer experience 
several months ago with a 
leading attorney from one of 
-the Southern states. He had 
applied for a policy, but it 
was held up on the ground 
that he had been rejected 
on a previous occasion. He 
denied ever having asked for 
life insurance, got mad about 
it, and on his next trip to 
New York came into the 
home office to see what the 
trouble was. 

“You have me mixed up 
with somebody else,” he 
said. ‘I’ve never even been 
examined for insurance! So 
how could I have been 
turned down?” 

I had his papers on my 
desk, and showed him a med- 
ical form he had signed years 
before; and, as he was a good 
lawyer, he recognized evi- 
dence when he saw it. 

“That’s my signature,” he 
admitted, all the wind gone 
out of his sails. ‘But I'll 
swear I had forgotten all 
about it.” 

Asking personal questions 
often gets an examiner into 
a situation that calls for 
diplomacy. I was sitting here 
in my office one day when ] 
heard a great commotion in 
the hall. Going out to see 
what was happening, ] 
found myself in the midst of 
an excited group. The ap- 
plicant was protesting loudly, the exam- 
ining physician was explaining, the agent 
who had “written him” was arguing, and 
our chief clerk was slipping in a word 
when occasion offered. I told the visitor ] 
was the medical director, and suggested 
that he come into my office and tell me 
what had happened. 

“You people here asked me,” he said. 
“whether I expect to change my business. 
or take a trip. That’s none of your busi- 
ness. Can’t I go visiting without telling 
the world about it?” 

“Wait a minute!” I broke in. “That 
question ought not to make you mad. All 
we want to know is whether you intend 
to make a trip into the tropics. If you do, 
we must charge a higher rate for your 
insurance. The torrid zone, you know, 
isn’t a very healthy place.” 

“Oh, is that all?” he said. “Well, I 
don’t mind telling you that I’m not—not 
if I can help it!” (Continued on page 148) 


I Have Seen Miracles In 


My Own Back Yard 


For more than sixty years I have been watching the birds that live in trees, the 
insects that live in earth and air, and the climbing plants that know how to 
find the nearest thing to climb—All have told me wonderful stories 
and have given me a good time without charging me a cent 


By Charles A. David 


Y INTRODUCTION to Na- 

ture and her wonders was 

when, as a barefoot boy, I 

lay flat on my stomach, out 

on the front walk, stirring 
with a straw in one of those queer little 
conical pits which one often sees in sandy 
places. As I stirred, I crooned the age- 
old couplet: 


“ Doodle! d-o-0-o-dle, come out of your hole, 
And I will give you bread and butter!” 


Presently a curious little drab object 
about the size of a cantaloupe seed, and 
shaped something like a tennis racket, 
would emerge slowly from the bottom of 
the pit—and that was the “doodle.” 
You might look in vain for the word in your 
dictionary, for in most of them the small 
creature ıs listed only 
as “ant-lion.” I am 
glad we did not know 
that, for the chant 
would not have had 
the right sound if we 
had sung: 


“Ant-lion! ant-lion, 
come out of your hole!” 


And the doodle would 
never have known 
that we were calling f 
him. To the children | 
who wallow in the 
sand and stir the 
funny little pits, he 
will always be just 
plain “doodle,” no 
matter what the books 


Saye 
We did not know 
then, and cared less, 
how it happened that 
he was living in the 
dry, hot sand. We did not know what 
became of him in the winter, or who his 
folks were. Years later, I learned that he 
was the ugly son of a beautiful dragonfly 
mother—with big, shining eyes, a long, 
jointed body, and wings of lustrous gauze 
—and that he hatched from the egg she 
left in the sand. When I found that he dug 
that wonderful pit all by himself, by turn- 
ing around and around, using his tail as a 
pivot, and that he flipped all that sand, 
grain by grain, from the top of his head, 
my respect and admiration for him in- 
creased. 

His life history reads like a fairy tale, 
nd is quite as interesting as that of the 
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great Napoleon. In fact, some of his char- 
acteristics are not unlike those of the 
hero of Austerlitz. 

Doodle days recall exciting hunts under 
the oaks for the little pink, yellow, and 
red apples that dropped down ahead of the 
acorns, and which we children knew as 
“ink-balls.” We were blissfully ignorant 
of the fact that the right name for them 
was oak-galls, and that they were the re- 
sult of the activities of a tiny moth, who 
first made a puncture in the bark near the 
end of a twig, packed an egg in the open- 
ing, and then injected a drop of corrosive 
acid in the wound. The poison seared the 
adjacent parts, interrupted the natural 
flow of the sap, and caused a swelling that 
later became the “ink-ball.” 

The egg in the center hatched out a 
little white grub chat fed on the surround- 
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ing tissue and, the next spring, cut its 
way out, a perfect moth, just like the one 
that had punctured the twig and then 
poisoned it. 

These little apples that grew on oaks 
were valuable to us, because they con- 
tained a juice that tasted like a cross 
between a dill-pickle and a green per- 
simmon, and was pink, yellow, or red, 
according to the color of the ball. A 
sharpened stick thrust into the ball made 


a splendid pen or brush, with which we. 


scrawled our first letters, and painted 
animals the like of which Landseer never 
dreamed. 

In those early years I soaked up stray 


bits of what I have found out since was 
natural history. I did it with as little 
effort as a sponge soaking up water, not 
once realizing hat I was storing up in- 
formation—frst-hand information too— 
that would give me something worth 
while to think about in after years. 

I was intensely interested in everything 
that had life, from a flea to a flock of 
sheep; and I had the feeling that all of 
them were more or less kin-folks of mine. 
This feeling did not increase my popular- 
ity at home! In fact, it sometimes got me 
into trouble. 

I recall how I shocked the family at 
dinner one day by absent-mindedly pull- 
ing something out of my pocket and 
placing it beside my plate. It resembled a 

raided wad of dk brown spaghetti, 
with an aroma foreign to that of the violet 
or rose. To my dis- 
may, I saw, when it 
was too late, that the 
mass consisted of the 
tangled remains of 
earthworms thar. I 

ad put in my pocket 
several days before 
and forgotten all 
about. 


UT the shock I 

gave the family 
wasnothing compared 
with the shocks a cer- 
tain member of the 
family gave me after 
the dessert had been 
served. 

So it is not to be 
wondered at that the 
home folks were not 
enthusiastic over my 
researches. To them, 
_ as to most people 
who are not specially interested in such 
things, the most gorgeous caterpillars and 
the shiniest beetles were nothing but 
“nasty worms” and “horrid bugs.” I 
think it was at this stage of my investi- 
gations that I stumbled upon something 
that at least was very unusual, if it was 
not entirely new. 

One day, while exploring the fragrant 
recesses of a compost heap back of the 
barn, I uneaeched -s a number of black- 
headed grubs, which in some curious way 
seemed to be going to seed. Some had 
only a swollen hump on the back where 
the head joined the y; others in 2 


more advanced state showed a sprout 


art 
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growing straight up in the air; while still 
others were crawling about with what 
looked like perfectly good mushrooms 
held stiffly over their heads, for all the 
world like long-handled parasols. As the 
fungous phan developed, the body of the 
nib seemed to get smaller and smaller. 
n some cases, it had entirely disappeared, 
as if it had been drawn up and absorbed 
by the mushroom, or whatever it was. 


[E WAS the most amazing thing I had 
ever seen. Naturally, I was wildly ex- 
cited over my discovery and hastened 
home with a pocketful of assorted speci- 
mens. But no one would even look at my 
collection, and I was told to “take the 
things out of the house.” It seemed very 
strange to me that everybody was not 
interested in them, but they were not. 

I never forgot that red-letter day when 


a journey through wonderland. 

But I did not have to go to 
the woods to see the wonders I 
shall tell you about, for most of 
them happened right in my own 
yard in a typical small Southern 
city, where for many years I ran 
a “general store.” Even if I had 
never gone beyond the limits of 
the fence that marked the 
boundaries of this old-time 
spacious place, I’m sure that I 
should have discovered miracles 
a-plenty. All my life that yard 
has been my recreation ground, 
my “field of study;” for when I 
was but one year old my parents 
moved into the old home that 
stands in the middle of it, and 
until recently I had never lived 
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Mr. Catbird in one of his devilish moods. 
He is a regular Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


under any other roof than that. 

Yet there was nothing remark- 
able about that yard except that 
it was larger than most others, 
and perhaps I let it grow up 
thicker than a landscape gar- 
dener would have approved. But 
the birds and other creatures of 
nature seemed to like it that 
way, and so I liked it too. 

ic always surprises me that 
many people get nothing out of 
a ramble over the fields except 
exercise; and that they can 
spend a week in the country and 
bring back nothing but a mem- 
ory of the taste of fried chicken 
and buttermilk. 
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‘Aw, Honey! I was only joking!” says young Mr. 
Woodpecker to the missus, whose feelings he has hurt 


l saw mushrooms walking around with 
white grubs for roots; and in after years I 
occasionally mentioned the strange phe- 
nomenon to certain very close friends. 
None of them said much, but I could see 
that they had their doubts. They in- 
variably regarded me with the same 
kind oflook that Baron Munchausen 
must have been familiar with in his 
ay. 

As time went on, I got hold of 
books on nature subjects; and I al- 
ways looked to see if it mentioned 
anything along the line in which ] 
was interested, and which I was 
anxious to prove. Finding nothing, ] 
began to wonder if maybe I had not 
dreamed the whole thing. 

Then one day I ran across a book 
that actually had photographs of 
mushrooms growing out of the backs 
of grubs! It seems that the seeds, or 
spores of this particular fungus some- 
how find lodgment in the crease be- 
tween the head and body of the grub. 
Under favorable conditions, it pro- 
ceeds to grow, feeds on the tissue of 
the grub, and finally absorbs it. So I 
was not mistaken after all; and I can 
now tell the story with a better grace. 


Nature has never ceased to offer y 


her mysteries and her miracles; and 
the older I get, the thicker they come. 
A walk through the woods or even 
through a city park is still to me 


THAT you happen to live in a 
city is no reason why you 
should get out of touch with Na- 
ture. In fact, you cannot get 
away from her, as she is every- 
where in some form or other. You 
stub your toe on an uneven place 
in the pavement, and wonder why 
the job was so badly done. The chances 
are that the root of a shade tree is under 
the concrete, exerting a lifting power that 
would make the motor of a seven-passen- 
ger touring car ashamed of itself. The 
root may not be as big as vour arm; but as 
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. “Snake! Snake!’ yelled the Bluejay, when he 
saw the garden hose writhing through the grass 


it grows it must have room; and it winds 
up by tilting the solid mass of concrete— 
a feat that does not seem possible. 
Speaking of a tree naturally leads one 
to think of the birds, with which I have 
always neighbored in the most intimate 
and friendly fashion. Of all the birds ] 
have known, and I have met most of the 
commoner sort, I think I get more whole- 
some entertainment, and reflections of 
human nature, from that pompadoured 
rascal, the bluejay, than from any of the 
others. If there is a dyed-in-the-wool, 
bred-in-the-bone optimist on the face of 
the earth, it must be this same ; 


Mr. Bluejay, full of sass, 
In them Baseball clothes of his, 
Sportin’ round the orchard jes’ 
Like he owned the premises. 


Nothing fazes him. Nothing in the 
way of discomfort can still his Babbling 
spirits. All kinds of weather are the 
same to him; and on the bleakest winter 
days, when the squirrels are pulling the 
bedclothes a little higher, aod when the 
other feathered folks are shivering in the 
evergreens, the bluejay is just as debonair, 
and his laugh as rollicking: as if the land 
were bathed in sunshine and every twig 
bending under its load of berries. 
Though the ground, his only chance 
for a lunch, may be locked unde: 
snow and sleet, he jauntily flicks 
the ice from his tail, buckles his beh 
a little tighter, and shouts his ap- 
proval of things in general. 

There is no doubt that he has a 
sense of humor, and it is equally cer- 
tain that he is a gifted liar. The fact 
is, you cannot be more than hal! 
he says; and as he is always talkine. 
the debit side of his ledger must be a 
dark page indeed. 


ONE day I hearda jay makingate- 
rible racket in a magnolia near m» 
house, and, supposing he had found « 
stranded owl, I went out to invest) 
gate. There he was, see-sawing uj 
and down on the lowest branch. 
screaming “Snake! Snake!” at th: 
top of his voice, and every now ani 
then flying down. as if to attach 
something in the grass. By thm 
time, jays were arriving from every 
direction, eager to join the mob and 
take part in the lynching. 

I discovered chat all this uproar 
was over a garden hose that had been 
there all the (Continued on page 12 


“Now, ki-kindly put ’em up!” 


Once Aboard the Marietta 


The story of an unintentional kidnapping 
By Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


HE prospective young lawyer 

whom the ancients around the 

courthouse called the red-headed 

Shannon boy watched litigation 

with a professional interest leav- 
ened and enlivened by a friendly amuse- 
ment. This he could not help, because 
of perversely whimsical quirks among 
his various ingredients. Offcially, he was 
a deputy sheriff. 

Judge McKittrick was fretted on a cer- 
tain litigious afternoon. The surf at Silver 
Strand, seventy miles up the southern Cali- 
fornia coast, was purring caressingly in 
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the magisterial ears; and his thoughts, 
clustered about the annual contest in 
long-distance surf casting. 

he judge was ‘stoutly resolved to 
bring home the trophy this year, but he 
needed practice. He was taking the night 
train to join his family at the hotel there 
and put in one day on the beach getting 
back his old form. 

Meanwhile, the defendant in the last 
case had particularly exasperated him. 
This defendant, Hickman, had sustained 
judgment for damages in an automobile 
smash-up, and it had looked as though he 


were judgment proof, until someone 
remembered that Hickman owned a 
trailer, “one of those half-houses, half- 
tents on wheels to pull along behind his 
car when him and Mrs. Hien go 
camping.” At the moment it, also, was 
at Silver Strand, where Hickman had 
taken it for the fishing season. 

“Good!” boomed His Honor, and called 
the red-headed Shannon boy to him. 
“Young man,” he proceeded, transfixing 
the blue eyes of the young deputy witha 
legal glare, “the writ of execution in this 
case will be handed over to you by the 
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clerk, and, young man, I wish to impress 
upon you, personally, that you are to get 
that trailer. 

“Te is clear that this defendant Hick- 
man has something up his sleeve.” You 
must therefore be on your guard against 
trickery. You are to brook no interfer- 
ence whatever. Should there be such, 
you will place the offending person or 

rsons under arrest, and bring them 
Pefore this court. I venture to predict,” 
breathed His Honor, contemplating the 
defendant Hickman with a dour eye, 
“that I can find a way to make them 
smart for it.” 


ARMED with the writ of execution, the 
young deputy sheriff set out shortly 
after nightfall on his mission. He had a 
hunch of something cock-eyed, and was 
happy. Scudding northward by the coast 
route in his little process-serving runabout 
he could hear the swish of the Pacific. 
There was a detour, naturally, and it was 
past midnight when he sighted the hotel 
at Silver Strand. 

He was approaching on foot along the 
driveway when abruptly the trail of the 
trailer ended. No mistaking the contrap- 
tion—half-tent, half-bungalow, on flivver 
wheels; canvas-awning sides striped or- 
ange and lavender, peaked roof thatched 
with sun-dried leaves of the fan palm. 
And, in honor of the defendant Hick- 
man’s home town back East in Ohio, there 
was the name, “ Marietta,” lettered in blue 
across the canvas front. 

Tom was careful to provoke no raucous 
snorts from his runabout, called ‘The 
Bug.” as he backed it into the hotel 
grounds and hitched it to the Marietta 
with a tow line he had brought for the 
purpose. Lumberingly at the end of the 
shortened cable, the trailer trailed. 

Everything worked as smoothly as 
oiled pistons. The uneventful. ease of it 
made the Shannon boy superstitious. 
Opposition would have accorded more 
nearly with natural laws. And then, 
most queerly, without warning, the hard- 

ulling heele runabout leaped forward. 
om jammed the brakes hard, glancing 
behind him. The trailer was a dimly 
receding shape, and stationary. The tow 
line was flowing in his wake. He got 
down and examined the severed end. 

Strand by strand the manila rope had 
been hacked through with a knife. But 
the trailer bulked dark, silent, and non- 
committal. He jumped into the runabout 
and started backing toward the mysteri- 
ous hulk, and then, precisely as though 
somebody had turned up a wick, a soft 
glow bathed the world. fe came from the 
trailer, which was now cozily alight. But 
the silhouette of any human being within 
would have been cast on the luminous 
canvas walls, and there was none. 

“Spooky!” muttered Tom. 

Backing the runabout to within five 
feet, he dismounted, crouched low, gained 
the sill of the trailer and pulled aside the 
canvas flap. The light was from a large 
gasolene lamp. But there was no living 
creature visible in the interior. Wait, 
though! That couch had been slept on re- 
cently.. An army blanket and the clean 
white upper sheet were thrown back, and 
the pee lay on the floor—evidences of 
an abrupt awakening. aor 
The deputy sheni grinned reflectively. 
He had been carrying a passenger then; 


carrying one away asleep. And on awak- 
ening the person hadn't waited for his 
clothes: breeches, puttees, and such were 
a jumble on a wicker arm chair. 

' But now upon the night’s fragrance 
of sage and broom and upon the tang of 
salt sea air there came a breath of violets, 
subtle as the caress of a zephyr, and close 
behind him he heard a muffled command: 

“Now, ki-kindly put ’em up!” 

Intimately, confidentially, as of one 
who gives good advice, the softly trench- 
ant words fell upon his ear. And intimacy 
there certainly was in the significant 
pressure of a round and tubular some- 
thing against the small of his back. He 
put them up. 

“Mind—not shooting yet?” he ven- 
tured. “I want to tum round.” 

There was no reply, and slowly he 
faced round. He looked down his nose; 
the long barrel of the thing had the gleam 
of polished nickel. And the hand that 
held it was a milky white; also, wrist and 
forearm, thrust from the folds of a cloak. 
Then the face, dim and elfin-like— By 
their clothes on a chair you may not 
know them. He had carted off a girl! 

“ Snickerdoodles!” he softly murmured. 

“Whar’s that?” demanded the shadowy 
cloaked figure. 

“Oh, nothing. It’s a—law term.” 

“Indeed,” she sniffed, and screwed her 
weapon a little deeper into the cushion 
of flesh over his floating ribs. ‘‘There’ll 
be law for you, I promise. A sweet state 


- of affairs—when a person can’t wake up 


without finding herself being hauled 
away, house and all, over the landscape!” 

“How would I know you were in it?” 

“If I hadn’t been sleeping like a board— 
Still, you will now tie your ropes to 
Marietta’s other end and haul us back 
again. Quickly too, or—” 

“I wish you’d stop gouging that cannon 
into me. You know, I suppose, that this 
trailer has passed into the possession of 
the court.” 

“Court, court? And what court, may 
T ask?” 

“Judge McKittrick’s court.” 


THE vague elfin face under tumbled 
dark locks was faintly limned, but the 
slenderly sheathed figure seemed to relax 
in a scornful mirth. 

“Oh, pooh!” she laughed. “Then you 
—I’ve heard of you—you are the boy 
sheriff.” 

“And you—” He hesitated. Voice 
and figure—she was undoubtedly young. 
“No,” he concluded, “you could hardly 
be Mrs. Hickman.” 

This she greeted with derision. ‘Oh, 
could I not?” 

“Miss Hickman, then. Your father 
might easily have a daughter.” 

“Dear me!” cried the starlit nymph on 
a rippling wave of laughter. “Yes, that 
is very possible.” 

“But not of any consequence. Legally, 
so far as my business with you goes, you 
are Jane Doe, and under arrest for resist- 
ing an officer.” 

“Under . . . arrest?” She poked him 
again with her trusty weapon. “Now, 
hurry with the rope, as I told you... . 
What’s that you say?” 

Tom repeated: «Y said, ‘You can shoot 
when ready.” 

. She straightened regally, a shadowy 
little melodrama: queen. - 
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_ “I—P Il pull this trigger.” 

“Pull,” Re said, and laughed. 

For a moment she was ngid, breathing 
fiercely. He lowered his arms indiffer- 
ently, and then she broke. 

“You are horrid!” she cried. “With a 
pistol pointing straight at you—” 

“Ts it a pistol?” he asked, and at that 
supreme taunt she dashed the thing from 
her. It struck the pavement with a hol- 
low tinkling clatter. He stooped and 
picked it up—the bright tin handle 

roken off a stewpan. 

_“As long as I live—” she began, bur 
disdained to complete the imprecation. 
Instead she bolted past him, and sprang 
aboard the trailer. The canvas fell into 

lace behind her, and almost at once the 
ight went out. He blinked in the new 
darkness of the world. Starlight and faint 
pume and the mystery of woman! 

ce again he headed for town. 

It was slow going, the Bug not bein 
powered for a tugboat. Day broke, and 
they had not reached the detour. The 
lady of the van had given no more trouble, 
but he had a lively expectation of possi- 
bilities. The sun rose higher over the 
hazy, billowing foothills. Suddenly a 
blare of syncopation jigsawed the perfect 
calm. So the girl had a phonograph in 
there. Then a man’s heavy voice broke 
in on the jazz. 


“ Dea Hey, Madge! If you hear 
me, —” 

There the voice was chopped off. The 
canvas flaps had been tied back and the 
side curtains rolled up, and in the van 
Tom saw the girl, brightly, crisply, and 
demurely attired in gingham, srtting at 
the small table in front of the silenced 
instrument. But she had receivers over 
her ears, and Tom perceived that the 
instrument was not a phonograph at all, 
but a radio set, with an indoor aerial. 

The girl had switched off the loud- 
speaker and was listening in with the 
head ’phones. Her profile, which was a 
delicately turned profile with peach bloom 
in the tanned cheeks, bore an expression 
of rapt interest. But why had she shut off 
the loud-speaker? What was that man’s 
voice saying to her? After a moment she 
laughed delightedly and twitched off the 
headpiece. 

“Oh, good morning, Sheriff.” The 
tremendous indignation of the night be- 
fore had vanished. But Tom Shannon 
had his doubts. 

“Who was that sending?” he demanded. 

“Only the Silver Strand Hotel. We've 

ot into the habit of dancing there at 
Breakfast; and after being shanghaied off 
here, and kind o’ lonesome, I thought I’d 
tune in. You don’t object, do you?” she 
asked. 

But he was still dubious. “Tell me. 
you can’t send with it, can you?” 

“Of course not, and the luckier fo 
you.” 

She was an exciting piece, not in the 
least inspiring confidence. That gingham 
was what he’d heard called a Sassy Jane. 
and with Jane Doe in it, it was. There 
were slashed pockets with absurd big but- 
tons on the piping, and when she thrust 
her hands into the pockets and cocked 
her head at Tom and sorrowfully con- 
templated him, he had an intuition that 
the deputy sheriff business was being un- 
fairly complicated. 
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“See here,” he said hopefully, “won’t 
they be uneasy about you, back at the 
hotel? I can get the first likely car pass- 
ing to give you a lift back.” 

She fe ned to ponder. “No-o, I think 
I'll stick by the ship.” 

“You'll get hungry.” 

“Am!” she confessed. “But there’s 
heaps in the larder. Going to start break- 
fast now.” 

He returned to- his car, which he had 
stocked with provisions. “Let me give 
you some rolls, then.” He tossed her a 
paper sack of them. f 

‘It’suptothe county to feed prisoners,” 
he explained. 


HE GOT under way again. Once past 
the detour, he meant to stop and heat 
a little coffee for his own breakfast. But 
midway along the detour, the gallant little 
runabout balked in the deep sand. Anda 
lusty dinner bell rang. 

‘Breakfast!’ Miss Doe blithely called. 

“Looks like I'll have to wait till a 
battleship comes alongside to pull me out 
of the sand,” Tom remarked to his hostess 
as they sat at the delectable repast. 

“So you’ve met Dad,” said the girl. 

“You would think so, Miss Hickman, 
seeing that I pretty nearly had to take 
him to jail yesterday. The way he riled 
Judge McKittrick—” 

She gazed, bemused, out upon the beau- 
tiful morning. 

“And does Judge McKitterick rile so 


gorgeously?” she murmured. 
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“Its better than ’most any other 


scenery you could mention.” 

“Would you look” she cried. ‘‘There 
comes a car now that you might com- 
mandeer.” 

It was a long touring car that heaved 
and pitched, making heavy weather of 
ruts and stubble, then struck the sand. 
In a cloud of dust, it came to a stop. The 
driver’s figure was encumbered by high 

‘p boots, a sou’wester shaded his counte- 
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nance, and he wore an old woolen shirt 
with sleeves rolled up and open at the 
neck. He would have done wonderfully 
in a Cape Cod drama of honest fisher-folk; 
but Tom Shannon’s first glance pene- 
trated the disguise. 

“ Judge McKittrick!” 

But the girl beat that. She beat it a 
thousand miles. “Dear, darling Daddy!” 
she squealed. 

It was one grand upheaval of preconcep- 
tions. Tom Shannon held on to what was 
left of the universe while the débris came 
down. 

There were explosive fragments of 
explanation: Judge McKittrick had ar- 
rived the night before at the Silver 
Strand Hotel, had turned in without 
rousing Mrs. McKittrick, had risen in 
the morning and dressed for fishing, 
leaving Mrs. McKittrick still asleep. But 
down tn the dining-room— 

“They told me, Madge,” he now in- 
formed the late Miss Doe, “they told me— 
some of that naked crowd in one-pieces 
dancing round the tables—that you’d 
bought a trailer—” 


“Indeed I did, Daddy. And such a 


bargain! Now we can go anywhere and 
not have to stick around old hotels.” 

“They told me you were trying it out, 
sleeping in it, and running its fool radio 
set for hours at a time, and that the 
whole shebang, with you in it, had van- 
ished during the night. Soon as I heard—” 

“Yes, Daddy, I’ve been expecting 
you.” There was a play of eyes and lashes 
flicking a glance Pos Shannon’s way. 
“I got your wireless.” 


“It’s fits you'll get from your mother. 
Now you'll come back with me. You’ve 
spoiled enough of my day.” 

“But, Daddy, I can’t. I’m in the cus- 
tody of the sheriff.” 

The judge looked at Tom. He con- 
sciously became aware of Tom for the 
first time. “What fool blunder, sir—” 

There he floundered, and turned again 
to his daughter. “Who, in blazes, did you 
buy this trailer from?” 

‘From a Mr. Hickman, Daddy, day 
before yesterday. And he was such a love 
about selling.” 


(THE judge took it pretty hard. He had 
not cared so enormously for the de- 
fendant Hickman to start with. “‘The un- 
conscionable rapscallion!” he pronounced 
almost reverently. “But, look here, sir!” 


It was Tom Shannon’s turn again. “ Look 
you here, there was no call for you to 
attach my daughter too.” 

“But he didn’t know,” Daughter in- 
terrupted. “I was sleeping so sound! 
after aquaplaning all the A Bemis wi 
Delbert and‘ the crowd—” 

“No matter. Now you come with me.” 

“But how can I? I am under arrest.” 

“Nonsense! Tom will follow with your 
trailer.” E 
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“Oh, will he?” the girl cried happily, 
and turned to Tom. “Will you really, 
Officer?” she pleaded. She was a picture. 
She was a perfect copy of a_judge’s 
daughter having the time of her life. 

Tom smiled, and the red-headed Shan- 
non boy was host to several devils of his 
own. “I don’t see how I can, sir,” he said 
= the judge. “As an officer of the court, 


“Tut, tut,” said the judge. “If it’s the 
writ of execution that’s bothering you, 
my boy, you now know that this trailer 
was not the defendant’s property at the 
time the judgment was rendered.” 

“In that case, sir,” questioned Tom, 
drawing enthusiastically on his night- 
school law, “ wouldn’t a third-party claim 


have to be filed?” 


a 
“You confounded cub shyster!” the™ 


judge now definitely exploded. “You haul 
this'trailer back at once!” 

Tom gloomily shook his head. “I’m 
sorry, fae! ’m terribly sorry. Pd 
rather cut off an arm—almost anybody’s 
arm—than do this.” i 

“Do' what?” asked the judge doubt- 
fully, staring at him. 

_ “Put you under arrest, sir, for interfer- 
ing with an officer. Court’s instructions, 
sir, which I dare'not disobey. You will, I 
trust, come along with me in an orderly—” - 


“What? You propose to bring me 

efore myself?” 

“I was left no discretion in the matter, 
sir. And you promised to make them, 
that is, yourself, smart, sir.” 

“Czsar’s ghost!” breathed the judge. 

“Im afraid, Daddy, we’re pinched 
proper,” said Daughter. 

et the officer was not exactly satis- 
fied with her sweet compliance; it filled 
him with vague qualms. He pulled out 


of the sand though, using the judge’s car 


and an extra tow line with which the 
trailer was equipped. Then, once more 
on the paved highway, his heart softened. 
He would let poor Tadke McKittrick go 
back to his fishing. 

“And mind you, Judge, you won’t 
mention this to the court. You know how 
severe His Honor is. I might get into 
trouble.” 

A wry smile twitched the judge’s lips. 
“But Madge?” he asked. 

“Miss Doe,” said Tom, “remains with 
me in lieu of bail.” 

“Or as a hostage,” Madge herself sug- 
gested. 


‘You confounded cub shyster!’’ the judge now defi- 
nitely exploded. ‘‘ You haul this trailer back at once!’ 
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“Remember, Judge, you deliver your- 
self back into custody this evening or 
—you'll have to issue a bench warrant for 
yourself.” 

The judge gave his parole. The surf at 
Silver Strand was murmuring dulcet 
siren calls. They bade him au revoir. 

At noon they ate lunch in the runa- 
bout, still traveling. The sturdy little 
Bug with its tow couldn’t be hurried. 

After a while the girl grew pensive, 
eyes dreamy. It would be mischief brew- 


ing; but when she stretched her arms and 
yawned and thought she’d go back to the 
Maceda: the deputy sheriff could not 
object. And possibly she really did retire 
for a nap. She let down the trailer’s side 
curtains, front flaps, and presumably the 
rear ones. And all was well until dusk, 
when a triple honk aft announced the 
judge’s return. 

is Honor was not alone. He was not 
driving. He was not even magisterial. 
His function and his atmosphere were 
absorbed by a resolute little old lady. 
The judge was no longer, so to speak, 
mucho any. (Continued on page 154) 


A Great Store That Was Started 
With $300—And an Idea 


Jesse I. Straus, president of R. H. Macy and Company, tells how a big mer- 
cantile business in New York was built up on the simple idea of a 
whaling captain, that people would recognize the advantages 
of buying strictly for cash—Stories and facts about 
human nature in a busy retail store 


N AN early spring afternoon I 
stood at a busy Broadway cor- 
ner watching the people who 
surged in pall oit of the largest 
New York department store. 

Crowds of shoppers are always a fasci- 
nating study; but here was something 
unique—a multitude of shoppers all pre- 
pared to pay cash. 

This big store 
deals with no other 
class of customers. 
It is not only the 
largest store of its 
kind in New York, 
but is second in the 
United States in the 
amount of annual 
business. Yet not 
even the wife of the 
store’s president, or 
the wife of the Pres- 
ident of the United 
States, may buy so 
much as a paper of 
pins here, without 
immediately paying 
for it. Those who 
wish to shop here 
without cash or 
checks must carry a 
deposit in the store’s 
banking depart- 
ment. 

My interest was 
aroused; and the fol- 
lowing forenoon I 
was back at that 
store with a letter of 
introduction to the 
president of the 
company, Mr. Jesse 
Isidor Straus. 

A tall, slender 
greyhound-like man 
is Jesse Isidor 
Straus. Quiet, attentive, courteous, he 
rarely speaks until spoken to, and dotes on 
keeping in the background. Most of the 
store’s thousands of customers never have 
heard of him. They know his store only 
as ““Macy’s.” 

I inquired why it is that he and other 
members of his family, which has lon 
controlled this great institution, shoul 
have kept so completely out of the picture. 

“Surely,” he replied, “a big “business 
enterprise ought to have character; and 
this character, if it is to endure perma- 
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York City. 


he went to Macy's. 


By Fred C. Kelly 


nently, must not be dependent upon the 
personality or name of the individual who 
happens to be at the head of the business 
at a particular time. Macy’s has survived 
ten or twelve retirements and deaths, and 
still goes on under the same name, with 
the same general policy and reputation.” 

Mr. Straus went on to tell me a little 
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Jesse I. Straus is president of R. H. Macy and Company, Inc., in New 


He was born in New York in 1872. Upon his graduation 
from Harvard University, in 1893, he was several months a bank clerk, 
and then spent three years in a Brooklyn department store, after which 
He is vice president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, and a director of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, as well as of several insurance companies 


about the founding of this store by Row- 
land H. Macy, a New Bedford whaling 
captain, with an original capital of less 
than three hundred dollars. Macy, a 
young man in his thirties, had given up 
the sea in order to be with his family. He 
went to New York without much mer- 
cantile experience or capital; but he did 
have an idea. 


He believed that in a great city there’ 


must be a multitude of people who would 
be willing to pay cash, provided this 
would mean lower prices; and who would 


a 


4 


_ tance, and two sons of 


be glad to deal where all customers must 
ay exactly the same for the same article. 
n the old days nearly every retail trans- 
action was a haggle over price, after the 
Oriental fashion. Instead of the selling 
price being plainly marked on an article, 
only the cost was indicated, by secret 
symbols; and it was the duty of the sales- 
man to get as much 
more as he could. 
Macy opened his 
modest little New 
York Store on Sixth 
Avenue, between 
Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth streets, 
and announced that 
he would sell mer- 
chandise at one price 
to all, with no dis- 
counts to anyone; 
and that he would 
not only sell for cash 
but would buy for 
cash. 


[p IS interesting to 
note one minor in- 
novation. Those 
were the days before 
cash registers or 
pneumatic cash 
tubes; and Macy 
adopted a plan to 
remove temptation 
from his clerks to 
juggle prices. He 
marked his goods, 
not in round sums 
but with such prices 
as $1.99 or $2.49—a 
system still in use 
and commonly sup- 
posed to be for the 
purpose of making 
prices look lower, 
However, Macy’s purpose was to make it 
necessary for the clerk to go to the cash- 
ier’s desk for change, so that the transac- 
tion would be recorded. Although he 
has now been dead more than forty-five 
years, his policies still persist. Š 
In the early days of the store, one Laz- 
arus Straus rented part of the basement 
from Macy for the sale of crockery. This 
little store-within-a-store poe in impor- 
; i : azarus Straus 
went into the business with their father. 
These sons, Isidor and Nathan, later be- 
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came the owners of Macy’s. Isidor and 
his wife were on the ill-fated “Titanic;” 
and the wonderful devotion of those two, 
who preferred drowning to separation, 
made the name imperishable. The three 
brothers who now own and conduct 
Macy’s are sons of that heroic couple. 

“The corner stone of our business,” Mr. 
Straus told me, “is buying and selling for 
cash. Since the store opened, sixty-five 
years ago, we never have had a single 
charge account. The story is told that in 
the early days a friend of Mr. Macy’s 
asked to be trusted until the next day. 
Mr. Macy told him that there was an in- 
flexible rule against charge accounts; but 
he took out his pocketbook and offered to 
lend his friend the money. He was willing 
to do personally what the store could not 
do. 

“If you were suddenly to let down the 
bars and give credit on the same basis as 
other stores, wouldn’t you get a good many 
new customers?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied, 
with a smile; “but we should 
doubtless /ose a vast num- 
ber of old ones, who believe 
with us that a store can do 
better by its customers when 
it sells for cash, and conse- 
quently is able to buy for 
cash. 


“Ņ\ZOU must understand,” 
he added, “that, while 


is to have a policy, to know what that 
policy is, and to stick to it. 

“The popular notion is that the chief 
losses to a merchant are from bad debts— 
from selling for credit and not being able 
to collect the money. That is the least of 
the difficulties. Such losses are usually 
less than one per cent. But a customer 
having a charge account is likely to bu 
more carelessly than one paying cash. If 
an article isn’t quite what he wants, he 
says to himself, ‘Oh, well, I'll have it sent 
home anyhow, and if I decide I don’t want 
it, I can have it returned.’ A woman fre- 

uently has similar articles sent home 
rom two or three stores where she has 
cHarge accounts, knowing that she can 
keep only one. 

“All this delivering and bringing back 
costs money. So does the wear and tear 
on the article thus carted back and forth. 
Nor is that all. While an article is out on 
approval at the home of a customer, who 


Do You Spend Your Dollar 


Before It’s Earned? 


s E NEED more families in this 
country,” says Mr. Straus, “who 


ference in the stock handled by a store 
selling for cash, as compared with one 
where credit is the rule. At Macy’s, for 
example, it was found that it didn’t pay 
to handle pianos, not for cash. The 
could sell a few, of course, but not enoug 
to justify giving up the floor space which a 
stock of pianos would occupy. For years, 
the idea of paying for a piano by easy in- 
stalments has been so drummed into 
people’s heads that the average piano pur- 
chaser can’t quite reconcile himself to a 
cash piano transaction. 

Yet Macy’s sells motor launches that 
cost far more than an ordinary piano. But 
the man who buys a motor launch is an 
entirely different type from the average 
piano customer. He knows the launch ts 
a luxury, and that it should not be bought 
by anybody not prepared to pay for it 
promptly. 

The piano, while also a luxury, is looked 
upon in many homes almost as a necessity. 

One might think that fur- 
niture would be too costly 
for cash transactions. Yet 
Macy’s has sold many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of 
household furniture to one 
customer at one time. Last 
year they sold an average of 
one grandfather clock a day. 
About half the furniture 

-sold is for new houses. 
Young folks buying furni- 
ture are most in evidence in 


we follow a cash policy, we 
are by no means of the opin- 
ion that it is the only good 
business policy. Credit, of 
course, has its place in busi- 
ness. Moreover, competi- 
tion is not limited merely to 
the question of price. There 
are many classes of con- 
sumers; and because we hap- 
pen to aim at one class it 
does not follow that another 
merchant might not succeed 
by meeting the wants of an 
entirely different class. 
“Consider the difference 
in the kind of appeal made 
by two stores: F e first, let 
us say, is on Fifth Avenue. 


It has elaborate and costly fixtures, offers 
for sale only the most exclusive articles, 


spend a.dollar after it is earned instead of 
before: People are constantly beset to be 
wasteful, extravagant, and to spend not 


only ahead of their earnings but beyond 
their capacity to meet their obligations. 
They are encouraged to pay more for an 
article than they can afford to, and to 
purchase articles they don’t need. This 
form of carelessness about money and ob- 
ligations is not only a bad thing for stores, 
but is even worse in its effect upon the 
lives of families.” 


may eventually send it back, it can’t be 


bought by another customer who might At 


the spring—probably be- 
cause there are more mar- 
: : : $ 
riages in the spring. 


EYEN for purchases run- 
ning into thousands of 
dollars, the customer some- 
times pays, not by check, 
but with actual money. 
However, the crispness of 
the. bills usually indicates 
that the money is fresh from 
the bank, presumably taken 
out for this very purpose. 
People nowadays, no mat- 
ter how prosperous the 

may be, rarely carry muc! 

money about with them, 
most of their purchases 


being paid for by check. 
s, staple groceries are profit- 


sold by exquisitely gowned women or 
smartly dressed men. It gives highly per- 
sonalized attention, knowing the name 
of the customer whenever possible, and 
making a study of his or her idiosyncrasies 
and special requirements. , 

“Now consider the other kind—maybe 
a chain grocery, a five-and-ten-cent store, 
ora Bell A store—and you have the 
two extremes. Some offer credit and easy 
payment plans. Some offer entertain- 
ment, prizes, gifts, or flatter a shopper 
about his family histo Others know 
nothing about you and seemingly care 
less, but offer you wares within the range 
of your ability to pay. Some give your 
money back weeks after your purchase; 
others, like Macy’s, make no refunds 
after seven days. 

“A few deliver in luxurious limousines, 
at others you must carry your purchases 
with you. Some ates RAR and varied 
assortment; others offer small choice. 
Surely there is no single road to success in 
retail distribution. The important thing 
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be exactly suited with it. 

“Then, of course, when a store does a 
credit business it must charge to its cost 
of operation the interest on-the money due 
from customers. 


OME years ago, as a convenience t 


customers, we opened a banking de- 


artment. A person may make a deposit and 
have articles charged against this account, 
instead of taking the money out of his 
pocket or writing a check. Thi i 
not invested in the business itself, but in 


quickly convertible securities; so that the 
entire amount now on deposit—roughly 
about three and one-half million dollars— 
could be paid out, if need be, within a day | 
he customer draws four per cent 
interest on the money thus left with us. ; 
At the time monthly bills would ordi- 


or two. 


narily be sent out, we send the customer a 


statement of the amount he has to his 


credit.” 
While human nature is the same the 


“world over, yet there must be a slight dif- 


1s money 1s 


able, but fresh fruits were abandoned be- 
cause they were not only perishable but 
were too bulky to be carried home. Sell- 
ing jewelry is profitable. Likewise, they 
find it pays, in good will, to handle theatre 
tickets, even at no more than box-office 
prices. It pays also to have a practice 
space, surrounded by nets, for selling 
golf clubs. 

Whether a store bids for cash or credit 
customers, the arrangement of the floor 
space must be mapped out with scientific 
or Gloves, stockings, and um- 

rellas must be fairly near the front door. 
Shoppers seeking these articles may not 
want anything else, and will be unwilling 
to walk through’ the’ store, or take an 
elevator, to reach them. ` 

Paradoxical as it may appear, a store 
must guard against too big a crowd. It 
advertises for crowds, but too many in the 
store at once would defeat the purpose of 
bringing them there, because it would be 
impossible for anybody to move about 
and get ‘waited (Continued on page 192) 


This Clown Has Made 
20,000,000 People Laugh 


Pete Mardo has been a circus funny man for more than 30 years, and 
describes the tricks that make a crowd howl with mirth—Men 
like rough-and-tumble stunts—Women, he says, have a 
better sense of humor; but all his clowning is “kid 
stuff,” because we are still kids at heart 


By Earl Chapin May 


NE day I sat in Clown alleg; of 
the Sparks Circus, while Pete 
Mardo rubbed clown white into 
his mobile face and told me 
what amuses “towners,” as the 
circus folks call us outsiders. 

“Tve seen some twenty million towners 
laugh during the thirty years I’ve clowned 
the show,” he told me. “They laugh at 
me for two main reasons: I do something 
that was funny to them years ago, when 
they were kids, or I surprise them into 
laughing.” 

He finished rubbing the mixture of 
lard, oxide of zinc, and tincture of benzoin 
into his cheeks, then paused long enough 
to say: 

“You remember how you and the rest 
of us kids used to laugh at Skinny Pallo 
with his knock knees, splay feet, bi 
hands, and elbows sticking out in al 
directions? And you know what a kidding 
we always gave Fat Adams, specially in 
swimming? And how we joshed Sorrel 
Top McGinnis, with his red hair sticking 
up like a plush mop? 

“Well, when I’m clowning in the big 
top, I’m just those kids grown up, with all 
their oddities exaggerated. And the folks 
in the audience are just the same kind of 


Pete Mardo of Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
traveled half a million miles in circus 
trains and parades since he took up 
clowning as a career thirty years ago 
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kids we played with—just the same kind 
at heart, whether they are six or sixty 
years old. Get me?” 

I nodded. 

“A clown will get a lot of laughs if he’ll 
just study kids,” Pete went on. “You 
remember the fun we had when we’d get 
Cal Dassell on his hands and knees, and 
then back Si Holcomb up against Cal and 
tip ’em over? Well, I guess none of us 
ever get over the fun of hanging the laugh 
on the other fellow. A funny fall is a 
funny fall from the cradle to the grave.” 

Pete laid on the red lines which made 
a broad gash of his good-natured mouth, 
painted two garish triangles on his white 
cheeks, dehed in a few black lines from 
the corners of his eyes, lighted his pipe, 
sat down on his trunk, and went on: 

“Long before I thought of being a 
clown, us kids in Akron used to think it 
was smart to make faces at the cops— 
always behind the cops’ backs! Then we’d 
run, whether anyone saw us or not. Our 
mothers brought us up in the fear of the 
law, which to us meant the cops. So we'd 
have liked to get the laugh on them. 

“That’s where the circus cops come from. 
Every kid in the audience laughs when 
the clown cop trips and falls flat, or when 
the elephant almost steps on him. It’s a 
scream when he does funny swings on the 
trapeze, loses his helmet, falls into the 
net, and bounces around with his big feet 
waving helplessly in the air. They’d just 
love to see the cop on their own home beat 
in the same fix; so they yell when the 
clown cop makes himeelt ridiculous. 
That’s the kids’ way of getting back at 
the cop. And the old folks laugh, because 
they were kids once. 


“OF COURSE they turn right around 
and yell for the cop when he dashes 
down the circus track in his little patrol 
wagon and pinches some clown for being 
drunk and disorderly. The laugh then is 
on the fellow that’s pinched. 

“Every kid has a sore toe sometimes. 
And that toe is funny—to ’most everyone 
but the fellow that’s got it! When I was 
a First of May, that is, a first-season 
clown, I had to do a Walkaround on the 


' track in flapping white clothes and a huge 


pair of white feet. The make-up was sup- 
porni to be funny enough to get the 
augh. 

_“One night I didn’t tie one foot on 
tight enough; and Pd hardly got on the 


track before I stubbed my toe against a 
stake—really stubbed it—and off came 
one false foot. 

“The circus lot was covered with sharp 
stubble; and when I stepped on these 
sharp points they actually cut my bare 
foot. I couldn’t stop, except to pick up 
the false foot; so there I went, hopping 
and hobbling around that track with one 
false foot in my hand. 

“Oh, it was funny, all right! The town- 
ers had the time of their lives. But I left 
a trail of blood. Properly protected, |] 
have faked that sore-toe walk many a 
time since, with great success; but it cost 
me real suffering to get onto that bit of 
comedy. 


“THE clown barber shop has been a 
sure-fire hit in the circus business for a 
century. Why? Because every man feels 
foolish when he has his face lathered in a 
barber chair. All the women I ever talked 
to insist that a man with his face lathered 
is about the funniest thing in the world 
The circus clown takes those two facts and 
plays them up. 

“The barber, in this scene, is armed 
with an enormous razor, and his assistant 
stands by with a pail filled with suds. The 


Pete Mardo as nature made him; without 
the clown hat, the red and white paint 
mask, or the explosive slapstick—the one 
“prop” that always makes people laugh 
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victim in the chair is 
lathered with a big 
paint brush. The soap- 
suds cover his eyes, 
ears, nose, and throat. 
Finally, the assistant 
pours the whole pail- 
ul of suds over the 
victim’s head. It 
doesn’t sound funny, 
but it’s a scream eve 
time it’s put on. It’s 
a broad burlesque of 
what every man goes 
through when he is 
shaved. 

“The first time I 
was drafted to take 
the chair in this circus 
barber shop scene I 
opened my mouth 
once, to make some 
protest. It was 
promptly filled with 
soapsuds. In my 
agony I opened my 
eyes. They were filled 
with eae too. 


“But he had had 
enough. He forced a 
laugh on himself and 
sneaked back to his 
seat. The crowd was 
happy, because it re- 
minded them of the 
spankings they had 

ot. He was unhappy 
or the same reason. 

“That bit of im- 
premier comedy 

rought in the other 
important element in 
circus clowning—the 
Surprise Finish. 


“MHE. clown band 

has for years been 
listed among sure-fire 
clown hits; but it 
wouldn’t be worth 
anything if it wasn’t 
for the surprise finish 
when Nemo is playing 
his trombone solo, 
‘How Dry I An,’ and 


a bucket of water de- 


I was sick for days; The veteran Pete Mardo with two ‘First of Mays,” as first-season clowns scends on him. The 
but the audience cer- are dubbed in the circus world. ‘‘Johnny Come Lately” is the title bestowed spectators roar with 
tainty enjoved it upon a clown in his second season under the big top, and if he ex- laughter wh N 
E y enjoy $ hibits talent he will ascend later to the status of a ‘‘Producing Clown” aughter en. tyemo 
All this sounds limps out, trying to 


crude and elemental; 


hold his sodden 


but I suppose it is because circus clowning let this chap join in the sport as long as garments from his shrinking frame. 

is crude and elemental that it hassuch an I could stand it. Then I got him to stoop “ You see, everyone has been ‘wet to the 
appeal. Circus crowds come to circuses over, whereupon I soaked him with an skin’ at some time or other. The expe- 
frankly to be amused. They do not come explosive slapstick. The towners on the rience was anplant enough at the time, 


to think. They don’t know why they blue seats roared. My slapstick was a hit but it seems 


unny now—especially when 


laugh at a clown. But the clown knows in more ways than one. — i it happens to someone else. 
that they laugh because it is something “‘Soak him again! his college friends “One of the commonest examples of the 
they have laughed at when they were kids. pleaded at the top of their voices. surprise finish in the clown business is 


“Take the slapstick, without 
which no circus clown outfit is com- 
plete. On the business end of each 
is a detonating cap. One clown hits 
another clown with the slapstick 
and the cap explodes. It makes no 
difference whether the clown is a 
first-season ‘First of May,’ a second- 
season ‘Johnny Come Lately,’ or a 
veteran, Fexhoarade ‘Producing 
Clown’—one who originates clown 
comedy—he can get a laugh with 
an explosive slapstick. 


“ATOW, don’t you see some re- 

lationship between the clown’s 
slapstick and the parental palm, or 
the family hair, brush, applied to 
disobedient kids? Most of us cried 
when we werespanked—but it seems 
funny to us now. 

“T had this illustrated one season 
on the Ringling Show when we 

layed one of the college towns. 

very so often the college crowds 
are not satisfied with yelling, bawling 
out the official announcer and 
throwing things at the actors. Some 
of them think they must come down 
off the seats and join in the per- 
formance. 

“On this particular night one local 
college comedian insisted on joining 
me onthe hippodrometrack. Hehad 
no business there, and he was just 
about as funny asa crutch. More- 
over, he was spoiling my comedy. 

“But I’ve learned from expe- 
rience that it doesn’t do to get mad 
at a college crowd. You must clown 
with them and not at them. So I 


known as ‘The Somersault Over the 
Broom.’ This is done by a clown 
group working on the hippodrome 
track to fill the ‘stops’ during which 
the principal lady and gentleman 
riders pause to rest themselves and 
their horses. These ‘stops’ last but 
a few seconds. The clown comedy, 
therefore, must arrest attention, get 
through the business, reach a climax 
and quit within half a minute. 

“In the Somersault Over the 
Broom the First Clown gets the 
Second Clown to stoop down and 
look along the track; then the Third 
Clown soaks the Second Clown with 
a broom. While the First and Third 
Clowns are laughing at him the 
Second Clown seizes the broom and 
swings it at the Third Clown. He 
leaps into the air and turns a somer- 
sault while the broom continues in 
its swing and hits the First Clown 
in the stomach. The audience is 
surprised into laughter because it 
thought the Third Clown was going 
to be hit. 

“The surprise finish is also known 
among us clowns as the Double 
Cross. I thought it was well named, 
one day at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. I was playing Third Clown, 
and did my somersault exactly on 
time. But the Second Clown had 
swung his broom too quickly, and 
it struck me full in the face while 
I was in the air upside down! 

“I saw more stars that instant 


Just because Pete Mardo seems in momentary 
danger of losing his trousers, the ‘‘towners,’’ as 
performers call circus audiences, are pretty sure 


to laugh long and loud when he does a ‘‘Walk- than I have seen in all subsequent 
around.” To see a fellow human being in an em- bled under the big top. I also 
barrassing situation always makes folks chuckle led freely from the nose. But the 
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A solemn array of dignitaries from Clown Alley, including Pete Mardo and 


Paul Wentzell. ‘‘Sometimes,”’ 


said Pete Mardo, ‘‘the laugh is on the clown. 


For the hatchet-in-the-back trick I used to wear a board underneath my cos- 
tume. Oneday I forgot the board. Thelaugh wason me. I neverforgot itagain” 


audience thought that it was very funny. 

“When I was on the Wallace Show we 
had another trick, called the Cannon 
Trick, that had a surprise | finish. A clown 
was thrown into a cannon’s mouth. Once 
inside, he crawled into a secret compart- 
ment over a dummy clown dressed like 
him. At a signal, a powder charge was 
fired and the donay shot out the length 
of a long and powerful elastic. This 
dummy rode on a rod resting against a 
coiled spring. 

“My job was to see that the rod was 
not distodged by the real clown inside the 
cannon. But one day, when I was looking 
into the cannon and fussing with the rod, 
the gun was fired before the signal was 
given. If the rod had been in place I 
should have lost all my head. As it was 
I was merely scarred for life. But the 
audience thought it was immense. 


LTHOUGH no two circus audiences 
are alike to the clown, I recognize three 
general types: fast, medium, and slow. I 
spot them as I stand in the entrance, 
waiting togoon. There isa rule in the big 
tops that each performer or clown must be 
ready and waiting, one turn ahead of his 
own. Then, if there is any slip or accident, 
someone can jump in to fill the wait. So, 
as I stand there, I look and listen. 

“If I see that the people on the seats 
are taking a heap of interest in what is 
going on, and applauding promptly, I 
know I have-a fast audience. Some of 
them are so fast they are applauding a 
trick almost before the thing is completed. 

“Another audience will take just a 
passive interest in the performance, and 
will wait until the performer makes his bow 
before they do any handclapping. That’s 
a medium audience. 

“Still another will sit there, open- 
mouthed, dull-eyed, like a lot of dumb- 
bells, and let every act die on its feet. 
That is a slow audience. 

“I adjust my routine to each audience. 
Perhaps I am doing my fake flower trick. 
It is one of my favorite Walkarounds. I 
carry a bogus bouquet, and occasionally 
stop to offer a posy to some young lady 
sitting in the front row. She accepts it, 
whereupon I march off with the flower, 
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leaving her holding only an empty stem. 
It’s a simple bit, but goes big. It has to 
be handled carefully, because the laugh 
is on the circus patron, and we must not 
offend our friends 

“With a fast audience I step up, present 
the posy, and make my get-away promptly, 
because the audience catches on instantly 
and I must be working another section of 
seats before the laugh behind me puts 
them wise. With a medium audience I 
take more time. And with a slow audience 
I pause a moment until the comedy sinks 
in. The slow audience, seeing me waiting 
there, finally realizes that something has 
been done at which it should laugh. Then 
it looks around, gets next, and has its 
laugh. 

“Charles Sparks, with whose show I 
have clowned many years, understands 
mass psychology. as well as I do. Right 
after the opening spectacle he sends in 
two fast Runarounds. One of them is a 
full-sized tiger, apparently hanging onto 
a clown’s coat tail as the latter runs 


around the hippodrome track. Another is 
a full-sized skeleton, apparently step ing 
on the fast-moving heels of a pi Aint 

speed and the novelty of these Run 
arounds startles the audience into atten- 
tion and leaves it in good humor for the 
regular performance to follow. 

“The tiger gets a laugh because it 
burlesques a thought that is consciously 
or subconsciously in everyone’s min 
‘What would I do if one of those tigers in 
the menagerie got out and chased me’ 
The skeleton gets a laugh, because deep 
down in all of us is the old dope about the 
yawning graveyards and the skeletons in 
family closets. Paul Wentzell, my col- 
league, invented. these two novelties. 


“QNE. thing a Producing Clown figures 
on is timeliness. Years ago, I saw a 
full-dress drunk leaning against a lamp 
ost, one night in Cleveland, asking the 
amp post to take him home. This gave me 
an idea, out of which came my drunken 
lamp post scene, which went good for so 
many seasons. Atanothertime Isaw a full- 
dress drunk sleeping in a street cleaner’s 
canon a St. Louis street. From that I orig- 
inated the full-dress drunk being carted 
home in the street cleaner’s can. I also 
originated the chap in pajamas, appar- 
ently seated in a bathtub with a cake 
of ice on his head, and the legend ‘The 
Morning After the ‘Night Before.’ 

“These were all timely Walkarounds, 
because drinking was more common then 
than now and there was not so much 
sentiment against it. Booze Walkarounds 
don’t go so well now. Something to do 
with the army and navy goes better now. 
This year the clown Wallarounds wil) 
ayoha bly be more or less political in 
subject. 

“The Walkaround is the clown’s best 
bet. He is then called on to parade around 
the hippodrome track to break the wait 
while the big nets are placed for the flying 
acts. He has the tent to himself. Most 
of us clowns spend our winters trying to 
think up new Walkarounds for the next 
season. 

“Ive clowned with one-ring ‘mud 
shows, or wagon (Continued on page 203) 


Pete Mardo as the ‘‘full-dress drunk,” a character which he origi- 
nated after seeing a befuddled gentleman asleep in a street cleaner’s 


can on a-St. Louis street. 


‘“‘Booze Walkarounds don’t go so well 


now,” he observed. ‘This year I guess political stunts will go big” 


Human Nature as Seen By 


A Bootblack 


An interview with “Rocco” Caruso 


Reported by Herbert Waring 


N THE ground Hoor of the great 
Woolworth Building in New 
York there is a lofty corridor, 
lined with superb marbles, gilt 
bronze, and stained-glass mo- 
saics. Itis as magnificent as a palace in 
which a king would hold court. 
But here in America beaut 
magnificence are not reserved 
high and mighty. In no 
other country in the world 
could you find, for example, 
a palatial corridor like this 
one—with a “shoe-shinin 
arlor” opening out of it 
oreover, the proprietor 
came to this country not 
many years ago, a poor 
Italian immigrant, who 
couldn’t speak a word of 
English. 

e was Rocco Caruso 
then, and his first job here 
was as a “bus boy” at the 
Waldorf; that is, he put the 
glasses of water on the 
tables in the restaurant, 
carried trays of used dishes 
—all that sort of thing. 
Then he turned to shining 
shoes, and because he was 
energetic he soon owned a 
business. Now that he has 
become a prosperous 
American citizen, however, 
the “Rocco” has been 
changed to that of “ Rob- 
ert 


and 
or the 


He is a well-dressed, well- 
groomed chap, who looks at 
least a decade younger than 
his thirty-nine years. One 
of the first things he did in 
this country was to go to 
night school to learn Eng- 
lish. He speaks it well now, 
although still with an ac- 
cent. 

For thirteen years Caruso 
has had a shoe-shining 
establishment of his own. 
In the present one there are 
fourteen chairs for custom- 
ers; and every week day—unless it rains 
—about seven hundred pairs of shoes 
are polished there. In stormy times 
business is slack, unless the weather clears 
during the day. Then there is a rush of 
work. 

With all this experience, Caruso nat- 
urally has become an expert in the care 
of shoes. He can telf you, and in this 
article he does tell you, how to keep your 
own footwear in good condition. But he is 
also a shrewd observer of the folks who 
patronize his shop—and of those who 


more. 


ought to patronize it, or one like it. 
‘What classes of people are most par- 
ticular about their shoes?” I asked him. 
“The ones whose customers are going to 
see their shoes,” he said; “lawyers, bank- 
ers, brokers, doctors, and salesmen. A 
man who stands behind a counter all da 
—no! A bookkeeper, sitting on a hig 
stool, with his feet under a desk? Oh, no! 


“The Biggest Tip I Ever Got” 


“FTHE usual tip for a bootblack is five 
cents,” says Caruso, “but a few years 
ago I got one a whole lot bigger than that. 
An old gentleman used to come all the time 
to the shine parlor where I was working, but 
he never gave anybody any tips. The other 
bootblacks wouldn’t shine his shoes if they 
could get out of it, because he didn’t tip, but 
I always liked him. He was pleasant and 
nice, and said ‘Good morning’ to everybody in 
the place. 
“For three months I shined his shoes, and 
then it was Christmas time. 
give me a cent—not even a Christmas present! 
I didn’t get sore at him, though, and when it 
was New Year’s he asked me to come to his 
hotel, and I went. 
“< Here are a lot of clothes, hats, and shoes, - 
he says, ‘and I’m not going to use them any 
If they are worth anything to you, 
help yourself.’ 
“Nobody but a rich man could have had 
all those clothes! I took what I wanted, and 
sold them for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
That was the biggest tip I ever got, and I 
never heard of any other bootblack who got 
one any bigger.” 


He thinks nobody will see whether he’s 
got a shine, so what’s the use? Mebbe he 
comes in once a week, Saturday, like the 
girl stenographers do. 
“I say to them, ‘Hello! Here you are 
for your Sunday shine!’ 
“Those girls—I catch them sometimes 
trying to polish their shoes this way.” 
Standing on his left foot, Caruso rubbed 
his right shoe up and down the other leg. 
“T tell them, ‘Don’t do that! You buy 
two-dollar silk stockings, and then you 
wear them out that way, trying to save a 


But he don’t 


ten-cent shine! That’s a silly thing todo.’ 
“But those girls ain’t the only silly 
people. A business man will promise to 
give an extra tip for a quick job; and 
that’s silly, because a quick job means one 
that ain’t so good. It takes an expert 
bootblack five or six minutes to give 
your shoes a shine that will last until the 
next day; but pretty near every man, he 
says, ‘Get busy now; I’m in 
ahurry.’ Every day, dozens 
of them say they gotta catch 
a train. Then they go out 
there in the corridor, and 
I see them talking for ten 
minutes to some of their 
friends. If all the folks 
that say they gotta catch a 
train were really traveling, 
there wouldn’t be enoug 
railroads in the country to 
carry ’em all. 


“QIEE those shoes over 

there on the counter? 
Well, where do you suppose 
the feet are that belong in 
’em? Ican tell you. They’re 
patterin’ around in thea 
socks, in some o’ the offices 
up-stairs. A man ’phones 
down here to send up for his 
shoes. I go up there, and he 
takes ’em off and tells me 
to bring ’em down and give 
’em a good shine. Some- 
times he has an extra pair 
he puts on; or mebbe I take 
him some slippers to wear. 
But usually he just waits in 
his socks. Mebbe he’s glad 
of the chance! You'd be 
surprised to know how 
many people tell us how 
their feet hurt. 

“Men who are very par- 
ticular about their shoes 

et a fresh shine every day. 
i anything happens to spoil 
that one, they get another. 

have one customer, a 
lawyer, that got four shines 
in one afternoon. He came in 
here on his way to lunch and got the first 
shine. The lunch hour is the busy time 
for us. Customers are so thick then they 
have to wait their turn. 

“Well, this man got a glass of milk 
spilled on one shoe while he was at lunch, 
so he came in for another shine on his way 
back. After a while, he went out on an 
errand; and while he was in a store some- 
body stepped on his foot and got that shoe 
dirty, so he came once more. at’s three 
times. And when he was out again a truck 
splashed muddy (Continued on page 194) 
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At the other side of the huge dim bedroom he saw, gazing at him, unmoving, the 
shrunken figure of a stern old gentleman with iron-gray hair and mustache, who sat 
with grave dignity in his wheel chair, as if he were occupying an accustomed throne 


“« |. . just a hurt choke of a scream, like a girl that has 


seen something terrible happen right in front of her eyes.’ 


The Gay Conspirators 


A Double-Barreled Romance 


By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


The Story So Far 


Rove BESANT, a young police reporter of rare courage and penetration, has settled in a shore 
cottage at Manhasset after receiving a legacy which gives him a living income. He is looked 
after by Tim Hannigan, ex-newsboy, ex-prizefighter, and his faithful slave. Just as Royal is be- 
inning to enjoy his free life of ease, Arthur Cramp, a New York lawyer, turns up witha letter from 
ant’s old chief. This letter says that no one has so exactly the detective and diplomatic 
talents needed for Cramp’s purposes as Royal Besant. When Cramp, failing to arouse the 
interest he expected, mentions Ruiz-Serrano, the famous violinist, Royal sees the whole thing: 
He knows that Ruiz-Serrano’s name has been linked with that of a daughter of Damon Crewe, 
a domineering old millionaire,and that the family has objected to him as a suitor. His natural 
surmise is that he is wanted to break off the match. Besant does not accept Cramp’s idea that 
Serrano is a scoundrel, and is rather inclined to believe that it is a genuine love affair. 

The Crewes are at Legget’s Harbor, more than forty miles up the coast. After much persuasion, 
Royal agrees to go as a visitor to their house. But first he finds out about the family, which 
includes: Mr. Crewe, an invalid of powerful will and active mind; Cynthia Crewe, in love with 
Ruiz-Serrano; Connie Crewe, a lovely girl of seventeen; and Miss Dressler, an elderly private 
secretary. Serrano is a guest at the house. The father is afraid to take severe measures for fear 
of driving his daughter into a hasty marriage. He wants to prove, if he can, that the man is 
unworthy of her. 

In conversation with Cramp, Royal learns that the Sanfords, who have just opened their 
house next door to his, are known to him, and that Dorothy Sanford is a friend of Cynthia 
Crewe’s. Later, after Cramp has gone, Miss Sanford, an attractive, keen young woman, comes 
over in a neighborly way to tell Royal that Tim threatens to kill her gardener if he doesn’t keep 
the Sanford peacock on his side of the wall. They have an amusing battle of wit and humor over 
the episode. Dorothy Sanford lets it be known that she saw Cramp and suspects that Besant 
is going to the Crewes’, adding that she has just come from there. 

ust at evening an urgent telegram comes from Cramp. Royal and Tim start to Legget’s 
Harbor. At a detour a car comes up behind. Later they see it again, and it whirls past them 
at the last turn to the Crewe place while they are stopping to make sure of the road. Tim 


exclaims that it is the Sanford car, with Dorothy at the wheel. 


ALF a mile from the village 
the by-road entered a tunnel of 
pitch-black woods, while deep 
ruts in the loose sand began to 
grip the front wheels like 
clamps. At the end of another mile, 
however, the woods suddenly ended and, 
as if a curtain had been drawn aside, 
there came with the open starlight a 
sharp tang of damp salt air and the 
steady swish of the nearby ocean. Far 
out ahead, at the end of the point, was 
a wide spread of dotted electric lights 
in rows and clusters. Tim gave a short 


gasp of admiration. 
“Thats it!’ he cried. “Thats Mr. 
Crewe’s place. They told me, back 


there, that it looked like a regular city.” 

Although their destination now re- 
mained steadily in sight, it was still a 
long, hard push to the end of the point 
through the gripping and binding sand 
of the moors. At the end of twenty 
minutes the car stopped short before 
a huge pair of iron gates set in a high 
granite wall that reached in either direc- 
tion into the darkness. 

Tim Hannigan knew but one way to 
demand an entrance. He sounded his 
horn imperiously and, before Besant 
could stop him, did it again. From a 
little stone gatehouse under the walls, a 
surly-looking man appeared in his shirt 
sleeves and came to the side of the car. 


Besant gave his name, and then added: 

“I think that Mr. Crewe is expecting 
me. 

Without a word the lodgekeeper went 
inside his house, and immediately the 
iron ae opened inward.- As the car 
passed into the grounds the sand roads 
gave place to smooth gravel drives and 
on either side appeared lawns, box hedges, 
and beds of flowers which stood out, un- 
naturally red and white, in the glare of 
the headlights. Through the dark shapes 
of the trees the huge turreted mass of the 
house began to loom up with greater dis- 
tinctness. 


UN DER a stone porte-cochére, brilliantly 
lighted, the car stopped again, but this 
time a great glass door, backed with an 
elaborate bronze grille, opened im- 
mediately. A footman came down the 
steps. 

“Mr. Besant?” he asked. 

The man glanced inquiringly at the 
car and then at Tim. “I will have your 
luggage sent up to your rooms, sir. If 
you will send your car to the garage your 
chauffeur will be provided for.” 

Understanding from the man’s air 
that his own presence was needed at 
once, Besant left Tim to his own devices 
and followed the footman through the 
great doorway and into an immense 

all beyond. At the center of the hall 


was a large rotunda, in which two broad 
stone staircases wound upward, meeting 
at the second floor. At the head of these 
stairs the footman stopped and waited 
for Besant to come up. 

“Would you care to go to your rooms 
first, sir, or to Mr. Crewe at once?” 

“Tf he is expecting me,” replied Besant, 
“I think that I had better go to Mr. 
Crewe.” 

The footman turned and led the way 
to a pair of big double doors at the end 
of the upper hall. He knocked dis- 
creetly, then opened one of the doors 
and stood aside for Besant to pass. 


ROM the moment of his entrance 

into the house, and the hurried, im- 
portant air with which he had been re- 
ceived, Besant had had, grotesquely, the 
feeling of being a country physician sum- 
moaed hastily on some midiight call. As 
he passed through the double doors, how- 
ever, this impression was instantly 
changed. In its place there came to him 
the strange sensation of having been sum- 
moned before some secret, secluded tribu- 
nal surrounded with a mystic and studied 
ritual of its own. 

At the other side of the huge dim bed- 
room he saw, gazing at him, unmoving, 
the shrunken figure of a stern old gentle- 
man with iron-gray hair and mustache, 
who sat with grave dignity in his wheel 
chair as if he were occupying an accus- 
tomed throne. From his heavy, squat 
shoulders was draped a quilted black 
silk dressing-gown, with broad trailing 
sleeves that covered the wheels of the 
chair and, drooping to the floor, gave 
with startling effect the impression of 
judicial robes. As if to complete the 
picture, like an  anxious,. obsequious 
chancellor, Arthur Cramp, in evening 
clothes, was standing, alert and slightly 
bowed, just behind the wheel chair. 
Had there been a glittering order or two 
on the lawyer’s white shirt front, a 
soldier with a spear, and a velveted 
page in the foreground, the tableau 
would have needed no further detail. 
It might have been taken directly from 
a painting by Velasquez. 

Arthur Cramp came forward unctuously 
to present the newcomer to his host: 

“Mr. Crewe, this is Mr. Besant.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Besant?” said 
the old gentleman, with an air which was, 
at the same time, both pleasant and 
gruff. 

“I am sorry that we had to get you up 
here in so much of a hurry. Won't you 
sit down?” 
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Rather awkwardly, Besant accepted 
a chair which Cramp drew up from 
the foot of the bed, vane Cramp him- 
self took a seat on the other side of 
the wheel chair. Then came an un- 
comfortable pause, in which, perforce, 
both of the younger men seemed to 
wait for some further sign from their 
host. In the silence Besant could hear 
through the open windows the dis- 
tant, faint swish of the sea, while 
within the room a French clock 
ticked fussily on its gilded little cog 
wheels. 

In the pause Besant cautiously 
studied the financier, whose name 
had been familiar to him since child- 
hood, and for once he had met a man 
who looked exactly like his precon- 
ceived picture. Call the old gentle- 
man in the wheel chair “Colonel 
Crewe,” and he would need no further 
description. The gnarled, twisted 
hands which lay in his lap indicated 
the nature of his malady, but other- 
wise, as Cramp had ac, he gave no 
indication of his enforced retreat 
from his lifelong activities. 


TAMON CREWE plunged at once 
to the heart of the subject with a 
blunt and typical directness. Liftin 
his hands an inch or two, he aed 
slowly to Besant. 

“Mr. Besant,” he began, “there is 
no use in wasting words. Mr. Cramp 
has outlined to you the very unhappy 
situation which exists in my house- 
hold. You already know that... a 
member of my family is contemplat- 
ing what I regard as a dangerous al- 
hiance. Mr. Camp has further told 
you why we do not care to investi- 
gate matters through the regular 
channels.” 

The old gentleman paused, not so 
much for a reply as from a sort of for- 
mal politeness; but Royal Besant saw 
that if he had any objections to make 
he must make them now or never. 
He broke in at once. 

“Mr. Crewe,” he said, “I hope you 
understand that I am not a detective. 
Furthermore, it would seem to me a 
very dangerous thing for an outsider 
like myself—” 

The banker stopped him with the 
same short lift of his hands. Over his lips 
came a faint smile. 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Besant,” he replied, 
“T understand perfectly and, so far as 
the general situation 1s concerned, we 
can talk it over in the morning. But 
certain things have occurred which 
make it necessary that we have someone 
with your experience, and have him to- 
night. It would be impossible to get 
anyone from New York, even if we knew 
whom to get. Now that you are here, I 
am going to ask you as a personal favor 
to help us out. if you don’t care to do 
it—er, professionally—possibly you may 
be willing to help us purely as a friendly 
volunteer.” 

Besant flushed. “Of course, sir, if I can 
help you I shall be most glad to do so.” 

The banker nodded curtly. 

“Thank you,” he said, then paused in 
thought. He looked up suddenly: “Mr. 
Besant, since your talk with Mr. Cramp, 
we have made a very unpleasant dis- 
covery. The safe in my study has been 
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“I snapped on my flash, and what do you think? There stood 
She was as white as a sheet and trembling all over. Her eyes were 


broken into and someone has taken a 
large sum of money—in bills.” 

Besant looked up in incredulous amaze- 
ment. “You don’t mean to say, sir, 
that you suspect—!” But this time it 
was Cramp who stopped him. 

“Gently, please, gently,” he requested. 
“We don’t mean to say anything except 
that the money was in the safe last eve- 
ning, and to-day it is gone.” 


“QUT was the house broken into during 
the night?” asked Besant. “Was any- 
thing else touched?” 

“No,” replied Cramp, “there was no 
burglary. There was every sign that it 
was done by someone inside the house. 
It was done by someone who must have 
known that the money was there. Mr. 
Crewe has complete confidence in every 
one of his servants. Furthermore, in 
my opinion—” 

Before he could continue, the old 
gentleman stopped him with a turn of 
his head. “If you don’t mind, Cramp, 
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it is possible that Mr. Besant may wish 
to get at the matter in his own way.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Besant, “it would 
be well to tell me just what the money 
was, and how it came to be there. You 
say it was taken last night?” 

“At some time between last evening 
and this noon,” corrected his host. “As 
you can see, it has become very difficult for 
me to use my hands. I do not even write 
checks except when absolutely necessary 
But I have a large pay roll and other 
weekly expenses here, and so I find i 
simpler to keep a large sum of money in 
bills. In this case it was between fou 
and five thousand dollars. The money 
arrived last night and was placed in the 
safe under my own direction. When 
Mr. Cramp came this morning, he wished 
to get certain certificates from my safe 
and was unable to find them. I went. 
myself, to show him just where they 
were and, while I found the certificates 
untouched, yet I discovered that the 
money was missing.” 


The Gay Conspirators, by PH1Lirp Curtiss 


a young lady huddled in a long cape and clinging to the tree. 
as big as saucers. I never saw anyone so frightened in my life” 


way to identify the 
“I mean, was 


“Was there an 
money?” asked Beane 
it in large bills or small?” 

“It was all in new bills, directly from 
the bank, and was mostly in twenties.” 

“How did the money come?” asked 
Besant. 

“By express,” replied Damon Crewe, 
“yesterday afternoon. It was brought 
to me personally by the agent from Gay- 
loidhe: He is an old man, honest as 
the hills, who has been doing the same 
ching for years. He counted the money 
ın my presence, took his receipt, and then 
ried up the package for me again. I was 
sitting in the study when the express 
agent came, and the package remained 
pe in my lap until it was put in the 
sate. 

Besant pondered a moment. His pre- 
vious questions had been merely the 
usual ones on such occasions. He now 
asked the question that was actually 
«en his mind. 

“You say, Mr. Crewe, that this package 


of bills was put in the safe by your direc- 
tion. Who actually put it in?” 


HE invalid hesitated, then his answer 
came in his usual tones: 

“My daughter Cynthia. 
it there, under my eyes.” 

“And was anyone else in the room at 
the time?” 

“Nobody,” answered his host; “but 
my younger daughter, Cornelia, came in 
while we were still discussing it.” 

Besant looked up: with sharp interest, 
and the banker continued. 

“I distinctly remember,” hè repeated, 
“that my younger daughter came into 
the room, because Cynthia was having 
difficulty in closing the lock of the safe, 
and Connie, who is very much quicker 
at all those things, pushed her aside and 
did it herself.” 

“But other people,” persisted Besant, 
“must have known that you were ac- 
customed to keeping money in that 
safe?” 


Cynthia put 
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The banker hitched in his chair 
a little impatiently. 

“Presumably,” he answered. “1 
always have money here. That would 
be the obvious place to keep it.” 

“ And,” asked Besant, “are you sure 
that the safe remained locked be- 
tween the time when you placed the 
money in it and the time when you 
found it gone?” 

His host looked quietly toward the 
lawyer at the other side of his chair. 
“Mr. Cramp says that it won’t lock 
at all.” 

Besant also glanced toward the 
attorney, “Just what do you mean?” 


RAMP hastened to answer. In- 

deed, all through the conversation 
the lawyer had displayed a bland, 
suave eagerness that already had 
lodged a vague suspicion in the back 
of Besant’s own mind. 

“T mean just what Mr. Crewe 
says,” offered Cramp. “I opened the 
safe this noon easily enough—by the 
combination. I have known it fos 
years. When Mr. Crewe and I came 
to close it, we found that the bolt 
would slide and remain apparently 
locked, but actually it would open 
again at a turn of your hand.” 

Besant turned to his host. “Has 
it ever done that before?” 

The banker shook his head. “ Nev- 
er. I have used that safe for thirty 
years and havenever had the slightest 
trouble.” 

“T suppose,” suggested Besant, 
“that I had better ‘ook at it at once.” 

“Mr. Cramp will show you where 
it is,” replied the invalid. 

“And do you wish me to report 
back here again this evening?” 

“Do you think it necessary?” 

Besant smiled. “I am afraid there 
will not be much to report. It has 
been my experience that, in such 
cases, there is usually very little left 
in the stable to ‘ell who stole the 
horse. To get at any rational view of 
—of the things you really wish to 
know, it will be necessary for me to 
study the whole situation in the 
house, and do it at some leisure. As 
I understand it, Mr. Crewe, the 
very last thing you wish is to arouse 
any sudden and open scandal.” 

‘That is perfectly correct,” replied 
the banker. “Rather than have this 
matter made public, in such very delicate 
circumstances, I would take ve times 
the money—or ten—or fifty—and throw 
it into the sea. For I know you do un- 
derstand, Mr. Besant, that the actual 
loss of this money is nothing at all. What 
makes it horrible to me is the idea that 
anyone close to my family might be even 
remotely capable of such a thing.” 

Besant nodded quietly. “And even 
worse than that would be to cast any 
suspicion on the wrong person. 

“Of course,” he added, “the usual 
method would be to question everyone 
in the house at once, including all the 
servants; but, if you did that, you migkt 
as well publish the whole thing outright 
in the newspapers. To get at the truth 
in a quieter way will not only be much 
more difficult, but will take an indefinite 
time.” 

“Take as long (Continued on page 206) 


What the Caterer Has to Do 
-When You Give a Party 


Experiences of a man who plans and serves the refreshments at hundreds of 
dinners, luncheons, banquets, weddings, dances, and receptions every 
year—He tells what are the most popular menus for average 
social affairs, and also describes some of the most 
extraordinary functions he has managed 


By M. Maurice Eckstein 


BOUT a year ago a New York 
contractor walked into my office 
with a wide grin on his face. 
“I want you to furnish all the 
trimmings for a party I’m 

giving as a surprise to my wife,” he said. 
“You see, we've just moved into a new 
house. It’s the first we’ve ever owned— 
although I’ve been building ’em for years 
for other people— 
and my wife de- 
serves a good time 
after saving all these 
years to help me get 
a foothold in busi- 
ness.” 

“Leave the details 
to me,” I told him. 
“All you'll have to 
do will be to get 
your wife away from 
the house between 
four and seven on 
the afternoon of the 


” 


o you think 
you can dig up 
enough silverware 
and plates and 
things to serve a 
hundred people?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Let me read you 
some figures I was 
adding when you 
came in,” I said with 
a smile: “Recently 
both the Columbia 
College and the New 
York University 
alumni associations 
gave dinners. That 
same day we handled 
fifteen or twent 
smaller affairs. Al- 
together, we had in 
use 4,500 pieces of china; 1,500 glasses; 
6,500 knives, forks, and other pieces of 
flat silver; 100 large silver pieces, such as 
coffee urns and silver candelabra; 100 
large trays and cream pitchers; 125 table- 
cloths; 350 salt cellars and 1,200 napkins. 
These dinners were prepared and served 
by dozens of chefs, waiters, and kitchen 
assistants.” 

“Tm satisfied,” the man broke in, with 
an air of relief. “I reckon you could feed 
the standing army. What I want is a 
party a little bigger and a little better 
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his seventieth birthday. 


than anybody ever gave in my neighbor- 
hood, and I don’t want you to pinch 
pennies.” 

Late in the afternoon of the day the 


affair was scheduled the contractor’s 
harassed voice came over the wire. He 
was out of excuses, he told me. His wife 


had vetoed a trip to the movies, the 
theatre, an automobile ride, and a visit 


This cake was confected for the party given to Thomas A. Edison on the occasion of 
It was three feet in diameter and was lighted by seventy 
candles topped with tiny electric lights. Reproductions of each of Mr. Edison’s famous 
inventions, such as the talking machine and the light bulbs, were etched in fancy 
icing, and a medallion portrait of the ‘‘Electrical Wizard’’ was engraved in frosting 


to the hospital that housed a sick friend. 

“You'll have to help me out on this; I 
can’t get her to budge,” he ended. 

Meanwhile, two of our trucks loaded 
with equipment and provisions for his 
party were parked near his home, and a 
squad of waiters and chefs was waiting 
as inconspicuously as possible in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Tell her you saw a dress down-town 
that you think she’d like,” I suggested. 
“No woman could resist that.” 

Five minutes after he had slapped the 


receiver on the hook, the couple disap- 
peared into the subway. Trucks were 
racked up and delayed preparations began 
with -a rush. Presently the down-stairs 
rooms blossomed with flowers and ferns. 
The main table, seating sixty, was banked 
with flowers and laid with gleaming silver 
and sparkling glass. Flanking it on either 
side were columns of smaller tables, equally 
attractive. Before 
the first guest had 
come in at six-thirty, 
the soup was steam- 
ing on our portable 
charcoal-burning 
stoves set up back 
of the house, and the 
chickens had turned 
a golden brown. 

“T had only one 
fault to find with the 
way you handled 
things,” the host 
told me a few days 
later. “That was 
with the brilliant 
suggestion you made 
over the phone. 
When we got down- 
town, I couldn’t get 
my wife’s mind off 
the subject of cloth- 
ing, so I had to make 
good. She ‘nicked’ 
me a hundred dol- 
lars extra for a new 
dress. 


“DUT it was a 

crackerjack 
party and worth 
every penny it cost. 
Millie never was a 
great onetosay much 
when anything 
f pleased her. But 
that night, when the lights flashed up, and 
she caught a glimpse of the crowd and the 
silver and flowers and the ‘band,’ she just 
sort of gasped and gripped my arm. And 
say! the look she gave me! . . . It made 
me feel like a multimillionaire.” 

During forty-four years in the catering 
business we have furnished service, equip- 
ment, and food for a total of nearly five 
million guests at thousands of functions. 
This experience covers a wide range of 
entertainments, from a child’s birthday 
party to brilliant society dinners attended 
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At the right, M. Maurice 
Eckstein, the general man- 
ager of the Maresi-Mazetti 
Corporation, in New York 
City. Across the table is 
Louis F. Mazetti. Every- 
thing on the table is made 
of candy, and it was ex- 
hibited at the Park Avenue 
Street Fair, given by the 
Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children. The fig- 
ures represent a crippled boy 
and one who has been cured 


by world-famous personages. 

Everyone likes a good time. 
The prospect of a lively evening 
at any kind of a party sounds a 
popular note. But the surprise 
party seems to be one of the 
most attractive forms of home 
entertainment. It appeals to one 
of the most vital elements of 
human nature—and that is curi- 
osity. A party of this kind gives 
a person an opportunity to 
glimpse the other fellow’s re- 
action to the unexpected. The 
plot reaches its climax when the honor 
guest is faced with a roomful of his 
riends. 

I have known a few people to make 
amusing “ breaks” in the hearing of friends 
hidden to surprise them. For instance, a 
prominent New England real-estate man 
stamped into his apartment and stopped 
in the doorway of the living-room. 

“Where have you been, dear?” his wife 
asked, fumbling for the electric 
light switch. 

“Oh, I've been hunting for 
that young fool, Collingwood,” 
he answered. “I wanted to go 
over a business matter with 
him that simply won’t keep 
till morning. Jack’s a fine boy 
all right; but if he doesn’t cut 
golf and gadding, and buckle 
down to work, he'll be a bank- 
rupt inside of six months. . . .”’ 

As the button clicked and the 
room was flooded with light, 
amazement and horror played 
hide-and-seek across the man’s 
face. For there in the front 
rank stood the missing Colling- 
wood. 


REMEMBER an instance 

where what was scheduled 
as a brilliant wedding reception 
turned out to be a “surprise” 
to everybody concerned. A 
prominent woman had ordered 
an elaborate luncheon to be 
served at the wedding recep- 
tion which was to follow her 
daughters marriage. 

The mother was tremen- 
dously pleased with the match, 
and was particularly anxious 
that her directions be carried 
out to the letter. However, on 
the day of the wedding she met 
our representative with the 
astonishing information that 
the wedding had been post- 
poned and the two hundred 
and fifty guests had gone. 


What to do with the food we had pre- 
pared was a problem. Our man knew that 
the provisions would be spoiled if shipped 
back to New York. Moreover, the woman 
was under a terrific strain and was anxious 
to dispose of the wedding repast without 
delay. So his suggestion that it be sent 
to a nearby state institution met with 


-instant approval. 


For days afterward, the inmates of the 
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Created entirely of candy by the Maresi-Mazetti Cor- 
poration, this is the largest cake ever made. Constructed 
as a replica of the plans for the new Beth-Israel 
Hospital, in New York, it was placed on the table of 
B. K. Marcus, President of the Bank of the United 
States, and inspired donations of $100,000 toward the 
proposed hospital, from twenty guests at the party 


institution were discussing the banquet 
that had replaced the usual boiled beet 
and potatoes. At the same time, the 
daily papers from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco carried the story of the girl who had 
eloped with her penniless lover thirt 
minutes before the wedding was scheduled. 
She had disappeared via the back entrance 
just as the motor car carrying the groom 
had drawn up at the front one. 

While most of our business 
is transacted in the homes of 
people of moderate means, we 
are called on sometimes to pre- 
pare and serve a dinner where 
expense is not considered at all, 
and where every effort is made 
to present something striking 
and unusual. The most spec- 
tacular of these functions was 
an elaborate dinner given by a 
prominent New York society 
woman, some years ago. 


GEATED at a large oval table 
\J were an even hundred guests. 
The tremendous dining-room, 
with its heavy-beamed ceiling 
and dark paneled walls, looked 
as if it might have been lifted 
bodily out of some medieval 
castle. It was decorated with 
masses of chrysanthemums and 
autumn leaves, among which 
were hidden scores of singing 
canaries in black lacquered 
cages. A twenty-piece orches- 
tra played behind a flower- 
banked shelter. Stationed at 
an immense rear door, almost 
a hundred feet away, was an 
impassive attendant in white 
livery. 

As the music changed to a 
weird folk-song, the white-clad 
attendant threw back the velvet 
curtain and opened the wide 
door to admit six beautiful girls 

arbed as Russian peasants. 
These girls served the first 
course (Continued on page 135) 


Any Card in the Deck 


A story of how fate helped to open a girl’s eyes 
By Harry Anable Kniffin 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


HE “Carpathian” had left Cape 
Sable in her wake and was head- 
ing for Halifax. The night was a 
scarry one, with a light breeze 
blowing from the west. Stark- 
weather, MacGregor, and I, chance ac- 
quaintances of the voyage, were seated 
together on the after-deck. Flashes of 
Northern Lights, not uncommon in that 
latitude, affected the conversation. 

“Every so often,” Starkweather said, 
puffing at his cigar, “some new force is 
discovered. First came Roentgen with 
his per ¿trating ray, then Marconi and his 
wireless. Who knows? Perhaps in time 
we'll be projecting our thoughts wherever 
we wish.” 

“You mean telepathy?’ I asked the 
question with inherent skepticism. And 
yet the brooding quality of the night, 
those mysterious and colorful flashes in 
the north, made the achievement seem far 
from unlikely. 
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Starkweather nodded. Though a rug- 
ged, heavily built man, he was of the vis- 
1onary type to whom such speculations 
are not a rarity. 

The bearded Scot, MacGregor, removed 
his pipe and spat over the rail. “In trav- 
eling up an’ down this line for twenty 
yesh, I’ve ken mony strange things,” he 
said. 


TRE conversation, which promised to 
be interesting, flowed suddenly into a 
new channel, deflected from its course by 
the appearance of a young girl upon the 
deck. She had approached a porthole of 
the smoking-room, and was standing on 
tiptoe, peering within. 

The light, shining full on her face, re- 
vealed the eager, wistful expression of her 
blue eyes, fringed with curling dark 
lashes. The bloom of eighteen summers 
was on her cheeks; her manner bore the 
impress of careful training. 


“Dom!” muttered MacGregor, under 
his breath. ‘Tis the same every nicht 

“Can nothing be done?” asked Stark- 
weather in a low tone. : 

“Nothing,” I answered, as quietly. 
“We have no tangible basis for our objec 
tions.” 

MacGregor looked up at sound of a foot- 
step on the deck. A tall, spare man wit 
a smooth-shaven face and prematurely 
gray hair was approaching. He stopped 
to speak, but at sight of the girl hesitated. 
She left the porthole and joined him. 
They stood in the shadows, talking. 

Starkweather offered the next remark. 
“Trent seems keenly interested in the 
girl,” he said softly. 

“Tis puirly a fatherly feeling,” con- 
tributed MacGregor. “ʻA year gone he 
lost his ain daughter, a lass of abóot her 
age. 

“Why,” I asked suddenly, “is he not 
the one to influence her?” 


Any Card in the Deck, by Harr 


The conversation . 


The suggestion was received in silence. 
The voices of Trent and the girl came to 
us, a low murmur. 

“Mon,” affirmed MacGregor, at last, 
“ye’ve gi’en me an idea.” 

Trent at that moment joined us, the 
girl going up the deck and leaning against 
the rail. 


"THERE was something peculiar about 
Trent that provoked speculation. He 
would sit with us for hours, gazing off at 
sea with a singularly expectant air, as if 
waiting—for what I could not conjecture. 

As I looked at him now and noted his 
lean face, his graying hair and penetratin 
dark eyes, he reminded me of Booth al 
had last seen him in Hamlet. 

MacGregor’s voice, raised in argument, 
recalled me to the present: 

“Dinna ye ken he means no guid by the 
lass?” 

“Hush!” said Starkweather, “she’ll 
hear you!” 

Trent stirred in his chair. “I feel as 

ou do,” he answered; “but I am power- 
èss. 

Starkweather’s cigar blanched under its 
jacket of ashes. “After all,” he said, 
“*Blair may mean to do the right thing.” 

Trent nodded: “She has hinted that 
they are practically engaged.” 

ast work, I reflected. He had com- 
pletely fascinated her in two days. What 
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were her parents thinking of to allow her 
to travel alone? 

The answer came with startling apt- 
ness, as if Trent had read my thoughts. 
“She is an orphan, on her way to Hali- 
fax,” he said, “to make her home with a 
married sister.” 

“Its a shame—that’s all I can say.” 
Starkweather, with an angry gesture, 
tossed the stub of his cigar overboard. 

Forward, the young girl stood, a 
lonely little figure. Some quality of the 
night, electric, perhaps, intensified the 
situation, vitalized it as the light of day 
could never have done. Possibly it was 
the aurora borealis, flashing up from be- 
yond the rim of the world, like the fires of 
a Norse Valhalla. 

There was something very appealing 
about Katherine Winthrop. She roused 
the paternal instinct. One wished for a 
daughter like her. And here she was, on 
the threshold of life, infatuated ,with a 
man whom we all distrusted. 

A match flared up as MacGregor re- 
lighted his pipe. “Pent,” he said, be- 
tween puffs, “we've... been talkin’... 
aboot telepathy.” 

Trent seemed startled, arrested. 

“If a mon,” continued the Scot, “could 
get over some message to the lass, he 
might influence her.” 

‘rent shook his head. 
believe it valid.” 


“She would not 
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. . flowed suddenly into a new channel, deflected from its course by the appearance of a young 
girl upon the deck. She had approached a porthole of the smoking-room, and was standing on tiptoe, peering within 


MacGregor leaned forward earnestly. 
“First gie her a demonstration that she 
canna doot.” 

Several moments elapsed before Trent 
answered. 

“It would be difficult to arouse her 
interest,” he said. 

“Try it on the mon, then, an’ the lass 
will sure be interested.” 

“On Blair?” 

MacGregor nodded. 

“What’s this?” I asked, starting up. 
“Does Trent practice telepathy?” 

“Na,” answered MacGregor dryly, “he 
does na practice it, he performs it. Why, 
mon, I ken the time— But enough!” He 
turned to Trent. ‘Make the effort, mon. 
Go to the smoking-room, and I’ll get the 
lass.” 

Starkweather and I, our curiosity 
aroused, joined the Scot in urging Trent. 
At last he rose and silently accompanied 
us to the smoking-room, MacGregor going 
forward to get the girl. 


UPERT BLAIR was seated alone at 
a table, rifling a deck of cards. He 
was a handsome young chap, with light 
brown hair, gray eyes, and a finely 
chiseled mouth, cruel in the perfection 
of its curves. He glanced up as we en- 
tered, and smiled. 
“Looking for a game?” he asked. “I’ve 
been waiting half (Continued on page 111) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Paul Whiteman Made Jazz 


NE night in 1917, while he was 
eating dinner in a restaurant on 
the Barbary Coast, San Fran- 
cisco, Paul Whiteman, then first 
violinist with the San Francisco 

Symphony Orchestra, heard an outlaw 
quintet playing the jazz of the African 
jungle. Most of the noise was made by a 
‘corn-fed” clarinet. It was accompanied 
by a trombone, comet, piano, and trap 
drum with bell and sandpaper attachments. 

As the young vio- 
linist listened he 
watched the peopl 
around him. He 
wondered why men 
and women like jazz. 
Then and there he 
made a discovery 
about human nature. 

“ Jazz is a state of 
mind, a mood,” he 
said to himself. “It 
is the American punch 
in music. All human 
beings must let them- 
selves go occasionally 
in one way or another. 
Some do it by getting 
up into the North 
Woods and sitting 
down beside an open 
fire. Busy men take 
fishing trips. Others, 
whose good humor is 
more boisterous, need 
a vigorous and ener- 
getic outlet. Fun, for 
them, means making 
a lot of noise and cut- 
ting capers. Jazz gives 
them the exhaust 
valve they need.” 

Before he went home Paul Whiteman 
had an idea. Until that night he had 
expected to spend the rest of his life 

laying classical music. At nineteen he 

ad jomed the Denver Symphony Orches- 
tra. Before going to San Francisco he had 
for four years occupied the first chair in 
the viola section of that organization. 
Born in Denver in 1890, he came from a 
musical family: Wilberforce J. Whiteman, 
his father, has been superintendent of 
music in the Denver public schools for 
thirty-five years. His mother was an 
oratorio singer. While he practiced the 
violin, his sister studied vocal. 

This new kind of music, he now decided, 
would be popular. Because it takes a 
musician to “rag” a tune; but anybody 
can “jazz.” And jazz is not confined to 
music. 

“ Magazines, movies, melodramas, the 
comic strips of the Sunday newspapers, 
and even politics succeed because they are 
noisy and full of vigorous rhythm,” he 
concluded. “They express our national 
good humor. This is jazz. Why shouldn’t 
a dance orchestra do the same thing?” 

Soon afterward he resigned from the 
symphony orchestra, and formed his first 

ance orchestra, with fifteen pieces. 
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APEDA, N. Y 


As the musicians practiced, he studied 
his instruments. In addition to the horns, 
piano, and drum, he had two violins, a 
cello, and a banjo. But vivid color and 
energetic tempo were lacking. The music 
was sad. It did not make him feel like 
doing ‘monkey-shines.’ It was not jazz. 

So Mr. Whiteman decided that he must 
put as much good humor as possible into 
the music. He dismissed the cello because 
it was a gloom-maker. Then he bought a 


Contagious 


During the next year the management 
of the Palais Royal in New York Cit 
decided to try dance music of a new kind. 
The Whiteman orchestra was engaged. So 
popular was the symphonic jazz that, 
after a few weeks, salaries of many jazz 
players were raised one hundred per cent. 

‘To-day, at the age of thirty-three, Paul 
Whiteman is one of the most popular 
musicians in this country and in Europe. 

Last summer he went abroad for the 


Paul Whiteman, at 
thirty-three, is one of 
the most popular mu- 
sicians in this country 
and abroad. He makes 
forty-eight dance 
records a year and has 
thirty-six orchestras 
playing over the 
United States, in 
Europe, and in South 
America, on ocean 
liners, and in vaude- 
ville. Starting as the 
first violinist in the 
San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, he 
decided that the na- 
tional good humor 
could be expressed in 
the vigorous rhythm 
of jazz music. He 
taught his men to 
make the saxophone 
laugh, squeal, and do 
other strange stunts 


first time. As the big liner on 
which he was returning sailed into 
New York Harbor, members of 
his orchestra were waiting at the 
Battery. When the ship was 
sighted they stepped into inflated 
rubber suits. Taking cornets and 
the big bass drum they plunged 
into the water and swam down 
toward the ship to greet their 
leader. As they floated along on 
the waves they played his most 
popular airs. The saxophones, in 
airplanes, joined in overhead. No 
other orchestra leader ever re- 
ceived such a welcome home. 

In London Mr. Whiteman and 
his original orchestra played by 
royal command before the king 
and queen and the Prince of Wales. 
At first, Europeans laughed at the 
noisy rhythms of jazz. Now they 
are copying them. 

“Lizst and Beethoven wrote only 
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saxophone and gave that instrument the 
first real opportunity it ever had. 

Figuratively speaking, he taught the 
saxophone to laugh, squeal, do stunts, and 
throw its hat into the air. He emphasized 
exact tempo and decisive rhythm. This 
was an innovation in dance music. 

While he was playing in Los Angeles in 
1918 he was sent to the opening of the new 
Ambassador Hotel, in Atlantic City. A 
well-known phonograph company was 
having a convention there. His music was 
so diferent that the company’s represent- 
atives persuaded him to sign a four-year 
contract, which was recently renewed for 
a similar period. 
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stately and dignified 
music,” declares Mr. 
Whiteman. ‘‘But 
human nature is the 
same all over the 
globe. The banker in 

ienna or Berlin en- 
joys the honest frolic 
and pure fun expressed 
in jazz as much as 
anyone else. He may 
not cut capers or 
dance and strut to the 
music. But he laughs 
just as heartily when 
the trombone player 
puts on a hat that is 
too large or one that 
is too small and the 
saxophone moans and 
groans. 

“ Jazz expresses an 
instinct for a noisy good time that is 
universal and as old as the globe. Even 
in the jungle the natives made music of 
shrieks and drum beats. Orientals had 
the oboe; American Indians the drum and 
war-whoop. In the earliest days of the 
circus there was a noisy clown band. 
Negroes give expression to the jazz mood 
in playing the banjo.” 

is is good music, Mr. Whiteman in- 
sists. Many of his most popular airs, such 
as “Avalon” and “Whispering,” are 
really the classics of famous composers. 
They have been rewritten to express the 
energy, quick determination, kindliness, 
and characteristic good nature of to-day 


= 


tather than the graver mood of an older 
generation. 

Thirty-six Whiteman orchestras are 
now playing every night in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Providence, South 
America, and Euro Last September 
one of his bands sailed to London. An- 
other left in October for Buenos Aires. 
A third travels back and forth across the 


Interesting People 


Atlantic on the giant liner “Leviathan.” 


It also makes regular appearances in’ 


vaudeville when the ship is in port. 
Many orchestras on steamers of the 
Munson line, the United States Shipping 
Board, and the United Fruit Company are 
under Mr. Whiteman’s direction. He hears 
every band himself before it goes out, 
although the training is done by others. 
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His original orchestra of fifteen men 
has werked. five hours a night, seven nights 
a: week, for six years. It has two rehears- 
als a week of three hours each. At least 
one day a week is spent in the recording 
library of the phonograph company mak- 
ing dance records. Mr. Whiteran is under 
contract to turn out forty-eight of these 
a year. SUSIE SEXTON 


“Miss Kate” Has Been a “Railroad Man” for Forty-one Years 


ATE thinks she has the best 
job at the best station on the 
st railroad in the United 

States.” 

This is what an old friend 
said about Miss Kate Potwin, agent for 
the Southern Pacific Railroad at its Six- 
teenth Street Station in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. She has been in the service 
of the company for forty-one 

ears, and her name is known to a 
Nest of railroad men all over the 
United States. 

Although Miss Potwin has 
worked so long for the company, 
and worked hard, the years have 
dealt kindly with her. She will 
be retired on pension by the com- 
pany in 1925 at the age of seventy, 
the maximum age limit for retire- 
ment; but no one would guess that 
she is anywhere near the three- 
score-and-ten mark. She runs her 
job with all the energy of an am- 

itious beginner. 

The Sixteenth Street Station is 
the principal Southern Pacific ter- 
minal for Oakland. Forty-nine 
main-line trains stop there each 
day, and three hundred and sev- 
enty-five electric trains in sub- 
urban service, while more than 
four thousand passengers pass 
through the station in the course 
of every twenty-four hours. Miss 
Potwin superintends the activities 
of the baggage men, the red-caps, 
the passenger directors, the ma- 
trons, the mail men, and the ticket 
clerks—thirty-two employees all 
told. 

Before beginning her career she 
was interested in telegraphy, in 
fact that is how she became a rail- 
road woman. A Southern Pacific 
agent at Concord, California, 
loaned her a student’s telegraph 
set and she soon learned to send 
and receive messages, and then began to 
assist the agent. The superintendent of 
the division granted her application to 
become a student operator, and assigned 
her to the Martinez Station. In three 
weeks she was transferred to the Sixteenth 
Street terminal at Oakland as a relief 
operator. That was in June, 1882. 

Miss Potwin did relief work at various 

joints in the San Francisco Bay region 
for a number of years, and then was given 
regular jobs, one of them at Humboldt 
House, Nevada, a lonely spot, where she 
worked daily from noon until midnight. 
Indians and coyotes were the chief inhab- 
itants of the region. The Indians used to 
come to the station and watch her through 
the windows, as a white woman was a 
curiosity to them. She admits now that 
these frequent inspections used to make 


pointed to her present important post. 
of the best known ‘‘railroad women” of the country 


her nervous, for she was absolutely alone 
during her “shift.” 

Another difficult position she held during 
the first ten years of her service was that 
of day operator at Port Costa, where the 
trains are brought across the Carquinez 
Straits by car kay from Benicia. This 
is a point of heavy traffic, as the trains 


Miss Kate Potwin, agent for the Southern Pacific 
Railway at its principal station in Oakland, California, 
has been with that company for forty-one years. 
She began as a student operator, then served as a 
telegrapher in various places, and finally was ap- 


from the Shasta Route, from Oregon, and 
from off the main line to the east come in 
on the ferry to complete the last stage of 
the journey to Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. The line from the San Joaquin 
Valley also comes in at Port Costa. At 
that time heavy grain. shipments were 
being made and many trainloads of wheat 
arrived daily. 

Two men operators who had preceded 
Miss Potwin had failed to follow orders, 
allowing trains to pass that point, when 
they should have heen held. Her first 
act on getting on the job was to put out 
stop flags on both sides of the station. 
The flags hag been out only a few minutes 
when the agent came in hurriedly: 

“Did you know you’ve got your flags 
out!” he asked. “There are no stop 
orders, are there?” 


She is one 


“T know it,” Miss Potwin replied calmly. 
“But no trains are going to get by me. if 
one comes along and there isn’t any stop 
order for it, Pil just take down the flag 
and tell them to go on.” 

She followed out this plan, and not a 
train proceeded when it could have been 
held. This was before the day of the auto- 
matic block signals. 

Not long ago one of the super- 
intendents of the road told her 
that she was the first operator to 
follow the system of keeping the 
line blocked all the time, except 
when a train was supposed to go 
through. The old plan was to 
leave the line open except when a 
train was to be stopped. Her 
practice reduced the chances of an 
accident. 

While Miss Potwin’s duties have 
always been in station service or 
as an operator, she knows many 
other angles of railroad work. Once 
she acted as a train conductor. 
The regular conductor was unable 
to make the run and no other man 
was available at the moment; Miss 
Potwin stepped into the breach, 
acted as conductor for that run, 
and did a good job of it. 

For a time she was operator at 
Oakland Pier, the terminal for 
Southern Pacific Lines on the east 
side of San Francisco Bay. This is 
the headquarters for the Western 
Division, and is a very busy place. 
She started in as copy operator 
for the dispatcher, who was an 
able man with the key and “sent” 
very rapidly. A copy operator 
writes down the messages or orders 
as the dispatcher sends them. 
Miss Potwin, though a good oper- 
ator, was somewhat dubious as to 
her ability to keep up with the 
dispatcher. The first day an un- 
usual number of operating dif- 
ficulties developed on the line, and a con- 
stant stream of train orders had.to be sent 
out. For five hours she did not raise her 
head from her work. At the conclusion of 
the shift, she looked up and met the dis- 
patcher’s eye. 

“Well,” i said, “you’re all right.” 

“T never felt so relieved in my life,” 
Miss Potwin says, in telling of the in- 
cident. “That was the highest praise I 
could have wished at that time.” 

In 1893 she went to work as ticket agent 
at Oakland Pier, and stayed in that office 
as ticket agent or agent in charge until 
1918, when she was appointed agent for 
the Sixteenth Street Station. 

Miss Potwin is always careful to make 
eople understand what she tells them. 
f a person asks her for information, she 

looks him straight in the eye while she 
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talks, and if she feels that she is not fully 
understood she patiently goes over the 
matter again, and in detail: Railroad 

ople, say “ten-forty” or “‘four-fifteen.” 
If Mise Potwin uses these terms with the 
public through habit, she is careful to re- 
peat, saying, “Twenty minutes to eleven,” 
or, “Quarter past four” lest there be a 
misunderstanding. 
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“Anyone would be willing to take off 
his coat and fight for Miss Kate,” is the 
way her associates speak of her, and when 
the Southern Pacific’s train ferry, the 
“Contra Costa,” the largest train ferry in 
the world, was launched, she was chosen 
by the company to act as sponsor. 

“A few women have been ‘good railroad 


men,’” she says, “but most girls are not 


willing to apply themselves to the extent 
necessary to make a real advance in rail- 
road work. To get ahead a woman must 
deny herself any large part in social life. 


“A big job is as easy as a small one,” 


she continued, “if you know how to han- 
dle it. Of course, I’ve had to forego some 
things to get ahead; but I’m fully com- 
pensated.” 


F. Q. TREDWAY 


A Motor-Car Mechanic Who Sees With His Fingers 


N a side street in Rochester, New 
York, stands the garage and service 
station of Wallace Manning. There 
is little to distinguish it from ten 
thousand other such places—unless 
perhaps the ivy that clings to its sides. 


Yet the eyes of Wallace Manning never’ 


have looked upon that ivy, any more than 
they have gazed. upon the intrica- 
cies of a modern automobile. His ` 
skilled hands, that are so extraor- 
dinarily facile in the delicate sur- 
ery of motor cars, have never 
Arie one. For Wallace Manning, 
automobile mechanic and garage 
proprietor, is blind. This simply 
means that he must see with his 
hands instead of with his eyes. 
Youfcan find Manning almost 
any bgsiness day at his working 
place, although at the hour I first 
called there he was out. His as- 
sistant; an. ordinary seeing sort 
of a mechanical.. tinkerer, was 


working upon: the ‘engine of: a 
battered öld. sedan; In response 
to my: question. he looked ` up, 


grinned, and said: 

“Nope;. Mr. .: Manning’s not 
here. He's. over :to’ Abe Suller’s: 
shootin’ ` ‘trouble. Manning's 
teachin’ me the trade.” 

“But I-thought Mr. Manning 
was blind?” 

“He sure is. But he’s taught a 
lot of us fellows our trade. He’s a 
sort of consultant these days. 
That’s the reason he’s over at Abe 
Suller’s, showin’ "em about a 
‘coup’ that’s gone bad: and they 
can’t fix themselves.” © - nA 

I went over to Abe Suller’s 
place. ‘ 

There it was that I first saw 
Wallace Manning, bent low over 
the engine of the disabled car. 
There could be little doubt now 
that he was blind, for, despite 
the fact that he was performing a 
rather delicate operation upon the mech- 
anism, he was looking in almost any direc- 
tion other than at where he was working. 
But not once did he seem in doubt as to 
what should be done, or how he should 
do it. Whether using a monkey wrench 
or a screw driver or a cold chisel, his 
hand never once faltered. Finally the 
job was over, he straightened up, and I 
introduced myself. 

I walked back to his.own garage with 


him, and on the way asked him to tell me - 


of himself. ` ; 

“When I was only sixteen years old,” 
he said, “I had a job—firng.a stationary 
boiler. One day the bolle blew up, and 
when. I finally came out of the hospital I 
was blind! -At first the thought of never 
being able to see was terrible. My parents 


Wallace Manning, of Rochester, 


and I were sure that I would be helpless 
the rest of my life, and preparations were 
even made accordingly. But I was young, 
and soon adapted myself to my condi- 
tion. 3 

“I guess a blind man thinks more than 
a person of ordinary sight. He sees— I 


was about to say only black; but he 


doesn’t see even that. There isn’t much to ` 
attract a sightless fellow’s attention and 
divert his thoughts. Mine were mighty 
gloomy when I first went blind. But 
eventually I came to very definite con- 
clusions: I determined I would not be use- 
less for the rest of my life. I resolved that 
I would succeed as well as a person of 
ordinary sight. But I knew that in order 
to do this, because of my handicap, I 
would have to work just twice as hard as 
a man with good eyes. , 

“With this in mind I entered the State 
School for the Blind, at Batavia, to learn 
piano tuning, and I kept my resolutions 
so constantly before me that I completed 
a four-year course in two terms. 

“My first job was with a piano com- 


. pany. [held it for five years; but I was 


not satisfied. I wanted to get into some- 


New York, who was 
blinded at the age of sixteen by a boiler explosion, has 
learned to detect motor trouble by sound and to repair 
motors by his sense of touch. A skilled mechanic, he 
can take an automobile apart and put it together again 


wasn’t 
I was 
utes. 

surprised and so thoroughly satisfied that 
he proposed we go into business together. 


thing where there was a chance either to 
make a fortune or go broke. 


“As a recreation while working for the 
iano company, I repaired motorcycles. 
he first motorcycle I fixed was my 


brother’s, then our neighbor’s, then his 
friend’s, and gradually m 
grew until I had quite a following. In 


reputation 


those days mechanics were not as 
plentiful as they are now. Then, 
a man who knew something about 
the engine of an automobile was 
looked on as a genius. 

“One day I had an opportunity 
to examine the engine of an old- 
model touring car. T took it apart 
and put it together, and again 
took it apart and put it together, 
repeating this operation until ] 
knew by touch every part of the 
engine of an automobile. I dis- 
covered that ninety per cent of 
all motor troubles could be de- 
tected by sound. 

“If I knew, by touch, every 
part of an automobile; if I could 
take a car apart and put it to- 
gether again, and if I could 
detect, merely by hearing the 
engine run, any kind of motor 
trouble, then there was no reason 
why I should not set up as an 
automobile mechanic. 

“So I inserted an advertisement 
in the paper for automobiles to 
repair at the owner’s home at 
forty cents an hour. My friends 
said I was undertaking too much 
but I didn’t let them influence me. 
I shall never forget the first job 
I got. The owner of the car was 
as angry as he could be when he 
discovered that a blind man pro- 
posed to fix his automobile, but 
somehow I persuaded him that 
there could be no harm in giving 
me a trial. 

“Well, luck was with me. There 
much wrong with the car, and 
able to fix it in fifteen min- 
The owner was so completely 


e knew nothing about automobile re- 
airing, but he said he could find enough 
usiness to keep me busy. Pretty soon 


after that we opened a shop in his 
barn. 


did well. 


He was a good partner and we 


“Before long we moved out of his barn 


into the place I occupy now. I taught 
him the trade, and he eventually left = 
to go into business for himself. But I kept 
on l 


ere and have prospered. 
‘“My business is growing, and I have 


a.good home, a good wife, and, while 
>I anr not rich, I am 


happy.” 
JOHN WHIFFEN 
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~ Wonders That 


in -this office floor, say, an excavation 
three feet long, two feet wide, and exactly 
six inches deep. The floor is a little more 
than a foot in thickness. Could you blast 
such a hole out accurately and safely with 
dynamite?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“Would it be necessary to move the 
furniture?” 

“Not at all. There would be an ex- 
plosion, of course, but we could muffle 
that with a rope mat. Not the least 
damage would be done.” 

Apparently I looked incredulous. At 
any rate Sam Russell went on to explain 
just how simply the job could be done. 

“The floor is concrete,” he said, “and 
it is about a foot and two inches thick. 
I would use about twelve ounces of low- 
strength dynamite, depending on how 
tough I found the concrete to be in drill- 
ing it. Along the edges of the excavation 
you want I would drill a series of holes 
with an electric drill, each of about the 
diameter of a broomstick, four inches in 
depth, and about four inches apart. Into 
every third or fourth hole I would tamp 
a little more than an ounce of dynamite. 

“Into each charge, then, I would insert 
an electric detonator and connect the 
wires in a manner to form a complete cir- 
cuit. This done, each of the charged holes 
would be filled with clay, say seven holes 
in all. I would ‘shoot’ them all at once 
with an ordinary electric blasting ma- 
chine, muffling the explosion with the rope 
mat. The concrete which you wished 
removed could be lifted from the excava- 
tion in one piece, unbroken. Of course if 
you wanted it broken up, that could be 
done by adding a few charged holes about 
its center.” 

“Suppose,” I said, “that I wanted to 
make the hole eight jnches deep instead 
of six.” 

“That could be done,” Russell replied, 
“by deepening the borings proportion- 
ately, slightly increasing the number of 
them a decreasing the amount of each 
charge. It would be a very delicate 
operation and the ceiling in the room 
underneath might be cracked. 


s | ‘HE principle governing such an opera- 
be ” . oes 

tion,” explained Russell further, “‘is a 

simple one—and the same which governs 


all work with dynamite. The explosive - 


exerts its force along the lines of least 
resistance. The downward force of each 
charge would be against solid concrete, 
the upward force against clay. Conse- 
quently, most of the explosion in this case 
would be upward, against the mat. Later- 
ally, the force would be from the charged 
holes toward the uncharged holes, thus 
splitting the concrete in a straight line 
ilong the edges of the proposed excava- 
tion. The more delicate the work, the 
more numerous are the borings and the 
lighter the charges. For heavier blasting 
the rule is reversed. 

“The whole trick,” continued Russell, 
“is in proportioning the force. Twelve 
ounces of dynamite, properly distributed 
in proper borings in this floor, would give 
you your excavation to an inch The 


(Contitined from page 28) 


same quantity of dynamite ‘shot’ in one 
concentrated charge would wreck the 
whole room and rip a big hole in the 
ceiling below. : 

“The jar from a dynamite charge can 
be controlled, because the energy or work 
which the explosive performs is absorbed 
through the mass of material in which it 
is placed. Of course it is up to the man 
loading the charge to gauge it correctly, 
so that it will not be overloaded; when 
the proper amount is used there is just 
sufficient to perform the work expected 
of it, and no more. Therefore the effect 
of the jar or concussion is entirely ex- 

ended within the limits of the desired 
reak.” s 

Some of the biggest blasting operations 
to-day are ad on in stone quarries. 
Mr. Russell described one at Fort Springs, 
West Virginia, where he ‘shot’ 60,000 

ounds of dynamite in one blast. Seventy 
oles, five inches in diameter and 100 feet 
deep, were bored in the solid rock of the 
quarry. . 

Each hole was loaded with dynamite 
sticks five inches in diameter and with an 
explosive force of from 40 to 60 per cent. 
The loading consumed two days, after 
which the charges roared out their explo- 
sion, shattering 250,000 tons of rock— 
enough to keep that quarry busy for a 
year. 


pi NaMIte is insensitive to rough 
handling. Both shock and flash are re- 
quired simultaneously to explode it, and 
then the shock must be of great concen- 
trated force. Thousands of tons are trans- 
ported annually over the country by rail- 
road, motor-truck, and wagon, right into 
traffic jams and through the heart of con- 
gested cities without any danger what- 
ever. 

“Up in Syracuse, New York, a few 
years ago,” Mr. Russell related, “the city 
authorities discovered that a certain 
dealer was receiving dynamite from us 
right into his place of business on a busy 
street. When they found, further, that 
trucks carted this explosive through the 
main streets of the city in the most non- 
chalant and matter-of-fact way, they 
were horrified. The practice was declared 
a menace to the city’s safety, and an 
order issued to stop it—when, to the 
utter amazement of the authorities, we 
were able to show them that more than 
three hundred cars of dynamite were 
passing through the center of Syracuse 
yearly by rail, and had been passing there 
for years, without accident. 

“In South America I rode on passenger 
trains which carried dynamite in the bag- 
gage car, and nobody thought anything 


‘about it. We send ships to Chile which 


carry as much as five hundred thousand 
pounds of dynamite in a trip. No special 

recautions are taken in its shipment, 
fevand seeing that the boxes are packed 
tightly together and warnings posted of 
what the boxes contain, for dynamite is 
inflammable. Dynamite isn’t nearly as 
dangerous to handle as most people 
think.” 


And then Russell cold me this story: 


Are -Done With Dynamite 


“For a long time the railroads in this 
country were afraid to accept dynamite 
for freighting. 

“Why,” and he laughed, “only very 
recently has one big Eastern railroad ac- 
cepted dynamite on its lines. When there 
was some heavy construction on its line 
immense quantities of dynamite were used, 
but that railroad refused to haul a pound 
of it. Instead, the dynamite was shipped 
over another railroad and transferred by 
motor-truck to the work. 

“However,” Russell continued, “the 
road in question was an exception. The 
other roads were convinced years ago. 
Lammot Du Pont was then president of 
our company. When all other means had 
failed with the railroads, Mr. Du Pont 
had workmen build a tower sixty feet 
high and about the base of it pile jagged 
rocks. Then he invited the railroad chiefs 
down. 

“‘Gentlemen,’ he addressed them, 
‘there is a magazine containing various 
kinds of dynamite. Select any box of it 
you choose, or as many boxes as you 
choose. My men will carry your selections 
to the tower, after which I think I can 
convince you dynamite won’t blow up 
your roads in transportation.’ 

“The railroaders surveyed the high 
tower, and gasped. They couldn’t be- 
lieve Mr. Du Pont was serious. Before 
them all he mounted to the top of the 
tower and hurled—not dropped, mind 
you—but hurled a box of dynamite onto 
the jagged rocks below. The box broke. 
Dynamite sticks flew in all directions, and 
—that was all! Not a stick exploded! 

“Since then I know of one instance, in 
New York State, when one of our carloads 
of dynamite was wrecked. Dynamite was 
scattered all about, with no more conse- 

uence than if the sticks had been kin- 
ing. 


“Bur I wouldn’t advise anyone,” said 
Mr. Russell, “to lose his respect for 
dynamite. Itisn’t a kid’s plaything. It’s my 
experience that the men who handle dyna- 
mite daily as a business are the most care- 
ful of their safety. Usually it’s the igno- 
rant chap, the ‘I’m not afraid, watch me’ 
smart-aleck who gets hurt. After all, 
dynamite is dynamite. 

“Freezing increases its sensitiveness, 
and for years this made it dangerous to 
handle in cold weather. The freezing 

int used to be at forty-five degrees. 
Some Italians on a railroad job in Penn- 
sylvania forgot this one late fall day, and 
tried to loosen a misplaced charge with 
their picks. The twelve of them were 
picked up later in baskets. In recent 


_years science has lowered this freezing 


peint, until to-day dynamite will not 
reeze at below zero. This has been the 
biggest step forward for dynamite sinœ 
Nobel invented it. 

“When they were excavating for new 
subways under Philadelphia's city hall, 
it was necessary first to remove the old 
foundation walls under the building, 
replace them with temporary concrete 
walls, and then to remove the concrete 
to make way for steel. The concrete walls 
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were from eight to ten feet thick, and it 
would have taken workmen from six to 
eight months to demolish them by hand. 

“The engineers on the job were working 
under a time contract, which meant 
they stood to lose a fixed sum daily if the 
work were not completed on time. They 
soon found that if they had to remove the 
concrete walls by hand labor they would 
be hopelessly behind schedule. Dynamite 
was proposed, and Sam Russell, called in 
consultation, agreed that its use would be 

ractical and m no way endanger the 
F building, one of the largest and most 
massive structures in the United States. 
Next, the mayor was consulted and when 
he heard the word ‘dynamite’ he brought 
his foot down. He’d ‘have no dynamit- 
ing going on beneath a building in which 
he had to work.’ 

“I don’t know all the details of the 
story after that,” grinned Sam Russell, 
“for I was not on the scene in person. I 
do know, though, that the dynamiting 
was done quite successfully—and, in his 
office on the second floor, the mayor, as 
far as I can learn, knew nothing about it. 


“just the other day,” related Sam Rus- 
sell, “I was called over to examine a 
service tunnel of a light and power com- 
pany on Long Island which supplies current 
to New York proper. This tube runs under 
the harbor bottom hese Hell Gate and 
contains a variety of gas pipes, power 
wires, and the like. Government dredging 
with dynamite was being carried on at 
the time in the harbor bottom a hundred 
feet or so away. A seismograph capable 
of recording a shock up.to 1-500 of an 
inch was installed in the tunnel, and so 
carefully were the dredgers regulatin 

their shots that the instrument registere 

nothing. The only effect in the tunnel 
was a slightly greater seepage of water 
through the natural strata of the rock. 

“When the Government let the con- 
tract for deepening the East River, New 
York City, tons of rock were to be 
blasted from the river bottom directly 
over the line of the passenger tube run- 
ning from Manhattan to Long Island. 
The work was completed without inter- 
rupting traffic, and the passengers in the 
tube trains did not even guess what was 

oing on at the bottom of the river which 
owed right over their heads. 

“The big job is not always the hardest. 
At Princeton University the management 
desired to dismantle a huge stone tower. 
On three sides of it were college buildings 
in which classes were being held. The 
expert who undertook to remove that 
tower by using dynamite had so to place 
his shots that ıt would fall exactly in one 
spot, somewhat as an expert woodsman 
fells his tree. . 

“He was able to do this accurately,” 
said Russell, “by weakening the base of 
the stack on one side with a series of care- 
fully distributed shots. He made the 
tower tumble just where he wanted it and, 
I am told, scarcely disturbed the classes 
in buildings close by. Big smokestacks are 
frequently dismantled with dynamite. 

«When Hell Gate was opened in New 
York Harbor sixty thousand pounds of 
dynamite were shot in one blast. The 
newspapers printed columns about it and 
the whole world marveled. To-day blasts 
of that size are almost everyday affairs. 
In the copper mines of Chile three times 


as much dynamite has been set off in one 
blast, and nobody thought anything of it. 
Compare the Hell Gate feat of 1886 with 
that proposed at Boulder Canyon, Ari- 
zona, and you will get some idea of the 
strides made in dynamiting in less than 
forty years.” ; 

Naturally, after hearing all this I 
wanted to know what this wonderful 
explosive is. 


“TTS base is glycerin—the ordinary, 

everyday kind of glycerin that you use 
for chapped hands,” Russell told me. 
“Glycerin is a by-product of animal fats. 
The piece of fat you cut from your beef- 
steak at dinner will render glycerin if you 
know how to get it. By combining the 
purest form of this glycerin with sulphuric 
and nitric acids (‘nitrating it,’ the process 
is called) the most powerful of all explo- 
sives, nitro-glycerin, is created. 

“ Nitro-glycerin, an oily, amber-colored 
liquid, about like thin maple sirup,” 
went on Sam Russell, “is extremely sensi- 
tive. The merest shock will set it off. This 
makes it dangerous to handle and almost 
impossible to transport. In the West, 
where it is employed quite extensively 
in blasting oil wells, it 1s manufact 
right on the spot where it is used. 

“The one known practical way of using 
nitro-glycerin is by transforming it into 
dynamite through a method discovered by 
Nobel, in 1866. This is done, roughly, b 
absorbing it into wood pulp mixed wit 
nitrate of soda and some chalk, and seal- 
ing the wet pulp into waterproof tubes. 

‘Of course there are various kinds of 
dynamite—ammonia dynamite, wherein 
ee aie lycerin is partly replaced with 
nitrate of ammonia; gelatin dynamite, 
employed mostly in under-water work 
and formed by using guncotton as the 
absorbent; and some others. But the most 
common and widely used dynamite is 
nothing more than nitro-glycerin soaked 
up in a pulp that looks like sawdust, with 
nitrate of soda and some harmless chalk 
added. The wood pulp, or absorbent, 
forms a cushion about the explosive that 
renders it surprisingly insensitive to 
bumps and roug haadling. 

“The great utility of dynamite lies in 
the fact that it can be controlled. This 
control is obtained by increasing or de- 
creasing the percentage of nitro-glyc- 
erin in the absorbent. A dynamite stick 
marked ‘40 per cent dynamite’ for ex- 
ampie is forty per cent nitro-glycerin 
and sixty per cent absorbent. It will pro- 
duce an explosive force equal to 40 per 
cent of full strength nitro-glycerin. 

_ “Black powder is not a high explosive. 
It exerts more of a pushing force, excel- 
lent for work in slate and marble quarries, 
where the material to be removed must 
not be shattered; but it is not of general 
utility. On the other hand, TNT is 
highly explosive; but it is of a single 


. strength, uncontrollable and therefore a 


destroyer. Our very lack of control over 
it limits its uses mostly to those of destruc- 
tion—war. 

“For war purposes TNT, as trinitro- 
toluene is popularly known, has virtues 

ssessed by no other explosive of like 
orce. It is probably the least dangerous 
of any of the high explosives to handle and 
transport—even a gunshot directly into 
it will not cause it to explode. Also, it may 
be melted over a flame, and thus molded 


into any convenient shape. Other ex- 
losives will ignite upon contact with 
eat, but TNT will only melt. 

“There is a popular belief that TNT 
is the most powerful explosive known. It 
is of only about half the strength of nitro- 
glycerin or equal to about 50 per cent 

panie in commercial use. Nitro- 
glycerin combined with guncotton in the 
proportion of 92 to 8 is the mightiest of 
them all. : 

“Most of the work of the modern explo- 
sives engineer has to do with dynamite. 
More dynamite was produced in the 
United States in 1923 than in any year of 
the war; and of this enormous total— 
almost 350,000,000 pounds—virtually 
every ounce was used for constructive 
purposes. Pennsylvania is the; largest 
consumer among the states, and New 
York City the largest among the cities. 


“THE most common use for dynamite,” 
said Mr. Russell, “is in quarries and 
in the mines. Here dynamite is taking the 
place of common labor, which is scarce to- 
day and expensive. Quarries are operating 
stone crushers, some of which have the 
almost unbelievable capacity of 5,400 
tons of rock an hour, and giant steam 
shovels capable of lifting twenty tons of 
material in a single dipperful. 

“Our road builders use enormous 
tities of dynamite, the average being 
1,000 pounds to every mile of concrete 
highway. Farmers clear their land of 
stumpe and boulders with it and drain 
marshy fields. In the Florida Everglades 
3,000,000 acres of swamp are being 
drained in a single project. The Govern- 
ment estimates that of 113,537,000 acres 
of land in the United States at present 
too wet for agriculture, 91,543,000 acres 
will be of value after draining. 

“Virtually all railroad grading and 
tunneling, subway work in our cities, 
under-river tubes, and harbor dredging 
is carried on with dynamite. In the 
South, abandoned rice plantations are 
being reclaimed for other crops through 
dynamite ditching. Almost all of our 
naval stores—turpentine, resin, pitch, 
tar, and various pine oils—are obtained 
by dynamiting stumps in the pine swamps 
and distilling the fragments. One Ameri- 
can company I know of is employi 
dynamite to fell big trees in Dutch 

uiana; the tropical wood is imported 
and used here in veneering furniture. 

“ During the past century, through the 
use of dynamite and its fellow explosives, 
over a quarter of a million miles of rail- 
roads and more than two million miles of 
highways have been built in-this country; 
more than 400,000,000 acres of land 
have been cleared and improved, and in 
one single year over 600,000,000 tons of 
coal have been mined. The Panama 
Canal has been excavated; the Moffat 
Tunnel is being cut through the Great 
Divide; the famous Roosevelt Dam is a 
reality; the new Erie Canal, and the Los 
Angeles and New York aqueducts built; 
and in New York alone millions of tons 
of stone have been moved for the build- 
ing of tubes and subways. These achieve- 
ments: in engineering would have been 
literally impossible without dynamite. 
Strike dynamite from the list of forces 
existent, and at once you set a brake on all 
progress in the world. It is not a destroyer 
—indeed, it is the master of builders!’ 


uan- 
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DAY IN AND DAY OUT 


Day in and day out Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car serves its owners faith- 
fully and at low cost. 


This is because Dodge Brothers 
have consistently built their prod- 
uct more staunchly than strict 
manufacturing practice requires. 


Employing only the finest 
materials, they have insisted upon 
an exceptional margin of excess 
strength in every part that takes 
a major strain. 


DonGce Brotners Derroit 
Dovse Brothers Motor Company Luimirenp 


WALK ERVILLE ONTARIO 
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Why I Did Not Die 


\rizona has more sunshine than any other 
iccessible spot on this continent. Never- 
theless, it sometimes rains in the vicinity 
Tucson. If it did not, there would: be 
no grass on the great cattle ranges, no 
timber in the mountains, no underground 
vater supply for irrigation. 

I was barely settled in my camp when it 
rained. . . . Then it rained some more. 

. . Then, as if the very weather gods 
had enlisted in the fight against me, de- 
veloped the worst spell of cold, rain, and 
wind that this blessed country had ex- 
penance I think, since the year of my 

irth. 

Dreary day after dreary day, it poured 
or drizzled or whirled in sheets, as the 
fierce gusts of wind swept along the 
mountainside. 


TO REACH my camp from town it was 
necessary to cross a little river, the 
Rillito. There was no bridge: a concrete 
crossing was supposed to insure com- 
munication with Tucson. But the little 
river now became a big river, bank-full, 
running like a mill race. The concrete 
crossing was swept away, and to ford 
such a raging torrent was impossible. 

I was shut off—marooned—alone with 
my two black people and one neighbor, 
a Mexican who was holding down a claim 
of some sort half a mile away. 

My helpers thoughtfully cooked all the 
things they liked—rich, fat stuff, swim- 
ming in grease, the very smell of which 
made me sick! Aside from this attention, 
and bringing wood for my fire, they left 
me to myself. 

With my tent closed tight, I sat huddled 
over the little sheet-iron stove, listening 
to the dismal sound of the falling water on 
the thin canvas roof. I could not write. 
I could not raise my left arm level with 
my shoulder, or even draw a full breath, 
without a knifelike thrust of pain. I 
could not lie on my left side—it hurt so. 

It rained some more. 

The snow line on the mountains crept 
down to within a few hundred yards of my 
tents. Then, one afternoon, the rain mi- 
raculously ceased and the clouds went 
away somewhere beyond the sunset, and 
that night the moon shone. God! How 
beautiful the white peaks and domes and 
ridges of the mountains under the velvet, 
star-filled arch of the sky—and how cold 
and lonely! 

Again it rained. 

I laid my work out on the little camp 
table, and every day I would look at it, 
and turn it over to see if I could do any- 
thing with it. 

But day after day passed, and I could 
do nothing. My mind simply refused to 
take hold. So I waited, and held on. 
knew that if I lost my grip of myself I 
was gone. I sat as still as I could and, 
when I was forced to move, moved care- 
fully; because those attacks of coughin 
hurt so and weakened me, and because 
did not intend to bleed to death if I could 
avoid it. 

It continued to rain. 

Once more, I have been asked to give 
mv inner thoughts during this period. 


(Continued from page 15) 


I should like it clearly understood that 
I did not worry. Up to the time those 
Los Angeles doctors brought my trouble 
into the open and set it fairly before me, 
I had worried. But from ihat moment 
when I first stood face to face with the 
thing, worry had no part in my program. 

To illustrate: One night, when I knew 
that my condition was extremely serious, 
the wind blew with such terrific force, 
and the rain fell with such weight, that it 
seemed the tent must be carried away. 

As I lay in my blankets, listening to 
the roar of wind and water and canvas, I 
had a vision of myself in my helpless con- 
dition being swept down the mountain- 
side, in the storm and the darkness, with 
the tangled wreck of my cloth house. I 
tried to sleep but could not. 

That was worry. 

I got .out of bed, dressed, put on my 
rubber fishing boots, a heavy sweater, a 
coat, a rubber coat, and my hat. Then, 
satisfied that I had not overlooked any of 
the possibilities of the situation, and that 
I had done everything I could do to meet 
them, I lay down again—and slept like a 
baby until morning. , 

This was my exact feeling about the 
situation as a whole. I proposed simply to 
look the thing fairly in the face and calmly 
to bring what intelligence I could com- 
mand, both of my own and of others, to 


bear on it. Then to do everything possi- 


ble, and, having done that, to be at peace. 

I knew that to brood much over my 
condition would insure failure. I simpl 
kept my mind on the end I had set myself 
to accomplish. I even found a certain 
grim zest in looking upon the situation as 
a game of judgment and self-control. M 
opponent was death. My book, with all 
that it meant to my family, was the stake 
to be won or lost. 

The most difficult part of this game 
was to have my work at hand and to be 
unable to do 1t—to watch the precious 
days go by and to sit there helpless. 


I KEPT my book where I could look at 
it and handle it, because I dared not put 
it away. I realized that my work alone 
could save me. Most people, I think, die 
because they have no real purpose in liv- 
ing. Had it not been for this book, which 
I Ele I must write in order to provide for 
those dependent on me, I should certainly 
have given up. 

It would have been so easy to let go, 
and there was no one around to make a 
fuss about my departure. I used to won- 
der what that big colored gentleman 
would do if, on one of his rare visits to 
my tent, he should find me dead. 

After what seemed a hundred years of 
this sort of existence, there came a little 
glimmer of light. It was a glorious day, 
in spite of the weather, when J was first 
able to take up the novel I was supposed 
to be writing and to go over what I had 
done. I found the outline fairly good. 
Then I read the four chapters—all that 
I had succeeded in finishing. They were 
terrible. 

And then, all at once, I had another 
sort of a fight with myself. 


The advance orders for this book were 
already so large that its financial suc- 
cess was assured. I was quite certain it 
would be the last book I would ever 
write; and it was therefore of vital impor- 
tance to those who would be dependent 
upon the royalties they would receive for 
it. It must be finished by May Ist, and 
it was now the beginning of February. 

I ended that fight by snatching up the 
chapters I had written and chucking them 
into the fire. Even as I clapped the lid 
of the stove down, I snatched: it up agair. 
and tried to rescue my manuscript from 
the flames—but it was too late. I shall 
always wonder whether, if that fire had 
not been so hot, the critics might have 
found those four chapters to their liking. 
Who knows? I may have been that close 
to immortality. 


(THE first Friday in February I began 
actually writing again. My plan, as I 
have said, was to conserve every bit of 
strength for my work. But I knew that I 
must never cross the line of exhaustion, 
that I must always hold something in 
reserve. 

When I was able to write a little every 
day, I realized that I had reached the 
period of greatest danger. May 1st was 
coming nearer every hour. The tempta- 
tion to cross the line and to draw upon 
my small reserve of strength was almost 
overpowering. But I was able to see this 
temptation as a card played by my oppo- 
nent, and so to hold my own in the game. 

It was about this time that Doctor 
Schnabel suddenly appeared. He was 
walking and carried a rifle. 

“Where in thunder did you come 
from?” I demanded. 

He grinned cheerfully as he replied, “I 
thought it was about time for me to see if 
you were dead yet.” 

He had crossed the river miles below 
and had found his way through the foot- 
hills to my camp. . 

The-storms passed, the sunshine came. 
With the help of Doctor Schnabel, com- 
munication with town was reéstablished 
by a way through the hills to the Oracle- 
road bridge, miles below the ruined Sabi- 
na Canyon crossing. 

My two-hundred-pound male helper 
feared to leave his two-hundred-pound 
black wife in camp while he made the 
necessary trips to Tucson for provisions. 
I do not know what he thought might 
happen to her; I simply state the fact. 
So I was compelled to acquire an addition 
to my force in the shape of a man from 
Texas. 

The presence of the Texan proved irri- 
tating to the gentleman of color, and the 
latter turned belligerent. Watching for 
his oppor unity when the Texan had gone 
to town and Í was alone, the big negro 
approached me with a scowling front, and 
in a bull-bass voice demanded, “I wants t’ 
know right here an’ now—is I, or is you, 
de boss of dis yer camp?” 7 

I reached for my gun. He had the 
avoirdupois; but considering the bulk of 
him I had confidence in my marksman- 
sap. 
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You Men Are Alike 


When I learned what 1,000 men wanted in a Shaving Cream, 
I knew what millions wanted . 


By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


I could not meet you all. So I asked 1,000 men 
what they most desired in shaving cream. 

They wanted abundant lather, lasting lather, 
quick results, fine after-effects. Not one of them 
asked for strong bubbles—the chief factor in a 
shaving cream. 


We worked 18 months 


We worked 18 months to perfect for you the 
ideal shaving cream. We made up and discarded 
130 separate formulas. 

We had before us all the other shaving creams 
created. We knew that countless men used each. 
We knew we could never win you unless we ex- 
celled in some conspicuous ways. 

After 130 trials, we made a shaving cream 
which no man yet has matched. It excels in 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, TII. 


© P. Co. 1924 


5 


THINGS YOU 
WANTED 
1 Ic multiplies itself in lather 


250 times, so a tiny bit suf- 
fices for a shave. 


lather, quickness, in durability. It excels in 
fine after-effects. It excels, above all, in strong 


bubbles. We ask a test 


This is not written to sell you Palmolive Shav- 
ing Cream. We know your situation. You are 
using a soap which satishes. You naturally 


doubt if any other soap is much better. 2 It acts in one minute. Within 


But we have a shaving cream so immensel 
better that you will be amazed and delighted. 
You will adopt it, as millions have done, when 
you discover its results. 


that time the beard absorbs 
15% of water. 


3 It maintains its creamy full- 
ness for ten minutes on the 
face. 


We ask a test at our cost—a ten-shave test. 
We will then accept your verdict. If we serve 
you many times better than others we want your 
patronage. If we fail, we don’t. Please, in fair- 
ness to yourself and us, mail this coupon to us. 


Super-strong bubbles support 
4 the hairs for cutting. No haita 
falling down. 


5 The 
tent 


alm and olive oil con- 
eaves fine after-effects. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc—especially for men. sn’t show. Leaves the 
skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample 


we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 
There are new delights here for every man who shaves. 
top now and cut the coupon. 


Please let us 
prove them to you. 


10 SHAVES FREE 
and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company 
(Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-698. Address for resi- 
dents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company (Del. 
Corp.), 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., Dept. B-698. 
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The He alth Towel 


of a hundred uses! 


In the home—ofhice—factory—garage—wherever there is need 
for clean, safe, comfortable towels that really dry—ScotTissue 
Towels do just that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


sie Scot fissue Towels 


nada and Rocky z 
Mountain Zone. .50c —have changed the towel habits of the 

Case of 3750° towels . 
(2 cartons) .$6.15 nation. 

‘actory . 

Weight 60 Ibe. per case. —have made it easy to have clean hands. 
Even lower prices in 5, E Š 
10 and 25 cuse orders. — have made it possible for everybody to 
not daph you. sand afford a fresh, clean, individual towel every 
us your order. time 
Scorr_PAPER COMPANY J 


Chester, Pa. v : 
Aso matera of Sens are the only towels that contain these mar- 


Toilet Papers velously soft Thirsty Fibres. 


—are daily being used in many new ways, 
Try the Handy Pack because of their extraordinary drying, clean- 
of 25 towels for 10c ing and absorbing powers. 


© 1924 S. P. Co^ 


Kitchen OT Bathroom 
Automobile 
Office Factory 


“Tf you really have any souls on the 
subject, start somethin I said 

He backed away. Nas suh, ‘yas suh, 
dat’s all I wanted t’ know—dat’ s all.” 

The next day I sent the pair of ebony 
heavyweights to town. It was no place 
for a lady, anyway. 

A son of Japan came to cook, and I 
began really to eat. 

My tents were wall tents, so made that 


-any one or all four of the sides could be .- 


rolled up; and now, as the weather per- 
mitted, I was practically out of doors day 
and night. 

The son of Japan continued to cook, and 
the Arizona sun continued to shine. 1] 
gained steadily and gradually increased 
the number of my working hours—always 
guarding my precious reserve. I grew 
stronger. The attacks of coughing 
ceased. I added a little to my writin 
time, but followed a carefully plann 
schedule, so that my work was broken 
by periods of rest and relaxation. 


WHEN Doctor Schnabel came again, J 
said tohim, “Arthur, tell me what is 11 
about this sunlight that gets the ‘T.B 
bugs? Is it the heat? Or is it some qual 
ity of the light? I should think if it is the 
heat one would get the same benefit from 
a stove or radiator.” 

The doctor answered, “It is the quality 
of the light. If we could take the bacill 
of tuberculosis and expose them directly 
to this sunlight they would not live more 
than twenty or twenty-five minutes.” 

Hooray! 

The next day I went to town and pur- 
chased a complete outfit of white cloth- 
ing— underwear, socks, shoes, shirts, trou- 
sers, vest, coat, sweater, even a hat. ] 
was determined that the sunlight should 
get to my sick body in all its healing pu- 
rity—unaltered ee any colored garment. 

Following up this lead, I rigged up a 
writing table with a hood over it to keep 
the glare of white manuscript paper from 
hurting my eyes. And every day, dressed 
in white, I sat out in the sunlight and 
worked at this table. 

That is, I sat in the sun as long as | 
could stand it. It may be of interest to 
state that, when dressed in my white med- 
icine-clothes, I felt the sun in a way that 
I had never felt it before. It seemed to 
get into me with peculiar effect, and I 
could not endure too much of it at a time. 

When I found that the sunlight made 
my head ache, I sent to town for a piece of 
blue silk; and with this inside the crown 
of my white hat, I experienced no more 
trouble of that sort. When I would begin 
to feel weak and slightly nauseated from 
too much sunshine I would move to the 
shade of the tent. But I always kept close 
to the outer line of the shadow, in the 
unadulterated but softened light. 

Every day, during one of my rest 
periods, I would lie on a cot, and with my 
eyes covered and my mouth wide open. 
would face the sun so that it could shine 
down my throat. 

During another rest period of the day, 
I would take my bath; and then I would 
lie naked in the sun. As the a grew 
warmer, and my skin became toughened. 
I went with my shirt opened so that the 
sunlight could get at my chest. 

Gradually I increased the number of 
working hours to ten, making the Jap- 
anese boy watch my schedule and time 
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Weight Strength 


Strength: Dependability: 
e= Freedom 


Long Life 
from Repairs = Low 
Upkeep Expenses 
True Economy 


2805 Ibs 


4 Jewett’s greater weight— 
2805 pounds— makes possible 

*a heavier and stronger rear 
axle—heavier and. stronger 
frame—heavier.and stronger 

/ universal joints—heavier, strong- 
er and more powerful ‘motor—a 


-heavier and strongercar through 
That’s why Jewett Six is 


out. 
sturdier and \longer-lived. than 
lighter cars. Ask the weight of any | 
car before you buy. ‘Compare its 
¿And all 


sturdiness with Jewett’s. 
‘this at the price of a light six! 


TNR isei $1065 Coupe? ras onse 2 
Brougham...... 1325 DeLuxe Touring. 1220 
- 1495 De Luxe Sedan .. 1695 


Sedansa 
Prices at Detroit. Tax Extr 


IN ALL THE WORLD 


JEWETT SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 


LIKE THTS 


NO CAR 
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Why Any Child Can 
Have Beautiful Hair 


How to Keep Children’s Hair 
Soft and Silky, Bright, Fresh- 
Looking and Luxuriant 


you see children with beautiful hair 
everywhere today. 

, Peanttal hair is no longer a matter of 
uck. 


Any child can have beautiful hair. 


The beauty of a child’s hair depends 
almost entirely upon the way you shampoo 
it. Proper shampooing is what brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and makes it soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is be- 
cause the hair has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed 
roperly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
e glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 

fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 


While children’s hair must have fre- 
quent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, fine young hair and tender 
scalps cannot stand the harsh effect of 
ordinary soaps. The free alkali in or- 
dinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 

reaseless product brings out all the real 
Pesat of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 


First wet the hair and scalp in clear Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


warm water. Then apply a little Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in 
thoroughly all over the scalp, and through 
the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


FTER rubbing in the rich, creamy 

Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and 

scalp thoroughly—always using clear, 
fresh, warm water. 

You will notice the difference in the 
hair even before it is dry. It will be soft 
and silky in the water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenl 
and have the appearance of being rach, 
thicker and heavier than it really 1s. 

If you want your child to always be 
remembered for its beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This regular weekly shampoo- 
ing will keep the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it 
will be noticed and aie 
mired by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo 
at any drug store 
or toilet goods 
counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 
4-ounce bottle 
should last for | 
months. A 


Mulsified 


me to the minute. How I did hang on to 
that margin of safety! And how I exulted 
when I knew for sure that I was winning 
the game. 

Once, in an excess of good spirits and 
with over-confidence in my increasin 
strength, I crossed the line of g 
judgment. That time Doctor Schnabel 
was summoned in a hur I cannot put 
down what Schnabel said, because THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE would not print it— 
but his treatment was effective! 


QE YES, indeed, there were blue spots, 
too. There were days and nights ofsuch 
despondency and loneliness that I would 
almost have given my soul for someone 
just to Sek g px 

But on the wheke I was happy. After 
all, I was not alone, with only those who 
were paid to stay with me, and who 
looked upon their jobs as a penalty. The 
country about my ‘camp was filled with 
creatures who were intensely interested 
in my situation: wild burros, deer, 
coyotes, mountain lions, foxes, peccaries, 
and many kinds of birds. There was not 
an hour of the day or night that some 
living thing was not taking notice of me. 
And were we not all alike trying to live? 

For recreation, and to keep from bein 
too lonesome when I was not writing, Í 
made friends with some of my nearest 
neighbors. They were so timid, yet so 
ready to respond to kindly advances. 

I had roped wild horses and knew the 
thrill of landing a big fish with light 
tackle. I found now that there was a real 
thrill, too, in so winning the confidence of 
a mother bird that she would feed from 
ap ane as she sat on her nest. I raised 
a big, red-tailed hawk—“ Mr. Hawkins” 
was his name. He was free to go and 
come as he pleased; and he gave me no 
end of amusement. 

But my real friend and closest com- 
panion was Lizzy—a big gray lizard 
whose confidence I was so fortunate as to 
win. Lizzy, for love of me (or of the meal 
ticket I represented; one never can know 
about women), forsook her wild ways and 
lived with me in my tent, coming at my 
signal and eating from my hand. Rattle- 
snakes and Gila monsters, too, kept me 
from brooding overmuch on my troubles. 

Talk about relief for the tired business 
man! I recommend an Arizona rattler. 
There is something about a rattler that 
compels your attention. When he ad- 
dresses you, you forget everything else in 
the world. We killed fifteen rattlers in or 
near camp. 3 

Also, sixteen Gila monsters contributed 
to my recreation periods. I always kept 
one or more of dine ugly monsters tied 
to the flag pole for experimental pur 2 
I investigated them, alive and dea ; and 
to every one I gave the name Fido. My 
several Fidos really were a great comfort 
to me. 

Another favorite recreation was to go 
mountain climbing—via my field glasses! 
Many a rest period I spent roaming over 
the ridges and scaling the peaks, the while 


efi] 1 actually lay at ease in a hammock and, 
o| aS a matter of fact, could not have 


climbed anything much bigger than an 
ant hill. 

There were various interesting episodes 
that relieved the monotony: My Mexican 
neighbor went to town, got drunk, and, 
upon returning, found three harmless 
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Chocolate 


Comparisons cannot be avoided in 
considering chocolates. All the candy 
assortments shown here are classics— 
they fall naturally into the highest 
class, a group of noble sweets. 

Each package of Whitman's is 
planned and built up, piece by piece, 
in answer to a definite demand 
from candy lovers. The assortments 
are as different as the boxes. Get 
acquainted with the variety of the 


ASSUCS 


Sampler, the romance of Pleasure Island, 
the originality of Salmagundi, the 
richness of Nuts, Chocolate Covered, 
the selected chew-y centers of the 
Fussy Package, the wide range of 
chocolates in the Standard Package, 
the choice and exclusive contents of 
the Library Package. 

There’s a little book with colored 
illustrations that helps inselecting can- 
dies for any occasion. Write for a copy. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A 


s 24> 
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What Bumper Protection 
Do You Demand ? 


for every car. $18 to $28. 
e | Scrupulous dealers recommend Biflex. 


Cushion Bumper 


PROTECTION WITH DISTINCTION 
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Your car needs a bumper—but why? Can you give definite 
reasons? 


Is it a desire to avoid dents and scratches that mar the car's 
beauty? A desire to enhance the appearance of the car? To 
safeguard your investment? Or, is it your conscientious en- 
deavor to protect the lives of yourself and family? 


What bumper protection do you demand? The more clearly 
you answer this question, the more you will be convinced 
that Biflex is the bumper that should be on your car. 


Biflex is scientifically built to meet all requirements. It is a 
continuous steel spring of tremendous strength. Its full- 
looped-end construction provides great resiliency which 
cushions and absorbs terrific crashes. Its broad bumping 
surface stops blows from any angle. For safety’s sake, demand 
Biflex protection. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, Waukegan, III. 
Export Department: 130 West 42nd St., New York City 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are 
fully guaranteed. Protected by 
U. š. patents. There's a Biflex 


naturalists near his place. He collected 
the collectors and marched them to me at 
the muzzle of his Winchester, with their 
hands in the air, explaining volubly in 
broken English that {wola fix them for 
jumping his claim. 

Such faith in my powers was stimulat- 
ing. I felt stronger, added another work- 
ing hour to my schedule, and now and 
then threw in an extra one for good 
measure. 

My publisher came to see how the 
book was getting along; and on the last 
day of April I gave him the manuscript of 
“When a Man’s a Man,” ready for the 
printers. I dedicated this book to my 
three boys. 

When I went to town my friends all ex- 
claimed: “How well you look! What in 
the world have you been doing?” 


ND now the question: “Am I really 

well, as well as I used to be?” 

I can ride a horse thirty or forty miles 
at a stretch; and, if the occasion demands, 
I can ride him hard. I drive a car any- 
where a car can go. I swim. I walk all 
day, hunting or prospecting. I climb the 
hille. I work ten- or twelve-hour stretches 
if I wish. But—I know there is a line 
over which I must not go. The horse I 
ride must be gentle. No more bronchos 
for me! No more taking a hand in the 
round-ups! No more roping wild horses! 
When my car is stuck in the mud or sand I 
take time to use my head, and don’t try 
to pull it out by main strength. I swim 
but little; mostly I sit on the edge of the 
pool and enjoy seeing the others do their 
stuff. I tramp leisurely when hunting. I 
climb slowly, with frequent rests, and 
visit the higher peaks only on horseback 
or via my field glasses. I work; bur, 
realizing that health is my capital, I try 
to use judgment in investing it. 

When the doctors pronounced sentence 
upon me, I had one book to write. Now, 
I have planned thirteen! More than this, I 
have a dream to realize: When I can 
make enough money from my books, or 
find a gold mine, or persuade some big- 
hearted man of millions to set aside a 
little of his wealth for the most needed 
and greatest work on earth, I am going 
to build a Sunshine-Hospital for TBs 
on that very spot, at the foot of the 
Catalinas, whens I lived in my tent with 
my friends, Mr. Hawkins, Lizzy, and the 
Fidos. 

To sum up my experience for the 
benefit of the many who ask, “ What must 
I do?” 

I am not a physician. For me to give 
anything like medical advice would be an 
impertinence. I have here told only what 
I did. My case may be different from 
yours. Different cases must certainly call 
for different treatment. Perhaps sun- 
shine, even taken in broken doses as I 
took it, would not do for you. But I am 
quite sure that some of the things which 
helped me will help anyone. 

And so I say: The first thing you must 
do is to face the facts. Get your trouble 
out into the open and look at it squarely. 
Do not deceive yourself. Do not permit 
others to deceive you. Show your doctor 
that he can trust you with the truth. 

There is a lot of shallow talk about 
pessimism and optimism. Again I say: 
“Face the facts.” It is not pessimism to 
recognize the fact that you cannot live 
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Economical, Care-Free Service 
The Proof of Maxwell Goodness 


The final proof of Maxwell goodness is its 
economical, care-free service. 


Only the finest materials — carefully 
analyzed, tested and inspected—skillful and 
painstaking engineering, 
and strong, rugged con- 
struction, go into it. 


The phenomenal smooth- 
ness of its motor is the 

uiet, vibration less power- 
Bo created by masterful 
engineering and wear- 
resisting materials that are , 
balanced to hair-fineness, and hold their 
balance. 


For example, you will find in the good 
Maxwellacrankshaft of 1% inches diameter 
—a size and a weight that seem out of all 
reasonable proportion in a power plant of 
Maxwell piston displacement. 


Comparison shows that the three bearings 
are oversize, and that total elimination of 
friction and wear is closely approached by 
a system of pressure lubrication so efficient 
that the crankshaft literally revolves on a 
cushion of oil, rather than on the metal of 
the bearings. 


But Maxwell engineering goes still further. 
It selectively balances all piston and connect- 
ing rod assemblies, to within ; of a pound. 


Then, the final step in wiping out vibration 
is a floating spring mounting for the front 
end of the motor, instead of bolting the 


The Good Maxwell Sport Touring 


motor rigidly into the frame at this point. 


This isolates the irreducible minimum of 
vibration to the engine itself, and prevents 
it fronr being transmitted to those in the 
car. Further, it shields 
the motor from much 
of the shock and twistin 
set up by driving on roug 
roads. 


And so all through. The 
mechanical and engineer- 
ing principles and prac- 
tices of the great Maxwell 
organization are the hidden but responsible 
sources of the goodness that Maxwell 
owners are so enthusiastic about. 


These owners would tell you that the good 
Maxwell is a phenomenal car; that it is al- 
most unbelievably free from service needs; 
that it is powerful beyond comparison with 
any other car of its price; that its pick-up 
is exhilarating; that its high tire mileage 
is gratifying. Owners generally report aver- 
ages well over 22 miles per gallon of gas. 


You want these qualities in your car—and 
you want them at the lowest cost. By the 
enthusiastic testimony of hundreds of 
thousands of owners, you will get them 
in greater degree from the good Maxwell 
than from any other car anywhere near 
its price. 


The Maxwell is a revelation of what intog 
rity and good engineering can accomplish. 


Touring, $875; Sport Touring, $1025; Special Sport Touring, $1045; Roadster, $875; Sport Roadster, 
$975; Club Coupe, $995; Club Sedan, $1075; 4-Passenger Coupe, $1195 ; Sedan, $1295; Traveler, $1585 


All Prices F. O. B. Detroit subject to current government tax 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


‘The Good 


MAXWELL 
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Keeping the Spirit of Colonial Days 


IN THIS pleasant interior Sargent Hardware of solid, time- 
resisting brass expresses the very spirit of things Colonial. 
The horizontal arrangement of knob and keyplate is a quaint 
and distinctive touch—similar to the lock sets in Inde- 
pendence Hall. : 


Fine designs in Sargent Hardware are always ready to 
agree with fine designing in architecture. There are appro- 
priate Sargent knobs, door handles and escutcheons for 
every style of building. 


For uninterrupted, lasting service and security, use 
Sargent Locks and Hardware, including hinges and fasten- 
ers, on all doors and windows in your home. Write for the 
Colonial Book or the Book of Designs for patterns of other 
periods. Select Sargent Hardware with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
45 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT DOOR CLOSERS 

In the well-planned home special attention 
is given to doors which should always be 
closed. The down-stairs lavatory, back stairs, 
refrigerator room and cellar doors are being 
equipped with the small, inexpensive, but 
mighty capable Sargent Door Closer 520. It 
closes these, as well as screen and storm doors, 
silently and surely, and keeps them shut. 


at the bottom of the sea like an oyster! 
To assert that you cap is not optimism— 
it is foolishness. 

Don’t exaggerate your trouble, and 
don’t belittle it; for these are the two sides 
of the same ditch. An exact, clear-eyed 
examination of the facts, with an imper- 
sonal, cool-headed estimate of the situa- 
tion—this is where you must begin. 
Having done this, you can then with 
intelligence set yourself to get well. 

I said in the beginning that to write 
such a story as this, for strangers, is not 
easy. If you were sitting with me on the 
terrace of my desert home, looking away 
over the untamed lands, the cultivated 
valley of the Rillito, and the wild foot- 
hills of the Santa Catalinas to that spot 
which I would point out to you at the 
base of those rugged mountains, and if ] 
felt that my experience might in any way 
help you, 1 could, perhaps, talk to you 
about it to some purpose. I am not at all 
sure that I have succeeded in writin 
about it in any helpful way. I wish î 
could know that I have. 


“HOW the Mind Causes and Cures 
Disease” is an intensely interesting 
and helpful health articlenext month. 
The author, a distinguished physi- 
cian, gives you a common-sense dis- 
tinction between ailments that start 
in your thoughts and those that come 
from other sources. A big proportion 
of ill health, he says, is produced by 
the Pue and can be cured by the 
mind. 


A Scotch Lad Who 
Was Always Asking 


Questions 
(Continued from page 16) 


canny enough to bring along a bit of lunch 
from the steerage mess. 

“All the way I watched the landscape. 
It was new and interesting, of course. But 
the two things I most wanted to see— 
Indians and buffaloes—I never saw at all. 

“I had thought that as soon as I 
reached the outskirts of Boston the train 
would be held up from time to time by 

reat herds of bison passing over the track. 
And I would not have been surprised at 
any time to have heard the crash of glass 
and found an arrow sticking in the seat in 
front of me. But neither happened.” 

Cowie paused, and his eyes twinkled 
with amusement. 

“In my work for the express company,” 
he remarked, “I have traveled all over the 
United States. There isn’t a city of im- 
portance that I haven’t visited. But 1 
never have seen a wild buffalo! And the 
first Indian I laid eyes on was a great 
disappointment to me—for he had on a 
dress suit and was a graduate from Yale! 

“Well, anyway,” Cowie continued, 
always with that infectious blue twinkle 
in his eye, “I finally reached Cleveland, 
which, much to my surprise, looked quite 
civilized. No cowboys were roping steers 
in the streets, and no bad men were 
shooting out the window panes. 

“Of course, the first thing to do was to 
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Common Sense 
Tells You This is Right 


Buy No Car Till You Know What It Is 


You can make up your mind to one 
thing—either the car you buy will 
measure up to Hupmobile in quality 
and value, or you will not get your 
money’s-worth. 


Prove What You’ve 
Always Wanted to Know 


You’ve always admired the Hupmo- 
bile—consciously and unconsciously 
made it the standard. 


If in the past you’ve bought a less 
finely built car, you were insistent 
upon being assured that the other 
car had the sheer mechanical value 
and trustworthiness that you feel the 
Hupmobile possesses to a greater 
degree than any other car in its class. 


Now, before you buy another car, go 
a step further. Buy deliberately and 
with your eyes open. 


Think of your money in terms of the 
effort it cost you. Think of the car 
in terms of performance, sturdiness, 


freedom from structural or material 
weaknesses, and of closely calculated 
dollar-value. Do not be misled by 
mere bulk and glitter. 


The Safe, Sure Way 
to Get the Facts 


To help you do this on the only prac- 
tical basis, Hupmobile has done a 
revolutionary thing. 


It asks you to check the Hupmobile, 
part by part, against any other car, 
of any make, at any price. 


To make it practical and easy for you 
to do this, Hupmobile, in its famous 
parts displays, has brought hidden 
but important parts out where you 
can see them. 


On these boards are captions telling 
what the parts are made of and how. 


In red ink, significantly enough, are 
described the lesser processes and 
materials that are often used. 


Crankshaft 


Drop-forged steel, double heat-treated. Unusually 
avy construction. Weighs 5714 lbs. and care- 
fully counterbalanced. Given both a standing 
balance (static) and running balance (dynamic) 
on the most modern uipment obtainable. Lil 
bearing surfaces large diameter. 


Crank pin sec- 
tions bored to provide for positive high pressure 
lubrication. Three large bronze-backed, babbitt- 
lined bearings, all bored at one time to insure 
perfect alignment, and then hand-fitted to crank- 
shaft. It would be much less expensive, but not 
nearly as satisfactory, to use a lighter crank- 
shaft, not counterbalanced, not bored for lubri- 
cation; and to use plain die-cast babbitt bear- 
ings, not hand-fitted, and not backed by bronze. 


This will prove to you that you can- 
not find a better made car than 
Hupmobile. 


The plain truth is that—until you 
find a car that equals Hupmobile in 
quality of materials, in structural 
and mechanical soundness, and in 
fineness of manufacturing, you are 
not justified in buying that car as a 
transportation unit. 


The Way to Buy 
Wisely and Well 


We know this—hundreds on hun- 
dreds are making this unique and 
fact-revealing test. And a surprising 
percentage are buying Hupmobiles. 


Make the test—convince yourself. 
And then when you know the definite, 
cold-steel reasons for Hupmobile 
superiority—buy your Hupmobile. 


- Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Where are your business records? 


There will be 1000 


serious fires 


in the next 24 hours! 


FIRES increase daily, both in 
numbers and severity. There 
is a fire every minute. 


Business records must have 
adequate fire protection. They 
are necessary to collect insur- 
ance, to obtain credit, to col- 
lect accounts receivable and 
to begin business anew. Their 
greatest importance is on the 
day after the fire. Safeguard 
your business future to-day 
with “The World’s Safest 
Safe” —THE SAFE-CABINET. 


THE SAFE-CABINET is so 
constructed that it has pre- 
served its contents intact in 
hundreds of severe fires—ex- 
posed to the intense heat of 
raging flames—buried for days 
afterward beneath hot, smol- 
dering ruins. It affords the 
highest degree of tested, mea- 
sured and certified fire protec- 
tion known to the safe-making 
industry. SAFE-CABINET 
protection does not deteriorate 
with age. 


THE SAFE-CABINET is a 
handsome and attractive piece 


of office furniture. Equipped 
with Slide-in Doors—the new- 
est feature in safe-building— 
it will save both time and office 
space. It is made in eighty- 
three models and sizes to fit 
every business, large or small. 
There is only one SAFE- 
CABINET, manufactured only 
by THE SAFE-CABINET 
COMPANY, and sold only by— 


THE SAFE-CABINET 
MAN 
THE SAFE-CABINET MAN 
will make a complete analysis 
of your fire dangers, and the 
day-after-the-fire value of your 
records. He will suggest ways 
and means of economizing 
space. He will save you time 
and money. He may save your 
business. His services are 
without charge. Telephone 
THE SAFE-CABINET office in 
your city, or write directly to 
THE SAFE-CABINET COM- 
PANY, Marietta, Ohio, or to 
THE SAFE-CABINET COM- 
PANY of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


find a job; so I left my baggage with a 
friendly storekeeper and started out. 
had gone hardly a block before I saw a 
sign ‘Porter Wanted,’ in the window of 
the office of the American Express Com- 
pany. I went in and asked for the place: 

“The agent, to whom I applied, sized 
an sok his head. á boi 
’m afraid you won’t do, my boy, 
he told me: "You're too light teem 
heavy work.’ ni ž 

“I sup S 
appointed I was; for when I turned toward 
the door he called me back. ser 

“I hear that the superintendent, up. 
stairs, wants an office boy, he said. “Yov 
might try for that.’ 


me u < 2 
“ce 


“Y DID try for it, and got it.. That was 
forty-four years ago, and I’ve been on 
the pay roll oft the express company eve 
since. 4 
letters in the old-fashioned letter press, 
using a wet rag to get the impression of 
the indelible ink with which they were 
written. I also cleaned and dusted the 
office, made waybills for the ‘over’ and 
‘short’ express, sharpened pencils, and ran 
errands. Altogether, I man to keep 
pretty busy from seven in the morning 
until about the same time at night. 

“One propensity of mine almost got me 
a set-back right at the start. Iwas always 
asking questions! Whenever anybody gave 
me a job to do, and the reason for it 
wasn’t obvious onthe surface, I wanted to. 
know why. The chief clerk was a good 
fellow, but this ‘why’ business irritated 
him. : 

“Now this really “had an important 
bearing on my career, and I want to tell 
you a little story in connection with it. 
But in order that you may understand the 
story, I must explain what the terms ‘over’ 
and ‘short’ express mean. When a package 
arrives at a station without any waybill 
telling who it is from and who it is for, we 
call that an ‘over; and if a waybill shows 
up, unaccompanied by a shipment, that 
is a ‘short.’ 

“A day or two after I got the job the 
chief clerk gave me a pile of ‘overs’ and 
told me to make out waybills for them in 
a certain form. 

“‘ Why does it have to be done that 
way?’ I asked. 

“He looked at me with considerable 
exasperation and replied, ‘Because I tell 
you to do it that way! That’s “why” 
enough for you.’ 

“ Butit wasn’t enough forme. I thought 
and I still think, that I could not work 
intelligently unless I knew what the result 
of my efforts would be. I had quite a hard 
time explaining this attitude of mine to 
the chief clerk, because he thought my 
questions were impertinent. But when he 
nally got the idea that I was only trying 
to do my work better, he was glad to tell 
me all about it. 

“You know,” Cowie said emphatically, 
“T don’t see how any man can look for- 
ward to rising in a business unless he is 
curious about what lies ahead of him. 1 
like to see young men ask questions. It 
shows that they are interested in what 
they are doing. The man who is satisfied 
to do his little task, without wanting to 
know what relation it bears to the business 
as a whole, isn’t likely ever to have much 
to do with the whole business. 


se my face showed boedi. ` 


“My duties were various. I. copied ri 


Mr. Johnson says— 

“I use the Burroughs to 
check cash sales; to check 
charge sales; to prove state- 
ments; to make up bank de- 
posit slips; to foot the various 
journals and ledgers; to prove 
incoming invoices; to ‘Rguse 
inventory and in every other 
possible way I can.” 


Whatever your figure prob- 
Jems may be there is a Bur- 


roughs machine that will © 
solve them efficiently and 
proftakly. The Burroughs 

ine is complete — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating 
and Billing machines in sizes 
to suit all needs. 


Adding 


Machines 


~ 


Bookkeepi 
ping 


Machines 
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Figures began to pile up in Mr. John- 
son’s store the moment his business 
opened. Hours of overtime and nights 
of worry multiplied. Then a Burroughs 
man came. He went to the root of 
those figure problems. He advised the 
correct machine to solve them and 
worked with Mr. Johnson. Now this 
merchant knows his figure facts—his 
profits are greater, his work easier. 


Mr. Johnson’s store is in Clinton, 
Miss., and in his own words he says: 
“Several years ago I installed a Bur- 
roughs adding and listing machine to 
relieve me of some of the burden of 
my figure work. I am very frank to 
say that I didn’t expect the machine 
to make it as easy for me as it has. 
Why, it has taken over nearly all of 
my figure work. It does the work 
quickly and accurately. 


Machines 
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In every city, town and hamlet of this country 
there are stores like this one of Mr. Johnson’s, 
and every one should have a Burroughs. 


— and | 


6e 


wouldnt be 
without one 


“I figure the machine has paid for itself 
several times in preventing errors 
alone. This doesn’t take into con- 
sideration the time it has saved me, 
nor the nightwork it has eliminated. 


“I can also thank Burroughs for 
making income tax work an easy job. 
It is one of the best investments I 
have ever made and I wouldn’t be 
without one for a minute. 


A Burroughs will help you just as it 
has Mr. Johnson, and thousands of 
progressive business men. Why not 
talk over your own figure problems 
with your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative. Let him show you how to 
lessen your work and worry and 
make larger profits. There’s no obli- 
gation—just mail the coupon today. 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
6015 Second Blvd. 

Detroit, Michigan 
Please send me literature telling me 


how other men in my line of business are 
making more money with a Burroughs, 


Name 


Business 


Address 
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After a warm afternoon 
of play 


OU know, of course, that Listerine has dozens of uses 
as a safe antiseptic. But do you know of its unusual 
properties as a safe, non-irritating deodorant? 


Whenever you don’t have time for a tub or shower, or 
when these are not accessible, simply try dousing on Listerine. 
See how cool, refreshed and clean it leaves you feeling. 


And best of all, Listerine used this way as a deodorant 
cannot irritate or injure the most delicate skin. Rather, it is 
soothing, healing, evaporates quickly, and cannot stain 
garments. It is the ideal deodorant. 


Test its deodorizing properties this way: Rub your fingers 
some day with a little onion. Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion odor disappears. 


Try Listerine as a deodorant some afternoon when you 
feel hot and sticky after a game of tennis; or some day when 
you have just finished a hot afternoon’s shopping; or when 
you are on a motor trip and it’s miles between tubs; or when 
you are traveling and you miss the old shower way back home. 


You will be delighted with the refreshing, exhilarating 
effect and you will pass this suggestion along to your friends. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


Interesting news! 


Listerine Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic oils 
of Listerine, are now available. * * While we frankly 
admit that no tablet or candy lozenge can deodorize 
the breath, the Listerine antiseptic oils in these tablets 
are very valuable as a relief for throat irritations. * * 
They are 25 cents a package. 


“In the different positions. I have filled 
with the company, I have always been 
noted for asking questions. At first, m 

various bosses used merely to put up wit 

it. . 
“But as I came to have more respon- 
sible positions, they. began to see a sort of 
method in my insatiable curiosity about 
what lay ahead and on either side; and 
even before I was elected president. it 
became a fixed policy of the company to 
encourage the man who wanted to. know, 
and who was willing to take the trouble 


to find out. 


t: WHEN I first went to work ay pay 


was thirty dollars a mont 

looked like a magnificent salary to me, 
and right from the start I began to save 
a little of it. After I had been office boy 
for a few months I was promoted to be 
mail clerk, and my pay was doubled. So 
were my savings. pA several years in 
the Cleveland office, in different positions, 
and there I learned nearly every branch 
of the express business. 

“I have always been industrious,” 
Cowie continued with a smile, “but I 
never cared much about work merely for 
the sake of working! If I had a task to 
perform I wanted to get it done in the 
shortest and easiest way consistent with 
good workmanship. 

“In those days we had no adding ma- 
chines or other mechanical means of 
lightening office work. Everything was 
done with pen or pencil. And it had to be 
accurate. 

“One of my jobs consisted largely in 
making intricate calculations of discounts, 
interest accretions, and other complicated 
figures. At school, mathematics had been 
my weak point. And yet this job was 
right in line for a certain promotion that 
I was looking forward to. 

“Tt was somewhat of a dilemma. I 
had to make good on the job in order to 
get ahead; and I couldn’t make good on 
the job without being quick and accurate 
with figures. 

“While I was thinking it over, 
I suddenly remembered having seen, in 
Scotland, a book which contained all sorts 
of tables. By turning to the right table, 
almost any mathematical problem that 
would arrive in business could be solved 
instantly and correctly. 

“T made up my mind immediately that 
I must have a copy of that book. For 
several weeks, during which I had a 
perfect! wretched time with my work, I 
haunted the bookshops in my spare time; 
and one day I lighted upon a copy of the 
book. I took it back to the office with me 
—without, however, mentioning it to any- 
one—and from that time my job was a 
cinch. It soon came to the attention of 
my superiors that I was doing exception- 
ally good work; and before long I got my 
coveted promotion. 

“Incidentally,” he added, “that is the 
only sure road to action. Draw the 
attention of your boss, and one of two 
things will happen: You will be promoted, 
or fired, depending on the means you have 
used to get into the limelight.” 

After several years in the Cleveland 
office, Cowie finally reached the position 
of chief clerk; and here, but for a curious 
incident, he might have remained much 
longer than he did. A man who was 

| associated with him at the time told me 


The story of two men 
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who started side by side 


HEY CAME UP thru 

school together and started 
work in the same office at a 
few dollars a week. Those 
were joyous, care-free days. 
They lunched at cheap restau- 
rants; they saved enough for 
a ball game Saturday after- 
noon or the theatre Saturday 
night. The years stretched 
out far ahead. Without think- 
ing very definitely about the 
future, they knew that some- 
time “things would break” 
if only they did their work 
and kept their health. 

So for three years they moved 
along evenly, receiving petty salary 
increases and enjoying the thrill 
of the new game. They met two 
young women and became engaged. 

Then along in their fourth busi- 
ness year, there came a change. One 
said: “After all, this business game 
is pretty tough. It’s a fight. I 
wonder what I can do about it.” 


He insured himself 
against failure 


He found in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute a definite plan of business 
reading which gave him a new im- 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


In Australia: 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


pulse and new self-confidence. As an 
extra locomotive, hitched to a train, 
makes its power felt from the first 
moment, he was conscious immedi- 
ately that a new, fresh force was at 
work for his business and financial 
progress. 

He talked to his friend about it, 
and the friend was interested.“ Prob- 
ably a good thing,” he said, in his 
easy-going way. But the matter 
never went further, and gradually 
the two found that their interests 
were diverging. Both were working 
harder than ever. But one was think- 
ing; and in the office the executives 
watched them both and saw that 
one of them did think. 


So one man began to 
forge ahead 


Ten years passed, and somewhat to 
their surprise they found themselves 
at the threshold of middle age. One 
of them has arrived. He has experi- 
enced the big satisfaction of suc- 
ceeding while he is still young. The 
other still works and wonders, and 
does not quite understand. 

Ten years look long, but 
they pass with almost un- 
believable rapidity. Will 
you, in justice to yourself, 
spend fifteen minutes with 
the question: “Where am I 


— me ee oe oe oe ee 
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In Canada: C. P, R. Building, Toronto 


going to be in business ten years from 
now?” May we send you a little 
book called “A Definite Plan for 
Your Business Progress ”—an inter- 
esting book of facts and letters? 


This book is yours 
for the asking 


When you have read it quietly, 
without pressure or haste, you may 
decide that the Institute has some- 
thing of value to offer you. This may 
be true if you are president of a 
corporation (more than 27,000 presi- 
dents and business heads have fol- 
lowed the Course and are enthusi- 
astic about it). It may be equally 
true if you are at the very beginning 
of your career, for among the 200,000 
men enrolled are some whose busi- 
ness position and salary were pre- 
cisely like yours. 

But whether you decide to go 
further or not depends entirely on 
yourself. The facts will come with- 
out obligation or cost. Simply fill 
in the coupon—but do it today! 


i Alexander Hamilton Institute | 
| 99 Astor Place 


New York City | 


Send me the book, “A Definite 


Plan for Your Business I 
which I may keep without obligation. | 
EE TEE A AE A E 


THE dotted-line 

Shows how power 
was . falling away be- 
yond a certain point. 
The „Solid line shows 
what happened when 
the-right oil for the car 
was used, 


It’s the last five 
cents in a quart of oil 
that counts. Havolirie 
is a 30c oil. 


Poe Proved by a new mechan- 
ical invention. 

Now, for the first time, power can be 
measured in any car—in your car—as it 
stands. The new testing machine does 
that. It records with deadly accuracy 
the power value of every factor that 
makes the wheels go round. 

When we heard that these things could 
be proved we secured the right to use this 
invention to carry out experiments on 
lubricating oil; to measure the impor- 
tance of oil to engine performance. 

It has demonstrated with dramatic 
force this thing: that oil has a positive 
effect upon motor power that amazes car 
owners and oil men alike. Variations in 
horsepower from a 10%% increase to 50% 
increase, and better, have been accurately 
shown by simply changing oil. 

That’s the Havoline message: oil is more 
than oil—it is power. 

Imagine yourself at the wheel of your 
car, locked fast to the steel runways of 
the new testing machine—the Wasson 
Motor Check. Your wheels are driving 
a great pulley, throttle wide open, engine 
roaring. 

You twist around to watch 
the recording dials as the me- 


Havoline Sells for 30c a Quart 
(35c to 40c in Western States 
and Canada.) 


ae OIL 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Inc., Lawrenceville, Ill. 


more than oil— 


HAVOLINE 
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it is power 


chanic applies the brake to the pulley 
He’s putting on the “load.” Your engine 
strains against it. It’s like leaping at a 
steep hill on high. 

More pressure on the brake; the motor 
falters; the speed drops off. ‘‘She’s done 
—shut her off!” 

Power falling away at 40 miles an fhour! 

Into your smoking crank case they put 
fresh oil—a good 30c oil. Once more you | 
step her up from slow speed—like driv- | 
ing in traffic—to her top speed—the hill | 
again on high. 


And this time she makes it. The power 
dial shows 10 more horsepower at 42 
miles per hour-—and still building up. 
Over the top and pulling better all the 
way. Ten horsepower by a simple change 
of oil! 

That’s a thrill only a car owner can 
feel. That’s a thrill only the right oil can 
give. 

Prove it for yourself—in your own car. 
Find a place where Havoline is for sale; 
drain out the old diluted oil and fill up 
with Havoline. 

You will change your whole point of 
view toward motor oil. You will 

think of oil in terms of power. 


You will know that it’s the last 5c 
in a quart of oil that counts. 


Tests are being run at 
the Refinery on the 
Wasson Motor Check 
under an exclusive 
license. 

We are measuring the 
power value of differ- 
ent oils in all types of 
cars. New facts about 
oil are coming to light 
that will benefit every 
car owner. 


the story:. The, general superintendent,- 
whose office avas.in-Chicago, started on a. 
tour of inspection in, company with several 
directors of the company. At the la 

moment he had. tõ get a new secretary, 
and he employed.a.tall, slim, somewhat 
supercilious young Englishman for the job. 
As. the general superintendent's private 
car was not. large enough to house t 
party at night, stops were made, ar 
general superintendent and the“ 
went to a hotel. - : cs Geen 

On the first night a complication de- ` 
veloped. The young Englishman felt that 
it was beneath his dignity to carry a: 
typewriter from the car to the hotel and: 
back again; and he said so, without much: 
diplomacy.. The general superintendent, 
who was a blunt man, given to making 
quick decisions, promptly fired him. 

At that time the party was in the 
neighborhood of Cleveland; so the general 
superintendent wired the Cleveland office 
to send him someone to act as his secretary. 
Cowie was detailed for the job. He had 
no objection to carrying a writer, or 
anything else that Pay chable hiai to do 
his work better; so when the trip was 
completed, he was taken back to Chica 
by his new chief and installed permanently 
in the job of secretary. 

On his first morning in his new office 
he came down to work early and found a 
big pile of correspondence awaiting answer. 
Cowie read it, and attached a neatly 
typed reply to each letter. Then he laid 
the whole on the boss’s desk. 

When the general superintendent came 
in, he picked up the first letter. When he 
noted that it had been answered, he 
frowned. This frown persisted while he 
read all of them. Then he rang for Cowie, 
and dictated new replies to every letter. 
Cowie typed them, without making any 
comment. 

Thenext morning, however, found Cowie 
at the same task. Before he laid the day’s 
mail on his chief’s desk, each letter had 
a reply attached. Again his work went 
into the waste basket, and he had to do 
it all over. Not the least irritating feature 


| of the matter was the fact that, in sub- 
stance, Cowie’s replies were identical with 


those of his boss. 


“TE AT kept up literally for months,” 
said the man who told me this. “It was 
a battle between two strong personalities. 
Cowie’s boss was a man of great ability 
and a strenuous worker. He wanted to do 
everything connected with his job him- 
self. At the same time, he couldn’t help 
liking and respecting Cowie. 

“I have seen Cowie go home at night 
completely discouraged; so blue that I 
thought surely he would give up the 
struggle and resign his job. Bus the next 
morning he always walked in whistling, 
as if he hadn’t a care in the world, and 
went at it again the same way. Honestly, 
there were times when I didn’t know 
whether to laugh or to cry over his per- 
sistence. 

“I said to him once, ‘Bob, you'll never 

et around the Old Man. Let him answer 
bis own letters if he wants to!’ 

“But he said, ‘No, I’m going to learn 
to do this the way the boss wants it done, 
if it takes me forever!’ 

“Well, Cowie was the winner. He 
gradually wore the old man down, until 
finally he was not only answering the 
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mene  “Humiliating? Well, rather! 
“eer p”? 


—and then I got my Philco! 


“We were married in a certain well-known little 
church in New York. . . . In the excitement of making 
a quick get-away, I stalled the engine. Then my bat- 
tery ‘died’. . . . Humiliating? Well, rather! Right 
there I resolved it wouldn’t happen again. And then 
I got my Philco!” J. M. G., Ottawa, Canada. 


Whether on traffic-jammed streets, over railroad 
crossings or on lonely roads at night—you can depend 
on a Philo. No humiliating experiences. No hand- 
cranking ordeals. No battery “flunking” where it 
means distress or actual danger. 


Everybody can now own a full-size full-powered 
battery made by Philco. Exchange prices range from 


FOR RAD1O—Use Philco Rechargeable ° . e 
Dae rapa R jyolume and ‘clear. $15.95 up, depending on type and geographical location. 

1 They are acid-tight and when changed Even the famous long-life super-powered Philco 
with a safe low current Philco Charger d 
may de used inside the finest cabinets. Diamond-Grid Battery with Philco Retainers now 

2 The built-in Charge Indicator shows at 
a ance, without the use of a hydrometer, costs you less than ever before. Guaranteed for two 

3 cess ina dry year, it a = Rees reap i server ay 

charge the ba ttery or to reconnect it > se my 
to the teosivin made. Look in your phone .book for ilco Battery 
Barter tor ow oitage peanut tubes $5.00 Sales and Service” or write us. 
Phico Double Charger”. |... "$10.08 
ee ee ed a»! . . z e 
Double-pole throw-over awitch included Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


free with either combination of battery and 
charger. 


Pat fe Mint Rive. PHILCO wus eese “SEER BATTERIES 
DIAMOND GRID 
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To You, Who Seek Luxury— 


and Ease Supreme 


There is superb comfort in Karpen furniture which comes 
from hidden things, the eye does not see 


The soul-satisfying comfort of Kar- 

en furniture is built-in. Years of 
baticiie how, a plant gauged to 
the slowness which makes for fine 
things, workmen who take pride in 
their work—all these enter the mak- 
ing of Karpen furniture. 


You have to live with a piece of 
Karpen furniture to know what a 
friend it is. 
break it 


Lifetime use cannot 


down, or wear it out. 


Women prefer Kar- 
pen furniture for 
its beauty, its at- 
tractiveness. For 
the unswerving 
craftsmanship of 
each piece. Men, 
for the utter com- 
fort of the uphol- 


stery, for the sensible strength 
and practicality of it. 

See the sumptuously beautiful 
upholstered pieces your Karpen 
dealer has displayed. See the 
Karpen trade-mark on each piece. 
You will be amazed at their rest- 
ful comfort—their inviting hos- 
pitaliry—their reasonable prices. 


Ready—a new book on 
interior decoration—free 


Let us send you the new edition 
of our attractive book on interior 
decorating —‘‘Better Homes.” It 
is full of helpful ideas, and through 
black and white, and color charts 
and drawings, shows what the 
foremost decorators are doing. 
Plans for fourteen complete 
rooms—any of which can be 
easily adapted. Just send your 
name on a postal card. Address 
Dept. M-6. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Manufacturers of Karpen fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven 
Liber and Enameled Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 
` ai: S. Wabash Ave. 37th and Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


i| /KARPEN 


Construction 


i Guaranteed 


On evens prece - 
Your assurance of quality 


K ARP EN 


| York:to,gé 


letters but was being consulted as a per- 
fect equal on problems connected with the 
work. ye 

“If the general superintendent was a 
hard man to'convince, he came all the way 
across when he ‘was convinced.+. After 
Gowie had been-on theʻjob`a little over 
a year, his: boss had a new title created 
for him andian adequate salary vto go 
with it. Beheve me! the old man had 
some battle: with headquarters at New 
at title and raise for Cowie; 
but he stuck until he finally got what he 
wanteds* ~ 

The:man who told me this incident is 


| himself-achigh “official in the express com- 


| 


> 


pany. After he had finished he paused for 
a moment, then he said seriously: 

“You know, it has taken me only a few 
moments to'tell you this. It will not take 
you long to write it, and the reader will 
spend litrlétime on it. But we must not 
forget thatät took Bob Cowie years to do 
it. 


NE of Cowie’s assistants told me that 
Cowie has two outstanding character- 
istics: 

“He knows more funny stories than 
anybody I ever heard of,” this man said; 
“and I believe he knows more people by 
their first names than any other man in 
the United States. 

“He has been with the company for so 
long that he is acquainted with an enor- 
mous number of the employees, and it 
seems as if he never forgets one of them. 
Shortly after he became president he was 
making a trip over the express company’s 
territory. His car stopped at a little 
station in Pennsylvania, and an old man 
hobbled up to the platform. 

““I bet you don’t know who I am, Mr. 
Cowie, he saluted the new executive. 

““Oh yes, I do! retorted Cowie. ‘You're 
jis Dwight; and twenty-three years ago 

told you to keep your coat buttoned up 
or some day a train was going to tear a 
pocket off you!’ 

“That old chap was tickled to death to 
be remembered.” 

This faculty of Cowie’s has been of 
material assistance to him in reaching his 
present position. When I asked him about 
it, he said: 

“Aside from the pleasure I get from 
keeping in touch with the old friends who 
were in the rank and file with me, I was 


! able on at least one occasion to settle what 


might have been serious trouble. This 
was in 1920,,when a strike had been called 
in New York. Fifteen thousand men were 
out. I had a talk with the union officials, 
but we couldn’t seem to get anywhere. 
Finally I said that I was going to take it 
up with the men themselves. 

“‘How are you going to talk with 
them?’ one man asked. 

““Why,’ I said, ‘I’m just going to get 
them together somewhere, discuss the 
situation with them, and see what we can 
do.’ 

“They laughed at that and said there 
wasn’t a hall in New York big enough to 
hold fifteen thousand men. Bat I hired 
Madison Square Garden for one afternoon, 
paying twenty-five hundred dollars for 
the use of it, and then'sent word to the 
boys that I wanted to see them. They 
came; almost every one. And when that 
meeting was over—the strike was over 
TOO. 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edicion) 
‘ correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobilail “A” 
How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


compiled by 
papy’s Py of Automo- 
rpesotite Sur professional 
dmobile lubricatiog) 


A 
f 
pe 
\Are 
ATA LAA LA JA A 
lie ar Ar 
jAre. A lA A pa 
e me late e lare Jare lare 
| A |Are | A [Asc 
Advice to buyers of used cars PEPE EES 
AIA AJAJAJAJA 
A \Are A Yare] A fared A 
A lAr A Ard A A 
. Are JAre. re Are. 
VERY time three new for your make of car and for whx is if A ae A 
) ep } BIA | fi T A 
cars go on the roads, the spar in which your car ee anh nh 
akaieaaice pen ato fresh was built. This is necessary Pera goed A A NA JA LAL AA] AL ATS 
wo used Cars pass Into ires because many engines have E t Apaapa ae Jare Jane Jane fane Jaze. 
. . . ot Are Are jAre (Are .. 
hands. ; changed in design during Fo i rwo RIELEL EVEL ETELELELE 
In buying a used car, here the past few years. Don’t ier aks Raed ea a A ha A fa. 
are three cautions to keep in assume ey the ee and eg estate tates LALA LS 
. -r 7) > 9 9 udson Super Six re re Ave Are JAre. re jAre. 
mind if you want lowest 1924 MACE, Use me: game ERRA Aake 
° . rade. «(146 ton) A | A |A Arc] A‘lAre| A lare] A Are 
possible operating costs and 3 ii ; E Zn Meinl ALAA UALR YAY AR] ATE 
. . r jordan Arc lAre JAre Are {Are jAre [Are jAre JAre JAre. 
the best running engine: (3) of uate ae ae Bier sete ALATA LAT AL ALA TATATA 
a Tes old, write to us for speciic ETTE | A LALA TATA Ut lie ae fe 
(1) Make sure 1t 1S in good advice. Cars over five years Literyy me a i ak Are ik fre þr A fo re- 
mechanical condition before old are not listed in the eo AAC] APTA AC] A Pr ‘he 
you buy it, unless you in- current Chart. But our = A DAT A VA ps Was os foi 
tend to have it properly files include recommenda- peer LALLA a PEPE PR PR PRPS 
overhauled and placed in tions back to 1906. rc fs T'A fae 
such condition. If any parts ie APTA DAL AIA] A p 
are badly worn they should In writing, be sure to state alalatatata ate 
be replaced. make, model and year. A hey Pe] A pe ele 
Do not use heavier oil ae i tae eee ee 
than that specified in the pesos values may be ob- ahela a] APRA PEL ATE 
Chart of Recommendations. tained in second hand cars = AIATALATAL ATA] APR 
To use heavier oil may rob if you are particular to buy A AA [asja wal ela 
expensive bearings and oth- reconditioned cars of reliable cfa Peh shehit 
er parts ofneeded protection. makes from responsible HAHHHHHAHE 
Heavy oil can not take manafactürers thei ATAPA NETA PRANE 
x ~ « ) ALATA fr 1 
the place of worn away $ i £ : tl ead eee Tempe can ALATA LALETA TATR 
r f agents or in the purchase Te a hA bA fo | 
. i B Ar! B 
(2) Be sure to get the grade of from reliable owners of cars f 
Gargoyle Mobiloil specified in good condition. 
For Your Touring Needs GARGO Domestic Branches: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil in the new con- r 
venient one-quart can is now on New York Philadelphia 
sale in the New England States, (Main Office) Boston 
New York, Pennsylvania, and mil Chicago St. Louis 
the middle Western States. As e e Detroit Pittsburgh 
fast as production will permit Buffalo Indi li 
this package will be placed on oO l Ol Roch erigan 
sik elsewhere. oi earl - oe 
ut one or two one-quart cans ; TERREN ansat Sye SAGs 
under the seat. A handy refill Make the chart your guide Minneapolis Oklahoma City 
waen yor oil gets low along Albany Des Moines 
e road. Portland, Me. New Haven 
Be prepared! Springfield, Mass. Peoria 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Where one is safe, 
Four others pay 


Don’t pay Pyorrhea’s price— 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 


Soiled ARR 
= "SER 


gis 
WAG J. 
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Every man and woman is subject to Pyorrhea. 


Aan a Til 


According to reliable dental statistics, four persons ? 
out of every five past 40, and thousands younger, 
too, have Pyorrhea. 


Are you willing to pay the penalty —lost teeth 
and ill health? 


If not, don’t neglect your teeth. Visit your dentist 
regularly for tooth and gum inspection, and make 
Forhan’s For the Gums your dentifrice. It is most 
pleasant to the taste. 


Op EH TE Or ATES 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used 
consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its course, keep the gums firm, the teeth white, 
the mouth healthy. 


This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that many 
thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Forhans 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


la of 


R3- Forhan DDS 
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The Happiest Person 
I Ever Knew 
FIRST PRIZE 


He is Physician, Minister, 
and Friend 


OCTOR JESSE S. SARGENT in 
his youth knew what real poverty 
was. But then, and always, there 

was a smile on his lips, a song in his heart, 
and the impelling, generous impulse to 
help others. He 1s the happiest person 
I ever knew. 

„He worked his way through medical 
college, in St. Louis, Missouri, and sur- 
prisingly soon afterward established him- 
self in a successful practice there. 

After twenty years in the city. he moved 
to the focthills of the Ozark Mountains, 
to minister to people who otherwise would 
have no physician within many miles. 
- He frequently walks great distances over 
rough mountain roads that cannot be 
traversed otherwise; but, no matter how 
dark and stormy the night, or how rough 
the road, the doctor always has a smile 
and a word of cheer that puts courage 
into the hearts of his patients. 

When the springtime urge to go fishing 
sweeps over the Ozarks the doctor some- 
times joins his mountaineer ne ghbors 
on their expeditions to the Meramec or 
Big River or Calvey Creek, and he usually 
comes home with a pretty good catch. 

He has a wonderful voice, and he fre- 
uently stands out on his front steps and 
sings Gospel hymns through a megaphone, 
and the melody carries a message oF cheer 
to lonely hearts in isolated mountain 
cabins. 

Being so far from a town or a church, 
the doctor and his good wife have estab- 
lished a Sunday-school in their home; and 
for sixteen years they have had a com- 
munity Christmas celebration there. It 
is a gala occasion for the people who 
attend. Usually about two hundred are 
present. 

This means much work and many 
sacrifices, but the motto written deep 
across the doctor’s heart is this: Ease the 
burdens of the world. Bearing cheer to 
others keeps his own heart ashine. 

MRS. F. S. H. 


SECOND PRIZE 


“I Am the Happiest Person 
I Ever Knew” 


AM the happiest person I ever knew, 

and I can see no break in my happiness 
as far back as my memory goes. 

My childhood and boyhood were spent 
in the backwoods of old Indian Territory, 
where life was a constant struggle to get 
enough cornbread, sorghum, and wild 
game to live on. 

At the age of eighteen, with thirty 
dollars in my pocket, I started to high 
school in a town twenty miles from home, 
remaining there four years on the strength 
of my earnings after school hours. I left 
school in the spring of 1917 to enlist in 
the navy, where I remained for two years. 
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UCKY boys and girls—graduating this month! 
Born lucky because God gave them fathers 
and mothers who have the love, the courage 

and the financial ability to see that their children 
are properly educated. 


It is hard to believe that any father could care so 
little about the future of his children that he 
would let them give up school and go to work too 
soon if he could possibly prevent it. 


And yet, right here in the United States where 
children are supposed to be better cared for than 
anywhere else in the world, there are more than 
1,000,000 children between the ages of 10 and 16 
at work—many of them laboring at health-wreck- 
ing and mind-dwarfing drudgery in factories, 
mines, shops and mills, on farms and in cities! 
* * * * 


All of the experts on health and education agree 
that children should be kept in school until they 
are at least 14. Every right-minded man and 
woman will agree on that point. Whether or not 
some children between 14 and 16 should drop all 
study and go to work is a grave question. But 
no one will deny that all of 
these youngsters need hours 
for play while they are growing 
—for the right play helps to 
build strong, healthy bodies. 
Now whatare the facts? Here 
they are, furnished by the 
United States Census Bureau: 


378,063 children between 
the ages of 10 and 14 are at 
work. 


682,795 children betweenthe 
ages of 14 and 16 are at work. 


LEGEND 
CI State laws equal or 
gerrie to standande 
irst and second Federal laws. 
BM State laws below st ds of 
first and second Federal laws. 


This map gives a graphic picture of the states, the actual conditions are not stop it everywhere and at once is the 


extent of child labor in this country. always pure white. 


zae bisor states eed of oe —do not Generally speaking—the states that Constitution. 
adequately protect their children under give their children no protection or next The time is coming when every state 


14. Only 18 states—the white states— 


really be protected. 


Published by 


Comparison of State and Federal Child Labor Standards 
or Work in Factories 


Taken from the report of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dep't of Labor 


L to none have the greatest number of will be called upon to ratify the Amend- 
have laws under which children may jjliterates. They pay the price of their ment. Be ready to do your part to have 
exploitation. Child labor in the United it sanctioned by the Legislature of your 
But while some states are shown as States has grown to alarming figures state. It is a measure that should have 
black actual working conditions should and will continue to grow until public your heartiest support. 
be shown in gray, some light gray and opinion and humanity order it stopped. 
some dark gray. And even in the white And apparently the only thing that can 


Remember, the Census figures show only those 
children reported by fathers and mothers. Inves- 
tigators know that there are thousands of children 
from 4 to 10 years old whose work at home is 
hidden from the Census takers. No one can know 
the exact number. 


All through these bright sunshiny days when the 
beautiful green world is calling boys and girls to 
come and play—they drudge—perhaps a half 
million of them—mere children. You will see 
them in textile mills, in sweat shops, in food 
canneries, in beet fields, in coal mines. 

* * * * 


Poor little souls, many of them doomed to live in 
the shadow of poverty and ignorance all their 
lives—what chance have they? 


The number of children who are injured at work 
is appalling but not surprising. Children must play 
and when denied their rightful opportunities, they 
will play at their work and get hurt. 


Most of us like to look on the sunny side of life— 
and so we should. But while we are planning for 
the happiness and welfare of our own boys and 


girls, can’t we give «e; 
just a few minutes’ Sal A 
thought to the 
little toilers con- 
demned to misery 
unless we help? 
Thousands of them 
can be developed into 
splendid men and 
women—if they are ‘ 
rescued now. Bring 
them out of the 
shadow and into the 
sunshine. 


Child Labor Amendment to the Federal 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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n Upon returning home I married one of 
my schoolmates, a girl whose early ex- 
periences were similar to mine. We went 
to college during our first two years of 
married life, earning most of our expenses 
as we went. At present I am earning 
one hundred and forty dollars a month 
as a mechanic. Such is the background 
of my happiness. 

Most elements that contribute to 
my happiness are within reach of all. 
There is the country, with its rich treas- 
ures, its trees, its flowers, its birds, its 
streams, its rocks, its hills and valleys. 

There is the city, with its people, its 
noise and bustle, its activity and oppor- 
tunity, its art, its music, its throbbing, 
intense life. There is no end to the 
enjoyment that one may find in books. 

1 share my happiness with and enjoy 
my relatives, my wife’s relatives, and a 
wide circle of friends. 

There are so many springs that feed my 
happiness that I could go on and on 
writing of them. Here are a few rules for 
enjoyment: Learn to enjoy without pos- 
sessing. Learn to love and to respond to 
love, beauty, truth, and wisdom. Forget 
the one thing you have not, and enjoy 
the many things you have. Keep your 
present clean, and your past will be a 
continual source of joy. A. A. 


Anew Magnavox 
that will broadcast 
satisfaction fo the radio world 
Here's big news 

‘on the air” 


Requiring no battery rare 


“Nothing Could Still the Song 
in My Mother’s Heart” 


MY MOTHER was the happiest per- 
son I ever knew. She was a pioneer 
woman of pioneer times. Hers was a hard 
lite, yet I never knew her to be unhappy 
or morose. 

Right after the Civil War, Father put 
all his worldly possessions into a covered 
hoe pe and started for those raw, bleak, 
and rolling green prairies of northern Iowa. 

Father built a two-room cabin on a 
little knoll, and that was all they had to 
live in for several years. I was born in 
that cabin. Those prairies were hot in the 
summer time, cold in the winter, and 
those were the days of the great blizzards. 
Vast drifts of snow would pile up around 
the cabin, lasting till April. Summer 
brought terrible tornadoes, with fierce 
electric storms. 


The supreme achievement of 
Magnavox engineers repre- 
sented in a Reproducer of truly 


exquisite tone quality. 


¢ ] HE efficiency, the appearance and the 


price of this new instrument clearly re- 
flect the research and production facilities of 
The Magnavox Company, largest builders 
of radio reproducing equipment in the world. 


Its exquisite tone quality results from the perfection of the Magnavox 
semi-dynamic operating principle incorporating; first, a new magnetic- 
ally balanced armature; second, an improved type of diaphragm 
supported by hollow rubber gaskets; and third, an extremely high 
resistance winding which makes M4 unusually sensitive. 


Beautifully finished in dark enamel with ducer capable of operating without a 
gold high lighting, the graceful appear- battery, M4 is indeed supreme. 
ance of Magnavox M4 suggests its use in 


a ' Magnavox M 4 and other Magnavox Yet through it all Mother never lost 
the most dignified surroundings. Equip- Radio Products can be had of good her superb courage, nor her happy dispo- 
ped with five feet of flexible cord and dealers everywhere. sition. It seemed the wells of happiness 
Weston plug ready to connect as simply within her were inexhaustible. 
as a head set. THE MAGNAVOX CO. Crops often failed. There, was no 
The amazingly low price of this Magna- pa tan money in the house, and very little food. 


: New York Office: 350 WEST 31st STREET Father took up the carpenter trade, and 
vox Reproducer establishes an abso- Canadian Distributors: Perkins Electric Limited was iregun away Hight after night 
lutely new standard of value in the radio Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg ae 


3 : leaving Mother alone, solitary, while 
industry. For those who desire a Repro- hungry wolves came and howled around 
the cabin. Mother would put her chil- 
dren to bed and often stay up till after 
midnight to sew by hand, as she had no 
sewing machine. We used to hear her 
singing softly to herself in the night as 
she sat and sewed. 

My mother lived to be sixty, and up to 


B DINYA TE a a es hehe A = 
the time of her death she kept that cheer- 
a ful outlook on life. Her laugh was like a 
Magavar girl’s, a rippling laugh—I can hear it yet. 


“The spirit of happine 
The Reproducer Supreme from within, and it can't be given to you," 


she would tell us. MRS. J. J. L 
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Dot and Will’s 
Radio Set-To 


(Continued from page 23) 


Once, after the local stations had 
stopped broadcasting at eleven and there 
was no interference, he got Portland, 
Oregon, and from that time on he was 
worse than ever. He added an aérial to 
the set and got to be a regular night- 
blooming cereus. I’d get discouraged and 
go to bed; and after it seemed to me I’d 
been asleep for hours I’d hear him come 
prowling up the stairs—I suppose there is 
a time when it’s too late even to try to get 
Los Angeles! 

Sometimes he’d bring in queer-looking 
men in shabby old caps, men Pd never 
seen. Will said they were wonders at 
tuning. Democratic as he is, he’d never 
introduce them to me. They’d come in 
without a word, sit down, strap on the ear 
“phones, and sit the whole evening in dead 
silence, twisting the knobs and dials. 
Then they’d put on their shabby old caps, 
and, like the Arabs, silently steal away. 

During my long, lonely evenings I came 
to realize what a mistake I had made in 
giving up everything I liked myself in 
order to make our marriage go smoothly. 
Self-sacrifice is all right, but it ought to 
work both ways. 

Surely a modern marriage ought to be 
fifty-fifty, a husband ought to want things 
to be smooth and happy, too. It oughtn’t 
to be up to the wife to make all the little 
everyday sacrifices, to furnish al! the tact. 
I guess, as evening after evening passed, 
I got to feeling pretty sorry for myself; 
but to everybody with any pep at all there 
suddenly comes a time eé you cease to 
be sorry for yourself and begin to get mad. 
That time certainly came to me the eve- 
ning I entertained the Lodge Night Club. 

he club is composed of eight girls 
whose husbands al a to lodge every 
other Thursday night, and we take turns 
entertaining. I was half afraid Will 
wouldn’t want to go even to lodge, which 
he adores, but might actually want me to 
pat off the girls, so that he could stay 
ome and work the radio. But he didn’t, 
and during the evenings before, while he 
sat silently getting one station after 
another, I consoled myself by planning 
the nicest party the club had had so far. 

Everything was to be mauve and yel- 
low. I had some pieces of mauve taffeta 
left over, and I covered the cutest little 
place baskets. I used my yellow dishes 
and put mauve candles in my yellow 
china candlesticks. Will was to bring 
home a dozen daffodils, which he forgot, 
of course, arriving instead with a dry-cell 
battery. But I called up Miss Lottie, and 
she stopped in with the flowers herself, so 
all was well. 


ALL was, indeed, well, right up to the 
climax of the evening. At half past ten 
I prepared to serve the refreshments. I had 
the daffodils in a basket with a great bow 
of mauve tulle on the handle, and nothing 
could have been daintier. That was the 


keynote of the whole party, elegance and | 


daintiness. I was just lighting the candles 
when I heard steps on the porch outside 
and Will’s key grating in the front door. 


WHEN BURNSIDES WERE IN BLOOM 


It is generally believed by people who speak flippantly of “‘side- 
burns,” “sideboards,” etc., that burnsides were so named because 
they cluttered up both sides of their proprietor’s countenance. 

That hypothesis cannot be supported by a single hair. Burnsides 
got the name from the gallant General Ambrose E. Burnside, a Civil 
War hero, who wore that kind of whiskers. 

Most of the men who used to think burnsides made them look 
dashing and dauntless are trying now to keep albums bound in 
genuine plush from coming to light. 

It may be admitted, however, that burnsides were not altogether 
futile. They reduced shaving areas, which was helpful and important. 

When burnsides were in bloom there was nothing for making 
such lather as we can have now for easy shaving. 


COLGATE’S Rapid-Shave Cream 
softens the beard at the base— 


where the razor’s work is done. 


Its marvelous effect is almost instantaneous. With 
plenty of water, hot or cold, it makes a luxurious lather 
consisting of minute bubbles which emulsify the oily coat- 
ing upon each hair. Moisture is thus permitted to pene- 
trate and soften the hair. 

The result is an easy shave, after which the 
face is soothed and velvety. 


Let us send you 
a free trial tube 
containing cream 
enough for 12 
more comfort- 
able shaves than 
you have ever 
had. Just fill out 


and mail the cou- 
pon. 


Dept. K 


~ Cream, for better, easier shaving. 


199 Fulton St., New York 
“ Please send me the free trial 


FSA tube of Colgate’s Rapid- Shave 
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I paused, a lighted match in my hand, 
with a strange premonition that some- 
thing unpleasant was about to happen. 

At my first glance out into the hall, I 
nearly Ai dead. There was Will, 
leading into my dainty party the riffraff 
of the town: Harry Porter and Jim Bleed 
and Seth the bag age man, who drinks, 
and some men I'd never even seen be- 
fore, men in queer, shabby caps, like the 
silent tuners. It seems there was a prize- 
fight to come over the radio late in the 
evening, and Will had gathered up all 
the men who wanted to hear it, and 
wouldn’t get asked anywhere else. I should 
say they wouldn’t! 

I stood staring, simply pie-eyed. And 
right then and there I stopped feeling 
sorry for myself and began to get mad. 

I finished lighting the candles and mar- 
shaled the girls into the dining-room, 
trying to be cool and poised, while inside 
me something was just shaking with 
growing anger. It wasn’t as if Will hadn’t 
known I was having a party. Compared 
with the radio, I was nothing. 

The girls did their best, laughing and 
talking as though nothing had happened. 
But no talk ie Pe could drown out 
the hubbub in the living-room. Mauve 
tulle bows and daffodils in the dining- 
room; in the living-room, “Markee lan 
a swift uppercut—Ferguson hands back 
a left hook to the jaw—” 

I kept up the bluff pretty well, although 
it wasn’t easy. But the second the girls 
had gone I ran up the stairs, and with 
shaking hands put a nightgown, my tooth- 
brush, and my jersey dress into my over- 
night bag. I was through. 

Team back down-stairs very quietly, 
though I needn’t have taken any pre- 
cautions. One glance into the living-room 
door, blue with smoke, blaring and noisy, 
and I rushed through the empty dining- 
room. The party dishes stood on the 
table. Let them stand there. Perhaps 
I would never come back to wash them. 
was going home. 
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the speed and pressure pockets was scientif- 


of the writer—never too scaly aean s 
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Waterman’s Spoon Feed is the only soundly 
scientific fountain pen feed made—the only 
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ILL’S and my house being on a side 
hill, the garage was in the basement 
and warm, so we could use the flivver all 
winter. As I pushed open the garage doors, 
still shaking so that I could hardly do it, I 
saw that it had begun to snow. Someway, 
that was the final touch, just like a melo- 
drama, the faithful wife turned out in a 
snowstorm. I threw my bag into the back 
of the flivver, got into the front seat, and 
stepped on the self-starter. Nothing hap, 
ened! No reassuring ‘“‘chuck-chuck!” 
ot even the sad-sounding brrr with 
which it sometimes starts on a cold night. 
I stepped on it again. Up-stairs, I heard 
the men going; evidently the fight was 
over. There was no time to lose. I stepped 
on the starter again and again, simply be- 
wildered. The car had never acted like 
that before. Feverishly, I climbed out and 
tried to crank it. In vain. 
I went and looked out the garage doors. 
The snow was just whirling down by now. 
I couldn’t walk three quarters of a mile 
through town alone in a storm at mid- 
night. Frantically, I climbed back into 
the car, fairly stood on the self-starter, 
and in the utter, dead silence, the explana- 
tion came to me. Will had taken the 
batteries out of the car to use in the radio! 
It was fully fifteen minutes later that l 
came back up-stairs with my overnight 
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balanced of all writing implements. 
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“Treur ‘fagged’ in the morning when I went 
to the office. At luncheon I ate my food with 
a growing resentment at the necessity of 
eating. At dinner I merely nibbled at morsels 
of food. I was nervous and irritable. Then I 
began eating yeast—Fleischmann’s—and no- 
ticed my appetite returning. My face lost its 
sallowness, and the pimples on my skin dis- 
appeared; my grouch went the way of the 


WE restaurant eaters must force greasy, 
quickly fried food into our stomach in a hurry. 
No wonder it gets sluggish and refuses to per- 
form its duties. And our next move is ‘take 
one of these pills each night!’ Even the best 
stomach cannot stand such treatment. It must 
soon stop functioning and instead of taking 
nourishment and health out of our food, it 
becomes semi-active and just passes it on. 

“On the advice of a friend I ate my first 
yeast cake. Now I feel like the man who puts 
coal on a fire. He gets heat units, while today 


eruptions.” 
(Extract from a letter of Mr. A. F. Lockhart, 
of St. i. 0.) 


U, 


I’m enjoying health units, and am glad to be 
out of the ‘glass of water and pill’ class.” 
(Mr. Thomas Leyden, of Elizabeth, N. J) 


“Five years ago as an office worker in Milwaukee, I 
could answer to the description of the ‘run-down, ner- 
vous, suffering woman’ in the patent medicine ads. My 
sallow complexion was my greatest worry and I was al- 
ways troubled with constipation. I had taken medicine 
for four years, but the doctor said that drugs could not 
effect a permanent cure. Two years ago I learned from 
the girls in the office to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today 
I am frequently complimented on my fresh complexion.” 
(Extract from a letter of Mrs. Ella Fitzgerald of Ypsilanti, Mich.) 


You may not realize its amazing power 
—Put this familiar food to work for you 


These remarkable reports are typical 
of thousands of similar tributes to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


food achieves literally amazing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast are millions of tiny yeast- 
plants, alive and active. At once they 
go to work—invigorating the whole 
system, clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal muscles 
and making them healthy and active. 
Health is yours once more. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. It is not a “cure-all,” not a 
medicine in any sense. But when the 
body is choked with the poisons of 
constipation—or when its vitality is 
low so that skin, stomach, and general 
health are affected—this simple, natural 


“ A prysican wreck—I was irritable, nervous, debili- 
tated. I tried the rest cure, the milk diet, and nearly 
every curative treatment known to science, but to no 
avail. I was simply depleted of nervous energy. When 
I heard of Fleischmann’s Yeast I was skeptical of the 
wonderful results attributed to it. In a week’s time, 
after using the yeast, my digestion became better, my 
complexion brighter, and I slowly regained lost vitality. 
Is it any wonder that I am a convert to the curative 
qualities of Fleischmann’s Yeast?” 


(Extract from a letter of Mr. Clair C. Cook of 
Los Angeles, California) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleischmann’s —it cannot be purchased in tablet form. 41 grocers 


Yeast, when taken this way, is especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on bread or 
crackers—dissolved in fruit juices or milk—or eat 
it plain. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in the tinfoil package 


have it. Start eating it today! A few days’ supply will 
keep fresh in your ice box as well as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information or let us send you a 
free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. J-5 ,The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York City. 
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bag. It was the most awful anti-climax, 
but what else could I do? 

The house seemed very still. It was a 
little cold, too. Will had evidently aired 
out the smoke and had just closed the 
windows. I slipped out of my big coat 
silently and slid my overnight bag into 
the coat closet. I didn’t know whether 
Will had gone up-stairs or not, but wher- 
ever he was I was going to tell*him that I 
was going home the first thing in the 
morning. And ld tell him just what I 
thought about the radio, and tea with 
dinner, and my albums. 

I looked into the living-room and there 
sat Will all alone, still at the radio, turning 
the knobs and dials, trying to get Hono- 
lulu or Tokio, I suppose. He looked up 
as I came in, just smiled at me without 
saying a word. I didn’t say a word for a 


„moment, either. I had enough words to 
“say, but I hadn’t decided which to say 


first, and for a moment I stood silent. 


[NTO that silent moment suddenly came 
distant music, so faint and far away it 
was fairylike. Will’s face lighted up and 
he tell to turning the knobs and dials as 
carefully as though his life depended on it. 
But he couldn’t make the sound any 
louder. It was clear and sweet, but so 
faint, just music floating through the air 
from nowhere. - 

For a moment I forgot my anpe in 
trying to think what the tune was. It was 
familiar, yet I couldn’t quite place it. 
Someone was singing, but I couldn’t 
catch the words, just the haunting, fa- 
miliar tune that, somehow, brought back 
something from long ago. I couldn’t say 
anything while that music was playing. 

After a few minutes, Will gave up trying 
to get it louder and came over suddenly 
and put his arm around me. I should 
have shaken him off angrily except for 
that queer, lonesome tune that seemed to 
be coming from nowhere. Then I remem- 
bered what it was: Grandma used to 
sing it long before she died. I remem- 
bered sitting in her lap in the rocker in our 
bay window at home and she would rock 
me and sing. I could hear her now, singing 
the words to the far-away music: 


“The green grove is gone from the hill, Maggie, 
Where first the daisies sprung; 

The creaking old mill is still, Maggie, 

Since you and I were young.” 


It always made me feel queer and lone- 
some, I remember, even when I was just 
a tiny girl. Sometimes Grandma would 
stop singing, and when Pd ask her why 
she stopped, she’d say she was thinkin 
about Grandpa. i 
clear her throat and go on: 


“They say we are aged and gray, Maggie, 
As sprays by the white breakers flung, 

Let us sing of the days that are gone, Maggie, 
When you and I were young.” 


The voice that was singing in the air 
now was so faint and far away, it might 
have been anybody’s—it might have been 
Grandma’s, come back to remind me that 
some day I might be old and lonesome, 
sitting in a bay window with a little girl 
on my lap, and having to stop singing 
because the song made me think of Will; 


| sometime when I wouldn’t have Will ever 


any more—even to be mad at! 
“The days that are gone—” 
Will’s arm tightened around me and I 


Then, maybe, she'd 


caught his hand and held it tight, as 
though just holding fast could make time 
and chance stand still. 

“Oh, Will,” I said, “I do love you, any- 
way.” E 

“That goes double, Dot,” -said Will. 
And his voice was husky, too. 

I’ll never know why Í asked, hanging on 
tight to Will’s hand, “Do you ever find 
anything about being married kind of 
hard?” 

At first, Will said he didn’t. 

“No, honestly,” I insisted; “isn’t there 
sometimes something?” 

“Nothing,” he said, “except once in a 
while some silly little thing, you know, 
that doesn’t amount to anything.” 

“What kind of silly little thing?” 

“Oh, never anything to speak of, hon. 
just some dinky thing like—oh, like 

ardly ever getting out hunting or fishing 
any more.” 

ell, that just staggered me. 
denly realized that Wil 


I sud- 
| hadn’t gone off 


- hunting or fishing with the boys for weeks 


and weeks and weeks. . And I remembered 
how he always used to go before we were 
married, every single“ Saturday, some- 
times to stay over the week-end. I hadn’t 
realized that he’d practically given up 
going now. Maybe ene too bare feeling 
sorry for m self for having practically 
given up bridge. 

“What other little things?” I insisted; 
and when he didn’t want to tell me, I just 
kept at him and made him. And I finally 
got all sorts of funny, dinky little things 
out of him, how it annoys him almost to 
death being polite and respectful when my 
father says that the Verblen land we’re 
buying will never be worth the taxes—as 
ekeuck Will, being right in the real-estate 
business, wouldn’t have some judgment 
of his own!—and how he likes steak rarer 
than I cook it, and how he,is bored almost 
to death by the Sparrows, that Em always 
inviting to dinner. And soon. The same 
sort of dinky, irritating littleythings that 
Td thought J had-allof. %0. .. 

And then I told-him how I was getting 
simply to hate the radio because he runs 
it into the ground so, and how mad I was 
to-night, and even about the brown dress. 


ELL, before I finished, the whole thing 

began to seem like a joke. Both of us 
thinking we were making all the sacrifices 
—Will had really thought he was, too. 
And both of us taking everything the 
other one did for granted and welk we 
got to laughing till we got simply hysteri- 
cal there in our cold living-room at one 
o’clock in the morning! 

We decided on a lot of compromises we 
can make, too. Will isn’t going to play 
with the radio all the time, and Pm going 
to make him go off fishing or hunting at 
least once a month. And PIl take the 
steak out rare and then cut off my piece 
and put it back to cook longer, and— 

But it isn’t just because we figured out 
a lot of silly little problems that I'll always 
remember that night. It’s because of 
those sweet, ghostly, awesome minutes 
when the mysterious voice sang Grand- 
ma’s song, and Will and I held fast to- 

ether against. the cold and the chancy 
uture, and both knew—as you only stop 
to think in rare, awesome moments—that 
being young and having 'the person you 
love best in all the world love you best, 
too, isn’t anything to be taken for granted. 
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an hour or so for someone to play with.” 

“No,” Starkweather informed him. 
“Weve been discussing telepathy, and 
Mr. Trent has agreed to demonstrate it.” 

“My aunt!” exclaimed Blair. “A 
séance? Sit down.” 

“We can as well occupy another table,” 
answered Trent, gravely, “if you are not 
interested.” 

Blair smiled engagingly: “But I am. 
Hocus-pocus is my ara name.” 

There came a gleam of distaste to 
Trent’s eyes as he seated himself. His 
manner, however, was calmly courteous, 
as he continued: 

“Please understand, this demonstration 
is not of my seeking.” He paused, then 
added, “It is less ‘ifiicule, of course, to 
communicate with one whose mind in the 
past has proved receptive. I have a niece 
in Halifax who is an excellent subject.” 


GLANCED toward the door and dis- 
covered that it was standing open a few 
inches. In the narrow aperture appeared 
the face of Katherine Winthrop, Mac- 
Gregor’s canny eye gleaming above it. 
“One moment,” Starkweather was say- 
ing. “Do you propose to communicate 


with your niece in Halifax?” 

Trent nodded. “The demonstration 
will be a simple one, but ought to prove 
convincing.” He fixed his eyes upon 
Blair. ‘You are the most skeptical here,” 
he said. “Suppose you conduct the 
test.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
the young man. 

“Select some object, a card from the 
deck you have in your hands.” 

Blair nonchalantly did so. 

“Now PIl try,” said Trent, “to get in 
communication with my niece, and to in- 
form her of the card drawn.” 

It sounded ridiculous, of course. As 
well attempt to walk the waves, as to pro- 
ject a thought across them to. Halifax! 

“But how shall we know if you suc- 
ceed?” asked Starkweather. 

A ia wireless her and prepay a re- 
ply. 

Blair gave a short, derisive laugh. 
“Bunk! Yov’ll use a code that will give 
her the information.” 

Trent’s calm remained unruffled. “On 
the contrary,” he said, “you will write the 
message and dispatch it.” 

Blair subsided. “I’m from Missouri,” 
was all he said. 

“Turn the card face up.” 

Blair complied, and revealed the nine 
of diamonds. 

Trent drew the pasteboard toward him. 
His elbows were on the table, his shoulders 
slightly hunched. The card, held at arm’s 
length, turned slowly in his tapering fin- 
gers. He stared at it the while, for all 
the world like a gray-haired gentleman 
lost in idle thought. 


There was nothing theatrical in his | ae 


actions, no deliberate attempt at a pose. | 
Still some quality, some nameless effect 
ab peronalty, held us silent. 
` At last Trent, with a sigh, looked up, 

breaking the tension. “You may send the 


message,” he said. “‘Word it as you please.” 
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In Truscon Buildings 


Series “A” 
Truscon Copper Steel 
roof or ‘‘Steeldeck’’ 
roof, asbestos covered. 


Widths —S6 -00 -64 68 -72 -16 -30-14-35 -96 
95-108. 108-116 
Lengths—Multiples of 2-0" 


TYPE 3M 
Widths — 60-64 -65-12 -16-30 -44 -35 -30 -36-38 
100-106-108 -116 

Lengthe—Multiples of Z-0° 


cae En 


SAWTOOTH 
Widtho— Any Multiple of 25-0 
Lengthe— Multiples of 2-7 


Lanterns, if desired 
on Types 1-S, 2 and 3 


Flat roof types can now be obtained in 
Truscon Standard Steel Buildings. This 
important advance results from the per- 
fection of the new Truscon “Steeldeck” 
roof—asbestos covered. Truscon meets 
any demand in one-story buildings (also 
many two-story types). 


Every Individual Need 
Is Now Met by One of 


These Combinations 
The many standardized units of Truscon 
Buildings can be combined in innumer- 
able ways to meet your individual re- 
quirements. You have complete choice 
of sizes, layouts, shapes of roof and 
arrangements of windows and doors. Let 
our engineers show you what can be done. 


Your Building Problem 
Solved—Complete Bids 


(not estimates) At Once 
All the troubles of ordinary building are 
eliminated. You get an exact cost bid 
at once. One contract covers every- 
thing, no extras. Quick erection insures 
immediate return on your investment. 


Save Time and Money 
Return Coupon Today 


A line from you will bring full informa- 
tion immediately. Profit by acting now. 
Return coupon or write letter. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U. S. A. 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see pre books of principal cities. 
Canada: Wali erville, Ont. Export Div: New York. 


Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 
be used for 


Series ‘‘B”’ - 
Truscon ‘“‘Steeldeck” 
roof, asbestos overedon 
all series ‘‘B’’ buildings. 


a RES FAS aS 


TYPE 1-5 
Widths — 2024-28-32 -36 -40 -W -48-30 -SE 
Lengths— Multiples of 2-0 


3 
‘Widths — 64 -68 -72 -80 -44 -88 -99 -96 -106 -116 
Lengths — Multiples of 2-0 


TYPE 3-M 
Widtha— 96 -104 -112 -114 -120 -124 -130 -132-140 
150-160-170 -180 
Lengths —Multiples of 2-0 


TYPE 3 wrm Lantea 
Widths — 64 -68 -72 -80 -34 -83 -90 -96 -106-116 
Multiples of 2-0 


Lanlerni, if desired 
on Types 1-S, 2 and 3, 
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Not only correct— 


but CLEAN 


HEOwensStaple-tied Tooth 

Brush is clean. It comes to 
you in a sanitary glass con- 
tainer, protected from the care- 
less fingering to which most 
tooth brushes are exposed. 


Prominent dentists have de- 
clared the Owens design the 
best ever devised for cleaning 
the teeth correctly. Small, with 
wedge-shaped bristles spaced 
wide apart and a friendly 
curved handle, it easily reaches 
every part of the teeth. Bristles 
are permanently tied into the 


handle by hidden staples. 


No tooth brush is made of 
finer materials. No other 
comes to you in such a clean, 
sanitary way. Yet the Owens 
is priced as low as ordinary 
brushes— 30, 40 and 50 cents 
each, in child’s, youth’s and 
adult’s sizes. 


Important 


Every Owens Tooth Brush is deliv- 
ered to the customer in a sanitary 
glass container. This method of pack- 
ing is the most sanitary ever devised 
for tooth brushes, and the glass con- 
tainer is meant to be thrown away 
when the tooth brush has been 
removed, 


OWENS 


Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 
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He appeared quite casual about it, as if 
the matter was of little importance. No 
one spoke. 

Blair searched his pockets for a cmp of 
paper and drew forth a letter, the last 
page of which was blank. “Name and 
address?” he asked in an effort to speak 
lightly. 

Trent gave him the name of his niece, a 
Miss Mary Hendricks, and the street and 

“number of her residence in Halifax. 

Blair wrote it down, together with the 
message, then visibly hesitated when 
Trent asked if he might see it. With ap- 
parent reluctance, he passed it over. 

“The name and address are correct,” 
said the older man, quickly scanning and 
returning it. “I suggest that after Mr. 
Blair has sent the message we remain on 
deck together, to avoid suspicion of 
trickery.” 

We did so. Blair, when he came back 
from the wireless room, stood off to one 
side, talking in low tones to Katherine 
Winthrop. 

At first we plied Trent with questions, 
which he refused to answer, saying the 
test had not yet been met. Other topics 
were launched, but soon foundered. I 
gazed up at the night sky, wondering 
when the message would come. Marvel- 
ous as wireless seemed, it could not com- 


pare with the projection through space of. 


a man’s unaided intelligence. That was 
the miracle I had witnessed—provided it 
proved to have been accomplished. 

One hour, two hours passed. ‘The 
“Carpathian” plowed its way along. 

I started nervously when a step sounded 
on the deck. A moment later the wireless 
man joined us. 

“Message from Halifax for Mr. Blair,” 
he announced. 

I involuntarily glanced up at the purple 
vault, sprinkled with myriad stars. It 
had come, borne on some upper current 
of air. 

Blair stepped forward. “One moment, 
Jerry. How many private messages have 
you sent since you dispatched mine?” 

“None, sir.” 

“Then, if this is the reply, read it.” 

A sudden stillness settled on the little 

roup; the northern sky blazed with a 
flash of eerie light. 

“It is addressed,” said Jerry, “to Mr. 
Rupert Blair, Steamship ‘Carpathian,’ and 
is signed, Mary Hendricks.” 

“Dom it, mon, what’s it say?” blurted 
MacGregor, impatiently. 

“It reads, ‘Nine of diamonds.’” 

MacGregor was the first to break the 
silence. 

“Dommed if I don’t bust a shillin’!’’ he 
growled. “Blair, l'Il buy ye a drink.” 

“Right-o,” said Blair with a laugh. 
“The offer is too unusual to be refused.” 

He and MacGregor left for the smoking- 
room, Starkweather, a moment later, fol- 
lowing. 


N OPPORTUNITY was being afforded 
Trent to sound his warning. I, too, 
should have left. Instead, I sat alone, 
staring at the waves, for Trent had risen 
and was talking to Katherine Winthrop. 
“I think you’re wonderful,” she said, 
her voice vibrant with a young girl's en- 

| thusiasm. 
| “Thought is wonderful, not I,” dis- 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO claimed Trent. “It is a living force which, 


as vet, iNittle understood.” 
ae 
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“No,” persisted the girl. “I’m sure 
it’s you.” 

There followed a momentary silence, 
broken at last by Trent. “I never knew 
conditions to be Benat he said, “‘for tele- 
pathic communications. The air is full of 
them.” 

The girl gave a startled exclamation. 
“Oh, is it like that?” she asked. “Like 
radio?” 

“Yes; it is quite similar. I intercepted 
a message to-night directed to Rupert 
Blair; but, naturally, he was not qualified 
to receive it.” 

“for Rupert? Oh, tell me, who was it 
from?” 

“His wife,” he answered quietly. 

The succeeding pause was so great that 
I involuntarily glanced around. Kather- 
ine Winthrop was staring wide-eyed at 
Trent. 

“My dear child,” he said tenderly, 
“forgive me. You had to know. Don’t 
take my word for it. Wire some friend in 
New York to look him up.” - 

Her voice, when it came, was barely 
above a whisper. “Iwill, oh, I will!’? She 
turned and went swiftly to her cabin. 


“BEAUTIFULLY done,” I said, quietly 
enthusiastic. ‘‘You’ve certainly 
spiked Blair’s guns. But the message you 
mentioned—was it just a chance shot?” 

“No,” he answered; “not entirely. I 
was prepared to give the girl a fake mes- 
sage, but fate played into my hands. That 
letter Blair wrote upon—the original 
writing showed deaeh It was signed, 
‘Your loving wife, Hazel.’” He fell silent. 

“Would you mind telling me,” I pres- 
ently asked, “how you developed the 
power to project your thoughts?” 

Trent sighed. “Pd rather not to- 
night,” he said. “I’m tired and feel like 
turning in. Good night.” 

He left abruptly. I waited, with what 
patience I could muster, for MacGregor 
to reappear. 

At last he came, wiping his lips on the 
back of his hand. He asked at once what 
success Trent had had with the girl. 

“I ken the idea was a guid one,” he 
chuckled, nodding. 

“That was a wonderful exhibition of 
telepathy Trent gave us,” I said. 

“Aye, he did it well,” agreed MacGreg- 
or. “I’ve seen him perform the trick 
mony times—but always for money.” 

“Money!” I stared at him in surprise. 

“Aye, money! Dinna ye ken he’s a re- 
formed gambler?” 

“But if it was a trick, how could Mary 
Hendricks wireless the correct answer?” 

“She couldna do anything else. The 
nine o’ diamonds is her number.” 

“Her number?” 

“Mon, but ye’re dense! Trent’s wife, 
in Halifax, has a list of fifty-two lasses’ 
names—one for each card in the deck. The 
message is always sent to her address; the 
name it comes under signifies the answer.” 

“Then, if Blair had drawn the seven of 
clubs—?” 

“Trent would ha’ gi’en him the corre- 
sponding name—say, Jennie Weaver.” 

MacGregor, shaking with silent laugh- 
ter, turned and strode off up the deck. 

Speechless, I stared at the Northern 
Lights, wondering what trick was behind 
them. Then, recalling the girl, I knew 
that Providence, itself, was the great 
gamester. 
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Malnutrition ” ” 


More and more the main source of 
human ills is being traced to this 
one thing— malnutrition 


“We now know definitely that 
the diet of a | por- 
tion of the people of the United 
States is falling short of main- 
taining satisfactory aaie 
—American Home Diet 


A bundred and forty-five thou- 
sand doctors and forty-eight 


Beck of these men there are 

others, biological chemists, who 
are devoting their lives to find 

out just what it is you need. 


They haven't spoken to you 
aboutit. Even your own doctor 
hasn't mentioned it to you un-e 
less have been ill. 


They haven’t spoken because 
they know that except when 
you are ill you will eat what 
you want to eat. 


Eat “what you want to eat” 


Yet you can do much to protect 
yourself from its evils if you will 


Malnutrition is not limited to the 
poor. It takes its toll from those 
whose tables are loaded with food 
as well as from starving people. 

In the mouths of the American 
people are more than one billion 
bad teeth. At least one-third of our 
adult population suffer from indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia. Hardly a man 
or a woman today who is not from 
time to time troubled with 
constipation. 

And all of these—dyspepsia, bad 
teeth, constipation—lead slowly 
but surely into far worse ills. 


Doctors, dentists, and biological 
chemists—men spending their lives 
to find out just what your needs are 
—more and more are tracking down 
the main source of these conditions 
to this: malnutrition. 


Malnutrition means that your 
body is not taking up sufficient 
nourishment for its daily needs. 
Food and nourishment, these au- 
thorities will tell you, are two very 
different things. Food is what you 
eat. Nourishment is what your 
body gets out of it, what it can 
digest. 


In this food is nourishment you need, 
in the form your body can digest 


T LEAST one-third of all your nourishment 
should come from the carbohydrates 
(starches and sugars). For the carbohydrates 
are your greatest source of strength and vitality 
—your power to do work. 

But if they are not rightly prepared—if they 
are not broken down as your body wants them, 
they may become a heavy burden and still 
leave you undernourished. They must be in a 
form your body can utilize. 

ss $ 
Grape-Nuts gives you the carbohydrates in the 
moet easily digested and most nourishing form. 


Serve with cream or milk and 
pour at sides of saucer to retain 
to the full the crispness and 
flavor of the grains 


More than three-fourths of the contents of 
Grape-Nuts are the precious carbohydrates. 

They have been dextrinized, that is, scientifi- 
cally broken down into the form your body 
most readily digests and transforms into 
strength and vitality. 

No matter how much you have abused your 
body with difficult foods, you can digest Grape- 
Nuts quickly and easily. It is good for your 
digestion and it gives you nourishment you 
should daily have. 

And Grape-Nuts starts digestion right. It 
comes in crisp golden kernels you must chew. This 
chewing keeps your whole mouth healthy, and 
starts the proper flow of the salivary and gastric 
juices—the first step towards sound digestion. 

Eat Grape-Nuts for a week and see how much 
better you feel. 

There is no other food like Grape-Nuts in form 
or taste. You will like it and it will do you good. 

All grocers have Grape-Nuts. All restaurants 
serve it in individual packages of a single portion. 
The Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich., U. S. A. Canadian address: Canadian 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Free Trial Offer 


Write today for free sampl.: 
packages: four generous serv- 
ings. Includes the book of 101 
prize recipes for which $7,550 
was paid. Address: Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 
A 6, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Clear span Monitor type building 50° x 180! x 24". 


Build without Costly 
Construction Delays 


Stefco steel 


buildings are Try This Test 
erected py. gous of the Corrugated 


few hours. Principle 


By the time your 
foundationisready, 
the building can be 
on the ground, and 
erected by yourown 
workmen in a sur- 
prisingly short time, 
at minimum ex- 
pense. Construc- 
tion delays and 
erecting cost uncer- 
tainties eliminated. 


Fold a small piece 
of paper like this. 


Immediate use Lay it between two 
keeps plant invest- books like this—put two 
ae profi, means or three pencils on it. 
Galvanized 
to resist rust 
Corrugated Now lay a flat piece be- 
for strength tween the books—it sags 


under its own weight. A 
simple demonstration of 
the corrugated principle— 
a good reason why 
STEFCO uses corrugated 
sheets exclusively. 


Stefco buildings are 
ee „with pees 
r-bearing galvan- 
. Ped steel sheets, and 
corrugated for 
strength. All struc- 
tural steel hot-riv- 
eted trusses permit 
overhead trolley systems, line shafts, etc. Construction 
approved by best engineering practice. 


For Every Industrial Purpose 


Permanent fire-proof construction in a variety of types 
to meet practically every requirement, shipped to you 
90% assembled. Arrangement of windows and doors to 
suit individual needs. 


Multiple-Span High Crane 


Semi-Monitor 
Ask for Detailed Estimates 


Worked out for your own problem by Stefco engineers. 
No cost or obligation. Mail the coupon below. Your 
request will bring valuable building information, and 
the Stefco 1924 bulletin. 


If you need more space, remember Stefco Saves Half. 


STEEL FABRICATING CORPORATION 
General Office and Works, MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
District Offices 


id Mayo Building McCormick Baildi 
be Re Ong Tulsa, Oxia. Chicago, Hl. 

gi Bullding 270 Broad Ral Bids. 
it SER d HR York Cig se Esse o. 


Citizens’ Nat. Bank Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


STEFC 


Ready Built — Stee 
FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Valuable Building Information FREE 


: Steel Fabricating Corporation, (32) 
l Service Bureau, 10 Reese Are, Michigan Ciy, liana. 
| 1 am Interested ina________type of bullding 
wide by. —— long by ———high to eaves with 


——doors and. — windows. Please send information 
with the understanding that it obligates mein no way. 


Name___________Position__________ | 
Firm Name sinn 
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A Teacher of English at 38—He is a 
Big Manufacturer Now 


(Continued from page 25) 


new responsibilities, he will grow in a 
hurry. And, incidentally, the man for 
whom he works will be saved a world of 
needless worry and effort. 

“The best goal in this life is one that 
keeps a step or two ahead of you, and 
therefore never gives you a chance to stop 
growing. 

“There was a time when I knew all the 
details of my business. Every man must 
have that foundation. But I don’t know 
the details now, and I never expect to 
know them again. I don’t want to, and 
I’m a better executive because I don’t. 
My mind is free to work on the bigger 
problems, and I have enough time to rest 
to keep my mind always in working order. 

“Before I was grown,” he went on, 
“my great ambition was to go through 
cellege. I wanted an education in order 
that I might teach school. After I had 
finished the common school near home, I 
clerked for a year in a general supply 
store and ee | sixty dollars. With hat 
and some borrowed money, I entered 
Furman, where I was graduated in 1896 
at the age of twenty-three. 

“Tt was due to the sacrifices made by 
my brother Jobn and his wife that I was 
able to complete my college course. There 
has always been a strong attachment 
among members of the Geer family, and 
when John saw that I needed money to 
pay for my education, he managed to fur- 
nish it out of his own income which, at the 
time, was scant. In this he was encour- 
aged by his wife.” 


WHILE he was in college Mr.Geer won 
the friendship of Colonel James L. 
Orr, one of the first cotton spinners in the 
South. On the day that the young man 
was to deliver his graduating address the 
colonel was present in the chapel. After 
the exercises he took Mr. Geer in his buggy 
and as they rode along they fell to talking 
about the future. 

“What are you going to do, Ben, when 
vou have your diploma?” the cotonel 
asked. 

“I expect to teach school a little while 
to get money enough for a university 
course,” Mr. Geer replied. 

“Well, you must decide those things 
for yourself, but I’m a little disappointed. 
I’ve been watching you, and I wanted to 
take you into my office and train you in 
the cotton-mill business. You'll be a 
professor, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I think so, Colonel.” 

They rode on in silence for a moment, 
and then Colonel Orr made a remark that 
his young friend never forgot. 

“Ben,” he said, “PI give you just five 
years to be a durned fool!” 

“That statement,” Mr. Geer said, in 
telling me of the incident, “set me to 
thinking. Of course, I didn’t agree with 
Colonel Orr that a man who chose to 
teach school was necessarily a ‘durned 
fool,’ or would be one; but Í knew what 
he had in mind: He thought I might lose 
interest in questions outside of the school- 
room, and that in the course of time, un- 


less I deserted the profession of teaching, 
I would lose all capacity for any other 
kind of work. 

-“So I resolved to dodge that danger. 
My brother John subscribed for a com- 
mercial paper, and after I became a 


teacher at Furman I made it a custom to 
read that paper Frequently at night 
after I had read all the business news 


that interested me, he and I would talk. 
So from the paper I learned business terms 
and market conditions, and from my 
brother I picked up a good education 
on cotton and cotton goods. 

“Meanwhile I never let my interests 
be narrowed to one thing. I made it a 
point to line up with as many civic and 
social affairs as I could. But I kept on 
with my teaching, and enjoyed it. Inci- 
dentally, my experiences in the class- 
room. have been valuable to me ever 
since. 

“My brother, who by this time was a 
cotton-mill executive, was convinced that 
I ought to join him in his manufacturing 
enterprises, but I would never agree to do 
it. However, I had a family of four chil- 
dren, and it became increasingly hard to 
support them properly on a teacher’s 
Mert 

“One Sunday morning John’s wife 
telephoned to me that he was very sick 
and wanted to see me at once. I turned 
over my Sunday-school class to another 
man and went to his home, for he, too, 
lived in Greenville. He was to leave the 
next day for a hospital in Baltimore. 

“*Ben,’ he said, ‘you know I’ve been 
trying for a long time to persuade you 
to come with me in my work. I’m wor- 
ried about my mills, and I can’t get well 
if I’m worried. But if you will help me I 
believe I can pull through.’ 

“Why, John,’ I said, ‘of course PI 
come.’ 

“When can you get away from your 
classes?’ he asked. 

“To-morrow, I replied. 

“The school session was not quite over, 
but I had given most of my spring exam- 
inations and could leave Furman just as 
well then as at any other time. So I was 
in his office on Monday morning, and then 
began my education as a cotton-mill 
executive.” 


JOHN GEER did recover for a time, but 
his younger brother never went back to 
teaching. He remained in the manufac 
turing business, ard within a year or two 
was elected president of a small mill. In 
1913, when he was forty years old, he was 
elected president of Judson Mills, one of 
the largest fine-goods plants in the South. 
He has remained president of that mill 
ever since. At times he has had other 
mills under his care, as many as six at 
once; but he has resigned the presidency 
of all but piason, 

He explained to me that he did not 
want so many enterprises, because the 
didn’t leave him time enough to live. His 
children needed the companionship of a 
father, and he needed the companionship 
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of a family. And his reading—he has 
never allowed anything to interfere with 
his reading—was threatened. by the 
weight of business affairs. So he just 
quit, that’s all, and devoted his entire 
time to Judson Mills, to living, and to 
doing the many things his city, his college, 
and his state called upon him to do. 

Some time ago he was offered a posi- 
tion in New York City and an income 
many times what he was making in 
Greenville. But he did not accept. He 
has had other offers at salaries that would 
tempt most men, but he declines them 
all. 
“T don’t think New York is as good a 
place as Greenville to live and to bring 
up a family,” is the reason he gives for 
remaining where he is. So it happens that 
this remarkable man has never ved more 
than thirty-five miles from the place 
where he was born. 

And I am quite sure that one of the 

reatest pleasures that came to him from 
bate so close to his boyhood home was 
the frequent visits he paid to his mother. 
During her lifetime it was not an uncom- 
mon sight on a Sunday afternoon to see 
several automobiles parked about her 
simple home. This meant that some of 
her children—as many of them as pos- 
sible—were spending the day with her. 

“There are opportunities anywhere,” 
he told me; “so why not live in the 
place you like best?” 

Some years ago he said that his ambi- 
tion was to work himself down to just one 
job by the time he was fifty. He has 
realized that ambition—except for the 
many jobs that are thrust upon him, 
such as straightening out banking tangles, 
for instance. 


THE textile plants of the South were in 
a bad year when Mr. Geer was put at 
the head of Judson. This mill in particular 
had suffered some hard blows. Its stock, 
the par value of which was $100, was 
quoted at $25 a share, and was going beg- 
ging at that. The job of putting the mill 
on its feet seemed to be one for an ex- 
perienced man of business; yet a college 
professor was, nevertheless, the man 
selected to do it. 

One of the New England stockholders, 
upon hearing of this radical step, went 
straightway to his broker, determined 
to get rid of his shares, no matter how 
TRA he must take for them. 

“Look here!’ he said ‘to the broker, 
“they tell me a college professor has been 
made president of Judson.” ; 

“Im afraid you are right,” replied the 
broker. 

“Well,” the man continued, “I want 
you to give my compliments to that pro- 
fessor and sell him my stock.” 

Sure enough, Mr. Geer bought that 
man’s stock. It was his first purchase of 
Judson shares, and he made it with bor- 
rowed money. Each one of those shares 
to-day represents a value of $480—nine- 
teen times what the professor paid for 
them! Many years later the man who 
sold this stock told the story to Mr. Geer, 
and told it with a laugh, even if the joke 
was on him. The two had become warm 
friends. 

“There were a lot of bumps in the 
road I had to travel? Mr. Geer con- 
tinued. “During the period of my first 
business trips to New York I had some 


trying experiences. I didn’t know enough 
to talk with the men in allied industries 
so for days I went around listening. No 
man ever kept his mouth more tightly 
shut and his ears more widely open than 
I did on that trip. I was in school again, 
and I had to learn in a hurry. So from 
place to place I went and let people 'talk 
to me—while I stored away everything 
I heard that related to my job. 

“One thing I’ve always wanted to 
know,” I interrupted, “is this: How hard 
was it for you to make the jump from 
teaching to manufacturing?” 

“I knew that question was coming,” 
he replied. “People are always asking 
that. And here’s the real truth of the 
matter: It wasn’t any jump at all. The 
best business training I ever received was 
in the classroom. I learned there to know 
people—boys are just transparent people 
—and that knowledge has been my 
greatest help. I had to think the thoughts 
of you boys before you thought them, and 
you were forever coming to me with your 
troubles. By studying you, I learned how 
the human mind operates. 

“My job now is to know what people 
are thinking, and to think their thoughts 
first, if I can. Do people think it is going 
to be a good year or a bad one? Are the 
ready to spend money liberally, or will 
they hold to it for fear that some kind of 
hard times are ahead? Questions such as 
these confront every man in business; and 
whatever ability I have for answering 
them is due to the knowledge of human 
nature that I acquired while in the class- 
room. S 

“It puzzles me that people should 
think that jobs are so very different. An 
intelligent man in one line will be intelli- 
gent in another. There is such a thing as 
specialized knowledge, of course; Tat 
intelligence and ability are not special- 
ized. They can be applied to any task.” 


Bu learning the ways of business was 
not the only difficulty before him. He 
had to improve both the quality and the 
quantity of production at his mill. When 
cotton cloth is sold to the commission 
merchants, there is often a stipulation 
that ten per cent of the delivery may be 
in “seconds,” or faulty goods. 

This clause, however, is one that the 
Judson Mills is not concerned about, for 
its product is practically perfect. Less 
than one per cent of the goods turned out 
by its looms is faulty. 

The story of the improved quality of 
the goods is fascinating in its very sim- 
plicity, and it shows Mr. Geer’s wide 
knowledge of human nature. Soon after 
he took charge of the mill he sent for his 
oreuon and had a long talk with 

im. 

“I want you,” he said, “to see that 
every foreman and other official, whether 
he is a minor one or not, shaves each day 
and dresses neatly. And I want you to 
keep the mill so clean that a woman 
dressed in white may go through it and 
come out with not a speck of dirt or 
grease on her clothes.” 

The superintendent fell in with this 
plan, and it wasn’t long before the Judson 
workers were taking a great pride in the 
appearance of everything about the mill 
and the village that surrounds it. Early 
in Mr. Geer’s administration plans were 
laid out for the planting of shade trees 
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betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious 


A a distance she had ap- 
peared unusually neat, 
immaculate. But upon 
their first face-to-face meet- 
ing he discovered that her 
teeth were not clean. And he 
soon lost interest. 

So many people overlook 
this one matter of fastidious- 
ness. And do so in spite of 
the fact that in conversation 
the teeth are the one most 
noticeable thing about you. 

Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another per- 
son’s teeth when he or she is 
talking. If the teeth are not 
well kept they at once be- 
come a liability. 


Listerine Tooth Paste cleans 
teeth a new way. At last our 
chemists have discovered a 
polishing ingredient that really 
cleans without scratching the 
enamel—a difficult problem 
finally solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the first 
few days. And you know 
it is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic, have 
found for you also the really 
safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth say- 
ing about you today?— 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
CO., Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


TOOTH PASTE 
Large tube—25c 


and ornamental shrubs, and for beauti- 
fying the village in many other practical 
ways. 

ard upon the heels of this viewpoint 
came the improvement of the quality of 
the manufactured goods. To-day if one 
of the operatives turns out a shoddy piece 
of goods he isn’t just docked without 
ekpbnat on: he must take a look at the 
result of his errors and learn why his prod- 
uct isn’t up to standard. 


JN THE twelve years that I have known 
Mr. Geer he has changed from a teacher 
of English in a small college, to a manu- 
facturer of national importance; from a 
man who was known only to his school 
and his community, to one who is known 
wherever cotton is spun. But in no 
other way has he changed. He lives sim- 
ply, just as he always has; he enjoys read- 
ing, just as he always did; and he is as 
ready to-day to do some little act of 
thoughtfulness as he was in the days when 
no great demands were madeupon his time. 

e is never hurried or flustered or 
worried. When he first became a manu- 
facturer there were times when he was 
tired, but he never made the mistake of 
driving himself too far. It wasn’t unusual 
in the early days of his business career 
to see him leaving town on Thursday or 


| Friday, bound for the mountains, where 


he would fish, glory in the beauties of 
nature, talk with his mountaineer friends, 
and then come back to his office on Mon- 
day morning refreshed and ready for any- 
thing that came to hand. ~ 

Though he has done a tremendous 
amount of work, enough to have wrecked 
the health of a man who didn’t know how 
to work, there has never been a time when 
he didn’t play. I doubt if there have been 
more than a few periods in his life when 
he worked as long as three months with- 
out at least a few days for recreation. 

One day, when he was exceptionally 
tired and felt the need of a change, he 
asked me to go with him to Cæsar’s Head, 
a beautiful but rustic mountain resort near 
Greenville. He had charge of the hotel 
there—as it wasowned by Furman Univer- 
sity and there was no one else to run it. 

After his flivver had chugged to the 
top of the terrible road, I found that he 
had a unique idea about resting. The 
previous summer the hotel water supply 

ad run low, because the pipe from the 
“ram” in the valley was not large enough 
to fill the big tank. He had ordered some 
new ipe, and immediately after our 
arrival he set to work connecting up that 
new pipe and laying the line several hun- 
dred yards up the steep side of the 
mountain. For hours he worked as a 
common laborer, and then was ready for a 
fine country dinner with a mountaineer 
—the hotel was closed for the winter— 
and later for a night’s sleep in an empty 
cottage. He had taken that mp to get a 
change. He got it—and so did I 

A little incident that shows his thought- 
fulness of other people happened one day 
when he was taking an engineer to one of 
the mills he then controlled. They were 
motoring along a country road when a 
rooster, that notoriously stupid bird, got 


in front of the machine and started off 
down the road, squawking and flapping 
and running. Mr. Geer couldn’t stop the 
car in time to save the chicken. 

In such circumstances most motorists 
say something about a “fool chicken,” 
and let it go at that. But Mr. Geer knew 
what a chicken means to a poor family, 
knew that it had a value to them far 
greater than most of us realize. So he 
sppes his car, got out, and went back to 
the farmhouse. There he explained to the 
housewife what had happened, asked her 
how much the rooster was worth to her, 
and paid the bill. It was one of those 
simple acts that reflect a man’s character. 

very summer Mr. Geer takes many 
trips to the mountains, where he may 
be found, on a clear day, casting a trout 
hook. And every winter he goes for at 
least a week or two to the “low country” 
of South Carolina where he shoots ducks 
—or shoots at them. 


Hs attitude toward the proper treat- 
ment of people is, I think, summed 
up in this remark: ; 

“I learned long ago,” he told me, “that 
you can’t hold a man down on the ground 
without staying there with him. You’ve 
got ‘to give every man an education, and 
then give him a chance to rise just as high 
as he is capable of rising. Beyond this, 
there is little that anyone can do. So- 
called welfare work is fine in its place— 
we have doctors, nurses, athletic grounds, 
and all that at Judson—but the real 
solution of human unrest is to give every 
man a chance in life to do what he wants 
to do, and to do it in such a way that he 
makes use of his own personality and 
individual ideas. 

“One of the most fortunate facts in the 
world is that it is good business to pay 
men well and to treat them as indepen- 
dent human beings. The production of 
my mill has always improved in quality 
and quantity in proportion to the con- 
tentment of the people who work there. 
When I see a shipment of goods going out 
from the mill I think to myself that the 
composite character of my organization 
is represented in that shipment. Quality 
in workmanship means quality in charac- 
ter. Technical methods alone can never 
turn out the highest-grade production. 

“All of us have met the man who is 
constantly afraid that something will 
destroy business. He shudders at the 
idea of an increase in wages, and the time 
was when he thought that a child-labor 
law would play smash. The trouble with 
that man is that he hasn’t any sense of 
proportion; he doesn’t know history. Pos- 
sibly he got into business too young, and 
possibly his viewpoint is narrowed be- 
cause he hasn’t taken time to study the 
workings of this world. 

“Tm sure that my experience as a 
teacher taught me that most of the things 
we fear are phantoms. Nothing can de- 
stroy legitimate enterprises. The world 
never has gone to the dogs, and it never 
will. Progress may be slow, sometimes 
painful; but still it is progress, and each 
generation knows a little more than the 
precedmg one.” 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER, whose books are known to innumerable 
readers, relates next month a true love story which she, by chance, 


overheard. 


It is the romance of two lovers who are reunited aftera 


long and dreary absence; and it is told as only Mrs. Porter can tell it. 


“New York—Meet Plattsburg, My Old Home Town in Missouri,” 


“New York—Meet Plattsburg, My Old 


Home Town in Missouri” 


(Continued from page 29) 


New York does not belong to its residents. 
It belongs to the world. All profit by 
her existence. As the Greeks loved Athens, 
so should Americans love New York. 

And so should we New Yorkers love 
the Plattsburgs, for it was the Plattsburgs 
that made us what we are to-day. 

There is just as much of the neighborly 
spirit in New York as there is in Platts- 
burg. In Plattsburg, Aunt Betty Smarr 
runs over to Mrs. Setar Riley for a cup 
of sugar or some extra plates for company 
dinner. 

Plattsburg will say you couldn't do that 
in Bere ee That is where thie sees 

raphical barrier pops up again. unt 
Bety and Mrs. Kiley teed in the big 
city of New York they probably wouldn’t 
know each other; and if they did, one 
would live in the Bronx and the other in 
far-away Flushing. 

But as an experiment I tried an ad- 
venture in neighborliness before writing 
this article. In the apartment adjoining 
mine in a New York hotel where I have 
lived for four years, there resides a man 
whom I had never met. That in itself 
appears unneighborly, but it isn’t. It is 
one of the hardships a crowded city 
imposes. New York has an enormous 
floating population; and in the same man- 
ner that Pirai does not meet the 
visitors who come to attend the Chau- 
tauqua so does New York fail to meet its 
neighbor. 

I knocked at my neighbor’s door in the 
early evening. My excuse was that my 
dictionary had been misplaced and I 
would like to borrow his—if he had one— 
to look up the spelling of a word. 

Certainly he had a dictionary. It was 
a pleasure to lend it to me; and, further- 
more, knowing I was a writing man, he 
had just received a certain book from 
England that pleased him. It dealt with 
a certain phase of English history, which 
—he had learned from the floor maid— 
interested me. Would I permit him to 
loan it to me? 

You see, I had cracked the ice. We 
speak now and chat in the hallways. He 
has been living in New York for twenty- 
two years. He comes from Point Pleasant, 
West Virginia. He and I are New Yorkers. 


AS I have said, when I go back to 
Plattsburg I sense a certain diffidence. 

If nenea in Plattsburg slapped me on 
the back and asked me to go down to 
Cannon’s restaurant for a steak-and-onion 
sandwich, or invited me to go swimming 
back of Perkins’s pasture, the barrier 
would drop. Or, perhaps, if I would drop 
in at the barber shop in Plattsburg, where 
all the fellows hang out, and join them in 
a game of pitch, call them by their first 
names, va the like, we would get on 
famously from the start. 

It is another fallacy that there is more 
gossip in Plattsburg than there is in New 

ork. I exchange gossip with my wife 
about our neighbors, although I do not 
know them. I'll venture they gossip about 
us. By gossip I do not mean scandal- 


mongering, but the idle personal chatter 
in which most of us humans indulge. 

Gossip is inspired by our interest in our 
fellows. We wonder in New York if a 
couple is happily married—just as the 
do in Plattsburg. We wonder how sues 
the husband makes, does he stay out too 
late nights, does the wife frivol away her 
time at bridge, and aren’t her clothes 
rather flashy? 

We have our vicious gossip too, just 
as they have in Plattsburg. Several 
scandal weeklies, indeed, thrive on pur- 
veying this sort of scandal, ust as, no 
doubt, some women in rah ed thrive 
on vicious back-fence gossip. 

Plattsburg no doubt conceals a smile 
when I go back there wearing a striped 
shirt and spats, just as I have smiled when 
I saw a straw-hatted Jersey farmer cross- 
ing Forty-second Street with red cla 
his boots. Sartorially, Plattsburg and New 
York may be far apart; but remove the 
spats and monocle from the Fifth Avenue 
swell, and you will more than likely find 
the man who twenty years ago stood in 
the little red schoolhouse reciting his 

raduating classic: ‘‘ Beyond the Alps lies 
taly.” 

The most sophisticated-looking man I 
know in New York is a portrait painter. 
You can imagine him at home in es ndon, 
Paris, or Shanghai. He has the air of 
the suave city chap in the old-fashioned 
melodrama. His dress is impeccable. His 
slight mustache is tightly waxed. There 
is the suggestion of the hawk in his nose. 
But that man was born on a farm in 
Kentucky and, until ten years ago, had 
never been to a city larger than Frank- 
fort, in that state. 


O**E summer evening I happened to 
visit a glorified soda fountain on upper 
Fifth Avenue, patronized by the fashion- 
able theatre crowds. There are no chairs: 
iene stand at the counter, bar fashion. 

Vhile I was there, a stunningly dressed 
woman came in: a cool brunette, with 
eyes that gleamed like malachite. Three 
ropes of pearls graced her neck. Pear- 
shaped diamond earrings dangled against 
her cheeks. Her arms were encircled by 
jeweled bracelets and a platinum wrist 
watch. Her escort wore a rimmed monocle. 

I happened to stand next to them. I 
pictured them as European adventurers 
who might have stepped from the pages 
of a novel. No doubt they were known in 
all the world capitals. I expected them to 
chatter in French. Finally she spoke— 
in a typical Mid-Western accent! 

“Did you remember to get the canary 
bird seed to-day?” she asked. He had 
remembered. 

Then, from him, “Guess who was in my 
office to-day?” 

“I can’t imagine.” 

“Bert Simpkins, from Cedar Rapids.” 

“How is Min?” 

“Fine! They want us to motor back 
to lowa with them, but I told them we 
were not going home until September.” 

There was still another time when I was 
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With this you can 
make your hair 
stay combed 

all day 


Men are finding in Stacomb 
what they have always sought 
—an easy, natural way to 
keep the hair looking always 
as trim and neat as their 
favorite barber leaves it 


O matter how you wear your 
hair—straight back, parted, 
mpadour—Stacomb will hold 
it all through the busy hours of 
the day, just as your hairbrush 
left it. 

Even after a shampoo, when 
it is most unruly, Stacomb 
keeps it in perfect order. And 
if your hair i is dry and straggly, 
as most men’s is today, you will 
find Stacomb just what you have 
always wanted. 

Women find Suom invalu- 
able to control stray hairs, to 


make the curl stay in, and to 
keep bobbed hair in place. 
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RS 
Without Repairs 


It looks as if H. L. Westbrook of 
New York holds the long-distance 
record. He has been riding an Iver 
Johnson bicycle 17 years without 
spending a penny on repairs. 

And yet that is the sort of service every 
Iver Johnson is built to give. 

The Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge con- 
struction assures absolute rigidity, pre- 
yenting give and sway of the frame during 
fast pedaling, pushing up hills, or through 

__ sand. Also made in Drop- 
Bar models. 

The high carbon seamless 
steel tubing used in Iver John- 
son frames and forks has a 
tensile strength of 90,000 
pounds to the square inch! 
Fork crowns, cranks, fork- 
ends, handle-bar stems, seat 
posts, and other parts are of genuine drop- 
forgings made in our own plant. 

Iver Johnson Bicycles are made to fit 
all sizes of men and women, boys and 
girls. Colors: Ivory Black, Copper Bronze, 
Poilu Blue, Iver Johnson Blue, and Ma- 
roon. Every model is finished with five 
coats of enamel hand rubbed, and all nickel 
plating over copper. Best guaranteed 
equipment. 

Write for Free Booklets 


Catalog “B” illustrates and describes the com- 
lete line of Iver Johnson Bicycles, as well as Iver 
ohnson Velocipedes. 

Catalog *‘A”’ illustrates and describes the com- 


lete line of Iver Johnson*‘ Hammer the Hammer” 
afety Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Cham- 
pa Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless 
and Velocipedes direct to retail- 
ers. A golden opportunity is 
ours to handle this famous line 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
1 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: Chicago: 


17 YEA 


ouble Barrel Shot Guns. 
‘2 
rite for DEALER PLAN. 
151 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 


DEALERS: We sell Bicycles 
IVER JOHNSON’S 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


misled by the New Yorkish atmosphere. 
I had been invited to the home of a man 
known in Wall Street as a plunger. I 
rather expected to hear a jazz band and 
be greeted by a Jap butler serving cock- 
tails in golden goblets. Instead, I found 
the plunger playing parchesi with his wife! 
He said it was the hired girl’s night out; 
so he went to the kitchen himself, made a 
glass of lemonade and some sandwiches— 
just as they would do in Plattsburg. 

New York is as soft-hearted as Pias 
burg. Out there they visit the sick and 
carry homemade dishes to the bedside. 
Three months after I came to New York, 
and while I was still a total stranger, I was 
ill in a hotel. People in the hotel came 
to see me and brought fruit and flowers. 

Down in St. Vincent’s Hospital, Nellie 
Revell was kept in a plaster cast for three 
dreary years. Her previous environment 
was Broadway—the hardest-boiled street 
in the world. She was a theatrical press 
agent. When she was stricken, money was 
immediately raised to give her a private 
room in a hospital. A theatrical benefit 
was then arranged, and a sum sufficient 
to cover her expenses for a long period was 
provided. 

William Raymond Sill was another 
Broadwayite who was stricken, and per- 
manently crippled. Money was raised 
for him to buy an inn on Long Island, 
and he spent the remainder of his days in 
peace and plenty. 

A great many years ago a writer of sea 
stories suddenly died. His widow was in 
desperate circumstances. Irvin Cobb and 
Bob Davis started out from the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue and walked northward. They 
solicited money for the writer’s widow; 
but in no case did they reveal the name. 
When they reached Columbus Circle 
several thousands of dollars had been 
raised. Not one person had refused aid. 

Sophisticated Broadway cries: ‘When 

ou’re broke, you're friendless!” Yet 
Bean, like Plattsburg, takes care of 
its own. Every season there are a dozen 
or so theatrical benefits for those who 
have gone down in the battle of life. 


"THEY willtellyouthatin the Plattsburgs 

people know too much about your busi- 
ness. My experience is that this interest 
is a friendly one. When Jay Price leaves 
for New York to accept a position, the 
“Weekly Bugle” announces it on the first 
page, and Jay departs with Plattsburg’s 
ringing accolade: “‘ Plattsburg’s loss is New 
York’s gain.” 

That is really how they feel at heart; 
but when Jay goes back they are a little 
awed by his city swank. And Jay begins 
to feel uncomfortable. Plattsburg doesn’t 
seem to realize that the reason Jay is 
making good is largely because the folks 
back home have faith in him. He knows 
that, no matter how big his job is, he is 
not cutting much of a swath in New York. 
He may have his name in gilded letters 
as “General Manager” on the office door; 
but there is always someone around the 
corner in the same building to top him in 
importance. 

What Jay needs more than anything 
else in the world is Plattsburg’s friendly 
handshake and encouragement. He has 
been living in the hurry and confusion of 
the modern Bagdad, where people are too 
herded together and rushed to have the 


free and easy contact of the country town. 

New York, in its superior smugness, 
sometimes has the idea that those who do 
not live here are “rubes” or “hicks.” This 
notion is particularly fostered by the 
smart-alecks along Broadway—the young 
men who wear the belted coats, bowler 
derbies, and who imagine work is only for 
the boobery. 

The unvarnished truth is that no city 
in the world is so gullible as Manhattan. 
The biggest confidence games in the world 
are worked there, and the victims are 
often typical New Yorkers. The Gondorf 
brothers never baited the country bum 
kin. They went after the big fish! And 
they made a fortune landing them with 
the old-time “fixed” horse race, and even 
with the ancient gold-brick game. On 
Broadway at the present writing there 
are innumerable worthless stock-selling 
schemes. The victims are not the out-of- 
town visitors. They are the New Yorkers. 


"THE point I wish to make is that both 


Plattsburg and New York have their 
frailties, and that both New York and 
Plattsburg will assay about the same in 
the ordinary human kindnesses that make 
the old world spin. 

Plattsburg thinks New York has the 
swelled head; and in many instances it 
has. For about eight years I did not leave 
Manhattan Island. The city had quick- 
ened my imagination with its dazzling 
contrasts. Even nowit calls for apprecia- 
tion. Still, I had the wrong idea. I began 
to feel a bit sorry for the folks back 
home, because of what they were missing. 

Then I began to travel around a bit. 
I noticed that when at small-town hotels 
I registered from New York, there was a 
freezing up of ordinary conversation. They 
seemed merely to tolerate me, and no 
doubt they sniggered behind my back. 
But when I registered from Plattsburg, 
Missouri, there wasa difference, a cordiality 
that I should not otherwise have met. 

But what impressed me most was that 
I had been hypnotized by New York’s 
cymbals of noise, the polyglot people, the 
skyscraper canyons, and all the folderol 

found that people in St. Louis, Dayton, 
Indianapolis, and Piaci barg were having 
just as much fun as we of New York. And 
they were not missing very much of what 
I thought they were missing. The auto- 
mobile has annihilated space. The movies 
are picturing world events in every village 
almost as soon as New York sees them. 
The radio is giving them the same music 
that we hear in New York. 

And, to my intense amazement, I found 
that Plattsburg was feeling just a bit 
sorry for me because of what Å was missing. 
I began to feel like an unhappy round peg 
in a square hole in both Plattsburg and 
New York. So I went to Europe. I came 
back with the strongest conviction I ever 
had—theconviction that folksare just folks. 

What the New Yorker should do every 
few months is to go out to Plattsburg. If 
he meets Plattsburg half way, Plattsburg 
will take him to her arms—perhaps even 
invite him to a fried-chicken dinner! 

And when the Plattsburger comes to 
New York, he should remember that city 
dwellers are not so austere as many would 
have us think. Just a smile as he passes 
in or out, or up and down, and he will find 
that Plattsburg and New York stand on 
common ground—and are really neighbors. 
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National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


Incorporated and Accredited 
A Non-Profit Institution 


Fine professional training in most 
recent developments in elemen- 
tary and kindergarten work cov- 
ering every phase of child life from 
infancy to twelve years. 


Strong cultural courses. 
Practical experience in teaching. 


High official , and endorsements by 
iacaa Ci a Couadieaniey loader: 


Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
six dormitories. 


Enthusiastic student body of 380. 
Continuous growth based he de- 
mand for its gradu nia 38 Fan. 
High school graduates from ac- 
credited schools admitted without 
examination. 
Two and three year diplomas 
four year degree. i 


For Catalogue, Book of Vi and 
lor iews 


Roster, address: 


President Edna Dean Baker 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Box 62, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 


@ffers unusual opportunities in the feld of nurs- 
ing. Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, 
interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 
required. Three-year course offered—also five-year 
course leading to B. S. degree. For catalog address 

School of Nursing 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 141, Battie Creek, Michigan 


OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN 


PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL OBERLIN, OHIO 

Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to 
our residence halls in order of pplication. For catalog 
address Miss Rose N. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 


being independent. 


meet his expenses. 


at once for full 


Let Crowell Cash Pay Your Way 


W. L. Shaw of the University of Nebraska believes in 


securing subscriptions for The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, Collier's, The National Weekly, The Mentor, 


and Farm & Fireside, earning enough in commissions to 


Would $200 to $500 Help You Out? ~~ 


Even in your spare time you can readily earn several 

hundred dollars in a few months representing the .~~ 
popular Crowell Group of Magazines: or, like  ~ 
Mr. Shaw, you may devote your entire time .-~ 
to the work and meet all your expenses. ~~ 
If interested send along coupon ~~ 
information. wt 


Special Schools 


Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer excel- 
lent opportunities to ambitious young women. 
Two-year diploma course and four-year B. 8. course. 
School aMliated with famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities and un- 
usual opportunity for practical experience. Inspiring 
college atmosphere; tuition and all expenses moder- 
ate. For illustrated catalog address Registrar. 


School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 
Box 342, Battle Creek, Michigan 


N SCHOOL 
eW e OF SPEECH 


The oldest and largest University 
Professional School of its kind 


vU 
CHop 4 ~ k 
{4 Prepares for Chautauqua and Lyceum work, 
Or ffor high school and college tesching. Speci 
six weeks Summer Session for teachers. Spe- 
cialsix weeks Winter Session for Junior Chau- 
tauqua workers. For bulletin, address á 
De » Director ox A- 
AEN m age reci Campus 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL .COLLEGE 
Dormitory near University of Chicago 

I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts.< Il. Primary 
(111. Playground 
Fine equipment. Central location. Accredited. 28th yr. 
Opens Sept. 16. Write Registrar, Box 28, 616-20 So. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


R. I. Hospital, Providence, R. I. 
500 bed hospital, beautifully located. Modern nurses’ 
home. Well equipped laboratory, lecture and demon- 
stration rooms. 


Minimum educational requirement, 
two years of high school, higher education preferred. 
Classes admitted twice a year, September and Febru- 


ary. Write for a descriptive booklet. Address Supt. 
of Nurses, RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL, Providence, R. I. 


McLean Hospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 a day. Dr. F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


| School of Physical Education 


Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


MASSACHUSETTS, Roston, 779 Beacon Street 
For women. 34th year. Modern building. Comprehensive courses, 
Present conditions have created great demand for our graduates, 
Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Register early. 
Summer Camp Apply to THE SECRETARY, 


Last summer he was on the job 


Chief of 
RE Subscription 
Z Staff—Desk 55A 
The Crowell Pub- 
i lishing Company, 
416 W.13thSt, NewYork, N. Y 
l would like to pay my way—in 
whole or in part—with Crowell cash. 
Please let me know how. 
Name 


Z Address 


| 


TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women. 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible posi- 
tions in the country. High School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


21st Session Opens Sept. 15, 1924 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential 
section of Chicago—within walking distance of two 
of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago Uni- 
versity. New gymnasiums—new classrooms and lab- 
oratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date 
facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For tlustrated catalog address 
Frances Musselman, Principal, 
Boz 26, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


offering attractive positions. Qual- 
¢ ified directors of physical training 
in big demand. Three-year di- 
ploma course and four-year B. 8. 
course, both including summer 
course in camp activities, with 
training in all forms of physical 
exercise, recreation and health 
education. School affiliated with 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium— 
superb equipment and faculty of 
specialists. Excellent opportunity 
for individual physical develop- 
ment. For illustrated catalog ad- 
dress Registrar. 

Kellogg School of Physical 
Education 
Battle Creek College 


Box 241 Battle Creek, Michigan 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 


Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in U.S. 
Normal Course. Athletic 
Coaching Course. Large 
Faculty, including 
Jack’ Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Olympic team. Unusual 
opportunities for practice teach- 
ing and observation of Games. 
Co-educational. Athletic Field 
Gymnasium. Dormitories. Grad- 
uates in demand. Fall Term 
opens Sept. 20. Send for catalog. 
212 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Sargent Schoo 


for Physical 


Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 


22 Everett St. Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Special School 
PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 
Enroll now for -entrance in 1925. Send for booklet 
“Training Children.” Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 315, Boston, Mass. 
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e new way to 
wear a watch £ 
without a vest 
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The Belt 
Chain 
reaches 
gracefully 
from belt 
to watch 
pocket. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


WE REFER to a life-size watch, worn 
with a real watch chain and carried 
in that honorable but often neglected 
feature of trousers—the watch pocket. 

The patented ‘clasp of the Belt 
Chain locks securely over the belt. 
Yet, at your desire, the pressure of a 
finger releases it. The Belt Chain has 
richness of design and durability. It 
is made by the special process of draw- 
ing gold, green gold or Platinumgold 
over a less expensive base metal. See 
this ideal summer watch chain at your 


jeweler’s. $2.50 to $5.00. 
There is a variety of narrow, wide 
and fancy shapes in clasps. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 


Canada—95 King Street East, Toronto 


X ; 
Shs: as 

A <L 

This substantial shell of solid gold 


is drawn over a core of alloy in the mak- 
ing of every Simmons Chain. From the 


original ingot (illustrated actual size) until 
the smallest link has been wrought out, the 
ratio of solid gold to base metal is con- 
stant. With this special Simmons process, 
durability and clean-cut design follow nate 
urally. 


” Patented 


-|I Have Seen Miracles 


In the panel 
above the 
link is 
shown twice 
enlarged. 


clasp 
open 


Patented 
clasp 
closed 


in My Own Back 
Yard 


(Continued from page 55) 


summer; and, more than that, every jay 
in the neighborhood had seen it dozens of 
times, and knew exactly what it was. 

But that sky-blue Ananias pretended 
he thought it was a snake, and sent out a 
general alarm. 

At another time, hearing the shrill cry 
of a baby chick in distress, I hurried to 
the rescue, and found the distracted 
mother hen rushing madly about the 
yard, unable to locate the trouble. As 
the only cat on the place was asleep on 
the steps, I was at a loss to account for the 
frenzied cries, that were getting louder 
and louder. Happening to glance up, I 
saw the culprit—a jay, trying to hide 
among the leaves overhead, and fairly 
rocking with mirth as he rendered his 
masterly imitation of the distress call of 
a young chicken. 


NEZT to the jay, my favorite bird—I 
mean in a social way—is that Quaker- 
clad clown, the catbird. The uncertainty 
of him constitutes his chief charm. He 
keeps you guessing, for you never know 
in what mood you are going to find him. 
You may glimpse him some morning, 
lightly poised on a rose spray, every mo- 
tion quick and alert, and his satin-gray 
suit freshly pressed. Every feather is in 
place, and his expressive tail is respond- 
ing by a graceful upward tilt to every 
thought that chases through his brain. 

At such times his black-capped head is 
held proudly erect, his wings pressed close 
to the body, and, with every muscle tense 
with life, he is a perfect type of aris- 
tocratic bird-dom. he next minute, with 
a sluggish shake, his whole appearance 
undergoes a change: his head sags, wings 
drag, shoulders hunch, feathers hang this 
way and that, as if about to fall out, and 
his tail seems to be hanging by a single 
thread. 

One minute a feathered exquisite—the 
next, a veritable tramp. He impresses 
you as having lost all self-respect, and 
does not care who knows it. He looks the 
kind of fellow who would go without a 
collar, or attend a dinner in his overalls. 
These hobo stunts are all the more cul- 
pasie when you remember how differently 

e can appear when it suits him. 

The catbird’s music is as uncertain as 
his moods. Sometimes, right in the midst 
of a bell-like melody, he may break off 
into a jumble of cat-calls, squawks, and 
complaining whines—regular jazz of the 
worst kind. But with all his faults, he 
is a pleasant chap to have around. He 
gives just the needed touch of life to the 
old-fashioned garden with its sweet-wil- 
liams and borders of box. And then, we 
like those who like us; and he shows plainly 
his preference for human neighbors, and is 
careful to place his nest low, so that one 
can admire the blue-green eggs without 
having to tiptoe. 

One morning, on the way to my store, 
I lost at least half an hour listening to 
the conversation of a pair of red-headed 
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HE knowledge that your appearance is beyond 

criticism gives that feeling of personal confidence 
which counts in business success. The Fuller Clothes 
Brush whisks out dirt, makes your clothes look fresh 
and new, and never leaves tell-tale straws. It’s curved 
to fit collar and shoulders. Brushes as easily when 
your coat is on as when it’s off. 


The stiff, flexible, China Chungking bristles liven up 
the nap and renew the fabric’s youth. The bristles are 
long enough to reach into the fabric and get out all the 
dust. The handle of Shell Fullerex is good to look 
upon, is right in length, and just fits the hand. This 
brush will last for years—it’s practically a life-time brush. 


There is a whole set of Fuller personal brushes, and 
this Clothes Brush is one of them. You can get them 
one or more at a time when your Fuller Man calls 
every three or four months, and soon you will have your 
set complete. 


Fuller 
Clothes Brush 


Also in Ivory Fullerex 
with pure white bristles, 
for Milady’s dresser. 


(Tat Wallicrosmed Lndtc S 


For men there are also the Hair Brush and Comb, 
Manicure Brush and Hat Brush, all with black bristles 
and handles of Shell Fullerex, matching this Clothes 
Brush. Just the brushes for husband or the boys, with 
extra ones for the office or school. 


For Mitady’s dresser they have handles of lustrous 
Ivory Fullerex, with bristles of purest white, and per- 
fectly match her other fine ivory toilet articles. There 
are the Hair Brush and Comb (coarse and fine, or all 
coarse), Manicure Brush, Flesh Brush, Complexion 
Brush, Hat Brush, as well as this Clothes Brush. 


Your own local Fuller*Man will call at home or office as you wish 
(you will find the name Fuller Brush Company in the telephone books 
of over 200 cities). Or, write Fhe Fuller Brush Company, 1098 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) We will gladly send you a copy of “The 
Handy Brush Book” if you ask for it. It shows 69 uses of Fuller 
Prate personal and household. This book is free—just send a 
postal. 


© The F. B. Co. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES — HEAD TO FOOT — CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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"Women who know quality. 


use this informal note paper 


100 envelopes 


TO MATCH 


jor *J90 


Printed with your name and 
address in plain Gothic type 
asshown below 


actual size) 


MRS. DIXON SEAGROVE 
197 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
SCRANTON. PA 


Write your name and address 
plainly, or—better yet —print 
them on a slip of paper, and 


mail with $1 and you'll receive 
the paper ina few days Orifin- 
convenient to remit with order, 
we'll send it C. O. D. If you 
live west of Denver or outside 
U.S. A. add 10‘, to remittance. 


A| 200 note sheets \ 


MONG our 1,000,000 custom- 

ers are thousands of men and 
women famous in business, society 
and professional life and many 
thousands more who are not fa- 
mous in the least—all people of 
breeding, good taste and good 


sense—people who know values. 


Most of them have costly engraved 
stationery. But for informal and 
frequent notes—to the doctor, the 
dentist, the florist, to teachers 
about the children, for club corre- 
spondence or a chatty line to a 
friend, for the summer home or 
camp—they prefer this serviceable 
writing paper of ours. 

It doesn't look cheap. It looks good because 
itżs good. Smooth, clear, beautiful National 


Bank Bond—a Butler paper; you couldn't 
buy better if you paid twice as much for it. 


Your name, address and city appear in 
modest blue letters, legible and attractive, 
on both sheets and envelopes; always an 
identification and protection. 


To appreciate this paper you should see it. 


Send a dollar for a trial order today. If 

you're like most of our customers you'll 

want to reorder—for vourself, for the 

youngsters at home and away at school; 

and for your friends. 

AMERICAN STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


102 Park Avenue Peru, Indiana 


woodpeckers on the cross-arm of a tele- 
phone pole. Evidently they were newly- 
weds, and were discussing with some heat 
the site of the home-to-be—at least, that 
is what I gathered. The bride had al- 
ready made up her mind that it should be 
either in a telephone or electric-light pole; 
and she did not hesitate to say so. 

They were ever so much more stylish 
than half-rotten tree trunks, she said. In 
short, all woodpeckers who pretended to 
be anybody, or moved in the best circles, 
always had their homes in some sort of 
pole or other. Moreover, it was educa- 
tional to live right where things were hap- 
pening; and sometimes, when the wires 
got crossed, one could listen-in on con- 
versations supposed to be of the most 
personal and private character, without 
Its costing a cent! A 

The groom seemed to be intimating 
that, while all this might be true, yet— 
well, in fact, he didn’t agree with her 
about it. He told her that he had always 
wanted a home on the sunny side of a 
chestnut tree, far removed from the 
noise and smells of passing cars. And, to 
be perfectly candid about it, the singing 
of the wind on the wires got on his nerves, 
so that it was all he could do to keep from 
screaming. 

At this, young Mrs. Red-Head shut her 
bill very tightly, her shoulders drooped, 
and a convulsive little quiver seemed to 
run down her back and drip from the end 
of her stumpy tail. In her woodpecker 
way, she was doing what in a buman 
bride would have been bursting into tears. 

Now, Mr. Newly-Wed could not stand 
that sort of thing, so he sidled up as close 
to her as he could get without actuall 
pushing her off her perch, put his bill 
affectionately back of her neck, and whis- 
pered that he was only joking, and that 
a nest under the cross-arm of a spike- 
marked, creosoted, telephone pole would 
be a paradise, if only she shared it with 

im. 

Then I hurried on, certain that what 
might have been a serious quarrel was 
happily averted. 


WHEN one gets to talking about birds, 
there does not seem to be any good 
stopping place. Therearesomany of them, 
and each one is more interesting than the 
other, and every one with a distinct, clear- 
cut individuality of its own. So get out 
and learn to know them better; do not 
be satisfied with only a bowing acquaint- 
ance, but enter into the comedies and the 
tragedies of their little lives, as far as you 
can, and you will find it one of the nist 
charming adventures of your own life. 

There is the well-groomed waxwing, 
with his Chesterfieldian manners and un- 
failing courtesy; the cardinal, with the 
aggressive air of the man of affairs; the 
wood thrush, with the garb of a monk and 
the voice of an angel; the wren, nervous 
and fussy; the dove, whose love song 
sounds like a funeral dirge; the kingfisher, 
with his policeman’s rattle; the mocking- 
bird, who could make a fortune on the 
vaudeville stage; the crow, who figures 
out the range of every gun invented; the 
oriole, with his knightly bearing and 
bugle calls; the yellow-hammer, that gal- 
lops when he flies; the stalwart, upstand- 
ing robin; and dozens of others every bit 
as interesting. 

Next to the birds, I am not sure but 
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A “world crier” that will speedily 
broadcast your urgent messages 
with utmost surety and economy 


Unnumbered thousands of the 
world’s most progressive and 
successful business men and 
educators are using the Mimeo- 
graph as a speedy and economical 
means of disseminating their best 
inspiration and information. 


To this type of man the Mimeo- 
graph is just as important a 
working tool as is the typewriter 
or the telephone. 


Not only does it permit him to 
do many new kinds of forward 
work, which would be quite im- 
possible without its help, but in 
the daily routine it is everywhere 
saving great volumes of money, 
by reducing printing costs and 
lowering duplicating charges. 


A great economizer! 


In some places it has saved more 
than its purchase price in a single 
week; in thousands of places it 
has been a conspicuous factor in 
remarkable economies. 


A great economizer! 


Its regular hourly output of five 
thousand well printed duplicates 
of letters, bulletins, forms, 
blanks, drawings, designs, etc., 
neatly and quickly produced un- 
der personal supervision, has 
made it a standard of civilization. 


A great economizer! 


Our free booklet “A-4” will 
undoubtedly show how the 
Mimeograph can save a great 
deal of time and money for you. 
The A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, will mail copy on 


your request. Send for it today. 
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There’s double Here's an arm 
strength, double elas- ®— kole that can't 


curl or rip—large, 
4 roomy and friction- 
free. - 


ticity in the Hanes 
webbing belt. It's | ~ AV 
2-thread instead of “~~ =~ 
single. Sewed 
especially to pre- 
vent rips and 
tears. 


“op 


2 


Talk about com- 
fort! The Hanes 
closed crotch stays 
closed. It’s cut and 
stitched in a spe- 
cial way to insure 
comfort, 


This button re- 


juses to come of. 
| It’s sewed to the 
\\ seam, Four thick- 


€ nesses of material 

j instead of the 
usual two. No 
patch. 


3 


A wide, full- 
length knee that , 
won't creep up 
zon leg—won’t 

ind! 


Money can’t buy 
greater summer comfort 


OUR money never 

went further than 
when you put it into Hanes 
Athletics. Such comfort, 
freedom and coolness—a 
fit that feels just right. 


Look over the Hanes 
points shown above. Here 
are five reasons why men 
everywhere have come to 
the conclusion that it 
“pays to say Hanes” and 
have stuck to it. 

The end of the summer 
will tell the story of Hanes value. Wash-day after 
wash-day, rough and ready summer wear—Hanes still 
looks, still feels, still fits the same. Then you will 
know how safe we are in guaranteeing absolutely every 
stitch, thread and button. 

Go in to your dealer’s to-day and say “Hanes.” 
Feel the fabric, look over the workmanship. You'll 
‘know that the price—a dollar—can’t be matched. 

Youngsters can be outfitted in Hanes too. And how 
they wear! Boys from 2 to 16 years—sizes 20 to 34. 


Read this guarantee: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


Nert Winter Wear Kanes Winter Undowtar 


that the world of insects is the most fas- 
cinating phase of nature study. It is 
quite certain that they are the easiest to 
observe, for they are practically every- 
where—in the ground, in the air, in the 
water, and, unfortunately, often in our 
very homes. It would be a hard matter to 
foda place where some kind of an insect 
does not live. They are in the crevices 
of the bark; between the bark and the 
wood; in the wood itself; on the leaves; 
and in every conceivable spot that half 
way offers a hiding place. 

The life history of many species is more 
than just interesting; and the changes 
that some undergo surpass the wildest 
fairy tales. In fact, when you begin really 
to know insects, the little people that live 
all around us, your interest in fairies and 
their doings fades away; for here is some- 
thing just as wonderful that does not have 
to be taken on faith, but can be seen and 
touched. 

The more you learn about insects, the 
more miracles you are going to run across. 
There is the farmer ant, that keeps cows 
of its own; the grasshopper, that flings 
himself into the air and clicks his heels 
together for the pure joy of living; the 
katydid, that sits up all night to have the 
last word in a family quarrel; the praying 
mantis, that lunches on her lovers; the 
cricket, that plays for hours on his one- 
string fiddle; the mud-dauber, that chloro- 
forms spiders so that they will keep fresh 
until needed; and so on down the list. 


OME of the important inventions 
claimed by man have been borrowed 
from little crawling things that just neglect- 
ed to have them patented. The diving-bell 
is nothing less than an infringement on 
the work of a certain water spider. It first 
makes a tent of waterproof silk, anchors it 
to the bottom of a pond, and carries down 
bubbles of air until the water is forced 
out. Then it moves in with four or five 
hundred children, and spends the winter 
in perfect comfort. 
he self-closing door spring is another 
device taken from a spider. This spider 
makes a perfectly round hole in the 
ground about two inches deep and lines 
it with silk. Then it fashions a circular 
door that fits the opening exactly. One 
edge of the door is lashed to the silk lining 
with an elastic web, so that when the in- 
mate goes in or out, the door slams shut 
behind her. 

The art of paper making was filched 
from the wasp, who has been making 
paper out of wood pulp from time 
immemorial. 

The common bee has been doing some- 
thing that no chemist has been able to 
accomplish. She gathers the nectar from 
flowers and stores it in a baglike contrap- 
tion. By the time she gets back to the 
hive, the nectar, by some subtle alchemy 
of nature, has been changed into honey— 
an entirely different fluid. All we know is 
that it was nectar, and now it is honey— 
and we doubt if the bee herself knows 
much more. 

The lightning bug, that goes courting 
with a lantern, holds a secret which, if 
understood, would revolutionize the light- 
ing of the world. The light it makes is 
under perfect control, generates no heat, 
and is itself generated by no power that 
can be located. 

If you would have the surprise of your 
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The longer it lasts the less it costs 


What you actually pay for when you buy 
a battery is power to start and light your car 
and ignite the gas in your cylinders. 

The cost of your battery depends upon 
how long that power lasts. A short-lived 
battery is expensive at any price. 

But a battery that stays on the job and 
out of the repair shop costs less and less as 
the months roll by. 

Exide Batteries are known the world over 


for their dependable, long-lasting service. 

You will get more months of use, fewer 
repair bills, and less worry from an Exide 
than you expect. 

A good many thousands of Exide owners 
have realized this truth. 

EXIDE PRICES are from $17.65 up, 
according to size and geographical location. 
You can get the right battery for your car at 
a near-by Exide Service Station. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


FOR YOUR RADIO 


There is an Exide Radio 
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Exide Service Stations 
and Radio Dealers every- 
where sell Exide Radio 
Batteries. You will get 
the most out of your set 
with an Exide. 
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“The very thing 
for Helen’s wedding!” 


Housework becomes a real joy when the young 
bride can get meals right at the table the modern 
way. You'd scarcely believe, just to look at this 
attractive, white enamel table stove, that she can 
cook on it as if it were a three-hole range! 


Everything from waffles and toast to chops and 
steak can be prepared in its aluminum utensils— 
three things going at once. She can boil or fry or 
steam on top of the heating unit, toast between its 
sections and grill under the bottom section. 


Ask to see the Armstrong Table Stove at your 
electrical or hardware dealer’s. It’s a splendid 
wedding anniversary or commencement gift, too— 
welcome everywhere. Price $12.50; waffle mold, $4. 


We have recently compiled a valuable 
little book of directions and suggestions 
for table cookery. We will send a copy 
of this valuable book to every reader 
of this advertisement for 10c post-paid. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
126 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


life, turn over a flat stone or a plank 
that has been in one position for some 
time, and gaze on the teeming life that it 
has hidden. It is as if some giant hand 
had brushed away the roofs of all the 
houses in a town, and left the inhabitants 
exposed. Of course the little people are 
terribly excited when the unwelcome light 
strikes them, and their first thought is 
to hide where it is good and dark. 

The surprising thing is the number of 
different species found living together 
like one big family. The damp ground is 
honeycombed with well-kept walks and 
runways that were covered tunnels before 
their community roof was disturbed. 
Among the running, scurrying creatures, 
you will probably see a number of black 
kertier: and then there are the ants with 
long, white wings, so dazed and aston- 
ished that they gather in groups and touch 
feelers, that being the ant way of talking. 
Here and there, half buried in the soil, 
may be a sprinkling of soft grubs, curled 
up into little yellow doughnuts, making- 
believe they are dead. 

And you will be almost certain to see 
a small congregation of tiny, flat wood- 
lice, that look to be walking about with- 
out either feet or legs, as the legs are far 
back under the body and do not show, so 
that the effect is of little gray chips walk- 
ing. If the soil under the stone is very 
damp, there will likely be several jelly- 
like objects known a slugs, or snails 
without shells, too lazy even to show 
surprise. 

When your curiosity has been satisfied, 
you will be doing a kind act if you replace 
the stone or plank exactly as you found it, 
so that the scattered shabitants may 
come back and resume their placid ‘exist- 
ence. 


NE afternoon I noticed on the grass by 

the front walk the dead body of a little 
mouse that someone had taken from a tra 
and carelessly thrown out into the yard. 
Rppronching with the intention of re- 
moving it, I was surprised to see that it 
was moving up and down with a slow, 
rhythmical motion. 

A closer examination showed that the 
sexton beetles, the undertakers of the in- 
sect world, had arrived and were hard at 
work throwing out the dirt from under- 
neath. 

While I was watching, another under- 
taker arrived, and immediately dived 
under the body and went to shoveling 
with all its might. Their method of 
burial is peculiar, as they dig under the 
body and, by removing the earth from 
under all parts simultaneously, let it 
gradually down into its last resting place. 

At this point I was called away for 
probably an hour, and when I returned, 
the obsequies were over and the under- 
takers gone. Upon examination, I found 
that the body was fully an inch below the 
surface, with the loose earth packed neat- 
ly around and above it. So well had the 
job been done, and so firmly was the dirt 
patted down, that had I not known ex- 
actly where it was, it would have been 
hard to locate. 

These beetles do not bury the small 
dead folks simply to get them out of 
sight. They deposit eggs in different parts 
of the corpse before it is finally covered, 
so that when the baby grubs hatch they 
will find themselves surrounded by the 
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very kind of food nature intended they 
should have. Sexton beetles are wonder- 
fully strong, with flat head and shovel- 
like front fee. They wear the conven- 
tional black of their calling, but rather 
spoil the effect by bands of orange-red 
across shoulders and back. 


N° LESS amazing are the doings of some 
plants, particularly the climbing kinds. 
It is only because their movements are so 
slow that most people think they are in- 
capable of motion. Plant a bean or 
morning-glory seed, and keep tab on it as 
it comes up. When it has grown a little 
stalk, and put out its first leaves, the ti 
end begins moving around in a circle, al- 
ways to the right. The tendril gets 
longer and longer, and the circle gets big- 
er and bigger as the vine swings around 
fsellhg for something to climb. Generall 
it finds a support; and then up it goes, still 
twining to the right. 
ou can prove this for yourself by 
marking the position of the tendril on the 
ground, and by visiting it a week later 
to see how much it has moved. Honey- 
suckle and hop vines turn to the left when 
a adventuring. 
course vines cannot see, but some- 
times they act as if they could. Some 
years ago I planted a wistaria vine against 
a fence in my yard, and the only thing it 
could do was to follow the fence in one 
direction, because progress any other way 
was cut off by a drive. After it had been 
there for some time and covered several 
panels of the fence, it found out somehow 
that there was a cedar tree in the yard, 
some twelve or fifteen feet from the fence. 
So it quietly put out a husky sucker from 
the main stem, and without any hesita- 
tion felt its way straight to the foot of the 
tree. The rest was easy, for if there is 
any better climber than the wistaria, I 
have never seen it. 

Now, how did that vine find out that 
the tree stood where it did? And how did 
it know the shortest possible route to the 
cedar? These are questions that only the 
wistaria can answer; and, so far, it has 
had nothing to say. 

If the central shoot of a baby pine is bro- 
ken off, the pine does not give up trying to 
be a tree. The branches of the upper whorl 
seem to have a consultation, and unani- 
mously decide which particular branch 
shall take the place of the broken shoot, to 

ecome in time the trunk of the tree. 

The one selected gradually turns u 
ward and leads the others in its climb. 
Now, how did the little limbs find out that 
the main shoot was missing? And how did 
they decide which one should be pro- 
moted to take its place? 

I should be sorry if you mistook me for 
one of these scientific naturalists who go 
about with a Greek dictionary under one 
arm and a Latin dictionary under the 
other, giving names that are past pro- 
nouncing to all living creatures, be they 
feathered, or finned, and classifying and 
indexing them as if they were so many 
inanimate objects. 

For me, that takes every particle of 
romance and human interest out of what 
should be the most fascinating study of 
all—the study of Nature and her ways. I 
can truthfully say that I do not know the 
scientific name of a single living creature 
—and I am glad of it. Such a system is 
necessary for the convenient world-wide 
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classification of species; but for myself, if 
I have to refer to a poor little katydid as a 
Microcentrum retinervis, or a hermit 
thrush as a Hylocichla guttata pallasi, I 
would rather not know them at all. That 
is the way I feel about it—and I am 
probably wrong. 

Mine has not been a life devoted to 
nature study, but instead has been passed 
in the most prosaic, commonplace way: 
first as clerk in a small-town store; then 
as proprietor, followed by several years of 
grinding out what the editors supposed 
were cartoons. 

But I could not help seeing the wonders 
that nature flung around with such a lav- 
ish hand, and it was a rest to turn from 
people to them. No matter what your 
occupation may be, it does not bar you 
from the great adventure of seeing things 
—the little things—the common, every- 
day things. You can form the habit of 
appropriating as your very own the beau- 
ties and wonders that nature offers, and it 
will help to make your life broader and 
richer. 

The blue sky, the glory of the sunset, 
the caterpillar in your path, the songs of 
birds, the painted wings of butterflies, the 
weed by the wayside, the wind and the 
rain, and the small folks of field and forest 
—all will add to the resources of your life. 
When you learn to feel more at home in 
the world, stagnation and ennui will 
vanish, and every woodland trail, every 
winding path, will be invested with new 
interest and inexhaustible treasures. 
And, just think! It does not cost you 
a penny, but is as free as the air you 
breathe. 


PEOPLE pay vast sums to hear some fa- 
mous singer, while the wood thrush 
pours out its soul in a melody more golden 


| than ever fell from human lips, without 


money and without price! The works of 
the great masters are only for the favored 
few, while nature daily flings a canvas 
across the western sky more glorious than 
human hand has ever painted; and how 
few ever see it! 

The thing is to get out and cultivate a 

personal interest in nature—a human in- 
terest. It will not be long before the very 
prune you walk on becomes a magic 
ook, and something new and strange 
may be gleaned from every page. But 
you want to do this for yourself, not de- 
pend on what someone else has found 
out. 

Books on nature are all right; but 
they fail of their chief end if they do not 
send you to nature itself. You want to 
study nature without being conscious of 
the fact that you are a student, if you 
would get the best she has to offer. You 
can do this just by seeing the things 
ae most of us pass by and do not see at 
all. 

Huxley once said that the person who 
knows nothing of nature, who fails to see 
and appreciate her beauties, is like one 
passing through a great art gallery where 
all the pictures have been turned to the 
wall. 

And Ruskin wrote: 


The greatest thing a human soul ever does in 
this world is to see something. . . . Hundreds 
of people can talk for one who thinks, but 
thousands can think for one who can see. 

To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and re- 
ligion all in one. j 
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—caviar. Following them, six waiters in 
blue and gold livery—as nearly alike in 
form and feature as it is possible for six 
human beings to be—poured sauterne. 

Presently the door was thrown open 
again, and two chefs entered, carrying a 
pole stretched from shoulder to shoulder 
from which hung a gleaming copper soup 
kettle, wreathed in a cloud of steam. 
When they had hung the kettle from a 
tripod, they departed gravely for the 
kitchen; and the six waiters—this time 
clad in apple-green livery— dished up the 
soup with a four-foot copper ladle. 

wo fishermen next appeared with rods 
and reels, and with strings of brook trout 
suspended from a pole carried between 
them. After they had disappeared, two 
vaudeville performers entertained the 
guests while the fish were being fried. 

And so on to the end of this unique 
affair. Before each course, the diners were 

iven an advance showing of the food to 
b served. Two huntsmen carrying pheas- 
ants strung on long-barreled guns were 
followed by four nymphs in filmy draperies 
carrying huge baskets of vegetables, let- 
tuce, and fruit. Coffee, cigars, and ciga- 
rettes were handed about by two girls in 
Turkish costume. The fact that the guests 
were amazed to learn that they had been 
at the table exactly seven hours was 
ample proof that a great success had been 
scored. The average formal dinner lasts 
about two hours. 

Another very unusual entertainment 
was given recently in honor of a famous 
English sportsman. At this affair a Coney 
Island circus, complete from flying trapeze 
to educated ponies, was Shibi in the 
dining-room. The formal, seven-course 
dinner was served under a striped awning, 
carrying out the illusion of the “big top.” 


H’8 DLY less interesting was the camp- 
fire party for which we provided an ex- 
traordinary menu a few months ago. In 
her efforts to dodge the commonplace, this 
hostess had her sixty-by-twenty living- 
room changed into a nice of dhe camp, 
deep in the Canadian woods, where the 
family spent the summers. So well was 
the reproduction carried out that delighted 
friends, familiar with the real camp, 
declared that not a detail was lacking, 
from tree stumps to guides and from pine 
boughs to pup tents. : 

The room was dimly lighted by faint 
rays that filtered through the pine balsam 
boughs with which the chandeliers and 
wall brackets were trimmed. There were 
fifty guests dressed in “knickers” and 
rough camp clothing. Some were grouped 
about a blazing log fire on the hearth; 
others lounged about the “camp” floor, 
which was sprinkled with tan bark, pine 
needles, and forest leaves. Still others 
were perched on fallen logs, blackened 
stumps, and moss-covered hillocks. On 
the edge of the camp, between two small 
tents, several Christmas trees were ‘“‘grow- 
ing. 
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Yet the car owner pays much less for 
Champions. 


The exceedingly low Champion price is 
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production of 35,000,000 spark plugs per 
year. These savings are passed on directly 
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in countless tests that it is the: better spark 
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Double-Ribbed sillimanite core, which 
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You will save in first cost and you will save 
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engine performance certain, if you install 
dependable Champions by the full set at 
least once a year. The seven Champion 
types provide a correctly designed spark 
plug for every engine. 
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plug. 
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Guns, fishing rods, reels, and all sorts 
of camp paraphernalia were scattered 
about, including a chopping block, woods- 
man’s ax, and a pile of clean kindling 
wood on the hearth. Moreover, a half- 
dozen bathing suits hung on a line stretched 
between two pines. 

But the most realistic touch of all was 
given by the “brook!” A concealed hy- 
drant furnished the water that trickled 
through a trough and emptied into a 
large tank fringed with moss and flanked 
by papier-maché boulders. The tank was 
filled with speckled trout, imported in 
casks direct from Canada. 

Dinner was served in true backwoods 
style. The guests fished for trout in the 
brook with crawfish bait. As they were 
caught they were passed to chefs, and 
served hot by waiters in brown jumpers 
and bandanna neckerchiefs. An expert, 
borrowed from the front window of one 
of a famous chain of restaurants, was 
barely able to keep up with the incessant 
demand for flapyacks and real maple 
sirup. There was steak on toast—which 
the guests ate with their fingers—mounds 
of buttered rolls, deviled eggs, Saratoga 
chips, and crude baskets filled with celery 
and salted nuts. 

After the last ice-cream cone had van- 
ished, the guests sat around the log 
fire, sipping coffee from tin cups, and 
spinning yarns of their adventures. One 
guest stands out vividly in my memory. 
She was a little gray-haired woman who 
looked as if she hadn’t been a mile 
away from New York in her sixty years. 
Curiously enough, she was toasted as one 
of the most venturesome of the whole 
out-of-doors clan. After good nights had 
been said, it was this woman who ex- 
pressed the general illusion of remoteness 
when she exclaimed, “Is that an elevator 
I hear? . . . I feel as if I’d been a hun- 


dred miles from civilization for weeks!” 


Bur parties don’t always pass off 
smoothly. A vexing problem presents 
itself when twice as many people as had 
been provided for show up at a function. 
It is always well to include an “R.S.V.P.” 
on the corner of the invitation, if your 
guest list carries more than fifty names. 

If the party at which unexpected guests 
arrive is being given by one of our New 
York clients, our head waiter immediately 
reports a shortage. Then it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to make up extra 
helpings and rush them to the house. 
However, if the affair is being held at 
some out-of-town point beyond the reach 
of quick transportation, we are often 
faced with the necessity of dividing single 
portions to satisfy two or more appetites. 

A situation of this kind arose during 
the International Police Conference held 
in New York recently. Shortly after the 
arrival of this delegation—which included 

olice heads of Japan, Belgium, France, 
England, and other countries—the mem- 
bers were invited to attend a special 
review of the West Point cadets. We were 
instructed to bring food and equipment 
to serve supper to two hundred and fifty 
on board the steamer which had been 
chartered to convey them up the Hudson 
to the military reservation. 

Half way up the river one of my assist- 
ants approached me with a worried frown 
on his face. 

“I’m not a shark at guessing crowds,” 
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he said, “but I know there are more than 
two hundred and fifty people on this ship.” 

“I think you’re right,’ I answered. 
“We'll see.” 

When the boat docked at West Point 
we counted noses, and were dismayed to 
find that there were two hundred more 
than we had prepared lunch for. It was 
acrisis that called for prompt action. 

Hardly had the last man crossed the 
gangplank before I drove off at top speed 
ina hired automobile. At nearby village 
stores I emptied bread and pie cases and 
depleted local stocks of boiled ham, cheese, 
pimiento, coffee, tea, and milk. A member 
of the New York Police Department, 
scouting in the opposite direction, also 
rounded up a large quantity of food and 
canned milk. Our lunch trays were further 
bolstered by a raid on the army mess, 
which netted a hundred more sandwiches. 

Besides the big lunch we had taken with 
us, the crowd that trooped back from the 
review devoured 600 sandwiches, 400 
pieces of pie, and swallowed 300 cups of 
coffee and tea. Fortunately, there was 
enough food to satisfy the 450 keen 
appetites—at least, if any of the distin- 
guished visitors hadn’t enough to eat, 
they were too polite to complain. 


OME entertainments, given at distant 

points, constitute nearly fifty per cent 
of our business. Often the out-of-town 
hostess is the first of her set to employ a 
metropolitan caterer, and her reason for 
doing it is based on the universal desire 
to blaze new trails in entertaining. The 
refreshments must be dainty and fresh; 
food cannot be prepared or shipped too far 
in advance of the time of serving. Yet it 
must get there on time. 

In spite of minor delays encountered in 
long-distance shipping—especially during 
snow-storms—we have managed to pro- 
duce our wares in ample time for serving. 
On one occasion, however, we barely 
missed failing to deliver a costly repast 
for one hundred guests. 

It happened this way: About dusk, the 
train bearing the supper stopped in a 
particularly dreary spot. No sooner had 
the engineer passed word that a broken 
piston rod might delay the train for hours 
than our messenger was off looking for 
other means of transportation. After a 
five-mile tramp, he induced two farmers 
to hitch up their teams and drive over to 
the stalled train. A great deal of time was 
consumed in transferring the supplies, 
because the long carry between express 
car and wagons led through a steep ravine. 
Finally it was accomplished, and after 
jolting eighteen miles over roads mired by 
heavy rains, the wagons drew up about 
midnight before a beautiful house on the 
fringe of town. 

“ I reckon this is the place,” one of the 
drivers grunted. “I hear one of them jazz 
bands.” 

The woman’s husband met our man 
with a sigh of relief when the first hamper 
was thumped on the back porch. “Say, 
you’ ve saved me from assault and battery, 
and my wife from hysterics,” he exclaimed. 

The largest wedding I remember was 
one at which 700 people lined up to 
congratulate the bride. But this was a 
rather small gathering compared with the 
immense crowd that attended a recent 
Yale University Junior “Prom,” held in 
a New Haven armory. Here literally tons | 
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Direct toYou 
from the 
Manu- 
facturer 


Just as the horse has been 
supplanted by the automo- 
bilemso the old type lawn 
mower is superseded by the 


MONTAMOWER 


A Lawn Mower Built On An 
Entirely New Principle 


MontaMower—the first real advance- 
ment in lawn mower design in gener- 
ations. Simple—durable—built for 
long service—weighs only 734 lbs.— 
can be handled easily by a woman or 
child—silent in operation—handles 
as easily as a rake—guaranteed me- 
chanically perfect—thousands of sat- 
isfied owners. 

“I have a MontaMower which I used all last 
year, and it is a world-beater.”” Our files are 


full of similar expressions from enthusiastic 
users. 


Cuts and Trims k 
At Same Time 


MontaMower cuts the 
lawn perfectly and trims 
clear to walls, fences, 
etc.,—no fringe left to be 
cut by hand. Saves time 
and wearisome labor. 
Grass catcher can be eas- 
ily attached. 


TrimsClose—No 
Harm to Trees 


MontaMower cuts clear 
to trees, shrubs, etc., with- 
out harming—no cutting 
by hand necessary. Made 
to last for years. Blades 
may be replaced by new 
ones after three or four 
years at small expense 


Order a MontaMower Today 
Send check or draft for $18.00. De- 
livery charges prepaid if remittance 
accompanies order. | 
MONTAMOWER MFG. CoO. | 


151 Louis Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
Export Dept., 29-45 West 44th St., New York 


-=-=--MAIL COUPON TODAY:**= = | 


Send me one MontaMower by parcel post, 


prepaid. I enclose $18.00 in full payment. 


' 
IN TRG oe 655 scahacassc nich tonsa eect ' 
Address........... i PESNUD OPAT : 
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of food, prepared by fifty chefs and 
kitchen assistants, were served to the 
3,000 guests by an army of 300 waiters. 

Expensive favors are usually distrib- 
uted at costly functions. Each guest 
carried home from one dinner we served 
a canary in a lacquered cage. At another 
fashionable dinner, gold watch chains with 
knives attached were presented to the 
men, and beautifully engraved vanit 
cases to the women. One hundred sil 
umbrellas were given the women at ah- 
other brilliant affair and each man re- 
ceived an engraved cigarette case. 

Seasonal flowers are the most popular 
and charming decorations at parties of 
any kind. Usually, the experienced hostess 
works out her own decorative schemes, or 
hires an expert to do it for her; so we are 
not often called upon to look after this 
phase of the work. However, obeying the 
injunctions of some of our customers, who 
demand novelty regardless of cost, we 
have made horseshoe tables at wedding 
receptions, and arranged unique settings 
for various other home entertainments. 
Not long ago we served dinner ina specially 
constructed Japanese garden, complete 
from painted scenery showing jinrikishas 
and blossoming cherry trees to a repro- 
duction of Mount Fujiyama in candy. 

An original table, which scored a de- 
cided hit, was one built about a large tank 
of water and fringed with violets, moss. 
and ferns. Young ducklings skimmed 
about on the surface among real pond 
lilies. Still another beautiful table was 
banked in the center with roses and 
orchids. Within a large  silver-meshed 
screen opening, bell shaped at the ceiling 
and tapering down to the table, were 
flying birds of beautiful plumage. 


OWEVER, people giving these elab- 

orate functions don’t have a monopoly 

on home entertainment. We do the major- 

ity of our business with folks in moderate 

circumstances who entertain on a.much 
less lavish scale. 

Some people think that the recent 


| increase in home entertainment is due in 


a large measure to prohibition. Whatever 
the cause, the caterer is being called 
upon oftener than he was in the past. 

I have observed that many people have 
the mistaken idea that their friends will 
measure hospitality by a dollars-and-cents 
standard. The fact is that the nearer you 
scale your entertaining to your own living 
standards, the more your efforts will be 
appreciated by worth-while guests. 

The average woman invites her friends 
to some home function at least once or 
twice a year. However, if she entertains 
only once in a lifetime, nine times out of 
ten that will be on the occasion of her 
daughter’s marriage. We hear the ex- 
pression often: “Well, Mary will be married 
only once, and we want to do the right 
thing by her.” 

We always take a special interest in 
these weddings, often mapping out the 
complete program. Not only do we furnish 
food, table linen, silver, and other extra 
equipment necessary, but we have often 
been asked to supply flowers, -organists, 
and wedding rings. Frequently we re- 


1 | hearse the wedding party; and on one 
p y 


occasion I was asked by a widow with no 
near male relatives to give away the bride! 
With a few exceptions, weddings are 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee m m | pretty evenly distributed throughout the 


year. According to our records, June 
seems to be losing its prestige as the 
popular marriage month, and I am inclined 
to think that the experiences of other 
caterers will check with ours. Last year 
we handled more weddings in September 
and in October than in Tone And May 
was almost as busy as June. 

Soup is invariably included in the dinner 
menu. Fruit cocktail is often served 
before the soup, unless a fruit salad or 
fruit dessert is part of the dinner. 
Chicken salad is popular for light lunch- 
eons. We make tons of it. 

An attractive and popular buffet lunch 
consists of consomme, chicken or lobster 
salad, sandwiches of nuts and cheese, 
watercress, pimiento, lettuce, or things of 
that sort, and an ice or ice cream. If a 
hot dish is ordered in place of chicken 
salad, usually a sweetbread pattie is sub- 
stituted, or chicken à la king. Coffee, tea, 
lemonade, and fruit punch are popular 
beverages, the strong preference being for 
the last. 

Of plain ice creams, vanil'a is the two- 
to-one favorite. But there is more demand 
for mixed flavors. In bricks, vanilla, 
chocolate, and strawberry is the favorite 
combination. Assorted macaroons and 
other small cakes are leaders over layer 
cakes, except for birthday parties. 

However, we have no set menus. We 
serve anything that is ordered—from ham 
and eggs to caviar, and from corn pone to 
frogs’ legs. And there is no special time 
for service. Light suppers have been 
served at two A.M., and breakfast as early 
as six in the morning. At the launching 
of.a steamer at the Staten Island ship- 
yards, trucks were loaded. at five o'clock, 
and hot breakfast served at seven aboard 
a rich man’s yacht to the official guests 
of the launching party. 


MENUS are fairly well standardized. 
However, the caterer-occasionally gets 
a request for- unusual or out-of-season 
dishes which-are difficult to obtain on short 
notice, even in New York’s well-stocked 
markets. For instance, we found it hard 
to get a five-foot salmon, ordered to be 
prepared whole and brought to the dining- 
room on a huge platter. Sometimes we 
wire orders to such distant places as 
California or Canada for special supplies. 

Nowadays, though, we don’t send mes- 
sengers on long-distance shopping tours, 
as we did on at least one occasion, during 
our early days, before delicacies were to 
be had both in and out of season. A 
certain wealthy New York woman wanted 
fresh strawberries for her diamond wed- 
ding anniversary. 

“But there isn’t a box of strawberries 
to be had within miles of New York,” she 
was told. “We might order some from the 
South, but they’d be spoiled by the time 
they arrived.” In those days, refrigerator 
cars were things unknown. 

“Send a man for them,” she insisted 
: l m,” she insisted. 
“I don’t care if he has to go clear to the 
tropics, as long as he brings them back.” 

So a special messenger brought from 
Savannah, * Georgia, a single crate ot 
berries, buying ice and repacking them 
along the way. It was a striking bit ot 
extravagance, for his expenses alone would 
have bought several wagonloads of straw- 
berries in season. 

As to the amounts of food that can be 
prepared, we could—if necessary—make 
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Veterans among Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord 
users—those who were first to test these remark- 
able low-pressure tires—are more enthusiastic 
than ever in their praises. 

After thousands of miles of driving, over all 
sorts of roads, they have come to know just 
what Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords have con- 
tributed to comfort, safety and economy of 
motoring. 

They know that distances can be covered 
in far shorter driving time and that mountain- 
ous passes, rough stretches of highway, rutty, 
cut-up country roads and desert wastes will not 
tard their progress as formerly. 

With these full-size Balloons, road shocks, 
jolts and vibrations are cushioned before they 
reach chassis, engine or body of car to cause 


damage and rapid depreciation. With double 
the usual road contact, Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cords are the safest equipment for any car. 
They give brakes a new responsiveness and 
power. 

The most pleasant and economical tours this 
season will be made on Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cords. Firestone Gum-Dipping puts strength 
and stamina into these tires, enabling them to 
meet every strain and deliver added thousands 
of miles. This special Firestone construction 
insures minimum fuel consumption. 

Any Firestone Service Dealer will make the 
changeover quickly and at lowest cost, because 
he is prepared to supply you not only with the 
full-size Balloon Tires but the Special Firestone 
wheel as well. 


BALLOON GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


Blazing New Trails of Supreme Motoring Comfort and Safety 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON, OHIO 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Firestone = 


MOST MILES P E R DOLLAR 
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500 gallons of soup, 1,000 quarts of chicken 
salad—using 900 chickens weighing a total 
of over two tons—and 500 quarts 
coffee. Two hundred and fifty chickens 
could be roasted at one time and a pre 
portionate quantity of vegetables. 

The caterer is called upon in ninety pe: 
cent of cases to furnish tableware in ad 
dition to food. The same kinds o 
ware, dishes, and silverware as one 1 
finds in a refined home are sent 
supplement the family supplies. Ir 
lunch or dinner at a buat he 
instance, at a bank, for a board of d 
meeting, or ata club, we use flo 
But for home functions the go 
is the most popular. Breaka 
than you would imagine. Ishe 
one per cent on dishes and ten pi 
glassware.each year would cover i 
WE ARE frequently asked 

ever take any of our silver 
souvenirs. In the first e, 
ence has proved people E 
the most part. Moreover, i 
that the unmarked silver | 
belongs to the hostess, and 
would think they were lifting 
ware if they pocketed a pi i 
way, the craze for souvenir $ 
has long since died out. 

Besides tableware, many | 
candy pieces for table decora 
largest one we ever made was 
the“‘Leviathan,” five feetlon; 
out every detail of that gia 
smallest was a reproduction 
sprig of tiny forget-me-n 
interesting piece was the ci 
a rubber manufacturer hold 
of strings, at the ends of 
dozens of toy balloons. 

At a dinner at which a des 
Bartholdi was entertained, a t 
replica of the Statue of Liberty 
as the table decoration. The 
candy reproduction was comple 
upraised hand, in which a real c 
light flamed. We have furnished at othe 
times bathing girls, mannequins wearing 
Parisian costumes, and even a copy of a 
railroad station with terminal tracks and 
flat cars. 

Birthday cakes are in constant demand, 
and many novel ones have been made. A 
few years ago we furnished a birthday 
cake almost as large as an ordin dish- 
pan for a party given Thomas A; Eda. 
On it were seventy candles, each topped 
with a tiny electric light: Between these 
candles, reproductions of his more famous 
inventions were etched in fancy icing. 

We have originated many other inter- 
esting cakes. Particularly attractive was 
one showing the different phases of a 
man’s life: as an infant in the cradle; asa 
young lad of five rolling a hoop; as a 
student in school; making his first speech 
as an attorney; and a final scene showin; 


_ the driver who “takes a chance.” _ 
Skidding is one of the greatest dangers 
-in motoring. WEED CHAINS prevent 
~- skidding. Put them on at the first dropof TS: 
‘rain—it takes only a few minutes. ae Ge Reena ae 
Anyone can attach WEED CHAINS {nd tuck the slack under 
“quickly by following the simple instruc- front part of wheel. 
tions at the right. 


AMERICAN 
CHAIN CO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


re 


"Start car forward just 
enough to run over slack 
ends. 


In Canada: him at home with his family. A sm 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, lighthouse in the center represented him 
LIMITED as a “legal light.” 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Ice creams and ices are usually served | 
District Sales Offices: 


in various candy molds symbolic of the 
occasion. At the party where the railroad 


Pogi eA a A station was used as a conser pee the ice 
Chicago Pittsburgh cream was served in candy flat cars. At 


wedding receptions, ice cream is 

contained in inverted wedding bells. At 
other functions, roses, poppies, morning- | 
glories, and other candy flowers are | 


J inaid 


Hook chains as tightly 
Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weld- as possible by hand, 


less Chains 


for all purposes 


Do Not Anchor 
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Great Falls of Yellowstone National Park, Painted by Magnus Norstad 


GOOD many men believed, some 

months ago, that they weren’t 

going to see any further great progress 
in low-price tire values. 


When the USCO Cord was an- 
nounced and a few thousand pioneers 
tried it out, it changed their whole 
conception of what a low-priced 
cord can be. 


It is an established thing that 
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the USCO is the only cord that com- 
pares with the U. S. Royal Cord in 
money’s worth and economy. 


USCO Cords provide a low-cost 
cord equipment for light sixes and 
fours in both clincher and straight- 
side. The clincher is made in 30 x 3 
as well as 30 x 3%. 


© United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


U. S. Tires are the only tires in the world made of cords solutioned in raw rubber latex 


USCO 


COR 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY tee carat 
alm 


(Continued from page 33) 


breathing of the men. Then Selig cried: 

“Here! We ain’t gettin’ nowhere. 
Come on, back off and rush it!” 

Neither thought of the fact that the 
bos’n’s mate was issuing the orders, nor 
that the man who had shrunk from the 
dive from the “Araland’s” rail was keep- 
ing his head in the present crisis. The 
rushed the door again and again until 
their shoulders were black and blue; but 
the barrier seemed bolted fast, so rigidly 
it withstood all efforts to budge it. 

With the conviction that escape through 
the bullet alley was cut off unless their 
plight became known, Jake struck a 
match and dropped to his hands and 
knees. Presently he discovered the flash- 
light. It was unharmed. He turned the 
beam on the door, against which Brooks 
sagged. A trickle of blood smeared the 
ere cheek; his eyes were dull, be- 
wildered. 

Selig gave a disgusted grunt, sweeping 
the light to the steel ceiling. From where 
he stood he could see most of the maga- 
zine interior. Not an opening in it any- 
where! Already the air confined in the 
room had become bad. 

Brooks made a gesture. 

“We better do something. We can’t 
stay here—” His voice sounded pettish. 

2 Whereupon Jake threw back his head 

Ca uarters Or 1 cas and laughed. Not as a bos’n’s mate 
should laugh at an officer, but as a strong 

man might laugh at the ravings of a weak- 
ling! The noise struck the top of the 


From all over the world inventors submit sugges- 
tions and plans to General Motors, nog 


that their rights will be respected and protecte 


Ir is natural that General Motors, having magazine, swept downward in a roar. 
. . E SE . è “Wh ’ h E h ; 
such diversified activities in the automotive E Se) as a dae aa 
: 1 Selig sent the ray of the flashlamp 
field, should receive all sorts of ideas, from iea Bp Wee thes did ta the Bice 
all parts of the world. and folded his arms. “Sure, crazy as a 


loon. PU tell th’ world Pm crazy!” 
The lieutenant blinked his eyes, tried 
to straighten his shoulders. As a matter 


But the development of motor transporta- 


tion is no longer dependent upon the work of fact, that blow on his head had been a 
‘ ‘ ; severe one. After a time he managed: _ 
of isolated inventors. In Dayton, Ohio, “Bos’n, you’re acting in a manner ill 
š > becoming your rank!” 
General Motors maintains the largest re- Sheer amazement stopped Jake’s laugh. 


“My—what?” he boomed. “My rank, 
er say?” He removed his cap, running 
Nis fingers through his hair. “Pook here, 
buddy; you an’ me is dead! Next thing 


search laboratory of its kind—a six-acre 
plant where the efforts of the scientist, the 


engineer and the inventor are coordinated you know gout be a gob in heaven or 
é . hell. . . . And it would be hell if the as- 
to make certain that improvement of the signment was up ter me!” he added sig- 


: . : i ly. 
family’s products will be continuous. ORN 
HE rays from the powerful navy flash- 
light, reflected from the white painted 
walls, made the whole interior of the mag- 


azine visible. There was no way out. 
G E N E RAL M O I O RS Brooks jerked his jacket collar loose, 
and taking off the garment, dropped it to 


the floor. His eyes had suddenly become 


Buick + Capirac ~ CHEVROLET + OAKLAND very bright. . . ' 
Rot! They'll miss us,” he said. 
OupsmositE > GMC Trucks j “Not until to-night at general-quarters 
rill.” 
General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the “You mean—” 
GMAC Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. “I mean were out o’ luck, that’s all! 


Commander Deel thinks we’re safe in one 
of the other boats; the other boats thinks 
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“You’re Money Ahead Right 
- from the Start” 


Deduct from the price you pay for a Willard Threaded 
Rubber Battery the cost of re-insulating, if you want to figure 
the real cost. 


For the fourth paragraph of the Willard Service Policy for the 
Car Owner plainly states ‘‘Threaded Rubber Insulation in 
Willard Batteries will last the life of the plates or it will be re- 
placed without charge by any Willard Service Station.” 


The records of Willard Service Stations show that this battery 
also is unusually long-lived—requires less re-charging and only 
in occasional cases any minor repairs. 


Besides saving you money, a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 
comes to you brand new. Service Stations carry this battery 
Charged Bone-Dry. The acid is added when the battery is 
sold, and put in service on your car. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


STORAGE 
B 


For your radio set you need Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries. Send for the free booklet, “Better Results from Radio.” 
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Y ee er a ee 
we're safe on the ‘Araland.’ . . . Let’s 
see, maybe it’ll take them destroyers ten 
minutes to steam in range. . . . Ever 
been under fire, Lieutenant?” 

Jake was grinning now. “If it wasn’t 
fer the wife and kid, I’d be tickled pink fer 
this chance to see the yeller streak in yer!” 

Apparently the officer paid little atten- 
tion to Jake’s words. 

“They’ll miss us,” he reiterated fever- 
ishly. “I tell you, they must. They 
couldn’t sink a ship with—with living men 
on her.” 

Selig nodded to himself. “Yeller? PU 
tell th’ world!” 

Then, with burning eyes, “Remember 
when you stood behind them brass but- 
tons o’ yours and asked me if I had a cold? 
Made me out a coward, didn’t yer? All 
right, Lieutenant Brooks, who’s afraid 
now? Why don’t yer face what’s coming 
to yer like a man?” 

he bos’n’s mate waved the flashlamp, 
indicating the four corners of the steel 
room. 

“Nice place, ain’t it? Maybe they 
won’t hit the magazine. Maybe the old 
tub’ll go down with us in this water-tight 


cell. . . . And the air’ll get worse till—” 
Brooks’s expression caused him to pause. 
The lieutenant’s eyes were wet. here 


were tears on his cheeks, coursing over the 
blood stains. And he didn’t even try to 
hide them. What an apology for a man! 
Suddenly Brooks buried his head in his 
hands. 
“Yeller!” muttered Jake. “Yeller as 
deck paint; I knowed it!” 
He took a turn across the magazine, 
Tae | | stopping again before the officer. The 
HE driver who depends on Instinct f | atmosphere had become terribly oppres- 


: È ae phe) sive. Seeking relief from the stuffiness 
to detect engine overheating before Te E hi Molise gad dite rc ee 


it arrives, pays expensive repair bills. SH | the floor, 
One such bill is more than the cost of Ria Got the time?” he asked. 
A aes! The lieutenant raised a haggard face, 
a Boyce Moto-Meter.. ee then Fees his arm, on which was 
: r ! ound a leather-cased wrist watch. 
Remember there is a Boyce Moto BE i Sclie tead the hour aloud. 
Meter for every car—from a Ford to a = W| “Eleven-nine. Three minutes more!” 


ts ; Brooks dropped his arm listlessly. 
Rolls-Royce and that re: With a growl the bos’n’s mate pushed 
Your car deserves one.” _ f] | his face close to the other’s. 

“Yer yeller cry-baby! I ought ter beat 


B OYCE Pre th’ living soul out of yer. I knowed from 
t the first second I laid eyes on yer you 

= f | was yeller! Yer ain’t got on no une-form 

MOTO METER 3 now, and I ain’t either. We’re man to 


man, and now we kin see who’s who.” 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. ANP then something happened with 
Long Island City, N. Y. astounding suddenness. The lieuten- 

THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., ant’s remote expression faded, his eyes nar- 
Hamilton, Ontario 1 H | rowed. Before Jake dreamed of what was 
Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers \ coming, Brooks struck him a terrific blow 
and Boyce Moto-Meters exclusively A on the point of his chin, sending him reel- 


ing away like a drunken man. As the 
petty officer stumbled backward his 
assailant followed with surprising agility. 
Jake attempted to regain his balance, to 
raise his arms in defense, but Brooks 
went under them, putting every ounce of 
Sa oN ae his weight in his fists. His lips were 
' (BOYCE tight-pressed. 
Authorized Service Station oe am Under different circumstances Jake 
= H | could have undoubtedly whipped Brooks, 
but perhaps he had spent his strength on 
the magazine door, perhaps he was un- 
usually susceptible to the bad air. Be 
that as it may, the lieutenant drove him 
to a corner before Jake managed to cok 
lect his scattered wits. 


The sign of a 
progressive 
dealer. 
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Some old timers 
-wor king for YOU m 


N 
F. L. Wise, 43 
years’ service. 
An experienced 
foreman, 


“i ; Aa y 
ey 


Wm. Miller. 44 
years. Able as 
aClerical Chief. 


A. L. Salt. 48 
years. Up from 
the ranks — of- 
fice boy to Vice- 
President, 


Geo, E. Perlewitz, 
46 years’ service, 
Expert builder of 
switchboards, 


F.W. Loehr. 45 
years. His skill 
a real factor in 
high quality tel- 
ephone equip- 


ment. W. Merz. 42 


‘ À years’ service, 
P ta >» An Assistant 
‘a Operating Su- 

y perintendent, 


Lewis J. Simon, 


ORE than forty years ago these — years. Skilled 
men began their life work with foreman. 
Western Electric. Today they are still 
at it—grown skilled in the service— 
your service, because they produce the 
telephones which you use. 


This record is typical of Western 
Electric workers. Here menstart young, 
stay young and work long. Here they 
become cxpert. Here they catch the 
Guild spirit of the ‘‘old timers’’ and 
carry on that tradition of craftsman- 
ship which has made Western Electric 


James Farrell, 
4l years’ ser- 


R. A, : ad an ei 
telephones the standard of the world. EE ok chien an OS 
he has been General battery room, 


Foreman of the in- 
sulating division, 
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SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Theres Only ONE 
Kum-a-part! 
QIMPLE in construction, swift in 
™ action, secure of purpose. It clicks 
open; snaps shut. No mechanism 
to fuss with or to get out of order 
Designed with a note of manly 
smartness 
It’s the original button forsoft cuffs. 
At Jewelers and Men's Shops 
Up to $25 the pair 
Write for Correct Dress Chart “M” 


THE BAER & WILDE COMPANY 
Attleboro, Mass., U.S.A 


Makers of Kum-a-part—The Kuff Button 
The Belt Buckle 
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the snap that lasts a lifetime’ 
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He never had studied the science of 
boxing; -he had always counted upon his 
superior reach;*His sledge-hammer blow. 
And now, backed against the steel wall, 
facing an adversary of diminutive size, he 
was amazed to learn he apparently could 
not touch the lieutenant’s Body Brooks 
refused to allow his anger to impair his 
skill. Dancing just out of reach of Selig, 
he feinted and side-stepped, inviting a 
rush, yet never permitting Jake’s hairy 
fists to pass his guard. The petty officer 
stood there, swaying a trifle, his little 
eyes burning red, for all the world like an 
elephant trying to cope with the attack of 
a panther. 

Suddenly Brooks ducked beneath the 
other’s arms and slapped his face with an 
open palm. The insult accomplished pre- 
cisely what the lieutenant intended: Jake’s 
fury took entire possession of him. Bel- 
lowing like an enraged bull, he charged, 
head down, fists flaying the air. 

By the light from the electric torch 
lying on the floor Brooks gauged his dis- 
tance nicely. He side-stepped, and found 
an opening as Selig lunged past. The im- 
pact of the blow was almost doubled by 
Jake’s forward rush. The petty officer’s 
chin snapped back; he swayed, groped for 
something with stiff fingers, then collapsed 
in a heap on the steel plates. 

When he rolled over and sat up dazedly 
a moment later, he found himself staring 
at a man he had never seen before. , 

“You—fool!” said Brooks, deadly men- 
ace behind each word. “If you had more 
heart, you’d have been doing as I was. 
... Your love for your wife and baby 
must be a beautiful thing when you're 
willing to forget them in your last mo- 
ments. You're a beast, Selig!” 


ELIBERATELY Brooks drew his 
service revolver, covering the bos’n’s 
mate. 

“Turn your face to the wall and pray. 
Not for yourself; for those who are blind 
enough to love you! Pray as you've never 
prayed before!’ eo 

Jake went white; he made an inarticu- 
late noise in his throat. 

“On your knees!” ordered Brooks. 

Gropingly Selig obeyed; but the lieu- 


tenant knew his subordinate had not done ` l 
sat by his bed. 


it through fear of the gun. He watched 
the petty officer's bent shoulders, saw 
them quiver. Slowly he replaced his re- 
volver, and dropped down not far from 
the kneeling form. Again tears burned 
his cheeks as he whispered: 

“ Merciful God, bless my wife—give her 
strength, happiness—” 

He said it over and over, unable to 


| formulate new words, hoping that the 
| Power, looking down to where two men 


on the verge of death knelt in a suffocat- 
ing magazine, would understand. 

And Jake, who had turned from the 
wall, listened, his eyes, for the first time 
in many years, blurred by tears. ... This 
was the man he had called “yeller”! 

After a while came a reverberation, a 
tremendous jar. They heard no gunshot, 
yet each knew what had happened. Each 


saw in his mind the circling destroyers, the 
spurts of flame and dense clouds of brown 
smoke as three-inch explosive shells 
shrieked toward the defenseless “ Dela- 
vania.” One of those shells had already 
found its mark—perhaps below water- 
line. The end was very near. . . . 

Iron bands seemed to be forcing the 
breath from the two men. The torch lay 
neglected on the floor, its light revealing 
glistening steel plates. Now the room 
whirled about them; strange flashes of fire 
played in the corners; waves of sound ham- 
mered against their ear drums. Jake 
reeled to his feet, stumbled over nothing 
and finished his journey to Brooks’s side 
on his hands | knees. Once he found 
the lieutenant’s fingers, he clutched them 
convulsively. He could not speak; he 
could barely see the other’s eyes staring 
into his. He tried with all his power to 
get over his message. He wanted to say, 
‘If there’s anybody yeller here, it’s me!” 
But all he managed was a groan; 

Brooks made a faint gesture with his 
free hand, and Jake, striving to pierce 
the deepening haze of unconsciousn 
thought he smiled. 

Then merciful oblivion closed about 
them; the singing in their ears died; the 
steel room was very still, very much like a 
vault, holding two lifeless and grotesquely 
sprawled bodies. . . . 


“QO THIS is Heaven!” mumbled Jake to 

the doctor bending over him in the 
sick-bay. “It—it smells more like the 
other place, Pll tell the world!” 

The doctor smiled, and held a restora- 
tive to the man’s lips. 

“It may smell like Hades, Selig, but 
you're back aboard the ‘Araland.’ Nar- 
row squeak you had! They started firing 
before you and Lieutenant Brooks were 
missed. The captain called off the bom- 
bardment by wireless.” 

Jake struggled to sit erect. “What 
about Lieutenant Brooks? Is he—” 

The 6fficer shook his head. “‘He woke 
up an hour ago. Ease your mind! He's 
got an iron constitution.” 

“Yeh!” agreed the bos’n’s mate. “And 
the iron ain’t all in his constitootion, 
neither, PI tell th’ world.” 

Some little time later a crony of Jake’s 


“Say!” whispered that worthy, careful 
not to allow his voice to carry to the 
poreician in charge, “Pll bet that dude, 

rooks, showed up somethin’ pitiful in the 
magazine! You always said he was yeller.” 

Selig shot up amid an explosion of sheets 
and pillows. His crony never could un- 
derstand exactly what happened. All he 
knew was that one moment he was sitting 
peaceably beside the bed, and the next he 
ay sprawled on his back in the middle of 
the corridor, nursing a rapidly swelling 
eye, while over him, attired only in his 
official nightie, towered a scowling Jake- 

“Don’t let me never hear you run dow 
Lieutenant Brooks!” he bellowed, heed- | 
less of the approaching officer. “There! 
one white man with grit, Z’// tell th’ cock- 
eyed world!” 


SCATTERGOOD comes back next month! And you will find 
that your old friend has lost none of his shrewdness and none 
of his humor during the months that have elapsed since he 
last appeared. Clarence Budington Kelland, author of the 
famous Scattergood stories, is at his best in this new yarn. 
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(Remember, these are merely 
magazine electro reproduc- 
tions ofthe real photographs) 


Price = 
with case $75 
Takes pictures 


2% in. x 44 in. 


dhe new 


Automatic 


ANSCO 


winds its own film 


ERE’S how the Automatic 
works: You press the shutter 
and—click! the picture is taken. 
Then a new film automatically 
rolls into place. Ready for another 
icture. Ready to get the exact 
it of action, the exact facial ex- 
Pression you want. Six pictures in 
six seconds if you wis 
ts a wonderful self-starting 
camera! We confidently expect it 
to do for picture-taking what the 
self-starter did for motoring. Be- 
cause both these self-starters mean 
less trouble and stalling—and more 
fun for you. It’s easy to get good 
pictures with an Automatic Ansco, 


And then came 


that quaint little pose— 


Of course, I’m proud as the 
dickens of my boy; think he’s 
the brightest little kid in the 
world, BUT—all my pictures 
of him are just about as in- 
teresting as a clothesline full 
of wet clothes. 

Then the other day I tried 
out my new Automatic Ansco. 
Now I’ve got something! 

The moment after I snapped 
the shutter for that first pic- 
ture, his “having-my-picture- 
taken” smile began to fade— 
and snap!—I took another. 
“All through, Sonny !” I called 
out. And instantly his happy, 
natural smile lighted up his 
face. I saw my chance. Snap! 
and I caught the expression. 

I would have missed it with 
any other camera—lost it for 
good while trying to wind the 

lm. 

No more double exposures, 


spoiling two good pictures, all 
because you forgot to wind 
the film; no more blanks. The 
Automatic Ansco takes care of 
all that by a scientific inven- 
tion perfected after years of 
experiment. 

And speaking of new inven- 
tions, say! If you want more 
real fun than you ever got out 
of your camera before, use 
Ansco Speedex film. You get 
good pictures in deeper shade 
and in brighter sunlight with 
Ansco film. In other words, 
“Cloudy day, bright day, 
Ansco gets them either way” 
—fewer under-exposures and 
over-exposures — more good 
pictures—more fun from your 
camera. 

Be sure your dealer sells you 
Ansco film every time. It fits 
every camera regardless of 
the make. 


Peadniulig illustrated catalog upon request— 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


f © No double exposures and no blanks with the Automatic Ansco 6) 
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The Secret 
Revealed! 


Why only 3% of 
the Ancient 
Egyptians Suffered 
from Tooth Decay 


Coarse foods made up the 
diet of these pyramid- 
builders. Their gums, mas- 
saged as they chewed their 
foods, were strong and firm 
and their teeth were white 
and clean. Decay was 
very scarce! 


— a e 


Today, though modern \| 
diet makes decay more 
prevalent, you too can | 
have sound teeth and i 
healthy gums. Twice-a-day 
brushing with this tooth | 
brush built to fit your 
mouth will not only keep : 
your teeth clean but will i 
stimulate gum tissues—an 2 | 
essential to good teeth. | 


Strengthen Your Gums \\@! 
by Daily Massage 


Good dentists say gums should 
be massaged daily to keep them 
firm. Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
is properly made for this im- 
portant function. Being small, 
it fits the mouth and can be 
moved up and down with ease. 
PRICES: 
Adult's Size, 50c Youth’s Size, 36¢ 
Child’s Size, 25¢ 
Canadian prices same as U. S. A. 


NEW: A special massage 


brush in the patented 

Dr. West's design is now available 

for persons who want extra stiff 

bristles. The bristles are of super- 

goait- tiie handle made of ivory. 
rice 75e. Ask your dealer 


DrwWwests 


TOOTH BRUSH. 
Cleans 


aN 


| enn 


INSIDE OUTSIDE 
and BETWEEN 


and MASSAGES THE GUMS 


y protected 


P- 
_ The Western Co., Chicago—New York 
Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


| tered upon a a 
| tracted considerable notice. 


Which is Your Form of Intemperance? 
(Continued from page 53) 


Questions about habits often get a rise 
out of some folks. The man or woman who 
lives a well-ordered life doesn’t mind ques- 
tions about habits; but if the applicant 
has a past, or a present, that isn’t all it 
should be, he is likely to do one of several 
things when we ask about his mode of 
life: He may come right out with the 
whole truth, or he may fare up indignant- 
ly, or he may give himself away by talk- 
ing too rapidly, or by treating the ques- 
tions with too much indifference. 

“Aw, what does it matter what I did 
years ago?” a man said to one of our 
examiners. ‘Every fellow sows his wild 


It mattered a whole lot in this case, 
for the man had frequented low-down 
dives in his younger days, and was 
financially interested in running them. It 
happened that he had no disease. But 
his past life, with its excesses and hazards, 
made him a sub-standard risk. 

“Drink?” another man said quickly. 
“Do you think I could hold my job and 
drink? Why don’t you use common 
sense?” 

We did use common sense, and upon 
investigation found that this man did 
drink too much. He was a “‘night-drink- 
er;” even his neighbors did not know of 
his failing. 


I HAVE been with the New York Life 
Insurance Company for forty years, 
starting as an examiner. Now.I am medi- 
cal director. I have made thousands of 
examinations and passed upon hundreds 
of thousands of reports handed in by 
other doctors. So I know something 
about human nature. I have found that 
it is usually intemperate in one way or 
another, often indifferent to its own best 
interests, occasionally over-anxious; but 
almost always it shows something to be 
admired. A man or woman taking out 
insurance is doing an unselfish thing— 
paying out money for the benefit of others, 
or to provide for old age so that others 
will not be called upon for help. It may 
surprise you to know that we have to be 
careful sometimes to see that a generous 
applicant does not undertake too much. 

t is bad business for a man to have 
more insurance than he can afford. He 
will worry if he can’t pay the premiums— 
and worry shortens life. 

A few years ago, a manufacturer en- 
lan of expansion that at- 
His plan 
failed, not because of any foolish thing he 


| had done, but because of the war. He 


was deposed as president, and everything 
went to smash so far as he could see. 
It was a hard blow; but it did not 


| justify him in feeling that all was lost. 


Business is never that important. How- 


| ever, he was crushed; and the result was 
| that he spent four years grieving, pene 
| grasping at straws—and then he died. 


eath was due to some acute ailment, 


| it was said; but it was worry over failure 


in business that brought on the ailment. 
Intemperance is the fault in human 

nature that gives us the most concern. 

People are always overdoing something. 


They overeat, overwork, overplay, over- 
drink, oversmoke, or go to some other 
excess that shortens their life. 

Some time ago a powerful young fellow 
came in to see me. He had just discovered 
that he was paying a higher rate for insur- 
ance than other men of his age, and it 
riled him. He was thirty-two, but paid at 
the rate of a man of forty. 

“Why is it,” he demanded, “that you 
charge me so much? I am young and 
strong. I never have been sick.” 

I pointed to a mirror and told him to 
take a look at himself. He walked across 
the room, looked into the glass, and then 
turned back to me. 

‘“‘There’s nothing the matter with me,” 
he said, “except that I like to eat.” 

“That’s just exactly what is the mat- 
ter,” I replied. ‘You like to eat, and you 
overdo it.” 

He was five feet ten inches tall, and at 
his age should have weighed about 164 
pounds. But actually he weighed 221, 
which was thirty-five per cent too much. 

“It’s that surplus flesh you are paying 
for,” I went on. “We have found that 
men who eat too much are poor risks; so 
we charge them more than the standard 
rate.” 

I have a friend, a woman, whose sweet 
tooth rules her. She is much over weight, 
but she refuses to cut down on sweet 
foods. I am morally certain she will die 
five or ten years before her time because 
of this weakness. 


ATING was never intended to be an 

indulgence. You should take food sim 
ly to replace the wear and tear of life. te 
happens that swallowing it is a pleasant 
process; but sometimes | wish it were not, 
when I see how many people tickle their 
palates at the expense of five, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years of life. 

One day I examined a woman who was 
at least sixty pounds over weight. I made 
some comment on the fact, and she 
hastened to explain that her flesh was 
“inherited.” 

“Both my mother and my grandmother 
were fleshy,” she said. “It’s just dread- 
ful to be like this; but I can’t help it.” 

“Neither you nor anyone else ever in- 
herited surplus flesh,” Toned *“Your 
weight is determined by what you eat; 
not by what your ancestors ate.” 

Weight is a thing any normal person 
can control. When you see a man with 
his stomach away out and his chest awa 
in, it is his own doings. You can bai | 
just what you ought to weigh—if you eat 
the right kind of food, the right amount 
of it, and take enough exercise. 

A life insurance examiner sees many 
tragedies due to people’s indifference to the 
most important thing of all—health. For 
example, a very worried man came to see 
me one day. He was forty-six years old, a 
jobber of novelties, and had a wife and 
three children. 

“Doctor,” he said, “your company has 
turned me down; but I hope there’s some 
mistake. I haven’t been sick in ten years. 
I’ve simply got to have a policy,” he went 
on. “It gives me the creeps to think what 
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‘[oothpastes that clean 
only temporarily - 


This tooth paste helps 
the natural cleansing 
processes of the mouth 


HE most thorough brush- 

ing you can give your teeth 
has little effect on the mouth 
acids — the greatest cause of 
decay. 

The only protection against 
these acids is the natural cleans- 
ing action of the salivary glands. 
The alkaline fluids from these 
glands neutralize the acids as 
fast as they form. 


With healthy normal mouth 
glands teeth are automatically 
protected. 


But the mouth glands today 
have slowed down. They need 
exercise and our soft cooked 
foods which require little or no 
chewing do not give it to them. 


You will keep your teeth 
cleaner and safer by using a 
tooth paste that gently stimu- 
lates the mouth glands than by 
trying to brush away these con- 
stantly forming acids. 


This tooth paste increases the 
protective fluids of the mouth 


Pebeco has a stimulating effect 
on the salivary glands—it makes 


Sound white teeth are important to 
your appearance and they directly 
affect your health. Pebeco polishes 
your teeth thoroughly and stimulates 
the natural cleansing process to keep 
your teeth safe. 


Send coupon today 


for free generous tube 


them work in a normal healthy 


` fashion. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, the fluids from these 
glands begin to flow more freely: 
They wash all through the mouth; 
in between the teeth where the 
tooth brush cannot reach. They 
thoroughly neutralize the acids 
as fast as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole 
mouth in a healthy live condi- 
tion—your gums, your palate, 
the entire oral cavity. 


White and shining enamel 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the 
teeth as thoroughly as any denti- 
frice can. It cannot scratch the 
enamel, or injure the edges of the 
gums or delicate membranes of 
the mouth. 


Send today for a trial tube of 
Pebeco and start now to get your 
mouth into a healthy, clean con- 
dition. Pebeco is made only by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. Atall druggists. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. D5, 
635 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized 
sample tube of Pebeco. 
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would happen to my wife and children if 
I should die.” 5 

An alarmingly high blood pressure 
stood between kim and a policy. More 
than that, it stood between him and a 
long life! He had been an intemperate 
man for years. Not a drinker, but an in- 
temperate worker and eater! He worked 
like fury. and he ate like fury. And; now 
his heart was beating like fury’as‘a result 
of it. He never had taken time to eat; his 
breakfast slowly; never had been quiet 
and calm at lunch; and when dinner time 
ame he let his appetite get the better of 

im. 


EXCESS is always dangerous; even ex- 
cess in bodily exercise. Many athletes 
are not good life insurance risks. Once I 
went out to examine a man who had ap- 
plied for a very large policy. He was a 
magnificent fellow, just turning thirty- 
three. Wegranted the policy—and in three 

ears’ time we paid it! His heart muscles 
had first been overdeveloped; and then he 
had allowed them to become flabby. A 
slight attack of pneumonia hit him—and 
his heart flickered and went out. 

In 1922, heart disease killed more of 
our policyholders than any other one 
thing. Now, heart trouble is not conta- 
gious. Generally speaking, the man who 
has it has brought it on himself. He has 
done something to excess! Big business 
men, who live strenuous lives, with no 
time for relaxation, and with no diversity 
of interests, are not the best of risks. They 
overwork their hearts, and develop rapid 

ulse, high blood pressure, or diseased 
lood vessels. 

My company has been in business for 
seventy-eight years. We have almost two 
million policies outstanding; and we know 
the facts about every person we insure. 
Therefore we know what to expect about 
life. Given a thousand people with a 
certain disease, or in a certain line of 
work, we can estimate the number who 
will die within the pe And we know 
that the people who live temperately and 
Onay will live longest. 
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and not by its exceptions. If we did any- 
thing else, our companies would be out of 
business in short order. 

Of course there are exceptions. I know 
of many. More than thirty years ago I 
examined a business man, and found that 
he had Bright’s disease. We did not in- 
sure him; but later on he became an 
officer of this very company and lived to 
be well past sixty. That doesn’t prove 
our rule wrong, however. What it does 

rove is that, even though you have some 

andicap, you can hold it in check by 
careful, intelligent living. 

Two of our present policyholders are 
ninety-seven years old and six others are 
only a year younger. Five of these men 
have carried policies with us for sixty 
years or more. Such ages are very un- 
Bas but they ought pee to be. 

he mere passage of time does not pro- 

NW h FORD = duce infirmities. The tissues of the jody 

i or di are potentially immortal. If poisons 

could be kept out of the body, and if all 
misuse and every excess could be avoided, 
many people would pass the century 
mark. Feebleness that comes in the 
sixties and seventies is self-made. The 
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Which is Your Form of Intemperance? by Morris LEE Kine, M.D. 


weakest point in our civilization is that it 
does not know how to take care of life. 

Some years ago my company sent me 
to Europe, where we had business at that 
time. I found among the policyholders 
in the Balkan States a considerable num- 
ber who claimed that their parents had 
lived to be more than one hundred years 
old. Investigation revealed the reason: 

These people live simple lives and eat 
simple food. Sour milk, bread, and leafy 
vegetables make up their diet. During 
the day they work hard. Then, in the 
evenings, they sit and talk. Later, they 
sit and, as one doctor put it, think of their 
souls. Then they retire and sleep without 
interruption. They have no nerves. 

Generally speaking, ministers, farmers, 
and teachers are the best American risks. 
In the case of the ministers and teachers, 
perhaps they cannot overeat because they 
don’t make enough money to buy too 
much food! But the real reason is that 
they are calm and philosophical; and most 
of them have enough leisure to permit the 
body to recuperate from its labors. Farm- 
ers live long for the obvious reason that 
they are much out of doors and engaged 
in wholesome labor. 


OVER against these best risks are the 
peoplewho live hectic lives; theatrical 
folks, for instance. They jump from 
place to place, must eat food of varying 
quality, must go on the stage whether 
well or not; and they are subject to sud- 
den and violent changes in fortune. 

Many years ago we received an appli- 
cation on the life of Sarah Bernhardt, who 
was then on her first American tour. I 
was detailed to make the examination, 
and going to her salon found her sitting 
before an open fire. On the arm of a chair 
I saw what I took to be the largest cat in 
the world; but when I went over to pet 
him, I discovered that he was a tiger! The 
fact that he was a pet tiger made no dif- 
ference to me. I steered off to another 
quarter of the room. 

The company did not grant insurance 
to Madame Bernhardt, Tece it felt 
that the exacting profession she was in, 
the extensive traveling she did, and even 
the fame she had achieved, might not be 
conducive to long life. Fame is an un- 
certain thing. We cannot estimate the 
hazard attendant upon it. Some crank 
may takeashot at a famous man orwoman. 
We turned down an application once from 
the King of Siam, because we did not know 
what to count on from his subjects. 

Human nature, as I have said, is in- 
temperate. That is our greatest quarrel 
with it. The average length of life could 
be doubled if people would use the com- 
mon sense they have and the information 
that is available. Any person can go to a 
doctor now and then as a precaution. And 
almost any disease can be halted if taken 
in time. You don’t lose out on anything 
worth while by taking care of yourself. 
On the other hand, you gain vastly in real 
happiness, in usefulness and in length of 
active life. In small children, look out for 
digestive disturbances. From about fif- 
teen years up to thirty, have a care for 
the respiratory system. After thirty, use 
a little discretion in the way you treat 
your heart, blood vessels, and kidneys. 

Moderation in all things is the sane 
tule. A temperate life and a contented 
spirit are the greatest aids to longevity. 


Your 12,000 meals 


in the last =, 
y 


10 years 


me TROUBLE you have with your 
teeth and your gums can be traced 
directly to the food you eat. 


Three times a day, thirty days a 
month, all year ’round, you eat the 
soft food of civilization — rich, 
creamy and over-refined. 


People who eat rough, coarse food 
never in their lives suffer from py- 
orrhea. Coarse food is good for gums 
and teeth. It keeps them in condi- 
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—what have they done 
to your teeth and 
your gums? 


tion, for it stimulates blood circula- 
tion in the gums. 


How soft food weakens gums 
and ruins teeth 

But the trouble with present day 
food and with ordinary brushing is 
one and the same. Neither stirs up 
the gums to healthy circulation. 
That’s why you need I pana, a tooth 
paste which stimulates the gums as 
well as cleans the teeth. 


Use Ipana Tooth Paste — good for tender gums 


T 18 because of the increasing prev- 
I alence of troubles from the gin- 
giva (gum structure) that thousands 
ofdentists have adopted I pana Tooth 
Paste in their practice and prescribe 
it to their patients. Many dentists, 
in stubborn cases of bleeding gums, 
direct a gum massage with Ipana 
afler the regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. 
Because of the presence of zira- 
_tol, a well-known and valuable an- 
tiseptic and hemostatic, Ipana has 
a direct tonic effect on soft and 
bleeding gums. Indeed, Ipana has 
become known as the great enemy 
of the “pink” toothbrush, and the 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASIE 


— made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 


friend of healthy gums and teeth. 


So that you may judge for your- 
self its fine, grit-free consistency, 
its delicious flavor and clean taste, 
we shall be delighted to send you 
a trial sample of Ipana. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


But the effects of years are not to be 
repaired in ten days of good care, and 
the sample tube will be only the start 
of good work. So, if your toothbrush 
“shows pink,” or if your gums are ten- 
der, go to your druggist and get your 
first tube of Ipana. Before you have fin- 
ished using it you cannot fail to note 
the difference, the improvement. Let it 
start its good work today. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. J-6 
42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
- Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 


I 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- | 
| tion on my part. 1 
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What Makes 
a Cigarette a 
Good Smoke? 


ee smoke that you actually get de- 
pends upon two things—the cigarette 
itself and the package that holds it. 


Given a likable blend of good tobaccos, 
and a well-made: cigarette generally, the 
smoker can still lose a lot of the original 
smoking qualities of the cigarette if it is ex- 
posed to the air, mashed, bent, or broken. 


So the Reedsdale Cigarette has been 
brought out with almost as much attention 
given to perfecting the container as to de- 
veloping the contents. 


The last like the first 


If you find you like your first Reedsdale 
Cigarette you can be sure of the same fresh- 
ness, the same aroma, the same perfect form 
in every other cigarette in the package. 


We cannot promise every reader of this 
magazine that he will like the Reedsdale 
Cigarette better than any other that he has 
smoked. Difference of taste keeps several 
large cigarette factories going—just as dif- 
ference of opinion, according to Mark 
Twain, promotes horse racing. 


But we do know that the Reedsdale Cig- 
arette is composed of unusually fine to- 


baccos, and that the Reedsdale blend was | 


preferred to all others by a good-sized jury 
of cigarette smokers, before it was finally 
adopted. Also that the Reedsdale can be 
depended upon for day-in, day-out uni- 
formity of blend and of quality. 


Popularly priced 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c. for a pack- 
age of twenty. They are now sold by many 
tobacco dealers and their distribution is 
being rapidly extended. 


lf you have any difficulty in finding 
them we will send you a carton of 5 pack- 
ages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 ciga- 
rettes) postpaid for a dollar. Smoke one 
package at our risk. If you don’t like 
them, return the four remaining packages 
and we will refund your dollar. Address 
Reed Tobacco Co., 306 South 21st St., 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Reedsdale 
Cigarettes, Reed Tobacco Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., will gladly send you prepaid by 
parcel post a carton containing one hundred 
or two hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Once Aboard 


the Marietta 


(Continued from page 59) 


“Oh, hello, Mums!” cried Madge.. 
“Welcome to our jail!” 

“Keeping a young girl like this—” 
snapped Mrs. McKittrick, addressing 
Tom without preliminary. “Madge, you 
hop in here with me.” 

[here was only one thing to do. Angels 
and Judge McKittrick might fear to 
tread, but Tom Shannon’s motivation 
had the utter simplicity of the one-track 
mind. 

“Lady,” he said, getting down into the 
road, “you are under arrest.” 

The judge stared at Tom in dawning 
awe. But the lady said, “Fiddlesticks!’ 
So Tom opened she door of the judge’s 
car and said, “Your husband’s orders, 
ma’am.” 

“Orders? Never as regards me, young 
sir. He’d never dare enforce them!” 

“But I have to,” Tom stated. He 
reached in and neatly lifted out the aston- 
ished little old lady. She did not struggle. 
Her state was near to petrifaction. The 
judge gazed open-mouthed, but in his 
eyes there was a gleam of illimitable glee. 
Unexpectedly Tom’s burden arched up 
and patted a soft little lace-mittened hand 
against his cheek, and sighed, “Always 
wished I had a boy!” He placed her on 
the prow of the trailer beside an enthralled 
daughter. 


HE caravan proceeded while the stars 

came out. Few cars passed. Suddenly 
Tom’s runabout and the judge’s car be- 
hind him were jerked to a halt. 

“What on earth, Tom?’ asked the 
judge in amazement. 

“Going to find out now.” 

“Be careful,” said the judge; “I don’t 
like it.” 

After all, holdups on lonely roads did 
happen. But the lights of an approaching 
car and another behind it looked par- 
ticularly friendly just then. Tom and the 
judge went on back to the trailer. 

“What on earth?” demanded Madge’s 
mother. 

“ Mums thought it was an earthquake, 
sure,” said Madge; “but what on earth—” 

“There! exclaimed the judge, and 
then they saw the obstruction. It was a 
roll of canvas duck—a tent wrapped 
round its poles—that had been thrust 
under the trailer’s fore wheels. 

“Keep back,” the judge warned Tom 
anxiously. “ Keep out of the light. They'll 
pot you. They're ambushed in that 
brush, and only waiting until these cars 
go by—” 

But the two cars, long touring cars 
gayly filled with young people, were 
already near and slowing down. They 
aope 

“Any trouble?” spoke the driver of 
the first. “Why, it’s Judge McKittrick! 
Needing any help, Judge?” 

The judge explanted. . . . Looked like 
a hold-up. 

“Oh, thrilling!’ exclaimed one of the 
girls. All of the young people began 
tumbling out of the two cars, excited, 
chattering. 

Most traitorous young people! They 
gave the deputy sheriff no chance. They 


gave the judge no chance. Tom heard 
him gasping the family prayer, “What 
on earth?” then a aE chirruping call, 
Miss Madge McKittrick’s, rose sweetly 
above the scuffle. 

“Well, folks, have you got em?” 

“Got ’em good!” replied a young man’s 
voice. 

“The poor dears! Bring them right up 
here!” ordered Madge. 

Trussed in a tow line, arms pinioned, 
Tom was deposited on the trailer, the 
judge with him. Two daredevils crawled 
out of the brush, where they had pulled 
off the grand idea of choking the trailer 
with a tent roll. It was Madge’s idea. In 
the trailer that afternoon, curtained all 
round except at the rear end, she had 
watched the cars that had passed, watch- 
ing for one with a friend in it. She had 
had a hunch, besides, that Delbert would 
come to her aid. 

It seemed that he had learned from the 
judge of the damsel’s abduction. He had 
burnt the road. He had overtaken the 
captive maiden seated in the back door 
of her donjon keep. Concealed from the 
ogre up front in he dragon flivver, they 
had hatched the good plot. 

“Not so good!’ grumbled the judge. 
still ruffled from the late manhandling 
“Idiotic! Silly! Dangerous!” 

“ Dangerous?” repeated Madge. “‘ Any- 
body who undertakes to shanghai this 
child is entitled to look for danger. Oh, 
yes, friends and rescuers, permit me— 
the sheriff.” She curtsied, swept deeply 
ee arm, before the trussed-up Shannon 

oy. 

“First, we'll pull off the road and have 
supper,” she proposed. But she could not 


let Tomalone. “And you, Mr. Sheriff,” she 
announced brightly, “shall be the guest 
of honor.” 


Tom grinned doggedly. They begged 
pis pardon about the ropes and unswathed 

im. 

“You won’t mind, though, will you,” 
he asked them, “if I reserve liberty of 
action? I’m likely to deputize some 
paremo and herd the bunch of you to 
jail. 

They joyously invited him to go as far 
as he liked. Delbert was especially joy- 
ous. “D’ ju hear him, girls—liberty of 
action?” 

“Oh, shut up, Della!’ retorted the 
girls, who obviously considered the red- 
headed Shannon boy a welcome variation 
from the standardized young bloods of 
their own flock. 

“Don’t you worry, Mr. Sherif,” they 
assured him; “we'll move far enough off 
the road so there won’t be any passer-by.” 


(PEEY spread the tablecloths on a 
cleared space among the clumps of sage 
and parked their cars so that headlights 
and spotlights were focused on the place. 
Camp stoves set up in the brush were 
soon generating the aroma of broiled 
steak and fried potatoes. The newcomers 
had brought abundance of viands. 
Round the white napery the merry 
revelers sat themselves tailor-fashion. 
Mrs. McKittrick doing honors at the 
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DETAIL OF TRIM 
Show this to your Architect or Builder 


PATENTED UPSON FASTENERS 
ELIMINATE NAIL-MARKS 


When properly applied with patented Upson 
Self-Clinching Fasteners, Upson Board elimi- 
nates the ugly, disfiguring nail-marks unavoid- 
oba win other boards which are fastened by 
nails. 


The detailed sketch at the right above shows 
how these fasteners work—the prongs anchor 
the Upson Board solidly from the back. At 
the left above is a sketch of the Upson Fas 
tener itself. 


For new work, or for covering cracked and 
broken plaster, Upson Board is more fittingly 
adapted than any other material. 


Whenever you see or hear of color used as an identification 


wallboard, think of the famous Blue-Center of dependable Upson Board. 
g Upson Board was first conceived the idea of color with A E a trademark. 


I 


OTHING is more irritating 
or embarrassing than to have 
cracked or spotted walls and ceilings— 


— especially in the bedroom, which 
should be the most restful room in 
the house. 


Yet nearly every home has at least one 
room whose ceiling should be re-cov- 
ered. Sagging plaster is dangerous! 
Ceilings are falling every day, fre- 
quently injuring occupants of the room, 


By Upsonizing, your carpenter can 
quickly make any ceiling ‘safe as well 
as beautiful at compgratively little cost 
—and without the irritating dust and 
delay of re-plastering. Even ordinary 


N THE bathroom above, Upson Board is used with a wainscot 

of Upson Fibre-Tile, which makes it possible for every home 
to have tile-like walls in kitchen, bathroom, laundry — attractive, 
washable, durable— at about 1 ioth the cost of ceramic tile. 


Le a rt ata 


(for every ceiling - 
including the bedroom 


After Upsonizi: 
Whar s cranformacion! Tbe same 
furnishings,’ but wich a beautiful 
U background —an entirely 
diferent room 


leaks should not permanently injure 
Upson Board ceilings. 

But do not confuse Upson Board 
with ordinary wallboards. Itis different! 
Tests by impartial engineering labora- 
tories prove Upson Board is harder, 
stiffer, nearly twice as strong. 

Being pre-sized, it saves you $5 to $15 
per room in cost of painting over soft, 
absorbent boards. Because it is neither 
heavy nor brittle, its edges will not 
crumble, so it holds to the nails. 


The Upson dealer in your community 
can be depended upon to give you the 
best building materials in every line. 
His choice of Upson Board proves he 
puts quality first. 


Send six cents for portfolio of Upsonized Interiors and new booklet, 
“The Snow-White Lining,” showing beautiful specimen installations 
of Upson Fibre-Tile in bathrooms and kitchens. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


Fibre-Board Authorities 


PROCESSED 


621 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 
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There Is One Man In 
Every Community 
<. Who Should 
Read This 


Wanted 


We have openings in our organization for 
high grade men of standing in their re- 
spective communities to represent an old 
and well established financial- institution 
of national reputation for soundness and 


reliability. For men who can qualify 
the opportunity is an €xc€ptional onë" to 
make high earnings and establish a per- 
manent business of dignity atid affluence. ` 
Earnings of our representatives range 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. Many 
earn more. 


We require character and stability rather 
than financial experience. Many of our most 
successful representatives are lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers, insurance men, real estate men, 
ministers, etc. The opportunity offered em- 
braces the privilege of supplying the definite 
need in every community of investors seeking 
high class investments of absolute security and 
attractive yield. Our institution for 39 years 
has served many thousands of investors, 
establishmg the remarkable record of 39 years 
without the loss of a single dollar in interest or 
principal to any customer. ` E 


Our Investments—First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds—are selected by hundreds in 
every community who demand the highest 
grade securities. They look to our representa- 
tives for financial advice and counsel. Our 
national advertising as an investment house is 


found to be a great aid to our representatives |. 


in keeping our attractive offerings in favorable 
public notice. And so well is this institution 
known among successful investors that sales 
resistance is greatly diminished. 

If you are interested: write to us and an 
o'hcer of this institution will give your applica- 
tion immediate attention. Address 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


105 W. Monroe St., Dezt. A-76, Chicago, Ill. 
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head. The judge at the other, his dig- 
nity transmuted to beaming benevolence, 
smacked his lips in anticipation. Then 
a stricken gasp of pure horror palsied the 
sinews of the picnickers. 

“Sh’sh’shush—would you look! Oh, 
for Pete’s sake!” 

The breathless ejaculation came from 
a fuzzy-topped lassie next to Mrs. Mc- 
Kittrick. Unaware a moment before of 
life’s grim whimsies, she now held, half 
raised, a limp, trembling hand, feebly 
pointing. 

And over the others, as they too saw, 
the hush was instant. They sat staring, 
staring—at an exquisite little woodland 
creature come among them. 

Between the judge and Tom Shannon, 
squarely upon the edge of the tablecloth, 
the dainty creature had stepped out of 
| the darkness into the dazzling oasis of 

light, and stood half crouching. Dazed 
| it was by the glare, but not otherwise 
| perturbed. Then leisurely, with royal 
unconcern, the furry little visitor pro- 
ceeded to traverse this strange, gorgeous 
region, treading delicately, nostrils twitch- 
ing exploringly, shoe-button eyes of 
polished jet, and emitting tiny noises of 
inquiry that sounded like “Chip! Chip!” 

The gracefully arched back carried the 
curve of two white stripes with a black 
stripe between, and its squirrel-like brush 
waved gently to and fro. The beholders 
watched its every move in ghastly fore- 
boding. Poignant farewell to his un- 
touched beefsteak was wistfully eloquent 
upon the judge’s countenance. 

But suspense was to be drawn yet more 
taut. Midway of the snowy linen, iced 
layer cake to windward and dill pickles 
to starboard, had the little voyageur 
trekked, when- Fom *Shannon’s features, 
until now transfixed by the up-ended 
banneret of a tail, gradually broke into 
lines and fissures of active intelligence. 

Ever so carefully he took his plate of 
beefsteak ‘and potatoes upon the tips of 
fingers and thumb of his right hand, and, 
poising it thus, he aimed plate and beef- 
steak and potatoes at the rear elevation 
of the innocent and unsuspecting little 
woodland creature. He did not as yet 
hurl the missile, but it was clearly to be 
seen that he was just about to do so. 


HE bare thought of such a deed of 
horror wrested the fascinated regard 
| of the company from the progress of the 
| furry guest. ‘Had the man perhaps turned 
maniac-under the strain? Eyes widened 
on him in agonized entreaty. 

But now they saw his lips move, form- 
ing a. word, a question. They got the 
| word. ‘They got the question: 

“ Sur-ren-der?”’ : 
Would they? Frantically “Yes! Yes!” 
| bobbed their heads:* Tom Shannon noted 
| each eager capitulation, finally the judge’s, 
| which would be the last syllable in the 
lexicon of ‘heartfelt appeal. Thereupon, 
without mishap or sound, and with a 
| grin of all the imps, Tom Shannon 
| lowered the plate of beefsteak and pota- 
| toes. 

The pall’ of ‘silence had suffered no 
ripple, and the little voyageur was still 
upon its way, inquisitive nostrils working, 
picking its steps, and so came to the 


|. farther- edge-of the cloth and passed be- 


tween the fuzzy-top Jassie and Mrs. Mc- 
Kittrick so close that either could have 


stroked the arched furry back. Palpably 

that terrible lady, Mrs. McKittrick, was 

tempted to do so, but sanity prevailed 

and she refrained. The little creature 
passed at last, and vanished into the 

night. A miracle! Nothing had hap- 
ened. 

The sigh of relief from the spellbound 
circle was of that quality of collapse when 
dreadful peril passes and is gone. And the 
relaxation! “Whew, what an escape!” 
..-‘Some bedtime story, believe me. ”. . . 


“Wasn't it cute?” . . . “Cute, you poor 
fish!’ .. . “Thank goodness, we can 
still eat!’ " Revived souls thus craved ex- 


pression. Fuzzy-top kissed her hand to 
the boundless starlit world, “Bye, little 
wood-pussy.” E 

“ Huh,” grunted the judge, “a s-k-u-n-k 
by any other-name would—” 

But Tom Shannon had his own name 
for their recent visitor. “My deputy,” 
he murmured fondly. 


HAT recalled them to their capitula- 

tion. They had passed their word andso 
into custody. Delbert, sometimes Della, 
hawhawed. Preposterous, by George! All 
together now—throw the boy shenff out 
on his ear! But Miss Madge McKirttrick’s 
elfin face went all pugnacious. 

“You give me a crick in my better 
nature, Delbert Jenkins,” said she. “He 
won as fair as we did with our strong- 
arm stuff, and we can’t welch.” 

Beefsteak and potatoes were still’ hot. 
The geologic age seemingly consumed by 
the recent episode had been barely -Jong 
enough to cool the coffee ta just the right 
temperature. It was a east. Being 
prisoners bothered these incorrigibles not 
any. ‘More of the steak, Officer?” they 
asked respectfully. Tom Shannon liked 
this bunch. 5, 7 

“Keep on collecting "em, and you'll 
need two jails!” muttered the judge. 
“Next time I tell a red-headed boy to 
get what he goes after—’ 

Tom hitched the three touring cars, 
the roadster, and his runabout to the 
trailer, mostly as a precaution against 
escape. . But none of his younger captives 
wanted to escape. They perceived here 
the elements of a lark. “A show for the 
town we'll make in the morning,” gig- 
gled fuzzy-top. l 

The judge groaned, visualizing the 
triumphal entry. 

“You'll win the fishing cup yet,” Tom 
consoled him. “Only, we'll have to hus- 
tle, so that you can get back in time to 
do it.” ' 

And that the judge might have a good 
night’s sleep in the trailer, Tom assigned 
another of his prisoners to pilot- the 
judge’s car. But Miss Madge McKittrick 
did her own assigning. She chose the 
driver’s seat in the Bug. 

“Yov’ll want a nap,” she said to Tom 
“No, honor bright, I’m up to no skull- 
duggery.” - 

“Drive if you want,” Tom agreed, 
slipping into the seat beside her, “but I'll 
not sleep.” - 

He did not tell her why, but she could 
guess. 

Madge was very quiet for ten miles, 
and that was ominous. Then she said: 

“I just had to take you down a peg, 
-because—” z i - 

“Fine!” said Tom promptly. “I'm be 
ginning to care a heap for you, too.” 


D. Í ĖŮ 
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“Step thru— 


EVER before such conven- 

ience as this! Two buttons 
only—these on the shoulder. Light- 
ning-like dressing. Step thrua—but- 
ton two, and you're ready for your 
shirt. Cool, comfortable, flexible, 
easy. A perfect fit. No Lapping, 
No Gaping. No Binding. And 
no buttons down the front to gouge 
your chest, and come off in the 
wash. Laundries have no terrors 


Heres your new union-suit 


—button two” 


for Sealpax Twin-Button. They 
come back from the wash buttons 
on. Small wonder all bachelors 
praise them. expand satisfac- 
tory. Sold only sanitary 
packages. $1. 50 Poss = ae joe 
made in boys’ sizes. Say ‘ 
Twin-Button” to your Ging aa 
ow underwear comfort and joy. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us $1.50 for a trial suit. 


Sold by Leading Jobbers and Retailers 


Made by THE SEALPAX COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


Also makers phe ‘Lady Sealpax”’ and * Eke Brother” 
“Little Sister” Sealpa 
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Library 
of Investment > 
Information 


POAST investing re- 
quires an understanding on the 
part of the investor, of the elements 
of safety to be looked for in the 
selection of securities, the technical 
terms used in bond descriptions, 
the various types of bonds, etc. 


To afford investors a simple expla- 
nation of these subjects, we publish 
a list of booklets and circulars de- 
scribed below. We shall be glad to 
send any of this literature without 
obligation, if you will name the 
pieces you desire. 


HOOSING Your Investment House: 

Takes you through the operations of in- 
vestment banking—helps you judge service 
facilities. Ask for AM-61. 


ONDS— Questions Answered—Terms 

Defined: A reterence book for bond 
buyers, covering questions which are most 
frequently asked. Ask for AM-62. 


HE Essentials of a Sound Investment 
Policy: Explains four cardinal principles 
of sale investment. Ask for AM-63. 
A SURE Read to Financial Independence: 
A humanly interesting presentation ot the 
surprising accumulation which results from 
systematic investment. Ask for A A-64. 
f Gove Leaf Security Record: A con- 
venient book for recording bond hold- 
ings-—amounts, interest dates, maturities, 
prices, taxable status, etc. Ask for A M-65. 


OP Service to Investors by Mail: Tells 
in detail how conveniently we have pro- 
vided for projecting by mail the full benefit 
ot Halsey, Stuart & Co. service to investors 
anywhere. Ask for AM-66. 


Write to nearest office indicating 
literature you want 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201 S. LaSalle St, 14 Wall St. 109 South Broad St, 
BOSTON DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
82 Devonshire St, 601 Griswold St. 319 N. 4th St. 

MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


610 Second Ave., S. 


425 E.Water St. 


These Swindlers Trap Thousands of 
“Suckers” Every Year 


(Continued from page 43) 


that would make a good paper weight. 
Finally, after a vicious marriage had been- 
brought about between this man and a 
young girl, Mrs. LaRue advised him to 
go to Colorado for his health; and, to cap 
the climax, she and her husband appro- 
priated his furniture when he left Albany. 

Some “‘clairvoyants,” while not resort- 
ing to these practices, are far more 
dangerous. because they are in kague 
with confidence men. Intimate informa- 
tion about people’s financial resources, 
habits, and traits is naturally of great 
service to the powers that prey. In fact, 
a skilled “con” man will not start to” 
operate until he has some Icad of this 
kinds The alleged clairvoyant is very 
useful, because patrons of the “occult” 
are easily led to reveal thcir private 
affairs. 

Most of these patrons are women; and 
we know of cases where the information 
which has led to the ruin of a man in 
some confidence game was unwittingly 
furnished by his wife or daughter! They 
gave it to some alleged clairvoyant. 

The swindle which catch.s the most 
people and which yields the largest aggre- 
gate returns, is the sale of worthless stock. 
Mining stock is the staple bait for 
“suckers,” because it is in connection 
with such enterprises that the most 
plausible promises can be made of im- 
mense returns. 

But whenever any industry has a 
boom, th_re comes a flood of fake pro- 
motions in connection with it. For ex- 
ample: When the World War boomed the 
automotive industry, companies of that 
kind were formed overnight—not to 
manufacture anything, but simply to sell 
stock. 


THE biggest opportunity for these 
frauds in the past few years has been 
the popular interest in oil. Within two or 
three years prior to May, 1923. over one 
hundred and fifty million dollars was 
taken in for worthless oil stock in the 
state of Texas alone! Most of this went to 
concerns operating at Fort Worth. 

Any great increase of mail, occurring 
suddenly at one point, or in the case of 
one individual or firm, attracts the attcn- 
tion of postal inspectors. Very often, of 
course, the reason is entirely proper; but 
the inspectors want to find out whether it 
is or not. 

In Fort Worth, in July, 1922, the post- 
office receipts, as compared with July of 
the previous year, suddenly increased 83 

er cent! This rate was not maintained 
in the following months, but the increase 
continued heavy. 

Now comes something curious: Con- 
trary to the general order of things, the 
receipts at Fort Worth that year began 
to fall off as Christmas approached. In 
November they were only 21 per cent 
more than in the corresponding month of 
the previous year; while in December the 
increase went down with a thud to 7 per 
cent. But in January, 1923,—again con- 
trary to custom—the increase went up to 


38 per cent; and so it continued until May, 
when there came a startling reversal. 

This reversal was due to the fact that, 
in that month of May, 1923, a fraud order 
was issued against certain oil companies 
and promoters in Fort Worth. And this 
was the result of a report prepared by the 
Solicitor and myself as Chief Post-Office 
Inspector. The fraud orders continued 
to i issued until they reached eighty- 
three; and now the Fort Worth post- 
office receipts are back to normal. 

Incidentally, let me explain why the 
increase in postal receipts at Fort Worth 
was not maintained during December, 
1922: Christmas is almost a closed sea- 
son for “suckers.” People have other 
uses for their money at that time and are 
thinking of other things. 

Most of the companies proceeded 
against at Fort Worth were barefaced 
frauds. Their statements as to the loca- 
tion and nature of their oil properties were 
easily shown to be false. One company 
had sold $438,408 worth of stock; but it 
had received only $1,070 from the sale of 
oil. The rest went into the pockets of 
the swindlers. 

At a cost of $85,000, this company had 
bought 300 lists of persons who already 
had invested in oil companies, most of 
which were defunct. The theory of 
swindlers is: “Once a sucker, always a 
sucker.” And it cannot be denied that 
the theory works. That is why ‘‘ sucker 
lists” command such high prices. 


HAVE been asked whether it is true 

that the biggest of all “sucker towns” 
is New York. Yes, it is—because there 
are more people in New York. In other 
words, human nature is much the same 
everywhere; and it seems to be human 
nature to hanker after easy money. 

But in New York it is becoming more 
dificult to trim people by circularizing 
them. The mail of a New Yorker is 
likely to be full of printed matter of all 
kinds. So the great thing there now is the 
personal touch, 

In working this personal touch, up-to- 
date crooks make use of the telephone 
“Ding-a-ling” goes your bell, and you 
pick up the receiver to hear a genial 
voice say: “This is the Grand and Marve'- 
ous Development Company, of No. 
Broadway. Mr. Sharp, treasurer, speak- 
ing. I have a personal message for Mr. 
E. Z. Mark. . . . Oh, yes, Mr. Mark, | 
called you up because I am happy to say 
I can let you in on a very good thing,” 
etc., etc. Though you never have heard 
of the company, it is announced in a way 
to lead you to believe that you oxgkt to 
have known about it. And you mai 
listen to a stranger over the telephone, 
although you would not give hecd to 
him under any other circumstances. 

The telephone is used also for such 
swindles as the merger, or the pool. Ir. 
most of these cases, the tclephoner gors 
after a man who is known to have invested 
already in a certain worthless stock. 


“Mr. Mark.” th 


mosnage goes. in this 
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latter case, “big interests are fighting to 
get control of that company. We can 
place a block of the stock, and will give 
you an advance of ten dollars a share on 
what you paid. Quick action is neces- 
sary—that is why I am phoning. . . . 
Oh, you will be amply protected by send- 
ing in your stock by registered mail. Just 
write on the envelo 
and Uncle Sam will be responsible. Mail 
it to-night without fail.” 

The next day this message goes over 
the wire: 

“We received your stock, Mr. Mark, 
but the parties with whom we are nego- 
tiating are demanding 10,000 shares, now. 
Nothing short of that, they say, will 
enable them to get control. Either we 
deliver that amount, or the deal is off, 
and PIl have to return your shares along 
with the rest. Now, I know where we 
can buy the shares we need; but all of us 
who are in on this deal have got to help 
out with the purchase money. All I ask 

ou to put up is $500. Borrow it, if you 

eve to, but get it somehow. . . . Oh, 
certainly! it won’t be more than two or 
three days before we will return your 
$500 along with the money for your 
stock.” 

Sometimes a crook will call up a man 
whom he knows to possess some perfectly 
good stock, and by representing that he 
can pay a fancy price because a pool is 
being formed, get him to send the stock 
by mail. Usually this is worked only on 
out-of-town people. 

In some of these fly-by-night proposi- 
tions, the swindler simply rents desk 
room at the address given, and is gone 
before an investigation starts. In other 
cases, where the name of a company is 
used, there really is such a company at 
the address given. But when you ask 
for the particular person who put over the 
deal, you are informed that he has 
resigned. 

One of these fly-by-night swindlers left 
behind him a bill of $900 for long-dis- 
tance telephone calls for the month he 
had operated! The real tenant of the 
office had to pay it. But he got no 
sympathy from us, because it was evident 
dice he had known of the nature of his 
sub-tenant’s business, and that he had 
winked at it. 

Between the world of swindledom and 
the world of honest men there is a half- 
world made up of those who, while careful 
not to participate directly in swindling 
operations, connive at them and indi- 
rectly assist them, sometimes receiving a 
percentage of the spoils. 


THE swindles which yield the largest 
individual returns are the work of the 
confidence men who ingratiate themselves 
with strangers and lure them into such 
games as the fake turf-tipster and stock- 
tipster. 

On February 3d, 1922, a gang of confi- 
dence men, working one of these schemes 
at a winter resort in Florida, took 
$120,000 from an Ohio coal merchant. On 
February 7th, the same gang took $200,- 
ooo from an Englishman, traveling for his 
health. Three days later, a retired 
Philadelphia business man added another 
$200,000 to the receipts. Meanwhile, 
$25,000 was taken from several men of 
smaller means—a total of $545,000 for 
one week's work. 


“Receipt desired,’ | 
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OST men die twice. To some the first—the 
economic—death, means little. To others it 
is more tragic than the final closing. 


When a man passes 50, his earning power declines 
with disheartening rapidity. When he reaches 65, 
he is rarely able to earn enough to support him- 
self. He is economically dead. And whether these 
years bring suffering depends entirely upon what 
he has been able to lay aside against this very con- 
tingency. 

Thousands of men are insuring their economic as 
well as their physical lives under simple and effect- 
ive plans which Provident Mutual representatives 
thoughtfully and ably apply to the individual case. 
The fullest protection is assured in old age or 
incapacity—and to the dependents should pre- 
mature death intervene before the policy matures. 


Believing that this old age endowment form of in- 
surance gives the absolute maximum of protection, 
we feel that to advocate it is our plain duty. 
Consult the nearest Provident Representative con- 
cerning a plan of old age endowment insurance 
today. If you do not know his address, write to 
the company itself. 


PERIOD WHEN EARNINGS 
EXCEED NECESSARY EXPENSES 


PRovident Mutual 
Representatives are 
proudly conscious of 
the fact that the pro- 
motion of old age 
endowment insurance 
is a real public service. 
They, therefore, carry 
into their work an en- 
thusiasm which can 
never be measured in 
mere monetary terms. 
You may depend 
upon them. 


EARNING POWER AT VARIOUS AGES 


A recent compilation of statistics shows that the average American reaches 
the peak of his earning power at about age fifty, and that he then slips back, 
so that at age sixty-five he is close to where he was at age twenty. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Penna. 
© 194 Founded 1865 
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| Why Shrewd Investors 


prefer these 7% bonds 


BECAUSE they are absolutely safe, 
because they afford the largest re- 
turn of any high grade security and 
because they do not fluctuate in value, 
these first mortgage 7% bonds, issued 
by the South’s Oldest Mortgage In- 
vestment House, are preferred by 
shrewd investors in every section of 
the country. 


Behind Adair Protected Bonds is 
58 years’ active association with the 
growth and development of realestate 
in Southern cities, 58 years’ cumula- 
tive experience in making first mort- 
gages without loss toa single investor. 


Free Booklet Explains 


“How to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds” 
will enable you to select your investments 
with absolute safety. Mail the coupon for 
your copy today. 


ADAIR 


Established 1865 
Dept. A-1 Healey Building, ATLANTA 


Wanted, all or 


e . 
i i 
District Salesmen ger dme. tam 
eS yearly. We train 
—_ =, the inexperienced. 
GD - ee NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
80 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


How Much Must You 
Save to Retire ? 
on Full Pay + 


Imost anyone can retire on 
full pay when productive 
days are over—without any 
great sacrifices during their 
earlier years. How the power of 
compound interest applied to 
bond investment can 

be used to attain 


any financial goal is 


explained and illus- 
trated in the book 
“Accumulation Ta- 
bles” senton request. 


Just send your name and 
address for compli- 
mentary copy. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealersin Southern Municipal and First Mortgage Bonds 


315 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIIS 


It is quite true that to be taken in by 
a “con” game a man must be dazzled by 
the prospect of picking up a lot of easy 
money, and he is not able to say “No” at 
the critical moment. These undeniably 
are weaknesses; but no one should be 
cocksure of his own freedom from them. 
Furthermore, a man may fall a victim 
just because of his readiness to believe 
well of his fellow men. If he were a crook 
at heart, he would not be taken in. 

Naturally, the humiliation of being 
trimmed inclines the victims to keep still 
about it. A postal inspector, who dis- 
covered that a certain rich man had been 
swindled out of $50,000, was told by this 
man that not for twice that amount 
would he have his son learn of the 
incident. 


HE usual form of turf-tipster or stock- 
tipster swindle is that known as the 
é ” be 
pay-off.” It is very elaborate, and I can 
describe it here only in a general way. 
The gang, which has a working capital 
of tens of thousands of dollars in per- 
fectly good cash, consists of thirty or 


| more persons, all carefully drilled to play 
| various parts. 


The scene they select is 
usually one of the winter, summer, or 
health resorts. Here they open a fake 
brokerage office, equipped with fine furni- 
ture, racing charts, stock-quotation 
boards, fake telephones, and telegraph 


| tickers. Besides the good cash, there are 


stacks of “phony” money. All this, to- 


| gether with the personnel—which is ready 


to play the parts of manager, cashier, 
clerks, telegraph and telephone operators, 
and make-believe customers—constitutes 


| “ ” 
the “scenery. 


The office can be changed in a twinkling 
from a horse-racing to a stock place, or 
vice versa. Often there are reversible 
boards—racing chart on one side, stock 
quotations on the other. 

In picking out good “eggs,” as the 
victims are called, the rule is that they 
shall be residents of states other than 
that in which the gang is operating. One 
reason is that local prosecutors are dis- 
inclined to start a prosecution for a non- 
resident; partly because he may not re- 
turn to testify when the case comes to 
trial. 

But the main reason is that it makes it 
easier to “fix” dishonest local officials, 
since these officials do not fear criticism 
for failure to protect strangers. The 
crooks promise, in fact, that as soon as the 
egg is Dold: they will get him out of 
town, and that less than one in ten will 
come back to make any complaint. 

Various are the ways in which the egg 
is “scented.” A clairvoyant, or a gam- 
bler, in his home city may telegraph that 
he is on his way to that particular resort. 
If he is traveling with his wife, a very 


| agreeable “lady” may make her ac- 


quaintance on the train. Or he himself 
may get chummy with a very pleasant 
“gentleman.” 

Those who directly entrap the egg are 
known as “‘steerers” and “‘spielers.” 
Usually there are two steerers and one 
spieler. These also have their “scenery ” 
—fine clothing, wads of real money for 
free spending, high-priced motor cars, and 
so on. 

The steerers play the part of retired 
gentlemen or wealthy pleasure-seekers. 


| Usually they make the egg’s acquaintance 


separately and get him to introduce them 
to each other! Then comes a lot of enter- 
taining by the steerers until friendly rela- 
tions are firmly established, when it is the 
time for the spieler to show up. 
Sometimes the spieler poses as a repre 
sentative of a syndicate of race-track 
owners. He says he is traveling around. 


placing bets at private exchanges, as his 


employers wire him “advance informa 
tion” on the races. At other times he 
claims to be trading in stocks at loca 
brokerage offices, his employers supplying 
“inside information” about the market 

The spieler manages to happen alons 
when the steerers are with the egg, where 
upon one of the steerers stops the spieler 
and says something like this: 

“Didn’t I meet you in Terre Haute 
I think Judge Thomas introduced us.” 

“T don’t know you,” replies the spiele: 
gruffy. “What do you want? Are you a 
newspaper reporter?” 

“Oh, no,” says the steerer. “I’m down 
here on a vacation. And these friends ot 
mine are here on a vacation also. I wam 
you to meet them.” Then, if the game is 
to be the racing one, he goes on: “] 
heard you made a fortune on the horses 
for ‘Judge Thomas.’ He is a good friend 
of mine, in addition to being my attor- 


ney. 

The spieler hesitates, but finally ad 
mits he is the man referred to. He says 
that any friend of “Judge Thomas” is his 
friend, and permits himself to be drawn 
out about the huge sums he wins for his 
employers. But he adds that, because of 
newspaper notoriety arising out of the 
favor he did “Judge Thomas,” he has got 
into trouble with his employers, who have 
placed him under a one-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar bond. He exhibits (more 
scenery) what purports to be a copy of 
this bond, also a copy of the secret code 
used by him and his employers in tele 
graphing, and a fake newspaper clipping 
about the “Judge Thomas” incident. 


FrROM this point on the game varies 
But in one actual case it was played 
as follows: 

One of the steerers asked the spieler 
for a tip on the races. The spieler hesi- 
tated, but recalling that he had an invalid 
wife and a mortgage on his home, and that 
his employers might discharge him at any 
time, he declared that it was time for him 
to make a stake for himself. 

This he could do, if his friends would 
permit him to use their names in betting 
transactions. For this accommodation he 
would be glad to pay them ten per cent of 
his profits, and he would require none of 
their money, since he could use his em- 
ployers’ credit. He suggested that his 
new friends meet him the following day at 
an agreed place. 

After he was gone, the steerers congrat- 
ulated each other on the prospect of their 
making some easy money. Next day they 
and the egg met the spieler, who took 
them to the fake betting exchange, with 
all its “scenery” —telegraph instruments 
ticking, telephones ringing, customers 
placing bets, and so on. 

The spieler placed a small bet, and soon 
received a report that it had won, the 
manager paying the winnings in currency. 
And here we can begin to see why this 
swindle is called the “ pay off.” : 

The spieler placed another bet, which 


—<— Ba 
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also won: Then, saying that he might as 
well make a big killing, he wrote out four 
tickets, for $20,000 each, in the names of 
the two steerers, the egg, and himself. 
When the egg objected, saying he had not 
signed the ticket, the spieler changed the 
initials on the egg’s ticket. 

When the winners of the various races 
were called, all the bets placed by the 
spieler were found to have won. The egg 
and one of the steerers were sent to col- 
lect the winnings, which proved to be 
$160,000—good money at top and bot- 
tom, phony money in the middle! 

“We had better take back our tickets,” 
the steerer suggested to the egg. 

At this, the manager said: “Are you 
gentlemen identified here? Are you known 
to our local banks?” 

When the steerer confessed that the 
were not, the manager went on: “Well. 1 
must take back this money. If you had 
lost, we couldn’t have collected on these 
tickets. However, you are entitled to the 
money if you have a credit in a local bank 
for the amount called for by the tickets.” 

The spieler now came forward to learn 
what was the trouble. Calling his friends 
aside, he said: “Never mind, I can raise 
the money. My friend, August Belmont, 
will send me all I need.” 


TRE next day the spieler showed the 
three men a telegraph purporting to 
come from August Belmont’s secretary. 
The message read: “Sorry cannot ac- 
commodate you. Mr. Belmont on ocean 
voyage. 
weeks.” The spieler appeared greatly 
distressed and appealed to the two 
steerers to help him out. 

Each of them thought he could get 
$10,000 by wiring home; but this left 
$60,000 still to be raised. The spieler 
then appealed to the egg, promising 25 
per cent of his winnings to each of the 
three men if they would help him. 

Of course we can see that now was the 
time for the egg to be absolutely hard- 
boiled. But he did not think he was risk- 
ing any money. All he was asked to do 
was to deposit it in a local bank. More- 
over, he was convinced that these men 
were his friends; and they were in trouble. 

He said he might be able to raise 
$60,000 but would have to go home to 
borrow the money on his securities. At 
this the spieler poured out his gratitude. 
Explaining the need of absolute secrecy, 
he instructed the egg to tell his home bank 
that he wanted the money for a real- 
estate transaction. 

In this there was a double purpose. 
Should the egg start a prosecution, coun- 
sel for the confidence men could say in 
court: “You told your banker that you 
wanted the money for a real-estate trans- 
action, didn’t you?” 

The answer would be, “Yes.” 

“Then you deliberately lied?” 

In other words: “See, Judge and Jury, 
what a crook this man is himself!” 

All the way home and back again the 
egg was shadowed by a “trailer,” to see 
that he carried out his instructions and 
brought back no undesirable persons. 

When he returned, the two steerers 
each exhibited what purported to be 
$10,000 in bills. The spieler then ex- | 
plained that it would be necessary for the 
egg to deposit his $60,000 draft in a local | 
bank, and give the bank an opportunity , 


Cannot reach him for two | 


The POSTAL Saves You Money 
and Safeguards Your Health 


THOUGHTFUL people throughout the 
country arrange policies in the POSTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY because, 
first, it supplies sound legal-reserve protec- 
tion at low net cost and, second, because it 
performs an important service in health con- 
servation for its policyholders. 


The Company dispenses with agents; it 
deals directly with the public, and policy- 
holders save, and may deduct from their 
first premium (monthly, quarterly, semi-an- 
nual or annual) a guaranteed commission 
dividend of nine and one-half percent. 


In subsequent years, also, POSTAL LIFE 

policyholders may, as they pay their pre- 

miums, deduct the agent’s renewal commission 

of 734%; also an office 

#——— expense saving of 2%, 
Zong: POSTAL making up the 


First: Standard policy-re- 
teroes, resources $10,000,- 
ooo. Insurance in force, 
$43,000,000. 

Second: Old-line legal re- 
serve inturance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard policy- 
provisions, approved by 
the New York State In- 
surance Department. 
Fourth: Operates under 


Annual 


strict New York State re- 
quirements and subject to 
the United States postal 


Postal Life Building 


Ho 


9 Ws Guaranteed 
Dividend of 2 /O in the Policy 
The Company also apportions and pays con- 
tingent dividends as earned. 


The Company’s Health Bureau, by issuing 
Health Bulletins for the benefit of its policy- 
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authorities. 

Fifth: High medical stand- 
ards in the selection of 
risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges 
one free medical examina- 
tion each year, if desired. 


holders and by granting to those who desire it 
one medical examination each year, detects in- 
cipient disease in time to check or cure it, length- 
ens their lives and thus diminishes the death 
rate and reduces the cost of insurance for all. 


By doing business through the mails—direct—it 
not only effects important savings for policy- 


holders, but also brings the benefits of insurance-protection and 
health-conservation to the remotest sections of the country, thus ren- 
dering a public service akin to rural free delivery and the parcel post. 


For the reasons here stated and others, the POSTAL LIFE is justly des- 


ignated “The Company of Conservation’’—of money and of health. 


To find out the exact sum the Company will save you at your 
age on any~standard form of contract—Whole Life, Limited- 


Payment Life, 


“Mail me insurance particulars pees 
as per advertisement in American 
Magazine for June.” 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name 
2. Your occupation 


Endowment, 
Janena or on a Monthly 
ncome Policy, call at the Com- 
pany’s office, send in the Coupon, 
or write for full official infor- 
mation. Simply say: 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send full 
insurance particulars for my age. 


3. The exact date of your birth Name ...... 
Address 
No agent will be sent to visit you. 4 
The POSTAL, as stated, has no agents Ocaiua 
and the resultant commission-savings go = p a T ea OS 
to you, because you deal direct. L Exact date of birth 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wm. R. Malone, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, corner 43rd Street, New York 
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your baggage 
worth? 


ACCIDENT, theft and fire loss are tak- 
ing daily toll of baggage throughout 
the country. Is yours worth so little that 
you can afford to forward it here and 
there without any thought of its safety? 
The Tourist Baggage Policy of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America offers 
protection against transportation perils 
and assures prompt payment of claims. 
Send the attached memorandum to us 
today and receive detailed information 
about its advantages. The cost is small. 
Any insurance agent or broker can get 
you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead 
LABRBRBWBWBBWBBRBBRBBABSBBBBEETE 
Insurance Company of North America 

Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. AA 6 


State.. 


on Tourist Baggage Insurance 


AGENTS ree Sampir, 


Free Samples 
Guaranteed nuine 
Gold Letters for store windows easily applied. 
Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 411 N. Clark, Chicago 


Can You, Too, Say, ‘‘Yes, 
Pm Getting My Per 
Cent?” E 


Y 


HAT was the answer Dr. 

Thompson got when he 
cross-questioned a friend who 
had been investing in Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds. An 
interest yield of 7% is attrac- 
tive provided you get it. 
Invest in Miller Bonds and be 
sure of getting it. Write to- 
day for free story, “Yes, I’m 
Getting My 7%,” which ex- 
plains how and why. 


G.L.MICLER & G. 


1306 Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Buffalo 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 


The American Magazine 


to collect on it. The egg showed a letter 
of introduction from his home bank to a 
certain local one; but the spieler ex- 
claimed: 

“Don’t go to that bank! It’s in with 
the exchanges, and will knock our deal.” 

The spieler not only directed the egg 
to another bank, but instructed him to 
deal only with a certain official, who, of 
course, had been “fixed.” This official 
asked pleasantly, “Going to take advan- 
tage of bargains in real estate?” And of 
course the egg said, “Yes.” So here the 
bank official established for himself an 
“alibi” in case of trouble. 

While waiting for the draft to be col- 
lected, the two steerers took the egg for 
a three-days auto trip. Upon their return 
he was told at the bank that his account 
had been credited with the proceeds of the 
draft, and he was supplied with a pass 
book. As a matter of fact, the bank 
official concerned had sent the draft to 
New York for collection, and had in- 
structed the New York bank to wire him 
when the money was there. 

The spieler now took them to the bet- 
ting exchange to collect their winnings 
When the manager asked to see their 
bank credits, the steerers produced 
$10,000 apiece and the egg showed his 
pass book. 

“That is all right, gentlemen,” said 
the manager, “all I want is your signa- 
tures to show me that you are the same 
parties who made out these tickets.” 

The spieler, calling his friends aside, 
explained that the manager would see that 
their signatures were dike ren from those 
on the tickets, all of which had been writ- 
ten by the spieler himself. He told the 
egg to ask the manager if he would waive 
this requirement, provided cash were pro- 
duced for the entire amount of the tickets. 
The manager agreed. 

They now were crowding the egg so fast 
that he had no time to think. Jumping 
into an automobile, they hurried to the 
bank. The egg made out a check for 
$60,000, and asked for and received 
$60,000 in currency, the banker making 


no suggestion that this was unusual or 
unsafe. 

On their return, the manager said he 
would have to send to the main office for 
money to pay them, but that this would 
take only a few minutes. 


HILE waiting, the spieler said he was 

going to place another bet on a horse 
to run second. We will say that the horse’s 
name was Betsy Ann. The egg objected, 
but was assured that his money would 
not be used; that the spieler intended to 
bet only his own share of the winnings. He 
wrote out a ticket, which he gave to one 
of the steerers to hand to the manager. 

At this point the crooks pulled their 
greatest stunt—a regular drama. 

The steerer who had gone to the man- 
ager with the spieler’s ticket returned with 
the enthusiastic announcement that he 
was making them all rich, as he had taken 
the entire amount of money due them all 
and placed it on Betsy Ann to win; that 
is, to come in first. 

“You fool!” cried the spieler furiously. 
“I told you I was playing that horse to 
come in second!” And he rushed off to 
ask that the bet be canceled. 

“Too late!” he was told; “the horses 
are running.” 


ia 
The Ideal Route Between —. 
NEW YORK and ALBANY Sans 


Six splendid Day Line steamers — swift, 
modern, commodious— add to the de- 
light of the journey. No matter in which 
direction you travel, convenient rail con- 
nections will enable you to include this 
wonder trip as a part of your itinerary. 
150 miles of historic and scenic interest 
that have no equal on this continent. 
Daily, including Sunday, May 17to Oct. 
19. Also delightful one-day outings from 
New York. Rail tickets accepted 
Albany to New York and New York to 
Albany. Restaurant and orchestra on 


each steamer. Write for illustrated 
literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


“Joe” Mueller 


banjoist with 
Isham Jones” 
orchestra, 
famous 
Brunswick 
Record 
artists 


—says of his 


“I have been using my Lyon & Healy Washburn 
Banjo for some time now, and I cantruly say that 
it’s the finest instrument I have ever played” 

Such ‘‘stars"’ as O. L. Larson, of Roy Bargy 's orchestra, 


The Ossmans (Victor Record artists), ** Bo M i 

St. Louis, Bert Earle and his California Dea 
many more, are equally enthusiastic. Washburn instre- 
ments are acknowledged world leaders. No others have 
such wonderful sweetness, such superb resonance. 


; Easy to Play! 
With a Washburn you can Aeta À have the popularity. 
the personal pleasure, the increased earning power that 
comes with playing the banjo. Washburns are made for 
easy playing. You need no special talent. A little com 
sistent practice—and a new world opens before you’ 
FREE TRIAL — EASY TERMS 

The price range of Washburn instruments— Bantos 
$29 to $350; Mandolins and Guitars, $20 to $150: Ub 
leles, $15 to $30—is exceptionally wide, but with asy 
Washburn yon know you have the best! i 
, Write for EE catalog. Mention instru f 
sire Banjo; M ndolin, Guitar, Ukulele. Mule Sone aoe: 
Then A WEEK'S TRIAL in your own home! Easy 
monthly payments, if desired. Just clip this ad: writ 
your name and address on margin. MAIL TODAY: | 
LYON & HEALY, 65-97 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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These Swindlers Trap Thousands of “‘Suckers” Every Year, by Rusu D. Simmons 
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of Your Morning 
SESE Or OES 
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f The healing virtues in the 
morning glass of water is 
Nature’s gift to mankind to 
keep the inner body clean. 
But add to it a dash of clean- 
tasting, pleasant, effer- 
vescent, sparkling Eno’s 
“Fruit Salt”’—Derivative 
Compound and the effec- 
tivenessof the wateris multi- 
plied to such an extent that 
it loosens the waste portions 
of digestion, dislodges the 
gases generated thereby,and 
clears the system of the 
poisonous elements caused 
by constipation. The effect 
is as invigorating to the in- 
ternal system as a bath is to 
the outer body. Experience 
| the wonderful benefits of 
this thirst quenching, 
invigorating health drink. 


Start the Day Right With 


ENO’'s 


FRUIT SALT- 


DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 
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Sold in two sizes: 

At all Druggists, 75c and $1.25 
Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
Toronto Sydney Wellington 

Kn Prepared by 
A J. C. Eno, Ltd. 
= London, England 
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Healing Virtues | 
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Sure enough, the attendants at the tele- 
hone were shouting the positions of the 
orses. 

The final results were: “Imperial first, 

Betsy Ann second, Olympic third.” 

Betsy Ann had done what the spieler 
had said she would—run second. But not 
what the steerer had bet she would do— 
that is, win. 

“We are ruined!” bellowed the spieler, 
and knocked down the steerer, who ap- 
parently was utterly crushed anyway. 

“I thought your horse had to win to 
make the biggest money,” he sobbed; 
“and that if the bet was good enough for 
you, it was good enough for us. can 
raise $25,000 from my uncle in Oklahoma, 
and you can win the money back.” 

With the excitement at its height, the 
other people present began to yell, “ Put 
them out! Call the police!” 

At this, the four men beat a hasty re- 
treat. Outside the spieler earnestly told 
the egg to leave town at once, and go to a 
certain hotel in Philadelphia, where he, 
the spieler, would meet him two days 
later. There they would recoup their 
losses by operating with the money the 
steerer was to get from his uncle. 

So the egg went to Philadelphia. After 
two days a telegram came, saying that 
the spieler had been delayed, but would 
arrive soon. Later another telegram came, 
this time from New York, to the effect 
that the spieler had been suspended by 
his employers for thirty days, but not to 
worry; the egg was to go home, and await 
a message stating where they could again 
operate to win back their lost money. 

When the victim goes home, ka of 
course never hears anything more. The 
object of the telegrams is to delay his 
awakening, and to make him believe, 
when he does awake, that his crooked 
friends have left the town where he was 
trimmed, and that therefore it is useless 
for him to return, even if he is so inclined. 


THE reader may wonder how the Post 
Office Department is concerned in these 
swindles. According to the law, the mails 
must not be used to defraud, directly or 
indirectly. So, if a check or a draft is 
mailed in connection with a fraudulent 
transaction, that lets the Post Office De- 
partment in. 

In the summer of 1921, the Depart- 
ment began a crusade against confidence 
men operating in Florida. Since this 
crusade started, twenty-eight of them 
have been arrested and convicted, or are 
awaiting trial. One banker also was 
tried; but in his case the jury disagreed. 
Some of the confidence men have for- 
feited bonds to the aggregate amount of 
$90,000 rather than appear in court. The 
Government can use their $90,000, but 
it will keep after them, just the same. 


“HE HAS Lived for 20 Years With Vol- 
canoes and Earthquakes” is the true 
story of a scientist whose home is in 
the crater of an active volcano, and 


| who has braved poison gases, molten 


| lava, and fountains of flame in search 


| of knowledge. 


You will find in this 
article next month some startling 


| facts about great fire mountains, and 


about the convulsions that some- 


| times play havoc on the surface of 
| this earth. 
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Do Your Dollars 
Work as Hard 


as You Do? 
A NOTED financier wasiy declared thaı 


many people are praised for practicing 
thrift when they really are only hoarding. And 
he pointed out that there is a vast difference 
True thrift is a builder. Thrift is best ex- 
pressed when your dollars are working for you 
—yielding you a fair return for their saving 
The truly thrifty person—and this includes 
those of both large means and small—is one 
whose dollars are working just as hard, every 
minute of the day, as he 1s working to save 
them. Your dollars are best employed in 
sound investments of assured safety with an 
interest yield that really repays you for the 
effort to save. 

For 39 years George M. Forman & Company 
have placed in profitable employment the dollars 
of many thousands of investors. For 39 years this 
institution has served the nation, establishing 
the remarkable record of 39 years without the 
loss of a single dollar in principal or interest to 
any customer. Such a record could only be 
possible by the rigid exercise of every rule of 
safety and selection that financial experts could 
devise. Andin consequence Forman First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds, yielding 6%, 614% 
and 7%, are everywhere recognized as the 
choicest investments for employment of the 
dollars of both large and small investors. 


8 Tests of Safety 


For the benefit of all investors, Forman 
experts have prepared a summary of these 
rules of safety that any investor can apply to 
every investment. We have been gratified to 
know that these rules, or tests, have saved 
investors many thousands of dollars—they may 
save many for you. By them you can throw 
the searchlight of safety 
on every investment, large 
or small—and know that 
your dollars will be 
working for you absolutely 
protected. Sending for a 
copy of this booklet 
“How to Test The 
Safety of Every Invest- 
ment” places you under 
no obligation whatever. 
It is free. 


GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
Pershing Square Bldg., New York 


39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY a 
| 105 W. Monroe, Dept. 76, Chicago, I. 


Please send me “Eight Ways to Test The Safety of | 
I understand there is no cost 


Every Investment.’ 
| or obligation. 
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N Jasper National Park, where the Canadian Rockies 
rise to snowy heights, you may visit Ghost Glacier, 
and see “The Angel with Outstretched Wings”—the 
world’s most glorious natural sculpture—on the 

slopes of Mt. Edith Cavell. 


Jasper National Park, 4,400 square miles, is the largest 
national park in America. Visit it this summer and see the 
sunrise silver a hundred snowy peaks. Jasper Park Lodge 
(altitude only 3,469 feet) provides every comfort and delight- 
ful recreations for 350 guests. Rates $6 up, American plan. 


Then take the Triangle Tour of British Columbia—by rail 
from Jasper National Park down the valley of the mystic 
Skeena to Prince Rupert. Thence by steamer through 550 
miles of sheltered scenic seas of the Inside Passage to Van- 
couver, returning to Jasper National Park along the roaring 
gorges of the Fraser River. 

Ask your local ticket agent for exact fares from your city 
and write our nearest office for Illustrated Booklet. 


Ghost Glacier on Mount 
Edith Cavell, Canada’s 
Mountain Memorial. 


PRINCE RUPERT 
—— 


UZ A RS 
Jasper Park Lodi 
Cehtral Dadas 


Offices “=> 
Boston—333 Washington St. 
Buffalo—11 South Division St. 
Chicago—108 West Adams St. 
Cincinnati—406 Traction Bldg. 
Cleveland—948 Union Trust Bldg. 
Detroit—1259 Griswold St. 
Duluth—430 West Superior St. 
Kansas City—334-335 Railway 

Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles—503 So. Spring St. 
Minneapolis—518 Second Ave. 


South 
New York—1270 Broadway, 
Cor. 33rd St. 
Philadelpnia—4ox Franklin 
Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—505 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me.—Grand Trunk 
Ry. Station. 
Portland, Ore.—120!% Third Se. 
St. Louts—305 Merchants 


Laclede Bldg. 
S. Pant = Cor: 4th and Jackson 


San Francisco—689 Market St. 
Seattle—go2 Second Avenue. 


+ 
No passports required 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


“The Largest Railway System in the World 
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BURN NO FUEL 


to heat your faucet hot water 
because—the fire you must burn 
to heat your home will do both 


When You Install 


EXCELSO 


Over 100,000 homes enjoy Ex- 
celso's comfort and economy—a 


constant supply of correctly 
heated hot water, at no fuel cost. 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
ad 


nace 


the leading boiler and fur- 
makers approve it 
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Pon 


< P A composition material easily applied in plastic 
Send for free booklot. State kind form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
| of heat you use, and plumber's about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
| | oF heating man’s name. Á crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
i ) continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
| Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. | | Xj surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
| 338 Excelso Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. | = ay = disease germs or moisture 
| Mak é i | NS Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
LN fakers of Excelso Devices Fa ) arage, Restaurant, Theatre 
~ S = A - e ce Bullding, Railroad Station, 
V~ <r 1 ae OU” ` $ Hospital—wherever s autiful substantial floor 
£ ) ) © is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
|| mation and samples FREE of your first and 
/|M second choice of color 
| IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 317-319 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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What the Weather 
Does to You 


(Continued from page 39) 


our Health Curve. See how closely they 
correspond. The period of good health 
from 1884 to 1886 is followed by a high 
percentage of success in the examinations 
of 1886. Then comes a slight drop in both 
lines, followed by good health in 1889 and 
good examinations in 1890. Then comes 
1891, with many deaths—meaning poor 
health—and the very next year the per- 
centage of successful examinations falls 
off. 

“Throughout the whole length of the 
curve, a period of rising health precedes 
a period of success, while poor health 
foretells failure—always about a year in 
advance. 

“Now we come to a very interesting 
point, the so-called business cycle. Why 
does the tide of prosperity ebb and flow? 

“The answers to this question may 
be grouped in three classes: Economic, 
political, and psychological. 

“The economic causes include crops, 
the most important and most variable of 
all man’s material resources. No wide- 
awake business man feels that he can 
safely estimate his next year’s income 
without due consideration of the farmer’s 
probable buying power. When crops are 
good and prices high, farmers pay off 
their mortgages, order new machinery, 
paint their houses, buy automobiles, and 
so on. Railroads have billions of bushels 
of grain to haul. Money flows into all the 
channels of trade. It is small wonder 
that a large group of business men regard 
crops as the real explanation of recurring 
good times and bad times. 

“ But there is also the important influ- 
ence of legislation. Often, new enterprises 
are abandoned because excessive taxation 
takes the funds that would otherwise pro- 
vide for them. Factories are closed by 
unwise shifting of the tariff schedules. 
Railroads sometimes are strangled into 
impotence by too complicated restric- 
tions! 

“Then there are the explanations which 
have their roots in human nature. Con- 
fidence in one part of the country spreads 
rapidly to another. Confidence breeds 
expansion, and expansion leads to over- 
expansion. At the height of prosperity, 
somebody begins to wonder how long it 
will last. He asks his neighbor, who asks 
somebody else, who writes an article in 
the papers advising caution. 

“Suddenly, for no clear reason, appre- 
hension spreads through the land like 
a contagious disease. Where all was con- 
fidence, all is now gloom. Stocks, which 
everybody reached for at 100, now sell at 
50, and are looked on with suspicion even 
there. The panic has come. We thought 
it would, and it did. 


i UNITE a few years ago I sympathized 
with the firstof the threeexplanations 
set forth above—the economic argument. 
While recognizing the importance of laws 
and of crowd psychology I felt that the 
crops were, on the Skoke, the most im- 
portant consideration. 
“With that in mind I set to work to 
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study rainfall, its effect on crops, and the 
effect of good crops and poor crops on 
health. For, I thought, when the crops 
are good, food is plentiful, the children of 
the workers are well nourished, there is 
money for doctors, vacations and diver- 
sion, and a diminishing of nervous strain 
everywhere. When crops are lean, the 
reverse conditions prevail. 

“This was the argument which I was 
seeking to establish. But I had to aban- 
don the attempt! For when I began to 
compare my curves of business fluctuation 
with my health curve, I made an aston- 
ishing discovery. Instead of finding that 
periods of bad health were caused by hard 
times, it began to appear almost unmis- 
takably that the hard times were caused by 
the periods of bad health! Health, instead 
of being an effect of prosperity, is appar- 
ently the cause of prosperity. 

“Thus the psychologists have much in 
favor of their argument. Business cycles 
appear to depend largely upon the mental 
attitude of the community. But the 
mental attitude depends upon health, 
which—in turn—goes back to weather. 

“Let me illustrate by adding a third 
line to our chart—the clearings of the 
New York banks, a good barometer of the 
rise and fall of business. In this case, I 
have shoved the curve back three years, 
assuming that about this period would be 
required for good or bad health to regis- 
ter in the records of business volume. 
Thus, the year 1873, on the bank-clearing 
line, corresponds to the year 1870 on the 
health line. 


“ATOW follow the two lines through, and 

see how amazingly they gree: Notes 
the decline in business coincident with the 
poor health of the seventies. Then see the 
gain in health in 1878 and the corre- 
sponding rise in the financial curve—re- 
membering always the allowance made 
for the lag of three years. 

“A little later comes a decline in both 
health and business, followed by rather 
poor conditions throughout the rest of the 
eighties. Next, bad health in 1891 pre- 
cedes what was relatively the poorest 
business done in this country between 
1870 and the Great War. Of course the 
low tone of business in 1894 and imme- 
diately thereafter was due to the panic of 
1893. But why did the panic occur just 
after a time of peculiarly bad health—the 
worst during the era of our observation? 
Why, too, did the panic of 1873 come just 
after a period of bad health, the severity 
of which was next to that of 1893? And 
why, to bring the argument down to date, 
have the years since the war, when busi- 
ness has mounted to unprecedented 
heights, been years when the country’s 
death rate has been lower than ever 
before? 

“I admit that we specialists have to be 
on guard against the magic of our special- 
ties. But even after every allowance has 
been made for enthusiasm—and for the 
influence of all factors as well—it seems 
to me unquestionable that economic 
cycles in the United States depend upon 
health far more than upon any other 
factor. And health, as I said before, de- 
pends largely upon the weather. 

“The whole subject is fascinating. For 
example, when the Revolutionary War 
broke out between England and America, 
the ‘loyal’ colonists in the north of this 
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motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
“The safest way, the doctors say." 
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The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city just 
after he had left for the next—and of never catching up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 
little news from home. 

Then he turned eastward. In his hotel room in Chicago 
he still seemed a long way from that fireside in a New 
York suburb. He reached for the telephone—asked for 
his home number. 

The bell tinkled cheerfully. His wife’s voice greeted 
him. Its tone and inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, “Yes, they are 
well—dancing right here by the telephone. . . . Father 
and mother came yesterday. . . . Oh, we'll be glad 
to see you!” 

¥ # ¥ 

Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is ready 
to carry your greetings with all the conviction of the human 
voice. Used for social or business purposes, ‘‘long distance” 
does more than communicate. It projects you—thought, 
mood, personality—to the person to whom you talk. 
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Bring the Whole Family 


Didn’t you wish, as a youngster, that 
you could go to the mountains? 

It’s easy now to take your own to 
Canada. And what a trip! What mem- 
ories to cultivate when school calls in 
the fall. What inspiration! What a 
contribution to rosy cheeks. 


Bungalow Camps in the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies 


How long since you’ve seen these 
glorious mountains? Think how they 
thrilled you.... Then imagine the 
kiddies when the train leaves Calgary 
behind and the Gap comes closer 
every minute. Imagine them seeing 
those first great Rocky Mountains— 
the Three Sisters near Banff! Will they 
ever forget that day of days? 

You'll find nine fine Bungalow 
Camps there now, in addition to the 
hotels at Banff, Lake Louise and 
Glacier. You live in your own Bunga- 
low, just as if you owned it. And have 
your meals in the community house, 
gay with laughter, flowers and chintzes, 
“yellow and green and brown”— with 
blazing logs that sing a lullaby of con- 
tentment every evening. Outdoors all 
day long. Beauty all about. Health in 
every breath. ... Ask the nearest 
Canadian Pacific agent for full par- 
ticulars— offices everywhere. 

In New York at 44th and Madison Ave.; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson near Michigan Ave.; 


San Francisco, 675 Market St.; Montreal, 141 
St. James St.; Toronto, King and Yonge Sts. 


anadia 


It Spans 


Pacific the World 


country fled to Canada; those of the 
south traveled to the Bahamas. The de- 
scendants of the first group are the vig- 
orous, optimistic business men of Canada 
to-day. The descendants of the other 
group are indolent and easy-going. There 
will never be good business in the Baha- 
mas; there will never be permanently bad 
business in Canada. In each instance, 
energy and health make the economic 
conditions what they are; and back of 
these are the climate and the weather. 


“YF COURSE we have touched onl 

the outer fringes of the subject,” 
Professor Huntington continued. “ But we 
have gone far enough toenable us to answer 
certain questions with a good deal of con- 
fidence. We know pretty definitely, for 
example, at what temperature a man can 
do his best work. The studies made by 
various observers show that an average 
temperature of 40 degrees for the twenty- 
four hours is most favorable to high-grade 
mental work, while about 64 degrees is 
best for physical work. 

“Note that I say an average for the 
twenty-four hours. That means a day of 
crisp weather, with temperature falling to 
about freezing at night and rising to per- 
haps 68 or 70 degrees at noon. For physi- 
cal work, it means about 55 degrees at 
night and about 70 degrees an hour or two 
after noon. 

“Generally speaking, we have the tem- 

erature in our workrooms too high. In 

w York City a corps of trained nurses 
kept watch over nearly three thousand 
children, in seventy-six schoolrooms, di- 
vided into three groups: (1) cool rooms, 
where the windows were kept open as 
much as possible and the temperature 
averaged 60 degrees most of the time; 
(2) moderately warm rooms, having no 
ventilation except by opening the win- 
dows; (3) moderately warm rooms pro- 
vided with artificial ventilation by means 
of fans. 

“The amount of sickness in the hottest 
rooms averaged nearly twice as much as 
m the moderately warm and well-venti- 
lated rooms. The coldest rooms showed 
not quite so good results; but, even in 
them, the record was far better than in the 
rooms that were too hot. 

“We can tell definitely what months in 
the year are best for work. On this point 
the experience of students, of factory 
workers, and of office people is unani- 
mous: all of us usually are at a low point 
between Christmas and the first of Feb- 


ruary. 

TA Sane is a month of trying weather, 
coughs, colds, low spirits, and a tendency 
to business gloom. February and March 
are also bad months, with high death 
rates; but the curve of efficiency climbs 
gradually through these months, unless 
the weather is unusually severe, and more 
rapidly through April and May. The 
‘spring rise’ in the stock market is pro- 
verbial. Business in all lines tends to 
pick up in the spring. 

“Our weather and health curves give 
a clue to the cause. Health is improving 
through the spring, and working efficiency 
with it. The high point in the curve ts 
reached about the middle of June. Then, 
usually, a decline begins, which continues 
through the summer. In September, how- 
ever, there is another rise, which reaches 
its peak about the first of November. 


Then comes the decline again, running 
through Christmas and into January. 

“Therefore if you intend to launch a 
new enterprise; hou want to do a piece 
of work which demands your very best 
energies; if you want to enlist the codpera- 
tion of men at a time when their spirits 
are high and their enthusiasm easily 
stirred, time your effort for May or 
October. These are months of large hope 
and splendid achievement. 

“Conversely, one might guess—though 
I have never gathered figures to support 
it—that January and Rebuan would be 
good months in which to sell life insur- 
ance. We know that these are months 
when men’s energies and spirits are at low 
ebb. Presumably, they might most 
readily be led then to think of the inevi- 
tableness of death. 

“The hot, dry weeks of summer are, of 
course, hard on the human race. But it 
is an interesting fact that crimes of vio- 
lence are relatively fewer in the very hot 
days of midsummer than on the un- 
usually hot days in the spring or fall. 

“The explanation given by Professor 
Dexter is unquestionably sound. A hot, 
uncomfortable man is easily stirred to 
wrath. In the spring or fall he has energy 
enough to execute his wrathful impulse. 
But summer heat is devitalizing as well 
as irritating; and, however angry we may 
become, most of us prefer to suffer injus- 
tice rather than to make the effort to assert 
our rights. 


“DROFESSOR DEXTER notes an in- 

teresting fact in this connection: 
women commit a proportionately larger 
number of assaults in the summer than 
men. In August, when men are too hot to 
argue or to fight, the tempers of the women 
seem most likely to crack under the strain; 
the curve Shiah represents their troubles 
with the police shows a startling risein that 
month. This corroborates the observation, 
which has been made by geographers in all 
lands, that women are more sensitive to 
weather influence than men are. 

“Of course, in most countries women 
lead a less healthful life. This is particu- 
larly true in the tropics, where the wives 
of white residents are cooped up in their 
houses. However, it is pretty well estab- 
lished that the weather deals more harsh- 
ly with the ladies than with us—a fact 
which husbands may do well to remember. 

“According to Professor Dexter, ‘tem- 
perature, more than any other condition, 
affects the emotional states which are con- 
ducive to fighting.’ From this you might 
infer that the Southern states would show 
a higher percentage of such crimes than 
the Noaher. This is, in fact, the case. 

“The bright, sunny days do not have 
everything in their favor by any means. 
They are not even the best days for get- 
ting through a lot of work. My studies 
of employees in various manufacturing 
plants brought this fact out in a quite sur- 
prising way. Both in the quality and 
quantity of their output these people were 
least efficient on clear days, moderately 
efficient on the partly cloudy days, and 
most efficient at the end of a storm. 

“Every storm is a stimulant; and the 
wise man who studies his own nature and 
capacities learns that on a day that opens 
with rain, but clears up in the early after- 
noon, he does more and better work, and 
feels wonderfully fit at the end. 
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“There are a few simple things, in 
respect to the weather, which every person 
can do and which will contribute to his 
happiness and efficiency. 

“First: It would be a splendid thing if 
more of us would take our vacations in the 
winter. I have shown how the curve of 
human health has its high peak in June 
and October, and its deepest valley in 
January. This means that most of us are 
driving ourselves at the very time when 
our strength is most taxed, and are play- 
ing in the months when we are most ht 
and able to do good work. To speed 
up at the end of Tiy is like taking 
a tired horse and expecting him to win 
a race. 

“Second: We are pretty well persuaded 
of the necessity for fresh air in our bed- 
rooms. But cool air is almost as important 
—perhaps even more important. Pro- 
fessor Freeman says that low temperature 
is the most effective cure for many dis- 
eases, perhaps for almost all. He cites 
cases where soldiers with infected and 
putrefying wounds were placed out of 
doors in cold weather, with only ver 
thin sheets of gauze over raw flesh. A 
phenomenally rapid recovery followed in 
many cases. 

“Third: Our thermometers measure 
heat, and every house should have one; 
but they do not measure humidity, which 
is equally important. One can be as 
com abie and do as good work, in a 
room where the temperature is between 
sixty-five and seventy, if the air is reason- 
ably moist, as in a room where the air is 
dry and the temperature five to ten points 
higher. 

“Fourth: Variability is immensely im- 
portant. The change from the cold outer 
air to a warm room and vice versa is ex- 
hilarating. We would all be better, if at 
least once in the course of a morning’s 
work, and again in the afternoon, we 
would either throw open the windows and 
do a little vigorous exercise, or put on our 
hats and go for a walk around the block. 
It would quicken the blood and freshen 
our minds. 


“Mor of the grumbling which the 
4” weather provokes is not worthy of 
mature men and women. The wise man 
recognizes that certain difficulties—includ- 
ing unfavorable weather—are part of the 
game. By accepting them without useless 
protest, he saves himself a vast amount 
of energy, for which he finds use in achiev- 
ing his success. 

“There is a large element of luck in 
every career. And one of the principal 
lucky elements in the lives of Americans 
is our weather, which furnishes almost 
continuous encouragement to optimism 
and hard work.” 


ZANE GREY, whose novels have 
thrilled millions of readers, tells you 
next month the intimate story of his 
own life. Harassed by poverty, pur- 
sued by heartbreaking failures, he 
refused to be counted out, and finally 
his courage was rewarded when he 
became one of the most popular 
authors of the present day. In this 
remarkable article he describes his 
bitter struggles, and relates how, in 
the end, he ‘‘broke through.” 
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New Scenes Cle 
Different People _. 
Fresh Experiences |... 4 


Out of the Every Day Rut 


Imagine what it would mean to get away for a time— 
rub an Aladdin’s Lamp and have an entirely new iilumination on 
life; move for a few weeks or months amid fresh surroundings; meet 
people of other lands; note their habits, customs, characteristics — 
broaden your own horizon by learning at first hand of people on the 
other side of the world and how they live. 


Two opportunities of doing so in a most delightful way; of 
refreshing and invigorating yourself by a complete change, 
are offered in the CRUISES SUPREME 1925. $ 


The Mediterranean 

This Cruise of 67 Days, in the well known White Star Liner 
“HOMERIC,” will include visits at all important points 

on the great Inland Sea, with a long stay in Egypt. f) - 


The remarkable facilities for comfortable sight- 

seeing during this Cruise could be com- 

manded only by a firm of our long 

experience and widespread 

organization. S the World 


Around 


age 24 p 
Sailing Jan A wonderful globe 
circumnavigation of 130 Days 
Steamer “FRANCONIA.” A Cruise 


Returning 
April 1 in the famous Cunard Cruising 
the delightful memory of which will last a 
lifetime. The constant comfort of our guests, afloat 
and ashore, and their enjoyment of every day, are 
assured by the fact that we have been pianning and manag- 
ing “Round-the-World” Tours for over fifty years. 
Sailing January 22 Returning May 31 
The utmost comfort and luxury of travel, in 
good company, on one of the world’s best ships. 


Write now for further information and literature. 


Tell us which Cruise appeals to you. We will give your inquiry 
individual attention and advise you according to your requirements. 
Accommodations may be reserved now in almost any part of the ships. 


Cook’s Travelers' Cheques Good Everywhere. 
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Carana ONONE SORENE IR AIR IR IAAI AIA 


I made a fortune in 
less than five years, 
as a real estate 
specialist. Start- 
ed in my spare time, 
with no experience 
and only $5 capital. 
Learn the secret 


of my success. ; yy eiens 
Follow my o American 
money- : Business Builders, 
making Dept. A-46, 1133 


method. Broadway, New York 
They send full informa- 
tion free telling how I suc- 
ceeded, and how you can 
build up an independ- [ja 

ent profitable business 
of your own by using my 
amazingly successful system. 
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DRONE 


$3.50 PAIR 


Popular octagonal 
shape; the center isin 
white gold; the rim is 
in green gold; the de- 
sign is genuine engine 
turning 


$3.50 PAIR 


A beautiful effect is 
obtained by the sharp 
contrast between the 
white gold center 
with its engine turned 
design and the green 
gold rim. 


COLLAR BUTTON 28 CTS. EACH 


Links of 


distinction 


Their selection gives to the 
wearer that little touch which 
counts for so much in a man’s 
appearance. 

The better shops take pride in 
showing the exceptional value 
you receive when you buy 
Krementz. Illustrated booklet 
upon request. 

KREMENTZ & CO. 


Established 1866—Time does tel! 
Newark, New Jersey 


$5.50 PAIR 


In 18 kt. white gold with 
hand engine turned design. 


681K 
$5.00 PAIR 
` In 18 kt. white gold 
with beautiful hand 
brocaded design. 


The Most Amazing Story Science 
Has Told Us 


(Continued from page 19) 


any known method of producing energy, 
the power contained in the atom is so 
great as to stagger the imagination. One 
scientist has estimated that the atomic 
energy represented in a ton of coal is ten 
million times greater than the power de- 
rived from a ton of coal by burning it. 

But if the secret of atomic energy is 
once unlocked, we sha’n’t need coal. Com- 
mon ordinary limestone has just as much 
atomic energy in it as coal has. 

It is hard to predict just how this 
power will be used. Within the next fifty 
years each of us might conceivably be 

rovided with a little “atom motor,” no 
arger than a two-dollar novel, which we 
would hitch in turn to the family airplane, 
the churn, the washing machine, or the 
lawn mower. But it is more probable that 
there will be great central power-plants 
scattered about the country, where molec- 
ular, atomic, and sub-atomic energy will 
be harnessed to huge electrical a 
and the current thus generated be dis- 
tributed by a network of underground 
cables throughout the country. 

The atoms contain other possibilities 
just as marvelous as the production of 
power. In fact, these tiny solar systems, 
so small that the gold in the ring on your 
finger contains literally billions of them, 
may, when fully understood, completely 
revolutionize human life. 

At this point, you probably want to 
ask a question—the one which I, too, was 
eager to have answered. It was almost 
the first one I put to Doctor Millikan. I 
said to him: 


“NZ OU tell me that the atom is so small it 
cannot be seen, even through the most 
owerful microscope we possess. Then, 
how can physicists determine so accurate- 
ly what takes place in the atom?” 

“That’s a perfectly natural question,” 
he replied. “But you will understand the 
whole thing ‘much better if I first give 

ou an idea of what an atom would look 
ike if you could see it. 

“PIl take, as an example, the simplest 
atom there is—hydrogen. You see, all 
atoms are alike in one respect: they have 
a single nucleus at the center. But they 
are not alike in the number of electrons 
revolving around the nucleus. Some of 
them have a good many electrons. But 
the hydrogen atom has only one; so it is 
the simplest of them all. 

“If an atom of hydrogen gas could be 
enlarged ten billion times it would be 
about three feet in diameter. You have 
seen a bubble in water, haven’t you? 
Well, try to imagine this enlarged atom 
as a three-foot bubble. But instead of 
being filled with air, it would be filled 
with nothing! That is, it is a vacuum 
containing only the central nucleus and 
one electron. 

“Now imagine that you are as close 
as you can get to the outside of this three- 
foot ‘bubble.’ If you look very sharply 
into it, you can just manage to see the 
nucleus—a mere speck of solid matter in 
the center. At the outer circumference 


of the ‘bubble’ is the one solitary electron, 
flying in circles around the nucleus, and 
at incredible speed. Small as the nucleus 
is, it nevertheless is two thousand times 
as heavy as the electron. You won’t be 
able to see the electron—even when 
magnified ten billion times—because it 
is traveling at the rate of two hundred 
miles a second. 


“TYXCEPT for the nucleus and the elec- 

tron, there is no solid matter in that 
atom. The rest is mere nothingness. And 
the space between the two solid specks is 
one hundred thousand times as great as 
their own diameter! That gives you a 
fair picture of a hydrogen atom. 

“The next important point is this: The 
nucleus of that hydrogen atom is posi- 
tively charged with electricity, and the 
electron is negatively charged. These 
charges, so far as we know, cannot be 
reversed. 

“Hydrogen is the lightest known atom; 
one nucleus and one electron; one positive 
and one negative charge of electricity. 
Helium is the next lightest, having one 
nucleus and four electrons, two of them, 
however, inside the nucleus. The charges 
of electricity balance each other; so the 
four electrons in the helium atom repre- 
sent four negative charges, while the nu- 
cleus has four positive charges. The 
heaviest known element is uranium. It 
has 238 electrons; and its nucleus has 238 
positive charges of electricity. 

“The negative electrons repel one 
another. All those outside the nucleus 
revolve around it as their center; but the 
more numerous the electrons, the more 
complex becomes the pattern of their 
revolutions. 

“Some of them are near the nucleus. 
They keep traveling around it at com- 
paratively close quarters. Others are 
farther away. For convenience we refer 
to the close orbits as the inner rings; and 
to the more distant ones as the outer 
rings. The electrons in an atom of ura- 
nium move in at least four rings. 

“I want to point out to you an amazing 

ossibility in this connection,” said 
Doctor Millikan. “All negative charges 
are alike. All positive charges are alike. 
Apparently the only difference between 
the various elements—gold, lead, copper, 
oxygen, hydrogen, helium, and so on—is 
in the number of positive and negative 
charges contained in the atoms.” 

“Do you mean that everything mate- 
rial in the universe consists merely of posi- 
tive and negative electricity?” I mquired. 

“I don’t want to go on record with a 
positive statement to that effect,” re- 
plied Doctor Millikan; “but it looks as 
though that might be the case. You know,” 
he added, with a smile, “a scientist can 
state positively only what he knows— 
and we don’t quite know that yet.” 

“Well!” I said excitedly, “if you know 
that, why can’t you take iad and change 
it to gold, and thus realize the dream of 
the alchemist?” 

Doctor Millikan shook his head. 


The Most Amazing Story Science Has Told Us, by OWEN MacLean 


“Not yet,” was his quiet reply. “Don’t 
think we have overlooked such an inter- 
esting experiment. We have tried it, but 
so far our efforts have not been successful. 
Remember, we knowa good deal about how 
the atom looks and kow its electrons act; 
but, so far, we know almost nothing about 
why they do it. When we learn the why, 
we probably will be able to change one 
element into another. 

“Nature,” he went on, with a whimsi- 
cal smile, “is doing that very thing right 
along, but she seems to be a poor judge 
of values. Radium is undergoing a con- 
stant change as it shoots forth its wonder- 
working rays. It turns partly to helium 
and partly to lead. At present prices, a 
pound of radium, if there were that much 
in our possession, would be valued at 
$48,000,000! In time, this would turn 
into some helium gas and not quite a 
pound of lead. And a pound of lead is 
worth about eleven cents! However, at the 
end of 1280 years, only half of the radium 
would have changed into lead; so if you 
have any radium you needn’t worry about 
its losing its value during your lifetime. 

“You know, of course, that radium 
sends out very powerful so-called ‘rays.’ 
It has been found that these radium rays 
consist of streams of tiny particles, shot 
forth at great speed. These ‘alpha’ parti- 
cles, as they are called, are really helium 
atoms which are ‘shy’ two electrons! The 
regular helium atom contains a nucleus 
and two electrons outside the nucleus. 
But the ‘alpha’ particles are merely the 
nuclei. 

“Now each helium nucleus contains 
four positive charges of electricity to 
balance the four negative electrons which 
it normally has. These ‘alpha’ particles 
from radium have two unbalanced posi- 
tive charges. As the alpha parce. is 
shot forth it comes in contact with other 
kinds of atoms in the substances it en- 
counters. As it flies past one or more of 
these alien atoms, it commits a sort of 
highway robbery. It snatches a couple 
of outer electrons from these other atoms 
and goes off with them. It now has four 
electrons to balance the four positive 
charges in its nucleus; and it settles down 
calmly as a properly regulated helium 
atom. 

“Meanwhile, each of the two atoms 
which have been robbed has lost one of 
Its negative charges. So both of them 
take the first opportunity of restoring 
their own balance, each snatching an 
electron from some other atom. 


“THIS ability to lose and to regain elec- 
trons is possessed by all atoms, and 
is the cause of many familiar occurrences. 
It takes place on a large scale during a 
thunderstorm. In some way, immense 
numbers of the atoms which form a cloud 
lose part of their electrons; and the bolt 
of lightning and clap of thunder mark the 
exchange when they get them back again 
from some other cloud, or from the earth. 
“The same thing happens on a small 
scale when you comb your hair in the 
winter and the comb crackles and sparks, 
or when you rub a cat’s back, or when you 
scuff your feet over the carpet and then 
touch a bit of metal. The tiny spark 
which jumps across is identical with the 
thunderbolt in everything except size. 
“Now, you asked me how I determined 
the presence and value of a single electron. 
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What This Amazing 
Book Did For These 


“After ten years 
in the rallway 

l service 1 
decided to make 
a change. My 
earnings during 
the past thirty 
days were more 
than $1,000.""— 
W. Hartle, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


First Month 
$1,000 
“The fi 
month I earned 


$523 in Two 
Weeks 


“I had never 
earned more 


Johnstone, dip 
. Minneapo 
Minn. 


$9,000 First Year! 


“When I first saw 
your inspiring 
m I was a 
civil service em- 
loyee. Now I 
have better than 
a $9,000 position 
with lots of room 
to grow." —Fllis 


Sumner Cook, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


$554.37 in One 
Week 


“Last week my 
earnings amount- 
ed to $554.37, 
this week will go 


over ."—F. 
Wynn, Portland, 
Ore. 


$10,000 a Year 

O. H. Malfroot 
of Boston, Mass; 
ste nto a 
$10,000 ition 
as a SALES 
MANAGER—so 
thorough is this 
training. 


$100 a Week in Only 3 Months 


H. D. Miller, of Chicago, made 
$100 a month as stenographer 
in July. In September, three 
months later, he was making $100 
a week as a salesman. 


8 Men! 


It would be just as easy to tell the 
same story about 20,000 men—even 
more—but what this book brought 
these eight men is typical. If you 
do not get a big salary increase 
after reading this message you 
have no one but yourself to blame. 
This amazing book is 


r SEEMS such a simple thing—but the eight men on this page 
who did this simple thing were shown the way to rise from 
deadly, monotonous routine work and miserable earnings to 
incomes running anywhere from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year. 
They Sent for the Book, “Modern Salesmanship,” 
That You Can Now Get—Free 
Possibly it is just as hard for you at this moment to see quick 
success ahead as it was for Ellis Sumner Cook, 20 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. When he was earning only $25.00 a week the 
large sum of $9,000.00 a year seemed a million miles away. But 
read what happened after he had read the book we want you to 
send for. Almost overnight, as far as time is concerned, he was 
making real money. The first year he made $9,000.00. 

There is nothing unusual about Mr. Cook, or about his success. 
Thousands after reading this book have duplicated what he did 
—Mr. Cook simply was willing to investigate. 

The only question is—do you want to increase your earning 
power? If so—this book will quickly show you how to do it in 
an amazingly easy way. 

Success Inside Twenty Weeks 

There is no long, drawn-out wait after you have sent for this 
book before you begin to do as the men on this page did. Within 
twenty weeks you can be ready to forge ahead. This may sound 
remarkable—but after sixteen years of intensive investigation 
the National Demonstration Method has been perfected—and 
this means you can now step into a selling position in one-fourth 
the time it formerly took to prepare for this greatest of all money- 
making professions. 

Men in every walk of life have made this change—farmers, 
mechanics, bookkeepers, ministers—and even physicians and 
lawyers have found that Salesmanship paid such large rewards 
and could be learned so quickly by this new method that they 
preferred to ignore the years they spent in reading law and study- 
ing medicine and have become Master Salesmen. 

Simple As A B C 

There is nothing remarkable about the success that men enjoy 
shortly after they take up this result-securing system of Sales- 
manship training. For there are certain ways to approach different 
types of prospects, certain ways to stimulate keen interest— 
certain ways.to overcome objections, batter down prejudice, 
outwit competition and make the prospect act. Learn these 
secrets and brilliant success awaits you in the selling field. 

Make This Free Test At Once 

You don’t need experience or a college education. And if you 
are not sure of yourself you can find out at once whether you can 
make big money as a Star Salesman. Simply send the coupon for 
this Free Book. Ask yourself the questions it contains. The 
answers you make will show you definitely whether a big success 
awaits you in this fascinating field. Then the road is clear before 
you. This amazing book will be a revelation to you. Send for it 
at once while this free offer is open. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 23-G CHICAGO, ILL. 


ational Salesmen’s Training Ass’n, 
Dept. 23-G, Chicago, Ill 
Gentlemen: 1 will t a copy of “Modern Salesmanship” with 


ace 
the understanding that it is sent me entirely free. 
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Introductory Special Offer 


To introduce the marvelous new “Eveready” 
combination fountain pen and pencil, we are 
going to give 1000 away for actually less than 
the price of some good fountain pen alone. This 
is one of the best offers ever made. Think of 
it—the Eveready has embodied in its simple 
construction many improved and up-to-date fea- 
tures found in bish-grade fountain pens and ink 
pencils costing $6 to $3 apiece. 4 
Its smooth easy writing qualities—automatic self- 
cleaning point; new improved self-filler and chased 
barrel; patented ball point (white gold), together 
with many other exclusive features such as go 
mountings and clasp, makes this a most satisfac- 
tory and serviceable pen and pencil. 
10 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL 

We say, ''See and try be- 
fore you buy.'* We send the 
Eveready on 10 days’ trial. 
You can doall the writing 
ou want; you can put the 
ĉveready to every compari- 
son and test; you can test it 
for smoothness of writing, 
for lightness of touch, for 
perfect balance or anything 
else. e Eveready must 
speak for itself—must satis- 
fy you in every respect. 


Fully Guaranteed 


The Eveready is guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction. 
If after you have followedin- 
structions and the Eveready 
proves unsatisfactory, you 
may return same to us and 
we either adjust it or send 
you » new Eveready free of 
charge. 


Send No Money 


Just your name and address, 
stating which size Ie want, 
The postman will d T 
your Eveready to you with- 
out one penny in advance, 
Simply deposit special in 
troductory price (plus few 


5 Exclusive 
Eveready 
Features: 

Patented Ball 


ing the point. 

3 NoBlotting 
or Blurring when 
used with a ruler 
for drawing lines. 


can 

position without 

any fearor danger 

of leaking. 

5 Positive Snap 
ever Lock. An 


feature. 

Other Features: 
Chased barrel 
Self-silling 
Automatic Self- 
cleaning point 


Gold mountings cents postage) on arrival. 
Handy clip Then take 10 full days to 
Lock lever decide whether or not you 


| want to keep it. 
AGENTS—Everendy agents carn $8 to $12 a day 

ii easily during spare time, Write for special selling 
pian and prices, 


EVEREADY STYLO CO. 
58-60 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


‘LO CO. Dept. 104 
cago, Ill. 
ew Improved Eveready 
trial offer. Please send me 
promise to deposit the 
ecial introductory price with the postman wich 
tanding that I can return it within 10 
y m not absolutely satisfied and my deposit 
wiil be refunde 


No. E3 pr., No. E5 No. E7 
Ladies’ Size | Medium Size Large Size 
to $2.00 $2.60 — $3.00 


LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! Special Short Time Offer— Easy 

* Lessons Free—Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Banjé, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, Cello, Singing, etc. 
You pay only for music and postage mall, No 


which is small, 

Plain, simple, 
Start at once, 
Looklet and 


extras. Bezinners or advanced pupils. 
systematic. Twenty-five years’ success. 
Send for special short-time offer and free 
Hilustrated folder by return mall. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 446 Brunswick Building, NEW YORK CITY 


a10], {i Become More Efficient 


through courses in Mathematics, 
History, English, Chemistry, 


Psychology, Education, Busi- 
ness and 35 other subjects which the University 
zives by mail. They command credit toward a 


3achelor degree and may be begun at any time. 


The University of Chicago 


21 Ellis Hall Chicago, Tl. 


BOYS! 


I’m looking for some live-wire 
boys who want to earn their own 
spending money, get dandy prizes, 


and start a permanent paying 
business. Write me to-night. 


JIM THAYER 


Box 307, Madison Square Station 
Dept. 22, New York City, N. Y. 


First, I prepared an electrical battery 
with a power, or potential, of ten thou- 
sand volts. The negative and positive 
terminals of the battery were connected 
to two brass plates, supported horizon- 
tally about a centimeter apart. (A centi- 
meter is about one third of an inch.) In 
the center of the upper plate I bored a 
hole the size of a anal needle. 

“The space between the plates was 
illuminated with a strong light, and 
focused on it I had a powerful micro- 
scope. The battery was connected with 
the plates by a switch, by means of which 
I could reverse the polarity of the plates 
at will, changing positive to negative, and 
vice versa. The eyepiece of the micro- 
scope was provided with a fine scale, 

raduated so that I could divide the space 
between the plates into hundredths. 

“Then, with an atomizer I sprayed very 
fine clock oil into the air over the upper 
plate. The tiny droplets of oil, partly 
supported by the air, drifted slowly down 
to the piates. At almost every trial, at 
least one of the droplets found its way 
through the needle hole into the space 
between the plates. 

“Viewed through the microscope this 
droplet of oil glowed like a little star as 
the light rays were reflected from it. I 
centered my attention on this tiny drop 
and watched it fall, measuring, by means 
of the scale in the eyepiece, the speed 
with which it moved. I found that a 
neutral drop—that is, one in a state of 
electrical balance—took, let us say, a 
minute to travel from the upper plate to 
the lower. I thus had plenty of time to 
observe its behavior. 

“While a drop was falling, I threw the 
switch and reversed the polarity on the 
plates. Now, with the upper plate nega- 
tive and the lower positive, if the drop 
was positively charged, it would be 
repelled by the lower plate and attracted 
to the upper. It wands therefore, begin 
to rise. iP on the contrary, the drop was 
negative, it would be attracted to the 
lower plate and the rate of its fall acceler- 
ated. By throwing the switch I could 
make a drop alternately rise and fall. If 
it happened to be neutral, however, re- 
versing the switch did not affect it, and 
the rate of fall remained unchanged. 


“TT WAS neutral droplets that I wanted 
formy experiments. Theneutral ones, 
you remember, are those in which the 
negative electrons exactly balance the 
positive charges in all the nuclei of the 
atoms. When I found that I had a droplet 
under control, I held a small tube of 
radium where it could bombard, with its 
ositive alpha particles, that droplet. 
Sooner or later, the alpha particles stole 
electrons from the atoms in the droplet. 
“When this occurred, the droplet 
showed by its behavior that it was no 
longer neutral; it had lost some of its 
electrons and had become positively 
charged. By observing the change in 
speed with which it traveled, I could 
determine how many electrons it had lost. 
“ As it stopped falling and, attracted by 
the negative plate, began to rise, I noticed 
that it always traveled at definite rates of 
speed. There was a certain minimum 
speed; the droplet never went slower than 
shoe Then, as it continued to rise, this 
speed would be suddenly doubled, then 
tripled. It was easy to see that the 


slowest speed was the result of the loss 
of one electron. When it went twice as 
fast, I knew that the continuing bom- 
bardment had removed another electron, 
and so on. 

“The behavior of the droplet could be 
compared with that of a horse so loaded 
with sacks of grain that he could not 
move. If you took off one sack, he could 
go, say, one mile an hour; the removal of 
two sacks would increase his speed in the 
same proportion; that is, to two miles an 
hour; and so on. By measuring the speed 
of the horse, you could tell how many 
sacks had been removed from, or added 
to, his load, without having seen the sacks 
at all. 

“To make sure that I was not bein 
deceived by some quality in the oil, 
substituted drops of mercury for the oil 
drops. Being much heavier, they fell 
more rapidly. But when they were posi- 
tively electrified by the discharge Foni 
radium, I found that they behaved just 
as did the oil drops, each one acquiring 
a minimum speed, or twice, or three 
times, or four times that speed, and so on 
I repeated the experiment with drops of 
glycerin and got the same result. 

“This proved conclusively that the 
smallest invisible load which I was able 
to remove from the droplet was actually 
one electron, and that all electrons consist 
of exactly the same quantity of negative 
electricity. 

“In that way I was able to observe ac- 
curately and indubitably, for the first 
time in the history of science, the presence 
or absence of a single electron. 


“NJOW our information about the elec 

tron may be said to be fairly complete 
We have been able to pick them out from 
the atoms, one by one, and to measure the 
charge on each in the way I have just 
described to you. We have also measured 
the mass, or weight, of the negative elec- 
tron by shooting it, at a known velocity 
through a magnetic field of known 
strength, and noting how much the elec 
tron 1s bent aside. 

“These experiments have invariably 
demonstrated that every electron pos- 
sesses the same characteristics as does every 
other electron; that each electron is ex- 
traordinarily small; that only negative 
electrons are located in the outer regions 
of the atom, for they can be knocked off 
by the shock of a flying particle, jerked 
out by X-ray, or distilled off by heat; and 
that only negative charges thus come out— 
never positive ones.” 

“T can understand how you measured 
and weighed the electron,” I said; “but 
how did you get at the nucleus and deter- 
mine its size and characteristics?” 

“That has been done primarily by 
Sir Ernest Rutherford and by C. T. R. 
Wilson, in Cambridge, England. The 
latter’s method consisted in shooting the 
alpha rays of radium through a known 
quantity of air and photographing the 
tracks they made. 

“As I told you, the alpha rays are made 
up of positively electrified helium atoms 
(that 1s, helium atoms deprived of two 
electrons). The alpha particles, when 
weighed and measured, are found to be 
about eight thousand times as heavy as 
the electrons. 

“ Air, of course, is made up of a number 
of gases and water vapor. On a photo- 
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graphic plate the track through the air 
made by the alpha particle shows as a 
fine line. Most of the tracks are perfectly 
straight, indicating that the alpha parti- 
cle is not deflected by the flock of electrons 
through which it passes. Due to the great 
difference in weight, an electron would 
have little more effect on an alpha parti- 
cle than a fly on a rifle bullet. 

“ But as we follow the trails of the alpha 
particles through the atoms, we find that 
they do not continue in straight lines 
indefinitely. Sooner or later the alpha 
particle meets with a real obstruction, 
and is either thrown back on its path, or 
deflected off at a sharp angle. 

“In other words, there is something 
within the atom which is just as heavy 
as the alpha particle, and which refuses 
to allow it to pass. This obstruction is the 
nucleus. 

“By estimating the number of atoms 
the alpha ray penetrates before—on the 
average—it hits one of these obstructions, 
we get a pretty good idea of how much of 
the atom consists of free space and how 
much is occupied by something solid. By 
this means we can determine what por- 
tion of the volume of the atom is repre- 
sented by the nucleus. 

“The biggest nucleus ever measured has 
a diameter of less than one ten-thousandth 
of the diameter of the atom. The smallest, 
which is hydrogen, is only one one-hun- 
dred-thousandth. Comparatively, it makes 
our solar system look pretty crowded; for 
the sun is only about one hundred solar 
diameters away from the earth. If the 
earth were relatively as far from the sun 
as the electron is from the nucleus in the 
hydrogen atom, it would be a thousand 
times as distant as it now Is. 

“As a result of these measurements we 
know that the unoccupied space in the 
interior of the atom is a arpe & immense- 
ly greater than the unoccupied space in 
the solar system!” 


Don’t Get Worried 
—Get Busy! 
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know more by to-morrow night than I 
do to-day,” he exclaimed once, “I must 
surely be the prize boob!” 

One of the things, perhaps the most im- 
portant thing, Mr. Perry has learned is— 
how to live. 

It is not exactly a question of religion. 
Sitting in his chair, nervously alert, ut- 
tering an occasional aa A vigorous 
and expressive exclamation, short of 
stature and almost chubby of face, he is 
anything but ministerial in the impression 
he makes. But experience, wide reading, 
friendly contact with all sorts of people 
and situations, an inquiring mind with 
every window of it thrown wide open— 
these, in sixty-six years of intensive living, 
have given him an insight into what is 
right in this world and what is wrong; and 
he has lived by that knowledge. That is 
his achievement. 

“ My idea of what makes life worth while 
didn’t come out of books, though I have read 
a lot of them. I gotit by stubbing my toes on 
life and taking some hard cracks. I began 
getting my experience pretty early. ] was 
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Does that sound too good to be true ? If 
it does, then let me 
tell you what R. A. 
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chusetts has accom- 
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was working in a fac- 
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Generations of travelers in Europe have 
seen women washing clothes, like the woman 
in this illustration, on the banks of rivers. 
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Shall the river work— 


or shall you? 


Too many women, abroad, are 
still washing clothes like this. 


They go to the river. Our 
American rivers are being 


Back of every great 
step in woman’s pro- 
gress from a drudge 
to a free citizen has 
been some labor-sav- 
ing invention. Back 
of most inventions in 
electricity’s progress 
from a mystery to a 
utility has been there- 
searchof General Elec- 
tric Company scien- 
tists and engineers, 


trained tocome to us. Water- 
wheels drive electric genera- 
tors—thus water is supplied 
to your home, and electric 
current runs the washing 
machine which has banished 
so much toil. 
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born in the town of Richmond, in eastern 
Indiana, close to the Ohio line. My father 
served as a surgeon in the army during the 
Civil War. He lost his health in the service, 
and died in 1872 when I was fourteen 
years old. As a boy, before that, I did 
about what every ther boy in town did— 
got into all the deviltry and good times | 
could! 

“But my father left very little money 
There was the house in town and a ten 
acre farm. My mother sold the farm, bur 
it didn’t bring much. 

“So I went to work. It seemed the 
right thing to do. I carried papers a while 
Then I got a job as messenger boy in the 
office of the ee superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The night tele 

raph operator there was a man named 
aries He was a few years older thar 
I, and he offered to help me learn teleg 
raphy. He was a good man: he retired 
not so very long ago as one of the vice 
presidents of the railroad. ‘ 

“T was a young fellow full of pep and 
ginger, and {had that spark of abies 
that every young fellow has—or he’s hope 
less if he hasn’t got it! I used to go over 
to the telegraph office at night, when 
Turner was on the job, and he taught me, 
and pretty soon I could handle a key all 
right. I got a job and quit messengering.” 


DVANCING rapidly from one post to 
4 à another, Perry in 1881, at the age of 
twenty-three, was given a responsible posi- 
tion as district superintendent in charge 
of thirty-five or forty offices throughout 
the state of Indiana. He combined with 
this job another as local manager for the 
telephone company. 

Perry later on went to Indianapolis. 
where he was engaged in development 
work at the local branch of the General 
Electric Company. He continued on this 
until he went into his own business, in 
1888, operating a central station. At that 
time he was thirty years old. 

“D. W. Marmon and I,” Mr. Perry 
continued, ‘‘went into this new business 
as equal partners. Mr. Marmon was later 
the automobile man. I had very little 
money, but I had invested the little I did 
have in a forty-acre farm in the eastern 

art of the state. When we started the 
Lente: I put a four-thousand-dollar 
mortgage on that farm and turned the 
money into the business. That’s all I ever 
did put into it. Mr. Marmon put in as 
his share some boilers and other equipment 
he had. 

“The central station business was pretty 
new when we engaged in it. Electricity 
itself was new, you might say. The busi- 
ness had a great future, we believed—but 
we didn’t fool ourselves; we knew it was 
still mostly future. 

“We had one decided advantage as a 
result of locating in Indianapolis, because 
there was plenty of natural gas in the 
vicinity. The gas company men thought 
it would last forever; and they were glad 
to sell it to us cheap. So we put it under 


| our boilers to generate steam and make 


electricity. 

“The gas company got from seventy- 
five to one hundred and fifty dollars a 
month from us, and considered it a nice 
piece of ‘velvet.’ But it was ‘velvet’ for 
us too. If we’d had to use coal for fuel, 
even as cheap as coal was in those days, 
it would probably have cost us in the 
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neighborhood of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

“But our business was very, very small. 
There were months when our gross re- 
ceipts wouldn’t run over two hundred and 
fifty dollars. In those days a good many 
people weren’t educated to use electricity 
to light their homes and plants. Besides, 
the central station principle wasn’t gen- 
erally accepted yet. Many power users 
wanted their own plants. 

“Ifa man wouldn’t buy electricity from 
us, I offered to take the contract to in- 
stall a private plant for him. I built a 
lot of A gs too, and some years I made 
‘as high as fifty and sixty thousand dollars 
out of this contract business. 

“But it was the central station business 
that proved to be the one with the big 
future. The four thousand dollars I put 
into it grew and grew; and to-day the 
property of the company is worth, at 
present valuations, in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five million dollars. 

“How did we make it grow like that? 
Pil tell you: Just by putting the profits 
we earned right back into the business and 
letting them earn profits too! 

“T never took profits out of this business 
to put them into other enterprises. I sat 
on the lid right here. I felt that when 
yov’ reusing your own money, and watching 
it, you can make it earn more, a whole Zot 
more, than by giving it to somebody else 
to use and to watch for you. 

“In fact, I decided right from the start 
that I wasn’t going to engage in a single 
thing that would take my mind off this 
business. I’ve held to that. I’m a di- 
rector in a bank or two and have stock in 
a few companies; but none of that is any- 
thing I have to accept much responsibility 
for or give much thought to. I'm positive 
that one thing is all any man can attend to 
if he is to do it well. 

“It took some persistence and patience 
todo that. There were temptations to go 
into other things that looked sweet; and 
perhaps they might have been sweet. But 
that’s just the point: they might have 
been. i would have been a gamble —and 
a gamble where somebody else’s action 
would determine what happened to my 
money. 


“I NEVER wentinto speculations of that 
or any other kind. Thad my first and 
last of speculation when I was a young- 
ster, still a telegraph operator. 

“That was away back in 1877, when the 
Russians and the Turks were at war. This 
war caused a great demand for food stuffs, 
as wars usually do; and the demand came 
on the heels of a long period of depression 
in this country following the Civil War. 
The result was a big rise in the price of 
wheat. 

“Traders used to come to the telegraph 
office where I worked, to transmit their 
orders. I saw how they operated, figured 
how much money they must be making 
on their speculations, and decided to try a 
little speculating on my own hook. 

“I had almost no money, only a little 
I had saved out of my salary. I don’t sup- 
pose I had altogether more than seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars. With this I 
bought a little wheat on margin. But I 
wasn’t long satisfied with anything small. 
I pyramided my holdings until finally I 
was in it thick and heavy. 

“Wheat went above two dollars a 
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bushel that time, and I sold out at about 
the top of the market. My winnings 
amounted to something better than fifteen 
thousand dollars—and I had started with 
about one hundred dollars! It seemed 
too good to be true. 

“Soon after I had sold out, wheat de- 
clined. I was pretty sure it was only a 
temporary slump, so I decided it was a 
good time for me to get in the market 
again and make some more easy money 
by taking advantage of the rise I expected 
would come. I put in most of the fifteen 
thousand dollars and began pyramiding 
again. 

“But my guess was wrong this time. 
Something happened. Wheat didn’t rise. 
On the contrary, it kept going lower and 
lower, and pretty soon I was wiped out! 
All I had made went by-by, and I was 
back where I started, except for one thing 
I had cut my eye teeth on speculation, and 
I decided I was through with it for good 
and all. 

“Tt may be all right, I told myself, for 
a fellow to be kicked good and hard in the 
pants once. But he’s a poor boob if he in- 
vites it twice in the same place. I figured 
that speculation is a game you can ’t beat 
You win once in a while, if you’re lucky 
If you happen to be wise enough to take 
your winnings when you’ve got them, it 
might be all right. But you don’t. Hardly 
anybody does. Money that comes easily 
goes just as easily. 


“WELL, our central station business 
grewnicely, and after a year or so we 
became more ambitious. e had some 
competition in Indianapolis, for the Brush 
interests of Cleveland also had a plant in 
our city. We decided that one company 
could manage everything better than two. 
so we bought out our competitors. 

“That was in 1892; and it meant that 
we had to take on a very heavy financial 
obligation. We assumed bonds amounting 
to something like two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. But we thought hope- 
fully that we would work hard and pull 
through all right. 

“But we still had a few things to learn’ 
About this time a financial panic swept 
the whole country. Everybody was hard 
up for cash in 1893 and 1894; and a great 
many business firms failed. We simply 
had to hang on and sweat blood to meet 
our obligations as they came due. I never 
had worked so hard before,-and I never 
have since. 

“Very fortunately for us, I had ar- 
ranged, at the time we bought the Brush 
interest, to borrow such money as we 
would need to swing the transaction. l 
knew, when making the arrangement. 
that we wouldn’t need the money all ar 
once, so I had stipulated that we should 
have the right to renew the loan contract 
at the end of eighteen months. It was this 
arrangement that saved us. 

“When that siege was on, I concluded 
that if I had to be worn to a frazzle all 
the time, wondering where the necessary 
dollars were going to come from, the game 
wasn’t worth it. So I decided that, if we 
pulled through safely, I would arrange a 
reserve so that my own personal funds, if 
it came to that, could take care of every 
obligation the company might incur. 1 
never have deviated from that rule; and 
I don’t know of anything that could make 
for greater peace of mind. 
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| “One result is that I have never bor- 
rowed at the bank without collateral. 
Lots of times I didn’t really need to put 
up collateral. At times I probably could 
have gone to the bank and borrowed half 
a million dollars on my note, for this 
company, without a single scrap of paper 
besides. But I figured that, if I were a 
banker and somebody came to me to 
borrow, I’d jolly well ask for collateral; 
and I'd insist on getting it, too! 

“But, besides that, there’s a tremen- 
dous satisfaction in standing absolutely on 
your own. I've found that if you put 
yourself in the position of asking favors, 
pretty soon you've got a lot of favors on 
your conscience, and some time you've 

ot to repay them or feel guilty about it. 
’d rather have the other fellow obligated 
to me, if it’s necessary for anybody to be 
obligated. If he doesn’t pay me, all right. 
It’s off my chest, and on his. 


“T don’t mean that we haven’t taken on | 


obligations, just as any other business 
does, and have had to work like sixty to 
meet them. But I mean that after I got 
shaped round, I saw to it that I was al- 
ways so fixed that I could have met our 
needs out of my own funds if I had been 
obliged to do it. 

“There’s one fellow you can absolutely 
depend on in this world. That’s yourself. 
It’s bad business, having to be dependent 
on somebody else, and if he comes through, 
all right—but if he doesn’t, you go down 
with him. 

“We've made money. But there are 
lots of words in the language that mean 
more than money. One is progress. My 
mother was a oaker. She thought it 
wasn’t a good thing for people to have too 
much money—more than what they 
needed for the ordinary necessaries of life. 
Pm not sure but she was pretty nearly 
right. Money-grabbing doesn’t amount 
to much. We can’t take our wealth with 
us when we die. 
ably burn! 


BA hes thing that mattersisn’t how much 
money you pile up, but what you do 
while you go along—how much good you do 
in the world; what you add to human prog- 
ress. I regard myself as a sort of trustee. 
The biggest job I’ve got is to do what 
little I can in the big fight to help us all to 

rogress, to aid the human race to be a 


ittle further along when I die than it was | 


when I was born. 

_“Ifyou look back over the ages and study 
history and science, and see where we've 
come from, and what we are now, you've 

ot to have a certain respect for human 

eings. The fact that we aren't just 
where our ancestors were ten thousand 
pears ago 1s due to what comes out of the 


ttle skull pan, right up here, in every | 


human being. The brain is the source of 
it all; and man’s brain is the cleverest 
piece of machinery God Almighty ever 
manufactured. j 

“I sometimes think of how much faster 
our progress might be if we could only 
take youngsters, when they reach fifteen 

‘or sixteen years of age, and graft onto 
their shoulders the heads of older people 
who've had all the hard knocks and have 
learned a little something. 

“But it won’t work! My boy and girl 
won’t learn very much by my mistakes. 
It seems to be the law of things that 
they've got to make all the old mistakes 


If we did, it would prob- | 
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“swallow” wire to any length, 


Jh ELORSHEIM SHOE 


CFLORSHEIM SHOES are 
the result of the most expe- 
rienced thought in fine shoe 
building, skilled workmanship 
and best materials —a prod- 
uct of unusual excellence. 
Most Styles — Ten Dollars 
The Savoy—M-138 


BOOKLET ‘STYLES OF THE TIMES” ON REQUEST 


Tue FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


PATENTS 222 


ton blank. 
Send sketch or model for personal opinion. CLARENCE 
A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 193-B Security 
Savings & Com‘! Bank Bldg., directly across st. from 
Patent Office, Washington, D.C 


We Teach 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 

Commercial Art Organization in the 

World offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 


and experimental theory. This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the Uniti 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
youabout us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
‘one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 15 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among our graduates. Write us. 


Write today for free in- 
struction book and Rec- 
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$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it 
all to my spare-time training with 
the International Correspondence 
Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some 
of the thousands of I. C. S. students 
telling of promotions or increases in 
salary as the rewards of spare-time 
study. 


What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let 
them slip by unimproved when you 
can easily make them mean so much? 
One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. 
will prepare you for the position you 


want in the work you like best. Yes, 
it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 
Mark and mail this coupon now! 


ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7500-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost er obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in tl 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 


Account (including C.P.A.) (J Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary Iligh School Subjects 
Spanish O French O Ulustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine S! Practice Conerete Bullder 
Rallroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Q Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy g ining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering Q Radio *[ Mathematics 


Street 
Address... 


City.. 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 


over again for themselves before they get 
sense pounded into them. It was that 
way with me. I suppose it always will be 
that way. Maybe it’s best. Bue when 
you think that we have to make these old 
mistakes over and over and over, genera- 
tion after generation, yet we do surely 
progress, it strikes me it’s rather mar- 
velous. Don’t you think so? 

“There’s one thing that absolutely 
blocks progress wherever it exists. That’s 
a know-it-all attitude. Of all the crimes 
in the calendar, I think criticizing the 
other fellow is about the worst, criticizing 
him, maybe, for doing something you do 
yourself and think is all right for you. The 
fellow who criticizes has the idea that he is 
about perfect himself. And when a fellow 
gets that idea, it’s time for him to grad- 
uate from this earth. His mind is closed. 

“T don’t know what’s in your mind. 
Therefore it’s up to me to assume that 
you're all right, and that what you’re 
thinking and planning and suggesting to 
me is all right, until you prove differently. 
People are honest. I’ve found that out. 
The number who will deliberately cheat 
you is so small that they don’t matter. 
Some people have hard luck and can’t 
do everything they promise. But they 
don’t want to fall down. You can bet 
your last dollar on that! The human race 
is decent and honorable, and it’s going 
ahead. We haven't any excuse for living, 
unless we help it to go ahead a little faster.” 


Three Reasons Why 
I Like The Ameri- 


can Magazine 


Prize Contest Announcement 


“F LIKE Tue American Macazine_ be- 

cause it knows so well my ordinary 
everyday needs,” a subscriber recently wrote. 
“Tr has three definite effects on me: it interests 
me, it inspires me, and it gives me a lot of 
valuable information. When I am feeling good, 
your magazine keeps me feeling that way, and 
when I sort of lose faith in life, it bucks me up. 
I suppose that you receive thousands of letters 
like chis—but I just couldn’t resist the impulse 
to add my tribute to the lot.” 

Tue American Macazinr has received, in- 
deed, thousands of enthusiastic letters from its 
readers; but only a comparatively few folks 
have attempted to condense their appreciation 
into a certain number of definite reasons, as has 
the writer of the letter quoted above. How 
would you like to try it? 

What three things about THE AMERICAN 
Macazine hit you hardest? What are the fea- 
tures you enjoy most? Why do they appeal to 
you? How do they help you? Read the present 
issue carefully, and confine your letter to its 
contents, if you care to; or give reasons that are 
based on the many issues you have read and 
remembered. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words, we offer the following prizes: $20, first 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


s2 B Aar miy Doors 
With Disappeari 25 
Glass I a Per Se 


Section 
On Approval~Direct to User 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors 
(sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same combina- 
tion, without doors, $10.75. Other styles in different 
grades and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL at 
a considerable saving TO YOU. 

Write for new catalog No. 6. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Science has finally solved the 

problem of removing r pleasantly 

without discomfort to the skin or 
complexion. This with NEET, a dainty 

cream. You merely spread it on and 

then rinse off with clear water. That's 

all: the hair will be gone and the skin left refresh- 
ingly cool, smooth and white! Old methods, the 
unwomanly razor and severe chemical preparations, 
have given way to this remarkable preparation 
which 1s already the accepted method of well- 
groomed women everywhere from New York to 
Money back ff it fails to please. 


Trial tube 10c b; 
HannibaiPhar.Co., 


poe i I ST: 


Big Prices Paid 
for Drawings 
„e _Well-trained commercial artists earn $50 
$75, $100, $150 a week, and sometimes even 
more. If you like to draw, develop your talent—learn 
the secrets that make your drawings worth real money 
well-trained artists are always at a premium. 


Learn at Home Quickly 


prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. Com- 
petition closes June 20th. Winning letters will 
appear in the September issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MaGazineE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any en- 
closures, cannot be returned; so you must make 
a copy of your contest letter and of any en- 
closures, if you want to preserve them. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with the 
contest must be sent under separate cover to 
the Editor of Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


The Federal ** Master’ ’ Course containg exclustre 
iexeons by leading illustrators and desiqeers 
Every step is clear and simple, no previous train 
ing needed. You will receive tndimidwal persons: 
criticism on your work. Write fer “YOUR 
FUTURE,’ a 56 page book telling every detail. 

and how to turn pour spare 
hoursir 


At rock-bottom prices you get the efficiency of sets 


costing three times as much, Users tell us that Miraco 
Radio frequency receivers pick up stations from coast 
to coast. Operate either on dry cella or storage bat- 
tery, Solid mahogany cabinets—finest workmanship 
throughout, Order direct or send for bulletin, 


Two tube outfit 
Four tube outfit 


DEALERS_ Write for proposition quickly—it’s a 
AGENTS ~ winner. 


THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
831 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


in stamps toda. 
book. Kindly state you? 
age and occupation, 
Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 
D 1406 Federal Schools Bids 
Minneapolis 
Minn. 
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The Man Who Sold _ 
You Your 


Vacuum Cleaner 


i] 
1 
5 1 
probably showed you the sturdy little a 
motor that runs around almost 2,000 į 
1 
{ 
| 
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times a minute and explained how the 
right kind of oil would keep it from 
wearing out too soon. 


. 
3-in-One | 

The High Quality Household Oil a 

is exactly right for your vacuum clean- 9 
er. Penetrates quickly. Oils perfectly. 
Won’t gum or dry out. f 


AASA A ASA ASA ASAA Pen ATATA 


1 
Every light mechanism will be ben- |} 
efited by regular oiling with 3-in-One 
—sewing machine, talking machine, 
washing machine motor; the baby’s 4 
go-cart and brother’s roller skates. 


RSA AAAS AAA LAA AA AAA LRA A A AAA A AAD 


At all good stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil 4 
Cans and in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz, 3 
bottles. RI 


FREE Generous sample and illustrated Dic- A 


tionary explaining allthe many uses 
for 3-in-One, Write for both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 LC. William St. New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N, J. and Montreal 
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Schilling Auto-Camp 
THE QUICK AND EASY WAY 


A perfect bed. Frame constructed of pressed steel, all 
Darts attached. Only Mattress Fabric with supporting 
elements and resting surface woven into one complete 
Unit. Not the canvas cot type but a real sagless spring 
mattress. CAN'T TANGLE OR KINK. W aterproof 
tent. Outfit set up or collapsed in 3 minutes. NO 
BEDS 10 TOTH NO STAKES TO DRIVE, Fur- 
Nish.d either set up with or detached from car. FROM 
FACTORY TO YOU 


Por 1924 Catalogue address Dept. A 
L. F. SCHILLING CO., Salem, O. 4 


Eleanor Robson’s 
Story is a Romance 


in Real Life 


(Continued from page 34) 


that career, I wanted to visit my mother, 
who then was playing with the Frawley 
stock company in San Francisco. 

“The journey, in itself, was a marvel- 
ous experience for a young girl. My hair 
was in a ‘pigtail’ down my back and my 
paint box was under my arm; for I was 
planning to transfer the entire coast of 
California to canvas! 

“But I don’t recall that I ever painted 
any of it. Almost immediately after I 
arrived in San Francisco, I became a 
member—a very insignificant member— 
of Mr. Frawley’s company. Not because 
I wanted to act, or because anyone thought 
I could act; but merely because my 
mother wanted to have me with her as 
much as possible. 

“Curiously enough, shy as I was, I 
hadn’t the least nervousness about those 
first appearances in public. That came 
later, when I had accepted acting as my 
real work, and realized how much de- 

ended on what I did. But at the 
inning, it was only an interlude. What 

did seemed of no consequence, even to 
myself. 

“Without any concern of this sort, I 
probably acted my little bits easily and 
naturally. Without thinking of making an 
impression, I made a good one. 

“Then came one of those curious chances 
of circumstances which fate sometimes 
brings about. Two months after I had 
reached San Francisco, the company left 
for its annual visit to Honolulu. On the 
very eve of its departure, Gladys Wallis, 
who played the ingénue parts, found that 
she could not go with the company. } So 
another actress was hurriedly engaged, 
and we started. 


“TRE Pacific certainly did not live up 
to its name on that voyage! It wasina 
most tempestuous mood; with the result 
that when we landed at Honolulu, our 
new ingénue had to be carried from the 
steamer to a hospital. I am a very poor 
sailor myself. But at seventeen one re- 
covers with amazing quickness from any- 
thing of that sort; and an hour after 
landing, I was quite as good as new. 

“Also, I was the only potential in- 
génue in sight! Mr. Frawley was facing a 
desperate situation. We were to give 
thirteen performances and were to present 
thirteen different plays! Some of the rôles 
which were to have been taken by the 
incapacitated actress were minor ones. 
But there were others of real importance. 
The part of Susan, for instance, in William 
Gillette’s ‘Held by the Enemy,’ consisted 
of no less than forty ‘sides,’ or pages of 
manuscript. 

“I did not know any of these parts. 
My experience in acting was almost as 
near zero as it possibly could have been. 
But there was no one else to fall back on— 
so I was thrust into the gap. 

“Those two weeks were the most hectic 
I have ever spent. I vibrated between the 
theatre—where I was rehearsing most of 
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Mennen’s works 
with any water 


"THE Mennen scientific staff has devel- 
oped three amazing principles that 
will contribute to your comfort every 
morning of your life. All three are com- 
bined in Mennen Shaving Cream. 


One discovery makes absolute beard- 
softening possible. Another is a remark- 
able skin tonic. The third is chemical 
effect on harsh water. 


Certain ingredients in Mennen Shaving 
Cream begin to soften hard water the in- 
stant the water unites with the cream in 
the form of lather. Mennen lather also 
neutralizes the harsh, irritating salts in 
alkaline waters. 


Now meh in every quarter of the globe, 
using any kind of water, can enjoy the 
full benefits of Mennen action on the 
beard and skin. 


Mennen chemists have achieved true 
dermutation. That is the scientific term 
for absolute beard-softening. It is a proc- 
ess that makes shaving supremely fast 
and completely comfortable. 

The lather of Mennen Shaving Cream 
causes each stiff, horny hair to become 
wholly soft and pliant. Hairs softened by 
the Mennen dermutation process offer no 
resistance, and instead of turning back the 
cutting edge of the razor, allow the blade 
to cut right through. 

Dermutation does not require heat or 
pressure—no hot towels and finger-rub- 
bing are necessary. 

Mennen Skin Specialists created Boro- 
glycerine, an ingredient contained in Men- 
nenShavingCream. It feedsandstimulates 
the facial tissues. By relaxing the pores, 
the skin is enabled to throw off hidden oily 
deposits. 

Try these unusual effects at our risk. 
Get a handy 35c tube or extra-economical 

oc tube at the drug store. Shave with 
Jennen’s seven times. If you haven't 
saved your time, trouble and temper, send 
the tube to us, and we'll refund its cost. 
If you prefer, write us for a free trial tube, 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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On with the Dance— 
Here’s Real Music! 


Why run out to a cabaret every time you 
want to dance? There’s many an evening’s 
fun right at home—provided there’s good 
music. And there’s always good music 
where there’s a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


you want to be a popular host, be ready 
with your Hohner at impromptu parties, after 
dinner dances and social gatherings. Produce 
your pocket orchestra, announce a good fox 
trot or one step, and surprise your guests 
with some real snappy harmony. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it 
tonight. 50c up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 174 
New York O 


AND EASY SALES. Every Owner 
buys Gold Initials for his auto. You 
arge $1.60, make $1.35. 
Write for particulars and free samples, 
East Orange, N. J. 


pig Moniy cana be oe MONEY 


daily casy. 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO., Dept. 252, 


The New 


Flower Fence 


Ten orders 


Serves Many Needs 


"THEY'RE so convenient. Simply 
push them in the ground by 
hand. They protect flower beds 
and shrubbery, make an excellent 
walk border, prevent cutting- 
across the grass and make hedges 
or other inclosures chicken-tight 


Scrolls cannot pull out, because 
all wires are electrically welded at 
every contact point. The heavy 
wires, thoroughly galvanized, as- 
sure great durability. Attractive 
designs; made in different heights 


Booklet describing our full line of 
Lawn and Flower Fences sent free 
upon request. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL Co. 
761 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the time that I wasn’t playing—and the 
hotel, where my mother directed the 
making of my costumes. I ate, walked, 
almost slept, with the manuscript of my 
parts in my hand. And yet I have the 
most vivid mental pictures of that beauti- 
ful and wonderful island. 

“ Just think! Only two months outside 
the walls of a convent school! And in that 
time I had gone half around the world; 
had crossed a continent, and almost 
crossed an ocean, to a strange place of 
exotic beauty. I had seen all kinds of 
human beings—even alien races; and I 
was launched on a career I never had 
dreamed of choosing. 

“Even then, I had no idea of con- 
tinuing in that career. To me, it was still 
only an interlude. I was just a pawn in a 
game that was of no real concern to me. 
Being, as I thought, of no importance at 
all, I had no fear. My mother would 
stand in the wings, trembling with nerv- 
ousness, whenever I was on the stage. 
But I was as calm as if I really had been 
as inconspicuous as I felt. 

“The result was that I did very well; 
and when we returned to San Francisco 
Mr. Frawley kept me with the company 
as the ingénue instead of engaging a more 
experienced actress. We went up to 
British Columbia; then down the coast 
and through the Southwest, ending our 
season in New Orleans. From there my 
mother and I came back to New York; 
and we reached here just six months after 
I had left the convent! 

“In that short time, I had received a 
perfect avalanche of new impressions; had 
appeared before hundreds of audiences— 
and the mere thought of such a thing 
would have terrified me when I was in the 


convent. Strangest of all, I had involun- 
tarily adopted an entirely different work 
from the one I had planned. 


OR two or three years I continued to 

act in stock companies—Mr. Frawley’s, 
a Milwaukee company, and a very well- 
known one at Elitch’s Gardens, in Denver. 

“One of the most curious things in life 
is the way chance seems to control our 
future. For instance, when I was playing 
at Elitch’s Gardens, Augustus Thomas, 
who happened to be in Denver overnight, 
came to our evening performance. 

“He told me later that as he watched 
the play, he said to himself, ‘That young 
girl is worth keeping track of.’ 

SI happened to be the young girl he 
noticed,” said Miss Robson; “and the 
sequel to that chance episode came a year 
later, when Mr. Thomas gave me the 
leading rôle in his play ‘Arizona,’ one of 
the great successes of that period. 

“But this was not the only sequel to 
that evening which Mr. Thomas spent in 
Denver. About a year after I joined the | 
‘Arizona’ cast I was playing in New 
York, when a friend asked me if I knew 
any of the important theatrical managers. 
I declared that I would almost as readily 
walk into a lion’s cage as into the office of 
a strange manager. 

‘But you ought to meet them!’ she 
insisted. And, taking me by the hand, 
she led me forth to make the rounds. 

“Happily for me, she chose to begin 


| Alliance, Ohio 


with Mr. Tyler—and her threatened tour 
of introduction ended right there! For | 
Mr. Thomas had talked to him about 
me; and before L left Mr. Tyler’s office | 


KA WOODIE 


ITALIAN BRUYERE 


FOUR DOLLARS AND UP 


All late model: letel. 
F ished els, completely | y 


end no money — 
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nl machines i in be colors. detour direct-to-you casy pay- 
and 10 day free trial offer. Limited time, eo write 


Typewriter Exch., 166-168 W. Lake Street, Dept. 6-22, Chicaga 


Automatic Rapid Electric 


FIRELESS COO 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 


Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Kia, roa: ils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 

Needs n “hing. Shuts elec’ tricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wirt 
Write for FREE Home Science Coo! 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


Dept. 97 
Georgetown, Ont. 


‘SEAMLESS LONG-LASTING 
FLOORS 


The most serviceable floor you m lay in 


apartments, kitchens, bathrooma, fac tories açhooiasihastres 


No joints to collect dire- anooti Si 
inexpensive 


erlasbes 


erlashest 


Superior ingredients and Eyam 
tions for laying insure 
over old floc in new bale 
colors—red, 


Everlasbestes Flooring | Co. 
Dept. A, 95 North St. 


Eleanor Robson’s Story is a Romance in Real Life, by Mary B. MULLETT 


that day I had signed a five-year contract 
to appear under his management. 

Hf went out, walking on air. Chiefly 
because of that contract, but also not a 
little because I shouldn’t have to beard 
any more managers in their dens—not for 
five years, at any rate. 

“Tf I could have been sure they all 
would be like Mr. Tyler, I shouldn’t have 
minded meeting them. He gave me an 
opportunity to act in various successful 
plays. One of them,” she smiled, “is still 
successful— Romeo and Juliet.’ 

“When Mr. Tyler conceived the idea of 
having me appear as Juliet, I was in 
Texas having the mumps! There is noth- 
pe mòrs unromantic than that particular 
affliction; and yet, for a grown person, it 
is often quite serious. I was out of the 
cast for a while, but rejoined the company 
at New Orleans. 

“At that time, I never had seen ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ on the stage. But Mr. Tyler 
sent Eben Plympton, one of the most fa- 
mous Shakespearean readers, down to 
New Orleans; and during the two weeks 
the company played there, Mr. Plympton 
helped me to study the rôle. hen I 
returned to New York, still more than 
half sick from my siege with the mumps, I 
had only twelve days for rehearsals before 
the play opened. 
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grateful for the 
clean white clasps - 
no metal-no pads/ 


IvoRIEs are light, airy, elastic 
all the way round. They have 
clean, white clasps—no pads— 
no metal to corrode and rot the 
fabric. They fit any leg. 
Notice the V-shaped weave in 
our new Wide Web Garter. This 
improvement makes it the soft- 
est, springiest garter you ever 
knew. Get Ivories at all men’s 
stores. Wide or standard web, 
single or double clasps. 25c up. 


“BUT experiences of that sort are simply 

part of the game in the theatre. It 1s 
really a very wonderful game, you know; 
it trains one in some splendid lessons— 
courage, concentration, resourcefulness. 
And it gives one an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to know something of human 
hearts. 

“For instance, two years later I played 
in ‘Merely Mary Ann,’ which Israel Zang- 
will dramatized from a story he had 
written. He showed me the story when I 
was visiting in London; and when I re- 
turned to New York I asked Mr. Tyler 
to read it. He immediately cabled Zang- 
will to begin the dramatization; and six 
weeks from that day the completed play 
was on the steamer, bound for New York. 
A little later it was produced and was 
really a phenomenal success. 

“The three years I played in ‘Merely 
Mary Ann,’ both in America and in 
London, gave me an experience I would 
not have missed for anything in the 
world. It was the story of a little Lon- 
don ‘slavey,’ or maid-of-all-work; a Cin- 
derella in real life, poor and wretched, so 
far as her surroundings were concerned; 
but carrying, through all the sordidness 
and apparent hopelessness of her environ- 
ment, a courageous and cheerful optimism 
that warmed the cold and lighted the 
dullness of life—not only for herself, but 
for others. 

“To play that rôle before hundreds of 
audiences was to learn a wonderful thing 
about human beings—their innate love 
of goodness and kindliness and courage. 
It mus be true that people’s hearts are 
sound and sweet at the core. If they 
were not, a play like ‘Merely Mary Ann’ 
would not have crowded the theatres for 
three years. Men and women would not 
have laughed and cried over it. They 
would not have written hundreds of 
letters to me, lifting the curtain on the 
dramas in their own lives. No! the play 
was a real divining rod, indicating the 
secret springs of human emotions. And 


Made by the 
IVORY GARTER 
\ COMPANY 

j New Orleans, La. 


The Morning After a Nightina 
Tent, Kampkook Proves a Real Pal 
With its simple everready convenience, 
yee can turn out breakfast in jig time. 

o fuel to gather; it burns motor gasoline. 
Its clear blue flame is as fast and clean as 
that of your kitchen range. A folding 
adjustable windshield makes it indepen- 
dent of weather. When you’re ready to 
travel, Kampkook folds like a suitcase with 
everything inside. 
Plan to take kitchen convenience with you 
on your vacation—get your Kampkook 
now. Catalog on request. 

$7.50 to $15.00 in U.S. 

Sporting goods dealers everywhere. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
836 Clark Street, Albert Lea, Minn. 


“A Pencil made 


for me!” 


“Tue lead is just the right 
softness, and it certainly 
does stand a lot of pres- 
sure without breaking. 
It’s just the kind of pencil 
I'd try to make if I were 
in the pencil business. 
Why, even its shape 
‘pleases the fingers,’ ” 


DIXON y 
“TI-CON-DER-OGA” | 


The Business Pencil | 


— DIXON y 4 

46 : y $ b 

TI-CON-DER:-0GA` 

The Business Pencil ` 
Write for Sample 

i Write direct to us if your 

dealer does not have Dixon 

“Ti-con-der-oga” Pencils -— 

enclose five cents—and we 

shall send you a full-length 

sample.y =. NS 
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Just What You Have 
Always Wanted 


Hereis a possession any woman would covet. A 
SUNBEAM Set—iron, cord and stand—all com- 
pactly housed in an indestructible steel case. 


Just the thing you’ve been waiting for. The 
iron itself is a delight to look at—contained 
in a Flemish blue enamel case with gleaming 
nickel bands, moisture-proof, tarnish-proof, 
amazingly handy. 


And the convenience of it! Iron, cord and 
stand—allkept together. Ready forinstantuse. 
Immediately replaceable, in the heat-proof 
case, without waiting for the iron to cool. 


The wonderful SUNBEAM Iron has all the 
late improvements. Year after year it will en- 
able you to do your ironing easier and quicker 
and better. Once you buy a SUNBEAM you 
will never need to purchase another iron, for 
it is practically everlasting, and it will always 
do wonderful ironing. 


In the SUNBEAM Set, at $8.50, you get the 
very best, kept at its best. Truly—THE IRON 


unbea 


THE IRON OF I. 


Buy it at your dealer’s or we will 
send it prepaid in the steel case. 
Send no money, merely pay the 
postman $8.50 on arrival, the 
same as at your dealer’s. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5548 ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO 
84 Years Making Quality Products Canadian Factory and Office: 349 w Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


We also make the “DOMESTIC” Electric Iron, known everywhere as “the best $5 iron made.” 
These irons will not burn out. 


—————— 


UN 
In every form 
of sport, 
Beeman'’s 
quiets and 


steadies the 


nerves —its 


THE NEW 


Beller 


SAFE-LOCK 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


WARDROBE trunk is a long-lasting 
investment. Select one which will 
give you the greatest satisfaction and 
the most advantages. A Belber com- 
bines every convenience of the finest 
wardrobe trunks—plus the exclusive 
Safe-Lock! Reasonably priced—$40 up. 
Write for our free booklet, “The Style 
in Wardrobe Trunks—and how to pack.” 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO, 


those springs were fresh and clear and 
pure. 

“In every experience in life, there 
must be something for us to learn. And 
the greatest thing | learned from my stage 
experience was this belief in the funda- 
mental goodness of human nature. 

“For instance, a year or two after play- 
ing in ‘Merely Mary Ann,’ I read a story 
called ‘The p of a To-morrow, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. It seemed to 
me that it could be made into a play; and 
I asked Mrs. Burnett if she wouldn’t try 
to dramatize it. 

“At first, she thought it couldn’t be 
done; but later she did do it, and I had 
another wonderful experience in the rôle 
of the young girl, Glad, who was the 
leading character in the play. Again it 
was a story of courage and optimism and 
beauty in the midst of drab and ugly 
surroundings. And again the response was 
instantaneous and certain. 


“THE letters that came to me while we 
were playing those two plays would 
have taken away my lastshred of pessimism, 
if Pd had any. They came from people 
in all conditions of life; but the most in- 
teresting thing about the ‘Merely Mary 
Ann’ letters was the fact that so many of 
them were from men. They were not 
peers) ones, so far as I was concerned, 
ut simply a response to the play itself. 

“A surprising thing about these letters 
was that almost every one of them quoted 
some lines of poetry, or enclosed a poem 
clipped from a magazine or a newspaper! 
The writers of the letters were of all 
ages and all classes. Some were business 
men—‘hard-headed’ business men, people 
call them. Others were from young men 
who probably wanted to be called hard- 
headed. Yet, underneath this shell of 
assumed hardness, there was something 
that made them respond to a play whose 
keynote was nothing more nor less than 
the age-old theme of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

“T never have got over the wonder of 
that revelation. f don't doubt,” she said 
with a smile, “that if we could search the 
pockets of any group of educated men 
anywhere—at least, in this country—we 
should find that most of them are carry- 
ing a piece of poetry around with them. 

“If it isn’t in their pocketbooks,” she 
added, more seriously, “it is in their 
minds—or in their hearts. For no one 
could play to hundreds of thousands of 
human beings, as I did, and not realize 
that practically every one of them has a 
bit of poetry in his or her make-up. By | 
poetry, I mean simply a feeling for some- 
thing that is beautiful. 

“As for optimism—which is simply 
courage, confidence, and belief in life— 
everybody responds to it, if it is sincere. 
The little girl in ‘The Dawn of a To- 
morrow’ was an invincible optimist, even 
in the sordid environment of the slums. It 
was the secret of her appeal to audiences.” 

That was the last play in which Eleanor 
Robson appeared before she left the stage 
to be married; and, curiously enough, the 
last line of the play—a line which she 
spoke—was: “I’m alive! I’m alive! And 
I’m going to be took care of!” It ha 
pened to apply to herself, for she aay 
was going “to be took care of.” 

When Eleanor Robson became Mrs. 
August Belmont she began a new chapter 
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in her life, a chapter whose keynote may 
Le called “service.” Even before she left 
the stage, she had tried to do what she 
could to help others; and among her 
friends were rich women who regarded 
their money and leisure not as a means of 
self-indulgence, but as something they 
could use to benefit those less fortunate 
than themselves. Now that she herself 
had both more money and more leisure 
than she had possessed before, Mrs. 
Belmont found new opportunities for 
service. 

Most of us do not realize that the wom- 
en of her type are in reality doing work 
which, if they did not do it, would go 
undone. You find their names on the 
boards of hospitals, charity organiza- 
tions, welfare committees. They not only 
give their money to these objects, but 
they give their time, strength, and ability. 
It is hard, wearing work. They are not 
compelled to do it by any necessity. It is 
a voluntary service—which is the greatest 
test there is of unselfish sincerity. 

It was in 1910 that Eleanor Robson 
became Mrs. Belmont. A few years 
before this, she had appeared in a play 
called “The Girl Who Wiss Everything.” 
She now became just such a character in 
real life: she had youth, beauty, wealth, 
position, happiness—everything! Yet she 
did not change her attitude toward living. 

Among the things she did in those first 
years after her marriage was to organize 
the Educational Dramatic League. For 
six years she was its head, building it up 
to a membership of three hundred and 
eighty-four amateur clubs, scattered 
throughout the country. She was one of 
the founders of the Vacation Association 
for working girls. It is now the American 
Woman’s Association and has a record of 
splendid achievement. 


HEN the war came, she immediately 

began to work for the Allies. In 1918 
she was made assistant to our own Na- 
tional War Council, and was sent to France 
on an important mission. She is a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Committee 
of the American Red Cross, and a member 
of the Executive Committee of the New 
York County Chapter of the Red Cross. 

She is also a member of the Women’s 

Department of the National Civic Fed- 
eration; a member of the Board of the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor; and she is connected with 
other groups whose aim is service. 

ese are not mere empty titles. They 
stand fo countless days of hard work. 
Mrs. Belmont spoke of idleness being un- 
interesting. If the reverse is true, if a 
busy life is an interesting one, she has 
at least that compensation, for her life 
is certainly busy. 
_ There is something fascinating to me 
in people who have so much dynamic force 
that they work because they want to, not 
because they must. Mrs. Belmont is one 
of these dynamic people. For example, 
this play which she had written. She 
didn’t have to write it to earn money, or 
reputation. She is one of those rare per- 
sons who have what I call a “self-starter.” 

Last year, tired and worn after a 

strenuous Red Cross campaign, she went 
to Boston to visit her old friend, Miss Ada 
Dwyer, who lives with Amy Lowell, the 
poet. On the night of her arrival she 
said to Miss Lowell: 


The Majesty 
Of Fine Granite 


The splendor and charm 
of fine monuments are 
largely dependent upon 
the material from which 
they are cut. 


Rock of Ages, the peerless granite of Vermont, is smooth- 
grained and flawless. In polished finish it is radiant. It is 
handsome in hammered surface and has a natural gray color 


The selection in your own lifetime of a family memorial of 
Rock of Ages granite will be. an everlasting source of 


pride to you. 
Write for Booklet “A” 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 
Quarriers —Rock of Ages 
Montpelier, Vermont 


/ of Rock of Ages, if your 
request is made when plac- 
ing your order with your 


local memorial merchant. 


Request this. Certificate. 


A Certificate protecting you 
against inferior granites will 


any each memorial és : > 
SEOD pany e Quarries at Barre, Vermont” 


Do you know how good shoes are made? 


Do you know the difference between “filler” and “insole”? 
between “ply” and “one-piece soles”? between “skivings” and 
“first top leather”? 

A booklet, “Men Like to Say They Wear Them”, explainsthese 
things and also shows why paying a bit more for Nettletons 
means 100% more in wear...and looks. Write for yourcopy today. 
A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y.. 

H. W. COOK, PRESIDENT 


E7 g Gentlemen's Fine Shoes, Exclusively, Since 1879 — ga 
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Your Friend 
For Life 
—this sturdy perfected brush 


HE bristles stay in.” This tradition 

of Rubberset Shaving Brushes is 
founded upon a great invention, the 
famous Rubberset Process. 

It means much to men. The purchase 
of a Rubberset Shaving Brush is like 
that of a fine watch. Men buy both for 
lifetime service. 

Year after year the fine, full bristles 
retain their suppleness, their correct 
massaging effect. Neither the hottest 
of water or the most constant use can 
loosen them. This is our unconditional 
guarantee. Remember it when you buy. 


Meh es ee i” 


The Rubberset Co., Newark, N. J. 


Seine 


I won the World's First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system many are ming 
expert penmen. Am placing my students a 


structors in commercial colleges. If you wish to be- 
come a better penman, write me. | will send you FREE 
= of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransom- 


rian Jou: 


E.W. RANSOM, 353K. C. Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MEDIATELY for free list of U 
able; free sample examinatic 
places of coming examinations 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


questions and sched 
your locality 


Dept. K-305 


i | $1600 to $2300 Your: r 


eek off—full pay. Com- 
sufficient. Write IM- 
ernment positions now obtain- 
ule showing 


Rochester, N. Y. 


George P. Welsh 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
416 West 13th St., New York City 
DEAR CHIEF: 
my spare or full time. 
l Name 
? Street Address 
City 


FOLLOW THE PATH 


OF PROSPERITY 


Grorce P. Wersa of Ohio did so when he de- 
cided to act as a Crowell representative. He is 
finding it very profitable and easy to secure 
subscriptions for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
Woman’s Home Companion, THE MENTOR, 
Coxuter’s, The National Weekly, and Farm 
AND FIRESIDE, earning substantial Crowell com- 
mission and bonuses. 

Hundreds of Staff Members like Mr. Welsh are 
making good. You can too. Office 
men, traveling men, stenographers, 
housewives—people in all walks of 
life—are adding $20 to $50 a month 


their spare time. Start to-day by 
mailing the coupon below. 


is. HIEF OF SUBSCRIPTION STAFF, Desk 54A 


P Jeuse send me information how I can become a Staff Member and earn good money in 


State 


SS SSS SLOTS SISSIES 


i 


to their regular incomes, utilizing 


“Im too tired to sleep. Haven’t you 

an exciting detective story I can read?” 

Miss Lowell led the way to her room 
and pointed to a row of shelves. 

here!” she said. “Those shelves are 

filled with detective stories.” And she 

selected half a dozen volumes, one of 
which had a bright red binding. 

“That was still another example of the 
curious way in which chance affects our 
lives,” Mrs. Belmont said to me. ‘‘ The 
red binding of that particular book caught 
my eye; and solely for that reason it was 
the volume I chose to read. Before I had 
finished it, I had conceived the idea of 
making a play out of it. I wrote to Miss 
Harriet Ford, and, together, we made the 


play.” 

Às I said before, this play, “In the 
Next Room,” was an instantaneous suc- 
cess; and again the name of Eleanor 
Robson appeared on theatre programs 
and in dramatic criticisms, to the great 
joy of her old admirers. 

It is all a part of an interesting and 
worth-while story; the story of a life that 
has always meant something to the world; 
of a human being who has always been 
doing and giving, not merely enjoying and 
receiving. After all, that is about the best 
thing that can be said of any of us; and 
perhaps it is the only verdict which all 
of us could earn, if we set ourselves to 
do it. 


Albert Rese Has 
Saved Nearly 800 


Lives 
(Continued from page 47) 


crossed off my list. They don’t count. 
Three of them were staged by a Brooklyn 
girl for the sole purpose of getting into the 
sponiehh Each time I brought her ashore 
she was apparently unconscious, and her 
imitation of a waterlogged bather coming 
back to life was a masterpiece of art. 
“There was the deep sigh and the first 
flutter of eyelids; then the slow, weary 
returning of her other faculties. She was 
a peach of an actress, all right! The second 
time I ‘rescued’ her, I felt somehow that 
her face was strangely familiar. A few 
days later when I brought her in and 
draped her out on the sand for the third 
time, my last doubt vanished. 

“‘Get up and go home,’ I ordered. ‘I’m 
getting darned tired of dragging you out 
of the water!’ 

“Her becoming pallor was wiped out by 
a blush. She hopped to her feet and skit- 

tered into the crowd. That was the last 
I ever saw of her. 

“Then there was another girl, a trained 
nurse in a nearby hospital, who used to 
help me in reviving bathers. She was not 
only a corking good swimmer but one of 
the few people who coupled a cool head 
with practical first-aid knowledge. During 
part of one season she helped me a lot in 
bringing around some serious cases. I 
liked her modesty and her efficiency, and 
we got to be pretty good friends. 

“But finally she grew tired of being an 
unimportant actor in these life-saving 
dramas and yearned for a spotlight rôle. 
While swimming in deep water late one 


_ — 
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afcernoon in midsummer, she whooped for 
help in the approved fashion. So I fetched 
her in and went through the motions of 
reviving her. I did nothing to embafrass 
her before the crowd; but later I told her 
bluntly that she was a much better nurse 
than ‘actress.’ She burst into tears and 
ran away. I was rather sorry I spoke to 
her, for I lost a friend and a first-class 
assistant at the same time.” 


“AT WHAT time of the day are you most 
42 likely to have to make rescues?” I 
asked. 

“Well, the ‘zero’ hour seems to be 
about thirty minutes after the change of 
tide. That’s when cross currents and ‘sea 
pusses’ are cutting up worst. However, a 
swimmer may be seized with cramp at any 
time while he is in the water. 

“When you say ‘cramp’ to most people, 
they usually think of cramps of the 
stomach. But there are about as many 
kinds of cramp as there are muscles in the 
body. Swimmers who stay too long in 
very cold water, and those who rush into 
the surf after violent exercise or after 
eating a heavy meal, furnish most of the 
victims. The most common cramp is 
probably the one that contracts the mus- 
cles of the calf of the leg and causes hard, 
painful knots to appear. Any other 
muscles may be affected, however. I re- 
member one instance when a cramp in 
his little finger put a husky two-hundred- 
pound man out of commission and forced 
him to yell for help.” 

“Who was the heaviest person you ever 
rescued?” I inquired. 

“A big butcher from Brooklyn, who 
weighed close to two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. He was strong as a black- 
smith, and gave me such a hard tussle 
that he had me under water most of the 
way in to shore. 

“The oldest man I ever saved was a 
retired New York doctor, about seventy, 
who had been partly crippled years before 
in a runaway. Although he could not 
swim, he had plunged into the heavy surf 
when his son, well out beyond the life 
lines, was seized with a cramp. 

“Combers half as high as a house had 
been whipped up in a stiff morning breeze. 
This inde things rather ticklish. It was 
hard for me to Seca which of the two to 
pick up first: the old man, who had 
quickly exhausted himself in battling the 
waves, or the son, knotted up with muscle 
cramp, fifty yards away. T finally com- 
promised by landing both together after a 
thirty-minute tussle. 

“The youngest person I ever brought in 
was the five-year-old son of a friend of 
mine. This little tot, after wading out 
to a sand bar, was carried into deep water 
by the undertow. Suddenly I saw him throw 
up his hands and disappear. That young- 
ster couldn’t swim, but he showed more 
courage than the average man does. When 
he came up a moment later he thrashed 
away without even peeping for help. 

“The fact that I had to rescue him hurt 
his pride terribly. When I got him ashore 
he snatched his cap up from the sand, 
hauled it down over his eyes and disap- 
peared without a word, as fast as his little 
legs would carry him. His father chased 
him back—but after he had stuttered out 
a word of thanks he scuttled off again. 

“The quickest and easiest rescue I ever 
made was one that took place two years 


tires. 


With the skill of an Indian 


N° ONE has ever surpassed the 

red man in building graceful 
canoes. “Old Town” master builders 
have kept the original Indian lines, 
but have made a stronger craft. 

It’s easy to paddle an “Old Town 
Canoe” skillfully. “Old Towns” re- 
spond instantly to every stroke of 
the blade. And “Old Town Canoes” 
are low in price. $64 up. From 
dealer or factory. 

The new 1924 catalog is beau- 

agaliy illustrated. It shows 

all models in full colors. Write 

for your free copy to-day. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
466 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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“The One Cigarette Sold the World Over” 


HE constant 
smoker finds 
in Melachrino 
Cigarettes a deli- 
cacy of flavor of 


which he never pa 
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YANKEE 


A NEW Inge 


rsoll 
The Improved YANKEE,$2 
re New Improved Yanxes 

is dependable, as always, 
but in addition it is a very hand- 
some watch—with new features 
of grace and beauty. 

It has the antique bow and 
crown, newhandsanddial,damas- 
keened back plate, itismoreclosely 
cased and in general it has the ap- 
pearance ofa higher priced watch. 


Models 82 to $10 
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“The Instrument of Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow” 


OSEPH SCHWARZ, eminent 
baritone of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Co., whose “glorious voice” 
and power of interpretation have 
made him one of the most interest- 
ing figures before the artistic world 
today, enthusiastically endorses the 
Kimball Piano. He says: “The 


Kimball entirely meets my require- KIMBALL 


Grand Pianos Music Rolls 

Upright Pianos Phonographs 

Player Pianos Pipe Organs 
Reproducing Pianos 


Epovarp DE Reszke, one of the 
greatest dramatic baritones of years 
past, expressed highest appreciation 
of the Kimball in saying: “I am ab- 


solutely satisfied in every respect.” 


Both artists of international renown 
unite the preference of past and 

resent in their admiration of the 
Kimball. 


Descriptive catalogs, also nearest 
dealer's address, sent you on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
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W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KA 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ment marked X: (J KIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 
O KIMBALL Grand Pianos O KIMBALL Phonographs 
O KIMBALL Upright Pianos O KIMBALL Player Pianos 
Factory and Executive Offices: 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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PATENTS ination. Booklet free. 


Highest references. Best results. Promptness assured. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer 


1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. | 644 G Street Washington, D. C. 


The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
et. Built by 
ot Ole Evinrude 


So Easy To Use 
Just Shake in Your Shoes 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for feet 
that ache and burn, for corns, bunions, 
blisters and calluses. 

You can walk or dance, play golf or 
tennis and not get tired or footsore if you 
use Allen’s Foot=Ease. 

Continuously used by the public for over 
30 years. 


Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 
8 H. P, motor made, He could 
as easily build the lightest 1 H.P. 
or 2 H. P. motor, But he knows 
that less than 3 H. P, is not 
enough for the speed you wantor 
the safety you have a right to ex- 


ect in rough waters, or with heavy 
oads, In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying. but one half more 
power and much more speed, 


“STARTS witha TOUCH” 
No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizing of 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
tilting propeller. Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. (2) 
Dept. .5, Milwaukee, Wis. 


It takes the friction from the shoe and 
gives rest and comfort to hot, tired, aching, 
swollen fect. 

For FREE trial package and a Foot=Fase Walking 
Doll, address 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, LE ROY, N. Y. 


ago. I swam out two hundred yards to 
aid a Newark, New Jersey, plumber who 
had rolled in on a Lon Beach excursion 
train an hour before. Hardly had I got 
hold of him when a huge breaker caught 
us up and swept us half way to shore. A 
second comber, right on its heels, heaved 
us high and dry on the beach.” 


HE rescue that was featured in the 

awarding to Rese of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor took place at Long Beach 
years ago. Swimming far out into a rough 
sea to save a young man from Brooklyn, 
he fought his way back to a sand bar with 
his unconscious burden. Just as he was 
staggering up the bar, he was caught in 
the dreaded “sea puss’ —where an under- 
sea current, racing outward, met another 
strong current swirling parallel with the 
shore. Swept one hundred and fifty yards 
farther out to sea, he battled his way back 
to shore inch by inch. Fifty minutes of 
almost superhuman effort elapsed between 
the time he first plunged into the ocean 
and the moment when he placed gently 
on the sands, at the feet of a cheering 
crowd, the man whom he had literally 
dragged from the jaws of death. 

“Tn all these experiences I have seen 
human nature at its best and at its worst,” 
Rese told me. “I prefer, of course, to 
think of the former type. I recall, for 
instance, one afternoon when I swam out 
after two New York high-school girls, who 
were putting up a losing battle against the 
boiling surf. 

“The nearest girl was practically un- 
conscious when I reached her. As I caught 
her around the shoulder, her eyes flut- 
tered open, and she murmured: 

“‘Don’t mind me. Save Flora! She has 
a mother!’ 

“T held onto her and paddled toward 
the other girl, who was perfectly con- 
scious but almost insane with fright. She 
caught me around the neck with a strangle 
hold, and pulled all three of us under 
water several times before I finally man- 
aged to herd them back where I could 
touch bottom. 

“The average drowning person will 
make a wild clutch at whatever part of 
the rescuer’s body comes closest to him— 
whether it be hair, arm, ears, nose, or leg. 
If he can only grab the life-saver around 
the neck he seems to think that all his 
troubles will be ended. Of course, this 
merely puts them both in jeopardy. I’ve 
found that it’s most effective to talk with 
drowning folks, joke with them, make 
light of the danger, and ‘sell’ them con- 
fidence in my ability to bring them out. 
Half the battle lies in quieting that ter- 
rible panic. 

“Tve heard of rescuers striking a fear- 
crazed bather with the hope of ‘knocking 
him out.’ That’s something I would never 
think of doing. A hard blow might have a 
serious effect on him in his nervous, ex- 
hausted condition. Moreover, if someone 
on shore saw you strike a drowning man, 
and he didn’t pull through, you might be 
blamed for his death. I have broken many 
a grip, but I have only used what force 
was actually necessary. 

“The instinct of self-preservation and 
sheer will power keeps most people afloat 
and conscious until help arrives. Then 
they promptly collapse. I remember one 
Staten Island man, who had floated half 
a mile to sea on a large inflated rubber 
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fish. When he attempted to get back, he 
found that he couldn’t make any head- 
way. Immediately he lost his nerve and 
shouted for help. It was rather funny. 
As long as he held fast to the back of that 
fish he was as safe as he would have been 
in his own front parlor. Yet, as soon as I 


reached him, he turned livid and rolled | 


over, unconscious. I simply loaded him 


on its back again and paddled leisurely | 


to shore. He could have done the same 
thing himself if he had kept his head. 

“Women are more excitable than men 
and harder to calm. That is because they 
are likely to get hysterical. On the other 
hand, women have more pride, and they 
will wait longer before calling for help. 

“Most waterlogged people come around 
after fifteen minutes of artificial respi- 
ration methodsanda brisk massage. Some- 
times they do odd things when they 
recover consciousness. Two years ago 
last summer I pulled out a young chap 
from Philadelphia, who was pretty far 
gone. After a half-hour’s strenuous work 
on him, his eyes popped open. Imme- 
diately a wild look came into them, and 
he began to struggle and yell, ‘Save me! 
Save me! Don’t let me drown!’ In spite 
of our assurances he kept this up for so 
long that we began to fear he had gone 
out of his head. In the end, however, he 
got back to normal. 

“T should say that seventy per cent of 
the people I have saved from drowning 
walk away, often without a word, just as 
soon as they can get on their feet. Usually 
I never see them again. I used to think 
that this was terribly ungrateful, but I 
try to feel now that it’s not so much in- 

ratitude as a sense of shame at having to 
be rescued. Indeed, I might say that it’s 
rather an unusual experience to be even 
thanked for saving anyone’s life. Once in 
a while people offer me money, ranging in 
amounts from fifty cents to fifty dollars— 
but the thing happens so seldom that I’m 
always surprised. 


“(NN DIFFERENT occasions Fanny 
Brice, Lillian Lorraine, Will Rogers, 
ZenaKeefe, the Dolly Sisters, and other well- 
known theatrical people have staged ben- 
efits for the lifeguards here at Long Beach; 
and these have netted me many times as 
muchas lever received from the people I’ve 
saved. It’s not that I want or expect 
anything from them; but it seems sort 
of queer that they don’t even thank me. 
“Last year I rescued a young girl from 
sure death. Fifteen minutes later her 
father—a wealthy New Yorker who could 
write his check for ten thousand dollars 
more easily than I could write one for 
five—ambled down to the beach in search 
of the guard who had saved his daughter’s 
life. I was pointed out. He reached in 
his pocket, and drew out something which 
he slipped into my hand. Looking down, 
I saw a greasy one-dollar bill. I merely 
thanked him for his ‘generosity,’ and 
handed the dollar back. He seemed rather 
surprised, but he slipped it quickly in his 
pocket and walked away. 

“Again, I recall how a rich Pennsyl- 
vania woman offered me one hundred 
gold-tipped, monogrammed cigarettes for 
saving her life, after a fifteen-minute 
struggle with the surf. When I told her 
that I couldn’t take them, she asked me 
if I’d rather have a cigar. 

“But there’s no sense in talking about 
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things of this kind. And all people aren’t 
that way, of course. I like to think of one 
nineteen-year-old boy, whom I dragged 
out of the water at about twilight on 
a hot July day last year. He went to the 
hospital and escaped pneumonia by a 
hairbreadth. Ten days later, when the 
let him out, he tottered down to the beac 
and offered me ‘everything he had in the 
world.’ His possessions consisted of a few 
cigars and boxes of cigarettes; some odds 
and ends of clothing, and twenty-eight 
dollars in money. He pressed me so hard 
that I finally did take a cigar, to please 
him. But when I learned that he was 
working his way through college, and had 
just got a job for the summer, I offered 
to help him, instead. 

“ Another little thing that always makes 
me feel good inside is the annual Labor 
Day trip to Long Béach of a wealthy 
New York lawyer, who was one of the 
thirty people we got ashore in that awful 
mess that I described to you as my 
toughest experience. I reckon that he 
came nearer to death than any of the 
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OSC COTE “To keep cool,” said Rese, decisively. 
/ “Turn over and float. The human body 
PRODUCTIONS FOR rY ofS k is lighter than water, and almost anyone 


can float if he only thinks so. Throw your 
head back as far as possible, keep your 
mouth closed, and breathe through the 
nose. If you find it difficult to float while 
erfectly motionless, keep forcing your 
fanda, with the palms flat, down into the 
water. Some people ‘cup’ the palms and 
move the arms with the same motion one 
uses in rowing. But that is not wise. It 
has a tendency to push down the feet. 

“Take your time—try to save your 
strength—and remember that if you can 
manage to float, the waves will usually 
carry you ashore. The average man loses 
hia head and exhausts his energy imme- 
diately in a mad effort to make shore, 
instead of swimming quietly and using 
just enough force to keep afloat on his 

ack. 

“I have noticed that many swimmers 
have formed the dangerous habit of diving 
into comparatively shallow water. One 
of the most serious cases I ever had to deal 
with was that of a man who rushed down 
the beach and plunged headlong into two 
feet of water. He collapsed immediately 
and the waves swept over him. After we 
had worked over him for a full half-hour 
NEEN ALL outdoors challenges you to extra miles in he recovered consciousness; but he com- 

the open, you can slip into a pair of sport Bostonians plained that he had no feeling from his 
and take those extra miles “on your toes.” Bostonians for neck down. At the hospital it was dis- 
sport are shaped to your foot, with all the informal snap covered that he had snapped the fifth 
that today’s outdoor styles dictate. vertebra of his spine. He ea two weeks 
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| j strong and high, the force of the water is 

likely to dislocate the shoulder. I have 

been called upon to slip back into place 

dozens of shoulder bones dislocated in 
that way. 
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“Another bad practice is for bathers 
to catch hold of drifting objects, such as 
logs. It’s easy to swim far out beyond 
your depth with that kind of support but 
it is often very difficult to get back. A 
big wave may wrench your support away 
just when you need it most. 

“I remember the case of two young 

irls and a twenty-three-year-old Wood- 

Faren New York, boy, who got hold of 
a log and drifted with it for a mile. All 
three were drowned when a big wave 
washed the log away. 

“I believe that it’s best to learn to 
swim in a still-water pool rather than in 
the ocean, where currents are often treach- 
erous. When you take an ocean dip in a 
new place, it’s always wise to sk the 
lifeguard about the peculiar features of 
the currents and the bottom at that 
beach. 


by ONE queer trait of human nature is 

shown by the people who want to ap- 
pear wise and important at a time when a 
rescue is being made. Not one man out of 
ten really knows the principles of first aid. 

“Not bee ago a man remonstrated with 
me when I started my usual program of 
artificial respiration on a_half-drowned 
person. 

“*That’s not the thing to do,’ he pro- 
tested. ‘Let him alone and he’ll come 
around all right.’ 

“*T suppose you want him to lie there 
and die on the beach!’ I answered, rather 
savagely. 

«Nonsense? he snapped. ‘I’m a doc- 
tor, and I ought to know what I’m talking 
about.’ 

“Yes, I’m quite sure you ought to know 

’ e ’ 
what you're talking about,’ I remarked. 
‘It’s too bad that you don’t!’ 

“This was a little too much for him, 
and he went away. Later I found out that 
he was a furniture mover by trade. 

“Last year a woman stopping here at 
the Nassau Hotel insisted on giving a 
drink of cognac to an unconscious bather 
whom I had just carried out of the water. 
I refused to let her do it. The effect of 
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near-drowning and fright is to contract 
the throat muscles so much that only a KA 
little water seeps down, even though the 
bather has been submerged for a long 
period of time. That condition must be 
remedied before any liquids are given. 

“My first act on bringing a man out of 
the water is to hold him firmly by the 
waist, letting the head and hands hang 
down, and then press on his stomach to 
make the water run out. After that, I lay 
him face downward, with his head resting 
on his right arm, and press for a short 
time on the muscled cushion right above 
the hips. Then I roll him over on his 
back, and raise and lower his arms in a 
circular motion above his head, in imita- 
tion of natural respiration. This system 
almost always brings him around in 
fifteen or twenty minutes. After he has 
received a massage to start circulation, he 
is given a hot drink, rolled in a blanket, 
and sometimes put to bed to rest and 
recuperate.” 

“Where did you get your love for the 
water, anyway?” I asked. 

“ Back in Copenhagen, Denmark, where 
I was born,” replied Rese. “In that city, 
swimming is a compulsory part of edu- 
cation; but my father, who was a swimming 
expert himself, taught me how to handle 
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myself in water even before I went to 
school. At every opportunity, when I was 
a little kid, I used to go out to Ore Sound, 
the nearest bathing “place. And it was 
here that I made my first rescues. 


REMEMBER that when I was twelve 
years old I jumped in after a man-who 
had fallen off a pier into deep water. For 
some reason he stayed down, and I had to 
divetothebottomto get him. Iwasa little 
shaver and he was a full-sized man, but I 
finally towed him out into shallow water. 
“It seefhed that I was always SON 
when anything exciting was due to happe 
I saved so many of my schoolmates from 
drowning, at one time or another, that I 
got quite a reputation for rescue work. 

“One summer forenoon a chum of mine 
was struck on the head by another fellow 
who had dived into the water after him. 
When he didn’t come up, I plunged in 
where he had gone down. After getting 
to the bottom, I couldn’t find him. 

“ After a while, however, I remembered 
that a lattice frame ran down to the 
bottom from the base of the diving board 
we had been using. I swam in behind the 
lattice and found my chum there, still 
conscious and fighting desperately to get 
out. As I came up, he grabbed me around 
the neck, and started to choke me. 

“I had already been under water a 
long time, and this attack dazed me. My 
head and lungs seemed ready to split from 
suffocation; but finally I got him quieted 
and broke his strangle hold. Then forcing 
him ahead of me, I crawled back down to 
the edge of the lattice and shot up on the 
other side. By that time he was uncon- 
scious—but he pulled through all right. 

“When I was fifteen, I went on a three- 
years cruise with my uncle, who was 
skipper on a big steam freighter called the 
‘Cathe.’ We touched at almost every 
important pon in the world. It was 
interesting, but not terribly exciting after 
the novelty wore off.” 

“Didn’t you save any lives, then?” l 
asked. 

“A few,” grinned Rese. “In the harbor 
outside of Ceylon, for instance, I grabbed 
a Portuguese who had been knocked off a 
coal tender in a friendly scuffle. The tide 
was running about five miles an hour, 
faster than the ordinary swimmer can 
travel, and we were carried dead away 
from the boat. All I could do was to keep 
him afloat and drift with the current. 
After a half-hour we were picked up by a 
motor-boat and a quick run was made 
back to the ship. 


“ Returning to Denmark, I stuck around | 


for „a while, and then decided to visit 
America. My brother, who was already 
on this side, got me a job in an office here 
at Long Beach. There were two life- 
guards on the beach in those days, and it 
used to fascinate me to see them pull folks 
out of the water. Pretty soon I threw up 


my office job to become a lifeguard—and | 
I’ve been one ever since, with the excep- | 


tion of two years in the army during the 
World War.” 
“ Are you going to remain a lifeguard?” 
“I reckon.” Recs deep blue eyes 
looked quizzically out to sea. “ People tell 
me I could make more pay in the city. 
Probably I could. But if it’s a case of 


| choosing between saving money and sav- 


ing people—well, I think I’d rather trail | 


along with the second job!” 
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out of it. That’s why one man sells a farm 
in Iowa and buys another in Maryland, 
while the Maryland farmer goes, to New 
Hampshire for a change. A large percent- 
age of my business comes in just that way, 
And those men are not ‘rollin stones;’ 
they’re thrifty men, and they don’t lose 
by making the chan 

“Well, I came to New York and opened 
my office in this very building. That was 
twenty years ago. One small passenger 
elevator carried up all my belongings in 
one trip. I’ve been here ever since, and 
you can see what it amounts to now.” 

He waved his hand toward the busy, 
humming offices that lay outside his door. 
His organization occupies nearly the en- 
tire floor. 

“Last year,” he said, “we sold over five 
thousand farms. If that land were put 
into a belt half a mile wide, it would run 
from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Ore- 

on; then south to San Die o, California, 

ack east to Jacksonville, F Flo rida, and up 
north to Portland again. The turn-over 
was more than $20,000,000. We now have 
491 agencies in 30 states. This year we 
shall print and distribute 2,000,000 cata- 
logues. 

“Now, here’s something interesting: 
About half of the farms we sell are bought 
by city men! The other fifty per cent are 
bought by farmers who want to move. 
You may have heard that about fifty or 
sixty years ago there was a strong drift 
from the New England and Eastern farms 
toward the Middle West. Now the drift 
is the other way. Men are selling their 
high-priced prairie farms and buying the 
lower-priced land in the East.” 


“WHAT do people look for when they 
buy farms?” I asked. 

“That depends on the individual,” 
Strout replied. “If it’s a farmer who is 
seeking a new place, the first detail he 
looks at is the road. He wants his farm 
to be on a good, hard, smooth road, usable 
the year round, so he can get his crops to 
market with the least expense. 

“The next thing he looks at is the 
quality of the soil. aT that is satisfactory, 
he then examines the barns and out- 
buildings. Last of all, he looks the house 
over. 

“But a city man doesn’t pay much at- 
tention to the roads or the distance from 
town. He expects a farm to be in the 
country, and he doesn’t much care how 
far in the country it is. He pays little 
attention to the condition of the soil or 
of the outbuildings—but he goes over the 
house carefully. He wants water in the 
house, electric lights, and a good heating 
plant. In other words, he wants the same 
conveniences he has become accustomed 
to in town. 

“And there’s another thing that ap- 
peals to the city man. He pays a lot of 
attention to the situation of the house. 
He wants a view of a mountain, or a lake, 


| ora stream. He looks at the scenery! The 


It’s a cinch to get 
the sort of shoe you want— 

Just step into the Crawford dealer’s 
(he’s right near you) on your way 
downtown— 

Look at the line-up of Crawford 
Shoes, compare their style and qual- 
ity with others you know. 

Try on a pair or two and trot about 
a bit. 

You won’t have a single objection 
left—Crawford Shoes are too well 
made, too good looking and too great 
values, for that. 

Really, men, it’s just about time 
you wised yourselves up on 


CHARLES A. EATON 
SHOE INDUSTRIES 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
© 1923 
ATENT “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
before disclosing inventions. Send 
model or sketch and description of inventions for exami- 
nation and instructions. No charge for above information. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 | Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


High Schoo! 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
gm complete High Batigol ran eccposnes prepared 
r e stu i rofessors—meets a 
requireme nts for Co and the lead- 
ported tra training. Let us give 


you the practical training you 


need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin, 
American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
H-A1, Chicago 


Write for our Guide Books & 


ing p prorat what your business 
fclinations may be, you can’t 
succeed without spe- 


+ and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
Architect 
Building Contractor 
Automobile Engineer 


Lawyer 
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Takes Off41 Lbs 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far 
too stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Orleans, 
explains how she reduced with success: 


“I had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 lbs. Being a business woman | had no time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- 
cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial, didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week—so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


“Easiest Thing I Ever Did” 


“Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; J lost 634 lbs. 
that first week. Naturally, I went on with it. The 
second week I lost 8 lbs. more. 


“I didn’t do athing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs—I just got thin to music as the offer 
said I would. It was delightfully easy. Today, m 
bathroom scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!” 


Reduce without punishment: without any “reduced 
look!” Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial is 
really free. Coupon brings the full first lesson—record 
and all—without payment now or on delivery. 


WALLACE (364) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week's 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Learn Cartooning 


At Home—tin Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
many suocessful cartoonists of today 
earning from $50 to $200 and more 
aweek. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stamps for full information and chart 
to test your ability. Also state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL i% 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 4 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 
ublic life. Greater opportuni- 
les now than ever before. Be 
independent—bea leader. Lawyers 


earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time, Let us send re records and letters 


from LaSalle students admitted to the bar in various 
states. Degree of LL. B. conferred. Thousands of 
successful students enrolled. Low coat, casy terms. 
We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume Law Library. 
Get our valuable 120-page ‘‘Law Guide’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ books 


FREE. Send for them—NOW 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 633-L, Chicago 


Write quick for 

our remarkable offer. 

Learn NOW at home in spare 
time, by our new instruction 
method. Commercial Art, Cartooning, 
Illustrating, Designing. Delightful, 
fascinating work in big demand. 
$50.00 paid for one drawing. Hand- 
some book free explains everything. 
SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Washinton School of Art, Inc., Rm. 356, 1115-15th St, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


average farmer doesn’t give it much 
thought, merely as scenery. The ‘lay of 
the land’ doesn’t interest him unless it 
will affect his crops. 

“The farmer regards the farm as a 


producing plant. The city man looks on | 


it merely as a home, even if only for a part 
of the year. 

“But whether the buyer is a farmer or 
a city man, he likes to get as much as he 
can for his money. For this reason I 
always urge the seller to throw in as much 
personal property as possible: tools, live 
stock, vehicles, and household effects.” 

Strout paused and smiled. 

“The best salesman I ever had was a 
collie dog,” he remarked. “This dog be- 
longed on a farm that my agency was 
offering for sale. The owner wanted to 
dispose of all the tools and stock; and as 
he would have no place to keep the dog, 
he offered to let it go with the rest. 


“I advertised the place, along with a 4 


number of similar and equally desirable 
places in that locality; but, to my sur- 
prise, the farm with the collie dog brought 


ten times as many replies as any of the | 


others. When the place was sold I began 
to wonder how much influence the dog 
had on the sale. 

“To test it, I got another dog, put him 
on another farm and advertised it. The 
result was the same. The mention of a 
faithful, intelligent collie dog as part of 
the farm assets seemed to attract an un- 
usual amount of attention. I tried it a 
third time with the same result. 

“The reason the dog attracted attention 
was because he was a novelty in farm 
advertising. If I put a dog on every farm, 


the idea would become hackneyed, and | 


would attract no more attention than 
horses and cattle do. 


“VV HEN welista farm, wetry to findout 
if there isn’t some little thing the 
owner can throwin that will make the place 
unique. I had one village property on my 
list that seemed as if it would stay there 
indefinitely. I advertised it several times 
without result. Then I happened to notice 
a thriving cherry tree in the back yard. 
I mentioned this in the next advertise- 
ment. The cherry tree sold the place. 

“Sometimes it takes more than ocular 
demonstration to convince a person that 
a farm is worth having. One man had 
lived on a farm for many years as a tenant. 
Twice our agents sold it over his head. 
It had been offered to him, and he was 
able to buy it; but he always said he 
didn’t ik it was a good enough farm 
for him to put his money into. He had 
the average tenant’s point of view, you 
see. 

“After the second sale he began to 
think that there must be more to that 
farm than he had supposed, or people 
wouldn’t buy it so ‘enc Finally, he 
drove to town and made us an offer for 
it, which we accepted. To-day he thinks 
it is a better than average farm. 

“Small matters sometimes turn the 
scale in the sale of a farm. A man took 
his wife and little boy down to look at a 


place in Maryland that we had advertised. | 


After they had inspected the place they 
decided not to buy it. It was almost what 
they wanted, but not quite. 

“On the way back to town they stopped 
to take dinner with a man who owned a 


neighboring farm. This man had a son | 


We Pay the Freipht 


You can buy all the meate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prot- 
its on the lumber, mili- 
work, hardware, labor. 


Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
[and inside cellar entrances 
|Get free Aladdin Catalog 


4-Room 
ATADDIN 


Here’s your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself. Twomen can 
build it in a week. Our instruc- 
tions explain every step. Five 


r 
plans shown in ‘Aladdin catalog. 


| Large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, par three bedrooms, 
| clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch, Four 
[bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at same price. 


Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, colummed and 
W inset front entrance. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with 
complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to your 
station. Permanent Homes—NO’ PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 135. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAX,GITX; 


| Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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and sizes. Delivered free on approval ex- 
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jeaired. Possession an: 

$5 a Month irits onor liberal 

Monthly payment plan. Bicycles $21.50 and up. 

lamps, wheels, equipment at half us- 


ual prices. Write for marvelous new 
wonderful 30day trial offerand terms, 
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BE AN ARTIST 


WE CAN TEACH N, 
YOU DRAWING in 
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pr 


your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our abil- 


ity. Artists receive large salaries. 
5 Write Today for Art Year Book 
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Deaf Hear 


Instantly 


Latest scientific achievement—the 
Acousticon. Gives instant hearing 
to ta qaet: No waiting—no delay 
ut quick, tive, insta: as 
results. Don'tdoubt, Don't hesitate. 
Don’t give up hope. Just try it— 
that’s all we ask. So positive are 
we that you will be amazed and de- 
lighted with results that we will 
gladly send an Acousticon for 


Ten DaysFreeTrial 


Just send name and address. No deposit, No C. N 
obligation to purchase. Try it in your own Rome aon 
days entirely at our own risk and expense. Let resolts 
convince you. Write today. Tell others about this, _ 


Dictograph Products Corpo 
1301-X Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd st. ae 


Most Folks Seem to Yearn for a Place in the Country, by WARREN CHANDLER 


Cdd-a-reatt 


A splendid gift for a little girl's 
birthday, or any occasion. Start 
with a small strand, which is 
added toon all giftoccasions each 
year—until she has a necklace of 
genuine pearls. Your jeweler will 
supply you. 


Buy additional pearls for your 
Add-a-pearl necklace on this 
card. It guarantees perfection. 

Ask Your Jeweler 
The Add-a-Pearl Co., Chicago 
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Send for this Booklet 


dinmy the Forset maner api pone Hone, of 
ac m: y, ng’ oosevelt, 
Elbert Hubbard and others has written a book. 
let “Physical Fitness and the 
rey meee ho ioris fn keeping 
gralealiy, at should seve. a copy. 


and maili: he man who com- 
mands the big salary is physically At. f/ ~ 
Jimmy De Forest Physical Training System 
347 Madison Ave., Dept. 21, New York 


KEEP KITCHEN WALLS CLEAN—$2 


WITH ACME FILTERING FLUE 


ae nF Fits on Any Gas Cooking Range 

2 Destroys all greasy cooking 
fumes that soil walls and 
ceiling ; also reduces odors 
' from the oven. Anyone 
can attach it in a minute; 
no tools needed; just send 
impression of size and 


shape of oven-vent on a 


| piece of paper. Thousands 
of homes find this pat- 
ented attachment indis- 
pensable in the kitchen. 
Ask your dealer or it will 

be sent pre id for $2— 
money refunded if not satisfied in 10 days. 


Commercial Gas Appliance Co. 


313-315 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
Dealers: Write for sales territory. 


| tbr parh 


about the same age as the visitors’ little 
boy. The children finished first and went 
out to play. The parents talked a while 
after the meal, an 
up to leave. When they looked tor their 
small son, they saw him playing content- 
edly under a tree with the farmer’s child. 
The mother called him. 

“Looking up, the boy answered, ‘Oh, 
I don’t want to go! I’m having such a 


| good time!’ 


“The man looked at his wife. 

“‘He needs a good playmate,’ he said 
cautiously. She Rodded. 

““Let’s go back and look at that place 
again,’ suddenly decided her husband. 

“They bought the farm, so that their 


| boy could have a congenial playmate. 


j E RUN into some funny complica- 
tions, too,” Strout sangha: “T re- 
member a certain case in which truth was 
stranger than fiction. One of our agents 
down in Virginia advertised a very desir- 
able farm. Two buyers, aman and a woman 
who did not know each other, got on the 
train and went down there. Both were 
middle-aged and ‘sot in their ways.’ 
“As the agent showed them over the 
roperty, each secretly decided to buy it. 
ut with the object of frightening the 
other away, each of them disparaged 
everything in sight. The woman sniffed 


at the kitchen and said it wasn’t fit for | 


anyone to cook in. The man said that 


undoubtedly the roof would leak before | 


tall. They agreed that the barn wasn’t fit 
for anybody’s stock, and that the orchard 
was so far gone with blight that it would 


hardly be worth while to chop it down for | 


firewood. 

“The bewildered agent tried to combat 
these suggestions as well as he could. 
They were entirely untrue; and while a 


buyer often disparages a farm to bring | 


the price down, the agent never had heard 
a place so savagely attacked before. After 
a while he gave up and led them around 
in silence. 

“When they got back to town the man 
helped the woman out of the agent’s car 
with alacrity, and said: 

“*Well, I 's’pose you'll be going on.now. 
Terrible place, wasn’t it? And he turned 


to follow the agent into the office. But | 


the lady wasn’t to be put off so easily. 
“*T think I'll just step in for a minute,’ 
she said, compressing her lips into a hard, 
straight line. 
kind of overtook me.’ 


“As the thermometer was pointing stead- | 


ily to fifty-five, this statement seemed a 
little exaggerated, and the man gave her 
a suspicious look. 

e Just as you please, he said; ‘but if 

ou’ll excuse us, Pe got a little matter 
1 want to see this fellow about.’ And he 
took hold of the agent’s arm. 

“The lady planted herself squarely in 

““Hold on there!’ she ordered. ‘I want 
to know just one thing: Are you figgerin’ 
on buyin’ that farm?’ 

“Yes, I am” retorted the man, equall 
frank and uncompromising; ‘and, what's 
more, I got here first!’ 

“The idy whirled on the flinching farm 
agent. 

“‘How about that, young feller? she 
said aggressively. ‘You goin’ to put over 
a raw deal like that on a defenseless 
woman?’ 


then the visitors got | 


‘I feel as if the heat had | 


| 
“I Knew You’d 
| Make Good” 


i i ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 

ahead. But for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted 
because you had never trained yourself 
to do any one thing well. 

“But the minute you decided to study 
in your spare time I knew you’d make 
good. You seemed more ambitious—more 
cheerful—more confident of the future. 
I knew your employers couldn't help but 
notice the difference in your work. 

“Think what this last promotion means! 
More money—more comforts—more of 
everything worth while. Tom, those 

| hours you spent on that I. C. S. course 

were the best investment you ever made.” 

OW about you? Are you always going to work 

for a small salary? Are yos going to waste 

your natural ability all your life? Or are you going 

to get ahead in a big way? It all depends on what 
you do with your spare time. 
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thing, but it has been the means of bringing better 
jobs and bigger salaries to thousands of men. 
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tion, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 
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Nation-wide demand for men and 
women—Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Res- 
taurants. Past experience unnecessary. 
We train you by mail and help you get 
& position. Big pay—fine living—quick 
advancement—our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels everywhere. Write for Free 
Book—“Your Big Opportunit y.” 
LEWIS HOTEL NING SCHOOLS 

Washington, D.C 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
> if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 


let = explain, 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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The American Magazine 


Gives a place a substantial look 
—whether s'mple home, big estate, 
warehouse, office, yard, or farm 


improvement. 


Nothing about your ALPHA 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT VOCATION 


is your big problem. Are you in the right work for success? 
Stop guessing. Ask for [ree folder “Investing Yourself. 
Frederick Davis, Vocational Engineer, Box 922, Philadelphia. 


Far Superior to Cesspool 


A Kaustine Septic Tan's insta 
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Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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“‘Great Scott!’ said the agent. ‘You 
both got here on the same train, and 
went out to the farm in the. same auto- 
mobile. How can I tell who has the first 
claim on it? Why don’t you flip a coin?’ 

“This suggestion was Nae and the 
poor agent seemed in a fair way to lose a 
sale because his customers were over- 
eager to buy. But he had another card to 
play, and ħnally getting the man to one 
side he whispered that the adjoining farm 
might be had, and that it was, if anything, 
a little more desirable than the one over 
which they were scrapping. 

“The upshot of it was that the woman 
bought the disputed farm, and next day 
the man bought the adjoining one. 

“‘They’ll be fine neighbors!’ the agent 
laughed when he closed the second deal. 
‘Tl bet there will be a high fence between 
those farms in less than a month.’ 

“Five weeks went by, and then one day 
our agent looked up from his desk to see 
this same woman, accompanied by that 
same man, coming in the door. He was 
sure the row had come to a crisis. Yet he 
was puzzled, when he looked closer, to 
see a happy expression on the faces of his 
customers. 

“*] want you to sell my place,’ said the 
woman. 

“*What! After all the trouble you had 
in getting it?’ 

“‘Yes, she answered, ‘you see we— 
John, you tell him.’ 

“Well,” said the man, ‘it’s like this: 
We met a time or two to fuss it out, and 

ot sort of interested in each other. And 

eing as each of us was alone in the 
world, we decided to try double-teamin’. 
So we just got married last week!’” 


A Great Store That 
Was Started With 
$300—And an Idea 


(Continued from page 61) 


on. Hence, there is another reason for 
placing the articles that are in greatest 
demand where customers can buy ard 
pass on out without adding to the crowds 
in the rest of the store. 

However, near the main entrance one 
may see an elaborate display of silverware. 
This doesn’t mean that silverware is 
among the articles most sought, but the 
display adds to the attractiveness of the 
establishment. In general also, the best- 
looking sales girls may be found on the 
ground floor, where they may be useful 
not only for selling but as “scenery.” It 
would be a poorly managed store that 
would fail to have a comely girl dispensing 
beautifying preparations! 

Likewise, one may feel reasonably cer- 
tain of finding a beautiful voung woman 
behind the veil counter. Veils are nat- 
urally more salable when seen on a face 
easy to look at. 

Macy’s, for years, had their millinery 
department on the ground floor. As an 
experiment it was moved up-stairs. The 
hat sales began to increase for the sim- 
ple reason that there were fewer people 
there, and customers could try on hats 


A Great Store That Was Started With $300—And an Idea, by FrED C. KELLY 


more leisurely—and moreinconspicuously. 

This whole problem of crowds is one of 
striking a happy medium between too few 
people and too many. Either would keep 
customers away. One is reminded of the 
story of the chin-whiskered old man who 
walked up to a circus ticket wagon and 
asked for three tickets. 

“All sold out,” the ticket seller said. 

“You mean to say you ain’t got any 
seats left for this afternoon?” 

“That's the situation.” 

“Well,” declared the old man, “I call 
that derned poor management!” 


\VHILE it is easier to shop in a store 
that lacks a crowd, the customer is 
likely to feel that something may be wrong 
with the prices there or else there would be 
a crowd. But too big a swarm of humanity 
to battle through is almost certain to repel 
many shoppers. 

So uek for the crowd inside the store. 
As to the crowd on the street near the 
store, the enterprising merchant trying to 
attract the great middle class will say that 
this crowd can’t be too large. 

“I wish every big department store in 
New York could be within a block of me!” 
Mr. Straus declared. “Shoppers like to 
go from one store to another and compare 
prices. They can do this more easily 
when the stores are close together. Thus, 
stores help one another.” 

“Do you follow the principle,” I asked, 
“that the customer is always right?” 

“That is an appealing business slogan,” 
he replied. “And the customer usually 
ts right. But if, on the rare occasions that 
a customer is wrong, a store permitted 
itself to be imposed upon, by saying that 
he is right, then that store works a hard- 
ship on all the rest of its customers. If a 
woman returns a cloak that has been 
damaged and the store accepts it, the 
only way the store can make up that loss 
is to charge a little more for other cloaks. 
Of course a store should try to do the best 
it can forall its customers rather than for 
any one of them.” 

‘If a man just setting out in life came 
to you,” I said to Mr. Straus, “and asked 
for some rules that would help him estab- 
lish himself in a profitable undertaking, 
what would you say to him?” 

“There are echt rules,” he replied, 
“which I have found invaluable: 

“1. Have a policy. Know clearly what 
it is and stick to it. 

“2. Regard yourself as the agent of the 
people to whom you sell your goods or 
your knowledge. 

“3. Get the best location in town for 
your particular kind of business or pro- 
fession. If you can’t get that location at 
once, plan to get it later. 

“ 

4. 


en desk. 


Post 


e over-careful rather than under- 
careful of the truth of every statement in 
your advertising, and of every statement 
you make, in writing or verbally, about 
what you can and will do. 

“s. Know what your competitors are 
doing. Don’t guess about it. 

“6. Train your employees to grow with 
your business; let them know that pro- 
motions will be from the inside. 

“7. Have every employee realize that 
the safest way to assure permanent profits 
is to sacrifice temporary profits whenever 
it is necessary for maintaining a principle. 

“8. Make the good name of your busi- 
ness its greatest asset.” 
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“Work-Less” 
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ordinary wood. 


hair 


Approved by American 
Posture League. Ideal 
for Stenographers, Bill- 
ing Clerks, Linotype 
Operators—all who work 
at desks or machines. 
The “Postur” Chair 
holds the seated body 
comfortably in a natural, 
upright position with 
weight properly 
distributed and 
spine and pelvis 
supported by ad- 
Justable low back 
rest. No 
round shoul- 
ders. No 
Chair fatigue. 


No Paring—End Them 


Don't let the agony of corns destroy 
your comfort. Apply Blue-jay—and 
instantly the pain vanishes. Then 
the corn loosens and comes out. 
Does away with dangerous paring. 
Get Blue-jay at any drug store. 
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The Uhl Steel “Work- 

Less” Desk is hand- 

somely finished. Olive - 
green enamel over all 

wood parlis and steel; 

or maroon enamel with 

mahogany (or oak) 

stained wood parts. 


UHL Steel “Work-Less’ Desks 
~at New Low Prices! 


OOD looking—roomy yet very compact—and above all 
else, comfortable! That’s the trim, sturdy, long-wearing 
Uhl Steel Desk—for stenographers, billing clerks and for the 
“home office.” 
Positively the most satisfactory and efficient “work bench” in use in the 


modern office. i oe far less floor space and yet affords ample working 
surface at proper le vel—with a place for everything and everything inits place. 


ae 
is 
‘eon wide 


Comfort—Plus Efficiency 


STATIONERY compartment in plain sight 
and within easy reach. Plenty of room for 
all forms, letterheads, second sheets, envelopes, 
pencils, clips, etc. Most comfortable because 
operator can “‘sit right up to it.” Free and un- 
hampered foot and knee room. And the desk is 
so firmly built that there is never the slightest 
trace of “wobble” or vibration. 
When not in use the side leaves fold in—and 
roll cover protects machine and supplies from 
dust and meddling fingers. If desired, lighting 
arrangement can be furnished which throws 
perfect light directly over machine. 


Write for catalogp—and new low Prices! If your 
ler gmt furnish you with a 
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EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sosmal that 
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FREE BOOK OF FACTS Ẹyo'sining Shioman É 
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out the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


Act Today! 
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Mfg. Company 
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h “The Williams Cap 
is in the ring— 


TE big vote is going to Williams 
and the reason is clear. It has the 
one shaving cream cap that can’t get 
lost. And Williams offers you three 
definite improvements in shaving: 


—There’s that famous Williams 
lather; its closer texture holds the 
moisture in against the beard. 
Quicker softening results. 


It is made by shaving soap specialists 
—apure,natural-whitecream—nota 
bit of coloring matter in it. And the 
tube has the new Hinge-Cap! 


The J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn. The J. B. Wil- 
liams Co., (Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick 
St., Montreal. 


| —There’s a lubric quality in Wil- 
liams lather—actually a film between 
razor’s edge and your skin. Pulling 
and irritating friction are eliminated. 


| —There’s a soothing ingredient 
which leaves your face smooth and 


We’ve scored again! Aqua Velva is the 
new product—a scientific formula for use 
after shaving. Try it! For free trial bot- 
tle, write Dept. 46. 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 
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Human Nature as 


Seen by a Bootblack 


(Continued from page 65) 


water out of the gutter and it went all 
over his shoes and up onto his trousers. 
So before he started for home that night 
he came in to get his trousers brushed 
and a fourth shine for his shoes. 

“I had one customer that was in a sure- 
enough hurry, and no mistake. He was 
another lawyer; and he was sittin’ here as 
calm as you please, until a man from his 
office came in and whispered something to 
him. Then he got awful excited all of a 
sudden. He jumped down out o’ the chair 
and rushed out—with only one shoe pol- 
ished! The next day he came in, lookin’ 
as if he’d just found a million dollars. 

“Now you can shine that other shoe,’ 
he said. 

“He beamed all over and seemed as if 
he was just waitin’ for a chance to get 
something off his chest, so I says to him, 
‘You look as if you’d got some good 
news.’ 

“You said it!’ he comes back at me. 
Then he leans over and tells me, ‘It’s a 
boy! Yesterday afternoon! Doin’ fine!’ 

“That man had a good excuse for being 
in a hurry the day before; but most of em 
just mink they have. Itell you one kind 
that wants to get through quick: that’s 
the man whose shoes are so worn that he 
hates to have other customers see them. 
If he can, he’ll come in during a slack 
hour and take a chair at the end. A 
woman will do the same thing; especially 
if she’s wearing cotton stockings instead of 
silk ones. 

“ And, by the way, some men are just as 
proud of their fine silk socks as any girl 
is of her pretty stockings. When they sit 
down in the chair, they pull their trousers 
up several inches higher than there’s any 
need of doing; and if they’ve got trim 
ankles, they seem to want to show ’em. 


OMEN are a lot more particular 
about having their shoes polished 
than they used to be. Short skirts did that. 
“We used to keep steel clips, like men 
ut around their trousers when they were 
bievehes and with these we would fasten 
a woman’s skirts around her ankles, partly 
to protect her skirts and partly to save her 
from embarrassment. But for the past few 
years we ain’t had any use for ankle 
clips, believe me. 

“One day a business woman, a regular 
customer of mine, came in, wearing gray 
silk stockings and gray suede shoes. Just 
after she’d taken her place, one of my 
operators finished salishing the shoes of 
a man sitting in another chair close by. 
The man pai for his shine, got down, and 
went out into the corridor. A minute lat- 
er; the same man walked in and went back 
to the same chair. The bootblack looked 
at him in surprise. 

“Somebody stepped on my foot!” said 
the man. ‘Give me another shine—and 
make it a good one. Take your time.’ 

“If anybody stepped on that man’s 
foot,” laughed Caruso, “he must have done 
it himself” because I was watching him 
after he went out, and nobody was any- 
where near him. Mebbe he thought he 
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fooled us; but we all knew why he came 
back. The bootblack did ‘take his time’ 
to the job—but it was about the shortest 
time on record for shining a pair of shoes! 
The man had to go before the lady custo- 
mer was through. I apologized to her 
after he’d left, but she just laughed and 
said he ought to get a job as a bootblack 
himself. 

“*Mebbe that would cure him of his 
interest in gray silk stockings,’ she said. 
And I guess she was right. 

“(QNE day a man came in and, instead 
of taking a chair, asked for the pro- 
prietor. They sent him back here, and he 
said to me in a low tone, ‘I’m dead broke. 
I’ve got ten cents, but I need it for car 
fare. Will you give me a shine and take a 
chance that IIl pay you for it some time?’ 
“**Sure!’ I said, and told him where to 


“While the work was being done, I 
looked him over. His suit was pretty 
well worn, but it had been brushed and 
pressed. His shoes were in bad shape. I 
wondered why a man who had only ten 
cents would be determined to get a shine; 
so, before he went out, I asked him. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘I'll tell you. I’ve 
been an actor; but I didn’t succeed at it 
and I’ve quit. I’ve got a chance now to 
try being a bond salesman and I’m on my 
way to start in. I’m broke—but they'll 

ive me a drawifig account to-morrow. If 
Ts to work now, though, looking shabby 
and untidy, they won’t get over the idea 
I am untidy and careless about my ap- 
pearance. So I want to look the best I 
can.” That man had sense. 

“It was a month before this fellow 
came in again. He had on new clothes 
and new shoes that didn’t need a shine. 
He never mentioned the other call; but 
when he paid, he gave me the money for 
two shines and said, ‘I owe you a dime.’ 
I wish all the folks I trust for a shine 
would remember to pay me. Most of ’em 
do, but sometimes I have to remind ’em.” 

When I asked Caruso for some advice 
as to the care of shoes, he gave me very 
explicit directions about how to clean and 
po ish them; and, as a great many people 

nd it both convenient and economical to 
do their own shoe-shining, here are his 
instructions: 

Black shoes should first be washed with 
a cleaning liquid especially prepared for 
this purpose, rubbed with a brush, and 
then with a cotton rag. Next, the paste 
should be applied and well worked in with 
a brush. second application of paste 
should be given, followed by a final 
thorough brushing. The shine must be 
Gated with a canton flannel rag. 

In good weather, barring accident, a 
shine of this kind should last four days. 
If necessary, it can be freshened up each 
morning by the use of a brush, rag, or one 
of the little fleece-lined leathers sold for 
this purpose. 

Tan shoes should be washed with a 
specially prepared cleaning fluid, then 
washed with a sponge and wiped with a 
clean rag. After drying, tan shoes should 
be rubbed well with a brush and then 
lightly with a rag. A lotion cream (light, 
medium, or dark, as preferred) is then 
rubbed into the shoes with a rag, after 
which the shoes should be well brushed. 
Paste especially for brown shoes is then 
applied twice, a thorough brushing being 
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legal 

affairs. Whether you arein the selling end of your 
business, or the accounting, production, or financial 
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Is Seeing 
Believing? 


Mr. Fischler checked up 
on his eyes and was 
satisfied 


Most Edgeworth is sold by word of mouth 
—one happy smoker will pass the good 
word along to some less fortunate brother, 
and a new Edgeworth “fan” is born. 


Sometimes, however, the human voice 
plays no part in the spread of Edgeworth 
popularity. 

Witness Mr. Fischler’s letter: 


Wellsboro, Pa. 
Larus & Bro. Co.. 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Sirs: 


Last summer while on my vacation, which 
was spent on Pine Creek, one of the best 
fishing streams in Northern Pennsylvania, 
I noticed a lot of discarded Edgeworth 
tobacco cans. Especially were they notice- 
able near the good fishing holes. 


When I returned home I bought Edge- 
worth and learned the reason for all those 
empty packages. 


Yours, 
Peter Fischler 


Were much too busy filling the blue tins 
here in Richmond to be able to follow them 
to the four corners of the earth. 


It’s a curious fact, by the way, that 
sportsmen everywhere show a marked 
preference for Edgeworth. There’s some- 
thing in the blend that strikes a responsive 
chord among fisher- 
men and hunters, 
campers and hikers. 


Perhaps some read- 
er, himself a sports- 
man, can tell us why 
Mr. Fischler found so 
many Edgeworth tins 
“near the good fishing 
holes.” 


Be that as it 
~ may, “seeing is 
J believing” with 
us just as it was 
with Mr. Fisch- 
ler. Thousands of 
letters from pipe 
smokers are vis- 
ual proof to us 
thatin Edgeworth 
we are producing 
a tobacco that most men like. 


You may not find Edgeworth to your 
taste at all, but we think it probable that 
you will. Let’s try and find out! 


If you’ll write your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va., we’ll send you, 
postpaid, free samples of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready Rubbed. 

What follows is a matter between you 
and your pipe! 

If you care to write us the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, we 
shall very much appreciate your courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 

rus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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iven-after each application. The process 
or cleaning Cordovan shoes is the same as 
this, but different materials are used. 
Suede shoes must first be cleaned with 
a stiff brush to remove dirt. Next apply 
the cleaning fluid made by manufacturers 
for this purpose. Dry the shoes quickly 
with the use of a fan. When dry, colored 
owder to match the shoes is applied. 
hen they must be gone over with a stiff 
brush to remove the loose powder. 
Bronze shoes should first be washed 
lightly with a damp sponge. After the 
are well dried, the bronze 1s applied es 
a small brush and the shoes are dried with 
a machine or a fan. 


GATIN slippers of any color—red, black, 
white, or silver—must first be treated 
with the quick-cleaning fluid. The profes- 
sional bootblack then puts them on a soft 
cushion last. But if it is necessary to 
clean satin slippers in the home, they can 
be stuffed with tissue paper for the next 
operation. After they have been cleaned, 
heat a dry, clean cloth by holding it 
against a hot iron. Rub this cloth over 
the slippers, and it will bring out the 
sheen of the satin as fresh and glossy 
asnew. Do not apply the hot iron directly 
to the satin slipper itself. 

The quick-cleaning fluid I have men- 
tioned has been very useful in the develo 
ment of the bootblacking industry. k 
is recommended by manufacturers for 
satin shoes, muddy suede shoes, muddy 
elk sports shoes, very dirty tan shoes, and 
also for gloves, spats, and for taking 
grease spots out of clothing, and perspir- 
ation stains out of felt hats and hat 
bands. 

When too much paste accumulates on 
your black or tan shoes, you should have 
them washed by a bootblack. The charge 
for this is ten cents. The washing, how- 
ever, will not be necessary if you have 
your shoes scoured at proper intervals— 
about once in two months. In scouring 
shoes a bootblack uses a cleaning fluid 
and a scouring powder, with lots of 
muscular energy. This removes the dirt 
and previous layers of polish, cleaning out 
even the pores of the leather. After scour- 
ing, the shoes are shined again. The 
charge for this service is usually thirty- 
five cents, and it is especially worth while 
for the man who wears high-quality shoes. 

The following suggestions are the most 
necessary to remember if you want to 
keep your shoes in good shape and get 
the most out of them: 

Change from one pair to another fre- 
quently. Three pairs of shoes worn alter- 
nately will outlast the same number of 
pairs if each pair is worn continuously. 

Keep shoe trees in the shoes you are not 
wearing, or stuff them with soft paper. 
This tends to save them from cracking or 
“turning up.” 

Be sure that the dressing used on your 
shoes does not contain such substances as 
shellac, or oxalic acid, which may stiffen 
the leather or rot the stitching. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
reports that polishes which contain free 
acid or alkali are likely to injure leather. 

I talked recently with Mr. Joseph Nem- 
esis, who used to run a chain of bootblack 
parlors in New York. To-day he is a travel- 
ing representative of one of the largest 
manufacturers of shoe polishes. He has 
| traveled widely in all parts of the country, 


showing bootblacks the proper method of 
shining shoes. The other day Mr. 
Nemesis told me a lot of interesting facts 
that had come under his observation dur- 
ing his travels. 

“It seems to be generally believed 
throughout the country,” he said, “that 
the best shoe-shining is done in the 
Eastern cities. The reason why Eastern 
shines are better is that in the East we 
put the paste on thinner, with more ap- 
picedons and rub it in better with the 

rush. 

“The Western bootblack has the habit 
of shining a shoe with two brushes, one in 
each hand, and he can’t use the same 
force as the bootblack who uses one brush 
at a time. Bootblacks who use a stencil, 
a sort of barber’s brush with the hair cut 
short, for applying the paste are likely tc 
pile it on too thickly. In expert shoe 
shining you can’t get away from the use of 
the human hand. The warmth of the 
hand melts the wax and oils in the paste, 
so that it goes on thin and gives the best 
results. 

“In the West and South there are a 
on many shoe-shining stands where the 
ootblacks ‘play a tune’ with their pol- 
ishing rags when completing the shine 
Some of these places have phonographs 
running all day long, and an expert with 
the rag can keep time with the music. 
“New York, Washington, and Chica 

have the best shoe-shiming service. 
Washington, D.C., as in New York, a 
great many people visit the bootblack 
once a day. In Boston, the regular cus- 
tomer goes two or three times a week, 
while the rule for Chicago and Philadel- 
phia is once or twice a week. 

“The people of St. Louis, Cleveland, and 
Baltimore are especially keen about high- 
grade shines. For a town of its size there 
seems to be as much professional boot- 
blacking done in Des Moines, Iowa, as in 
any other city of the country. Shelton, 
Connecticut, with a population of about 
ten thousand, is the best small town I 
know of from the bootblack’s point of 
view. 


“THE most expensively equipped shine 
parlor on the American continent is in 
Washington, D.C. It has twenty chairs. 
The stand is made of oak and Tennessee 
marble, with Spanish leather furnishings. 
In all, the proprietor spent eighteen thou- 
sand dollars for his fittings. 

“The stands which give the greatest 
number of shines a day are in the Grand 
Central and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
terminals in New York. There are several 
in each terminal. The largest of these 
gives as many as fifteen hundred shines a 
day. Altogether, in the Grand Central 
Terminal, 7,000 persons are served every 
day, and in the Pennsylvania about 5,000. 

“The earnings of a bootblack depend a 
great deal upon his location. The best 
locations in New York outside of the two 
main terminals are the large office build- 
ings. An expert, hard-working boot- 
black can give ninety shines a day, if he 
can get the customers, but he won’t be 
able to do this in an eight-hour day. He'll 
have to work ten or twelve hours. The 
average bootblack in the East makes 
fifteen dollars a week, not including tips. 
In the West, he draws more in wages— 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars a week 
—but he gets little or nothing in tips, 
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When Her Boy 


Came Home 
(Continued from page 51) 


Elizabeth’s mind was in a turmoil. 
There was something about the grim reso- 
lution of Grace’s face and voice that told 
her that if her daughter-in-law went back 
to New York without Paul, there would 
never be a reconciliation between them. 
On the other hand, if she took Paul back 
with her—what of his mother? 

“He’s got to choose between us,” said 
Grace, answering that unspoken thought. 

“You mean,” Elizabeth demanded, 
making no effort to keep from her voice 
the indignation which she felt at the 
thought, “that you’d be willing to go— 
when you don’t know whether Paul is safe 
or not?” 

“Something,” agreed Grace, “may 
have happened to him.” The corners of 
her mouth curved into a scornful little 
smile that was, at the same time, sad. “I 
suppose as a model mother and a model 
wife, we ought to start out hunting for 
him. Perhaps it’s a nice game,” she said; 
“but I refuse to play it. And if he’s too 
much of a weakling to stand up to you in 
a temper, I refuse to be made to do it 
alone any longer.” 

Elizabeth, in her surprise, could only 
gasp, “You . . . knew?” 

Grace nodded. “‘He told me, before we 
were married. He said when you—well, 
when you put on what he called your 
great-lady air, he always ran away. He 
said, ‘If she’d scold me, I could stand it— 
or if she’d cry. But when she freezes up, 
and refuses to listen to anything you say— 
it—it—floors me.’” 

Elizabeth bridled. 

“I never punished him,” she said. 

And Grace, her dark eyes flashing, 
countered, ‘‘ What do you call what you've 
been doing yesterday and to-day?’ 

“You don’t understand,” Elizabeth 
said. She paused. It was hard to lay bare 
to this alien the depths of her love for her 
son. 

“We have always... cared . . . so much 
for each other,” she said at last, her voice 
breaking. “I have always tried to gov- 
ern him by love,” she finished. 

Grace’s eyes were slightly less hostile. 


fs ES,” she said, “you loved him—and 

helovesyou. He’stalked of youall the 
time, ever since we first met; seen every- 
thing through your eyes— Oh, what’s the 
use?” She broke off, turned away from 
the desk with a slight shrug of her slender 
shoulders, then turned back. 

“Look here,” she said. “You wouldn’t 
listen when Paul tried to tell you how we 
came to be married. You wouldn’t listen 
when / tried to. There’s been altogether 
too much left unsaid in this famiiy—al- 
ways.” 

“How do you mean?” Elizabeth asked. 

“That was the trouble,” Grace said. 
“He saw it all through your eyes. He said, 
‘Mother wouldn’t approve of a—weli, of 
just a sidewalk flirtation.’ I wanted him 
to write and tell you all about it—how we 
were both lonesome, and how, when we 
looked at each other, we knew we had to 
speak. We didn’t dare risk losing each 
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other. I said you’d see it wasn’t just a 
cheap flirtation. But he said, ‘No; you 
can’t tell Mother things like that. She 
won’t listen to anything she doesn’t want 
to hear!’ So he put off writing and put off 
writing; and when we were engaged he 
said, ‘She’ll never forgive me for not tell 
ing her before.’” 

“You are entirely mistaken,” Elizabeth 
said with dignity. “I am sure my boy har 
never been afraid to tell me anything.” 

“You think so?” Grace asked. 

“I am positive,” said Elizabeth. 

Grace hesitated. 


“Y DON’T want to be mean,” she said 
then, “or unfair. Oh,if you only knew 
how much I’ve tried to be fair! And how 
much I wanted you to love—like me! If 
you only knew how much I hoped you 
would! But that doesn’t matter—now 
Only, I want you to know why we were 
married without your knowing. It was 
for just that very reason—because he 
couldn’t face you—alone—and tell you he 
was engaged to a girl you had never heard 
of. So—he wanted me to come with him.’ 
So that was it! Elizabeth tried to tell 
herself that Grace’s version of it was im 
possible, but she could not. And the 
realization that her son had actually 
feared to come to her with the story of 
his engagement, and that he had sought 
a mediator in this strange woman, struck 
her with a sickening force. 

“I suppose you think I have behaved 
very badly,” the said. “If you do, I am 
sorry.” k was not a graceful apology, 
but the difficulty of its utterance gave it 
weight, and Grace accepted it magnani 
mously. 

“Oh, I don’t blame you,” she said. “Hh 
must be hard on mothers when their sons 
marry. And of course, I was in the chorus 
—even if I wasn’t there from choice. 1 
suppose any mother would have hated 
me.... 

Elizabeth thought, with sudden won- 
der, “Why, she 7s—fair!” And said, “] 
don’t hate you, child. So forget that 
foolish notion of going away, and take off 
your things again!” 

“You may not exactly hate me,” Grace 
said, “though you don’t like me. But 
don’t you see? It isn’t a question of you 
and me any longer. It’s just Paul and me 
now. If Paul can treat me like this, he 
doesn’t love me. And if Paul’s such a 
coward as this, I—well, I don’t think ] 
love him. And the quicker we face it the 
better.” 

“But surely you'll wait to see him?’ 
Elizabeth pleaded. 

“Tl be at the station until the trair 
goes,” Grace said wearily. “If you care 
to tell him so.” 

For some time after the door had 
closed behind her, Elizabeth sat, trying tc 
realize that her daughter-in-law had actu 


ally one 
‘Only a lovers’ quarrel,” she tried tt 
tell herself; but it was more than that. 
she knew. Added now to her mount 
ing anxiety over her son’s safety was the 
conviction that a break with herself or 
with Grace would follow his return. And, 
with it, more and more clearly, came the 
realization that this was her doing. 

For just an instant, Elizabeth knew a 
spasm of foolish relief. With Grace gone, 

aul would be her own again! 

But, even as the thought came, she 
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realized its fallacy. Paul had loved Grace 
—wisely or unwisely; and she knew Paul 
too a] fs hope that his love for her could 
ever change. No, Grace represented 
Paul’s one romance. If she left to-night, 
without him, he would remain an embit- 
tered, disillusioned, unhappy man, whose 
wretchedness no amount of love on her 
part could assuage. Here again, she could 
do nothing! She thought, pacing the floor 
in the light of a sudden salutary but bit- 
ter illumination of soul, ‘‘Why, it is their 
lives—Paul’s and Grace’s—that count. I 
am out of it.” 


(THE clock registered eleven when the 
doorbell rang, bringing Salina from the 
kitchen and Elizabeth from her nervous 
pacing of the living-room. 

Ezra Jones, the taxi-driver, stood on 
the threshold, presenting the resolutely 
cheerful appearance of a sympathetic 
bearer of bad news. 

“Now, listen, Mrs. Carlson, don’t you 
get scared,” he began reassuringly. “Ies 
nothin’ to Be alarmed about, and I picked 
up the doc on my way. They’re there in 
the taxi. I took a party out to Fleming’s 
Landing, and I come back the old mill 
road, past the boathouses. Well, there he 
was, pinned under the car. Been there 
"most all day, I guess—nobody comin’ 


“Paul!” Elizabeth gasped. She did not 
wait to hear the rest of that halting ex- 
planation. Brushing past the old man, she 
ran down the steps and the walk, followed 
by Salina. The taxi door opened as they 
came, and old Doctor Graves’s voice told 
them cheerfully, “As far as I can see, it’s 
nothing worse than a broken leg. Some 
poopie are just naturally born lucky!” 
And Paul’s, weakly echoing, “Yes, a— 
fool—for—luck!” 

‘They got him into the house and onto 
his bed, and the doctor began, tenderly, 
his investigation of the injured limb. 

Elizabeth, with her hand on her son’s 
damp forehead and her own nerves echo- 
ing his every wince of pain, bent to catch 
the word chat escaped his tightly com- 
pressed lips. Bent—and started back 
again as if she had been struck in the 
face. 

For, with his eyes restlessly searchin 
every corner of the room, ‘“‘Grace!” Pau 
had whispered. And just then came the 
sound of the church clock striking the 
half-hour. 

There was need for haste, and Elizabeth 
acted quickly. Ezra was just climbing 
into his driver’s seat when she ran down 
the walk toward him. 

“Tve got to get to the station before 
that midnight train goes,” she panted. 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“That train,” he drawled; “she’s been 
moved ahead twenty minutes. I wasn’t 
goin’ to try to make it—” 

“Oh, hurry!” Elizabeth begged him. 
“You've got to get there!” 

They seemed to crawl down the street. 
She pounded on the glass behind him with 
her tightly clenched hands, begging for 
speed, and Ezra, convinced at last that 
some real necessity underlay these strange 
actions, drove as he never had driven be- 
fore. 

The whistle of the New York train tore 
through the darkness as Elizabeth Carlson 
ran into the waiting-room, where a pale 
gitl in a black cape and red hat sat on 
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one of the benches—clutching a wet wad 
of handkerchief in one hand. 

Elizabeth, suddenly weak and trem- 
bling, dropped down beside her, thankful 
that there was no one else in the waiting- 
room to witness their meeting. 

“He’s—hurt,” she gasped. “The car— 
overturned. He’s—asking—for you!” 

Strange, how quickly all Grace’s rigidity 
and self-control left her! 

“Hurt?” she cried. 

Elizabeth felt a stirring of pity for her 
startled eyes. 

“Not very seriously,” she said. ‘Only 
a broken leg. But he wants you.” 

She had no need to stress that point 
Already Grace was hurrying toward the 
door, where the taxi waited for them, 
climbing into it, cowering there in a corner, 
crying penitently, “‘ Hurt—under the car} 
And all the time I thought—” 

“Hush!” Elizabeth said. 

In the glare of the headlight of the in- 
coming train, she found and clasped one of 
Grace’s cold hands as the taxi bore them 
down the street toward home. 

“Weve both of us acted pretty badly, 
I guess. But now we can start all over 
again. And this part of the night’s histo 
can be our own secret—Ezra won’t tel 
if I ask him not to... .” 

Grace pressed her hand in wordless 

ratitude, and Elizabeth thought, “No, 
Tdon't like her. But I don’t think I dislike 
her, any'more. And, after all, it’s her life, 
and Paul’s.” 
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fruits of his victory. Gravely, he dropped 
to the floor and sprawled himself about 
the front wheel of the kiddy car, hanging 
on despite repeated assaults and com- 
olete blocking progress. Vainly his con- 
queror strove to dislodge him or to push 
over him, and right lustily he raged in 
the inarticulate profanity of babyhood. 

Patiently, through ali discomfort, Buddy 
held his own, until Ted, wearied with his 
tutile efforts, and changeable in purpose, 
left the prize and rushed to another cor- 
ner, to seize a ball from an overly-meek 
member of the opposite sex. Buddy 
serenely resumed his perambulation, wad- 
dling toward Joey for the commendation 
he was sure to receive. 

“Attaboy!” observed the Demonstrator 
proudly, patting his head. “They can’t 


@ 
pull any of that rough stuff on you, can 
they? . .. Now—go get your blocks and 
ick out A.... Right-o! Now ran and 
brig me G.... Yep. Now, I want a red 
PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO block, old man—and a blue one. Not so 
FEK 
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bad for a two-year-old, hey?” 


Thus was Buddy put through his paces, 
completing a perfect record by correctly 
namıng a dog and a horse and a cat. 

“Ive tried to teach every kid in the 
nursery those same things, haven’t I, 
Miss Rose?” The nurse nodded, smiling. 


Clicquot Club “And Bud is the only one that can re 
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What a sweet, rich Cameron and the doctor had drifted 


e 
goodness! Cream it up i i t 
Tke coltes, Thats called off, talking in low tones almost drowned 
Black ‘Gow. by the noise of Ted’s altercation. 


“Plenty of good care,” Joe heard the 


member ’em.” 
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doctor saying in a brief respite of noise, 
“proper feeding and, above all, the out- 
of-door exercising that he can’t get here... 
fit as a fiddle in a few years.” 

Turning from the doctor, Cameron 

lanced at the flushed and angry Ted. 

Only one person in the nursery saw that 
lance. ks instant later, this observer 
alanced himself on his crutches beside 
Buddy and whispered to him eagerly. 

As he shook hands with the nurse, Cam- 
eron felt his leg clutched in no indeter- 
minate fashion. He gazed down into big 
eyes of serious demand. He patted the 
small hand and loosened the hold, only to 
find his fingers gripped fast and sure. 

“Up?” a friendly smile that trans- 
formed the little face beamed up at him. 
“Up—Dad—dee!” 

In an instant the baby was swung high 
to Cameron’s shoulder, and Cameron’s 
head nestled into the soft little body. A 
memory swept over him—a memory that 
choked his throat and misted his eyes. 

But Buddy, his first flash of joy over, 
sent an anxious glance across the room. 

“Attaboy?” fe articulated carefully 
with a rising inflection as he fixed his eyes 
upon Joe for the customary commenda- 
tion. That individual was frowning 
prodigiously, and Cameron, turning sud- 
denly suspicious, sheepishly swung the 
baby down and moved off with the doc- 
tor. 

“Thanks for the demonstration, Joe,” 
he observed dryly as he reached the door. 
“TIl be on the watch for a friend.” 

As the door closed after them Joe heard 
Ted’s name—and his eagerness faded into 
his customary stoical philosophy. Ted’s 
name seemed the knell of all his hopes. 

Fifteen minutes afterward, as he stood 
in Miss Peabody’s office between Cameron 
and the doctor, Joe knew all about it. 


R. CAMERON had decided, after all, 

to adopt Buddy instead of Ted! The 
room suddenly swam about the little cripple 
and he choked. His first access of insup- 
portable joy had reacted in a vast desola- 
tion such as he had never, even in his empty 
life, known. Buddy was going to have his 
chance—but the coming days loomed 
dark and drear. ... For two years Buddy 
had been his especial charge, his only real 
interest in life—and now! But— Oh, he 
was glad! 

“Fine! Great!” He found himself 
pumping Cameron’s hand with a half- 

ysterical enthusiasm. “You have picked 
a winner all-right! I knew they couldn’t 
fool you—first time I saw you! You'll be 
so poet of that kid some day you'll near- 
ly, bust!” 

Cameron gripped the thin little hand 
hard, and looked appealingly at Miss 
Peabody, who herself seemed bewildered. 

“Tell him,” she urged Cameron gently; 
but something had risen in his throat and 
he shook his head, smiling. 

_“I—I can’t,” he said, with a clearing of 
his throat. “Go ahead—it’s your job!” 

Miss Peabody arranged several letters 
on her desk before she spoke, and even 
then she was a little husky about it. 

“Mr. Cameron wants to take you home 
with him, Joe—so we won't have to send 
a special nurse with Buddy. You see— 
he 1s going to drive home. It’s only five 

urs—and—and you know more about 
Buddy than any nurse we have.” 

“D’ye mean it?” Joe was breathless 
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S° writes one of the leading physicians 
of New York City. Why? 


For this reason: The germs of conta- 
gious diseases enter the system through the 
mouth and nose. The bacteria which cause 
pyorrhea and gum infections of every sort 
develop and colonize in the mouth. 


It takes a powerful germicide to destroy 
these germs. Until the Great War 


known germicides of any strength were so 
caustic and poisonous that proper disin- 
fection of the mouth, nose and throat was 
impossible. This is no longer true. Zonite 
is the new form of antiseptic developed 
during the World War that saved hundreds 
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At a medical meeting just held 
in Chicago, a lecturer with an in- 
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nurses and physicians present to 
—ZONITE. 
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fore the graduating class of a 
leading dental college. The sub- 
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with joyous amazement. “Ride ’way 
through with you and Bud—in that 
peach of a car? Gosh!” 

Cameron nodded, and turning his back 
on them drummed on the window. 

“If you could loan me the money for 
the train back here, I’d work it out... . I 
could do a lot extra!” Joe was so eager 
that Miss Peabody suddenly felt herself 
incoherent. 

“That—won’t be necessary, Joe,” she 
told him. “It’s—that is—Mr. Cameron 
would like to keep you, too, if we can 
spare you here.” 

Joe turned white, and looked from one 
to the other. Cameron had recovered his 
poise and had become very businesslike: 

“You see, I’m going to carry cars as a 
side line from now on, and I’ve got te 
catch a demonstrator when he is young. 
I think you will qualify.” 

Joe flushed and grinned—and returned 
therewith to the commonplace. 

“WOU aren’t kidding me, are you?” 
There was a tension of suspense in the 
question. 

For answer Cameron gripped the hand 
flung out over the ite wo pairs of 
honest eyes gazed into each other, and 
were satisfied with what they found. 

““But—two of them! What will your 
wife say?” Miss Peabody was almost as 
bewildered as Joey himself, for in all her 

ears of institutional experience nothing 

ike this had ever happened. . . . Buddy, 
who, they had all agreed, stood no chance 
at all! And, even more inexplicable, crip- 
pled Joe, whom they had guarded for 
years against the inevitable “Poor little 
fellow!” of the tactless well-intentioned. ... 

“Of course, any time within the next 
six months you have the privilege of with- 
drawing your application and returning 
them, if Mrs. Cameron finds it too 
much—” 

“Ah—but there’s no fear of that! You 
don’t know my Jean. I—I didn’t myself 
until a minute ago when I was there 
thrumming on the window pane. It came 
to me—why she sent me to choose. She 
thought she knew what I wanted—strong 
and bonny, she said—masterful too!” He 
gave a short laugh, and a worried line ap- 

eared between Miss Peabody’s brows. 
Men were such children! 

“ But if she said that—and you return 
with Joe and Buddy—” 

In his eagerness to explain, the wonted 
burr roughened the voice of the man be- 
fore her. 

“ But Joe here is just the age our Sand 
would have been had he lived—and Bud- 
dy is like him as we knew him—so it will 
be like bringing our own back to her. 
Why, ma’am, you don’t suppose I would 
bring back to my panne a lad that would 
make her feel I’d been disappointed in my 
own?” 

Miss Peabody flushed a little as she re- 
called her thought that money might 
make up for the lack of “fineness” in 
Cameron. 


“HIS Most Valuable Contract Was 
One He Didn't Get” is an interview 
next month with a famous engineer. 
At the outset of his career he spoke 
well of a rival, thereby losing a big 
job but gaining some bigger friends. 
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shows, when the best laugh followed the 
elephant gag. I said to the ringmaster: 

“*Say, Mr. Ringmaster, what’s that 
big animal with the loose leather suit?’ 

“That animal, you fool, is an elephant,’ 
he answered. 

“*What’s the big thing he carries in 
front of him?’ 

“*Why that’s his trunk, of course.’ 

“*Then the little thing he carries be- 
hind must be his AR retorted. 

“It’s only when the crowd is packed to 
the ring banks, or I can work up close to 
a bunch of kids in the blue seats, that I 
can do any of my old talking stuf. But 
then I have lots of fun. 

“The kids like best the very simple 
stuff, like the missing finger in hi glove. 
I put on my white glove and either turn 
one flesh and blood finger down along my 
palm or put two into one finger of the 
glove. Then I have a terrible time findin 
that missing finger. The kids are tickled 

ink. You know why? Their mothers 
kive played just such a game with them— 
the game of the missing finger—when they 
were babies. 

“The kids like the old hoop stuff too. 
I get my leg through a hoop, try to pull 
it over my waist, find it caught between 
my legs, and pull, haul, and hustle in 
every way before I can untangle myself. 
The kids laugh because they love to see 
their beloved clown befuddled over a thing 
they can see through right away. 

“All kids, even crippled kids—and I’ve 
clowned for a quarter-million of them in 
my time—love the clown. They were 
born with it I guess, they and their fath- 
ers and their fathers’ fathers, for a hundred 
generations, probably. I loved the clown 
when I was a kid. All kids play circus. 
And there’s a new bunch of kids every 
year. That’s what keeps circuses going. 

“Next to a kid audience I like a woman 
audience. Women are quicker in response 
than men. They are more sympathetic 
and have a better sense of humor—clown 
humor, anyway. 


“TIHE surest fire for a combination kids 
and women’s audience is the butterfl 

pantomime. This is worked either wit 
a piece of paper looking like a butterfly 
tied to the end of a long string or buggy 
whip or on the end of a long stick held tn 
the clown’s mouth. In the first case, the 
clown is always on the point of catching 
the butterfly, but it is just where he 
doesn’t think it will be. In the other case, 
the clown tries to hit the butterfly with 
bladders, holding one bladder in each 
hand. Women love the beauty of a butter- 
fly; and turn any kid loose and he’ll chase 
butterflies if he can see any to chase. 

“They love the old hat-and-foot trick 
because it makes the clown seem so awk- 
ward. Every time the clown stoops down 
to pick up his peaked hat his foot kicks it 
out of his i 

“Men like something rougher. The 
chair and table trick goes with them, be- 
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One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of 
44 measured and con- 
trolled oven heats for 
any kind of oven cook- 
ing or baking 


A Gas Range 
that Makes 
Canning Easy 


URING the last five years, 
thousands of women who 
own gas ranges equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
have had wonderful success with 
the LorainOven Canning Process. 


Noexpensive apparatus—no large, heavy 
utensils filled with steaming water are 
required. Fruits are prepared in the 
usual manner and packed in ordinary 
glass jars to be setilised in the oven by 
dry heat. Exact temperatures are mea- 


sured and maintained by the 
LORAIN 
GULATOR 


OVEN HEAT 


This simple contrivance is built into 
the ovens of six famous makes of gas 
ranges. It has a notched Red Wheel 
which can be turned to indicate your 
choice of the oven temperatures, plainly 
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regulator automatically maintains the 
desired temperature until, when the pre- 
scribed time is up, you turn off the gas. 
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thing else that you cook in the oven 
will be cooked just right every time. 
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using Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges, sav- 
ing themselves hours of time daily, miles 
of steps yearly, and enough food and 
fuel during the long life of the range to 
pay for it many, many times. 


Call soon at any gas company office or 
upon any good dealer who sells stoves, 
and have someone demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of gas ranges equipped with 
the Red Wheel. 


A postcard request brings you a free 
copy of the Lorain Oven Canning Chart 
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cause it seems to have a little element of 
danger. I try to climb on a kitchen table, 
roll over it, tip it over, and let it fall on 
top of me. Finally I do get on the table 
and try to drag a chair onto it. After 
many catches and struggles I get the 
chair on top—then chair, table, and clown 
again fall in a heap. 

“The egg-in-the-hat trick, where the 
smashed egg flows over the clown’s face, 
seems to go well with men. It doesn’t 
go so well with me! Men like to see us 
soak each other with bladders. It reminds 
them of the boxing ring. So does my 
new burlesque boxing match with a kan- 
garoo. 

“We used to have a good deal of Ger- 
man comedy. Used to dress with big 
wooden shoes, light yellow wigs, and so 
on. That has been out of style since the 
war. The German sausage stunt still goes, 
however: the dog goes into the sausage 
machine and the sausage links come out— 
just as they have for three hundred years. 
Such comedy goes better in Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis than it does in 
Scandinavian Minnesota. 

“Down in Dixie I give them big bustles, 
‘ball the Jack’ for them, and am as rough 
as I can be. The darkies are natural-born 
laughers. 


“Ou West any kind of horse comedy 
goes. One of the clown stunts on the 
Sparks show is a horse eighteen feet high 
that walks around the hippodrome track 
on his hind feet. The Westerners are 
crazy about it. The real comedy or trick 
horse is also a sure-fire out West. So is 
the comedy mule. 

“T used to hate to clown in Wild West- 
ern towns. I don’t mind being a target 
for a laugh, but it’s no fun being a target 
for a bullet. But the old Wild West crowd 
has disappeared. 

“In Detroit: South Bend, or any big 
automobile town, the trick auto, which 
breaks down with much explosion, or tips 
up in front, or starts, stops, backs, and 
moves forward at word of command, goes 
big. It goes anywhere in fact, because 
everybody uses motor cars. 

“Some towns are good laughing towns, 
some are not. Paterson, New Jersey, is 
a peach of a laughing town. The folks 
from the silk mills will laugh at any clown 
stuf. That’s true of most factory towns. 
Boston is a good laughing town—staid, 
cultured old Beran, Not all laughs come 
from vacant minds! Appleton, Wisconsin, 
a little college town, 1s cold turkey to 
clown comedy. So is Dixon, Illinois. 

“The female impersonator who yells 
loudly for her missing “Johnnie boy” is 

retty sure fire, because every mother has 
(eat her son and every son has lost his 
mother sometime. 

“The clown with his trained pigs goes 
big in factory districts, and is a frost in 
rural districts. That’s because the factory 
hands think they are seeing a bit of real 
life. Farmers know better. 

“The old stunt of fireworks in a top 
hat, worn by a clown reading a paper and 
walking down the hippodrome track, takes 
all towners back to some Fourth-of-July 
experience. So they laugh. 

“I always watch the crowd for an Easy 
Laugher. Once I spot a real loud haw-haw 
boy, I work right to him. He’s my bell 
wether. Once i get him going, the flock 
follows. You'll find Easy Laughers in all 


walks in life. Line ’em up. It’s good 
business. 

“The laugh is very often on the clown. 
The clown business one season included 
the hatchet-in-the-back trick. One clown 
carried a big hatchet with long nails set 
in the cutting edge. After a dumb show 
argument between the hatchet-carrying 
clown and another Joey the hatchet was 
buried, apparently, in the back of the 
other Joe. However, he was all right, 
for he had a board on his back underneath 
his costume. One day I forgot the board! 
But I never forgot it again. 

“Tve downed all season for a circus— 
and walked home without any salary. 
Then I’ve worked all winter in a factory 
and gone out again the next spring with a 
circus. I’ve clowned with snow on the 
big top; in a cloudburst that flooded the 
rings, in a temperature of 105 degrees— 
and no breath of wind under the canvas. 
I’ve traveled a half-million miles on a 
circus train and thousands of miles as a 
clown in the circus parade. 

“TIm always studying out new ways to 
make folks laugh. I know that folks have 
to laugh to keep on living; and they’ll 
meet you more than half way, if the 
think you have a laugh to give them. X 
laugh—a clean laugh—is one of God’s 
blessings. I’ve helped make a lot of kids 
and their relatives happy, just as a lot of 
clowns made me happy once. Turn about 
is fair play. I believe in the golden rule. 

“And I get satisfaction from the fact 
that I didn’t always remain a First of 
May. Being a First of May is what you 
might call a state of mind. If a first- 
season clown is satisfied with imitating 
someone else, wearing sloppy costumes, 
being just good enough to get by without 
puting over anything original, he’ll be a 

irst of May, or worse, all his life. 

“T got to be a Producing Clown because 
I wanted to be at the top of the heap, and 
because I learned to understand the heart 
of a child. I have been lucky in origi- 
nating clown bits, but I have also been 
lucky in having a good wife. Mrs. Mardo 
and have been married many years. She 
can ride any horse that can be saddled, 
buckers excepted. Were always on the 
same show, except when we are in our 
winter home in Cleveland. She designs 
most of my costumes, and I try out most 
of my comedy stuff with her. 


“WHITH all the variety and all the fun 
I get out of clowning, it’s a little 
lonesome sometimes. I see thousands of 
folks every day; and I like them. But 
they do not see me. All they see is the 
clown make-up. Iam not allowed around 
the front door of a circus; and towners 
seldom visit Clown Alley or write to a 
clown, as they do to a stage actor. It is 
partly because, in the circus business, we 
are here to-day and gone to-morrow; and 
no towner knows where we have gone to, 
or cares. I wish I might get a letter from 
some towner, saying my stuff was good. 
That would help. 

“Applause is the only gauge of profes- 
sional success; and it’s hard, sometimes, 
to make the fun both ways, for the public 
and for myself. But I do it right along; 
and being a clown is not a bad way of 
putting your life out at interest. My job 
in life is to break the waits and bring the 
laughs; and I do it. A lot of fellows have 
done less.” 
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1 stiff body blow. 
“and 
you work hard, but, frankly, 
you're not interesting.” 


He gave me a gooc 


“You're honest,” he said, 


ning. 


say to another: “Who is 
that interesting man?” 


Says a prominent business man: 
I made more money last year 


than I made in the five years 

before. Yet I did not work 
any harder. Actually, I worked 
fewer hours and had much more 
time for golf, travel and enjoying 
my friends. 


“There is a mistaken idea, in 
many men’s minds, that hard 
work is all that is required for 
success. Horses do hard work 
and get nothing but their board. 
Day laborers do hard work and 
remain day laborers always. 
Clerks do hard work. Ninety- 
nine out ofa hundred stay clerks; 
the hundredth becomes an ex- 
ecutive, but not by work alone, 
by discovering a secret that the 
others could turn to their own 
advantage if they only would— 
but they don’t. 


“T believe I have a right to 
speak with authority about this, 
because I have proved every- 
thingI say by my ownexperience. 

have increased my earnings 
more by 15 minutes’ reading a 
day than I ever did by 8 hours’ 
work. 


“The secret is very simple. 


It was a wonderful eve- 


There is magic in 15 minutes a day—if you 
The secret is told 
in a free book; send for it today—now. 


know how to use them. 


I heard one man 


To think straight and talk inter- 


How fifteen minutes’ reading made me more 
money than eight hours’ work 


Leading country clubs choose 
their members with care. Many 
a prospective member fails to be 
tlected. Nobody wants to work 
or play with a dumb-bell 


Every well-informed man and 


estingly is easy—if you can spare woman should at least know 


even 15 minutes a day, and will 


something about this famous 


spend those 15 minutes in pleas- library. 


ant, profitable reading along 
lines recommended by Dr. 


Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 


“From his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching—forty years 
of it as President of Harvard 
University—Dr. Eliot chose a 
few books for the most famous 
library in the world; a library 
which I keep always close to my 
easy chair, and which is so ar- 
ranged with notes and reading 
courses that you can get from 
it—as I did—the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture 
and the interesting view- 
point which every uni- 
versity strives to give.” 


You will find below a 
coupon which will bring 
you a remarkable little 
free book that gives the 
plan, scopeand purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


` P. F. Collier & Son Company 


The free book tells how Dr. 
Eliot and his associates under- 
took to select the 418 great 
masterpieces that contain what 
he calls “the essentials of a 
liberal education,” and how he 
has so arranged it that even 15 
minutes a day are enough. 


“For me,” wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, “your 


little free book meant a big step 
forward in business and social 
life, and it showed me besides 
the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


You are cordially invited to 
have a copy of this useful and 
entertaining little book. It is 
free, will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation of any 
kind. Merely tear off the 
coupon and mail it today. 


416 W. 13th St., New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little ide book to the 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr: 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing 
planof reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard, 
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as you want,” replied Damon Crewe, “and 
do it in any way you choose—provided 
that it is done discreetly. In the mean- 
time I shall be honored if you will remain 
as a guest in my house for as long as 
you may be willing to stay.” 

Besant nodded. “Thank you, sir.” He 
asked abruptly, “How many persons in 
the house know that this money is gone?” 

“No one,” replied the banker, “except 
Mr. Cramp, you, and myself.” 

“And the person who took it,” added 
Besant. 

“Yes,” admitted his host, “that person 
must know. And now, if you will let 
Mr. Cramp show you the safe—” 


Wil Arthur Cramp as a guide 
Besant passed out of the bed- 
room and into the great upper hall. Near 
the head of the stairs, the attorney 
stopped him by a touch on his arm. 
Glancing cautiously up and down the 
corridor, he led the way into a small 
darkened room, where he closed the door 
and switched on a shaded lamp. 

In the soft white glow Besant looked 
around at what was obviously Damon 
Crewe’s private study and den. The 
furniture here was of a homelier, more 
substantial kind than that he had noted 
in the rest of the house. 

“Now here—’” began the attorney; but 
Besant held up his hand. 

“Where does that lead?” he interrupted, 
nodding to a door at the side of the room. 

The lawyer glanced toward it indiffer- 
ently. “That leads to Mr. Crewe’s dress- 
ing-room. Beyond that is his bedroom.” 

“Bhan quickly opened the door, 
glanced into the dressing-room, then 
nodded for*Cramp to continue. 

The lawyer turned at once to the safe, 
set into the wall, a primitive old-fashioned 
affair placed there probably thirty years 
before, when the house had been built. 
Cramp grasped the handle of the iron 
door, turned it easily, and the safe came 
open at once. 

“You see?” he whispered. 

Without answering, Besant stepped to 
the safe, closed it, and twirled the com- 
bination dials. He turned the handle, 
and again the door opened. Cramp had 
been perfectly correct. Do what he 
might, the safe would not lock. 

houghtfully Besant studied the inner 
side of the door, which contained the 
mechanism of the combination. It was 
lined with a single plate of sheet iron 
or steel, but the screws which held it 
in place were covered with undisturbed 
rust and their edges remained as true 
as on the day on which the safe had been 
built. The inner side of the door, at 
least, had not been touched. 

Besant closed the safe again and threw 
the bolt back and forth in various ways, 
first gently, then violently, then Bie es 
ally, with increasing force. There came 
to the palm of his hand a softly yielding 
and very suspicious feeling. Throwing 
open the door he turned to Cramp: 

“Do you think you could get me a long 
thin nail file with a very sharp point?” 

The lawyer picked up from the table 


a brass paper knife in the form of a 
dagger. “‘Wouldn’t this do?” 

esant shook his head. “No, a nail 
file is just what I want. If you haven't 
one, there is one in my luggage; but, if 
you don’t mind, I should like to keep 
working at this while you are gone. 
Perhaps you had better put out the 
light, if you are going to open the door.” 


WIILLINGLY enough Cramp turned 
out the light and went into the hall; 
but the instant that he had gone Besant 
swiftly dropped to his knees and picked 
up the brass paper knife which he had 
refused from Cramp. By sense of touch 
he ran the knife cautiously into the 
deep hole in the frame of the safe into 
which the bolt should properly have 
passed. At the base of the hole he found 
exactly what he had expected: very 
gently, taking pains not to tear it, he 
pried out of the hole a small, tight wad 
of soft, heavy paper. There was no 
time or light to examine it then and, 
slipping the paper hurriedly into his 
pocket, Besant resumed an_ elaborate 
pretense of turning back and forth the 
handle of the bolt and the combination. 

Cramp appeared almost immediately, 
carefully closed the door of the room, 
and turned on the light. He held out a 
nail file with an ivory handle. 

“Is this what you want?” he asked. 

“Excellent,” answered Besant. “Now, 
Mr. Cramp, I am going to show you an 
old safe-cracker’s trick. Only, this time, 
I am going to work it backward—to 
close a safe, not to open it. Leave the 
door of the safe still open, and please 
slowly turn the dials to the first letter 
of the combination.” 

There were two dials and two pointers 
on the lock and, rather stiffly, Cramp 
turned the larger dial to the letter ‘K.’ 
Immediately, Benne with a great show 
of careful precision, inserted the point 
of the nail fie under the edge of the dial 
and pried it slightly. 

“Now then,” he commanded, “‘the 
second letter.” 

mca whirled the small dial to the 
letter “R,” and then each pointer in 
turn to its proper letter. ach time 
Besant went through his same elaborate 
hocus-pocus with the nail file. 

“That all?” he asked, at last. 

“That’s all,” replied Cramp. 

Very carefully, Besant pretended to 
examine both sides of the door. He 
gently tapped the inner side with the 
palm of his hand as if to shake down the 
tumblers of the lock, worked the bolt 
slowly in and out, and then stood up in 
feigned triumph. 

“Now go ahead and close the safe,” 
he commanded. “I think it will lock.” 

Suspiciously, Cramp obeyed. He 
swung the door and turned the handle. 
With the wad of paper removed from its 
channel, the bolt, naturally, slid clear 
home and remained in place. All efforts 
to open the safe were now useless. The 
attorney looked at Besant in bewilder- 
ment. 

“How did you do it?” he exclaimed. 
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$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week! — And 
only a few years ago his weekly wage was 
less than $20. Didn't dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn’t 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—vwo? theoretically, 
mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Never 
in the history of business has the need for trained 
accountants been so great or the rewards so attract- 
ive. The files of LaSalle Extension University con- 
tain literally thousands of Ictters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled as the result of home-study training, Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,193 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the ‘‘raises’’ they 
had got as a result of their training, Zhe average 
increase per man was SP per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no 
“pull” or ‘‘luck;” they got their start by signing 
just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
plete information regarding the training you are 
interested in; also a copy of that inspiring book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” ‘Get this book,’ 
said a prominent Chicago executive,“even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.” We will send it free. 

Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is small 
and can be covered in easy monthly payments, if 
you so desire. The decision that you make this 
moment is important, Mail the coupon zow. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 633-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information rding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book,‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’ 


O Higher Accountan 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptroliers, Certi- 
Ged Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, ete. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If moreinterested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
O Modern Salesmanship [Modern Foremanship 
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Bkaw- Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
t DiBasiness English 


M: 
Olndustrial — Commercial Spanish 


O Modern Business Corre- Ù Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Besant laughed. “Oh, it’s just a little 
matter of adjustments.” 

“But could you open it again?” 

“Certainly,” replied Besant, and he 
spoke quite truthfully, for Cramp himself 
had just. taught him the Pa EDERE 
“But,” he added, “now that we both 
know it’s safely locked, let’s leave it so.” 

The attorney looked at his watch. 
“Mr. Besant, you’d be a dangerous man 
to have in an office. But there still 
remain a number of other important facts 
to tell you. Suppose I show you to 
your rooms.” 


CROSSING the hall, Cramp opened a 
door to a little sitting-room quaintly 
decorated with miniature tapestries and 
with antique Italian furniture in sizes 
exquisitely proportioned to the room. 
An open fire gleamed invitingly on the 
hearth. Beyond was a dressing-room, 
where Besant could see his own kit ba 

standing, unpacked, his brushes an 

razors already laid out in scrupulous 
order. Still farther beyond loomed an 
immense bedroom with a great canopied 
bed. As Cramp closed the door, Besant 
gazed around in admiration. 

“This is certainly regal.” 

The attorney smiled. “This,” he 
explained, “is what Connie calls ‘the 
royal suite,’ reserved for very important 
guests. It was at my suggestion that 
you were put in here, because—” he 
nodded toward the hallway—“‘because it 
is directly opposite that room with the 
safe.” 

Besant looked up and down the huge 
apartment, then turned to the lawyer 
with a troubled air. Try as he would, 
he could not rid himself of a strange 
sense of unreality, which grew with each 
passing minute. 

“Mr. Cramp,” he said slowly, “there 
is one main feature of this whole affair 
which my mind still refuses to accept. 
Although Mr. Crewe did not actually 
mention the name of Ruiz-Serrano, it 
was obvious enough what you both sus- 
pect. Do you mean to say that you 
actually believe that he has robbed that 
safe?” 

Under Besant’s searching gaze the 
attorney flushed. “It is a terrible thing 
to suspect,” he admitted; “yet facts are 
facts.” 

“But a man of his standing—” argued 
Besant. 

“What is his standing?’ asked the 
attorney quietly. “Nobody knows.” 

“Well, at any rate,” insisted Besant, 
“it doesn’t seem to me even faintly 
possible that a man who was scoundrel 
enough to do a thing of that kind could 

ass muster for even a day in a house 
ike this, much less win the confidence 
of Miss Crewe.” 

Cramp stopped him with a nod. “Just 
a minute, please. You seem to think 
that this suspicion against Serrano is 
something which has arisen at a moment’s 
notice. It is nothing of the kind. It is 
merely the culmination of a long series 
of events at which I hinted this morning. 
It is those previous facts which I mean 
to tell you now. Won’t you sit down?” 

Almost reluctantly Besant drew a 
chair to a little mosaic table before the 
fireplace, while Cramp sat opposite. 
From a pocket of his evening coat he 
drew out a long leather folder and from 


it tossed to the table a packet of letters 
fastened with a rubber band. 

“For a long time,” began the lawyer, 
“Mr. Crewe has been receiving very dis- 
agreeable letters from unknown sources. 
In fact, they began soon after his daugh- 
ter’s intimacy with Serrano became gener- 
ally known.’ 

“Are these the ones?” 

At the lawyer’s nod, Besant drew an 
envelope from the little packet. 

“That’s the first one,” commented 
Cramp. “At least, it’s the first that ] 
have in my possession.” 

Besant opened the letter and read it 
slowly. It was written in a painful, il- 
literate style on the cheapest of violet- 
ruled paper. It had no date or address 
at the top of the sheet. 


Mr. Crewe, der sir: I am told Francisce 
Ruiz-Serrano, violin player, going to mary 


your dauter. No let him do it. I warn you, 
afrend. Inorite Inglish good. I am Spanish 
woman. If you no beleve, ask him why he 


go way from Paris. Ask him who is Manuel 
Narvaez, who played in cafés in Montmartre? 
Ask him about La Luciernaga, the spanish 
dancer. He no like to answer. I warn you 
AMIGO. 


As Besant laid down the letter, Cramp 
looked at him almost with elation. 

“Well,” he asked, “what do you think 
of it?” 

Besant gazed thoughtfully at the letter 
as he fingered it idly. 

“I think,” he replied, “that it is a 
forgery, and a very poor one.” 

sS hy ?” demanded Cramp. 

Besant spread the letter flat on the 
table. “In the first place,” he said, ‘‘al- 
though it is written very badly, it is 
perfectly punctuated. That is pure absurd- 
ity. It was written by a well-educated 
person pretending to be illiterate. In the 
second place, although the writer says 
that she is a woman she signs herself as 
a man. ‘Amigo’ is masculine. That is a 
mistake that even the most ignorant 
Spanish peasant would never make.” 

The attorney looked up in surprise. 
“Do you speak Spanish?” he asked. 

“I can read it a little,’ answered 
Besant, “and I do know the rudiments 
of Latin and French. That letter was 
never written by a Spaniard.” 


AKING the other letters from the 
A packet, Besant ran through them hur- 
riedly. They were all of the same general 


type, signed in different ways. Some 
were well written and suavely polite, 
some almost abusive. All hinted at 


various things, which none of them exactly 
stated. The letters had been sent to 
almost all of Damon Crewe’s possible 
addresses, including Legget’s Easa 
and mailed from points all over the coun- 
try, from the Madison Square station 
in New York to a little town in California. 
Besant especially noted the latter. The 
name of the town was Las Hayas. 

Besant sorted out two or three of the 
envelopes and showed them to Cramp. 
“Now, look at this,? he commanded. 
“Here is a letter addressed to Mr. 
Crewe at the Federal Club on Forty- 
fourth Street. Do you suppose that any 
casual, ignorant foreigner would know 
enough about Mr. Crewe to do that?” 

“He might have taken pains to find out 
all Mr. Crewe’s addresses,” suggested 
Cramp. 
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“But much more likely,” thought 
Besant, ‘‘those letters were written by 
someone not very far from Damon Crewe’s 
own private circle; for, whoever it was, 
the writer was thoroughly familiar with 
the details of his personal life.” This, 
however, was a thought which he did not 
express. 

Cramp, for his part,-was looking down 
at the letters. “But still,” he persisted, 
“those names which are mentioned—that 


reference to Paris and the Spanish dancer... 


There must be something behind them. 
They must refer to something which 
Ruiz-Serrano would not want known. 
It must be true that the man has a past.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” agreed Besant, 
“the man has a past.” He smiled, and 
added. “It is equally obvious that 
someone or other is bitterly determined 
that he shall not marry Miss Cynthia 
Crewe.” 

“And succeeding,” retorted Cramp, 
“if that is the only view you take of it. 
You can understand that, with letters 
like these appearing every few weeks, 
Mr. Crewe could regard any association 
between his daughter and Ruiz-Serrano 
anly with the utmost repugnance.” 

ramp sorted out the letters and en- 
closed them again in their rubber band. 
“Would you like to keep these?” he 
asked. 

“I should, very much,” 
Besant. 


THE moment that Cramp, left the 


room Besant sat down: again at the 


answered 


table before the fire, but he did not study”. 


the packet of letters, which still lay in 
front of him. 
pocket the wad of paper which he had 
pried from the lock of the safe. Very 
carefully he smoothed it out on the table 
before him, looked first at one side and 
then at the other. The bit of paper was 
obviously a fragment torn from a letter, 
written on odd, foreign-looking stationery. 
It was covered closely, on both sides, 
with lines written in Spanish. 

In growing amazement Besant tried to 
pick out a rough translation, skipping, 
hastily, those words which were unfamiliar 
to him, but getting, easily enough, the 

eneral sense. Twice he read through the 
Feaprietit of letter and then sat back for 
sev ral minutes in thought. Suddenly he 
rose to his feet and began to search hastily 
around the room. It was only a scrap of 
waste paper that he sought, but in that 
immaculate apartment it was one thin 
he could not find. He turned to a carve 
corner-piece, where a number of old 
books were standing, and picked out the 
one apparently of the least value, a 
volume on horsemanship and saddlery. 
It was a shame, Besant meditated hu- 
morously, to begin his own visit by 
an act of vandalism, but there seemed 
to be no other way. He carefully tore 
a blank page from the back of the 
volume and rolled it into a wad exactly 
the size of that which he had taken from 
the safe. He put out the lights in his 
sitting-room, went to the door, and 
looked cautiously into the hall. 

The house, apparently, had_ been 
closed for the night. Quietly Besant 
slipped across the hall and into the little 
study on the other side, where he closed 
the door and turned on the light. To 
open the safe now, by the a N i 


Instead, he“took from his -` 


was a simple act, and into the hole 
where the bolt should pass Besant rammed 
the new wad of paper which he had pre- 
pared. Turning out the light he tried 
the safe several times. Each time it 
came open to his hand.. He smiled in 
the darkness and felt his way to the door. 
The safe now remained exactly as Cramp 
had found it, and as someone had in 
tended that it should remain. 

Returning to his own rooms, Besant 
lighted his pipe and at greater leisure 
began to go over again the fragment of 
letter which he had found in the lock of 
the safe. It began in the middle of a 
sentence and, omitting the words which 
he did not know, the translation was as 
follows: 


—believe that you had better keep away from 
Paris, in fact that we should all keep away for 
a few weeks. He thinks that Biarritz would 
be a good place for you to go. It is far away 
from the other places and .. . as there will be 
many rich Americans there during the season. 
Rich Americans are now the best. . . . Some of 
the English have money, but they are too 
frigid. It is possible that you will see some of 
our people at Biarritz, but you will not know 
them unless you ask for Narvaez. 2 

You will see that a famous dancer; of ou 
race is now in Paris and soon will make a 
South American tour: You will Jaugh‘at that 
We have no news from Belgium. -- If you need 
money you know where to send. “Good... 


PUTTING the fragment of: letter in 
his pocket, Besant, for a second time, 
examined the other letters which Cramp 
had given him. None of these letters 
were-in the same handwriting as the 
fragment which he had taken from the 
lock of the safe. He had not expected 
that they would be. It was something 
else which concerned him now—the letter 
written from the little town of Las Hayas, 
in California. Over that he lingered for 
some minutes, then bound it up with the 
rest. 

The heat of the fire had made the 
room uncomfortably warm, and going 
to one of the leaded windows he 
pushed it open and stood for a moment 
in the cool freshness of the night air. 

Besant returned to the table and sat 
down again, then quickly looked up 
From near at hand, almost within the 
grounds, he thought he heard the 
muffled sound of a motor. He listened 
a moment but the sound had ceased. 

No more, surely, could be done that 
night, and, going to the inner rooms, 
Besant began slowly to undress. He 
climbed into the great canopied bed, 
turned out the lights and tried to sleep, 
but the hangings over his head seemed 
to shut out the air like a wall. For 
nearly an hour he tossed restlessly and 
then drifted into a drowsing haze, from 
which he suddenly waked with a start. 
He found himself sitting upright and 
listening intently. From somewhere out 
in the grounds he thought he had heard 
a woman’s faint cry. He climbed half 
out of bed and waited with tense, throb- 
bing nerves, but he could hear nothing 
more. 

Still unconvinced, he went to the open 
window and, in the darkness, stood 
listening, but nothing came to him 
save the scents from the lawns and the 
gardens, the whispering of the beech 
tree and, from far off, the sound of the 
sea. Deciding that, in his own nervousness, 
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the cry had been wholly imagined, he 
crawled back into the great high bed 
and at last fell sound asleep. 


ESANT’S first sight, on the fol- 

lowing morning, was the grinning 
face of Tim Hannigan watching him 
from the foot of the huge canopied bed. 
Tim himself was in marvelous spirits. 
He allowed his wondering eye to roam 
over the borders of flounces and ruffles, 


across the blue silk embroidered counter- . 


ane. 
. “Glory, Mr. Besant!” he announced. 

“You look like the Chinaman’s bride in 
that crib.” 

Besant hitched himself up on his pil- 
lows. ‘Good morning, Tim. How have 
they fixed you up?” 

“Great! Marvelous!” replied Tim. 
“Tve got a swell room up over the stables 
and I gets my eats in the servants’ hall. 
til ling to stay here the rest of my 

e. 

Suddenly Tim stepped to the side of 
the bed and lowered his voice. “But, 
Mr. Besant,” he demanded, “what kind 
of a place is this, anyway? What’s the 
idea of this midnight business?” - 
` “Midnight business? What do you 
mean?” 

“PIL tell you,” said Tim, in the same 
confidential tone. ‘After I got the car 
all settled last night and was hanging 
around the stables, I run into a bunch 
of the grooms and chauffeurs shootin 
craps in the harness-room. aske 
them, did they mind if I sat in? The 
more the merrier, they told me, and so I 
begun to roll. 

‘The rest of the lads was Irish ex- 
cepting one who was Scotch, and the 
Scotchman was the goat. The others 
kept picking on him in a friendly way, 
until finally the Scotchman got mad. 

“I think these bones is loaded,’ he 
says. 

“Him and me had both been losing for 
some little time, and he asked me whether 
I didn’t think so too. 

«Well, anyway, I says, ‘it won’t 
hurt to change the luck. I’ve got some 
dice of my own, but they’re in my over- 
coat down in the car. Every man has 
a right to use his own bones at least once 


3 


in a game.’ 

“The others agreed, and so I went out 
to get my own ivories. You see, the 
stables is about a hundred yards from 
the garage, and right beyond the garage 
is a pair of gates—not the fancy gates 
we come in last night but some common 
gates they use for trucks and hey 
wagons. When I got near the garage 
saw a couple of men in the dark pushing 
a fine big car out into the road. 

“‘That’s funny,’ I says to myself. ‘If 
a car was busted I could understand why 
they should push it in, but why in the 
world should they push it out? I won- 
dered maybe was they stealing it? I 
knew that both the men who ought to 
be in the garage was up in the harness- 
room making such a racket that they 
couldn’t hear nothing, so I lay low to see 
what these fellows was trying to do. 
Finally, they got to a little grade where 
they couldn’t push the car any more, so 
they started the engine and drove, very 
quiet, out of the gates. I decided it was 
none of my business, so I got my dice 

‘avient back to the game. 


“Well, sir,” continued Tim, “after that 
I couldn't lose, no matter which dice 
we used. And neither could the Scotch- 
man. I was looking out for him. By 
midnight we had all the money there was 
in the party and the other lads said they 
was going to bed. But during the last 
of the game I had seen then tipping 
the wink to each other and, when they 
broke up, the Scotchman slipped me the 
word that they was planning to put up 
some sort of a game on me—haze me.a 
bit, me being a newcomer. Sometimes 
fellows who work around stables will 
put a currycomb in a new guy’s bed or 
shove him into a tub of water when he 
comes along in the dark. So I pretended 
that I’d left some things that I needed 
in the pockets of the car and I went 
back again to the garage. I was intendin 
to loaf around for a while outside an 
then creep up when they wasn’t expecting 
it. Besides, I really did want to get my 
flashlight. 

“But,” continued Tim, “as soon as I 
gets near the garage I begun to think 
about that car that I’d seen, being pushed 
away. So I goes over and has a look at 
the gates. They was locked now, and I 
thinks to myself, ‘Whoever it was that 
went out, they ain’t intending to come 
back.’ 

“So I moseys along inside the wall and 
pretty soon i ome to a little foot-gate 
with a turnstile in it. ‘Now, I wonders, 
‘is this locked, too? But it wasn’t. 
went outside and stood there a while, 
but there wasn’t nothing to see except 
the sand and the road. Thad just started 
to go back when sudden I hears a noise. 
‘Creak’ goes the turnstile and someone 
comes out of the grounds. 


s HOEVER itwasthey didn’t see me. 

They just waited a minute and then 

ives a sort of low whistle—like this, 
oo-hoo??” 

Tim grinned. “Well,” he said, “I’m 
willing to hoo-hoo with anyone. Thinks 
I, ‘TIl take a chance? And I whistles 
back—just the same way. ‘Hoo-hoo,’ I 
says, ‘Hoo-hoo.’ But I guess I wasn’t 
the lad for who they was giving the 

arty. The person at the stile ducks 
beck like a rat in a hole, and at the same 
time a man comes sliding down the out- 
side of the wall, twenty feet away, making 
an awful crash in the ivy. He must have 
been hurt, because I could hear him 

roan as he landed and then I could hear 

im run. 

“Did you see who it was?” asked Be- 
sant quickly. 

“Not then,” replied Tim; “but wait a 
minute. I’m going to tell you something. 
You see, I thought I’d better not go back 
through the stile, in case the other person 
was still there, and so I sneaked along out- 
side the walls on the sand road. And, by 
George! there was a car waiting—outside 
the walls, with all the lights dark and 
nobody in it. 

“Now, of course, I begins to think, ‘Is 
this the same car the two men was shov- 
ing out toward the gates?’ I slips up to 
give it the once-over, and, Mr. Besant, 
whose car do you think it was? Miss San- 
ford’s! 

“By this time,” continued Tim, “I 
decided that I was butting in where I 
wasn’t wanted. I went back through the 
turnstile and tried to find my way to the 


stables by a roundabout way, in case the 
lads there was laying for me by the wa 
I had gone out. Then sudden I stopped. 
There was someone sneaking toward me 
on the path out toward the walls. They 
must have seen me at just the same time 
I saw them, for they stopped and J stopped, 
and then we stood there in the darkness, 
each waiting to see what the other was 
going to do. Then slowly this other person 
slipped in behind a tree. 

“When I saw this figure slip behind the 
tree,” explained Tim, “I thought maybe 
the stable men had followed me and were 
going to stage a fake holdup—take awa’ 
all the money I’d won with the dice. 
made up my mind that if I was going tc 
have a fight I’d have it right then and 
there. After what Id seen outside the 
walls Pd ought to have had more sense, 
but I didn’t. I walked straight up to the 
tree with my flashlight in my hand. 

““Come out of there now,’ I says. ‘/ 
know what you’re doing and it’s time tc 
quit. 

Tim put up his hand and wiped his 


brow. 


“ ANP then,” he groaned, “I snapped on 

my flash, and what do you think? 
There stood a young lady huddled in along 
cape and clinging to the tree. She was as 
white as a sheet and trembling all over 
Her eyes were as big as saucers. I neve 
saw anyone so frightened in my life.” 

“What did she do?” asked Besant. 

“She screamed,” replied Tim. “h 
wasn’t a loud scream. She was too scared 
for that—just a hurt choke of a scream, 
like a girl that has seen something terrible 
happen right in front of her eyes.” 

‘And it wasn’t Miss Sanford?” asked 
Besant. 

“No,” answered Tim, “it was someone 
I never saw before.” 

“And what did you do?” asked Besant. 

“Me?” replied Tim. “I must have 
jumped ten feet on the first hop and the 
next thing anyone knew about me I was 
up in my room at the stables, pulling 
the blankets on top of my face ead snor- 
ing ee all get-out—to prove my own 
alibi.” 

Besant thought a moment, and then 
put in another question: “Have you told 
anyone else about this?” 

‘Not on your life!” replied Tim. “If 
the young lady didn’t know who I was 
I’m not going to give anyone else the 
chance to find out.” 

“But about the man who fell off the 
wall and was hurt,” suggested Besant. 
“You said you found out later who it 
was. 

“Well, I think I did,” replied Tim 
“You see, there’s a Swiss fellow here in 
the house who’s valet to one of the guests 
The man he works for is a foreigner too 
He’s a violin player. The other servants 
ain’t got much use for this Switzer—the 
valet—because he ain’t sociable, like the 
rest. So this morning, when I came u 
to the house to breakfast, I found all 
the girls in the kitchen laughing about 
something. And it seems this Switzer 
yini appearing for breakfast. Know 
w lidd 

“Why?” asked Besant. 

“Because,” replied Tim, “he was laid 
up in bed—with a sprained ankle and a 
bad case of poison ivy!” 

(To be continued) 


A NEIGHBOR OF YOURS 
will pay less for 
coal this year. He 
took out his old- 
fashioned heatin 


plant and installe 
an IDEAL boiler 


DEAL BOILERS 
sy AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save fuel 


ARCOLA * ARCO + TYPE A 


Tell us in your home and we 

will send you a booklet describing the Ipgas RI 

Boiler Jäiga forit. Address Department 121, AME CAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Yi Co risour 


1803 Elmwood Ave., Buftalo, N.Y. our Heating Contracto Distributor 
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A Keyto Unlock 
The Door of 
Success 


SUCCESS lies not so 
much in how much 
money we make, but 
rather in how much we 
save. Anyone who con- 
sistently lays by money 
and invests it safely at a 
fair rate of interest will 
amass a comfortable for- 
tune — perhaps even 
riches. 


We have published a 
booklet, “Common 
Sense in Investing 
Money”, which will 
help you build your 
fortune andwill prove 
a veritable key to suc- 
cess if you learn and 
practice its lessons. 


This valuable booklet 
will be sent you without 
charge or obligation. It 
explains the science of 
investment—how to pick 
good investments — how 
to avoid bad ones—how 
to get the best return on 
your money. Write for 
this valuable booklet to- 
day. Specify 


BOOKLET F-1421 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO. 


Est. 1882 7 Officesin more than 
50 Cities 

STRAUS BUILDING 

565 Fifth Avenue 


y Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at 46th Si. at Madison St. 
New YORK CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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How Schools Can Teach Children 


to Save Money 
By Amzi N. Clark 


HE time to teach thrift is along 
with the “three R’s” in school. 


When children are growing up they 
form all sorts of habits, so why not the 
habit of thrift? 

That is the idea behind the operation 
by the children themselves of four hun- 
dred “junior banks” in the public schools 
of New York City, and of about eight 
thousand similar bas in other public 
schools throughout the United States. 

My experience in building up the New 
York junior banks, and as direeeos of 
them, convinces me that the plan can be 
used anywhere. 

Children are not particularly interested 
when you talk to them, abstractly, about 
the value of saving. But if you give them 
a regular little bank of their own, with 
children as officers, then saving becomes 
fun. 

These junior banks have precisely the 
same offices and functions as any ordinary 
business bank, only the offices are filled 
by John and Mary and other boys and 
girls of the more advanced grades. Dur- 
ing the school year of 1923, two and one- 
half million transactions were handled by 
these child bankers in the New York City 
publicschoolsalone. Two hundred and sev- 
enteen thousand depositors are recorded 
for that year, with a total savings of over 
$804,000. 

These juvenile banks codperate with 
regular local banks, and when an indi- 
vidual account reaches five dollars, it is 
transferred to a regular bank, and interest 
is computed from that date. 

One of the thrilling moments in the life 
of these young citizens is when they make 
their first formal trip en masse to their local 
bank. They are cordially welcomed by 
the bank president, are taken in behind 
the scenes and shown the inside workings 
of the bank itself. Then, to cap the cli- 
max, each child is allowed to see and 
actually hold a really truly one-thousand- 
dollar bill. 

The Empire City Savings Bank of New 
York City is doing a splendid work with 
the public schools. It circulates among 


THE FAMILY’S MONEY 
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the schools a lively little magazine, “*The 
Signal,” which radiates news about the 
school banks, contributed by the 
local school reporters. It conducts thrift 
contests from time to time, awarding prizes 
for the best posters or essays on thrift 
It re honor rolls in the local schools, 
and awards thrift buttons to the children 
when their accounts reach the five-dollar 
mark. 

It is as much fun, and as t a mark 
of distinction, for a child to have the big- 
gest bank account as it is to be a star 
athlete. 


UCH of the school savings ts 
money actually earned b the boysand 
girls themselves. Pehap ill Bob 
have paper routes. James takes subscrip- 
tions for magazines, Paul has a lot of 
lawns that he keeps trimmed, and Harold 
makes deliveries for the butcher after 
school. 

There seems to be no end of odd jobs 
for the boys, and even the girls find ways 
and means of income. Mary has her little 
chores at home, and Helen wheels the 
Horners’ baby after school. 

The accounts in the banks that l 
direct range anywhere from a few cents to 
: few a foe even hundreds of dol- 
ars. e highest record of any savings 
we ie have Ast) is $2,600. i 

any of our s are planning to 
a Ee throug collere de E> 
cial business training with the money 
that they have saved. In any case they 
will be able to look around for good jobs, 
instead of having to grab the first one that 
looms into sight, regardless of its nature. 

Furthermore, these young bankers and 
depositors enter the business world with a 
pretty gece knowledge of business meth- 
ods. They know what a bank is and what 
it can do for them. Every boy or girl who 
holds any office in the school bank is given 
a certificate for services rendered. Besi- 
ness men are becoming so pleased with 
she ye in business methods that 
these certificates represent, that/ are 
offering the children unusually be Bom 
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Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola 


That Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are the world’s finest 
roducts of their kind is universally admitted. Such things don’t just 
Eee as are achieved. In our case contributing factors are more 
than twenty-five years of effort concentrated on a single purpose, en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the greatest artists and unequalled facilities 
for complete manufacture in the largest plant ever devoted to the pro- 
duction of one musical product. Victrola Instruments are better— 
Victor Records are better—used together they are beyond comparison. 


Werrenrath’s baritone, clear, smooth 
and sympathetic is at its best today. He 
began early making records for the 
Victor Company and gained instant favor 
with the large Victor public. By sheer 
merit, he has won a place among the 
greatest in the Red Seal section, and that 
this was inevitable is amply indicated in 
the following: 


Double-faced 
` Dreaming Alone in the Twilight 
Fonsi Lors . ot 7 ; T Victrola No. 50 (Portable) 
WERRENRA Tall Me Daisy f 846 1.80 $50 
A . Danny Deever Mahogany or oak 
Victor Artist On the Road to Mandalay } 6360 2.00 : 


The voice of Ponselle is a story. She 
sings; she more than sings: she transforms 
situations and events into glorious mel- 
ody. This is the more striking in her 
Victor Records; in playing such records 
as those given below we feel her presence 
walking across the stage of our imagina- 
tions on wings of sound: 


© 
Misbkin 


Double-faced 
preg ma } 6437 $2.00 
E: —_E: i lami Victrola No. 240 
PONSELLE Foeta del Destino — Pace, pace mio Dio } 6440 2.00 $125 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Victor Artist 


Only expert recording could hope to 
encompass the brilliance of such per- 
formances as those of Heifetz. Double- 
stoppings, harmonics, pizzicati, scatter 
from his flying bow in rapid profusion, 
a jeweled torrent. There are forty or 
more records which this brilliant youth 
has made. You may have many of them. 
You will not wish to deny yourself these: 


Double-faced 

Ave Maria Caer Wilheim } 6152 $2.00 

HEIFETZ Minait (Porpora-Kreisler) } 673 1.50 
Victor Artist Slory Airs No: 2 $6153 2.00 Victrola No. 405 


Walnut, $250; clectric, $290 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 
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AND COOL IN SUMMER 


Dixie Weaves are suits of cool porous wool or 
worsted They're smart, they keep their shape ; 
they fit They're economical, too Our label is in 
them Find it It guarantees your satisfaction 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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DIXIE WEAVES KEEP YOU STYLISH 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls, = 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


Hill-crest location over- 
looking the beautiful New 
England village of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from 
Boston. 30-acre campus, 
15 buildings. 

A complete course on 

the care and manage- 

ment of the home and 
family prepares for 
the position of home 
executive. Unusual 
training in. music with 
concert work. Secre- 
tarial, Art, Teacher 

Training and College 

Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor ath- 
letics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horse- 
back riding a feature. 


WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls 
Camp Teconnet opens July 1 
Booklets on application 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph. D., Principal 
Charles F. Towne, A. M., 
Assoc. Principal 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale 
Massachusetts 


For Young Women 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of A. B., B.O. and Mus. B. Special 
students in music, oratory and art— 
household economics—secretarial 
branches and physical culture. 

Faculty of 40 college graduates—stu- 
dent body of 500, thirty states repre- 
sented—non-sectarian, seven fraterni- 
ties— Homelike atmosphere, democratic 
spirit, Student Self-Government. 


Combines best features of 


School, Club and Home 


Modern equipment. 96 acres, 32 
buildings, including up-to-date gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Health- 
ful climate in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Outdoor sports, 
riding, boating, etc. 

For Particulars address 


BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


i ir} —— r A 
yj 1 pan n i = it piż 

INT OVLA, Ea: AKELEY HALL ĉi near 

—— E) , Girls. Health 

z — = ful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan, College 

= y è Oy preparatory and general courses. Individual attention 


Outdoor sports and systematic physical naus For 
— OE a 
DREW SEMINARY’! CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservato ae a 

The Carmel School for Girls on beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles For girls and young women, Est. 1884. Junior Co! The Birmingham School for Girls 


from New York. 6oofeet elevation. High schola: ic standing. and Hi P chert ~ a 

2 ` $ sene lad a ` a gh School. Aceredited. Mu: Art, Home F ` 
Small classes, „College prena meor for anior Sch I courses: | Pomics._ In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. '5 buildings. | Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
address Rates $400—$750, Catalog. courses for girls not going to college. ymopasium 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President, Box 610, Carmel, N. Y. | DR. J. W. MALONE, Pros., Box A, CLEVELAND, TENN. | swimming pool. Catalog. Address Secretary, 
et |) ee A SAME ERIC. | ee Birmingham, Pa. 

CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL|THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL : 

A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: Box 11, La Jolla, California f LA 

preparatory: two Yonar udvenced for high school graduates; | For Girls. Upon the Scripps Foundation. Intermediate, Gen- WESTMOOR ND COLLEGE 
special. Unrivaled location at the national capital. eral, College Preparatory. Music, Art, Outdoor Life. Ath- For girls and young women. Primary, Grammar, Hi 


For catalog, address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box A, | letics. 16 miles from San Dicgo. Catalog. School grade. “Two year Junior College Course. &i 
Frederic Probst Bareliigtins Pb. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C Caroline Seely Cummins,A.M., Vassar, Headmistress courses in Art, Domestic Science, Business, Music, 


WARRENTON) ‘fairfax Håll IRVING 82 EES 
Country School 


Vor girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains, 4 hours from lege preparatory, College course granting A. B. degree 
For Girls. Situated near Wash- 


Washington, 17 minutes from Staunton, Two main MUSIC: Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ, ` 
| ine railroads. College preparatory, 1 year graduate mony, ete. Home Economics, P. 
slon, Secre- | A school of select patronage. Swimming Pool. Moderate 


i he ber 1 Pied | work, Music, Art, Home Economics Expr 
ineton, ing e M irae oe moi turial Beautiful, homelike building, cres. Lithia tates. For catalog address 
alley College Preparatory anc spring water Our own stable of horse nd golt æm WA 
Cultural Courses. French is the links. Tennis, basketball, water sports. Terms 2% Irving College and Music Conservatory 


language of the house. Home at- | $525. For catalog address E. E. Campbell, Pres., Box A, Mecheniosburg, Pa. 


mosphe re. The school is planned to John Noble Maxwell, 

teach girls how to study, to bring President e 

them nearer Nature, to inculcate j I de d 
ideas of order and economy, and Fairfax Hall in nwoo 
offers a fixed rate. Catalog upon Box A, Basic, Va. | 

request. | 


College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 
\ $ One of the oldest, best-esta blished and 


MLLE. LEA H. BOULIGNY 
Box 50 Warrenton, Va. 


The Ely School for Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 


most progressive colleges for women 

4 in the Southwest. Founded 1827. Two 

and four year courses. Liberal Arts. 

| a Fine Arts and Vocational departments. 


À Music School offering conservatory 
A advanta: 


Special courses in at Economics, 
Art, Oratory and Business. 135 saes 
of beautiful campus. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and golf course Al 
sports, For catalog adarei 


JOHN L. ROEMER, D. D., President 
Box 924, St. Charles, Missouri 


In the country. One hour from New York. Junior and Upper Schools. College 


Preparatory and Graduate Courses. One-year course, intensive college preparatory 
review. Riding and seasonable sports. 
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FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 


_ All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. 8 acres for athletics. We make 
a specialty of Horseback Riding (our own stables); 
Golf Course; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field 
Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., 
with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design and 
Home Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Courses in Business Management; Junior College 

4 
Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1923-24 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 
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Gulf Park College 


By - the - Sea 


A Juxton CoLLear for Young Women 
tional patronage. 
Gulf of Mexico. 

high school with highest standards 


Na- 

Ideally located on coast of 
Two years college, four years 
Special 
courses in Art, Music, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial work. 

Spacious campus blooms with semi-tropical 
flowers, magnificent trees Delightful climate 
permits outdoor sports all year long. Horseback 
riding. Swimming. Complete modern_equip- 
ment in classrooms and dormitories. Gymna- 
sium. Send for catalog and view book. Address 


GULF-PARK 
Box T, Gulfport, Mississippi 


miles from 
Boston 


Send for New Year Book 


Special car for Western giris from Chicago Sept. 23 
Exceptional op portunities ` 
with a delightful homs life, 1656 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety-five years’ de-otion to the development of cultured an@ 
intelligent womanhood. Notable school-home and equipment— 
ample athletic fields College preparatory course. Academie 
course, including two years’ work for High School graduates 
Christian but not sectarian. 23 miles from Boston. Catalog 


Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN &f89S"°%, | Mary Baldwin College and Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Cultural and business subjects. Courses in management of For Yo Ladies Established in 1842 Staunton, Virginia 

personal business affairs 2 and 4 year programs. Special á si : eee ii Ba a aa Kik 
lós a i 2 erm begins September . In She 

work for pros s and high school instructors. | Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Courses: Collegiate, 

Certificate or degree. Do o ears, A. B. Degree; Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art Expression, 

Dean T. Lawrence Davis. 27 Jomestic Science Athletics- Gymnasium and Field. Cata'og. 


4ist Year 

Academic, College Preparatory and Junior College 
Courses. Fully accredited. Co-0| tive with University 
of Chicago: prepares for all Colleges ani Universities. 
Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. A Home 
School in our own modern fire-proof buildings, located 
on Chicago's finest k Boul. All Athletics. Fall term 
begins September 17. Address 

Mr. GERARD T. SMITH 
Mrs. ELIZABETH BURT SMITH } Principais 

Box 30, 4515 Drexel Boul., Chicago 


Ehe Colonial Schol 


In the refined residential section of 
Washington. Courses include grades, Girls 
academic, college preparatory, col- 
legiate, fine arts, domestic 
secretarial and business 
Gymnastics, athletics, 
Attractive social life with 
cultured home influences 
For catalog, address 
Miss Charlotte 
Crittenden 
Evorett, Prin. 
1636 Eight- 
eonth St. 
Washington 
D, Cc. 


Garrison Street, Boston, Mass. 


science, 
training. 
dramatics. 


Modern new buildings, every 
room has a bath attached. Health record 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium are 
given to every pupil without extra cost. 
100-acre campus With beautiful lake and 
water sports. For catalogue and book of 
views address: 
W. E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 
Box F, Bristol, Va. 


54th Year. 


of Bristol in the healthful mountain 
e of “Old Virginia.” Courses: 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- 
ior College; Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Journalism, £ etarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 
velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required. 
Farly application ad vised 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
The Mountain School For Girls 
near New York and Philadelphia 

BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED on Fountain 


Hill in mountainous district. Prepares girls 
to enter all certificate colleges without ex- 
$ amination, Also finishing courses. Music, 
j Expression, Art, Domestic Science, Costume 
Design, Interior Decorating, Secretarial, 
Social Training. Chaperoned visits to 
New York City. New Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool. Horseback Riding, Tennis, | 
etc. About half usual rates. For CATALOG 
and Views address: 


Mr. and Mrs. CLAUDE A. WYANT 


WARD-BELMONT 


Prin. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Frances Shimer School +7 cese 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
new college dormitory. Campus 25 acres. College depart- 
ment two years with diploma. Four years academy work. 
Home Economies. Music. Art. Golf. Hockey. 72nd 
year Term opens Soptember 10th, 1924 Catalog. 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 


Box 649, Mt. Carroll, 


For GIRLS AND 


Wurd-Belmont sims to preserve for its 
students the graciousness and_ dignity 
of Southern social life as well as to 
insure to them the best academic train- 
ing. It achieves its purpose of fitting 
young women for home-making and 
iome-management, for business or pro- 
fessional life, and of having them carry 
into any of these spheres simplicity, 
charm and social grace 


Special courses covering four years 


YounGcG WOMEN 


preparatory and two years college 
Conservatory advantages in 
Strong departments in Art, E 
n, Physical Training, Domestic 
id Secretarial work. 

grounds, fine equipment, 
swimming pool. The school maintains 
a private country club and school 
farm for week-end visits. Application 
for 1924-25 should be made as soon 
as possible. For booklets, address 


Extensive 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights 


Box 8, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
articularly on vocational and_professional lines. 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household 
Economies and Nursing. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Penn Hall è ciis 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 
College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial Courses. Certificate privileges. 
All outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at Ocean 
City. Work not interrupted. Rates, $900. Catalog and 
views. Address 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box B, Chambersburg, Pa. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


For Young Women. Occupiecs beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city and country. High School and Collegiate 
forms. Household Science and Arts. Secretarial branches. 
Munic, Expression and Modern Languages. Athletics. 

Address The Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparation with certificate privileges. General 

course for girls not going to college. Unusual opportuni- 

ties in Music and Art. reproof buildings. Gymnasium. 
For catalog address 

Miss FREDONIA ALLEN. Principal, Indianapolis, Indiana 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook Giri, Suburb of Phila- 

È ‘or . Suburb o; 

Miss Sayward s School delphia. College Preparatory 

and Secrctarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Ph: 

lezl training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming 

Develops cl , mind and body. Write Dept. A. 
Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


SAINT MARY'S SCHOOL "paT 


{2 Episcopal School for girls. Junior College and 4 years 
igh School. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Business. Modern equipment, 20 acre campus. Address A, 
W. Tucker, Bua Manager, Raleigh, N. C. Box 30. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE ‘iid Finishin 


One year or two year courses for H. S. uates. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gym., 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $700. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 284 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 
—_—___ eee eee 


GRAY GABLES 


A Tutoring School for Girls, offering a one-year Intensive 
course preparing for all college examinations. 98 per cent 
of students have successfully passed college entrance exam- 
nations in last seven years. Address MIRIAM TITCOMB, 
Principal, Box G, 45 Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE| 


For Girls and Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Llective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Home 
Economics, Sec- 
retarial Course, 
Journalism, Euro- 
pon and Amer- 
can College and 
University ln- 
structors. Ath- 
letics. Students 
from 32 states, 
Catalog. 

Mattie P. Harris 

President 


Junior College 


“= Box A 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


Bra d ford A Ci a di emy ME 
ra MERSAN 


Offers two 
years of col- 
legiate work 
for high 
school grad- 
uates. Also 
= special op- 
portunities in Art, Music, Expression 
and Household Arts. For information 
1s to courses of study and entrance = 
requirements, address REGISTRAR = 
of the JUNIOR COLLEGE, Box 172, : 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. = 
1 three-year college preparatory course is = 
also given toa limited number of applicants. 
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i°Virginia, Intermont 
| bw College 


o> 


+ i 
_~ y > z aâ 


For Girls and Young Women 
27 States 4ist Year 
Beautifully located in the mountains. High School 
and Junior College courses. Music, Art, Exprès- 
sion, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. Large 
campus. Outdoor spor Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. New dormitory with private baths. 
Rate $500. For catalog and view book, address 
H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


_ 
Miss Compton’s School for Girls 
of Retarded Mentality 


(Awarded Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition) 
For girls of 8 to 18 years of 
age requiring special instruction 
Pupils are trained to think, act, and observe for themselves 
and are fitted for the highest degree of usefulness and happiness 
they are capable of attaining. Number limited to nine. Five 
teachers. For booklet and terms, address 
Fanny A. Compton, Principal, 3801 Flad Ave.. 
id St. Louis, Mo. 4 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
4 plete, higaan curriculum. Music, Art, 
. Al G jum, 


Tennis. For Illustrated Bulletins 
Saint Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana 


oS 
Founded by 
Bishop Whipple 
bs in 1866 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Rt. Rev. 
Frank A. McElwaine, D. D; Rector. Miss Amy 
Louise Lowey, Principal. Faribault, Minn. 


ae Lowey; Se te S ENDA eo 
Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-first Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box C. 


VIRGINIA, Danville. 
e FOR GIRLS. Limited to 
Randolph-Macon Institute 100. Cottere preparatory 
and special courses for those not wishing to go to college. 
Vocal and Instramental Music, Art ang Sane Macon, Satem, 
lė x -Maco ysi . 
tive home lifo. Gymnasio, sea CHAS. G. EVANS. A. M., Principal. 


Ossining School osaatag-ca-Hudson 


56th year. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, Music 
and Economic Courses. Separate school for younger 
girls. llustrated year book on request. 

CLARA C. FULLER, Principal, Box 6W, Ossining, N. Y. 
pce tc an sth tad 


d Thirty-third year begins 
GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL September 20th, Acered- 
ited. Offers General, College Preparatory, Special Courses— 
2 years post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality. Miss Parsons 
and Miss Dennen, Principals, 1008 West Adams 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HOOD COLLE! 


tor Youns Women 

A fully accredited member of the Association of Colleges 
of the Middle States and Maryland. Offers A. B. and 
B. S. courses, the latter including four years of 
Home Economics. Standard course in 
Fducation. Also Music, Art and Ex- 
pression. Nine new 
buildings. 125 acres. 
Our own farm and 
dairy. 

For catalog, book of 
views and terms, apply 
to Joseph H. Appte, 
LL. D., President, Box 
A, Frederick, Mary- % 
land. 


XFORD 
ojjeġe fr Women 


Founded 1830 


ð| Grade: Standard four-year course 
with B.A. degree. Household Eco- 
nomics with B.S. degree. 

Special Courses: Violin, Cello, 
Voice, Piano with B.M. degree. 
Two-year normal courses in 
Household Economics, Public 
School Music and Art. 

U Faculty: Trained in foremost unt- 
versities of Europe and America. 

Location: In beautiful, healthful 
college town, one hour from 

| Cincinnati. 

| Rates: $450. Write for “Seven 

Points” and catalog. 


ELEANOR N. ADAMS, Ph.D., President, Box 40, OXFORD, Ohio 


Frederick Maryland 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


ational Park 
Seminary 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 


; A National Boarding School for 
Girls. Two-year Junior College with special and 
vocational courses. College preparatory. 32 build- 
ings. Send for descriptive catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, Box 184, Forest Glen, Maryland 


All Saints School 


A delightful home school for , Where 39 years 
of high endeavor have produced ED, cultured, suc- 
cessful graduates. Junior College to 6th grade, in- 
clusive. Fully accredited High School. Large taculty 
insures individual attention.. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Athletics, Swimming. Investigate this unique 
school. Episcopal. For literature ad 

MISS EUNICE PEABODY. 


Sioux Falis outh Dakota 

for Girls, 5049 West 

Marlborough School $a St. Los Angeles. 
35th year opens September Sth: ‘General and college 
paratory courses. College cert . Specia! x 
van es for Music, French, History of Art. Modern build- 


ings. Outdoor life throughout year. Address Mrs. LUTHER 
DRAKE, President, or Miss ADA S. BLAKE, Principal. 


7 Schoot Giris. 
OAK HALL ™ Pate yea, ee Sono Bev. 

College preparatory, general, domestic science courses. Musio 
and dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big new 
gymnasium. Numbers limited. Attractive home life. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. A Moore, 
590 Holly Ave, St. Minn. 


Che Castle 


“| Miss Mason's Schook 
for Girls 
Box 954 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New Yor 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school for giris 

with four year course preparatory for college entrance. 

General courses, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
Miss Anna A. Raymond, A. M., Principal, Box A 


DARLINGTON Fgrnded 25 


For young women 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Enginecring, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Physi- 
cal Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory courses, 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 

Christine F. Bye, Principal, Box 616, West Chester, Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL FOR Say Schoo! 


Day Sc 
Students admitted without examination to all colleges 
using accrediting system. Post-graduate, and 
intermediate departments. Students prepared for college 
entrance board examinations. Louise Knappen Woollett, 
Principal, 1749 La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, California. 
p 
GLENDALE Superior, distinctive, old, attractive 
YLCOINIZALI boarding school. Limited to 50 young 
women, from best American families, admitted on finest credentials. 
Junior College, high school and special courses., Fully accredited. 
Wonderful location. Many advantages, activities, sports. Flat rate 
$1000, includes music. Dr. T. FRANKLIN MARSHALL, Pres., Box 4 
Glendale, Ohio. (Suburban to Cincinnati.) 


Glendale, Ohio. (Suburban to Oncinnett:) m- 
AVERETT COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Founded 1859. 


High School and Junior College Courses. Accredited. Faculty 
of Specialists. Attractive new buildings. Modern equipment. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. Music, Home Economics, Seo- 
retarial, etc. Rates $465 and less. Illustrated catalogue. 


James P. Craft, A. M. (Harvard), President, Box AM, Danville, Va. 


p Cl touch 
entenary aod” imatr uet thom rch 
ollegiate prenia Fine o. 
nstitute te spirit, sensible 


5 k 5 dress regulations, happ 
school life. Beautiful hill country near New Yor 
City. 50 acres. 5 modern buildings. Swimming 
pool. 5ist year. Catalog. 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D.D., President 
Box 104 Hackettstown, N. J. 


Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


For girls and young women. In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia. Ten miles from the world-famed 
Natural Bridge and historic Lexington. Courses: Col- 
lege preparatory, four years; seminary and collegiate, 
two years; piano, pipe organ, voice, violin, expression, 
art, commercial and home economics. Sports: Outdoor 


and gymnasium; 
mountain - climb- Fifty-seventh year 
ing, horseback nE 
riding and ca- ee 
noeing. Health á eh 
record 100 per 
cent. Rate $490. 
catiteg; Box 
u 


900, ene 
Vista, Va. 


= 
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STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Suburban to New York City; fifty 
minutes from Fifth Avenue. For 
high-school girls or graduates. Ex- 


pert leaching; social culture; scien- 
tific physical training; athletics. All reg- 
ular studies; also music, arl, expression 
and stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial 
branches. pee riding. Superb build- 
ings and grounds; charmingly homelike. 


For booklet and views address 
The Preceptress. 


The Scudder School 


West Seventy-second Street at Riverside Drive, New York. 
7 buildings; 200 students. Unusual practical courses. 
ECT HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and general. 
}RADUATE:—1l. Domestic Science and Home 
l-year course with diploma. 2. Secretarial: 
incluc Spanish, French, Library Methods, ete. 3. 
Social Welfare and Community Service: training for com- 
pensated or volunteer work. Classroom instruction and 
actual field work. Gymnasium, swimming, eto. Dormi- 
tories like oòôlloge life. Address Miss A. M. Scudder, 

Now York City, N. Y. 244 W. 72d St. 


Class A Junior College and High School 
A School of the Old South maintaining that standard 
of womanhood for which the South 
has always been noted. 

Music, Art, Expression, Business, Household Arts 
Accommodation for one hundred young women in residence. 
Endowment ond gifta permit unusually low tuition rates. 
Address PRESIDENT Oxrorp, NORTH CAROLINA 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. AN 
grades and courses including Junior College and Musio. 

Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Box A 


MISS DAVISON’S 

eavnon’s HILLCREST 

(5th year. For girls from 5 to.14. Best home influences. 

Limited number. Unusual advantages in music. Only 

normal, healthy ehildren are accepted. Muss SARAH M., 

Davison, Prin., Box 4A, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

FERRY HALL Collese preparatory, general high 
school and advanced courses. Also ind i 

special Instruction in music xeon and domestic arta A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 

and sciences, Located in a well-known residence suburb | Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


ore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. : 
alog, address Thorough College Preparation. Highest 


Mrss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. | ideals of Christianity, honor, scholarship. 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 4.Scleet,Sebee! for Giris and Military training. Wholesome outdoor In the mountains. 7 miles from famous White Sulphur 
F akitan. Collage Piecurators une ee ale en life on 40-acre campus. Two beautiful lakes afford water Springs. 2300 ft. elevation. On main line, C. & O. R. R., 
hin m. College ka matory, special and ical cou . Stati R everte. M D i J 25 Pp 
Two years of recognized work for hiah school graduates. Music, | *Ports. All athletics. Interesting summer school. Separate PEA E ipy ehr tde ee Peippo aet aa ad 
Art, Oral Exproasion, Homa Economics, Physical Education. | Junior School. For illustrated catalog address for college or business lifo. All athletics, expert coaches. 
All Sports. Trips about Washington with experienced teachers, Board and tuition, $550. Illustrated catalog. 
Col 


Address; Tuz Secretary, 4250 Wisconsin Ave Washington. D.C. | Rey. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG,S.T.D., Rector H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin. 
= Box 260, Howe, Indiana Box 23 Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Martha Washington College diar irina 


Established 1893. A special technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Engineering. 
Non-essontials eliminated. Thorough knowledge of underlying principles emphasized. Theory and practice 
are closely interwoven in oclass-room and laboratory. 


Electrical Engineering in One Year 


The course is designed for earnest, ambitious young men of limited time and means. 
Curriculum includes mathematics, mechanical drawing and intensive shop work. Studente 
construct motors, install wiring, test electrical machines. Graduates are qualified to enter 


the electrical field at once. 
Bliss men hold responsible positions throughout the world. Thoroughly equipped firo- 


proof dormitories, dining hall, laboratories and shops. Prepare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. Send for catalog. Address F 
123 Takoma Avenue Washington, D. C. 


u 4 ; ; 


MI Members Ass'n Military Colleges 
and Schools of U. 8. 
Develops red-blooded American manhood 
through carefully co-ordinated military and 
academic training. li ae and faculty 
exceptional. Unit R. O. T. C. College 
Preparatory, Business and Music. Grad- 
uates admitted without examination to 
Universities. ‘‘Big Brother” plan of 
government brings boys into close personal touch with 
instructors. Lower school for smaller boys. All Ath- 
letics. Debating and Literary Societies. Glee Club, 
Band and Orchestra. Special terms to good musicians. 
Capacity taxed annually. Early enrollment necessary. 
Address 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Mo. 


Write about our Colorado Camp and Summer School 


Saint John’s School 


Essentially a College Preparatory School with 
a military system that develops manliness, 
obedience and honor. Business course. Sepa- 
rate school for younger boys. Extensive campus 
in the hills. ell-planned recreation and ath- 
letics. Swimming pool, athletic fields. Write 
for illustrated catalog. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 116 Manlius, New York 


STHOOL 


for Young Women. 12 acres. 2200 ft. elevation. 60th year. | Huntington Summer School 


Preparatory and Junior college work, emphasizing Fine Arts, | 


High scholastio standards. Christian atmosphere. Terms 
6500. Catalog. C. D. Curtis, Pres., Box A, Abingdon, Va. 


Preparation for all college and technical school examina- 
tions. 10th year. Large staff of expert teachers and tutors. 
| Dormitories. Swimming pool. Tennis Courts. Send for 
| booklet, “How to Prepare for College." IRA A. FLINNER, 
A. M., Headmaster, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


STONY BROOK 


A School for Boys that 
is distinctively Christian. Address The Principal, 
Rate $850. Box A, Stony Brook, N. Y. 


For catalog, 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 
250 boys $1,000,009 equipment Tuition, $1000 


weemMilitary A 
ae È 


P 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The South’s Leading Prep School for Quarter of a Century 


Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. Highest standards of scholarship, large, able faculty. 
Graduates certificated to colleges, Annapolis and West Point. R. O. T. C. under active army officer. 
Member Association of Military Schools and Colleges United States. Has Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
13 years of age. Operates Camp Highland Lake, in “The Land of the Sky,” near Hendersonville 
N. C., July and August. For catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. : 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


Nor l M och Sil a Honor Ideals 
S ‘TIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma adn 

certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, aoa 
67th year. An endowed school, not for profit. Non-military with 

operation between faculty and students develops character Lert ont oo- 
radeship. Modern bulldings. Thorough physical training and all athletics. 
One hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. For catalog address: 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Preparatory in grade, military in organization, 
refining in influence, Trains the character, mind, 
body. The patronage ts nation-wide 

67-acre campus of Blue Grass on main line 

> and brick buildings erected by 
anly sports, golf course, 
under army omo 


Thorough paratie ) í e and West 
Point on ¢ n ss Course for 
boys not e 
charges $620) 
and grade 


Recitation Building 


COL. C. E CROSLAND. President 
Box 303, Columbia, Tennessee 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY | 


For boys. In the countr 
delphis. Excellent p 
Small classes. Cc 
etball cage. Athlet r 
T. R. Hyde, M. A., Yie, H 


ack riding 


sinut Hal, Pa. | 
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LBLAIR 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Founded 1848 


Complete equipment, imposing buildings, 
beautiful and healthful location. 

Thorough instruction. Lower School for 
younger boys. Upper School prepares for 


College and Technical School. 
Write for the catalog. Visitors are al- 
ways welcome. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D. 


Headmaster 
Blairstown, New Jersey 


Box F 


PENNINGTON 
SCHOOL 


Prepares for college, technical schools and business. Pen- 
nington's purpose is to develop the complete boy—moral, 
mental, physical, social. Healthfully 
located in the hills between New 
York and Philadelphia. Separate 
Junior School—boys get personal at- 
tention in small classes. 10-acre ath- 
letic field. Modern gymnasium with 
fine swimming pool. College trained 
masters. Send for booklet. ‘“Tho 
Pennington Idea.” Francis Harvey 
Gueen, A. M., Litt. D., Headmaster, 
Box 60, Pennington, N. J. 


FOUNDED 1838 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your 


boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor 
life. Splendid equipment. Experien: instructors. Acad- 
emy fully accredited by . Indoor rifle range. 
Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. Swimming Pool. 
High Morals. Thorough’ training of mind, body and 
characte ana w joom for Svery pupil. Juniors in 
Bepa! ng. year opens first ednesday in 
September. Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX E. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 
Wilderness Mounted 


A mounted unit—each boy on a horse—his for the summer. 
Following the trail through the Berkshires, Green Mountains, 
White Mountains, Adirondacks—a swimming hole at each 
stopping place. Careful supervision. Doctor accompanying. 
Address Raymond Riordon, Box D, Highland, N. Y. 


SEALE ACADEMY (MILITARY) 


Comfortable buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded park 
to live in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic field to play in, 
and all in the matchless climate of California. Accred- 
ited to the Universities. Catalogs. GRENVILLE C. Emery, 
Headmaster, Box A, Pato Auto, CALIFORNIA. 
Academy for 


THORP Boys under 15 


leaps ri high bluff location, Lake Michigan Shore. 
30 miles from Chicago. Semi-military. Small classes. 
Uniforms. Catalog. Address Secretary, Lake Forest, IL 


SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


Summer vacations planned not 
only to harden muscle, but to 
educate as well. The Woodcraft 
Camp takes the younger boy out 
into the woods and teaches him 
the age-old lessons of food, fire, 
shelter and the trail, For the boy 
14-20, horsemanship, seaman- 
ship, flying, in Cavalry, Navaland 
Aviation Schools with all the 
benefit of Culver'’s magnificent 
equipment and unsurpassed 
teaching personnel Write for 
catalog of school that interests 
you most. Address 


The Dean's Office, Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Morgan Park 


Military Academy 


In country surroundings, 14 miles 
from center of Chicago 80 of 
last year's class entered leading col- 
lege: Very strong faculty— 


20 men 


fo J0 boys West Point graduate 
er izes honor, promptitude and 
le hip Vocational lectures 
Į onducted trips to Chicago's 

industrial centers. Well- 


i athletic activities 
r profit Tower School with 
building for younger boys 
log. Sist year 
COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Box 1100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ii. 
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PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself as a 
military school for little boys. Sound 
training in the common branches 
comes first. The military is adapted 
to young boy needs. It means manly 
little men who will grow into cours- 
geous, successful big men. Parents ap- 
preciate the atmosphere of sympathy, 
understanding and encouragement for 
their little boys at Page. his is the 
largest school of its Kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest you. 
Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, box 935 
Les Angeles 


California 


| W%eCASCADILLA 
SCHOOLS 


College Preparatory Boarding Schbol for Boys 


Specializing in College or University 
preparation. Stands for sound academic 
training, true physical development, 
self-rellant manhood. Small classes. In- 
dividual attention, Specialist instruc- 
tors. Complete navy outfit. Winning 
teams result from superior facilities and 
afineschoolspirit. Certificate privileges. 


Spectal Tutoring School, October-July. 
S Under experienced teachers. Send for 
2 } catalogs. 


Fes 
F. B. CHAMBERLIN, Director, Box 134, Ithaca, N. Y. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake region. Under 
Christian influence. Prepares for college or business. 
All athletics. Swimming pool. 50th year. For catalog 


address 
Principal, Box A MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 


CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 


An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the essen- 
tials of education w'thout the frills. Not conducted for 
rofit. Rate only $320. New Academic and Gymnasium 
uilding costing $70.000. Catalog. 
A. H. CAMDEN, President, Box A, Chatham, Va. 


Pasadena Military Academy 


College Preparatory. Accredited. Separate Junior School, 
grades 5to8. Modified Military System. Undenominational with 
Christian influences. Register any time. Summer Camp in High 
Sierras, both cultural and recreational. Catalog. Camp folder. 
Address Schoo R. D. 2, Box 12-A, PASADE! CALIFORNIA 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Boys taught “how to study.” 
Graduates enter college without examina- 
tion. Also Business courses. Character training, 
Athletics. CATALOG of R. L. Jackson, Sec. 


THE WESTMINSTER Summer School 


at The Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. Seven weeks’ 
individual work on college examinations and intensive train- 
ing in methods of study. Gymnasium, tennis, swimming l. 
Atifletic fields. Raymond Richards McOrmond, A. B., Yale, 
Headmaster. > 


BINGHA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Founded 1793. Removed 
in 1891 from Mebane, N. C., 
to the world-famous climate 
of Asheville. Since this 
removal, 40 states and 
several foreign countries 
have been represented in its 
area of patronage. Careful, 
thorough training by experienced teachers. 
R. O. T. C. Unit. All athletics. Lower 
School for boys 12 to 14. Address Box A. 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


The McCallie School 


Where the honor system really works! Prepara- 
tion for college or government academies by com- 
petent faculty, in classes small enough for indi- 
vidual attention. Bible taught. Located on famous 
battlefield of Missionary Ridge. Military train- 
ing. Large athletic feld, gymnasium, new recreation 
hall, new swimming pool with unusual equipment. 


S. J. McCallie, M. A., J. P. McCallie, M. A., Ph. D., 
Headmasters. For catalog address The McCallie 
School, Box M, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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AUGUSTA 


Military Academy 
(Roller’s School) 


Member of the Association of Military Colleges and 
Schools of the United States 


A modern school with a country location in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by, 
the Virginia Military Institute and other universities. 
Army officers detailed by the War Department. Junior 
R.O.T.C. $300,000 plant with absolutely fireproof 
barracks. All modern improvements. Splendid athletic 
field and campus of 560 acres. Cadet band of 25 pieces. 
Able faculty of college men, who take personal interest 
in the boys’ academic work and who coach all athletic 
teams. Enrollment limited to 275. Boys from twenty- 
three States last year. Fifty-eighth session begins 
September 18th. Rates $650. For catalog address 


Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr., Prins. 
Fort , Virginia 


Pillsbury Academ 


An endowed college preparatory school for 
80% of graduates go to college. Individual in- 
struction. Supervised dormitories. 16 acres of 
well-kept lawn and noble shade trees, 7 buildings, 
Unusual facilities for athletics, including swimming. 
tennis, track and field sports. Military drill. Rate 
$700. For illustrated catalog address 

MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal 
Box 397-A, Owatonna, Minn. 


a 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


An accredited preparatory school for boys from 12 
years of age up. Write for catalog. 
CoL. W. M. KEMPER, Supt., Box A, Danville, Va. 


Virainia, Waynesboro 
e H I Mili H 
Fis T. pao U. sS " y School eres husineas Life, 
iT. er U. S. War lew. t 
equipment. Diploma admits to all eolleges. Spring encampment 
near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. 


Maj. Morcan H. Hupors, Prin., Box A, 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


Founded 1855 
College Preparatory and General Courses. A true home 
school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics. Music. 
Send for Booklet. 


Edwin P. Brown, Box G-A, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Excellent college Preparation. 158th year. Teachers who 

understand boys. e School spirit. Si athletics 

including swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many cul- 

tural opportunities, State boy’s age and aim. Catalogue. 
A. M. Hays, , New Brunswick, N. J. 


Tri State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance exam- 
inations. High School Diploma not required. Compact 
courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. For 
catalog address, Box A-6, Angola, Indiana. 


ULVER 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Culver spirit—an intangible in- 
È The re- 
of past achievement and 


fluence that shapes men. 
sult 
present ideals. Expressed in the 
success of Culver graduates in 
colleges everywhere. Made visible 
in magnificent buildings and un- 
supaan equipment for both work 
and sport. Write for catalog. 


The Dept. of Information 
Culver, Indiana 


M MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or 
business. Special attention to phys- 
ical development. Military training 
for healthful bodies and for mental dis- 
cipline. In country surround- 


ings with a big city’s advan- 
tages near. Gymnasium and 
all outdoor athletic sports. 
Rates conservative, 40th year, 
For booklets, address Co 


ORVON GRAFF BROWN, 
Box 241, German- 
town, Ohio. Near 
Dayton. 
Recreational 
Camp — July 
and August. 
Write for 
booklet. 


Pres. 


© 
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KEMPER 


MILITARY SG 


New gymnazium, one of Anest in the country 


Fst. 1844. High School end Junior College. 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
708 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


Colorado Schoole/Mines 


gets Golden 


- 


Study Mining Engineering 


at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in heart 
of nation’s greatest mining districts, where practically every ore 
is smelted: 10 buildings, mine camp juipped for 
jen) truction. Tuition pomimai. Stodente t demand 
‘car-year courses in Metal 


Catalog free 
Autumn Term Begins Sept. 3, 1924 


trar, School of Mines, P. O. Box V, Golden, Colorado 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


119th year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 
11 teachers for 100 select boys. Strong athletics. Tennis 
\{-mile track. Golf links available merete pool and skat- 
ing pond. Catalog. James A. Hughes, A. M., Princeton '85, 
Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY Founded 1868 


A thorough preparation for college in » wholesome, home at- 
mosphere Ideally located in the bealthful mountainous re- 
gion near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; Strong 
Athletics; Gymnasium: All Outdoor Sporta. 

Address Curtis E. Con, Principal, Box A, Facronrvinue, Pa. 


YOUNGER BOYS, 7-16 years 


In bill country, 1000 ft 
above sea level. One bour 
from Chicago. Faculty, plac 
ing boy values before book 
values, seeks to develop mind 
body, morals, manners 
ideal: ‘For every Todd boy 
a good citizen.” Address 


Noble Hill, Principal 
Box 0-5 Woodstock, Ill. 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833 

College preparatory Long, enviable record. 
Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools, 
Address Principals, Box A-6, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Our 


Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spota of America. Gymnasium, 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 159, 


William Mann irvine, LL.D., He ter, Mercersburg, Pa. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for 


wa. Efficient faculty, 
smal) classes. individual attention. Boys taught how to stuc 
Superv athletics, 40th year. Catalogue F. D. Lanve 
Principal and Commandant 


C-1, BORDENTOWN- 
ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


Scho StS MINES 


Offers 4-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geologie ! 
Engineering, General Science, $ Faculty. Students 
receive much individual attention. E nt laboratory equip 
ment. C nly mild, dry and b Near metal 
districts. Fiel vat school year 
required r Small non 
er exp 4 ver minal, Write for 
Registrar, Box P-1, Socorro, New Mexico 


South Dakota School of Mines 


A State institution in a mountainous country (the 
beautiful ack Hills) with unsurpassed feld facili- 
ties. Courses in Mining, Mets sical, Chemical, 
Civil, and Electrical Engineering 
and library and staff of experien 
Tuition exceptionally low For par 


President, SOUTH DAKOTA STATE SCHOOL OF MINES 
Box Z Rapid City, S. D. 


college or busine 


Drawer 


Wi laboratories 
technical men 
iculars, address 


| nasium and Pool 


| PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ENT WORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MO. 43 Miles from Kansas City 


Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. High School Department 
affords thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, or Business. Junior College 
Department affords two years of regular college work. Separate Grade School for 
younger boys. Government Supervision R. O. T. C. 

Fifty-acre Campus. Largest Gymnasium in Missouri. Indoor Swimming Pool with heated and 
filtered water. Every facility for interesting and developing, in body, mind and character, the 
American growing boy. For catalog, with full particulars, address 


COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Superintendent 
Box 183, Wentworth Avenue Lexington, Missouri 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8S. 


ERKIOMEN A SCHOOL OF 


OPPORTUNITY 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


Unsurpassed Record of Graduates in College and Life Occupations. 
Small Classes and Personal Attention Permit Rapid College Preparation. 


Moderate rates for the benefit of ambi- A large percentage of graduates are honor men 
tious self-supporting boys are a thirty- and leaders at Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Penn- 
year tradition of Perkiomen. sylvania, Lehigh, Penn State and other colleges. 


Twenty-acre Athletic Field, Gymnasium. All athletics under expert coaches. 
Good Business Course for Boys not going to College. General Course and Music. 
Separate Juhior School with Home Care for Younger Boys. Wholesome Influence. 

Illustrated Catalog and Record of Boys sent on Request. 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D. D., Prin. Box 120, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


Tennessee Military Institute 


A school where orderliness, respect for government, 
and the desire to make good replace recklessness and 
the “don't care” attitude; where every boy is put on 
his mettie to measure himself by established school 
standards. 

Good name of school fests on thorough academic work, 
efficient military training and physical development, 
and the spirit of T. M. L, which inspires boys to their 
best achievement. Sound government through sensible 
restraints and incentives to good conduct Health 
record unsurpassed. Mild climate, outdoor exercises 


RANDOLPH-M ACON ACADEMY 
MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal endowment 
pe ts of unusually low terms. $450 covers all charges. 
No extras Randolph-Macon boys suceeed—over 700 
graduates of this school have received full college de- 
grees or entered professions in the past 28 years, For 
catalog address Box A 
WM. R. PHELPS—E. SUMTER SMITH 


St. Johns School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A school that really fits boys for higher education or 
business. College preparatory with high standard of 
academic work. Small classes insure Individual instruction 
Military tralning, together with physical culture and ath- 
letica, inculeates manly bearing and promptitude. Gymnasium 
Swimming pogl. Junior Hall for boys under 13. Catalog. 

William Addison Ranney, A.M.. Prin. 


all year. R.O. T.C. Modern buildings and equipment, 
All athletics. Charges moderate Member of the As- 
sociation of Military Colleges and Schools af U.S. For 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 113 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 
Here in this Pennsylvania School, an earnest boy 
enced corps of teachers. Send for catalog. 
w. P. TOMLINSON, M.A. 
Box 16, Swarthmore, Pa. 
New Mexico Military Institute 


laboratories, gymnasium, swimming pool, cinder track, 
Catalog address 
learns the Real Business of living from an experi- 
F. H. SOMERVILLE, B.S. 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 


School Exclusively for Primary and Grammar School Boys. 


In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle Club. Outdoor Í 
swimming pool. Summer term and camp. Equable climate | standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
favors outdoor life. equipment. R.O.T. C. Outdoor life the year round, 


Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 4 
Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box M, Roswell, N. M. 


MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 
Box 30, Woodstock, Va. 
A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. Military. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley 100 miles from Washington. 
Modern equipment, new gymnasium, Athletics under trained 
director. Music. 26th year. 3500. 
Howard J. Benchoff, A. M., Pd. D., Headmaster. 


ELGIN ACADEM Y— ¢9th Year 


Preparatory school for boys with unusually high record 
for passing college entrance examinations. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic feld. Athletics for every boy 
under expert coach. Endowed, permitting moderate rates. 
Address KARL A. STOUFFER, SupT., Box M, Elgin, IL 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS "*r“yscrv"'*- 


A select, accredited, preparatory school, splendidly equipped 
and ideally ated in healthful, igorating climate. Sat- 
isfied patronage. High moral tone, cultured homelike en- 
vironments, Junior department. Summer term. For cata- 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306 A, Palo Alto, Cal. 


AZARETH,. HALT 
N MILITARY ACADEMY 

A Historie School with up-to-date Administration. College 
Prep tory and Business Courses. Junior School. Gym- 
Moderate Rate: Ilustrated Booklet 
Rev. A. D. THAELER, D. O., Headmaster, Box 100, Nazareth, Pa. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL &, Ber: 


under 15 | 
Ideal environment, In the country 100 miles N. W. of 
Chicago. Progressive methods. Special emphasis on char- 
acter development. Session begins Sept. 17. Lower School 
$600. Upper School $650. Address | 
H. K. BALTZER, Principal 

MILITARY 


OHIO INSTITUTE 


History— Ninety years of success in edu- 
cating boys 
Organizat 
academic 
for younger boy 
Athletics Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool. Systematic instruction 
Location- Suburban. 1000 ft. elevation. 
Write for catalogue 
A. M. HENSHAW, Supt., 
Box 46, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAKOTA, ILL. 


College preparatory and 
mall classes, Lower s“hool 


logue address J. R. Sanprrer, Headmaster, Box A, 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


SEND US THE BOY A Boys’ School with real 
| homelike anfluences: Instruc- 

i tors know and appreciate 

and we will return TPA the Man boys. Thorough, careful su- 


Teacher to | pervision of study and sports. 
All athletics. Preparation for 
leading colleges. Military 
training. Apply early. Sum- 
mer School. Address 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL 

Box A, Faribault, Minn. 


Every boy recites every day in every class 
every 20 boys. Strong College-bred Faculty. Study, Ath- 
letics, Water Sports Separate department for boys 8 to 
15 with own campus and equipment Free View Book 
and Catalogue that tells you what you want to know. 


Gurr Coast Minirary Acapemy, R1, Gulfport, Miss. 


America’s Great Open Atr School on the Gulf, | 
A year around school, 
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PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Fropares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Graduates admitted without ex- 
aminations to colleges that enter on certifi- 
cate—including West Point and Annapolis. 
Forms include two grammar and four high 
school grades. Because of generous en- 
dowment, Peddie offers superior advantages 
and is continually adding new equipment 
toward an ever ‘‘Greater Peddie.” $400,000 
additions now being made, including new 
administration building and new athletic 
deld. 60-acre campus and facilities for 


all sports. 59h year. For catalog address 


Roger W. Swetlard, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box 6-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


“KISKIT? trsers 


Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys to grow up 
out-of-doors. 200 acres highland, overlooking river. 
Special preparation for college, technical school. 

Each boy taught to study, to recognize and develop his 
own possibilities. All sports. Golf. Swimming pool. 
Golf course. Bowling alleys. For catalog, address Box 802. 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., Pros., Saltsburg, Pa. ` 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for Character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago, 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog of: 


COL. J. A. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. A, ONARGA, ILL, 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Mili . Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busli- 
ness. Classes average 8 pupiis. Physical training and 
athletics with expert su ision. Beautiful lake location, 


Address A. E. LINDER, A. M., Principal, 
Box 61, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., New York. 


Massacnusetts, Boston, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sa.) 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
Frankin T. Kurr, Principal. 


Fork Union Military Academy 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Prepares 
for college or business with thorough military training. 
Strong faculty of experienced Christian masters. $200,- 
000 recently spent on new barracks, gymnasium, ete. 
Complete equipment for all sports. Aided and inspected 
by War Dept. R. O. T. C. 27th year. Send for catalog. 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of U.S. Address The President, Fork Union, Va. 


Special Schools 


Teachers’ Lyceum, Dramatic 
and Personal Culture Courses. 
Private instruction with each | 
course. Advanced courses in Eng- 
| lish. Graduates eliz‘ble to teach Wi 

| 
l 


in New York State Public Schools. 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 

Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses under 
t Ott, for 
associated 
. One, two | 


direction Of Edward Ami 
past twenty-five y 
with Redpath Lyceum 
and three year ‘secs. Summer 
Courses begin May 29th and June 
26th. 
25th. 


Fall term opens September 
Catalog. | 


12 De Witt Park. Ithaca.N 


Harriette Melissa Mills Kindergarten-Primary Training. School 


Affiliated with New York University 


Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional residence 
bg itles Excellent positions for graduates. Address 
“farrlette Melissa Mills, Principal, Five A, New York 


Tlie, Washington Square, New York City 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of the most 
distinguished schools in America. Boys from 10 to 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


Above are the Captains of the Academy 
teams, football, basketball, crew, base- 
ball and track. These lads have put 
l themselves in harmony with the St. John’s 
system and are already reaping their re- 
ward in sound bodies, alert minds, and 
qualities of leadership. : 

The opportunities by which they have 
profited are open to any boy who is willing 
to co-operate, who wants to learn the joy 
of overcoming, to feel the thrill of accom- 
plishment. 

St. John’s training is in the hands of 
men who have made it a life work. They 
are specialists. They know how to com- 
bine sympathy with force, and under- 
standing with firmness. 

Place your boy under the inspirational 
guidance of these men. Send for catalog. 


Box 18 F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
| sy Milita 

| St. Jobus Barens 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Schools for Music 


SOUTH HALL & ANNEX 


CJounded 1867 


20 years old prepared for the Universities, Govern- | 
ment Academies or Business. | 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral 
spring water. High moral tone. Parental dis- 
cipline. Separate building and special teachers for 
younger boye. Military training develops obedi- 
ence, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, ex- 
pensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic park. Daily drills and exercises in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and re- j 
finement only desired. Personal, individual in- } 
struction by our tutorial system. Academ; || 
sixty-four years old. ‘omplete plant, full || 
equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges, $650. 
Catalog free. ember _of the Association of 
Military Colleges and Schools of U.S. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Box A Kable Station, Staunton, te | 


CONCERT HALL 


BLDG 


MAIN OPERA HALL 


AUBURN HALL 


Fifty-eight Years of 
Leadership in Musical Education 
Master and Artist Classes School of Opera and Ballet Dramatic Art and Expression. Public School Music Gor ccrediteé 
Orchestral and Choral Training English and Modern Languages by the State and leading to degrees at University of Cincinnatl. 
__ Complete Summer Session—during June and July. 
Ideal dormitory life on the beautiful ten acre campus, under supervision of the director. 
Write now for illustrated brochure. 
Bertha Baur, Director, 2600-2680 Highland Ave. at Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager. 


fincinnati Conservatory Music 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Where Students Succeed 


Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities fos 
intensive study. Special and Academic Courses in all branches 
of Music, Dramatic Art and Languages. Rates reasonable 
Let our Catalogue help you. 246 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky 


[THACA CONSERVATORY 
F x i. E] 


' MILITARY 


CONWAY sano scnoor 


Prej for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. vate Instruction on two 
instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conducting 
and Band Arrangements; Dally Band Rehearsals 
under Dean Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. 
Large Band Library. Dormitories. Gymnasium. 
Under personal direction of the famous band leader, 
Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Supervisors of Music 


Training Courses approved by State Educational Dept., 
at Ithaca Academy of Public School Music, associated with 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Private Instruction in 
Voice and Piano included in course. Dormitories— 
Gymnasium—Auditorium—Chorus and Orchestra. Op- 

rtunities for Practice Teaching—Regular Faculty and 
Student Recitals. Special Teachers of Wide Experience 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of Regents. All 
branches of music taught. Unusual advantages in 
Concert work. Normal Training classes. Practice 
teachers available. Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in all departments. Eleven buildings, in- 
cluding Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio 


and Reputation. Special Six Weeks’ Summer Course be- and Administration Buildi x 

ati ; stra uildings. Year Book 
ging June 26th. Fall Term begins September 26th. For request. Popular and Inspirational Summer “Soneut 
catalog dress RT EDMUND BROWN, Doan, opons June 26th. Fall Torm, September 25th. 


312 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bush Conseryato 


ry 
CHICAGO 


The Greatest Faculty ever assembled 
in any American Institution teaching 
OPERA 


EXPRESSION M U S I C n 


DANCING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
90 Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining, extensive dormitories for 
women and men students 


Fall term begins Sept. 8th, Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A.M. SCHWENKER, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Kenneth M. Bradley Ù 
Pres. and Di 
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Special Schools 


Business 
Administration 


Complete course in two years, college grade. 
Firat year—general administration training. 
Second year—electiveaccording to vocational 
tendencies: 
1. Business Management 
2. Salesmanship and Marketing 
3. Accounting and Finance 
This program of study enables the student 
to adapt his inelinations and efforts to that 
phase of business in which he is most likely 
to develop executive ability 
Other resident courses of college grade: 
Secretarial, Normal, Accounting 


Send for special catalogue to 
I. L. Lindabury, Dir. 


Burdett College 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FOUNDED 1879 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
The leading Institution in America for 
Dramatic and Expressional Training. 


SECOND SEASON OF SIX WEEKS’ 
SUMMER TEACHERS’ COURSE 
in Stage Craft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 


Begins July 14 


Next regular Term starts October 27 _ 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in co-operation 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSI 


Trustees: Daniel Frohman John Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 


Catalogue and information, all courses. 


Room 266 R, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
dattet 


CUMNOCR sere 


Expression 
Beautiful high locat 


n with sweeping view of moun- 
tains, city and dis t sea. College courses in Liters- 
ture, Art, Languages, Journalism, Story-Telling, Oral 
and Dramatic Expression. Academy (accredited High 
School), Junior School (all grades). Musical depart- 
ment. Resident students over 14. For catalog address 

HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 
6363 West Third Street Les Angeles, Cal. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 68th Year 
Three-year course College preparation desired. Re- 
statement (in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Inter- 
pretation of Scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence 
courses. ( log 

William L. Worcester, Prevident ; William F. Wunsch, Principal 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be successfully developed by individual training. 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 
Three Separate Schools 5O acres Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ Schools, Box 172, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Frincipal 


Co-Educational Schools 
THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Co-educational. A College Preparatory and Finishing School 
of the bighest type. Founded 1824. Junior Pupils in separate 
cottages, Endowed. Adirondack elevation. All athletics. 
Winter Sports. Special Secretarial Courses. Charles E. 
Hamlton, A. M., D. D., President, Box A, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


For Young Men and Women of Vision 


College preparatory and 
courses, Including work leading 
years of college. Special 
life certificate In commer branches. Pharmacy. 
English for foreigners. No entrance examinations 
All necessary expenses, 36 weeks, $400. 


U. S. Senator W. N. FERRIS, President 


For catalog address 
Ferris Institute, Box A Big Rapids, Michigan 


complete business 
to C, P. A. Two 
urses for teachers with 


Camps for Boys and Girls 


. MONT 


e, r: 
Montessori, W ycombe. 
CHILDREN THRE ro" 
Boarding and Day School. 
piness 
tionsand athletics, Pony Riding, Boating, 


ESSO 
i -NAi 


miles from New York 

RS, Direction for last ten years by staff of the Montessori First 
Strong permanent organization. f 

Our experience an important factor to the thoughtful parent. 


RI- 


30 miles from Philadelphia, 140 acres. 


RESULTs for each child in Conduct, Health and Hap- 


EQUIPMENT complete for games, occu 


wimming. Approved Sanitation. Rate $200. References required. Reserva- 


tions Limited Story and Pictures of MontessoriCamp onrequest. Mrs. A. W. Paist, 42d and Pine Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 


SARGENT CAMP 


Peterboro, N. H. 


For Girls 


Around the great outdoor 
fireplace gather the cam 
ers every night. While 
the great logs snap and 
crackle, the giris listen to 
wonderful stories or sing 
songs. 

Every day is spent at 
popular land and water 
sporos Fine horseback 
riding, tennis, swimming. 
Dramatics. Best equipped 
camp in America, with 
expert at head of each 
activity. Junior, Senior 
Units. Booklet. 


CAMP SECRETARY 
22 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp MIAMI for Boys 


On the banks of the Big Miami. All summer sports and 
instruction under experienced faculty. For booklet address 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, PRES. 
Box A-24 Germantown, Ohio 


The Teela-Wooket Camps Verr 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls under 20. Famous for fine saddle 


horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horsemanship. A 300- 
Eg '‘Wonderland'’ in the heart of the Green Mountains, Write for 
ook et 


Mr. & Mra. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Wetomachek Camp 2:2: 2 


girls aged 9 to 22. 3,000 feet frontage on 
Powers Lake, Wis. Trained counselors. No tents. 

ta Book of 60 views free. References required. 
Addresa Mrs. Kendall, Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education, Dept. 20, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS 


Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine. 22d season. Our 
campers become expert swimmers, riders and marks- 
men. The kind of a summer a boy most enjoys. 


Biosirated Herbert L. Rand, 12 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 


LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


Camp Idlewil N. H. 


A wonderful vacation for boys in the woods, on the water, 
round the campfire. Complete equipment. Careful 
guidance. Send for beautiful booklet, 

L. D. Roys, 2 Bowdoin St. , Cambridge, Mass. 


Co-Educational Schools 
Seventy miles from New York 


OAKWOOD SCHOO City, overlooking Hudson Val- 


ley. Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. Gen- 
eral academic cou A school of high ideals with teach- 
ers of Christian character and culture. 127th year. Very 
reasonable rates. Address 

WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Principal, Box 108 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


George School | 


Co-educational. Prepares for college or business. 
Manual training, debating, Journalism, household 


art ‘itizenship. 25 miles from Philadelphia. 227 


acres of woods and fields along the picturesque 
Neshaminy Creek All athletics. Gymnasium 
Swimming Pool. Skating. Endowed. Low rates. 
For illustrated catalog address 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 297, George School, Pa. 


5 = 7 
A summer fairyland for girls 7 to 18. Secluded among 
tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, N. H., with a 
beautiful, clear lake and its sandy beach for its frontdoor. 
1300 fcet elevation. Horseback riding, mountain climb- 
ing, water sports, arts and crafte. Every camp com- 
fort with good living. The Club (separate) for older 
girls, college age and those employed, receives girle for 
shorter outings—one week or longer. All the camp priv- 
ileges. State whether Camp or Club booklet is wanted. Address 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
36-J Washington Square Gloucester, Mass. 


Camp Takeda 


For girls 12 to O. In foothills Blue Ridge M oun- 
tains. Experienced directors; careful supervision 
S$ for health and safety. Screened sleeping quarters. 
Boating, swimming, hiking, gypsying 

and mountain climbing. Dancing, dra- 
matics, arts and crafts. Tennis, arch- 
Mm. ery, field athletics, indoor 
y jum. Excellent sad- 
S, expert instruc- 
o extra fees, For in- 


Ny formation address 
d Cc mers ——— Pauline Trimble, Director, 
È : fui 9. 


Box 21, Gainesville, Ga, 


CAMP FAIRWOOD £98, Poar 


Located on Torch Lake near Bellaire, Mich. All 
forms of outdoor recreation including riding 
under careful supervision of experienced coun- 
cilors. Group system of activities by age. 
Complete equipment. Unsurpassed table. 
Resident physician. $225.00 (riding $40.00 
extra). Address Mr. anD Mrs. A. F. Eper, Care of 
Ohio Military Institute, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HIDDEN, COVE CAMP 
ie i. 122o q (ea 


ON BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 
AT THE FOOT OF THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 


Co-Educational Schools 
Co-educational. 


STARKEY SEMINARY fesvctinel. 


12 and upward. New York Regents Standards. Prepares for 
college or business. Advanced work in Art and Music. On 
Seneca Lake. Athletics. Address 


Martyn Summerbell, Ph. D., Pres., Box 21, Lakemont, N. Y. 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three Separate Schools for Boys and Girls of all ages 

requiring scientific observation and special instruction, 
Male Faculty in the School for Older Boys. 


Academic and Vocational Courses. Emphasis on 
Health Education. 


Sixty-Five Acres. Tutoring Camp in Summer. 
In writing for Illustrated Catalog tell age of boy or girl. 


HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Director, Box M, Berwyn, Penna, 


ID EF COLLEGE 


A BUSINESS 


Ex-PRE 
Business Tr: 


aining for both young men and women. 


Business Administration. 


STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 


WILSON, Pershing, Vanderlip, Hines and other prominent men chose Rider graduates. Higher 
a c Eight of ten Bank Presidents in one city are Rider 
graduates. W inners of World's Championships in shorthand and typewriting. Also teacher training, Higher 
accountancy (C.P.A.), Managerial, General Business; Secretarial Science for Educated Women. Also 6 months, 
and 1 year courses. Near New York; 59th year; Insure success by attending America’s leading university of 
For CATALOG address the Secretary, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY 


ae 


Directory of Schools continued on page 123 
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Butterfy (Clothes 


should not be washed by 


HERE was a time 

when, without second 
thought, one could ‘‘toss 
into the general wash” 
stockings, underwear, 
nightgowns, shirtwaists, 
skirts—practically one’s 
whole wardrobe. 


But that was the age of 
lisle, muslin and duck. In 
thisday of lovely silks and 
delicate woolens, one’s 
garments shrink and fade 
almostat the very thought 
of the general wash! 


New fashions in clothes 

have brought a need for 

new washing methods. 
Soagentle squeezing in mild, 
safeIvory suds as soon as pos- 
sible after the garment has 
become soiled has replaced 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co.. Cincinnati 


I 
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caterpillar methods 


the old-fashioned practice of 
letting one’s personal gar- 
ments pile up in a damp, 
dark hamper, and then wash- 
ing them by soaking-rub- 
bing-boiling. 
And how long one’s dainty 
modern garments do last when 
washed this way! ` Just as long, 
indeed, as the heavy cottons 
of old. 


Ivory suds, quickly made from 
Ivory Flakes or Ivory cake 
soap, are as harmless to filmy, 
delicately tinted silk, and to 
soft fluffy woolens, as pure 
water itself. For Ivory is pure! 
So pure and gentle that mil- 
lions of women use it every 
day for the cleansing and pro- 
tection of their complexions. 


If you have a laundress, by all 
means see that she adopts the 
Ivory suds method for your 
delicate things. If you prefer 
to insure their safety by washing 


V 


PURE 


them yourself, you will find the 
Ivory suds method easy, quick 
and pleasant. There are full 
directions on the Ivory Flakes 
box. Ferhaps ou will let us 
send you the booklet offered 
elsewhere on this page. 


Why not have all your washing 
done with Ivory? Lots of fam- 
ilies do, because it makes their 
clothes white-clean, and 
sweeter-smelling than when or- 
dinary laundry soap is used. 
The cost is very little more. 


ss 


{a 


: A conclusive 
safety test for garment 
soaps 


It is easy to determine whether 
or not a soap is gentle enough 
to be used for delicate gar- 
ments. 


Simply ask yourself this ques- 
tion: 


` “Would I use this 
soap on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and Ivory 
Flakes, your answer is instantly 
“Yes,” because you know that 
for forty-five years women have 

rotected lovely complexions 
Py the use of Ivory Soap. 


5 Hints 
for the safe handling of 
Silks and Woolens 


Silk stockings should bewashed 
in Ivory suds before the first 
wearing, and after each wear- 
ing. The acids’ of perspiration 
quickly injure silk. 

* * * 
If stockings have clocks differ- 
ent in color from the body 
fabric, be sure to stuff cheese- 
cloth or a small towel into the 
ankle while drying. 

_* * 
Iron dotted swiss and embroid- 
ered fabrics on wrong side over 
thick pad. 5 oe 


Never rub, wring or twist a 
woolen sweater. When wash- 
ing, squeeze the Ivory suds 
throu = the fabric repeatedly; 
rinse by squeezing; dry by lay- 
ing on a towel in the shade. 
se > 

Too hot an iron will rot silk. 
If the iron makes paper smoke, 
it is too hot. 


Let us send you a 
Free Sample of Ivory Flakes 


It will give us great pleas- 
ure to send you a generous 
sample of Ivory Flakes 
without charge, and our 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,” a veritable en- 
cyclopaedia of laundering 
information. A request by 
mail will bring a prompt 
response. Address Procter 
& Gamble, Dept. 18-FF, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Graduation’s New Gift 
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Parker ‘Duofold Duette 
Duofold Pen and Pencil to match 


in satin-lined Gift Case De Luxe 
Handsomer Than Gold — Mightier Than the Sword 


Da: princely honor at 
Graduation to the sons and 
daughters of your friends wins 
not only the life-long affection of 
theGraduates,but of their parents, 
too. For to this Day they have all 
looked forward for years—it’s the 


Day when Youth embarks on 
Life’s Career. 

No better gift to start the Grad- 
uate than these two fine Tools of 
Hand and Brain. For Duofold’s bal- 
anced swing and infinite smooth- 
ness inspire his writing — they 


speed him to his task. 


This classic Duofold Duette is 
the newest of Gifts—this Gradu- 
ation is its first! And it is beauti- 
fully prepared for giving — the 
black-tipped lacquer-red Duofold 
or Lady Duofold Pen and the 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY .- 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO * THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN CO., LTD., TORONTO, CAN. 


Duofold Pencil to match, nestling 
in a satin-lined Gift Case de luxe, 
for which no extra charge. 

These mated Duofolds are built and fin- 
ished with Jeweler's precision—the pen with 
the super-smooth Point that is guaranteed 
25 years for mechanical perfection and wear 
—the Pencil with Non-clog Propeller that 
turns the lead both OUT and IN. 

Parker Duofold Pens and Pencils can be 
Sought singly, or in Duette Sets — Black- 

Lacquer-red, or plain Black—both 
Gold trimmed. With the Sets weinclude the 
handsome Gift Case free, 

Few higher priced gifts can stir as happy 
a tumult in the hearts of the Graduates. 
For instance, when 17 college professors 
asked their students, “What pen will you 
buy next?” nearly twice the number that 
named any other answered, ‘'Parker!” 

Any good pen counter will supply you. 
Order now in time for engraving. If a dealer 
hasn't the Parker models desired, don’t ac- 
cept an inferior make, but give him the “On 
Approval” coupon, or mail it to us and pay 
the postman when the Duofolds arrive. 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


* SAN FRANCISCO, SPOKANE 


Red and piech ae. 


Parkers == 


PRICES 


Over-size Duofold Duette: 
Pen, $7; Pencil, $3.50 
Duofold Jr. or Lady Duofold Duette: 
Pen, $5; Pencil, $3.50 

Gift Box Free in Sets 


On Approval Coupon 
(Try your dealer first) [9] 
THE PARKER PEN CO., Janesville, Wis. 
(In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 

Please send me the Duofold models checked 
below with pen point checked. rem pay the 
postman on arrival and you a d 
my money if I return the Duo! ids wit 30 
days. The dealer named below did not_have 
the models I wanted. (If both Pen and Pencil 
are ordered, Gift Box will be included free.) 
O Lady Duofold $5 O Fine Point 
O Neck-ribbon $1 O Medium Point 
O Duofold, Jr. $5 O Broad Point 
O Over-size Duofold $7 O Stub Point 

D Duofold Pencil to match, $3.50 
A Plain Black 
A Lacquer-red Black-tipped 


Duo uofoldsaDuette 


Pen has 25 Year Point -Pencil turns lead OUTand IN 


Se 
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J IS face can’t con- 
+ceal his comfort— 
the man who shaves with a 
New Improved Gillette. He 
is immaculate, well-groomed; 
primed for a day of business or 
an evening of pleasure. And 
it is the last razor he will have 
to buy! 


The Gillette Bostonian : 


The N. ew) Í mp rove d In Silver Plate, $5 
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GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, 
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Prolong the Life of your Linoleum 
or Congoleum with Valspar! 


The famous 
Valspar 
Boiling Water Test 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


F VALENTINE’S 


It pays to Valspar your hard- 
surfaced floor-coverings! This is 
the opinion of Mrs. C. E. Fisher 
of Greensburg, Pa., who wrote us 
recently the following very inter- 
esting letter: 

“Some years ago, during spring 
housecleaning, we gave our lin- 
oleum a coat of clear Valspar Var- 
nish and the result was so very 
gratifying that it has become part 
of cleanup season just as much as 
cleaning wall-paper and scrub- 
bing paint. 

“First, it saves the linoleum by 
offering a protective coat of hard 
varnish against daily wear; sec- 
ond, dirt and dust cannot be 


ground into the material, but are 
easily wiped or even brushed 
away; third, the whole kitchen is 
brightened, and best of all, it is 
really clean.” 

If you will Valspar your Lino- 
leum, Congoleum or Oil Cloth, it 
will add greatly to its life and 
keep the surface bright and smil- . 
ing. Spilled greases or acids will 
not spot it and repeated washings 
with hot, soapy water will never 
turn it white. A Valsparred sur- 
face is absolutely waterproof and 
accident-proof. 

Send the coupon below for sam- 
ple—enough to cover 20 square feet 
of surface. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for 
each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only one sam- 


Clear Valspar . 


ple per penon of each product supplied at this special 
Li 


price.) 


Dealer’s Name 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


int full mail address plainly. 
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To the Thousands of American 
Families Who Want Homes 


Designed by The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


This is one of the 69 designs shown in “YOUR FU- 
TURE HOME,” a book of 3, 4, 5 and 6-room house 

lans prepared by The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau: The Bureau’s complete architectural service— 
including working drawings, specifications, quantity 
surveys, contract forms, etc.— which the Bureau ren- 
ders at nominal cost, is also explained. The Bureau is 
a national architectural service agency endorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects. “YOUR FUTURE 
HOME?” will be sent for $1.00. 


House insulation is the greatest advance in house con- 
struction in many years. This illustration shows one 
method of applying Balsam-W ool insulation in ceilings 
(A), side walls (B) and floors (C), to resist the passage 
of heat, cold and sound—to save fuel and to insure year 
round comfort. Insulation is one of the many details 
of construction discussed and illustrated in “THE 
HIGH COST OF CHEAP CONSTRUCTION,” a 
book of inestimable value for every home-builder. Sent 
for 25 cents. 


For those who want to know about Architectural 
styles, “GOOD HOUSES” will be of especial interest. 
It illustrates and discusses the fundamental styles of 
American house architecture. Sent for 50 cents. 


UITE frequently you find a man who has really 
solved the home-building problem. 


Ask him about it and he will probably tell you that he 
did not build the house he thought he wanted at all—in 
fact, is glad he didn’t. 


What he actually found was that, with the aid of a 
little ingenious planning and sound advice from the 
right people, he was able to evolve a compact, efficient 
plan for an attractive, comfortable, economical-to-own 
house; large enough for his present needs at a price he 
could afford; but sm-'' enough to find a ready market 
waiting should he ever want to sell and build again. 


This experience can be duplicated by thousands of 
families in 1924. If you would like to be one of them, 
here are the agencies that can help you. 


OR a house of large size, consult an architect. He 

will help you to develop a compact, livable, waste- 
saving plan that will give you the most house for the 
least money. 


If youneed only a three, four, five or six-room house, 
then consult an authorized and authoritative architec- 
tural agency. You will find reference to such an agency 
in the column to the left. The fees are moderate. They 
will save you more than their cost. 


Then get the Weyerhaeuser book, “THE HIGH COST 
OF CHEAP CONSTRUCTION;” it will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. It will help you to find 
an honest contractor —and to know him by the kind of 
work he does. 


HEN you find him you will find that he stands four-square 

for honest construction. He will tell you where you can save 
in building and where not to. He will not let you compromise on 
the important construction details —the framing, for instance. He 
has seen too many hard-to-heat compromise houses that entail 
endless repair bills and dissatisfaction. 


You will find also that this type of contractor has a preference 
for lumber of the Weyerhaeuser standard of quality—trade marked, 
properly seasoned, rightly graded lumber best suited to local needs. 


Follow this plan and you will have working for you a combination 
of brains, good faith, experience and character worth all you pay. 


The surety of a good house throughout. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Northern Pine in the Lake States 


Also manufacturers of Balsam-Wool, the efficient and economical heat insulator and 
sound deadener for the walls, floors and roofs of houses. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels (to contractors and home- 
builders through retail lumber yards) by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch 


offices and representatives all over the United States. 
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Millions suffer from Acid Decay 
at The Danger Line 


hop Danger Line is where the teeth and gums meet. The edges 


of your gums form a tiny V-shaped crevice where they come into 
contact with the teeth at this place. Minute food particles accumu- 
late in the crevice. They ferment, forming acids which attack your 
teeth, causing decay. 

Such decay at The Danger Line progresses rapidly to the roots of 
the teeth, causing abscesses. The gums become infected and pyorrhea 
may develop. 

Only a dentifrice which neutralizes acids as they form can protect 
your teeth from this ruthless progress of Acid Decay. Dentists and 
physicians have long known milk of magnesia to be the best product 
available to accomplish this. It instantly counteracts acidity. It also 
leaves a tiny, soothing deposit of magnesia at The Danger Lineand other 
places, which remains in the mouth and neutralizes acids as they form. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream is made with this ideal antacid. It combines 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia with every ingredient necessary to care for 
the teeth and gums correctly. 

Brushing your teeth with Squibb’s Dental Cream protects them 
from Acid Decay in the thorough, lasting way made possible only by 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. It also cleans and polishes the teeth beauti- 
fully. It allays sensitiveness and is soothing to irritated gums. 

You and all your family will prefer Squibb’s Dental Cream—not 
only because of its thorough protection—but because of its pleasing 
flavor and the fine feeling of cleanliness it brings. At-your druggist’s. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, New York, Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Medical and Dental Professions since 1858. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, useful in hyperacidity of the stomach and 
as a modifier of milk for infants, may be obtained from your pharmacist. 
“PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


right 1924, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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“Look, it slistens.” 
Hold it, it’s heavy. 
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Tap it, it rings.” 


OU tell fine glass with your eyes, hands, 

and ears. In the light the bowl glistens 
with the rainbow’s colors. In your hand it is 
heavier than the common glass bowl. When 
you strike it, you hear a clear, bell-like ring. 


Lead, that dull, unattractive metal, is re- 
sponsible for the brilliance of fine glass. Because 
the lead used in making the glass gives it the 
density necessary to bend or reflect light rays, 
the glass has the lustre and color that cheaper 
glass does not have. 


Lead makes glass heavy 


Lead also gives weight to glass. The piece 
of fine plain glass and cut-glass you pick up 
may be anywhere from 20% to 50% lead. Table 
glass, such as tumblers and goblets, is from 20% 
to 40% lead. When it is struck, lead glass in 
most forms gives forth a musical ring that ordi- 
nary glass does not. 


Lead also gives the glass a softness that 
makes cutting and engraving easier and more 
economical. Despite this softness—because of 
it, in fact—lead glass retains its strength and 
offers greater resistance to changes of temper- 
ature than ordinary glass. 


One glass manufacturer in a year used 200,- 


000 pounds of lead. The entire glass industry ` 


takes about 14,000,000 pounds of the annual 
lead production in the United States. 


Lead makes glass an object of beauty and 
admiration. Both at home and on the street, 
lead, in spectacle and reading-glass lenses, aids 
the vision of many thousands. 


The astronomer searches the Milky Way 
with the powerful lead-glass lens of his tele- 
scope. The chemist and the biologist invoke 
the aid of the microscopic lens in which is 
lead. The photographer and the motion pic- 
ture operator with their camera lenses contain- 
ing ri record the pictorial history of the 
world, 


In the millions of buildings that are lighted 
by electricity, lead in electric light bulbs is 
helping to make night as much like day as 
possible. The glass used in other ways for illu- 
minating purposes is also generally lead-glass. 


‘$3. If you are unable to get. 


Lead as paint 


EAD in glass is very bashful and conceals 
itself so that there is no visible sign of its 

presence. But in its more general use as paint, 
you can see it on every hand. As white-lead, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, it protects such 
surfaces as wood from rot and decay. As red- 
lead it prevents rust from aw, ¥ 
eating into and destroying eee 
iron and steel. 3 

For generations the professional painter has 
used white-lead to save the surface. From our 
forefathers’ time it has always been the stand- 
ard for surface protection. Today owners 
everywhere realize that it is more economical 
to cover their property with “lead-in-oil” than 
to pay for the damage that the weather can 
soon do to unpainted surfaces. They believe 
in the phrase, “Save the surface and you save 
all.” 


Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead is the name of the pure 
white-lead made and sold by National Lead 
Company. On every keg of Dutch Boy white- 
lead is reproduced the picture of the Dutch Boy 
Painter shown below. This trade-mark guar- 
antees a product of the highest quality. 


Dutch Boy products also include red-lead, 
linseed oil, flatting oil, babbitt metals and 
solder. 


National Lead Company also makes lead 
products for practically every purpose to which 
lead can be put in art, industry and daily life. 
If you want information regarding any par- 
ticular use of lead, write to us. 


If you wish to read further about lead, 
we can tell you of a number of interest- 
ing books on the subject. The 
latest and probably most com- 
plete story of lead and its many 
uses is “Lead, the Precious 
Metal,” published by the Cen- 
tury Co., New York. Price 


it at your bookstore, write the 
publisher or order through us. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
cago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 


a Chi 
i te 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 


485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 
Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, te 


ohn T, Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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"A frank talk 


about baldness 


To Men who wish to keep their hair 


RE are theories and theories about 
Baldness; its cause; the means by 
which it may be prevented. 


Many of the foremost physicians believe 
that one of the most common causes of 
baldness among men is dandruff. They 
believe that if the scalp is not kept thor- 
oughly cleansed and the circulation invig- 
orated, dandruff forms. That this dandruff 
clogs the pores of the scalp and cuts off the 
flow of nourishment to the hair roots. That 
new hairs, as they grow up in the follicles, 
push out the old hairs. That the new hairs 
diminish in size as the years go by, until 
they become as fine as down. That this 
shrinkage continues until at last no new 
hair appears. 


If you keep your scalp free from dandruff, 
will this prevent your becoming bald? 
Frankly, we do not know—as there are so 


many causes of baldness. But we do know 
that dandruff is considered a danger signal 
which you will do well to heed. 


To keep your hair and scalp thoroughly 
cleansed and healthy, shampoo regularly 
once a week with Packer’s Tar Soap. Pile 
up the rich, creamy lather upon your head. 
Massage it well into the scalp with your 
finger-tips. Then rinse thoroughly and 
dry. 

You will enjoy the refreshing, “piney” 
fragrance of Packer’s Tar Soap. And you 
will be glad to know, too, that the pine-tar 
and other beneficial ingredients in Packer’s 
Tar Soap have been recommended for 
many years by physicians for the care of 
the hair and scalp. 


You can buy Packer’s in the new con- 
venient metal box at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 
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PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


FREE BOOKLET 


We will gladly send you free a 
copy of our Manual, ‘‘ How to 
Care for the Hair and Scalp,” 
which gives helpful suggestions 
for proper shampooing and 
explains the Packer Method, 


3 Special Samples of our products for 25c 


On receipt ot 25c we will mail you generous samples 
of all three Packer products—Packer's Tar Soap, 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoo and Packer’s Charm (a 
soothing skin lotion). Or send 10c for a sample of 
any single product. 


Send orders for either samples or Manual to the following address: 
The Packer Manufacturing Co., Inc., Dept. 86-F, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y 
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Fourti Health Crusade Article 


They are 


O DOUBT YOU are proud of your 
healthy, splendid children. You have 
worked hard to make them so. 

But have you ever stopped to consider 
that the things other mothers leave undone, 
are a daily menace to your children? 

That every playmate they have may un- 
wittingly jeopardize their health? 

That one out of three of the neighbor 
children is undernourished and therefore a 
constant magnet for disease which he can 
spread in turn to your own children? 

That malnutrition is so prevalent among 
children that if it were infectious every school 
in the country would have to be closed? 

. e e 


You can not keep your children under lock 
and key. They have to have active play and 
companions to play with. They have to go 
to school with children from every kind of 
home. 

The only thing you can do to 
protect them, is to fight the evils 
that surround them. 

Malnutrition is one of these evils 
—one of the greatest child evils we 
have today in this country. 

Its extent is amazing — almost 
unbelievable, considering our na- 
tional prosperity. It affects rich 
and poor, good homes and bad, 


New York 


Jame. 


Address 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
261 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 


Please send me the 3 Little Books immediately. 


constantly playing 


with danger 


To protect your own child, you must fight malnutrition 
wherever you see it. For malnourished children attract 
disease and spread it among healthy ones. Thus mal- 


nutrition becomes a community menace. 


your neighbor, your schools, your immediate 
friends. So you cannot afford to ignore it 
even if your own children are in good health 
for the time being. 

The prevalence of malnutrition and the 
prevailing ignorance of its symptoms and 
remedy have resulted in the launching of a 
national Health Crusade by the Borden Com- 
pany, oldest and largest producer of milk 
products in the world. 


Two years ago the Nutrition Staff of the ` 


Borden Company began experimenting with 
malnourished school children. Over 1000 
such children came under their observation. 
They found that malnutrition could be cor- 
rected through proper observance of the fun- 
damental health habits, and the addition of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk to 
the child’s daily diet. 


Eagle Brand is familiar to millions of 
Americans. It is milk, pure whole cow's 
milk, combined with sugar. It contains vital 
elements for promoting health and growth 
— body -building proteins, vitamins, and 
energy-producing carbohydrates. The under- 
nourished child needs heat and energy-giving 
foods most of all. Eagle Brand is exception- 
ally rich in them because of its sugar con- 
tent. It can be counted on to build up the 
malnourished child. 


What you can do 


IF you wish to protect your family, join 
the Borden Health Crusade — and write at 


Use 2 tablespoonfuls of 
Eagle Brand to % cup 
cold water. Give twice 
this amount each day to 
the underweight child. 


A Gaure His rapid gain will as- 
RPE g tonish you. 
= 
ia 


once for the now famous 3 Little Books. 

The 3 Little’ Books contain all necessary 
information about malnutrition and what to 
do for it. They tell you what to feed your 
children; they contain a careful record of the 
Borden experiments; they give health rules, 
height and weight charts, calory and vitamin 
tables. A wonderful set—simple, easy to read, 
indispensable to every mother. And free— 
because the Borden Company is solidly be- 
hind this movement for better health among 
children, both for patriotic and selfish 
reasons. For all treatment of malnutrition 
leads inevitably to the greater consumption 
of milk—the child’s basic food. 


> e . 


IF there are malnourished children in your 
neighborhood, it is your duty to try to help 
them, and keep other dreaded diseases out. 
Pass on this story to their mothers. Ask 
them to get the 3 Little Books. Back up 
your child’s school teachers in their desire 
to begin nutrition classes at school. Suggest 
to them that the Borden Company will give 
them free advice and a splendid authoritative 
text book to work from. 

Become a real Health Crusader—not only 
by taking care of your own children but by 
spreading knowledge on this absorbing sub- 
ject to others. 

The Coupon below will bring you the 3 
Little Books. €lip it today—Send it today. 
THE BORDEN COMPANY, 261 Borden Build- 
ing, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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a SIX 


Sport Touring 


a$9J5 


Fully Equipped 
Roadster- - - - $ 785 
Touring - =- =- - 795 
Cab - =- =- = = 985 
Coupe - - - = 1075 
Sedan - - =- -~ 1135 


The G. M. A. C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy 

All Prins o. b. Lansing. Tax 
and spare tire extra, 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be 
purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in any part of the United States, at a 
standard price established by the fac- 
tory, without the additionsof any war 
tax. handling.ortransportationcharges 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master 
parts price list issued by us, which is 
always open for owners’ inspection. 


The following certified acces- 
sories, which are standard 
equipment on the Sport Tour- 
ing at no extra cost, are speci- 
ally designed for perfect fit 
and quick installation on the 
other Oldsmobile Six body 
types. They can be procured 
from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in the U. S. at these net prices, 
complete with necessary 
attachments: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper- 15,00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


Road Spot Light - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner - 1.25 
Rear View Mirror - 175 


Trunk Rails(set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - 7.50 
runk Platform - - .00 
Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Windshield Wings (pair) 17.00 
Running Board Step 
Plates (pair) - - 4.75 


NN 


You expect it to cost more 


When people first see this Oldsmobile Sport Touring 
Car, they invariably assume its price to be anywhere 
from *500 to *800 higher than it really is. 


That is why the Sport Touring is in such great demand. 
Its very apparent extra value offers too great a‘ buying 
opportunity to be overlooked. 


This car, with its extraordinarily complete equi ment, 
its fine performance qualities and its beautiful bronze 
green color would be impossible at anywhere near the 
price, were it not for the pronounced manufacturing 


advantages resulting from the close cooperation of 
Oldsmobile and General Motors. 


A company less favorably situated than Oldsmobile 
would have to sell the Sport Touring Car at several 
hundreds of dollars more than the Oldsmobile price. 


We urge you to examine this car at your nearest 
dealer’s showroom. Accept a demonstration. This 
demonstration, coupled with a most careful and de- 
tailed inspection, will reveal to you that Oldsmobile 
Six value is the kind of value that provides enduring 
owner satisfaction. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 


OLDSMOBILE 


SIX aA 


S 
RODUCT OF GENERAL MOTOS 
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Another bathroom — and it 
makes all the difference in the 
world! The friends whom one 
has long wanted to see may be 
invited at last; without em- 
barrassment or apology. The 
daily complications and conflicts 
which have divided a peaceful 
household are smoothed away. 


What other investment can 
match the dividends of satis- 
faction that are paid to every- 
one when the inflexible old rule 
of ‘‘one house, one bathroom’’ 
eke to the logic of “enough 
athrooms,’’ the modern ideal 
in building new houses or 
remodeling old ones? 


app the solution of the 
problem of enough bathrooms 
is usually quite simple. A cor- 


“Now we can invite our friends” 


ner scarcely larger than a 
good-sized closet will make a 
delightful bathroom. And if 
you choose Kohler fixtures 
you will have the best that 
money can purchase, at a cost 
that is really very moderate — 
much less than you might ex- 
pect from the high reputation 
of the half-century-old institu- 
tion that makes them. 


Ask your plumbing dealer for 
his advice. He can tell you 
about Kohler Ware and the 
unique mark that identifies 
Kohler quality — the name 
**Kohler,’’ unobtrusivel 
fused into the deep, beautiful, 
snow-white enamel. . . . Let 
us send you the Kohler book- 
let. It will interest you. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler,Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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Looking for a Bigger Salary? 


If while yon read this page a thousand 


men should march in front of you — pay- 
envelopes in hand—and each should say 
to you something like this: 
pO u're wondering about home-study train- 
y the LaSalle Pre bl m Method. But 
WE: RE not wondering ‘HE ERE'S the evi- 
dence, Mr. Man—in B SIGGE R PAY” 


If you could actually SEE and TALK 
with these men—and not just a thousand, 
but many, many thousand — 

You'd not waste time in WONDERING. 
You'd write to LaSalle Extension University 
AT ONCE—and get the FACTS! 


* * * 


These men can’t come to you in person— 
but they CAI AN come most enthusiastically 
by LE’ 

And Aha of the rut you may be 
in—the discouragement you may feel— 
the thought you may hold that your particu- 
lar case is ‘‘different’’—regardless of all 
that, you will find among the 450,000 men 
who have enrolled with LaSalle in the past 
fourteen years many thousands of men who 
have been up against situations EQUALLY 
HARD —and who DESPITE the obstacles 
they faced have won rapid and most grati- 
fying advancement. 

Consider A. V. McDuffie, a North Caro- 
lina man, for example—clerk in a grocery 
store at $15 a week, and with a wife and 
little daughter to support. Refusing to be 
disheartened at his financial straits, he 


enrolled for training in 
Higher Accountancy— 
advanced in a salaried 
position to a point where 
1e was making $75 a week 
—and in his latest letter 
writes that he now owns a 
half-interest in an independ- 
ent firm of Certified Public 
Accountants, and that his 
average income, even in dull 
years, is better than $10,000 a year. 

Consider L. A. M. Lewis, an Ohio man, 
who writes: 


“Nineteen months ago I was a stenographer with 
a stenographer’s salary and a vague idea that I 
wanted to know more about my work. Today— 
thanks to your course in Modern Business Corre- 
spondence—I have ‘a department of my own in 
which I handle the work I used to take in dictation, 
with a 75 per cent increase in salary. The whole 
field of business has been opened to me, and my aims 
Aava py ne higher and higher, Lately I have had an 
offer from the sales manager to represent the com- 
pany on the road. It's the biggest thing that has 
come my way, and it’s the result of LaSalle training.” 

Consider, finally, the thousands and thou- 
sands of LaSalle-trained men who have 
won advancement by the LaSalle Problem 
Method. During three months’ time, for 
example, as many as 1193 reported definite 
increases totalling $1,248,526. The average 


increase per man was 89 per cent. 
* * * 


If McDuffie—and Lewis—and thousands 
of others who have profited greatly by 


-Let LaSalle-trained 
men tell you how 


LaSalle training—could come to you in 
person and tell you what they’ ve proved 
themselves, you’d no longer ‘‘wonder."’ 

You'd ACT! 


But—PERHAPS you are shrewd enough 
—PERHAPS you have sufficient foresight 
to quit ‘‘wondering’?’ RIGHT NOW—and 
from this very moment to make it your 
business to find out just what LaSalle train- 
ing can do for YOU— 


If so—there’s a coupon just below this 
text which will bring you complete particu- 
lars of the training you are interested 
in, details of LaSalle’s convenient payment 

lan, and a copy, of that most Inspirin 
beor “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” al 
without obligation. 


You want a bigger salary? Mark and 
sign and mail that coupon NOW—and— 
“let LaSalle-trained men tell you how to 
GET it!” 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest B Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 633-R Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 
Business Managem Traini f T. - Efficiency: Business Eng- 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Departrsontal Lend rans nm Ay ota Bd at ey tay M oon one e Works Man- lish: Training 
Executive positions. road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate agement, Eor ponina Control, Industrial for Business 
pert, Freight Solicitor, etc. Engineering, etc. pond 


Ees ‘as Sales Executive, Sal Saioan, esman, Sales ; [Raay Station Management: Train- 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Man: ing for OE Lor position of Station Accountant, 
t, t Solicitor php and Agent, 


Manufacturer’ sigen Division Agent, ete. 
tionsin retail, wholesale, or specialty ing. ae and Finance: Training tor 
igher A Trai: ing fe execut itions in anks an 
Dessa as Auditor, Comptroller. Certified Finaneial Institutions. 
Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 


ModernForemanship and Production 


Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. Methods: ents auch for positions in Shop 


Management, such as that of Superin- 
Commercial Laws Re Reading. Reference tendent, General Foreman, Foreman, 
and Consultation Service for iness Men, Foreman, ete. i 


Name... 


aesceeceeeceeeseeeereeee-s PPOSOEMt Position. ..........-----seecececceeseneceesenceeceneceeceeeeeereceeeeeees AAP OBS....... 


Personnel and Employment Manage- 
Training inthe position of Per- 


ment: py 

sonnel Manager, Industrial Relations Writers. 

Manager, Employment Manager, and Commercial Spanish 2 ‘Training z for 

positions relating to Employee Service. position as Fi orelan Correspondent ing fe 

Modern Business Correspondence panish -speaking countries. 

and Practice: Training for "position as mE Speaking: Training in the 

Sales or Collection Corresponde t, Sales art of forceful, effective speech, for 
roO! on Manager, Mail Sales Man- Mini: , Salesmen, , Fraternal Leaders, 

ager, Secretary , ete. Politicians, Clubmen, ete. 

Ex; ookke : Training for Fics. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac» 

Position tient Bookkeeper. countants, 


eeceennesceccecenensnnn==— 
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THE CITY PRACTICAL 
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Hotel Monticello in Longview—modern, 
fire-proof, 200 rooms with bath—a mecca 
for tourists. 


LONGVIEW 


Washington 


MAT VISION BUILT] 


mmerce Avenue—a little more than a 
year ago marked only by surveyor's stakes. 


Anocean-going freighter unloading cargo at Long- 
i jocks on the Columbia River. 


view's temporary 


A view of The Long-Bell Lumber Company's great manufacturing, plants taken February 11, 1924, from a 


point nearly a mile away, on the opposite bank of the Columbia 


iver. This plant will’start operations 


in July, Thirty-four acres of buildings are under roof. The docks in the foreground are 1400 feet in length. 


ESS than a year ago, there was announced in these columns the 
beginning of a new industrial city in the Pacific Northwest— 
Longview, Washington, halfway between Portland and the Pacific 

Ocean on the Columbia River. At that time, Longview’s chief claims 
for recognition as a logical site for industries that sought an ideal loca- 
tion in America’s fastest growing section were transportation by rail, 
by river, by sea and by highway; raw materials; fuel and power; acces- 
sible markets; and a mild, healthful climate. 


Today, Longview has all these and more! Today, Longview is a live, 
thriving, going, growing city of more than 5,000 population. It has 74 
miles of paved, graveled or graded streets; 17 miles of concrete sidewalks; 
14 miles of water mains; 22 miles of storm and sanitary sewers; 18 miles 
electric pole lines; 6 miles underground electrical installation; many 
permanent business buildings; three modern hotels,one—The Monticello 
—equal in beauty and service to any in the Pacific Northwest; a modern 
school, with 850 pupils and 24 teachers; an eight 


churches, lodges; a complete municipal government; modern street 
lighting system; parks, golf course, tennis courts; boulevards; a post office, 
less than a year old, advanced from fourth to second class; suburban 
garden lands opened and being settled. 


Such is Longview today! 

Located in the heart of the Pacific Northwest with its abundant 
undeveloped resources, in one of the most rapidly growing sections of 
that great empire, offering transportation facilities that include rail, 
river, ocean and paved highways; offering a modern, model commun- 
ity, expertly planned in advance; unexcelled climate; offering ideal 
industrial sites and other land and business property at reasonable 
prices—Longview presents a layout of remarkable attractiveness: 

—to industries, both large and small, seeking a Pacific Northwest location; 
—to persons seeking an ideal place in which to live; 


—to suburban farmers, truck growers and dairymen. 


column, eight to twelve page daily newspaper; near- 
ing completion, Columbia River docks with a 


berthing length of 1,400 feet, The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company’s gigantic fir lumber manufacturing 
plant, an electric power plant with an ultimate 
capacity of 36,000 kilowatts; The Longview, Port- 
land and Northern Railroad, under construction, 
extending in a northerly direction from Longview 
through a rich agricultural section and opening up 
one hundred thousand acres of the finest virgin 
fir timber in the Pacific Northwest; more than 600 
homes built, and many others under construction; 
a “Community House”, replete with gymnasium, 
swimming pool, auditorium, etc., the center of civic 
and athletic activities for both men and women; 


The Great Long-Bell Plant 
Starts In July 


yy JULY of this year The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company will begin the 
operation of its great fir lumber manu- 
facturing plant now nearing comple- 
tion in Longview. To see it in 
operation is well worth including 
Longview in your trip to the Pacific 
Northwest. This company owns large 
tracts of fir timber adjacent to the new 
city and, after a most careful investi- 
gation, selected Longview for its great 
plants because of its perfect location, 


Longview should be seen for a proper apprecia- 
tion. It is in the direct line of summer tourist travel 
in the midst of wonderful scenic grandeur, at a point 
where the paved Pacific Highway, running north and 
south, first meets the famed Columbia River High- 
way. Three transcontinental railroads—the North- 
ernPacific,the Union Pacific and the Great Northern 
—are at its door; pleasure steamers ply up and down 
the Columbia River and the mighty Pacific Ocean is 
but 50 miles to the west. Include Longview in your 
trip to the Pacific Northwest. Longview will give you 
atruewestern welcomeand youcansee the marvelous 
spectacle of a great city being built before your eyes. 


Summer railroad rates of approximately % fare for the round trip 
to Longview and other Pacific Northwest Cities in effect May 15. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 


Use this coupon to write today for care- | THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview,Wash. Dept. 10. 


Sully prepared and profusely illustrated | O° reviews Tan oneerningthenew | Name 

literature on Longview and what it offers | tunities for: 

to industries, large or small—what it (feds A chee marl tn the aenar Address 

offers as a clean, modern city in which to 

Eve and work contentedly. Ciy. State 


This symbol 
of quality 
is your 
Protection 


At $35 


Radiola III. Two 
Radiotrons WD-11. 
Head telephones. 
In brief, everything 
except the dry bat- 
teries and the an- 
tenna. 


You Can Add 


Radiola Loud- 
speaker, $36.50 


Radiola Balanced 
Amplifier (push- 
pull) to get long 
distances with a 
loudspeaker. In- 
cluding two Radio- 
trons WD-11 $30 


Or Buy Complete 


RADIOLA TIIL-A, the amplifier combined 
with Radiola III in one cabinet; with four 
Radiotrons WD-11, head ha teaegey aie 

š é 100 


Radiola Loudspeaker 


. 


Operates on Dry Batteries 


Radio Corporation of America 


233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francisco,Cal. 


Radiola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Sales Offices: 
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Radiola IIl 


Daae 


NEW two-tube RADIOLA -— designed and built 

by world-famed engineers in the great RCA 
laboratories—priced at less than you could build it for 
at home! A real RADIOLA —including the tubes and 
the headphones. A new model. Improved in sensi- 
tivity and selectivity. Getting distance on the head- 
phones, and near stations on a loudspeaker. Recéiving 
clearly—reproducing truthfully. Its thirty-five dollar 
price means at last that every home everywhere can 
tune in on the fun with a small receiver built for 
big performance. 


“There's a Radiola 1 for every purse” 


There are many Radiolas at many prices. Send 
for the free booklet that describes them all. 


pa 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 216 (Address office nearest you.) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


Name 


Street Address 


City 


State 
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The Passing of the Western Range 


An ominous note crept into the wild, ro- 
mantic life of the Old West during the 
seventies and eighties. 


The cowboy of the open ranges came 
face to face with a strange, quiet figure— 
the man with a plow. Settlers began to 
swarm in on the new railroads. The great 
ranches began to break up into smaller 
farms. Some were left, to be sure, and 
still exist. But the days of the old open 
grazing were numbered. Fences cut off 
waterholes. 


At first this seemed to threaten the 
nation’s meat supply. 


For the chief source of beef at that time 
was the vast herds of half-wild cattle that 
grazed the western plains, and this source, 
it now appeared, was being destroyed. 


But the problem, as problems so often 
have a way of doing, provided its own 
solution. 


Ranchers soon found that, by raising 
crops and turning at least a part of them 
into meat, their land would pay them more 
than when the animals ran over it in the 
old free way. 


Farmers in the corn belt learned they 
could make more money by selling part ot 
their grain ‘‘on the hoof,’’ and also could 
thereby maintain the fertility of the soil. 


And the smaller farmer saw that, even 
with only a few animals, he could now 
compete with the larger stock raisers. 

So what happened was that the vast 


herds of beef cattle were merely broken 
up into smaller but better cared-for herds. 


Amore profitable use was made of the land. 


* =" * 


Swift & Company has developed with the 
changing conditions, and has provided stock 
raisers everywhere with conveniently lo- 
cated cash markets. Hundreds of branch 
houses and thousands of refrigerator cars 
make it possible to carry the farmers’ meat 
economically from the pecking plants to 
every large city in the country and to every 
small town and hamlet in the countryside. 


Swift & Company’s service also goes be- 
yond the seas, where foreign branches fur- 
nish a world market. 


This service is performed at an average 
profit from all sources of only a fraction of 
a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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COLGATES. 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


“Oh! W hat Wonderful Teeth!” 


The joyful strains from Mendelssohn—and the happy 
pair turned to accept well wishes from their friends. 


And one enraptured guest, as the radiant bride smiled 
in acknowledgment, was heard distinctly to exclaim : 


“Oh! What wonderful teeth!” * 


Wonderful teeth are not a matter of good luck, but 
of good care. Good-looking people all ever the 
world use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. It cleans 
teeth the right way—‘“‘washes” and _ polishes—does 
Large tube 25c—at not scratch or scour. It is a safe, common sense 
dentifrice that preserves your tooth enamel. 


your favorite store. 


~ Š 
COLGATE & CO. Estallished 1806 *An actual incident at a recent society w 
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